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Foreword. 

Even before the present depression set in, the International Economic Con¬ 
ference of 1927 insisted upon the necessity of a reduction in the barriers which 
impeded international trade and adversely affected w'orld economic activities. 
The economic depression which began^ in 1929 brought about a further increase 
in these impediments by which all countries sought to protect their domestic 
production against the rapid spread of the disorganisation due to the headlong 
fall in commodity prices. The outbreak of the financial crisis in 1931, followed by 
the abandonment of the gold standard in a number of countries, by far reaching 
dislocations in world economy and by the conversion of Great Britain to protec¬ 
tion marked the beginning of a new era in the evolution of international trade. 
By a continuous succession of tariff increases,' of quantitative restrictions of 
imports and of regulations for the control of dealings in foreign exchange, 
international trade was impeded to such an extent that of the former unity of the 

(i) Mr. J. P. van Aartsen, Redactor in the Bureau of General Statistics, has undertaken the 
work of co-ordinating the whole of the detailed information and has prepared all the particulars 
relating to the period previous to 1931, as weU as those of customs duties, quotas, and certain other 
measures of secondary importance. Mr. F. Arcoleo, Principal Redactor in the Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics and Sociology, is responsible for the enquiries made and for drafting the greater 
part of the information relating to taxes and duties, export and import licenses, esport premiums, 
monopolies, and extraction’rates, etc., so far as these fall into the period after the close 

of 1930. Mr. C. Arrigo has assisted in collecting the provisions relating to customs duties and quotas. 

Informaidon on customs duties, supplementary taxes and on quotas are published and appear 
regularly and monthly in the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics. 

Et, 7 
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world market there was left little more than a memory and world economy 
was broken up into an aggregate of more or less effectively closed national 
economic systems. 

This development had the effect of greatly reducing the turnover of inter¬ 
national trade, with disastrous effects upon all the branches of production largely 
dependent on export. These industries were severely affected, on the one 
hand, by excessive import duties, by quotas and other measures involving quanti¬ 
tative restrictions of imports, which came greatly to the fore during this period, 
and, on the other hand, by the degree of uncertainty with which producers had 
to reckon owing to the exceedingly rapid succession of the fresh measures of 
restriction. 

While agriculture, as well as all other branches of production is very severely 
affected b3’' the barriers set up to the trade in its products generally, it is partic¬ 
ularly sensitive to the frequent changes in the regulations governing international 
commerce, since its power of adaptation to changing conditions of marketing is 
admittedly defective. 

In the following pages it is the intention to give an account of the recent 
development of restrictions on international trade in cereals in Europe, as the 
largest market for imported agricultural products. For each country is given 
an outline of its policy up to the beginning of 1931 with regard to trade in 
cereals, followed by a detailed account of the measures taken during the succeed¬ 
ing period as far as possible up to the end of June 1933. 

The restrictions imposed on dealings in foreign exchange are not included, . 
because, though they exercise a very vStrong influence upon international trade 
in cereals and other agricultural products, they have a general application, while 
there are here dealt with only those restrictions which specifically apply to 
agricultural produce. 

Though every care has been taken to make the account of the measures 
dealt v/ith as complete and as accurate as possible, considering the extreme com- 
plexit3=^ of the subject, this document is in no way intended to show the exact 
position at any given moment with regard to the importation of any particular 
cereal. The purpose in view in preparing this material has been simply to bring 
out quite clearlj" the drastic character of the restrictions with which international 
trade in cereals has to contend, as well as the degree of uncertainty and disor¬ 
ganisation to which the world market is subject, from the fact of the rapid 
succession of fresh regirlations. 

^imitations of space and of time prevent an extension of the survey to other 
agricultural products besides cereals. It is proposed later to supplement this 
study by smnlar studies relating to certain other products. 


GiENHRAn NOTE. 


For the countries in which a considerable number of changes in regula¬ 
tions have been made since i January 1931 it has been considered useful to 
give detailed accounts of such measures, classified by character and by date 
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of entry into force. For this purpose the measures have been grouped and 
distinguished by index letters followed by numbers as follows:*— 

A = Import duties. 

B = Import taxes, turnover taxes levied on imports, transfer taxes, sur¬ 
taxes to compensate for exchange variations, etc. 

C = Quota allocations and prohibition of imports. 

D = Import permits. 

E = Measures relating to home trade (milling percentages, bolting per¬ 
centages, etc.). 

F = Measures to encourage exports. 

G = Measures to regulate or restrict exports. 

For the most important measures the date of promulgation has been given 
in brackets following the text and preceded by the abbreviation reg 
(regulation). 

N. B. The section relating to the different countries are arranged in the French 
alphabetical order. 


I. — Albania. 

The import trade in cereals and their flours is of very small importance to 
Albania. The duties are fixed in the customs tariff of 1926. Besides the customs 
duties, a supplementary tax is also levied, amounting to 13 % of the original 
duties. Since 1926 only the duty on maize has been modified, having been 
reduced from 20.00 to 3.00 gold francs, no supplementary tax being levied. 
The present duties, in so far as they are known to the Institute, are as follows 
(in gold francs per quintal) : 



Duty 

Supplement 

Wheat .. 


3-25 

jRye and barley. 

. 15-00 

1-95 

Oats. 

. 8.00 

1.04 

Maize. 

. 3-00 

— 

Wheat flour. 

.37-50 

4.87 

Rye flour. 


1-36 


2. — Germany. 

Introduction, — Owing to the war and the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which obliged Germany in each year to pay enormous sums on ac¬ 
count of reparations, the burdens weighing on agriculture have been very heavy. 
Social legislation also brought considerable obligations. The index-numbers of 
prices of agricultural products and of farm expenses made for the purpose, 
show that social burdens in 1927-28 and 1928-29 were 3.9 times and later even 
4 times as high as before the war, while taxes during the period 1927-28 to 1931-32 
were in Eastern Germany 3.4 times and in Central Germany 4 times the prewar 
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total. In addition inflation had the eSect that the agriculturists lost their 
circulating capital so that they had to borrow at very high rates of interest. 
As the natural result of these conditions agricultural production became much 
more costly. 

In tlie total agricultural production cereals occupy an absolutely prepond¬ 
erant place. During the quinquennial period 1923-27 the average areas of the 
principal crops harvested were as follows:— 


Wheat. i,569>ooo ha. 

Rye. 4»553>ooo » 

Barley.1,429,000 » 

Oats. 3*455.000 » 


The Versailles Treaty had obliged Germany not to establish customs duties 
or any other obstacles to imports so that, in view of the fact that costs of pro¬ 
duction were high, cereal cultivation was profitable only under naturally 
favourable conditions. When, in August 1925, the period of this prohibition 
came to an end, the prewar duties were again put into force, but with a 
considerable reduction for the first year and with less reduction (except for 
barley) for the year begining i August 1926. 

In the law concerned therewith it was laid down that the prewar general 
duties would enter into force on i August 1927 but the enforcement of this 
regulation was in fact postponed to a later date. In the brief summary follow¬ 
ing, the general duties at different periods (in each case in Reichsmarks per 
quintal) are indicated. 



Prewar 

general 

duty 

Duty 

from 

August 

1925 

Duty 

from 

August" 

1926 

Date of entry 
into force 
of the 

prewar duty 

Wheat. 

7-50 

3-50 

5-00 

10 - 7-29 

Rve. 

7.00 

300 

5-00 

10 - 7-29 

Barley. 

Fodder barley under cus- 

7.00 

3-00 

7.00 

1-8-26 

toms control. 

n. s. i. 

i.oo 

2.00 

— 

Oats. 

7.00 

3-00 

5-00 

10-7-29 

Maize. 

5-00 

2.20 

3-20 

1-3-28 

Wheat flour, rye flotir and 





maize meal. 

18.75 

8.00 

10.00 

30-12-29 

Barley meal. 

18.75 

8.00 

14.00 

1-8-27 

Oat meal. 

18.75 

10.00 

14.00 

1-8-27 


It should also be noted that during the period from i April 1927 to 10 July 
1929 the gdberal duty on flour of wheat, rye and maize was Rm. 12.50 and later, 
until 30 December 1929, Rm. 14.50. 
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During this period, however, the duties to be levied on cereals and flours, 
originating in and consigned from countries with which Germany had a commer¬ 
cial treaty- on the basis of the most-favoured-nation clause, were already fixed at 
a maximum as regards whole cereals other than maize in the commercial treaty 
with Sweden, which entered into force on 17 July 1926, as follows: wheat Rm. 6.50; 
rye and oats Rm. 6.00 - so that for these three cereals the conventional duties 
were up to 10 July 1929 higher than those actually levied - barley Rm. 5.00; 
while in a treaty with France (coming into force on 2 September 1927) the duty 
on flour of wheat, rye or maize was reduced to Rm. 11.50. In addition, from 
20 September 1927, the duty on maize for stockfeeding imported under customs 
control was fixed at Rm. 2.50 in the treaty with Yugoslavia. 

General duties on barley, fodder maize and flour of wheat, rye and maize, 
as well as from 10 July 1929 on wheat and rye, had, however, an influence 
on trade, since there were for a long period no treaties with Canada and 
Australia (to mention only two important cereal-exporting countries). With 
Poland relations were even such, that in 1927 special duties of Rm. 10.00 for 
shipments of wheat, rye and barley and of Rm. 25.00 for those of cereal flours 
were leaded. 

The conventional duties remained in force, as regards Sweden, up to 11 
February 1930 and, as regards France, up to 10 July 1929. 

Since the beginning of 1930, when prices began to fall seriously, duties 
have been several times raised. The first increase for whole cereals took place 
under the regime of general duties and conventional duties; the following 
increases, on the contrary, immediately made themselves felt. 

While up to 1927 there existed an import surplus for all cereals, the customs 
duties began at that moment to stimulate home production so that during the 
following years, especially as regards rye and oats, the situation changed. The 
import surpluses (-f-) and the export surpluses (—) are given below for com¬ 
mercial years (August-July), in each case in thousands of quintals. 


Wheat and wheat flour -f 24,099 
Rye and rye flour . . -f 3,224 


Barley.+ 18,959 

Oats.— 4 


1938/29 

+ 21,166 

— 4,030 
+ 16,148 

— 2,307 


1939/30 

+ 13.039 

— 4.323 

+ 22,087 

— 6,634 


1930/31 
+ 8,475 

— 5x5 

+ 8,335 

+ 356 


The very heavy imports of 1927-28 were in great part the result of the 
poor harvest of 1927 but during the following years the overproduction of 
rye and oats prevented the maintenance of prices at a remunerative level. 
Numerous measures such as the increase of customs duties, import licences, 
fixing of a maximum extraction percentage for flour, fixing of a minimum per¬ 
centage of home grown cereals in flour for bread making, export licences, etc. 
were, however, taken to bring about a more favourable position. These meas¬ 
ures will be considered separately. 
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As regards import duties it seems useful, in view of the numerous modifi¬ 
cations, to summarise the autonomous duties in the table following (in every 
case in Rm, per quintal):— 


Date 

of increase 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 
other than 
for fodder 

Fodder 

barley 

Oats 

Cereal 

flour 

31-12-29 . 

— 

— 

9.00 

5.00 

8.00 

— 

20- 1-30 . 

9-50 

9.00 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

27- 3-30 • 

12.00 

— 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

22.25 

18- 4-30 . 

15-00 

— 

15.00 

— 

— 

26.75 

25- 4-30 ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31-50 

26- 5-30 . 

— 

15.00 

— 

12.00 

— 

— 

28- 9-30 . 

18.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38-50 

26-10-30 . 

23.00 

— 

20.00 

— 

— 

51.50 

4-12-30 , 

— 

— 

— 

18.00 

— 

— 


It must further be noted that from ii September 1930 the duty on fodder 
barley (at first Rm. 12.00, subsequently Rm. 18.00) is reduced to Rm. 6.00 in 
cases where the importer can prove that he has bought an equivalent quantity 
of denatured r^^e or of potato flakes, and that from 5 November 1930 there exists 
a reduced duty of Rm. 11.23 hztd wheat destined for the manufacture of 
hard wheat groats and imported under customs control. 

These duties were at first fixed in such a way as to make it possible for 
the Government to alter them, in cases where this should be necessary in view 
of price changes. The first law, which came into force on 31 December 1929, 
fixed the duty on wheat at from Rm. 3.50 to Rm. 9.50; the second, in force as from 
27 March 1930, at between Rm. 1.50 and Rm. 12.00. The first law took as 
basis the last quarter of 1929, when the average price of wheat was only Rm. 23.00 
but, as it was intended to arrive at the price of Rm. 26.00, the autonomous 
duty was fixed immediately at its maximum. The third law, in force from 
18 April, suppressed the limits between which the duty should be fixed. Ana¬ 
logous regulations were applied to other cereals. 

For flour the duties wrere fixed in accordance with the duty on wheat so that 
they amounted at first to Rm. 4.25 per quintal above the duty on 150 kg. of 
wheat, from 28 March 1930, to Rm. 5.25 above the duty on 150 kg. of wheat and 
finally, from 28 September, to Rm. 1.50 above the duty on 200 kg. of wheat. 

The duty on maize was still fixed in the treaty with Yugoslavia. This 
obstacle was removed by creating under the maize law, which came into force on 
I April 1930, a Monopoly (« Reichsmaisstelle))) on this cereal for the duration 
of two years but afterwards extended. It should be noted that private trade 
is still responsible for the purchase of the imported product but that such product 
can only he imported after being bought from the trader by the Monopoly. The 
general duty on maize was at the same time lowered to Rm. 2.50. The Monopoly 
was to fix from time to time the additional rate to be paid above the import 
price. There is here a double advantage : on the one hand a too acute com¬ 
petition between maize and other cereals can be avoided, on the other the fixed 
prices allow a good profit, which is employed to assist agriculture. 
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The export of cereals was necessary from time to time throughout the period 
considered. Especially after a good harvest the demand was not always strong 
enough in the great consuming regions of the West and the South to allow the 
agriculture of Eastern Germany to obtain a profit, taking into consideration 
the fact that transport by rail for long distances is always costly. 

It was on account of the difference in the costs of transport by sea and-by 
land that there had already been organised at the end of the last century the 
so called '' Einfuhrscheinsystem ”, i. e. the system of import certificates, which 
enable exporters of certain products to import duty free at a later date a 
definite quantity of certain products up to a value corresponding to that which 
these exported products would have represented if calculated at such-date. In 
accordance with the coming into force of the import duties in 1925, these import 
certificates were restored for the harvest of that year as from i October. During 
the period from i August 1926 to 10 October of the same year they had only a 
value corresponding to the duty as before i August 1926. During the period from 
18 Ma^^to 31 July 1927, when the German price of rye was very high in com¬ 
parison with that on the free markets, certificates were not delivered. From 
the time when the duties on cereals began to be increased by successive steps 
31 December 1929), there was a further change in the system so that the 
value of the “ Einfuhrscheine ” did not correspond any longer with the duties on 
cereals. Their maximum value was then fixed as Rm. 6.50 for wheat and barley 
and Rm. 6.00 for rye. This was necessary because, by the spring of 1930, the 
duties had risen higher than the difference between the prices in Germany and 
those on non-protected markets. Eater on they even began to rise above the 
prices in Germany. 

x4t this time Germany and Poland were the two principal rye-exporters in 
the world. To reduce the supply on the importing markets it was desirable to 
arrive at an agreement with Poland and this obliged the Government to organise 
a compulsory syndicate of German rye exporters. This S3mdicate was formed 
at the beginning of 1930, and in connection with it special conditions were 
established for the delivery of import certificates. 

In view of the delicate situation of the public finances the Government felt itself 
obliged to reduce the distribution of import certificates. At first (20 January 1930) ‘ 
the certificates were limited to the export of 500,000 quintals of barley of specific 
weight above 67 kg.; afterwards (18 April 1930), for a quota of 700,000 quintals 
of rye, the value of the certificates was fixed at Rm. 9.00 ; on the other hand 
the deliver^’’ of these certificates was completely aboUshed as from 4 June 1930 
for oats, as from 5 June for wheat flour, as from 5 July for rye, as from 3 October 
for wheat, barley, flour and other products of rye milling and as from 5 November 
for other flours and milling products. 

As has already been said, from 1927 the rye and oat crops developed to such 
an extent that overproduction may be said to have occurred, while considerable 
quantities of wheat and barley had to be imported during the same period. The 
Government attempted^ and with partial success, .to bring about an increase in 
the use of rye for breadmaking, at first by very active propaganda for the consump¬ 
tion of rye bread, afterwards by fixing a maximum extraction percentage and a 
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iiiimmiim percentage of homegrown rye in flour. The law of 17 July 1930 
laid it down that, for the period 15 August 1930 to 30 September 1932, three qual¬ 
ities of rye bread might be made. The extraction percentage had to be either 
100 % (whole bread, '' Vollbrot ’ J or 60 ®/'o at the maximum. Whole bread as well 
as other r5"e bread had to consist up to 97 % of rye flour, while mixed bread had 
to consist up to at least 60 % of rye flour with an extraction percentage not above 
60. A presidential decree of 2 December 1930 changed some of these regulations 
and the more recent legislation gives much more liberty. 

At the same time an attempt was made to find other markets for rye by 
increasing the price of maize (monopoly) and that of barley (customs duty) and 
it was found possible in practice to avoid the purchase of imported fodder barley 
except together with denatured rye (Eosinroggen). 

Special organisations had previously on several occasions purchased large 
quantities of rye, which were put on the market immediately after the harvest. 

All these measures together, however, failed to prevent a reduction in rye 
prices, especially in relation to those of wheat. In the following summary 
are given the average prices of the two cereals at Berlin in Rm. per quintal for 
the more recent agricultural seasons :— 



Wheat 

Rye 

1927-28. 

. . . . 25.03 

25.00 

192S-29. 

. . . . 21.83 

20.47 

1929-30. 

• • • • 25.33 

17.04 

1930-31:. 

. . . . 26.00 

17.18 

1931-32. 

. . . . 23.63 

19.00 

1932-33 (10 months) .... 

. . . . 19.74 

15-59 


This difference, accentuated specially during these last few years, was due 
also to the fact that wheat, as a cereal used in breadmaking, could be completely 
absorbed for that'purpose. For wheat the law of 4 July 1929 already established 
that in the commercial season 1929-30 the mills would be obliged to employ at 
least 30 % of home-grown wheat and in the first four months not less than 40 %. 
For more recent data see below. 

This difference in sensitiveness had the effect of increasing the cultivation 
of wheat and restricting that of rye, and this was also the object of the legislation. 


Average 

Area is thousand ha. 


Wheat 

Rye 

1923-27 ....... 

.1.569 

4,553 

1928. 

.1,728 ' 

4,634 

1929 . 


4,727 

1930 . . 

. .1,781 

4,711 

1931 . 

.2,167 

4,366 

1932 . 

. 2,280 

4,450 

1933 . 


4,513 


For the purpose of increasing the cultivation of barley and of decreasing 
that of oats other measures of analogous character were taken. 
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The result of all this legislation was that, already at the beginning of 1931, 

the German market was practically independent of the situation outside the 

country. 

In the following summary the more important measures taken after i Jan¬ 
uary 1931 are indicated, in so far as they are known to the Institute. 

Wheat and its derivatives. 

A. I (15-1-31) Wheat imported under customs control for the manufacture 
of wheat starch, duty reduced: Rm. 11.25. 

E. I (1-2-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 75 %. 

E. 2 (1-4-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 50 %. 

A. 2 (15-5-31) Wheat imported under customs control and by mills, which in 

the second quarter of 1930 employed foreign wheat or spelt for the manu¬ 

facture of dour and groats, for a quota of 20 % of these quantities destined 
for the manufacture of flour or groats, duty reduced : Rm. 20.00 (duty 
valid until 15-6-31 ; later prolonged until 15-7-31). 

E* 3 (7“6"33^) ^ addition of 10% of potato flour is permitted in products 
of wheat milling for bread making. 

A. 3 (10-6-31) Duty on cereal flours reduced to Rm. 1.50 above the duty on 
I Vs quintals of whole wheat: Rm. 43.16. 

A. 4 (16-7-31) Wheat, regulations as in A, 2 but quota reduced to 5 %; duty 
valid until 31-7-31. 

E. 4 (1-8-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 60 %. 

E. 5 (16-8-31) IVIinimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 97 %. 
At the same time it will be possible to replace 27 % of the total wheat 
milled by wheat imported in compensation for wheat exported previously 
with export certificate (Austauschweizen). 

E. I (20-8-31) The regulations in force concerning import certificates (Ein- 
fuhrscheine) distributed on the export of wheat and rye are modified. 
Thenceforward export certificates (Ausfuhrscheine) may be issued, giving 
the right of free import or of import at reduced duties of the same quanti¬ 
ties of goods as are exported, and not, as previously, giving the [right to a 
quantity equivalent to the value shewn in the import certificate. 

As the difference between the price on the non-protected market and 
the price in Germany for the same product is not ‘fixed the value of 
the export certificate also changes. 

A. 5 (24-8-31) Wheat, on production of an export certificate proving export 
during the period ending 31-12-31; Rm. 2.00 (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

E. 6 (16-10-31) Mixing percentage of potato flour in products of the milling of 
wheat for breadmaking fixed at 4 %. The utilisation of these products 
is obligatory for concerns using wheat flour for the manufacture of bread 
or pastry (Regulation valid until 15-4-32). 


Ec. 7 Ingl. ^ 
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A. 6 (16-11-31) Hard wheat imported under customs control by mills which 

manufactured hard wheat groats in 1931 before i October for the manufac¬ 
ture of these groats : Rm. 11.25 (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

B. I (1-1-32) The percentage tax on turnover, which, so far as it concerns import¬ 

ed merchandise, is called a compensation tax (Ausgleichssteuer) is 2 %. 
For whole cereals, the residues of the manipulation of these cereals (in¬ 
cluding cereal bran) is at a reduced rate of 0.85 %. Reexported products 
are exempt from this tax. 

F. 2 (31-3-32) The regulation of import certificates (Einfuhrscheinordnung) is 
abrogated and replaced by a regulation of export certificates (Ausfuhr- 
scheinordnung), relating to all kinds of cereals (and legumes) as well as 
to their milling products, while the regulation of home-grown products 
under F. i referred only to wheat and rye. The export certificate to be 
delivered on the exports of milling products must correspond to the 
quantities of the whole products employed in their manufacture (Reg. 
of 19-3-32). 

A. 7 (1-4-32) Supertariff for shipments of certain products originating in 


or consigned from Poland or Canada:— 
for Poland:— 

wheat, general duty.Rm. 30.00 

wheat imported under customs control for the manufac¬ 
ture of wheat starch. » 14.00 

hard wheat imported under customs control for the • 
manufacture of hard wheat groats (see A. 6 ) » 14.00 

for Canada:— 

cereal flours Rm. 13.00 above the duty on i '/j quintals 
of wheat...! . . . . » 56.66 


A. 8 (18-4-32) Wheat imported under customs control for poultry-feeding 
(Huhnerweizen) in quantities determined by and on production of a special 
licence from the hlinistry of Finance: exempt (exemption valid until 
30-6-33, later prolonged until 10-7-32). 

9 (1-5-32) Wheat imported under customs control for the manufacture of 
flour and groats, to be imported by the mills, which between April and 
June 1930 employed foreign wheat or spelt for the manufacture of flour 
and groats. Import limited to the months of May and June 1932 and 
to 13 % of the quantities of home-grown or imported wheat and rye, 
employed for the same purpose in similar establishments during the second 
quarter of 1930 : Rm. 18.00. 

A. 10 (1-7-32) Supertariff for shipments or^inating in or consigned from 
Canada: abrogated. 

E. 7 (1-8-32) Mimmum percentage of home-grown wheat for tnilling gy 
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A. II (1-8-32) Hard wheat imported under customs control for the manufacture, 
of hard wheat groats, to be imported by the mills up to a quota of 45% of 
the quantity of foreign hard wheat utilised in 1931 for the same purpose : 
Rm. 16.00 (duty valid until 31-7-33 ; the duty for shipments originating 
in or consigned from Poland amounts to Rm. 20.00). 

A. 12 (1-8-32) Wheat on delivery of an export certificate proving export 
during the period :— 

1-8-32 to 31-10-32 : exempt; 

1-11-33 to 31-1-33 : 0.75; 

(duty valid until 31-7-33). 

E. 8 (16-8-32) ]VIinimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 97 % 

(percentage to remain in force until 15-8-33). 

E. 9 (14-10-32) The mixing percentage of potato flour in products of wheat 
milling for breadmaking is fixed until 15-10-33 at 2.50 %. 

A. 13 (1-2-33) Wheat on delivery of a certificate proving export of the same 
quantity of seed wheat during the period 1-2-33 fo 31-5-33- exempt 
(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 14 (6-3-33) Wheat to be imported by mills belonging to a special organis¬ 
ation on production of an export certificate showing the export of a corres¬ 
ponding quantity of products of wheat milling : Rm. 0.75 (duty valid 
until 31-7-33)- 

Rye. and. its. detimivues^ 

^ (5-3-31) general duty increased in view of the risk of imports of 
Russian rye purchased with this object in Rotterdam, to Rm. 20.00. 

E. I (9-4-31) The minimum extraction percentage for flour from home-grown 

rye is changed from 60 % to 70 % in conformity with the bread law. 

F. I (20-8-31) See F. i wheat. 

A. 2 (24-8-31) Rye on delivery of an export certificate proving export during 

the period ending 31-12-31, Rm. i.oo (duty valid until 31-7-32). 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (31-3-32)' See F. 2 wheat. 

A. 3 (1-4-32) Supertarifi for shipments of certain products originating in or 
consigned from Poland or Canada:— 


for Poland: rye.Rm. 30.00 

for Canada: cereal flour. » 56.66 


A. 4 (1-7-32) See A. 10 wheat. 

E. 2 (31-7-32) Minimum extraction percentage abrogated. 
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X - (i-S-32) R3^e, on deliver^^ of an export certificate proving export during 
the period : 

1-8-32 to 31-10-32 : exempt; 

1-11-32 to 31-1-33' 0*50; 

(dut}^ valid until 3i-7'’33)* 

A. 6 (1-2-33) R^^e, on production of a certificate proving the export of the same 
quantit}^ of seed r^’-e during the period 1-2-33 to 31-5-33: exempt 
(exemption valid until 31-7-33)* 

A. 7 (6-3-33) Rye, to be imported by mills belonging to a special organization 
on production of an export certificate showing the export of a corresponding 
quantity' of products of r^’-e milling: Rm, 0.50 (duty valid until 31-7-33). 

Barley and its derivatives, 

A. I (26-6-31) Barley for stockfeeding imported under customs control, on 
controlled purchase of a certain quantity of denatured rye, potato flakes 
or maize from the monopoly, in quantities to be fixed separately: Rm. 5.00. 

F. I (23-11-31) Re-introduction of import certificates, exempting exporters of 
barley and oat products from payment of import duties on similar 
products imported, suspended on 5-11-30. 

Value shown on the certificates for bailey products: 

Malt Rm. 10.00. 

Pearl barle3% groats, semolina and barler’’ flakes and meal resulting from 
the manufacture of these products; Rm. 8.00 (reg. of 17-11-31). 

A. 2 {1-12-31) Barley for stockfeeding imported under customs control on 

controlled purchase of % quintal of potato flakes : Rm. 4.00. 

E. I (18-12-31) Barley for stockfeeding imported under customs control; duty 

unmodified but the controlled purchase of a certain quantit37’ of home 
grown barley, potato flakes and other products of home agriculture or 
their derivatives in a quantity to be fixed separately, now obligatory.- 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (16-1-32) The issue of import certificates in connection with the export 

of barley malt revoked (reg. of 8-1-32), 

3 (3^"3-32) See F, 2 wheat. The regulations of F. i and of F. 2 remain 
in force. 

A. 4 (1-4-32) Supertariff on shipments of certain products originating in 


or consigned from Canada:— 

barley, general duty...i _ Rm. 25,00 

barley for stockfeeding, under customs control. .... » 20.00 


A* 5 (^**7-32) See A. 10 wheat. 
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E. 2 (9-9-32) Barley for stockfeeding, imported under customs control; duty 

unmodified but the purchase of a quintal of denatured rye or of a quintal 
of home-grown barley now obligatory. 

F. 4 (18-9-32) Regulations of F. i and F. 2 revoked. 

Issue of import certificates abrogated (reg. of 6-9-32). 

A. 6 (26-10-32) Barley for stockfeeding, import under customs control, up to a 
quota of 20 % of the quantity of barley exported in the form of malt 
by the malteries having the right to receive an export certificate; on pro¬ 
duction of a permit, stating that such quantity of barley in the form of 
malt has been exported : exempt (exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 7 (26-10-32) Barley other than for stockfeeding, on production of an export 
certificate, stating that a corresponding quantity in the form of pearled 
grain, semolina, groats and fiakes, as well as meal resulting from the manu¬ 
facture of these products, has been exported : exempt (exemption valid 
^ until 31-7-33)* 

A. 8 (1-2-33) Barley on production of a certificate proving the export of the 
same quantity of §eed barley during the period 1-2-33 31-5-33 • exempt 

(exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

C. I (10-2-33) Barley for stock feeding, import prohibited up to end of current 
agricultural season, except with export certificate. 


Oats and oat derivatives, 

A, I (3-5-31) Oats, general duty : Rm. 16.00. 

F, I (25-11-31) The concession of import certificates reintroduced (see F. i 
barley). Value shown on the certificates for oats milling products, excluding 
oats merely broken or rolled ; Rm. 8.00. (reg. of 17-11-31). 

B. I (1-1-32) See B. i wheat. 

F. 2 (16-1-32) The issue of import certificates in connection with the export of 
bruised or coarsely pulverized oats revoked (reg. of 8-1-32). 

3 (31-3-3^) See F. 2 wheat. The regulations of F. i and of F. 2 remain 
in force. 

F. 4 (18-9-32) Regulations of F. i and of F. 2 revoked. Issue of import 
certificates abrogated (reg. of 6-9-32). 

A. 2 (26-10-32) Oats, on production of an export certificate stating that a corre¬ 
sponding quantity of oats in the form of milling products (excepting rough 
oats coarsely broken, rolled, bruised or otherwise reduced) has been ex¬ 
ported ; exempt (exemption valid until 31-7-33). 

A. 3 (1-2-33) Oats, on production of a certificate proving the export of the same 
quantity of seed oats during the period 1-2-33 3^-5“33 • exempt (exemp¬ 

tion valid until 31-7-33). 
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A. 4 (ii“3“33) Oats, on production of an export certificate proving tlie export 
of the same quantity of oats: Rm. 8.00. 

(dut}" valid until 31-7-33)- 

A. 5 (11-3-33) Oats, on production of an export certificate stating that a cor¬ 
responding quantity in the form of milling products (excepting rough oats 
coarsely broken, roiled, bruised or otherwise reduced) has been exported: 
Rm^ 8,00 (in case of authorized export before 11-3-33: exempt; see A. 2) 
(reduced duty valid until 3i“7“33)- 

Make mid defivatives, 

E. I (1-4-32) State monopoly prolonged for 2 years until 31 - 3 - 34 - 

A. I (10-1-33) Supertariff is applied to shipments of maize, originating in or 
consigned from Argentina ; duty Rm. 25.00. 

A. 2 (13-2-33) Supertariff for Argentine maize abrogated (see A. i). 

E. 2 (2-6-33). measure limiting the action of the monopoly to 31-3-34 
(E. i) abrogated. At the same time the monopoly is reorganised. 

General note with reference to maize, — Apart from the measures referred 
to above, others adopted in recent years call for mention. As already stated 
in the introduction to this section the maize monopoly has had the result 
of regulating to a certain extent the consumption of other feed grains. By 
raising or lowering the additional rate as may be advantageous to the mono¬ 
poly it has been possible to limit maize consumption whenever the supply of 
other feed grains was in excess of demand, and to increase it when a certain 
shortage of such other grains might involve risk to the financial results of cattle 
breeding and fattening. 

In addition for the encouragement of egg production a cheap maize has 
been made available for poultry breeders at a low price. This poultr3rmaize 
(Huhnermais) has to be supplied through the co-operative egg-marketing 
societies; hence breeders who desire to benefit must become members of these 
societies, a fact which as had an important influence on the egg-market. At 
the same time the wheat and barley market have benefited, as the special maize 
is sold only in combination with certain quantities of these other products, 
bought in the ordinary course on the home market. 

The monopoly also supplies maize at a cheap rate to manufacturers of maizena 
while these are compdled to make exclusive use of potato flour in the 
manufacture of glucose, instead of maize flour as formerly. By this arrange¬ 
ment an increase in the consumption of potato flour, a native product, is 
secured. These measures however do not sufiace to secure a complete control 
of the home market as a number of other products, used in stock feeding, 
remain stiH free. The trade in these products also, as will be seen from the 
following table, has gradually been absorbed by the Reichsmaisstelle 
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Date of coming 

under Products 

.the monopoly 

8-7-32 Dari, sorghuria, etc. 

29-12-32 Cereals other than rye, wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, millet, 
maize, dari and rice. 

Unpolished rice. 

Polished rice. 

Rice waste products, other than as required for human 
consumption. 

Waste products of starch manufacture, other than as required 
for human consumption. 

6-4-33 Oil seeds. 

Oil-seed cake, etc. 

It should be noted that the additional rates levied by the monopoly are 
relatively high in the case of products required for cattle-feeding but very 
low where it is guaranteed that the products will be used for human con¬ 
sumption. 

General note referring to all products. — In the trade treaties recently 
concluded with certain European States, which are exporters of cereals, Ger¬ 
many has conceded preferential duties, subject to the condition that the other 
States with which Germany has trade treaties based on the most favoured 
nation clause raise no objection. Since on the other hand up to the present 
this opposition still exists, it has not been found possible to enforce that part 
of the treaties which refer to these preferences. It may be of interest however 
to quote the most significant provisions that have been stipulated in this 
regard. 

The new treaty with Bulgaria contains as preferential duties, expressed as 
percentages of the general duties in force at the time of importation, the 
following reduced duties :— 

Bulgarian wheat.. .. 75 % 

Bulgarian barley, for cattle feeding, under customs control in the 
event of a controlled purchase of barley, of potato flakes or of other 

native agricultural products.. 50 % 

Other Bulgarian barley for cattle feeding under customs control. 50 % 
Bulgarian. maize ' . . ... 40 % 

The treaty with Hungary contains a similar stipulation for Hungarian 
wheat. It should be added that Germany at the time of the Stresa Conference 
(September 1932) reckoned on allowing similar preferences also to Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. However, in consequence of the termination of the trade treaty 
with the last named country as from 6 March 1933, Yugoslavia no longer 
enjoys most favoured nation treatment. 

The difficulty of giving effect to treaties of this order is further seen in 
the action which Germany found itself compelled to take with regard to Ar¬ 
gentina. Argentina has for a long time defended the most favoured nation 






clause in its integrity. As however regional agreements containing variations 
in favour of countries in the same region were generally considered as permiss¬ 
ible, Argentina had concluded an agreement of this kind with Chile. This agree¬ 
ment was however unfavourable to Germany and it was by way of reprisals for 
the agreement arranged by Argentina, which did not wish to allow the prefer¬ 
ential clause in respect of cereals from South Eastern Europe, that Germany 
increased the duty on Argentina maize until the time when certain clauses in 
the agreement between Argentina and Chile were modified. 

3. — Austria. 

Introduction. ~ Austria, within its post-war frontiers, is principally a moun¬ 
tainous country, a fact which encourages specialisation on livestock production. 
The area of permanent meadows and pastures is considerably larger than that 
of arable land. On the areas under crop, cereals preponderate, as may be seen 
from the figures of areas harvested on the average for the five-year period 
1923-27, viz:— 


Wheat.198,000 ha. 

Rye. 382,000 » 

Barley.142,000 » 

Oats . 313,000 » 

Maize. 60,000 » 


giving a total of 1,095,000 ha. or nearly 57 % of the total arable land. 
Even if it is remembered that much rye bread is eaten in Austria, it is evident 
that a population of 6,700,000 inhabitants {an average figure for recent years), 
cannot be fed from the produce of the area under bread cereals, especially as 
3rields are rather low in the mountainous regions. The balance of production 
and import surplus in the period 1923-27 was as follows (in thousands of 
quintals):— 

Production Import Surplus 


Wheat.2,692 4.255 

Rye.4,700 909 

Barley.1,929 705 

Oats.3,938 833 

Maize._ .1,043 1,411 


In the former Austro-Hungarian Empire there was already tariff protec¬ 
tion for agricultural products, which before the war was quite effective, as 
the different regions were in a very good position to complement each other, 
each of them producing the commodities with respect to which it possessed natural 
advantages. Some encouragement to cereal-growing was thus given to farms 
situated within the borders of the present Austrian Republic. There was 
howefer no great development there, more favourable conditions existing in 
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a large part of former Hungary. The regions at present forming Austria used 
to be in fact exporters of industrial products, to which- the frontiers of the 
other new States were, after the war, nearly or completely closed. It was 
consequently considered necessary, in order to maintain equilibrium in the 
trade balance, to give more attention to agriculture. This was all the more 
urgent because of the existence in present-day Austria of the very large capital, 
Vienna, which had formerly been the principal centre of consumption of the 
Empire. It could, as such, be easil5r maintained in a country of 5^)356^000 
inhabitants (1910) of which its 2,031,000 inhabitants represented only 4 % but 
only with great difficulty when its 1,825,000 inhabitants represented the high 
proportion of 27 % in a country having the reduced population of 6,733,000 
inhabitants (1931). 

In 1924, when the new customs law entered into force, it was nevertheless 
believed to be possible to restrict protection to very narrow limits: for wheat, 
rye, barley and oats the same duty was fixed, always in relation to the price 
of the first-named product on the home market and varying, in gold crowns, 
from 0.25 to 4.00. After currency stabilisation it was possible to fix the duty 
more exactly. The duties continued to be established in gold crowns but with 
the stipulation that payment might be made in schillings of the legal currency 
on the conversion basis of i gold crown = 1.44 schilling. Owing to the necessity 
of obtaining advantages in customs treaties with the other Succession States, the 
duties were considerably increased in the autonomous tariff so that they could 
be lowered again if necessary to obtain concessions from the other party by 
means of a customs convention. 

This system has, since then, always been followed. The first duty fixed in 
this way was one of 1,50 gold crowns per quintal on barley (treaty’’ of 1924 
with Czechoslovakia)^ 

It was followed by a duty on cereal flours. Whereas the customs law 
fixed this duty at 3.00 gold crowns above^he duty on i quintal of wheat, which 
supplement was raised on 10 August 1926 to as^much as 5.00 gold crowns above 
the duty on i quintal of the same cereal in the grain, a treaty with Hungary, 
enforced on 14 August 1926, lowered it (for flour and meal other than maize 
meal) to only 1,45 gold crowns above the duty on i quintal of the same cereal 
in the grain. The restriction exists, however, that this supplement is calculated 
on the basis that the duty on the cereal in the grain will not reach r.50 gold 
crowns. If, on the contrary, it reaches 1.50 gold crowns or more the supplement¬ 
ary duty is automatically raised to 1.65 gold crowns. 

These duties were not, however, sufficient for Austrian agriculture and 
have since been increased several times. In 1927 and 1928 the duties on wheat, 
rye and oats were fixed at 2.00 gold crowns per quintal in the new treaties 
with Yugoslavia and Hungary and that on cereal flours and meals (other than 
maize meal) was fixed, for the latter country, at 5.00 gold crowns. These conven- 
tional duties remained in force until 15 July 1931 but in 1928 the autonomous 
duty on flours was raised to 8.00 gold crowns above the duty on x quinta^ 
of the same cereal in the grain and on 27 July 1930 it was further increased to 
8.00 gold crowns above that on 2 quintals of the same cereal in the grain. At 
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the same time, in view of the marked fall in prices, it was laid down that the 
Government cotild levy a supplementary duty on wheat, rye, barley and oats 
in the event of a fall in prices, other than one of a temporary nature, which 
might become a danger to cereal production. 

During this period of fixing duties, recourse was had to another means of 
aiding cereal producers. The law of 27 September 1929 regulated exports of 
cereals in the grain (and also of cattle) hy means of import certificates (Einfuhr- 
scheine), to be issued against exports of wheat, rye, barley and oats of good 
quality and valid, within the nine months after export of such products, for 
the pa3mient of import duties on any product imported up to an amount equal 
to the sum which would have had to be paid for import of the same quantity 
of the same cereal at the date of export. For cereals this certificate could be used 
either by the exporter himself or by a member of cooperative organisations. 
A new law of 29 January 1930 limited the use of certificates by the exporter 
to the pa3mient on imports of wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

The law of 16 July 1930 having reference to the special measures to be 
adopted for remedying the agricultural crisis has given the possibility of utilis¬ 
ing for the purpose a special fund of 96 million schillings for providing crop 
premiums and subsidising the handling of cereals used in breadmaking, as also 
for giving special assistance to the peasants in the mountain districts. 

A fiscal measure, which entered into force on i January 1930 and has 
some bearing on the formation of prices, is the turnover tax levied on imports 
and amounting to 2 % ad valorem for cereals in the grain, 7 % for wheat and 
maize groats and for flour and 5 % for other milling products. The value includes 
the import duty. 

The conventional duties on i January 1931, fixed in 1927 and 1928, were as 


follows (per quintal): — 

Wheat, rye, oats (Hungary).2.00 gold crowns 

Barley (Czechoslovakia) ..2.00 » » 

Earley for fodder, recognised as such (autonomous). exempt. 

Maize (autonomous).exempt. 

Wheat flour, rye flour, barley meal and oatmeal 

(Hungary) ...5.00 gold crowns 

Maize-meal (autonomous) .. 8.00 » » 


These conventionial duties are imposed on commodities originating in 
and consigned from neighbouring countries, which are, in general, the only 
important sources of cereals. In the event of shortage occurring in the Danu- 
hian countries, on the contrary, account must be taken of the fact that the 
United States also has a commercial treaty with Austria giving most favoured 
nation treatment but that shipments from Canada, Argentina and Australia 
are aSected by the general duties. 

In the following summary are given the more important modifications 
in so far as they are known to the Institute. 
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' Wheat and its derivatives, 

F, I (1-5-31) The import certificate system introduced by the law of 27-9-29 
and modified by that of 29-1 30 abrogated (reg, of 27-3-31). 

A. I (1-7-31) Wheat: the general duty provided for in the new general tariff 
of 27-7-30 increased by a supplementary dut}^ of 4.00 gold cr. At the 
same time the general duty on wheat flour increased by twice the 
amount of this supplementary duty: 8.00 gold cr. 

A. 2 (15-7-31) W'heat: the duty fixed in the treaty with Hungary abrogated: 
for shipments of any origin: — 

basic duty.6.00 gold cr. 

supplementary duty .4.00 » » 

A. 3 (15-7-31) Wheat flour: duty .fixed in the treaty with Hungary modified: 
3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 2 quintals of wheat: 3.50 -f 2 X (6.00 + 
4.00) = 23.30 gold cr. 

A. 4 (12-2-32) Wheat: supplementary duty changed to 5.00 gold cr. Duty 
on wheat flour: 3,50 + 2 X (6.00 + 5.00) = 25.50. 

A. 5 (15-7-32) Commercial treaty with Hungary terminated; shipments of 

wheat flour of this origin paid the general duties: 8.00 + 2 X (6.00 4 - 
5.00) == 30.00 gold cr. The duty of 3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 2 
quintals of wheat remains in force as a conventional duty, fixed also in 
the treaty with Yugoslavia (enforced 9-3-32). 

D. I (16-7-32) Imports of flour and milling derivatives of wheat, rye and barley 
♦ made subject to the production of a special import licence. Provisionally 
this will be issued unconditionally except for Shipments consigned from 
Hungary, 

D. 2 (4-8-32) Imports from Hungary of wheat flour and semolina made subject 
to the production of an import licence. The granting of a licence is 
made conditional on the export to Hungary of Austrian products of 
the same value. 

B. I (21-8-32) A crisis surtax of 100 % added to the turnover tax, giving 


the following total amounts: — 

for cereals in the grain .. ad valorem 

for cereal flours (except rye flour, which is exempt 
from the surtax) .............. 14 % )> )> 

for wheat and maize groats.. 14% » » 

for other cereal milling products ..10 % » » 


D. 3 (13-9-32) The import licence for flours and other milling products of wheat, 
rye and barley may be granted immediately by the customs ofiices, except 
in the case of shipments consigned from Hungary, 

A. 6 (x-t-33) Wheat flour: new commercial treaty with Hungary, again fixing 
the duty at 3.56 gold cr. above the duty on 2 quintals of wheat. 
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D. 4 (1-1-33) The new treaty with Hungary having entered into force, the 
obstacles to obtaining an import licence for shipments from this origin 
were abrogated. 

B. 2 (30-3-33') The official relation between the gold crown and the schilling 
of legal currency changed from i gold cr. = 1.44 schilling to i gold cr. 
= 1.80 schilling. 

A. 7 (30-3-33) Wheat: the supplementary duty reduced to 2.80 gold cr. 
The duty on flour consequently 3.50 -f 2 X (6.00 + 2.80) = 21.10 gold 
crowns. (Supplementary duty fixed until 20-6-33 ; later prolonged). 

3 (3-6-33) Official ratio between the gold crown and the schilling of the 
legal currency altered to i gold crown = 1:83 s'chilling. 

Rye and its derivatives, 

F. I (1-5-31) See F. i wffieat. 

A. I (1-7-31) Rye and rye flour: general duties increased by supplementary 
duties of 4.00 gold cr. and 8.00 gold respectively; see A.i wheat. 

A, 2 (15-7-31) Rye: the duty fixed in the treaty with Hungary abrogated; 
for shipments of any origin: — 

basic duty.. 6.00 gold cr, 

supplementary duty.4.00 » » 

The duty on flour fixed in the new treaty with Hungary at 3.50 
gold cr. above the duty on 2 quintals of rye i. e. at this moment at 23,50 
gold cr.; see also A, 3 wheat. 

4 . 3 (13-2-33) Rye: the supplementary duty reduced to 2.00 gold cr. The 

duty on rye flour consequently 19.50 gold cr. 

A. 4 (15-7-32) Commercial treaty with Hungary terminated; general duty 
in force: rye flour 24.00 gold cr. 

D. I (16-7-32) See T>. 1 wheat. 

A. 5 (5-8-33) Rye: supplementary duty increased to 4.00 gold cr. The duty 

on rye flour consequently 28.00 gold cr. 

B. I (31-8-33) Rye: crisis surtax (see B. i wheat). Rye flour exempt from the 

crisis surtax, 

D. 2 (13-9-32) See D. 3 wheat. 

A. 6 (1-1-33) Rye flour: new comm„ercial treaty with Hungary; duty: 3.50 
gold cr, above tie duty oh 2 quintals of rye. 

D. 3 {x-i-33) See D. 4 wheat. 

2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

A. 7 (30-3-33) Ryo- the supplementary duty reduced to 2.00 gold ct. The 
duty on flour consequently 19.50 gold cr. 

3 (3-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 
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Barley and its derivatives. 

F. I (1-5-31) See F. i wheat. 

A. I {1-7-31) Barley and barley meal: general duties increased by supple¬ 
mentary duties of 4.00 and 8.00 gold cr. respectively. 

A. 2 (15-7-31) Meal and other barley milling products : new duty in the com¬ 
mercial treaty with Hungary: 3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 1.5 quintals 
of barley: 3.50 + (i-S X 2.00) = 6.50 gold cr. ^ 

A, 3 (28-7-31) Barley: new duty in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia: 
6.00 gold cr. and supplementary duty of 4.00 gold cr.. At the same 
time the duty on barley malt fixed at 2.00 gold cr. above the duty 
on 1.33 quintals of barley = 15.30 gold cr. Corresponding to the 
increase in the duty on whole barley, that on meal, etc., raised to 
3.50 -f- (1.5 X 10.00) = 18.50 gold cr. 

A. 4 (15-7-32) Barley meal, etc. : the treaty with Hungary terminated. Pro¬ 

ducts of this origin to pay the general duty of 28.00 gold cr. See A. 
5 wheat. 

D. I (16-7-32) See D. i wheat. 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. 

H. 2 (22-8-32) Imports from Hungary of unroasted barley malt subjected to a 
licence. For conditions, see B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (30-8-32) Imports of barley (except feeding barley) and of unroasted 
barley malt subjected to a special licence. 

B. 4 (13-9-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A. 5 (1-1-33) Barley meal, etc.: new commercial treaty with Hungary; duty, 

3.50 gold cr. above the duty on 1.5 quintals of barley. 

B. 5 (1-1-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

B. 2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat, 

B. 3 (3-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Oats and oat derivatives. 

F. I (1-5-31) See F. i wheat 

A. I (15-7-31) Oat meal and other milling products: new duty in the commercial 
treaty with Hungary: 3,50 gold crowns above the duty on 1,5 quintals 
of oats: 6.50 gold crowns. 

A. 2 (28-7-31) Oats: new duty in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia: 
3.00 gold crowns without supplement. The duty on oat meal and other 
milling products: 3.50 -f- (1.5 X 3) = 8.00 gold crowns. 

A. 3 (15-7-32) Oat meal etc.: commercial treaty with Hungary terminated; 

general duty in force: S.oo + (2 X 3.00) == 14,00 gold crowns. . 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. 
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A. 4 (1-1-33) Oat meal, etc., new commercial treaty with Hungary; duty: 

3.50 gold crowns above the duty on 1.5 quintals of oats, 

D. I (8-1-33) Imports of oats subjected to a special licence. 

B, 2 {30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

3 (3-6-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Maize and its derivatives. 

B. I (21-8-32) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (30-3-33) See B. 2 wheat. 

B- 3 ( 3 - 6 - 33 ) See B. 3 wheat. 

General note. — Attention may be drawn to the assistance to be given to 
the export trade in accordance with the trade treaty between Austria and 
Hungaiy, in force from 19 July 1931 until 15 July 1932, the subject being dealt 
with in a special appendix. In execution of the first part of this a joint council 
for transport charges was set up. The object of this council was to control and 
more particularly to lower commercial transport charges as between the two 
countries (reduction in normal rates). The second part of the appendix made 
provision in each country for central organisations the function of which was the 
regulation of the export trade to other countries. These bodies, which were to 
benefit by exemptions from taxes and by preferences in the matter of distraints, 
were required to give the exporters in their own country certain credit facilities, 
including reductions in interest rates. In general (though without any express 
declaration in this sense), the object was to give a certain preference to the 
products of the other contracting country. This system however could not 
work entirely satisfactorily owing to the limitation towards the end of 1931 
of the financial means available and to the falling off of imports, which was the 
result of difficulties in providing for the payment of the imports in question. 

It was largely in consequence of these difficulties that the treaty no longer 
proved satisfactory and notice was given to terminate as on 13 July 1932. 

Afterwards an attempt was made openly to adopt preferential treatment, 
but this policy cannot become operative until after authorisation by the other 
States which have trade treaties with Austria depending on the most favoured 
nation clause. 

The first treaty concluded on this basis, which came into force on 9 March 
1932 was that with Yugoslavia, by which it is agreed that an annual quota of 
500,000 quintals of wheat grown in and consigned from Yugoslavia may be 
imported by Austria on payment of a duty which is 3.20 gold crowns per quintal 
lower that the general duty on wheat in force for Austrian imports at the date 
of such importation. 

The new treaty with Hungary contains the same provision for the same 
.quantity of wheat and with the same reduction in duty. It is also indicated in 
this case that, provided there be no opposition from other States with which 
Austria has concluded a treaty based on the most favoured nation clause, this 
clause should come into force on i July 1933. 
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4. — Belgium and BuxEMStrEG. 

(Union Economique Belgo-I/Uxembourgeoise). 

IntroiucHon. — In these two countries horticulture plays a very important 
r 61 e and agriculture is also generally highly intensive and directed largely 
toward the transformation of primary products into more refined products, 
that is to say, by the feeding of beef cattle and the production of dairy products 
and eggs. At the same time cereals also occupy a very important place ; during 
the quinquennial period 1923-27 the following were the average areas harvested:— 


Belgium I^usembuig 

Wheat.145,300 ha. 10,700 ha. 

Rye. 229,500 » 6,900 » 

Barley. 33,000 » 3,100 » 

Oats.266,100 M 29,000 » 


that is, a total for Belgium of 673,900 ha., 55 %, and for lyusemburg of 49,700 
ha., 44 % of the arable area. 

At the same time, as human consumption is limited principally to a small 
percentage of the wheat (which generally is not favoured for breadmaking), and 
the other cereals are used almost exclusively for stockfeeding, it is evident 
that, with ah extremely dense population, large quantities must be imported. 
In the Customs Union of Belgium and Luxemburg the production and the import 
surplus were as follows on the average of the five above-mentioned years (in 
each case in thousands of quintals):— 

Productioa Production Import surplus into 
of Belgium of Luxemburg the Customs Union 


W'heat.3,807 135 10,893 

Rye.5341 90 398 

Barley. 891 40 2,622 

Oats.6,694 303 1,046 

Maize. — — 5 , 4^7 


It is evident that under these conditions import duties would on the one 
hand increase the cost of production of animal products and on the other would 
not prove effective in assisting farmers, who in general employ a large part of 
their cereals on their own farms, while at the same time the cost of living would 
increase, as is almost always the case when import duties succeed in raising 
prices. 

Taking this into account, only a very small duty has been levied on flour 
- a duty, in fact, which protects only the milling industry-and another on 
oats. These duties consist of a basic duty, which in general does not change, 
and of a coefficient of maj oration, which was increased in accordance with the 
degree of inflation (the Belgian franc and the belga were stabilised on 26 October 
1926) and later with the fall of prices. In this way duties on flour other than 
oat flour were doubled in 1926 while the duty on oats and oat flour did not 
change after the coming into force in 1924 of the new law concerning the customs 
tariff (the fiist modifications date from 1931 - see A. i oats). 
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In this way the duties at the end of 1930 were:— 


Wheat, rye, barle3^ maize .exempt 

Oats.. * * ‘ quintal 

Flour, etc. of wheat, r^^e, barle^^ and maize . . » 4.00 » » 

Meal, etc. of oats.. >> 8.00 » » 

Malt... » 17.50 » )> 


Even on oats the duty remains of very small importance, as is seen by the 
fact that the average price in December 1927 for home-grown oats available 
at Antwerp was frs. 163.60 per quintal, while that of the same month in 1929 
and 1930 respectively was frs. 132.75 and frs. 68.25. 

To increase the price of home-grown wheat a special decree, which came 
into force on 21 January 1930, subjected the import and transit of wheat an^ 
wheat flour to a special licence. Later a further decree established as from 
27 October 1930 the necessity of producing on imports of rye, barley and 
oats, as well as of flour, groats, etc. of rye, barley and oats, a special import 
licence in so far as these products originate in or are consigned from the U. S. S. R. 

As regards Luxemburg a law of 31 January 1930 established that a minis¬ 
terial decree “ might fix the minimum percentage of home-grown cereals (wheat 
meslin, rye) which the millers. should compulsorily employ in the manufac¬ 

ture of flour destined for breadmaking and other food uses in the country 
Further, ** it may also fix the maximum extraction percentage of flours manu_ 
factured from home-grown wheat destined to be mixed with foreign flour § 
for the purpose of internal consumption By a decree coming into force on ii 
February following, the minimum percentage of wheat from home-grown cereals 
was fixed at 15 %, of which 10 % was to be wheat flour and 5 % rye flour, 
and in the case of pure rye flour destined for breadmaking (and not for mixing) 
15 % of home-grown rye flour, while the maximum extraction percentage 
of the same home-grown flours is fixed at 65 %. 

Finally it should be stated that there is a transmission tax levied on 
imports, which amounted at first (as from 6 March 1927) to 4 % ad valorem 
for whole cereals and flour, etc. of barle^^ oats and maize and to i % for 
flour, etc. of wheat and r^’-e, to be reduced on 16 Jul^^ 1930 to i % ad valorem 
for wheat, rye and their flours and to 2 % for the other cereals and flours here 
enumerated. The value on which the tax is calculated includes the import duty. 

In the following summary are given (in so far as they have come to the notice 
of the Institute) all the measures modif3dng the situation subsequently to i 
January 1931. 

Wheat and its derivatives. 

D. I (19-3-31) A special permit is necessary for import and transit of wheat, 
wheat flour, wheat groats and semolina. 

B. I (26-7-31) Transmission tax changed:— 

wheat, rye. 2% ad valorem 

barley, oats, maize..4 % » 

flour and groats of wheat and rye, pearl barley, oat 

flakes , * ... z% » 

other .flours and cereal milling products .. 4 % » 


» 

» 
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A. I (27-3-32)|Import duties temporarily increased by 15 %: cereal flour other 

than that of oats: 4.60 francs. 

2 {27-3-33) Transmission tax increased by 10 %, namely, from 2 % to 2.2 % 
and from 4 % to 4.4 %. 

E. I (22-9-32) Wheat flour for breadmaking to contain 10% of homegrown 
wheat. 

D. 2. (22-9-32) During the period in which wheat flour for breadmaking must 
contain a percentage of home-grown wheat no import licence to be granted 
for soft wheat of a kind which might be confused with Belgian wheat or 
for wheat flour. 

B. 3 (16-1-33) Transmission tax increased from 2.2 % to 2.3 % and from 4.4 % 

to 5.0 %. 

Rye and its derivatives. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. I (27-3-32) See A. i wheat. 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 

Barley and oat derivatives. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A, I (27-3-32) Duties increased by 15 % :— 

barley meal.• 4* 60 frs. 

barley malt.20.12 » 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-8-32) Transmission tax on barley, oat and maize meals and barley 
malt originating in or consigned from France or Canada: 4% ad valorem 
above the tax payable on products of other origin or consignment. 

B. 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 


Oats and oat derivatives. 

A. I (14-3-31) Import duty increased: 

oats.21.00 frs. 

oat meal, groats, etc.28.00 » 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A, 2 (27-3-32) Duties increased by 15 % : 

oats. 24.15 Frs. 

oat meal, groats, etc.32.20 » 

B. 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 


A. 3 (1-4-32) Oat groats, semolina and flakes: duty increased to 36.00 francs; 

temporary supplement of 15 % unchanged: total: 41.40 francs. 

B. 3 {1-8-32) See B. 3 barley. 

B, 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 
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Maize and its derivatives. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. I (27-3-32) See A, i wheat. 

B, 2 (27-3-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

D. 1 (9-6-32) Imports of maize meal and other milling products subject to 

special licence (Reg. of 10-5-32). 

B. 3 (1-8-32) See B. 3 barley. 

B. 4 (16-1-33) See B. 3 wheat. 


5. — Btogaeia. 

Bulgaria is an exporter of cereals. During the quinquennium 1923-1927 
production and export surplus were, on the average, as follows (in thousands 


of quintals): — 

Productioa Export Surplus 

Wkeat.; . . . 9,463 493 

Rye.1,563 78 

Barley. 2,243 297 

Oats. 996 I 

Maize . . , . ..6,128 1,323 


In later years, tliis situation kas not greatly ckanged. From this fact it is 
evident that the customs duties could only have an influence during brief 
periods of shortage. They are, however, relatively high. In addition to the 
customs duties, a number of taxes of different kinds are also levied :— 

(1) Communal tax : 20 % of the customs duty ; 

(2) Statistical tax: 2.00 paper levas per quintal; 

(3) Measurement tax : 2.00 paper levas per quintal; 

(4) Loading tax : 0.24 gold levas per quintal ; 

(3) Tax credited to the fund for extension, improvement and adminis¬ 
tration of railway stations and ports: 0.072 gold levas per quintal; 

(6) Franking tax : 3 % of the total sum of all duties, taxes, etc., specified 
above; 

(7) Franking tax (second tax) ad valorem ; 

(8) Processing tax: i.oo paper leva per quintal. 

In the following summary are given the import duties and the total 
amount of taxes levied at the same time (expressed in paper levas per quintal):— 



Import duty 

levied oa 
imports 

Wheat. 

.... 162 

49 

Rye. 

.... 162 

49 

Barley.. 

• • • • 135 

42 

Oats.. 

.... 162 

48 

Maize. 

.... 162 

48 

Wheat flour and rye flour . . . 

.... 324 

83 
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The disastrous fall in wheat prices in 1930 induced the Bulgarian Govern¬ 
ment to establish, by a law of 23 December 1930, a Department for the Pur¬ 
chase of Bread Cereals and Fodder Cereals for National Requirements and for 
Export, which had the following objects : {a) to check, if possible, the fall in the 
prices of cereals and to render them more remunerative; (&) to diminish, as far 
as possible, the accumulated stocks of unsold cereals ; (c) to reduce the farmer's 
burden of fiscal charges, e, g., by part payment for cereals purchased by means 
of coupons valid for the payment of taxes. 

For many reasons this organisation has not been able to give completely 
satisfactory results, so that it has been necessary to modify and" complete the law, 
especially by the new measure of 12 October 1931, which, while introducing 
monopolies for the wheat and rye trades, has completely freed the maize trade, 
introducing for the latter a premium on exports. In its new form the organis¬ 
ation was in a position to regulate internally the prices of cereals coming under 
the monopoly and thus to reduce its losses considerably. 

Lastly, on i July 1932, the law was again revised. The regulations in force 
from this date onward are as follows: The State continues to fix prices with 
the intention of maintaining them above those on the free market; the 
wheat and rye trade monopolies are abolished; in the purchase of cereals the 
Department may be aided not only by the cooperative societies, but also by 
private traders chosen ad hoc. 

Finally two recent measures, based in part on financial criteria, should be 
indicated : first, a restriction of exports of cereals and cereal flours in accordance 
with the regulations enforced by the importing countries, and making oblig¬ 
atory a special export licence in cases of shipments to countries, in which 
the National Bank of Bulgaria has not freely available the sums due in payment 
of these products; second, a regulation also restricting imports by prescribing 
that they are subject to the production of a special licence from the said 
Bank, to be given only for 50 % of the imports during the year 1931. 

Bulgaria, like the other Danubian countries, has attempted to obtain pre¬ 
ferential duties for its cereal exports. See under Germany (§ 2). 

6. — Denmark. 

Denmark is amongst the Free Trade countries which have always found it 
advantageous to allow the free import of cereals for transformation within the 
country into dairy products, beef, pork, bacon and eggs. The figures of pro¬ 
duction and of import surplus for the period 1923-27 give a clear idea of the 
situation, which, from this point of view, has not subsequently changed (in 
thousands of quintals):— 

Production Import surplus 


Wlieat.2,321 2,133 

Rye.3.158 1,879 

Barley. 7,521 610 

Oats.. 9,096 231 

Maize. — 4,872 








The situation is altogether different from that of the Netherlands in that 
in the latter country permanent meadows are of very great importance, while 
in Denmark cattle must be fed principally on the products of arable land. The 
preponderance of oats and barley may be explained in great part by this fact. 
As a large part of the'other cereals also do not leave the farm where they are 
grown customs duties can have no other effect than an increase in the cost of 
animal production. 

The only limitation to import is the result of the precarious situation of 
the trade balance, which, since the inflation of September 1931, has been some¬ 
what aggravated. For this reason restrictions on the imports of certain products 
above 100 % of the import value of the same products in 1931 have been issued. 
Up to 6 April 1933, this regulation did not refer to whole cereals but only to 
flour. From that date whole cereals are also included. 

Measures of assistance for particular crops have not been undertaken as 
regards cereals. For this reason it is important to note that Denmark is the 
only cereal importing country of Europe where at present such conditions exist, 
resulting in an increase in the area under greenfodder crops, roots, etc. and 
in a diminution of area under cereals. The reduction is the smallest for 
wheat, this being explained by the difference in prices that generally has 
prevailed in recent years. The following table gives the figures in recent years 
in thousands of ha.:— 


Years 

All cereals 
together 

Wheat 

Rye 

Fodder crops 

1927. 

. . . . 1,294 

III 

183 

1,092 

1928. 

. . . . 1,306 

102 

146 

1,108 

1939. 

. . . . 1,321 

104 

152 

1,061 

1930. 

. . . . 1,318 

lOI 

149 

1,115 

1931. 

. . . . 1,295 

105 

134 

1,129 

1932. 

CO 

H 

99 

120 

1,131 


7. - Spain. 

Spain is a country which, as regards cereal cultivation, is almost self-sup¬ 
porting. Only wheat and barley are of great importance, as will be seen 
from the area harvested on the average in the five years 1923-27, 


Wheat.4,305,000 ha. 

F-ye. 741,000 » 

Barley.1,799,000 » 

Oats. 712,000 » 

Maize. 457,000 » 


a total of 8,014,000 ha., that is to say half of the arable land but only a fifth of 
the cultivated area. 
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During the same period production practically covered internal consumption, 
as shovra below (in thousand quintals):— 


Production Import (-}-) or export surplus (—•) 

Wheat. 39.893 + 136 

Rye. 6,821 + I 

Barley. 21,032 — 54 

Oats. 5,543 — 

iiaize. 6,159 + 3 i394 


The external trade in oats, which is of very small importance, is not recorded 
separately but together with that of ‘‘ other cereals 

The agrarian structure of the country is such that the cereals mentioned 
here are cultivated principally in the very large holdings. Yields are generally 
rather small under such conditions. The only exception is maize and it is this 
crop particularly that has in recent years been improved. 

In any case the tariff situation for a long time has not permitted the 
import of cereals except in times of great scarcity. In addition, a law published 
on 21 May 1930 further laid down that the import of wheat and wheat flour 
was to be prohibited as long as the price of that cereal on the regulating markets 
of Castile were not above 33.00 pesetas (legal currency), while the import of 
maize was already prohibited by decree on ii January of the same year. 
Imports of maize were allowed again from 27 August 1930. 

The minimum duties, i. e., those applicable to imports originating in and 
consigned from countries which have a treaty of commerce with Spain are as 
follows :— 


Wheat. 

. . 14.00 pesetas 

per 

quintal 

Rye and barley . 


» 

» 

» 

Maize. 


» 

» 

» 

Oats (under other cereals . 


» 

» 

» 

Wheat flour 

.21.00 

)) 

» 

» 

’ Flour of other cereals. . . . , . 


» 

}) 

» 

The maximum duties are treble 

or quadruple the 

minimum 

duties. 


Of the duties 25 % is levied in gold pesetas or in equivalent currency, 73 % 
in paper pesetas with a supplement fixed every 10 days. 

The modifications of the customs duties as well as of other stipulations are 
given in the following summary so far as they have come to the knowledge 
of the Institute :— 

Wheat in the grain, 

E. I (16-7-31) Control of the trade in wheat and wheat -flour to be maintained 
for a further year. Prices of sound wheat to fluctuate between pesetas 
46 and pesetas 53 per quintal. 

0, I (13-4-33) Import of a quota of 500,000 quintals of whole wheat author¬ 
ized. Each shipment to be accompanied by a special import licence. 
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A. I {13-4-32) Import duties to be fixed every ten days in accordance with 
internal prices. First level; pesetas 8.50. 

A. 2 (21-4-32) Duty: pesetas 8.00. 

C. 2 (30-4-32) Import of a further quota of 1,000,000 quintals permitted 
under conditions indicated under C. i. 

A. 3 (1-5-32) Duty: pesetas 5.50. 

A. 4 (11-5-32) Duty: pesetas 5.75. 

A. 5 (21-5-32) Duty: pesetas 6.00. 

C. 3 (27-5-32) Import of a further quota of 1,000,000 quintals permitted 
under conditions indicated under C. i. 

C. 4 (16-6-32) Import of a further quota of 250,000 quintals permitted under 

conditions indicated under C. i. 

A. 6 (1-7-32) Duty: pesetas 6.50. 

Rye, barley, oats. 

No information. 

Maize in the grain. 

A. I (7-11-31) Duty; pesetas 7.00. 

A. 2 (3-4-32) Duty: pesetas 5.00. 

A. 3 (28-5-32) Duty: pesetas 7.00 
A. 4 {1-7-32) Duty: pesetas 8.00. 

Duty to be fixed every ten days. 

A. 5 (11-7-32) Duty: pesetas 7.50. 

A. 6 (1-8-32) Duty: pesetas 7.00. 

A. 7 (11-9-32) Duty: pesetas 7.50. 

A. 8 (21-9-32) Duty: pesetas 8.50. 

A. 9 (1-1-33) Duty: pesetas 9.00. 

A. 10 (11-1-33) Duty: pesetas 8.50. 

A. II (11-2-33) Duty: pesetas 9.00. 

D. I (8-5-33) Imports subjected to special licence. The object of this measure 

is to prevent too great an influx at the moment that 450,000 quintals of 
Argentina maize have to be imported as against an export of Spanish 
rails to Argentina. 

A. 12 (11-5-33) I^ty: pesetas 6,75. 

A. 13 (21-5-33) Duty: pesetas 6,70. 

A. 14 {1-6-33) Duty: pesetas 6,75. 

A. 15 (11-6-33) Duty: pesetas 6,80. , ' 

A. 16 (1-7-33) Duty: pesetas 6,70. 
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8 . — Estonia. 

Owing to its climate, the nature of its soil and its geographical conditions, 
the territories which now form the Estonian Republic were already before 
the war specialised on livestock production. Although the military forces 
passing through the Baltic Provinces destroyed a large part of the equipment 
and livestock and the land reforms in the new States had at first a somewhat 
unfavourable influence on the normal development of these industries, the 
situation changed later and the Baltic States are now exporters of a number of 
animal products. 

It is in accordance with this situation that for a long time the import of 
fodder cereals was free or subject only to a very low duty, Por wheat, on the 
contrary, it was desired, as in the other Baltic Republics and also in many other 
States, both of recent formation and of older origin, to become as independent 
as possible of other countries. This desire was, without doubt, explicable in 
view of the very precarious financial situation of the country. 

At the end of 1928 the import duties were as follows, expressed in gold francs 
per quintal (i gold franc = 0.73 Estonian crowns) :— 

Cereals in the grain, other than wheat . free 

Wheat.gold frs. 10,00 

Flour of all kinds. » » 15.00 

In 1930, however, in view of the agricultural depression, the necessity 
was felt to assist cereal producers. At first there was instituted a monopoly for 
rye and rye-flour (in force as from 19 July 1930), which consisted primarily in the 
purchase of rye from the producers at a fixed remunerative price. In addition 
the Government caused to be imported by private persons under special conditions 
the quantities of rye of which it had need. The Government obtained at the 
same time the right to organise a monopoly for wheat but in 1930 it limited itself 
to an increase in the relative duties (7 November), while those for barley and 
flour other than wheat flour had been already modified on 22 July. 

These duties in gold francs are reduced as from 20 July 1931 into terms 
of Estonian crowns and at the same time increased or rounded off. The situa¬ 
tion previous to 1931 and that on 20 July 1931 are given below 



Gold francs 

1930 

ISstonian crowns 

20*7-31 

Wheat. 

15.00 

II .00 

Rye. 

. exempt 

exempt 

Barley. 

10.00 

7-50 

Oats. 

. exempt 

2.00 

Maize. 

. » 

5.00 

Bolted wheat flour. 

. ^ 32.00 

29.00 

Unbolted wheat flour. 

25.00 

18.00 

Flour, etc. of rye ...... 

9.00 

5-00 

Flour, groats and barley malt 

, 20,00 

15-00 

Flour, etc. of oats. 

9.00 

15.00 

Maize flour.. . 

9.00 

1500 















Tile duty on bolted wheat flour was already increased on I2 March 1931 
to gold francs 37.00 (Estonian crowns : 27.01). On 24 March 1931 a commer¬ 
cial treaty with Lithuania entered into force, according to which shipments 
of wheat of that origin and consignment are admitted with a preferential 
reduction of 20 % on the minimum duty (Baltic clause). 

The power of setting up a monopoly for wheat also was utilised in 193^ 
only in order that a contract might be arranged with the millers of the country. 

the terms of this contract the Government undertook to maintain a high 
duty on wheat and a very considerable margin between this duty and that on 
flours, while on their part the millowners covenanted to purchase all the native 
w^heat tendered to them up to 15 September at a favourable price and also not 
to change the price of wheat flour. 

All these measures were still considered insufficient so that, in order better 
to regulate the internal market, the Government took over as from ii Novem¬ 
ber 1931 the import monopoly of all cereals and their products. The monopoly 
for rye, which is of an internal character, is not afiected by this regulation. 
Under this form of monopoly the importers may continue themselves to 
import within the limits to be fixed by the Government and under special 
conditions. Maize was exempted from such restriction on 22 June 1932, but 
only after the duty had been increased on 2 June to Estonian crowns 20.00, 

As from 25 April 1931 there also exists in Estonia a form of import certif¬ 
icate, inasmuch as the mills have the right to import without pa5nnent of import 
duties 145 kg. of whole wheat for each quintal of bolted wheat flour which they 
have exported during the preceeding year. 

9. — Finland. 

The situation of this country, from the point of view of its agricultural 
structure and the nature of its development, greatly resembles that of Estonia, 
though it should be added that the importance of cereal crops is still more 
limited. For this reason livestock are fed much more than in other countries with 
the products of fodder crops, which alone cover almost half of the arable land. 

The attempt has been made in Finland also to make the country as indepen¬ 
dent as possible of foreign.supplies. For this reason the tariff of 1921 contained 
these somewhat high duties, given in each case in Finmarks per quintal:— 


Wheat. 75 

Rye and barley .. . i 25 

Oats.’. . 5 

Maize. 5 

Unsifted wheat flour.95 

Sifted or granulated wheat flour.. . 120 

Unbolted rye flour ..35 

Bolted rye flour. 40 


These duties, partly for fisc^ reasons, are revised each year, but remained 
the same for the above products until the end of 1928. On i January 1929 
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they were considerably increased and other increases are to be noted for 
I January of the following years. The changes have been as follows:— ' 


Wheat. 

1-1-29 

1-1-30 

100 

1-1-31 

1-1-32 

125 

1-1-33 

130 

Rye . 

. . 50 

75 

125 

— 

— 

Barley . 

. . 50 

75 

100 

— 


Oats. 

• • 15 

25 

— 

— 

— 

Maize. 

. . exempt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unsifted wheat flour . . 

. . 100 

125 

— 

150 

— 

Sifted wheat flour, etc. . 

. . 120 

150 

210 

250 

— 

Unbolted rye flour . . . 

. . 65 

90 

,145 

— 

— 

Bolted rye flour . . . . 

. • 95 

130 

225 

— 

— 


It must further be added that from 1931 onward the duty on rye and rye 
flour has been fixed each quarter in relation to the price of imported rye so that 
when imported rye costs not more than Fmk. 125 per quintal the duties are those 
indicated above (maximum duties). When the price, which is fixed in advance 
on the basis of the then existing situation, is from Fmk. 126 to Fmk. 150 (which 
occurred only during the second and third quarters of 1932), the duties amount 
respectively to Fmk. 100, 120 and 190, and with higher prices, the duties are 
reduced to Fmk. 75, 95 and 150. 

During the period 25 October to 31 December 1932 a duty of Fmk. 20 was 
levied on maize ; the duty of Fmk. 250 levied in 1932 and 1933 on sifted wheat 
flour may be reduced under special conditions to Fmk. 150 in the case of 
imports for the manufacture of macaroni. 

As a measure of internal character the resolution of 30 September 1931, 
concerning the establishment of a milling percentage for home-grown rye, the 
percentage of consumption for home-grown oats and the percentage of mixture 
for flour of home-grown rye, may be mentioned. As from i October the milling 
percentage for home-grown rye was established at 30 %, the consumption percent¬ 
age for home-grown oats at 70 % and the percentage of mixture for flour from 
home-grown rye at 30 %. These percentages have been subsequently modified 
on several occasions. 

Finally it must be mentioned here that, according to the law of 29 December 
1928, on the export of fowls' eggs or of pork and bacon (in each case exclusively 
products inspected for quality), import certificates are delivered, which may 
be employed for the payment of customs duties on the same products, as well 
as on rye and barley. These certificates, which are valid for 6 months, may be 
given only to cooperative organisations. They are valid for a total equivalent 
to the minimum duties to be paid if the exports had been made at the time of 
importation. From 22 April 1931 it is also possible with the same certificates 
to pay the duties on rye flour and barley flour. 
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10. — France. 

Introduction. — In France the agricultural economy is based largely on cereal 
production. On the average for the period 1923-1927 the areas of the respec¬ 
tive cereal crops harvested were as follows;— 

Wheat.5439;C>oo ha. 

Rye. 845,000 )) 

Barley. 698,000 » 

Oats.3473*000 » 

Maize. 343*000 » 


that is, for the five most important cereals (amongst which wheat and oats 
have an absolute preponderance), a total of 10,798,000 ha. or nearly 20% 
of the total area of the country and nearly 49 % of the arable land. It should 
be noted also that for all of these products there is a surplus of imports, which 
is considerably reduced, however, in the event of a large crop, especially in the 
case of wheat. Since 1892 the Government has pursued the clearly defined policy 
of protecting home agriculture against low priced foreign products and this 
tradition was intensified when imports from the large cereal-exporting countries 
brought the danger that prices might fad below cost of production. After the stab¬ 
ilisation of the French franc (25 June 1928), customs duties for most products were 
still comparatively low. They were as follows for cereals in the grain (in francs 
per quintal): wheat: 35.00; rye: 15.00; barley: 15.00; oats: 15.00; maize: 10.00. For 
wheat flour there are three categories according to bolting percentages, the first 
comprising flour bolting 70 % and over, the second flour bolting 60 % to 70 %, 
and the third flour bolting 60 % and under. The duties were respectively 60,00, 
72.00 and 80.00 francs per quintal. For the other kinds of flour and meal the 
duties were 30.00 francs per quintal for rye flour, 25.00 for barley meal, 22.50 
for oat meal and 18.00 for maize meal. 

In 1929 wheat prices, which generally tend to rise at the end of a trade season, 
began, on the contrary, to fall owing to the decline on the large free import markets, 
necessitating the provisional increase for two months (commencing May 24) of 
the customs duties on wheat to 50.00 francs and of those on wheat flours to 80.00, 
100.00 and 115.00 francs per quintal. 

The wheat crop of 1929 was very heavy, reaching 91,786,000 quintals or 20 % 
above the average of the preceding six years. This resulted in a further fall in 
France, whereas no corresponding movement was recorded on the Liverpool and 
Tondon markets. A different type of measure became necessary and was intro¬ 
duced in the law of i December 1929 on the wheat trade. By this law it could, by 
decree, *'be fixed what minimum percentage of home-grown wheat the millers must 
compulsorily employ in the manufacture of flour to be used exclusively in the 
making of bread or other foodstuffsThe law also provides for '' fixing by 
decree the bolting limits of bread flours for home consumption On the basis 
of this law the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat to be used in the 
manufacture of flour for breadmaking was fixed at 97 as from 5 December 
onwards. 
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The same law also stipulates that under certain conditions and after a 
period of 3 months from the passage of the law, exported wheat, «whether 
transformed or not into flour, will confer a claim to a reimbursement of customs 
duties ». Further legislation maintained this provision up till 31 July 1930 and 
additional funds up to 200,000,000 francs were assigned. 

A law, dated 30 April 1930, empowers the Minister of Agriculture within 
the limits of a credit of 30 million francs, to incur the expenditure necessary 
to . maintain a reserve stock of wheat and flour to ensure the proper feeding of 
the population. 

Owing, however, to the fall in wheat prices on the large import markets since 
the beginning of 1930, French prices also could no longer be maintained. 

A special measure taken against Australia, with which France had no 
commercial treat3^ at the time, had very little practical effect. As from 17 
Januar^r 1930 wheat and wheat flour originating in or consigned from Australia, 
are, apart from the duties of the general tariff, called on to pay a surtax, equi¬ 
valent to a double rate of duty. 

For oats the situation, after the crop of 1929, also became grave ; on the 
key markets a tendency to fall had already been evident since the crop of 1928 
and when, in 1929, France had a very heavy oat crop, prices fell abruptly 
despite the customs duty. This duty was fi:xed in the commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia (which entered into force on 24 April 1929), but on condition that 
an increase might take place in the event of a change of more than 20 % in the 
ofldcial index numbers of wholesale prices as compared with those of July 1928. 
This actually took place in January 1930, with the result that, as from the 
19 January, the duty on oats was increased to 21.00 francs. 

On 20 May 1930 the duties on wheat and wheat flours were radically increased; 
wheat to 80.00 francs and wheat flours to 128.00,160.00 and 185.00 francs. 

For barley a condition of the same character as for oats was fixed in the treaty 
with Czechoslovakia. In this case an increase (to 21.00 francs) could be enforced 
on 19 July 1930 together with a new change in the oats duty to 30.00 francs, while 
for rye also the duty was brought up to 21.00 francs. On each occasion the 
duties on meal, crushed grain and bran meal ‘ containing not more than 10% of 
flour were increased in proportion. 

The 1930 wheat crop, in contrast to that of 1929, was very poor, amounting 
to only 62,081,000 quintals, 66 % of the preceding crop. For this reason it was 
necessary on 26 July, directly after the harvest to lower to 90 % the minimum, 
percentage of home-grown wheat for the manufacture of flour to be used in bread¬ 
making. Since this date wheat prices have been successfully maintained at a 
very high level for two years, thanks to the customs duties and the regulation 
of the composition of flour for breadmaking. 

The duty on maize was increased as from 12 September 1930 to 24.00 francs. 
It should further be stated that, tmder the new French-Rumani'an commercial 
treaty, which entered into force provisionally on 15 September of the same year, 
on an annual quota of at least 800,000 quintals of small grain maize, yellow in 
colour, having the characteristics of the so-called Bessarabian maize and destined 
for the feeding of livestock, including poultry, a reduction of 30 % in the 



minimum duty was arranged, so that this duty amounted to 16.80 francs 
only. A decree enforced on 5 December fixes the amount for the last quarter 
of 1930 at 200,000 quintals. 

A further characteristic of the French customs tariff is that it is in two 
columns, the first containing the general and the second the minima duties. 
For cereals these two duties remained the same up to 14 July 1931 (see A. i 
wheat) except for malt (whether whole or as flour) for which the minimum duty 
was 15 % ad valorem and the general duty was double. General duties were 
applicable only to products originating in or consigned from countries, which 
have no commercial treaty with France on the basis of the most favoured nation 
clause. From 1928 to 1932 the situation as regards cereals was as follows, only 


the chief cereal exporting countries being here cited. 

Countries Products Duties 

Bulgaria . . . Whole cereals.minima 

» ... Flours, etc.general 

Hungary ... All products.minima 

Poland.... Barley in grain.minima 

» .... Crushed barley, malt.minima 

» .... Other cereals, flours, etc. ..general 

Rumania ... All products.minima 

Yugoslavia . . All products.minima 

Czechoslovakia Cereals, flours, etc.minima 

Canada . . . Malt.intermediary 

(21 % ad val.) 

» ... Other cereals, flours, etc. minims. 

United States Wheat and maize, also their flours and baking 

products...minima 

» » Other cereal, flours, etc.general 

Argentina . . All products.general 

India .... Cereals, flours, etc.general 

Australia. .^ . All products.general 


It should be added that, as regards Czechoslovakia previous to 1929 and 
as regards Hungary previous to 1930, theoretically the situation was less favour¬ 
able, a considerable part of these products being classed under the general 
tariff.^ 

Finally, it should be noted with respect to the French commercial system,, 
that imports of cereals originating from the French Colonies and African Ter¬ 
ritories under French mandate, are free, on condition of direct import and 
production of a certificate of origin ; this is of particular importance in the 
case of maize imports. Algeria, as regards a large part of French law, includ¬ 
ing that relating to foreign trade, forms an integral part of France, so that, for all 
products, its trade with the latter is free. For Tunis also cereals are exempt 
from the pa3mient of duty. For the French zone of Morocco, exemption from 
customs duty is limited to certain quantities of specified products. These 
quotas, which are fixed annually for the period i June-31 May and refer to 
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total imports into France and Algeria, were as follows (in thousands of 
quintals):— 

1929-30 1930-31 


Wheat.1,700 1,200 

Rye. 5 5 

Barley.3,000 3,000 

Oats. 250 250 

Maize. 600 600 

Hard wheat flour and groats. 100 ^100 


Taking into consideration the quantities admitted free of duty and originat¬ 
ing from the countries named above, the following table is obtained, in which 
column A contains the imports from the French Colonies, Protectorates, etc,, 
and column B those from foreign countries (in thousands of quintals) : 



A 

1929 

B 

A 

1930 

B 

Hard wheat . . 

.. . 1,990 

131 

■ 2,146 

608 

Soft wheat . . 

. .. 1,441 

10,557 

2,204 

5,399 

Rye. 

. . . 15 

179 

13 

214 

Barley .... 

• • . 59 

I,IOI 

457 

1,077 

Oats. 

. . . 698 

613 

665 

19 

Maize. 

. . . 1,682 

6,511 

1,109 

7,001 

Wheat flour . . 

. . . 119 

27 

241 

16 


(The imports of flour and meal of the other cereals named are unimportant). 
Besides the duty an import tax is also levied, amounting to 2 % ai valorem, 
based on price plus import duty. 

. After this brief account the situation as on i January 1931 may be thus 
summarised. The tariff barrier was already fairly high, especially for wheat. 
The price of this cereal was, moreover, protected by regulations as to the minimum 
proportion of home-grown wheat to be employed in the manufacture of flour 
for breadmaking. 

In the following notes are given, in chronological order, the most important 
measures, in so far as they are known to the Institute, taken to influence prices. 

Wheat and its derivatives, 

E. I (15- 4-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

90 %. 

E. 2 (18- 4-31) IMinimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

80%. , ;.: . . 

E. 3 (28- 4-31) Minimum proportion-of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
75 %• 

E.' 4 (17- 6-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for^ breadmaking 

70 %. 
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E. 5 ( 7“3^) ^Etiimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

75 %. 

G. I ( 3 “ 7-3^) Quota for imports into France or Algeria for the period 1-6-31 
to 31-5-32 of products originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco : — 

Wheat: 1,700,000 quintals of which: in the period 1-6 to 31-8: 
534,000 quintals ; in the period 1-9 to 30-11: 780,000 quintals; in the 
period 1-12-31 to 31-5-32: 386,000 quintals. 

Hard wheat flour and groats: 100,000 quintals. 

E* 6(4- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
80 %. 

E. 7 (10- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

85 %. 

A. I (14- 7-31) The minimum duties not changed but the maximum duties, 
which hitherto had been equal to the minimum duties, were doubled. 
(See introduction), 

E. 8 (25- 7-31) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

90 %• 

E. 9 (15- 8-31) The types of soft wheat flour and hard wheat flour bolting 
90 % are abolished. 

E. 10 ( I- 9-31) The types of soft wheat flour and hard wheat flour bolting 
80 % are abolished. 

A. 2 (25- 9-31) 10 % of the total quantity of wheat to be imported into 

France during each commercial season is to be purchased in Hungary at 
the world price and to be subject, without reduction, to the minimum 
tariff rate. The Hungarian Government will be remitted a sum taking 
into account a remunerative price for this wheat, but not exceeding 
30 % of the customs duty. 

D. I (11-11-31) For all imports of foreign flour the production of a nominative 
and non-transferable import licence is necessary, mentioning the quan¬ 
tity for which it is valid; these stipulations do not apply to denatured 
wheat not for human consumption. 

B, r {15-11-31) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 

imports of commodities originating in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (only countries interested in the trade in cereals 
with France):— 


Great Britain. . 

, , , . 1.$% ad valorem 

Argentina 

, . . . 10 % » » 

India . . , . . 

,... 7 % » » 

Australia .. , , 

• • • • 15 % » » 


(This surtax does not apply to the shipment of wheat in the grain). 

E. II {25-11-3^) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

97 %• 
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B. 3 (10-12-31) Surtax to compensate for exchange, variations weighing on 
imports of commodities produced in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (modifications and additional surtaxes):— 


Canada. iz% ad valorem 

Argentina.15 % » » 

India.% » » 


E. 12 (31- 1-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

90 %• 

E. 13 (10- 2-32) jMinimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

85 %. 

E. 14 (13- 2-32) IVIinimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
80 %. 

D. 2 (17- 2-33) For all imports of foreign wheat fiour the production of a 
nominative and non-transferable import licence is necessary, mentioning 
the quantity for which it is valid. 


E. 15 (25- 2-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

75 %. 

E. 16 (15- 3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

70 %. 

E. 17 (20 -3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

65 %. 

E. 18 (27- 3-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

60 %. 

B. 3 ( I- 4-32) Import taxes :— 

Cereals in the grain. 2% ad valorem 

Cereal flour and crushed cereals . 4 % » » 

E. 19 ( 2- 4-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 

55 %• 

C. 2(3- 4-32) Additional quota, to be imported into France or Algeria in 

the period 1-6-31 to 31-3-32, of products originating in and consigned from 
the French zone of Morocco :— 


Soft wheat. . 60,000 quintals 

Hard wheat.150,000 » 


A. 3(7- 5-32) 10 % of the total quantity of wheat which must be imported 
into France in each commercial year to be purchased in Yugoslavia at 
the world price and subject, without reduction, to the minimum tariff 
rate. The Yugoslavian Government will be remitted such a sum as to 
allow a remunerative price for this wheat but not exceeding 30 % 
of the customs duty. 

E. 20 ( 8- 5-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
60 %. 
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A. 4 (24- 5-32) 10 % pf the total quantity of wheat which must be imported 
into France in each commercial year to be purchased in Rumania at the 
world price and subject, without reduction, to the minimum tariff rate. 
The Rumanian Government will be remitted a sum, as to allow a remun¬ 
erative price for this wheat but not exceeding 30 % of the customs duty. 

E. 21 (23- 5-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 
55 %• 

E. 22 (28 -5-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 50%. 

C, 3(4- 6-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria in the period 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of products originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco :— 

Soft wheat.1,650,000 quintals 

Hard wheat. 150,000 )) 

Hard wheat flour and groats . 60,000 » 

E. 23 (17- 6-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 55%. 

E. 24 ( I- 7-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 65%. 

E. 25 (lo- 7-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 75%. 

A. 5 (22-7-32) The commercial treaty with Canada having come to an end, 
the entry into France of shipments originating in or consigned from 
Canada on payment of the minimum customs duty will not be permitted, 
unless these shipments have been made before 17 June 1932. Subsequently: 
general duty (See A. i). 

E. 26 ( 2- 8-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 85%. 

E. 27 ( 4- 8-32) Minimum proportion of home-grown wheat for breadmaking 97%, 

E. 28 (28- 9-32) The bolting percentage of bread flours not to exceed 66 %. 

E. 29 ( 3-12-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for breadmaking: 

99 %• 

E. 30 (14-12-32) Provisions relating to bolting percentage for flours at 66 % 
provisionally abolished. 

E. 31 (10-2-33) The Commissariat Department is charged with the purchase before 
3i“5'33 of home-grown wheat up to the value of 300 million francs in 
order to form a reserve stock. The prices to be paid are those of the 
official quotation for spot wheat on the free market of Paris (reg. of 
9-2-33 based on law of 26-1-33). 

E. 32 (9-3-33) The price to be paid for wheat for the building up of stocks fixed 
at frs. 115.00 per quintal (The average price on the Paris market for the 
month of March was frs. 99 - 75 ). 

E. 33 (27-3-33) Minimum proportion of home grown wheat for breadmaking 

100 %. 

B* 4 (20- 3-33) Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing on 
imports of commodities originating in or consigned from countries having 
depreciated currencies (new surtaxes):— 

U. S. S. R. 2$% ad valorem 

Union of South Africa.% » » 
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A. 6 (10-4-33) System of regulation of drawbacks on part of import duties on 
Hungarian vvbeat (see A. 2) abrogated. 

E. 34 (16-4-33) A new credit for 20,000,000 frs. was placed at the disposal 
of the Government to encourage the use of wheat for objects other than 
human consumption or the making of alcohol. 

C. 4 (1-6-33) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34 of products originating in or coming from the 


French zone of Morocco : 

Soft wheat.1,650,000 quintals 

Hard wheat .. 150,000 » 

Hard wheat flour and groats. 60,000 » 


to be distributed during the year as follows: soft wheat: from 1-6 to 
31-8 : 640,000 quintals ; from 1-9 to 30-11: 505,000 quintals; from 
1-12-33 to 31-5-34- 5o5>ooo quintals. 

Hard wheat: from 1-6 to 31-8 : 60,000 quintals; from 1.9 to 30-11: 
45,000 quintals ; from 1-12-33 to 31-5-34: 45,000 quintals. 

A. 7 (10-6-33) New provisional treaty with Canada. Whole wheat and its flours 
originating in and consigned from Canada will benefit on their entry 
into France from minimum duties (increased by the compensatory surtax 
of II % ad valorem) ; as regards other cereals the general tariff is still 
applicable. 

General note on wheat — During the whole period when the import trade 
in wheat and wheat flours was so limited the most important factor in establish¬ 
ing prices was the size of the national harvest. Although a companson between 
average prices during the trade year and the size of the harvest from the beginning 
of the same year cannot supply an exact idea of the price movement by reason 
of the fact that the influence of the coming harvest is already making itself felt, 
the following summary table is at any rate instructive. 



Harvest for the year 

Average price during 
the year as follows 


(in thousands of quintals) 

(in francs per quintal) 

1927. 

75,150 

162.00 

1928. 

76,554 

155-35 

1929. 

91,786 

X 39-40 

1930. 

62,081 

175-00 

1931. 

71,882 

167.10 

1932. 

90; 182 

108.15 (ir months) 

Rye and its derivatives* 



A. I (29-4-31) Import duty:— 

- 


rye in the grain . 


rye flour .... 


» » 

C. I ( 3-7-31) Quota to be imported into France or 

Algeria during the period 

1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of rye in the grain originating in and consigned from the 

French zone of Morocco: 

5,000 quintals. 
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A. 2 (14- 7,-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B, 2 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

D. I (17- 2-32) See D. 2 wheat. 

B. 3(1- 4-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A. 3 (22- 7-32) See A. 5 wheat. 

C. 2(3- 8-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 

1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of rye in the grain originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco: 5,000 quintals. 

A. 4 {17- 9-32) Import duty:— 

rye in the grain .... 40.00 frs. per quintal 
rye flour.80.00 » » » 

B. 4 (20- 3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

C. 3 (1-6-33) Quota of whole rye for importation into France or Algeria during 

the period from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34, originating in or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 5,000 quintals. 

Barley ani its derivatives, 

C. 1(3- 7-31) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of whole barley originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 3,000,000 quintals. 

A. I (14- 7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B, 2(2- 2-31) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley (whole and meal) pro¬ 
duced in or consigned from Germany: 80.00 francs per quintal (the import 
duty on these products is 15 % ad valorem), 

B. 3 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 4 { I- 4-32) Import taxes :— 

Barley, in the grain. 2% ad valorem 

Barley meal and crushed barley . 4 % » » 

Malted barley, whole ...... 2 % » » 

Malted barley, meal ...... 4 % » » 

A. 2 (22- 7-32) See A. 5 wheat. 

C. 2(3- 8-32) Quota to be imported into France or Algeria during the period 

1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of whole barley originating in and consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco: 3,000,000 quintals. 

B* 5 (20- 8-33) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley meal originating in or 
consigned from Germany: abrogated. 

6 (31- 8-32} Anti-dumping duty on malted barley (whole and meal) origi¬ 
nating in or consigned from Czechoslovakia : 30.00 francs per quintal. 
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C. 3 (17- 9-32) Imports of whole barley and barley meal subject to quota for 
the period from 22-9-32 to 31-12-32:— 

Barley in the grain.262,000 quintals 

Barley broken, etc. 135 » 

Barley meal. 250 » 

C. 4 (27-10-32) Provisional quota for malt imports for the period from 27-10-32 
to 27-11-32 

whole malt.12.859 quintals 

malt flour... 8 quintals 

A, 3 (27-11-32) Import duties (minima):— 

malted barley, whole.40.00 frs. per quintal 

malted barley meal.60.00 » » » 

G. 5 ( 1-33) Quota for the first quarter of 1933 :— 

Barley in the grain.225,000 quintals 

Barley broken, etc, ...... iio » 

Barley meal .. 205 » 

B. 7(8- 3-33) Anti-dumping duty on malted barley whole originating in 

or consigned from Germany: reduced to 30.00 francs per quintal. 

B. 7 (20- 3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

B, 8 (20- 4-33) Import tax: malted barley, whole ai valorem, 

9 (^ 3 " 3 " 33 ) Every person, who, in connection with the importation of pro¬ 
ducts subject to quotas, has the benefit either of an importing licence 
or of a quota certificate, will be required to pay a licence fee at the 
following rates:— 

for whole barley.25,00 frs. per quintal 

for crushed barley.35.00 » » » 

for barley meals.40,00 » » » 

B. 10 (18-5-33) Anti-dumping surtax on malt originating in or consigned from 

Czechoslovakia: abrogated. 

C. 6 (1-6-33) Quota of whole barley to be imported into France or Algeria 

during the period from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34, originating in or consigned 
from the French zone of Morocco: 650.000 quintals. 

C. 7 (1-7-33) Quota for third quarter 1933 : 

Barley in grain, ....225,000 quintals 

Crushed barley, etc.' . . . no » 

Barley meals... 205 » 


Oats and oat derivatives, 

C. I (3-7-31) Quota for import into France or Algeria for the period from 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of oats originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco : 250,000 quintals. 

A. I (14-7-31) See A. i, wheat. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-4-32) See B. 3 wheat. 
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C. 2 (3-8-32) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of oats originating in or consigned from the French zone 
of Morocco : 250,000 quintals. 

A. 2 (22-7-32) See A. 5 wheat. 

A. 3 (17-8-32) Import duties (minimum duties): — 

whole oats. 4^-00 

oats broken, etc. 

oat meal. 66.50 

B. 4 (15-11-32) The compensation surtax no longer to be levied on the import 

of seed oats accompanied by an official certificate declaring that they are 
selected seeds. 

B. 5 (21-3-33) See B. 4 wheat. 

C. 3 (1-6-33) Quota, to be imported into France or into Algeria during the 

period from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34 of oats originating or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 65,000 quintals. 

Maize and its derivatives. 

C. I (3-7-31) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-31 to 31-5-32 of maize originating in and consigned from the French 
zone of Morocco: 65,000 quintals. 

B. I (15-11-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (10-12-31) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-1-32) Surtax no longer to be applied to shipments of maize in the grain. 

A. I (1-2-32) Reduction of duty on small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, 
in the new corollary to the commercial treaty with Rumania, of 40 % 
of the minimum duty, that is, to frs, 14.40. 

C. 2 (31-3-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be im¬ 

ported under reduced duty during the year 1932: 800,000 quintals. 

C. 3 {22-6-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be imported 
under reduced duty during the year 1932 increased to 900,000 quintals. 

C. 4 (3-8-32) Quota for import into France or Algeria during the period from 
1-6-32 to 31-5-33 of maize originating in and consigned from the French 


zone of Morocco: 600,000 quintals. 

A. 2 (17-9-32) Import duties (minimum duties):— 

maize. frs. 40.00 

maize for the manufacture of starch and glucose; under 
customs control: reduction of 35 % on the tariff for maize » 26.00 

maize, small-grained so-called Bessarabian, in quota * * » 24.00 

maize, broken and bran not containing more than 10 % of 

meal. .. » 64.00 

maize meal. . .... 72.00 
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c. 


5 (23-11-32) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be im¬ 
ported under reduced duty during the year 1932 increased to 1,000,000 
quintals. 

6 (6-1-33) Quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize, to be imported 
under reduced duty during the year 1933: 800,000 quintals, of which:— 

during the first quarter •.' 250,000 quintals 

» » second » . .150,000 )> 

» » third » ...150,000 » 

» » fourth » .250,000 » 


7 ( 9 ‘ 3 ' 33 ) Import of maize and of its derivatives contingented during the 
first quarter 1933:— 

maize in the grain.1,630,000 quintals 

maize broken, etc. 80 » 

maize meal. 13,500 » 

Quantities alread}^ imported, as well as the quota of small-grained, so- 
called Bessarabian maize, to be deducted. 


G 8 (1-4-33) Quota for second quarter of 1933:— 

maize in the grain.900,000 quintals 

maize broken, etc. 40 » 

maize meal . 7,000 » 

The quota of small-grained so-called Bessarabian maize is included 
in the total. 


A. 3 (10-4-33) 40 % of the import duties to be levied on a quota of 400,000 
quintals of Hungarian maize destined for stockfeeding to be used for the 
service of Hungarian debts in France. 

C. 9 (29-4-33) The importation into France, with the benefit of a reduction 
in duty of 35 p. c., of maize intended for use by the starch and glucose 
industries can only be allowed for each factory within the limits of an 
annual quota equal to the average of the quantities of maize worked 
up and subject to the special manufacturing tax, during the seasons 
(i October-30 September) 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

0 . 10 (1-6-33) Quota to be imported into France or into Algeria during the period 
from 1-6-33 to 31-5-34 of maize originating in or consigned from the 
French zone of Morocco : 125,000 quintals. 

C. II (1-7-33) Quota for third quarter: 

Maize in grain.. ..600,000 quintals 

Maize broken, etc. 20 » 

Maize meal. 4,000 » 

The quota of small-grain so-called Bessarabian maize is included 
in this total. 


[to he continued). 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Development in Europe of Tariffs and Restrictions on International Trade 
in Cereals. {Conchided), 

II. — Grkat Britain and Northern Ireland. 

From the time when the Corn Laws were abolished in 1847 and especially 
after the customs duty of is. per quarter was repealed (1869), the import of 
cereals into the United Kingdom was absolutely free. This demonstrates very 
well the strength of the Free Trade tradition in this country. When, however, 
the recent measures of protection were introduced, two principal reasons 
might be found for the change in the traditional policj^: on the one hand the 
period of the war had given many people the impression of a lack of equilibrium 
between industry and agriculture, an impression which was strengthened when 
the export of industrial products decreased, especially with the onset of the 
crisis, while at the same time the quantities of agricultural products to be 
imported did not diminish; on the other hand it was hoped that by giving ad¬ 
vantages to shipments originating in and consigned from countries within the 
British Empire more goods might be exported to these countries. 

This latter consideration is at the basis of the general tariff of 10 % ad valorem 
on almost all imported products originating in or consigned from countries outside 
the British Empire. As regards cereals the Import Duties Act of 1932, which 
came into force on i March 1932, levied duties of 10 %,ad valorem on rye, 
barley, oats and cereal flours, while the Ottawa Agreements Act added others : 
for wheat 25. per quarter of 480 lb. and for white flat maize 10 % ad valorem, 
in each case with exemption for shipments originating in and consigned from the 
British Empire. These latter duties are the results of the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa in the summer of 1932 and are fixed for wheat in the 
agreements with Canada, Australia and India and for white flat maize in the 
agreements with the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. It may be 
added that Canadian wheat shipped from a United States port, even if provided 
with a certificate of Canadian origin, does not enjoy this preference. 

Assistance to agriculturists is also given in the Wheat Act, which came into 
force on 12 March 1932. The regulations adopted are somewhat complicated. 
A standard price of 45s. per quarter of wheat is established. The growers 
will sell their wheat on the free market and the average price paid throughout 
the year for milling wheat produced in the country will be calculated. The 
grower will have the right to receive at the end of the year what is called a de- 
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ficiency payment, i. e., a sum equal to the difference between the standard price 
and the average price for each quarter of milling wheat sold by him. In this 
way, with the deficiency payment, the average price received by the wheat pro¬ 
ducer will be 45s., but the prices will not be uniform, since those received by each 
grower will vary according to the price which he has received on the free market. 

In order to provide the funds for the deficiency the millers and the importers 
of flour will be obliged to make a certain quota pa3nnent on all flour milled 
(whether produced from wheat grown in the country or from that imported) 
and on all flour imported; but the millers whose production consists exclusively 
of wheat flour employed without further manipulation for the feeding of 
livestock, including poultry, may obtain certificates which exempt them from 
these contributions. 

The quota payment to be made for flour was fixed at 2.25 s. per 280 lb. from 
19 June till 29 October 1932 and at 2,75s. from 30 October until 31 July 1933 (i). 

In consequence of the imprisonment of two British subjects in the U. S. S, R., 
the British Government forbade, as from 22 April 1933 without special licence 
from the Board of Trade the import of numerous products originating in or 
coming from the U. S. S. R. These products included wheat, barley, oats and 
maize in grain. This provision has however been revoked as from i July when 
the two Governments were able to reach an agreement. 

12. — Grejkce. 

In Greece the production of wheat, by far the most important cereal, 
covers onl^’’ some 40 % of the internal consumption. For breadmaking a pre¬ 
ference is shown for imported varieties. In order to make the. customs duties 
effective it was necessary so to organise the internal market as to compel the 
millers to employ home-grown wheat. 

Taw No. 3598 of 10 July 1928, several times subsequently changed, estab¬ 
lished a special organisation for this purpose; under the control of a specially 
appointed committee, certain quantities of wheat and home-grown barley are 
purchased each year immediately after the harvest in order to prevent a glut 
on the market. This wheat is marketed in two ways : by compelling the millers 
to mix with imported wheat a certain percentage of home-grown wheat and by 
compelling importers to purchase, during the period October-April, along with 
imported wheat a certain percentage of home-grown wheat, and, in the'period 
from May to September, to pay, besides import duties, a supplementary tax if 
thare are no purchases of native wheat. For the period from i November 1931 
to 31 March 1932 the percentage of wheat was fixed at 15 % and its price in 
paper drachmai 515 per quintal. For imports by Customs Offices of secondary 
importance the organisation does not arrange for the purchase of home-grown 
wheat but obliges a supplementary tax to be paid throughout the year. This 
tax for the above period amounted to 17.48 paper drachmai. 

As regards internal regulation the decrees concerning breadmaking are also 
important as they lay down that only two qualities of wheat flour for this purpose, 


(i) ntom I Aiigust fixed at 3s. 6 d, 
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with extraction percentages of 78 and 92 respectively, may be manufactured. 
To reduce the imports of wheat the mixture of flour for bread with 20 % barley 
flour was authorized. 

In addition to the above provisions and the import duties, other measures 
may be enumerated, which, while based in part on the regulation of the exchange, 
have certain more general aspects. 

The principal If these measures came into force on 27 June 1932 and stipulated 
that the import of products consi gned from other countries which cannot furnish 
exchange or, if they can, only in limited quantities, for the purchase of Greek pro¬ 
ducts, should be reduced to quantities of a value corresponding to the value of 
Greek products exported to the same countries. 

Apart from these limitations, imports depend only on the pa3mient of duties 
lemed at the time. To meet the needs of the livestock industry it was decided 
that after 12 December 1931 a quota of 100,000 quintals of 3^ellow maize might 
be imported free of duty, while, pwdng to the critical position of certain regions, 
the import of 50,000 quintals of barley and of 750,000 quintals of maize was 
permitted between 30 J anuary and 31 May 1933, on payment of the reduced dut^" 
of 1.50 metal drachma! per quintal. 

The import duties are expressed in metal drachma! and a coeiBScient of maj or¬ 
ation is applied in order to make payment in paper drachma!, that is, drachma! 
of legal currency. While, consequent on a regulation which came into force in 
1936, this coefficient must be fixed from time to time, it was stabilised as from 
28 January 1929 at 15, a figure which was changed only recently. When on 
20 May 1932 there was a further inflation, this coefficient was increased only 
for products of secondary importance; and on 2 December it was raised to 
20 for flour. 

In addition to the customs duties there is also an octroi tax of 23% of the 
principal duty, a tax for the service of the forced loan amounting to three- 
tenths of the two others together, and some minor charges. The total amounts 
to 75 % of the import duties. 

The duties and surcharges, expressed in metal drachmai per quintal, are 


as follows:— 

Duty Surtax 

Wheat and white maize. 6.00 4,50 

Rye, barley, oats and yellow maize. 5.00 3.75 

Maize, pignoletto. 3.00 2.25 

Wheat flour.10.70 8.02 

Other flours (in large parcels).10.00 7.50 


13. — Hungary. 

Hungary is an exporter of cereals. The importance of these crops may be 
.seen from the areas harvested on the average during the quinquennial period 


1923-27. 

Wheat. 1.460.000 ha. 

Rye. 669.000 » 

Barley... 421.000 » 

Oats. 287.000 » 

Maize. 1.037.000 » 
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a total of 3,874,000 ha., 70 % of arable land and almost 42 % of the total 
area of the country. 

It should be noted that in the old Austro-Hungarian Empire the regions 
which form the present Elingdom of Hungary and the adjacent territories were 
the principal centres of cultivation of cereals, for which very large markets were 
found in the other parts of the Empire, all the more so as there was a tarifE 
wall. Thanks to this situation the milling industry shewed great development 
especially in the c nvirons of the capital. After the war, however, owing to the 
fact that the new frontiers formed obstacles to the free passage of commodities, 
and the other Succession States were endeavouring to develop all essential 
industries in their own territories, the mills did not find the same outlet as 
formerly. It is especially due to this fact that Htmgary in its commercial treaties 
with other powders has always sought to obtain favourable conditions for the 
import of its flour, having at one time had a well-established advantage as regards 
this product in comparison with the other cereal-exporting states of South¬ 
eastern Europe. 

The production and export surplus during the period mentioned have been 
as follows (in thousand quintals):— 


Production Export surplus 


Wheat.18,659 4,940 

Rye. 7,096 1,618 

Barley. 5*078 321 

Oats. 3,368 319 

Maize.18,160 717 


The wheat export consists to a great extent of flour (export surpluses: wheat 
in the grain: 2,600,000 quintals; wheat flour: 1,755,000 quintals; in the total 
flour reduced to grain), but gradually the neighbouring importing countries 
succeeded in extending their own milling industry and thereby considerably 
diminished the export of flour. The measures taken in the two special markets 
for Hungarian wheat flour - Austria and, for smaller quantities, Czechoslovakia - 
had a very unfavourable efiect in the commercial year 1930-31 and stiU more 
in the following years. In Austria there was an increase (from July 1931) in 
the duty on flour, which subsequently was no longer proportioned to the 
increase in the duty on whole cereals (see Austria). In Czechoslovakia the 
termination of the commercial treaty on 15 December 1930 and limitation of 
flour imports in 1931, enforced still more rigorously as from August 1932 (see 
Czechoslovakia p. 322}, had an unfavourable result on Hungarian exports. 
It is evident that under such conditions measures of tariff protection or quota- 
fixing cannot have more than a very, small influence as regards Hungary: 
import duties may be of use only as* regards keeping foreign cereals outside 
the national markets at times when by scarcity or through internal measures 
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prices are liigher than in the surrounding countries. They were as follows 
on I January 1931: 


Wheat. 

■ gold 

cr. 6.30 per quintal 

Rye. 

. » 

5 - 8 o 

» . 

Barley . .. 

, » 

5-00 


Oats .. 

. » 

4.80 

)) 

Maize.. . 

. » 

2.00 


Flour, etc. of wheat.. . . . . 

. » 

13.00 


Flour, meal, etc. of rye and barley . . . 

. » 

12.00 

» 

Meal, etc. of oats.. 

. )) 

10.00 

» 

Meal, etc. of maize. 

. » 

8.00 

» 


All the duties have remained the same since 1925 except that on barley, 
which, owing to Czechoslovakian imports, was increased in 1927 (original duty gold 
cr. 2.80). The duty on oat flour was fixed from 8 August 1927 to 15 December 1930 
in the commercial treaty with Czechoslovakia, terminated on that date and was 
not renewed. Since the beginning of 1931 the duties have not been changed. 

It should be added that from 20 February 1931 seed cereals may be im¬ 
ported free on production of a special permit. 

In addition to the customs duty there is also a turnover tax, which, until 
14 September 1931, generally amounted to 2% ad valorem and from that date to 3%. 

In seeking for other measures to assist cereal growers, the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment in the first place founded in 1929 the Hungarian Institute for Agricultural 
Export, which watches developments in the principal foreign markets. 

As the prices of wheat on the regulating markets fell very low, Law XXII 
of 15 July 1930 brought into force the so-called Cereal Coupons System ”, 
of which the fundamental principle is that the buyer of cereals is obliged to give 
to the producer for each quintal of wheat, rye and meslin a coupon, the so-called 
boletta, valued at 3 pengos, which may be employed up to its total value in the 
payment of taxes and other public burdens. In the case of sales of commodities 
abroad the value of the boletta is reimbursed to the exporter by the Exchequer, 
Int his way the Hungarian consumer pays the increase in favour of the producer. 

The same law further stipulated that " the price of milling to be levied by 
the millers, the bolting percentage, the price of the milHng derivatives and the 
price of the bread ”, as well as the proportion and the quality of rye for mixing 
with wheat in the bread ” may be fixed by decree. 

The value of the boletta utilised for the partial payment of wheat, rye and 
meslin has been increased to 10.00 pengos, as from ii July 1931. For the com¬ 
mercial season from i July 1932 to 30 June 1933 the boletta system is modified, 
leaving, however, the possibility to the grower of obtaining a higher price than 
the corresponding price abroad. 

14. —^ Irish Free State. 

In this country, during the long period when it formed part of the Unit^ 
Eungdom, the Free Trade system held good, but the Government of the Free State 
has gradually changed the orientation of its policy so that there are now certain 
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duties on cereals to be enumerated which were in force up to 24 May" 1933. 
In general there exists a double regime : a general duty and a duty on ship¬ 
ments originating in and consigned from the British Empire (preferential duty). 
The development of these duties has been as follows (in every case in shillings 
and pence):— 

General duty Preferential 


* duty 

Wheat.. * , . . exempt exempt 

Rye. » » 

Barley (as from 28-9-32; duty per 112 lb.). 7/6 5/- 

Oats (duty per 112 lb. as from 24-10-31) . . 2/6 1/8 

» » )) » » » 28-9-32 . . 7/6 5/“ 

» » » )) » » 7-3-33 « • 22/6 15/- 

Maize (as from 28-9-32; dut}’' per 112 lb.) ... 7/6 5/- 

Wheat flour (asfrom 7-7-32; duty per 280 lb.). 5/- 5/- 

Rye flour and barley flour . ..exempt exempt 

Malted barley (as from 28-9-32; duty per 112 lb. 10/6 7/- 

Oat meal (duty per 112 lb.; as from 1926) . . 2/6 2/6 

)) » rt » » » 24-10-31 . 6/- 4/- 

)) » )) » » » 28-9-32 . 15/- 10/- 

Maize meal and broken maize (duty per 112 lb.; 

as from 30-4-32). i/- i/- 

Maize meal and broken maize (duty per 112 lb.; 
as from 28-9-32}. 9/- 6/- 


It should be added that from 27 September 1932 the import of maize was 
permitted only under special licence and that exemption from the customs duty 
on wheat flour may be given when the necessities of the country require it. 

On the 24 May 1933 an Act '' to make prordsion for the control and regu¬ 
lation of the business of milling wheat and other cereals ”, as well as to pro¬ 
mote and encourage the growing of certain cereals ” came into force under the 
short title of the Agricultural Produce (Cereals) Act, 1933, The act limits 
the imports of wheat flour and meal in relation to the necessities of the milling 
industry and that of whole cereals and other meals in regard to the conditions 
in agriculture; At the same time the duties on cereals, flours and meals are 
abrogated. - - 

Existing flour mills are not in a position to cater for the full requirements 
of the country. Pending the erection of new mills the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce wilt grant licences from time to time for the importation of 
flour in sufficient quantities to meet the demands of the country. 

That part of-the Act which directly regulates the milling industry came 
into force a week later. It provides that no person may carry on by way of 
trade or for the purposes of gain the business of milling wheat at any mill unless 
he is the holder of a licence which covers the milling of all wheat into either 
flour or meal. With each such licence granted the Minister prescribes the 
quantity of wheat which may be milled during the quota year (i August of 
any year to 31 July of the following year) and he prescribes a preliminary quota 
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for the period between the date of the licence and 31 July next following, 
6 , g., from 31 May, 1933, to 3X July, 1933. It is an contravention for any 
miller to fail to mill at least 90 % of the quota allotted to his mill and if he 
mills in excess of the quota he must pay to the Minister for Industry and Com¬ 
merce the sum of 3 s, in respect of every 400 lb. of wheat over-milled. 


15. — ITAXY. 


Introduction, — In Italy by far the most important agricultural product 
is wheat, which covers no less than 35 %-38 %, according to the year, of the 
arable land. It is not, therefore, surprising that the Fascist Government in 
assisting agriculture has concentrated on this crop, particularly with a view to 
influencing favourably the balance of trade. The importance of this cereal may 
also be seen by the following comparison: of all carbohydrate foods wheat supplies 
no less than 72 % against 18 % for maize and ro % for potatoes, rice, rye 
and beans together. The measures to favour cultivation of wheat are known 
as the Wheat Campaign ((cbattagHa del granow). 

The customs duty on wheat, repealed in 1921, was again brought into force 
in 1925. It then amounted to 7.50 gold liras. The dniy had generally only 
a small effect in the first part of the commercial season (July-December), which 
was explained by the fact that many agriculturists found themselves obliged to 
sell their crop as soon as possible in order to obtain cash. Immediately 
that the monetary situation of the country (after the inflation and the partial 
deflation) allowed, the Government began to assist agriculture by means of 
other measures, such as agricultural credits on cereals stored in silos, also 
constructed by means of Government credits. 

Nevertheless it was necessary to increase the duties twice during this period, 
especially as deflation had had the effect of reducing prices as expressed in actual 
liras, while debts, incurred at a less favourable moment, continued to be bur¬ 
densome. The first change occurred on 13 September 1928, when the duty was 
raised to ii.oo gold liras, the second on 24 May 1929, when it was raised to 14.0a 
gold liras. This latter measure was taken under the influence of the very large 
harvest which was then expected and when, with 70,795,000 quintals, it was 
almost 24 % above the average for the period 1923-27; the decline in price 
at the time of the harvest was very heavy. After the quantities immediately 
put on sale .were absorbed, prices began to rise, while on the large free 
importing markets they fell. To avoid the spread of this movement to the 
internal market, the duty was increased again and from 5 June 1930 amounted 
to 16.50 gold liras. 

The duty on wheat flour was in 1925 11.50 gold liras, that is, 53 % % more 
than that on whole wheat. This proportion was later fix:ed in several com¬ 
mercial treaties as the maximum percentage. On 13 September 1928 the duty 
on flour was raised to 16.75 gold liras; on 24 May 1929 to 20.30 gold liras; on 
5 June 1930 to 23.70 gold lire. When it is calculated that at least 135 kg. 
of wheat are required for the manufacture of 100 kg. of flour, the duty on the 
latter commodity ought to reach, without taking into account the costs of milling, 
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X.35 X 16.50 gold liras, equivalent to 23.27 % gold liras, so that at this time 
there was only a very small compensation for the cost of production of flour. 
It may he indicated here that in 1931 this difference was increased (see A i wheat). 

The duty on white maize flour underwent the same increases, and that on 
semolina was changed proportionally, although it was always higher (in 1930: 
29.40 gold liras). The duty on whole white maize was the same as that on 
wheat in the grain. 

As may be seen from the table below, the maize crop is also very important. 
In the period 1923-27 there was harvested on the average :— 


Wheat.4,771,000 ha. 

Rye. 125,000 » 

Barley.:. 234,000 » 

Oats. 483,000 » 

Maize.i,535,000 » 


As, however, the duties on cereals other than wheat were generally fixed in 
the commercial treaties, it was not possible to bring about an increase, which 
would, in any case, have had relatively little effect on the position of the agricul¬ 
tural holding, as the great mass of the products do not leave the farm on which 
they are grown. In this way, throughout the period under consideration, before 
1931, the duties were as follows: rye 4.50 gold liras per quintal, barley 4.00 gold 
liras, oats 4.00 gold liras (from 5 June 1930 even 3.25 gold liras, according to the 
treaty with Rumania), maize other than white 1.15 gold liras. , 

As exceptions from these duties it may be noted that white maize for manufac¬ 
ture of starch is, under special conditions, admitted free of duty. An annual 
quota of 100,000 quintals of wheat and of 160,000 quintals of barley consigned 
from Italian colonies is also admitted exempt. 

It may be added that by a measure with effect as from i March 1931, the 
customs duties, which were always expressed in gold liras, have been converted 
into terms of legal currency by applying the factor of 3.67. A slight rounding 
off of the figures has at the same time been made but the total of the duties is 
not affected. The amounts of the duties expressed in the legal currency are 
as follows 


Wheat and white maize.. . T. 60.60 

Wheat flour and white maize meal . . • . . » 87,00 

Rye.» 16.50 

Rye flour .. » 23,90 

Barley.» 14.70 

Oats ..» 11.93 

Barley flour and oat flour.» 22.00 

Maize, other than white ,. -.» 4,20 

Meal of maize other than white » ix .55 


In addition to the import duty there is also a turnover tax {tassa di scamhio), 
from which, however, are exempt wheat and its milling derivatives, as well as 
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barley and maize, and their milling derivatives, the latter so far as they are not 

destined for industrial uses. The tax amounts to 1.5 % ad valorem. 

The more important changes in the regulations after i January 1931 (as far 

as they have come to the knowledge of the Institute) are reproduced below. 

Wheat and its derivatives. 

E. I (17-6-31) For mills established on the customs territory of the Kingdom 
and milling wheat of foreign origin for the production of flour and semolina, 
it is obligatory to employ in such production a certain percentage of 
home-grown wheat (reg. of 10-6-31). 

E. 2 (2-7-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: 95 %. 

A. I (8-7-31) Import duty: wheat flour (and white maize meal): liras 92.90. 

A. 2 (19-S-31) Import duties: wheat in the grain (and white maize) : liras 75.00 ; 
wheat flour (and white maize meal): lire 112.35; Wheat semolina: liras 
130.10. 

E. 3 (1-11-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 75 %; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 4 (1-1-32) jMinimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 30%; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 3 (1-2-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 20 %; soft wheat: 70 %. 

E. 6 (1-3-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 20 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 
60 %; Eatium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 40 %. 

E. 7 (21-3-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling; hard 
wheat: 20 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 
50 %; Eatium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 30 %. 

E. 8 (26-4-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling; hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 10 %; Eatium, 
Southern Italy and the Islands: 15 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central 
Italy excluding Eatium : 40 % ; Eatium, Southern Italy and the Islands: 

15 %• 

E. 9 (23-5-32) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 5 %; Eatium, 
Southern Italy and Sardinia : 10 %; Sicily: 15 %; soft wheat: Northern 
and Central Italy, excluding Eatium: 23 %; Eatium, Southern Italy 
and the Islands: 5 %. 

E* 10 (27-6-32) Flours which enter into trade should correspond to specially 
fixed criteria, not be mixed with any other flour or meal (unless clearly 
indicated) nor be bleached or colored physically in any other way than 
by extraction) or chemically (Reg. of 17-3-32). 
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E. II (27-6-33) I^Iinimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Itaty, excluding Eatium: 70 %; Eatium, 
Southern Italy and the Islands: 95 %; soft wheat: mainland Italy and 
Sardinia: 95 %; Sicily: 70 %. 

E. 12 (r-i-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat' for milling: hard 
wheat: Northern and Central Ital3^ excluding Eatium: 60 %; Eatium, 
Southern Italy: 90 %; the Islands: 95 %; soft wheat: Northern and Central 
Italy, excluding Eatium: 95 %; Eatium and Southern Italy: 80 %; 
the Islands: 60 %. 

E. 13 {16-3-33) Mnimtim percentage of home-grown wheat for milling: hard 
wheat: 95 %; soft wheat: unchanged. 

E. 14 (1-4-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling : hard 
wheat: unchanged ; soft wheat: Northern and Central Italy, including 
Eatium : 95 % ; Southern Italy: 90 % ; Islands : 60 %. 

E. 15 (16-4-33) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling : hard 
wheat: unchanged ; soft wheat: 95 %. 

General note concerning wheat. — Although prices on the open markets have 
risen recentl3^ in Italy a marked diminution is to be noted, attributable to an 
increased consumption of other products of which last year's harvest was consider¬ 
ably in excess of average, such as potatoes, maize, chestnuts and leguminous 
crops. While the difierence between the prices of soft native wheat buono 
mercantileand No. 2 Manitoba on the Milan market during the first months 
of 1933 was only liras 8 to 10 in favour of imported wheat, this difference rose 
in April to liras 19.20, in Ma3^ to liras 20.60 and in June to as much as liras 
34.85 ('* buono mercantile ”: liras 89^50; No. 2 Manitoba liras 124.35). In order 
to meet this situation, which is unlikely to recur judging by the estimates for 
the next harvest which in all probability will not be so good as the record 
wheat harvest of 1932, the Government has promised to maintain the customs 
duties on wheat and the proportions of native wheats for grinding at a very 
high level (from 17 Juh^ the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for 
milling will be 99 %, both for hard and for soft wheat) and to make strong 
efforts to secure the heav}^ supphes which are available each year immediately 
after harvest, by taking steps to give an advance of liras 90.00 per quintal 
for a .quality only slightly superior to “ buono mercantile" to farmers who are 
prepared to store in special granaries. 

Bye^ and its derivatives. 

A. I (9-7-31) Import duties : 


Hye in the grain ... lire 36,50 

Rye fiour... 50.90 


B-. . I {15-7-31) Turnover tax increased to 2.5 % ad valorem. 

B. 2 (1-4-32) Rye and milling products, even when destined for other uses 
than breadmaking: exempt from turnover tax. 
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Barley and its derivatives, 

0 . I (24-4-31) Annual quota of 2,000 quintals of two rowed barley, for seed, 
under special conditions : exempt. 

B. I (15-7-31) See B. i rye (the measure refers only to products for industrial 
purposes. 

D. I Malt: imports prohibited except in relation with certain commercial 
treaties. 

B. 2 (24-9-32) Products of recognised French origin, so far as they are not 
exempt from the turnover tax (see also B. i), charged with a supple¬ 


mentary ad valorem tax at the following rate:— 

Barley for industrial uses.2.5 % 

Barley meal and malted barle}’' for industrial uses. 5*0 % 

Oat meal.5*0 % 

Maize for industrial uses.2.5% 

Maize meal for industrial uses.5*o % 


Oats and oat derivatives, 

B. I (13-7-31) See B. i rye. 

A. I (1-9-32) Oats: conventional duties fixed in the commercial treaties with 

Hungary and Rumania abrogated. Hew conventional duty (treaty with 
Rumania), liras 16.00; general duty, liras 24.00 (duty on meal unmodified). 

B. 2 (24-9-32) See B. 2 barley. 

Maize and its derivatives, 

A. I (8-7-31) See A. i wheat. 

B. I (15-7-31) See B. i rye (the measure refers only to products for industrial 

purposes). 

A. 2 (19-8-31) See A. 2 wheat. 

A. 3 (2-9-31) Import duty : maize other than white, liras 30.00; meal from this 

maize, liras 39.80. 

B. 2 (24-9-32) See B. 2 barley. 

C. I (4-7-32) Maize other than white; import of an annual quota of 40,000 

quintals originating in the Italian Colonies permitted at reduced duty 
of liras 10.00. 

General note with reference to all products. — The measures adopted by the 
Itahan Government for the purpose of assisting Italian agriculture to escape 
from present conditions, particularly difficult in certain districts of Northern 
Italy, have been many but the general principles involved are as follows : (i) an 
equitable customs protection for certain products of Italian agriculture but 
without recourse to any quota system ; (2) special measures in favour of 
certain provinces particularly afiected by the crisis, consisting in contributions 
by the State towards the payment of the interest on heavy debt charges; (3) an 
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annual contribution of six million liras over a period of 30 years in aid of the 
Association of Agrarian Consortiums, whicb is responsible for providing farmers 
with machinery, fertilisers and seeds ; (4) relief for financial losses incurred 
by deserving farmers, amounting annually to 46 million liras for a period of 
25 years. The total charge on the Italian State Budget in respect of these various 
provisions (though spread over a long period) amounts to 1740 million liras^ 
which capitalised at present rates represents approximately 900 million liras. 


16. — Latvia. 


Latvia is in the same position as was described in the case of Estonia. In 
order to favour live stock production, the duties previous to 1931 were very low 
except in the case of wheat, the cultivation of which it was desired to encourage 
for the same reasons as in the other Baltic countries. 

The law of 8 August 1930, however, already inaugurated measures of 
control which are of very great importance. The proportion of home-grown 
wheat and rye to be employed in flour for breadmaking may be fixed by the 
Government. Loans on cereal stocks, so far as these exceed the quantities to 
be consumed on the holding or in the farmer's household, may be made. The 
prices for these quantities are fixed in relation to the costs of production and 
the millers must pay the same price for imported cereals. The import of wheat, 
rye and their products is permitted only on production of a certificate showing 
the purchase of certain quantities of the same product of home-grown origin* 
For the greater part of the commercial year 1930-31 the proportions were as 
follows:— 


imported against 


home-grown quintals 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye .... 
R^^e flour . 


wheat I 

» 1.5 

rye 4 
» 5 


The proportions were changed in November 1931 for the commercial year 
1931-32 as follows :— 

ImporteTa^imst Home-grown qaintals 

Wheat. wheat 2 and barley 

Wheat flour. » 3 and barley i 

Rye. rye 6 

Rye flour. » 8 

In addition, already in 1931, the import quotas of barley and of oats 
were fiLsed at 5,000 quintals per annum for each cereal, on i-i February 1932 
that of wheat at 250,000 quintals and on 18 February 1932 that of rye, maize 
and cereal flours at 75 % of the imports during the year 1931. 

This regulation was not, however, suflScient, in part owing to the fact that 
the Govefmneht catried too great a burden of cereal stocks in proportion to 
the financial resources of the country. For this reason, from 28 June 1932, the 
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Monopoly of Bread Cereals, administered by the Cereal Office of the IVIinistry 
of Agriculture, controls and regulates the whole trade, buying cereals and 
their products abroad only when home production does not suffice. 

The position of the duties, after the increases of 8 August 1930, is given 
in the following summar}’’, in each case per quintal:— 


Wheat.lats. 7.00 

Rye . » exempt 

Barley. » 3.00 

Oats^. » 3.00 

Maize. » exempt 

Unbolted wheat flour. » 10.00 

Bolted wheat flour. 25.00 

Coarse-milled rye flour. » 5.00 

R^^e flour bolted at least in part. » 12.00 


The following are the few subsequent changes: on 27 July 1931 the duties 
on barley and oats were increased, both to lats 12.00 ; on 12 July 1932 that 
on oats underwent a further increase to lats 24.00, while a duty of lats i.oo 
was placed on maize. 

It should be pointed out that only the minimum duties are reproduced but 
the maximum duties, which are considerably higher, are applied to shipments 
originating in or consigned from countries with which Latvia has not a com¬ 
mercial treaty (e. g., Yugoslavia, Argentina and Australia). 

Even these minimum duties are not however in practice often levied, since 
two neighbouring countries exporting wheat (which is the most important 
cereal imported) have treaties with Latvia containing preferential duties. As 
regards the U. S. S. R., which obtains a reduction of 20 % on the minimum 
duties on wheat, this regulation has been in force since 5 November 1927 
(Russian preferential clause). The treaty "with Lithuania, which came into 
force on i January 1931, provided for preferential treatment for, amongst 
other commodities, wheat (reduction of 75 % on the minimum duty) and rye 
(fixed exemption, shipments of other origin also remaining free until Latvia 
imposes an autonomous duty). It may be useful to add that preferential 
treaties also exist with Estonia and Finland but do not refer to cereals 
(Baltic preferential clause). 

The import duty on wheat (like the duties on sugar and several other industrial 
and agricultural commodities), may, according to the law of 20 December 1929, 
be paid with import certificates for certain other agricultural products; the 
law enumerates barley, oats, barley flour and cereal groats in general, but the 
law of 23 December 1930 abolishes these regulations so that thenceforward these 
certificates have been supplied only for the export of eggs and of clover and 
timothy seed, 

17. — Lithuania. 

In contrast with the other Baltic States, Lithuania is an exporter of 
cereals, and cereal production plays a very important part in the national agri¬ 
cultural economy. In 1930 cereals occupied 64 % 'of the cultivable land. 
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excluding fallows. Wheat and rye preponderate but for barley and oats also an 
export surplus has been recorded, at least in recent years. It is evident, therefore, 
that the customs duties axe of practical value only in the event of a temporary 
shortage and for the stricter regulation of the home market. For the latter 
purpose they are fixed at a very high level. 

Wheat..30.00 fits per quintal 

Rye, barley, oats, maize.20.00 » » » 

Wheat flour.90.00 » » » 

Flour of other cereals. 55-00 » » » 

The last duty was fixed at this figure on 29 March 1931 and was previously 
45.00 fits. Shipments of cereals in the grain for seeding purposes, destined for 
agricultural organisations, may, on special authorisation, be exempt from duty. 

In order to assist farmers the Government has organised the purchase 
and storing of cereals under a large cooperative organisation. 

18. — Norway. 

In Norway import requirements for^U cereals are large because home 
production, due principally to climatic conditions, is very limited. In order 
to assist farmers and to guarantee them a remunerative price, the Government 
has organised trade in the principal cereals and their flours under a form of 
Monopoly (Statens Komforretning) Cereal production is, however, of limited 
importance; in 1930, for example, cereals accounted for only 23 % of the area 
of arable land. 

The.Monopoly purchases the entire quantity of home-grown cereals offered 
for human consumption (in Norway barley products are also largely consumed) 
and pays prices in accordance with the average prices ruling on the principal 
free markets. 

The price is generally 4.00 crowns above these free prices for^wheat, rye, 
barley and oats. For quantities consumed on the farm compensation is also 
paid amounting to 4.00 crowns for wheat, rye, and barley and 3.00 crowns for 
oats, on condition that these cereals are ground in specially authorised mills. 

19. — The Netherlands. 

In the Netherlands agriculture as distinct from horticulture is directed 
principally toward the transformation of the products of the soil, whether of 
domestic origin or imported, into meat, dairy products and eggs, and consequently 
the bulk of the cereals never leaves the farms on which it has been produced. 
This is particularly the case for the most important cereal, rye, which, according 
to recent estimates, is consumed to the extent of 90 % on the farm. The 
other cereals were during the five-year period 1923-27 only of secondary 
importance as is indicated by the average areas harvested:— 


Wheat.. 55,700 ha. 

Rye . .. 200,700 )) 

Barley. 26,500 » 

Oats. 151,500 » 
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totalling 434,400 ha., 46 % of the arable land but only 17 % of the total 
cultivated area, of which permanent meadows alone accounted for at least 
1,260,000 ha. in the same period. 

A still clearer idea is obtained from an examination of the balance of pro¬ 
duction and import surplus on the average for the five 3^ears indicated above 
(expressed in thousands of quintals) 

Production Import surplus 


Wheat. 1,522 7,505 

Rye.3,731 1,155 

Barley. 740 2,625 

Oats.3,068 goi 

Maize. — 9,599 


According to these figures, the situation is comparable with that existing in 
Belgium and Denmark, although in the Netherlands, the inadequacy of home 
production is still more conspicuous. It should, moreover, be stated that 
the population, which consumes ryebread generally only to a limited extent, 
prefers bread made from imported bolted wheat flour. Home-grown wheat 
is, on the contrar^^ principally fed to poultry. From the above it is evident 
that the principal eft'ect of a customs duty on cereals would be an increase in the 
cost of livestock production. 

Naturally under these conditions, there are no customs duties on either 
cereals or flour, which are considered as raw or semi-manufactured materials. 
Consequently, and also as a result of the free trade tradition in the Nether¬ 
lands since the fifties of last century, they are not subject to fiscal duties, which, for 
many other products, were at first 5 % and, from 1925 onward, 8 % ad valorem, 
not taking into consideration provisional increases for fiscal purposes. 

After 1930 this policy remained unchanged in regard to import duties. Note 
should here be made of the protection given to wheat production by the law of 21 
February 1931, This law stipulates that '‘it may be prohibited or permitted only 
under special circumstances to transport, hold or deliver wheat flour and meal, 
the composition of which does not correspond to that prescribed One of 
these stipulations to be borne in mind is that, of the total quantity of wheat 
flour and meal, the maximum proportion of home-grown wheat flour and meal 
to be required is 25 %. 

At first (from 4 July 1931) the minimum percentage of home-grown wheat 
to be utilised in flour for breadmaking was fixed at 20 % but when, in the foD 
lowing October, the new crop had ripened, this percentage was increased to 
22 ^ 4 * For home-grown wheat, the Central Organisation for the sale of wheat 
pays a remunerative price while, to cover purchasing and other expenses, it re¬ 
ceives on the other hand from the importer a certain sum per quintal of imported 
wheat, except for wheat recognised to be unsuitable for breadmaking. As 
regards imports of flour, a Central Organisation has been set up for the 
regulation of the import trade in flour and wheat. Owing to the fact that 
the Government did not propose this measure until the beginning of 1931, 
fanners did not«take it into account when sowing their winter crops and were 








only able to increase the spring wheat sowings so as to reach a total of 
77,800 ha. In 1932 the area harvested was how^ever no less than 120,100 ha. 
The minimum percentage was then fixed, from i August onward, at 25 % 
but did not suffice to absorb the whole of the crop. The 5deld was also, thanks 
to fine weather, very high. The Central Organisation for the marketing of wheat 
sold on the open market the surpluses bought by it from the growers, while 
at the same time, in order to prevent too great a decline in the average price, 
raising the price of the home-grown wheat to be used in breadmaking mixtures. 

The regulations regarding wheat were modified by a further law of 
9 February 1933, which permitted the use of up to 40 % home-grown wheat in 
flour. On 13 February, that is, on the day following the coming into force of 
this modification, the compulsory percentage was increased from 25 % to 35 %. 

As a result of this legislation, the price of bread has risen though only to a 
small extent. In Belgium, however, where baking costs and also the price of the 
wheat mixture used are lower, it has been found possible to produce bread 
at so cheap a rate that it is worth while to import it into the Netherlands, the 
result being that this importation threatened to jeopardize the action that was 
being taken to encourage wheat growing. For this reason the importation of 
wheaten bread and of dough for the manufacture of this bread was rationed as 
from I November 1932 until 31 October 1933 to 100 % of the average quantities 
imported during a period of 12 months between i November 1930 and i No¬ 
vember 1932 from any one country. 

Finally reference should be made to the assistance to be given to growers of 
rye in so far as they generally sell a large part of their crop (holdings in the fen 
colonies and on lands reclaimed in 1905 and after). With regard to this assistance, 
a decree of 5 May 1933 restricts the import of rye flour and meal during the period 
from I April 1933 to 31 March 1934 to 100 % of the average quantities imported 
during 1931 and 1932. Another reason for the decree was that the bakers 
started mixing a large percentage of rye flour with the mixed wheaten flour 
for bread making. 

20. — POI^AND. 

Poland is mainly an exporting country as regards cereals but, especially 
in the period preceding the crisis, scarcity was experienced from time to time. 
During this period it was impossible to regulate the market satisfactorily, owing 
to the fact that agriculturists found themselves under the necessity of selling 
immediately after the harvest in order to obtain cash, the Government not being 
in a position to grant large loans. In this way the necessity was felt from 
time to time of raising the export duties. As recent examples of these duties 
on cereals may be indicated those on wheat, amounting to zL 20.00 per quintal 
(for the period i October 1928 to 31 July 1929), on rye and rye flour, to zl. 15.00 
(for the period 20 January 1927 to 31 July 1929) and finally on oats, to zl. 10.00 
(for the period 12 October 1928 to 30 June 1929). 

The importance of the various crops may be seen from the short table fol¬ 
lowing, in which are given the areas harvested, the production and the export 
surplus (-(-) or import surplus (—), the first in thousands of hectares, the others 
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ia thousands of quintals, in every case for the average of the period 1923- 
1927 



Area 

Prodtiction 

Import or 
export surplus 

Wheat . 

.... 1,291 

14,688 

+ 

1,663 

Rye. 

• • • • 5.57S 

55.466 

— 

446 

Barley. 

.... 1,102 

12,033 

— 

921 

Oats. 

.... 1.950 

19.S52 

+ 

71 

Maize. 

.... - 86 

880 

+ 

417 


It should be stated here that the production of the more recent years 
was considerably higher so that there is now a large export surplus of each 
of these products except maize. In view of these surpluses two measures 
are of importance; the import duties, which have several times been augmented, 
and the export bonuses given in the form of drawbacks of import duties on 
chemical fertilizers, equipment, etc. for use in agriculture, thus increasing the 
cost of agricultural production. The 1924 tariff exempted whole cereals from 
duty and in 1925 the import of flour was also free. The changes that have 
since taken place are given in the short table following, in every case in zloty 
per quintal. Account should be taken of the inflation of the zloty, which, at 
first in 1924 was fixed at 19.295 dollar cents but gradually fell until it was 
established in October 1927 at the rate of 1.719 new zloty to i old zloty (i new 
zloty = 11.218 dollar cents). 

In addition to the import duty a manipulation surtax amounting to 10 % 
of the duty was levied from 31 July 1926. 

These duties are in theory completely prohibitive, but do, however, serve 
as a method of regulating imports; the Minister of Finance having the power, in 
case of imports being necessary, to admit them free of duty as regards wheat, 
rye and horsetooth maize. 


Date of change 

Wheat 

■ 


Oats 

Maize other 
than 

horse-tooth 

XVheat 

fionr 

Rye flour 

1-1-26. 






15-00 


15-3-28. 

— , 

— 

— 


— 

19.50 

5-00 

3010-28. 

. — 

11.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11-12-28 . 

II. 00 i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30*9-29. 


— 



— 

— 

16.50 

^26-1029 , . , . . 


— 

II.OO 

11.00 

6.00 

— 

— 

31-7-30. 

17*50 





25-50 



It will be noted here that the duty on rye was higher than that on flour 
from 30 October 1928 to 30 September 1929, but it should be remembered that 
import under. Ministerial authorisation was free, which meant a practical pro¬ 
hibition of rye flour of undesired origiii (Germany), while in addition from 4 April 
until 31 July 1929 the import of rye (and of wheat) was prohibited. 
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The import of flour was later again prohibited except in the case of Yugo¬ 
slavia, which, in view of the commercial treaty that entered into force on 30 October 
1930, has the right to import into Poland 15,000 quintals of wheat flour per 
annum. 

As regards the drawbacks as against export mentioned above, for the period 
from 16 November 1929 until 15 x 4 pril 1930 these were given as bonuses and re¬ 
mained in force, following on a new decree, until 31 October 1930 and afterwards 
following on a further regulation, indefinitely. At the same time the total 
quantity was to some extent modified, as will be seen from the following sum¬ 
mary (in each case in zloty per quintal) :— 



16-2-29 

31*7-30 

From 


30-7-30 

30-10-30 

1-11-30 

Wheat. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Rye. 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Barley. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Oats. 

4.00 

4.00 

— 

Cereal flour wholly bolted, 




barley groats, malt . . . 

9.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Cereal flour not wholly bolted 

9.00 

12.00 

9.00 


These drawbacks are given only for shipments accompanied by special 
certificates, which are released in cases where the import is desirable, this 
depending also on the quality of the merchandise. 

There should also be mentioned the milling law of 7 December 1928, 
which fixed in general that all flour for breadmaking and other uses must have 
an extraction percentage of 65 % in the case of wheat and of 70 % in the case 
of rye. For rye the percentage 70 is to be taken as the minimum, for wheat 
no other percentage is permitted except for exports. 

In the following summary are given the more important measures which 
have modified the situation as from i January 1931, in so far as they have 
come to the knowledge of the Institute. 

Wheat and its derivatives, 

A. I (6-3-31) Import duties increased:— 

wheat. zl. 25.00 

wheat flour. » 37.00 

wheat groats. » 36.00 

F. I (19-3-31) A Government Fund for the purpose of assisting export of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial products of every kind established. 

F. 2 (6-5-31) Repayment of customs duties (drawback) paid on import of 
chemical fertilisers, etc. as gainst export of cereals: amount changed 


(reg. of 15-1-31): 

cereal flour wholly bolted.. zl. . 10.00 

cereal flour not wholly bolted. » 8.00 

the other bonuses ... unchanged 
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G. 

B. 


A. 

F. 

F. 

C. 

B. 


Ar 


F. 

F. 

C. 

B. 

F. 


A. 

F. 

F. 

C. 

B. 
F. 


I (1-1-32) Import of all whole cereals, flour, groats and malt prohibited 
except with special licence/ 

I (14-1-32) Manipulation surtax doubled so that it now amounts to 20 % 


of the customs dut3^: 

wheat. zl. 

rye, barley, oats .. » 3.40 

maize... » 0.60 

wheat flour... » 7.40 

wheat groats. » 7.20 

meal of barley, oats or maize. » 3.00 

barley groats. » 6.40 

malt. » 7.20 


Rye and its derivatives. 

I (6-3-31) Import duties increased: 

r3^e. zl. 17.00 

ly^e flour ... » 23.00 

1 (19-3-31) See F, I wheat. 

2 (6-3-32) See F. 2 wheat. 

I (1-1-32) See Q. I wheat. 

I (14-1-32) See B. I wheat. 


Barley and Us derivatives. 


I (6-3-31) Import duties increased: 

barle^^'. 

barley meal. 

barley groats. 

malt.. 


zl. 17.00 
» 25.00 

» 32.00 

» 36.00 


I (19-3-31) See F. I wheat. 

^ (6-5-31) See F. 2 wheat. 

I (1-1-32) See C. I wheat. 

I (14-1-32) See B. I wheat. 

3 (1-12-32) Repayment of customs duty paid on import of chemical fertil¬ 
izers, etc., as against the export of cereals: amount changed; malt; zl. 3.00. 


Oats and oat derivatives. 

I (6-1-31) Import duties increased: 

oats... zl. 17.00 

oat meal. » 25.00 

1 (19-3-31) See F. I wheat. 

2 (6-5-31) See F. 2 wheat. 

I (1-1-32) See 0 . I wheat- 
I (14-1-32) See B. I wheat. 

3 (1-1-33) Repayment of customs duty paid on import of chemical fertil¬ 
izers, etc., on export of oats: zl. 4.00 (drawback fixed until 31-3-33); 
(prolonged until 31-7-33)- 
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Maize and its derivatives, 

A. I (6-3-31) Import duties increased: maize meal: import duty zl. 25,00. 

F. I (19-3-31) See P. I wheat. 

P. 2 {6-5-31) See P. 2 wheat. 

A, 2 (1-1-32) Maize meal: import duty zl. 65,00. 

C. I (1-1-32) See C. I wheat. 

E. I (14-1-32) See B. wheat. 

A. 3 (10-10-32) Seed maize: import uader special licence exempt from customs 
duty. 


21. — POROTGAI,. 

The Portuguese Government completely controls the cereal trade. This control 
is particularly strict as regards wheat and rye. A law of 1922 practically prohib¬ 
ited the importation of wheat flour save in exceptional cases, whereas that of 
w^heat in the grain is restricted to shipments for certain purposes in quantities 
fixed annually in relation to requirements to be covered after harvest; 80 % 
of requirements is generally imported at harvest time to be mixed with home - 
grown wheat and the remainder w^hen required. Imports are effected by the 
millers in proportion to their daily capacity. In 1931, the quota was fixed at 
450,000 quintals, to be imported during the months of May, June and July, and 
of this quantity not more than 300,000 quintals was to be imported before the 
end of June. In 1932 the mills were authorised to import in May and June 
350,000 quintals, a quantity which was increased on 6 June by 6,673 quintals, 
to be imported exclusively by those mills, which in 1931 bought a quantitj-of home¬ 
grown wheat coresponding to their capacity during 300 working days of 8 hours. 

By a decree of 3 July 1931 the same restrictions were imposed on rye as 
on wheat but imports of this product have never been of any importance. 

The quantities indicated above refer to the mainland of Portugal but the 
same measures are in force in the Azores, while in Madeira similar regulations 
have been in existence since igoo. 

With respect to the other cereals, omitting oats, Portugal has to import 
annually fairly considerable quantities. Oats are exported. 

The duties (except for wheat) are fixed in gold escudos and paid in escudos 
of the legal currency by multiplying the gold escudo by 24.45. A legal relation 
exists between the paper escudo and the British pound sterling. Besides the 
import duty there is also levied a supplementary tax amounting to 20 % of 
the former duty as well as a port tax of i'paper escudo per quintal. In the 
following table are given the import duties together with the changes made since 
the beginning of 1930 (in so far as they are known to the Institute) in gold 
escudos per quintal:— 


barley, oats Maize 

6- 1-30.. . 1.20 0.70 

28-10-30.. ... . 2.00. 1.50 

4- 4-31.2.60 2.00 

26- 2-32. 2.40 1.80 
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The latter duty no longer refers to rye. The minimum duties are those 
applied to shipments originating in countries having commercial treaties with 
Portugal. The general duties, which are more than double, are applied to com¬ 
modities originating in Rumania, the U. S. S. R., Argentina and Australia. 

The recent duties on wheat, expressed in escudos of the legal currency, are 
as follows:— 


Quota, 1931.80.00 escudos per quintal 

1st quota, 1932, imports via Tisbon .... 72.00 » » » 

)) » » via Oporto .... 70.00 » » » 

2nd quota, 1932.72.00 » » » 


22. — RUilANIA. 


Rumania is amongst the most important cereal-exporting countries of 
Plurope. Except in special cases there is no need for imports. At the same time, 
owing to climatic factors, 3^ears of great abundance are followed by others which 
leave only very small possibilities for export of one or the other cereal. The 
import duties which came into force on 30 July 1929 sensed principally to avoid 
disturbance of the internal markets for wheat, which might have resulted from 
the supplies at very low prices available from the U. S. S. R. Only on 14 Sep¬ 
tember 1932 were these duties, augmented, as regards wheat, rye and their flour, 
following on the deficitary crop of that year. The duties, expressed in lei per 
quintal are as follows :— 

30-7-1929 14-9-1932 


Wheat.160 400 

Rye. 45 400 

Barley. 40 40 

Oats.■. 36 36 

Maize. 36 36 

Flour of wheat and rye.400 600 


As regards exports it should be mentioned that, in the corollary to the treaty 
of commerce with France, that country has agreed to satisfy 10 % of its annual 
needs of foreign wheat from Rumania. This wheat, to be sold at the world 
price, will pay in France the minimum duty but a percentage (at maximum 30) 
will be recovered in order to make Rumanian production more remunerative. 

The law of 23 July 1931 on the valorisation of agricultural products, after¬ 
wards modified, stipulates that an export bonus of 100 lei per quintal of wheat 
and 130 lei and later even 160 lei per quintal of wheat flour exported under special 
conditions will be given. 

For the payment of the export bonuses there has been instituted a tax of 
I leu in the form of a stamp to be pasted on eachloaf. At the beginning of 1932 
the export bonus was abolished leaving in force only the stamp on the bread to 
be levied up to an amount sufficient to cover the bonuses. 
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Rumania for the longest time of any of the European countries maintained 
the system of export duties which are a very simple form of tax but have a 
very unfavourable influence on the prices paid to the producers. It is for this 
reason that they were abrogated as regards barley, on 30 June 1930 and, for the 
other cereals and milling derivatives, on i May 1931. These duties amounted, 
expressed in lei per truck load (generally one hundred quintals), to the follow- 


mg sums:— 

before 

30-6-30/ 


30-6-30 

30-5-31 

Wheat. 

... 18,000 

1,000 

Rye. 

. . . 10,000 

1,000 

Barley. 

. . . 10,000 

nil 

Oats. 

. . . 10,000 

1400 

Maize. 

, . . . 10,000 

1,400 

Wheat flour.. 

. . . . 10,000 

) 

Rye flour.. 

. . . . 15,000 

1 

! unchanged 

Malt. 

. . . . 10,000 

1 ^ 

1 

Groats and semolina.... 

. . . . 10,000 

J 


It was decided at the same time, along with the abolition of the export duties 
to exempt the sale of cereals and their derivatives from certain registration and 
stamp taxes and to exempt sales for export of cereals and their derivatives 
from the turnover tax. 

The same law lays down that an organisation of cereal-exporters is to be 
founded and that exemption of the export-duties is limited to the shipments 
made by the members of this organization the object of which is the regulation 
of exports. 


23. — Sweden. 


In Sweden the production of cereals, although, in the southern parts of the 
country at least, having a fairly considerable importance, does not suffice to cover 
the requirements of consumption. The customs tariff of 1911 already aimed 
at protecting home production by duties which at that time were not small. These 
duties are still the same, and amount for wheat, rye and barley to cr. 3.70 per 
quintal and for cereal flours to cr. 6.50 per quintal while oats and maize are 
exempt. 

During the crisis these duties were no longer sufficient to guarantee to the 
producer a price corresponding to the cost of production. Eor this reason a 
royal decree of 16 January 1930 prescribed that all oats imported must be 
colored, unless intended for the manufacture of oat products. The principal 
purpose of this stipulation was to prevent the use of iiiferior quality foreign oats 
for seed purposes. A further Royal Decree of 13 June 1930 compelled millers 
to add certain percentages of home-grown cereals to breadmaking mixtures and 
also established a control of imports with the object of assuring the absorp¬ 
tion of home-grown cereals. 
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The following are the milling percentages enforced by successive measures :— 

Wheat Rye 


4 July to 15 July 1930.45 50 

16 July to 31 August 1930.55 60 

I September to 31 October 1930.60 70 

I November to 31 December 1930. 75 85 

I January to 28 February 1931.80 93 

I March to 31 July 1931.85 95 

I August to 30 September 1931.80 95 

I October to 30 November 1931.70 60 

I December 1931 to 31 May 1932.60 40 

I June to 30 June 1932.50 30 

I Jul}’ to 31 August 1932.60 30 

I September to 16 September 1932 ........ 80 90 

17 September to 15 October 1932.85 97 

16 October to 31 December 1932.90 97 

I Januar}' to 31 May 1933.95 97 

I June 1933 and subsequently.98 98 


The importer, on importing flour, is obliged to mix it with the flour from 
home-grown cereals in the same proportions as those stipulated for milling. 
For all mills of which the proprietors have declared themselves prepared to pa}^ 
certain minimum prices for home-grown products of good quality, the percentage 
for mixing was fixed at a level 10 % lower than the figure fixed for the 
respective period. According to official statistics the millers who signed this 
agreement produce nearlj’- 100 % of all wheat flour milled in the country and 
nearly 90 % of all rye flour. 

Both parties to this agreement, but especially the millers, were opposed 
to this system so that other means were found to guarantee reasonable prices 
to the farmers. During the month of May 1931 the import of cereals was limited 
to a greater extent than was established by the decree of 13 June 1930, while 
a new decree of 29 May 1931, which came into force on i June, placed the 
entire regulation in the hands of a special organisation, the Swedish Cereal 
Company, which obtained the monopoly of importing wheat, rye, wheat flour 
and rye flour up to 31 December 1932. The Company agreed to buy, between 
I June and 31 July 1931 and during the corresponding months of 1932, all good 
quality home-grown wheat and rye which could be milled and which might be 
offered to it for sale before 15 June 1931 or i June 1932 respectively. The Com¬ 
pany had in addition to assume the obligation of paying, at the time of 
purchase in June and July 1931, the minimum prices fixed for the month in 
question by the Government Commission for cereals and, at the time of purchase 
in June and July 1932, the prices which the Swedish Government might think fit 
to impose. 

In 1932 further decrees were , issued stipulating that the monopoly would 
remain in force until the end of 1933, whilei n addition the Company obtained' 
the right to impose, on the import of the cereals, a certain compensatory tax 
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in order to cover its expenses and losses. On the other hand the Company 
again agreed to buy, at the minimum prices already fixed, all Swedish wheat 
and rye suitable for milling and to place it on sale before i June 1933. 

Quite recently a new measure for assisting the cultivation of oats has- 
been adopted. As from i June 1933 the mills which manufacture oat products- 
(flakes, groats and meal) are compelled to use a minimum percentage of native 
oats in the process. For the months of June the percentage has been fixed 
at 40. 

Another measure which also came into force on i June 1933 has an 
indirect influence on the position of the market for fodder crops. This refers to 
a consumers' tax of 2 crowns per quintal levied on oilcake and other similar 
feeds, the object being to increase the consumption of native products such 
as can take the place of products of foreign origin in cattle feeding. 

To complete this resume it remains to add that a Royal Decree of 13 April 
1928 regulated the system of export certificates to be distributed on the export 
of wheat and rye in grain. These certificates, on which are recorded the sums 
which should have been paid as import duties had the same products been 
imported, are valid for six months and may be utilised in pa3Tnent of the import 
duties on wheat or rye, in the grain or milled. This regulation, originally for 
a period ending on 31 July 1931, was prolonged until 31 July 1933. In addition 
there exists another measure, which came into force on i January 1930 and 
which brings immediate advantage to the millers only. The latter have obtained 
the right to import, after export of wheat flour or groats or of rye flour, a 
corresponding quantity of the same cereal whole. 

24. — SwiTZBRIfAND. 

In Switzerland production of cereals has always been smaller than consump¬ 
tion. The shortage of cereals for breadmaking became particularly grave 
during the war and the Federal Government in July 1915 decided to monopolize 
the import trade, sale and distribution of cereals. The high prices prevalent 
during the war and for some years afterwards encouraged farmers to grow more 
cereals. The Government, to avoid a recurrence of the war-time crop situation, 
encouraged production stih further by granting a milling premium amounting 
to 5 to 8 francs per quintal of cereals for breadmaking sent to the mill for the 
use of the farmer himself. The amount of the premium varied in relation to 
the altitude of the farm and, in certain circumstances, supplementary premiums 
of r to 3 francs per quintal were also given. In this way the Monopoly sold cereals 
and flour at very high prices, which had to be paid by the bread consumer and 
the purchaser of cereals for livestock feed. As this involved a serious increase 
in expenditure for these groups it was considered advantageous to modify the 
system, so that on i July 1929 trade was made free. 

Under the new system, the restrictions on the import trade were removed 
except in the case of flour for breadmaking, the trade in which has remained 
under the direct control of the State. As a rule wheat flour has not been 
imported. 
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The Government has undertaken to maintain a regular stock of 800,000 
quintals of wheat, rye and spelt so as to have supplies for at least two months, 
in the event of import being impossible. In order to encourage home production 
it also buys the whole of the marketable production of the same cereals at 
prices which in general vary from 45 to 38 francs per quintal (prices on 
the farm) and are fixed yearly before the time of sowing. Millers are obliged 
to store in their elevators half of the Government’s cereal reserve and also to 


buy and mill cereals bought by the Government from the farmers. 

The only restriction on imports of cereals in the grain for breadmaking is 
the obligation on the importer to observe the Government’s regulations concerning 
the sale of these cereals, or, in other words, to sell only to millers or to other 
importers in the same position. 

As production of the other cereals could not, under the new system, receive 
such effective Government assistance, it has become ver^’ difficult during the 
present crisis, the result being that, while the area of bread cereals has changed 
very little, that of other cereals has decreased, as is shown in the following 
summary (in hectares) :— 

Wheat Barley, 

and rye oats and maize 


Average 1923-27 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 


65,600 

28,200 

71,400 

28,300 

71.300 

28,500 

74.500 

27,900 

72,700 

26,500 

73.700 

24,500 


In order to remedy this situation, the import of all cereals in the grain 
was from 12 May 1932 onward made subject to the production of a special 
licence, which was generally, however, given to regular importers up to the qUota 
usually imported by them. 

From 15 August onward this measure was extended so as further to re¬ 
duce freedom of sale, etc., by importers; all imports were to be controlled by 
the Central Office for Wheat and Fodder Meals and only members of this 
Office could obtain import licences. There was at the same time a quota allo¬ 
cation, which, while in general maintaining the possibility of importing 100 % of 
the quantity previously imported, restricted imports from certain places of origin. 

Lastly, on i April 1933 the character of the import organisation was changed : 
the Swiss Cooperative Society for Cereals and Feedingstuffs has obtainedTstrict* 
control of imports and of quota allocation for wheat and rye and has become the 
sole importer of other cereals. 

It should be added that theoretically it was possible before 12 May 1932 
to import without control by State organisations but it was necessary to pay 
20.00 francs per quintal in addition to the very low customs duty. 

The import duties have, during the last decade, remained very low and at the 
same level as those fixed in the Customs Tariff of 1921. They are given below:— 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats ..0.60 francs per quintal 

Maize.0.50 )> » » 

Cereal flours. 4.50 » » » 
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In 1927 a supplementary duty was imposed on malting barley of 8.85 francs 
per quintal to which, on 22 March 1932, was added another supplementary duty 
of 15.50 francs so that the present payment is 24.85 francs. For maize a supple¬ 
mentary duty of 3.00 francs was introduced on 6 September 1932 and subse¬ 
quently, on 18 October, changed to 4.00 francs, giving a total duty of 4.50 francs; 
for oats, as from ii April, a supplementary duty of francs 4.00 is levied, making 
a total of francs 4.60. 


25. — Czechoslovakia. 

Introduction, — Cereal production is of great importance to the Czechoslo¬ 
vakian Republic but, for all of the principal kinds except barley and oats, there 
is still an import surplus. The following figures are t3q)ical of the situation, 
for the quinquennial period 1923-27 (area in thousands of hectares, production, 
import surplus (+) aud export surplus (—) in thousands of quintals) :— 


Area Production Surplus 

Wheat. 721 11,568 + 5.530 

Rye.'. . . 1,015 15.488 + 1,448 

Barley. 692 11,622 — 1,071 

Oats. 829 13,108 — 109 

Maize.. . 139 2,457 -f 2,655 


Cereal production was protected before the war in the Austro-Hungarian Em¬ 
pire and was well developed especially on the large estates then in existence. 
But with the land reform and the division of these estates into small farms, 
it became difficult to obtain the same results. The tendency in the Republic, 
as in the other Succession States, was to protect all industries and enterprises 
worthy of assistance, in order to attain for a much smaller territory a position 
of stability comparable with that of the pre-war period. The protection of cereal 
production was in accordance with such a* polic3L It was first organized by 
the law of 4 June 1935, which established a sliding scale of duties to be fixed 
each month in relation to the average price of cereals on the principal markets of 
the country, and later, as this law did not give satisfactory results, by a new law 
of 22 June 1926. This law (which came into force on 14 July 1926) in the first place 
fixes maximum duties which, however, were never enforced, and in another clause 
minimum duties which have been applied to imports. Owing to the fall in prices 
on the free markets, however, this protection was in 1930 inadequate and under 
the law of 5 June 1930 the sliding scale was again introduced. From 6 July a 
supplementary duty was added to the minimum duties on wheat, r^^-e, barley, oats 
in the grain, as well as on all flour and other milling products of cereals, to 
be varied in accordance with the average quarterly price of each of these pro¬ 
ducts, subject to a comparison of this average price with the average price less 
ii % of the same product on the Prague market in the period 1925 to 1929. 
The law, moreover, fixes maxima for these supplementary duties, which, together 
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with the minimtim duties of the law of 1926, are given below (in Czechoslovakian 
crowns per quintal):— 



Basic 

duty 

Supplementary 
duty mamma 

Wheat. 

30.00 

25.00 

Rye. 

38.00 

50.00 

Barley. 

34.00 

36.00 

Oats. 

Flours and other milling products 

36.00 

34-00 

of cereals. 

70.00 

75.00 


The supplementary duties on wheat, on rye and on flours, etc. could not 
take immediate effect because the minimum duties were fixed in the commer¬ 
cial treaty with Hungary. The latter treaty was terminated in order to obtain 
greater liberty in this respect, so that from 15 December 1930 onwards the 
duties have been active also in respect to shipments for countries enjo3dng 
most favoured nation treatment. 

For maize there are no supplementary duties. The minimum duty, also 
fixed in the commercial treaty with Rumania, amount to iS kc., except for 
the duty on fodder maize, recognised as such, which is onl^^ 6.00 kc. 

To avoid any encouragement of speculation undei the sliding scale, another 
law of June 1930 introduced fresh regulation by import certificates or ** Einfuhr- 
scheine 

Against exports of r^^e, barley, oats and several other agricultural products, 
the exporter is, subject to certain conditions, granted certificates entitling the 
holder to import free of duty, within nine months, the quantity of wheat, rye, 
b rley, oats, maize, flour, and other cereal milling derivatives, besides certain 
other products, corresponding to the customs value of the import certificate. 
This value is fixed at 38.00 kc. per quintal of rye exported, 30.00 kc. for barley 
and 36.00 kc. for oats. In addition, millers may, on their own account, obtain 
certificates for the export of flour and other milling products of wheat, rye, barley 
and oats, as well as for the products of their own farms in the country. These 
certificates amount in value to the minimum duty (exclusive of supplementary 
duty) to be paid on the import of a corresponding quantity of the same cereal 
in the grain. 

The changes made in the regulations of 1926 consist principally of the 
issuing of certificates for exports of barley and certain other products and the grant¬ 
ing of the possibility of using the certificates for payment of the duties on flour. 

Other measures, in part comprised in the law already mentioned on supple¬ 
mentary customs duties as well as in the two laws of 10 April 1930 (coming into 
force on 24 April) and a law of 7 November (coming into force partly on ii and 
partly on 26 November), give assistance of a more internal character. The first 
law prohibits the sale of chemically bleached flour. One law of 10 April obliges 
the public offices and institutions to meet their requirements of cereals in the 
grain (exclusive of maize), of flour and of other milling products,, as well as 
of a number of other agricultural products, exclusively by purchase of the 
home product. The object of the second law is to facilitate, to some extenti 
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the sale of home-grown rye by increasing the consumption of rye flour. This 
was to be accomplished by encouraging the manufacture of bread made of 
unmised rye flour, by the prohibition of the making of bread with rye flour 
mixed with more than 10 % of suitable wheat flour and, lastly, by fixing a 
maximum bolting percentage of 65 %. It was no longer permissible to use 
mixtures in the manufacture of this bread. 

The law of 7 November concerns the compulsory milling of home-grown 
wheat and rye. It states that all flour freely traded in within the country 
must contain at least 73 % of flour milled from home-grown wheat. For rye 
flour the minimum percentage is as high as 95 %. All imported wheat and 
rye must be mixed before entering into the trade, the mixture thus containing 
at least the same percentage of the home-grown product. This law expired on 
31 August 1931. 

It should further be mentioned that, besides the import duties, turnover 
taxes are also levied on imports. These taxes on i January 1931 amounted for 
wheat and barley, to 1.50 kc. per quintal and for rye, oats, maize and flour respect¬ 
ively, to 1.80, 2.20, 2.50 and 5.00 kc. 

From II November onward, the supplementary duties reached the maxima 
given above. It should also be noted that from March 1931 onward these 
duties were again fixed monthly. The decrees are, in general, published 5 days 
before entering into force. 

The import of rye, barley and flour of these cereals from 3 March 1930, and 
that of wheat, maize, wheat flour, oat meal and maize meal from 29 Dec¬ 
ember 1930 are subject to the production of a special import licence. 

A description is given below of all the important measures taken after end 
of 1930 in so far as at present known at the Institute. 

Wheat and its derivatives. 

A. I (25-3-31) Wheat and cereal flours: supplementary duty unchanged; that 
on wheat in the grain remained at the maximum throughout the period 
under consideration. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Cereal flour: supplementar3^ duty: kc. 74.00. 

A-- 3 (9-5-31) Wheat flour: supplementar}^ duty: kc. 65.00. 

E. I (18-5-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown wheat for milling 50 % 
(reg. in force until 31-7-31). 

A. 4 (4-6-31) Wheat flour: supplementary duty: kc. 51.00. 

C. I (2-7-31) Interministerial commission for the authorisation- of imports of 
cereals and cereal flours constituted. The Commission to fix each month 
in accordance with the interests of agriculturists as well as of consumers 
the quota to be imported. These quotas are not known to the Institute, 
The Commission has the power to grant import licences depending upon 
the purchase of the same products of home origin. 

E. 2 {31-8-31) Taw of 7-11-30, concerning the minimum proportion of home¬ 
grown flour for milling, expired. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 41.00. 
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B. I (26-7-31) Payment for import licence of whole cereals, flour, etc., i % ad 
valorem. 

A. 6 (9-8-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 29.00. 

7 (9“9"3i) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc, 47.00. 

A. 8 (10-10-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 53.00. 

A. 9 (10-11-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 55.00. 

A. 10 (8-12-31) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 52.00. 

3 (31-12-31) The law of 10-4-30, the regulations of which were no longer 
in force, provisionally abrogated. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) Turnover tax modified:— 


Wheat and barley. 1..^% ad valorem 

Rye.1.8 % )) » 

Oats.2.2 % )) » 

Maize.2.5 % » )> 

Flour and other cereal derivatives.5*o % 


A. II (10-1-32) Cereal flours: supplementary dut^': kc. 50.00. 
A. 12 (10-3-33) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 54.00. 

A. 13 (6-4-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 55.00. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) Turnover tax modified: 


Wheat. 2.5% ad valorem 

Wheat and barley .2.5 % » » 

Rye.2.2 % « )) 

Oats.1.8 % » )) 

Maize.1.5 % )> » 

Flours and other derivatives ..8.0 % » » 


A. 14 {9-7-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 56.00. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) Import of cereals and their flours subjected to control and 

quota-fixing by a private company, the “ Syndicate for the Import of 
Cereals" consisting of representatives of five large organisations interested 
in the import of these products. The Government has concluded an agree¬ 
ment with the Syndicate, giving it the power of fixing the quotas each 
month in accordance with internal prices. These prices are, for the qual¬ 
ities and types, normal in Prague: wheat, minimum: kc. 150,00; maximum 
kc. 175.00; rye, minimum: kc. 132.50; maximum: kc. 152.50. The quotas are 
not known to the Institute, 

B. 4 (28-7-32) The Syndicate for the Import of Cereals to levy duties: whole 

cereals other than maize: kc. i.oo; maize: 12.00; flours, etc. of cereals: kc. 2.50. 
A. 15 (10- 8-32) Cereal flours; supplementary duty: kc. 58.00. 

D. I {12-8-32) All the preceding regulations concerning import licences 

abrogated. An exchange certificate to be obtained for imports. 

A. 16 (6-9-32) Cereal flours; supplementary duty: kc. 61,00. 

A. 17 (10-10-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 63.00. 

A. 18 (10-11-32) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 65.00. 
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E. 4 (14-12-32) The law of 10-4-30 concerning breadmaking again brought 
into force, 

A. 19 (10-1-33) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: fcc. 68.00. 

A. 20 (9-3-33) Cereal flours: supplementary dut3’': kc. 74.00, 

A. 21 (9-3-33) Cereal flours: supplementary duty: kc. 75.00, 

Rye and its derivatives, 

A. I (25-3-31) Rye and r3"e flour : supplementary duty unchanged. Tor modi^ 
fications in supplementary duties on flour and other milling derivatives 
of rye, see Wheat, 

A. 2 (9-5-31) Rye : supplementary duty: kc. 46.00. 

A. 3 (15-5-31) Rye : owing to scarcity of rye for breadmaking, duty provisionally 
reduced by kc. 25.00 on the total published as basic duty and supplement¬ 
ary duty (reduction in force until 30-6-31). 

E. I (18-5-31) Minimum percentage of home-grown rye for milling: 10 % (reg* 
in force until 31-7-31). 

E. 2 (18-5-31) The addition of 25 % of wheat flour to r3"e flour for the baking 
of rye bread, is allowed. 

G. I (22-5-31) Rye; owing to scarcity of rye for breadmaking, export subject 
to the production of a special licence until the new crop available. 

A. 4 (4-6-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 30.00. 

C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Rye : supplementary^ duty: kc. 19.00. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 6 (9-8-31) Rye : supplementar}^ duty kc. 17.00 
E. 3 (31-8-31) See E. 2 wheat. 

A. 7 (9-9-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc, 19.00 
A. 8 (10-11-31) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 18.00 

A, 9 (8-12-31) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 15.00. 

E. 4 (31-12-31) See E. 3 wheat. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B..2 wheat. 

A. 10 (10-3-32) Rye; supplementary duty kc. 20.00. 

A. II {10-4-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 22.00. 

A. 12 (8-5-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 24.00. 

B. 3 {1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

A. 13 (5“7“32) Rye: supplementary duty kc. 27.00 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 
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E. 4 {28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat* 

A. 14 (10-8-32) Rye: supplementary duty kc, 29,00. 

D. I (12-8-32) See D. i wheat 

A. 15 (6-9-32) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 39,00. 

A. 16 (10-10-32) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 48.00. 

A. 17 (10-11-32) Rye : supplementary duty kc. 50.00. 

D, 5 (14-12-32) See E. 4 wheat. 

Barley and its derivatives. 

A, I (25-3-31) Barley, barley meal, etc.: supplementary duty barley kc. 35.00. 
supplementary duty meal, etc., unchanged. For the latter duty see 
wheat. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Barley : supplementary duty kc. 28.00. 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Barley : supplementary duty kc. 22.00, 

A. 4 (6-6-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 19.00. 

C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A* 5 (9-7-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 23.00. 

B. I 26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 6 (9-8-31) Barley: supplementary duty kc. 34,00. 

A. 7 {9-9-31) Barley ; supplementary duty kc, 36.00. 

The supplementary duty on barley from this date has remained the same 
throughout the period under consideration. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat, 

B. 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. The pa3?ment for import licence on maize to be 

used to assist the domestic cultivation of barley. 

X). I (12-8-32) See D. i wheat. 

Oats and oat derivatives. 

A. I {23-3-31) Oats and oat meal, etc.: supplementary duty unchanged. For 
modifications in the supplementary duties on meal and other oat mil¬ 
ling derivatives see wheat. 

A. 2 (9-4-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc, 27.0a. 

A. 3 (9-5-31) Oats: supplementary duty kc. 14,00. 

A. 4 (4-6-31) Oats: supplementary duty kc. 2.00. 
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C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

A. 5 (9-7-31) Oats : supplementary duty abolished. 

D. I (9-7-31) Oa£s : import subject to production of a special licence. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

A. 6 (9-9-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 7.00. 

A. 7 (10-10-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 18.00. 

A, 8 (10-11-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 29.00. 

A. 9 (8-12-31) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 30.00. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

A. 10 (10-1-32) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 33.00. 

A. II (10-2-32) Oats : supplementary duty kc. 34.00. The supplementary duty 

on oats from this date has remained the same throughout the period 
under consideration. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 

B. 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. 

D. 2 (12-8-32) See D. i wheat. 

Maize a^vd its derivatives : 

A. X (25-3-31) No supplementary duty on maize. For the supplementary^ 

duty on maize meal and other milling derivatives see wheat. 

C. I (2-7-31) See C. I wheat. 

B. I (26-7-31) See B. i wheat. 

B. 2 (1-1-32) See B. 2 wheat. 

B. 3 (1-6-32) See B. 3 wheat. 

C. 2 (28-7-32) See C. 2 wheat. 

D. I (15-2-32) Issue of import licences subject to availability of exchange. 

B. 4 (28-7-32) See B. 4 wheat. 

D. 2 (12-8-32) See D. i wheat. 

26. — Yitgosiavia. 

Yugoslavia is a cereal-exporting country which has been severely afEected 
by the crisis. Prices were in 1930, owing to the large quantities offered for sale 
immediately after the harvest, 30 to 45 dinars below what would have been normal 
in relation with prices then ruling on the principal markets of Western Europe. 
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The Government, in order to improve the situation, founded the Privileged 
Company for the Export of Agricultural Products which during its first year 
of working (lo June 1930 to 9 June 1931) purchased from growers and exported 
abroad 568,000 quintals of wheat and 1,595,000 quintals of maize, representing 
nearly one half of the Yugoslavian wheat export and over 40 % of that of 
maize during this period. 

The poor financial results of this Company were in part attributed to the 
existence also of unregulated trading. Accordingly a new law, which entered into 
force on the day of its promulgation (27 June 1931), reserv^ed to the State and its 
organisations the monopoly’’ of the import and export trade in cereals. The State 
entrusted the transaction of its business to the Privileged Company while, on 
4 July, a further measure made it possible to reser\^e to the State and to 
organisations acting on its behalf the exclusive right to purchase wheat, rye 
and wheat flour temporarily and in case of necessity for districts to be 
determined at the given time. In accordance with these measures the Compan^^ 
was authorised to buy directly from producers and agricultural cooperative 
societies any quantity of wheat at a price not below 160 dinars per quintal (for 
average quality). 

From 31 March 1932 onward regulation of the cereal trade has again been 
withdrawn. 

The Company also undertook the regulation of the import trade with France 
in each commercial year in accordance with the commercial treatj^ existing between 
the two countries, stipulating that France should cover 10 % of its requirements 
in Yugoslavia at world prices and on payment of the minimum duty, with the 
repayment, however, of not more than 30 % of this total sum for the purpose of 
assuring a remimerative wheat price to the Yugoslav farmer. The Company has 
also concluded special agreements with Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

The following indication may be made of the customs duties and other 
import charges. 

The import duties have been increased several times, as may be seen from 
the summary given below, which does not include, however, the conventional 
duties ruling in 1929 and 1930 under the treaty with Albania. These duties, 
during most of the period mentioned, were not effective, but merelj^ served 
to indicate the maximum which could be levied on Albanian shipments in the 
e^^nt of Yugoslavia desiring to increase the duties. The following are the 
minimum duties which in practice are the only ones levded (expressed in gold 
dinars per quintal):— 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Cereal flour 

13- 8-25 . . . 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

4.00 

14- 4-28 . . . 



• * 


• ■ 

10.00 

14-11-28 . . . 


• • 

.. 



S.OO 

6-11-30 . . . 

5.00 

•* 

3.00 , 

3^00 

2.50 


10- 2-31 . . . 

10.00 

10.00 

. • 


500 

. . 

I2-II-3I . . . 

. . 

.. 

6.00 

•. 

.. 

. . 
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The duty of 8.00 gold dinars of 14 November 1928 was a conventional 
duty under the commercial treaty with Italy and remained in force until i Sep¬ 
tember 1932 (duty from this date onward: 16.00 gold dinars). 

Besides these duties turnover taxes are levied on imports, difEering from the 
taxes levied on business transactions within the country. These taxes, expressed 
in percentages ad valorem (for the products imported, including the import 
duty), are as follows (coming into force 1-8-31):— 


Cereals in the grain. 
Cereals flour . . . . 


Import tas Internal trade tas 

2 % I % 

2.8 % 2.2 % of the price of 

the quantity of cereals 
(in the grain) used. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Financial questions. 

CAStEr^NUOVO, A. Di. Le casse di risparmio : nuove funzioni creditizie e nuovi 
compiti assistenziali. Referendum : consensi e dissensi. [Roma, «Problemi dell'ora»], 
1933. 164 p. («Problemi dell'ora»: coUana di studi e considerazioni). 

Cast^I/NUOVO, a. Bi. La situazione economica e gli istituti creditizi. Refe¬ 
rendum : pensieri interlocutorii (consensi e dissensi). [Roma, « Problemi dell'ora »], 
1933 - 5^1 P- («Problemi dell'ora»: coUana di studi e considerazioni). 

CasTi^unuovo, a. Bi. La speciaHzzazione del credito. Referendum: consensi 
e dissensi. [Roma, « Problemi delL'ora))], 1933. xvi, 652 p. (a Problemi dell'ora »: 
studi e considerazioni). 


Legislation. 

Carofai^, P. Principi di diritto costituzionale e ordinamento politico deHo 
Btato fascista. 2^ edizione riveduta e aggiomata. Catania, Studio editoriale modemo, 
.1932. 239 p. 


Commerce. 

NaIUONal association Qt marketing QggiCTAES. Marketing in practice, in 
research, in teaching. With addresses and reports on the progress in the work of the 
various Federal and State marketing activities and joint session with American farm 
economics association. Proceedihgsof the National association of marketing officials. 
Thirteenth annual meeting. Washington, B. C. Becember 1931, s. 1 . n. e., [1932]. 
So p. 
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Uni6n NAaoNAi, DB lA BXP0Maci6n AGRlcoXui, MADRID. Anuario de 1932. 
Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1,933. 468 p. 

Uni6n nacionaI/ de EA exportaci6n AGidcoEA. Memoria correspondiente al 
ejercicio de 1931-32. Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1933. 39 p. 


Industry. 

BOB'TCHEV, K. Kypt no Hapoji;ocTOiraHCKa noJtHTHKa. " Xy;iiomHHK’L *% 1932. 

(CBO^oAesi^ yHHBepcHieTX 3a ;^Bp^aBHH a cTonancEH nayKH. [Cours de la politique natio- 
nale]) v. 3. npOMsiiLieHa noaHTHKa. (I/a politique industrielle). 

FaCHKOEEEGIXJM EUR E:EEEERWIR1^SCHAEX IN NiEDEROSEERREICH. Kellerwirt- 
schaft, 3. vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Wien, Scholle, 1933. 132 p. (SchoUe- 
Biicherei. 153. Bandclien). 

RoneECHNER, H. Flascbenweinbereitung. Praktische Anleitung zur sachge- 
massen Bereitungund Fullung von Plaschenweinen. [EUostemeuburg], Selbstverlag., 
1932. 133 P- 

I<ECO^, R. I^e malt et la pratique du maltage: quand, pourquoi et comment 
malter les aliments. 2® 6 d, Paris, Vigot, 1933. 92 p. 

SMOEEiSfSKi, K. Prace centralnego laboratorjum cukrowniczego w latacb 1928- 
1931. Warszawa, Instjdut przemyslu cukrowniczego w Plosce, 1932. 

(Deuxi^e titre en frangais: Travaux du lyaboratoire central de Tindustrie 
sucri^e polonaise en 1928-31). 


Miscellaneous, 

ServEIC, C. !Ee Turkestan sovietique. Paris, Bureau d'Mitions, 1931. 131 P- 

United States. Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. Commercial 
travelers' guide to the Far East. Revised edition 1932. Washington, Gk>vemment 
printing office, 1932. 389 p. (Trade promotion series, No. 134). 


Economics. 


FiedeER, F. Grundsatze der Privatwirtschaftslehre. Iimsbruck, Cihelka, 1932. 
423 p. 

REICHENHEIM, J* O. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung von Barcelona. Berlin, 
Mittler, [1933]. 70 p. (Verofientlichungen des Instituts fiir Meereskunde an der 
Universitat Berlin. Neue Folge. B. Historisch-volkswirtschaftliche Reihe, Hft. 8). 
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Stefani, a. de\ ha resa del liberalismo economico. Milano-Roma, .Treve^- 
Treccatii-TmnmineUi, 1932. xni, 312 p. 


Statistics. 

FEDERAZIONE NAZIONAEE EASCISTA dee COMMERaO CEREAEI, EEGTJMI, SEMI E 
EORAGOi. n fnimento, il riso, il granturco, i legumi, i setni, i foraggi in Italia e nel 
mondo. Annuario della Federazione nazionale fascista del commercio cereali, legumi, 
semi e foraggi per Tanno XI. Roma, 1933. 405 p. 


Rural Economics. 

Tope, F. Die griine Front. Der Kampf um den dentschen Acker. Berlin, 
Rowohlt, 1933. 295 p. 

ZoRNER, H. Das Agrarexperiment Sowjetmsslands. Berlin, Parey, 1933. 30 p. 


Co-operation. 

Reichsverband der deuischen eandwirischaeteichen Genossenschaeien- 
RaieeeiSEN. Jalurbuch 1933. Berlin, 1933, p. 


History of Agriculture. 

Gray, h> C. and F. K, Thompson. History of agricnlture in the Southern 
United States to i860, Washington, Carnegie institution, 1933, 2 v. (Contributions 
to American economic history from the Board of research associates in American 
economic history). 


Home colonisation. 

HEIN, J . Siedlung und Parzellierung mit ihren Untemehmem unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Steuer- und Bewertungsfragen. Berlin-Charlottenburg, <(Die 
Grundstiicks-Warte», Rosenthal & Drews, 1933. 143 p. 


Prof. AeESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate deiristUuto, Direttore responsaUle. 



CORRIGENDA 


for the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, 
No. 8, August 1933. 

On page 323-E read: 


B. 2 (1-1-32) Turnover tax modified :— 

Wheat and barley.Kc. 1.50 per quintal 

Rye. » 1.80 » » 

Oats. )) 2.20 » )> 

Maize. » 2.50 » » 

Flour and other cereal derivatives. » 5.00 )> » 

B. 3 (1-6-32) Turnover tax modified :— 

Wheat and barley.Kc. 2.30 per quintal 

Rye.■ . . . . » 2.20 » » 

Oats.,. » 1.80 )) » 

Maize. » 1.30 » » 

Flours and other cereal derivatives. » 8.00 » » 


Be, 9 Ingl. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

The Migration Problem in its Relation to Agriculture. 

Course of the Migration Movement in prE' and post-vtar times. 

The economic tranvSformation "which took place in the middle of last century 
was^ accompanied by an immense migration of population alike from country 
to country and within the boundaries of the separate countries. The two types 
of migration were closely linked together, and it is impossible to consider one 
apart from the other. 

In proportion to the progress of industrialisation in a country the internal 
migration became generally increasingly marked, the migration, that is to say, 
from the agricultural to the non-agricultural occupations, from the countr^^ 
to the town. This migration was generally known as the rural exodus or flight 
from the land." Its significance and consequences, but especially its causes, 
were much in dispute. That the causes are to be sought in the differences be- 
tween rural and town conditions is obvious. Attracted by the free and stirring 
life in towns and industrial centres, the young people, in particular, abandoned 
agriculture and the land, and endeavoured to improve their social and economic 
position. The many laments over the rural exodus were justified by the fact 
that it was not merely the densely populated areas of small farming which sup¬ 
plied' the stream of migrants, but also the sparsely settled districts of large farms. 
Hence while in the areas of small farming the migration was recognised as bring¬ 
ing some relief in the situation, the conseqflence in the less densely populated 
districts was shortage of labour. But as the wage- paying capacity of these 
districts was determined by the competition with districts where the natural and 
economic conditions w^ere more favourable, retention of the workers on the land 
by the method of wage increases was only possible to a limited extent, Land 
settlement would have provided an outlet, but settlement on any large scale 
was non-existent in European countries. Depopulation accordingly went on 
and the permanent workers who were no longer available were replaced by 
seasonal labour, with the result that the migration of seasonal workers took on 
dimensions previously unknown. 

In the industrial countries belief in the fundamental importance of agrarian 
economy and of the agricultural population began to be shaken. The supply 
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of food was easily assured by the export of industrial products of high value. 
Difficulties from shortage of farm labour were met by engagement of seasonal 
migratory labour or there was always the alternative of allowing the land to 
relapse to extensive cultivation. Industrialisation was the order of the day: 
in fact it seemed to ofier the only possibility of absorbing the immense increase 
of population that went on during last century. 

On the other hand industrialisation and the migration movement could 
not of course have assumed the forms they did, apart from the population increase 
of that time. The concentration in large towns and industrial districts could 
not fail to accentuate the cleavage between the agricultural and the non-agri- 
cultural population. The town became the deciding influence on technical as 
well as on general educational progress, and the town moreover assumed political 
mastery over the country. The rural, especially the agricultural population, 
was in low esteem ; the rising generation would have nothing to do with the 
land. 

DiSerent conditions prevailed in those countries of Europe where the basis 
was agrarian. For their population increase room was found in their own 
agriculture, and in consequence of the growing excess food requirements of the 
industrial countries their agriculture could proceed to remarkable advances in 
production. Here and there industries were set up, and these could absorb the 
new labour forces. 

A greater, or at least as great an importance, attached to seasonal or per- 
manent emigration. As time went on the numbers increased of those who went 
as emigrants to other European countries, there to take up farm work abandoned 
by the workers of that country in favour of industrial occupations or themselves 
to find a living as industrial workers. Much greater, however, indeed almost 
unlimited, was the absorption capacity of the overseas lands for immigrants. 
An unhindered expansion of agriculture went on in these countries, and every 
fresh expansion created a demand for more labour, and at the same time led 
to an increase in the labour requirements of the other branches of economy. 
When in the last pre-war decade the absorption capacity of agriculture diminished, 
in several of the overseas countries industrialisation began to gain ground, with 
a noticeable effect on the component elements in the immigration, although" not 
on its extent. Among the overseas immigration countries the United States 
held an exceptional position. It was not merely the most important of the im¬ 
migration countries, but within its borders there was a very large movement 
from country to town, and also a marked accession of foreigners into both urban 
and rural districts. 

If the immense range of the pre- war migration movement had many prejud¬ 
icial consequences of a political and social character, the advantages were none the 
less great. Apart from this movement, the economic transformation of the 
world could not have been contemplated, and hence no country so much as 
thought of placing serious obstacles in the way of the migrations. This applies 
equally to internal migration as to inter-state emigration and immigration. 
Freedom of international migration was, an essential element in the relations 
of the separate countries and a corollarj!^ of the freedom of international trade. 
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The. migration movement of the pre-war time was abruptly checked by 
the war. But scarcely was the war ended and the world entered with renewed 
hopes on the work of reconstruction, than the stream of migration once more set 
in following the same direction. Internal migration, especially in the indus¬ 
trialised countries, assumed even larger dimensions than in pre-war times. 
Industry and trade attracted ever widening circles of the rural population. 
This migration from the rural areas w^as felt at first as a relief of the situation, 
since in the first years after the war there was an abundant supply of agricultural 
labour. ^ In addition, the disparity' between prices of agricultural products and 
wages made obligatory an extensive reduction in the employment of labour. 
The wages paid by the industries ever^-where springing up or in course of develop¬ 
ment could not possibly be reached in agriculture. Graduall3’’ difficulties in 
obtaining farm labour began to appear. In all s5''stematic farming and farm 
organisation the question of economy- in labour became of increasing importance. 
The chief outcome of this was the further speeding up of mechanisation and 
rationalisation. 

The migration from the country still continued even when the signs of the 
economic crisis were becoming noticeably clearer and the unemployment figures 
were increasing. The laments over the rural exodus were thus doubly justified, 
and it is easy to understand the fact that endeavours were made in different coun¬ 
tries to limit the migration from the land even by compulsory measures. But 
the increase in industrial unemployment soon put botmds to this migration and 
the flight from the land was gradually replaced by a flight from the town 
In the very countries, from which arose the most lively protests about the urban¬ 
isation of the population and the depopulation of the country side, the new trend 
of migration assumed its greatest extent. Back to the land " has become the 
universal solution : in all countries, whether agrarian or industrial, the same cry 
is heard. Already sporadic endeavours were being made to bring back sections 
of the population from the town to the country. 

Although the new migration trend has been in existence for over two years, 
it is still much in dispute. In no country are there adequate data as to its extent. 
From some survey of the movement on the different countries, the conclusion 
is reached that, with the possible exception of the United States, the phrase 
«flight from the town» as opposed to the a flight from the land» which was the 
designation of the earlier internal migration trend, implies not so much a flight 
out of the town as rather the cessation or marked decline of the migration towards 
the towns and generally of the internal migration, and can only be applied in this 
sense. 

As regards interstate migration this was reduced towards the end of the war 
to a minimum. On the conclusion of the war the return of emigrants which 
during the war had been completely checked was resumed and to an unprecedented 
extent. At the same time owing to political causes a marked shifting of popula¬ 
tion took place. The establishment of new boundaries together with the provis¬ 
ion made in the Peace Treaties for an option for individuals in respect of nation¬ 
ality had the effect of increasing migration. Thus, for example, considerably over 
one million Germans, from 230,000 to 250,000 Hungarians and over 100,000 
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in certain European and extra-European countries {1913 and 1920-32), 




1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

15,194 

15.797 

11,223 

6,074 

5.829 

4,128 

2,828 


10,235 

12,385 

11.563 

15,358 

17,614 

16,611 

17,165 


169,515 

179,013 

176,744 

170,470 

174,211 

135,437 

31,642 


75,848 

68,061 

68,677 

69,384 

41,956 

42,947 

56,010 

... 

121,211 

157,282 

147,141 

119,467 

94.730 

48,794 

11,711 

... 

5,841 

5,118 

6,445 

8,215 

11,217 

9,983 

33,560 


39,987 

62,293 

42,078 

34,120 

30,479 

31,608 

20,352 


67,190 

115,040 

135,066 

136,849 

133,142 

79,174 

12,335 

... 

17.717 

20,944 

23,818 

29,933 

31,852 

25,632 

15,195 

... 

p 125,366 

135,011 

161,548 

129,047 

140,086 

124,006 

56,333 


49,841 

55.769 

57,936 

54,262 

58,365 

59,734 

53,677 

• • • 



3,594 

3,933 

4.238 

4,456 

3,945 

«•. 

81 613 

117,714 

96,880 

76,586 

94,931 

61,099 

26,183 

... 

., . 

. .. 

41,573 

39,702 

... 

... 

... 

. • * 

.., 


1,094 

1,542 

1,255 

1,517 

1,282 

•.. 

5,428 

6,575 

7,341 1 

7,819 

8,838 

7,101 

5,023 


6,041 

6,137 

7.255 

7,909 

15,047 

5,699 

4,747 

•. • 


40,968 

46,187 ! 

74,943 

166,784 

192,994 

... 

• • • 

52,235 

55,923 

61,655 

43,933 

28,539 

15,301 

7,862 


12,360 

13,201 

13,773 1 

15,446 ! 

17,177 

21,553 

17,989 

... 

4,242 

3.541 

5,423 

4,300 .1 

3,159 

2,236 

1.579 

... 

4,547 

4,232 

4,139 

4,202 

4,749 

6,212 

3,876 


13,685 

15,981 

j 

9,818 

4,817 

4.321 

4,752 

1,563 


728 

868 

i,i8S 

1,413 

1,387 

1,216 

1,968 

.. • 

2,019 

1,887 

1,509 

1,522 

2,022 

2,166 

1,673 


1,218 

2,713 

2,957 

2,541 

7,706 

1,233 

724 



migratioiis indude all migrations by sea or by iand within each continent, North and South America being 
taken separately. Thus, for example, emigration from Australia to New Zealand is considered as being 
continental. 

As the immigration of ** nationals represents mainly repatriation of nationals who have temporarily emigrated, 
the difteience between the two' groups of nationals (i. e. emigrated and immigrated) gives the net emigration. 
Similarly, the diSerence between the number of alien immigrants and of alien emigrants gives the net im- 
migmtion. 

The average figures given for 1930-24 represent averages of figures available during this period, 

For furt her det ails and explanatory notes, see Statistics of Emigration and Immigration, International Labour 
Rmem, Vol, No. i, January 1933, Geneva 1933, 
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Transoceanic and continental migrations of nationals and of alieni 



Annual 

averages 

1920-24 


Gertmny: 

Transoceanic emigration of nationals.. . . . 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals (travellers arrived) 

Continental emigration of nationals.. . . . . 

Tr^soceanic emigration of aliens.. 

Continental immigration of aliens (identity card statistics). 

Belgium: 

Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals. 

Continental emigration of nationals. 

'Continental immigration of nationals. 

Transoceanic immigration of aliens.. 

Transoceanic emigration of aliens.. 

Continental immigration of aliens. 

Continental emigration of aliens . ... 

France: 

Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

Continental immigration of aliens .. 

Continental emigration of aliens. 

Irish Free State: 

' Transoceanic emigration of nationals. 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals .......... 

‘Transoceanic immigration of aliens. 

Transoceanic emigration of aliens. 

Maly 2): 

Transoceanic emigration of nationals. .. 

Transoceanic immigration of nationals. 

Continental emigration of nationals. 

Continental immigration of nationals. 


559.566 

188,987 


2,080 

164,427 

46,715 


172,471 

66,458 

182,622 

65,521 


,Transoceanic emigration of nationals. . 
, Transoceanic immigration of nationals 
Continental emigration of nationals . . 
Continental immigration of nationals , 

United Kingdom 3): 

. Transoceanic emigration of nationals. . 
Transoceanic immigration of nationals 
Transoceanic immigration of aliens . . 
Continental immigration of aliens . . . 

Czechoslovakia: 

Transoceanic emigration of nationals. . 
Transoceanic Immigration of nationals 
Continental emigration of nationals . 
Continental immigration of nationals 
Transoceanic immigration of aliens ♦ 


389.394 . 
85,709 


214,067' 

69,433 


t) The identity card sfatisdcs are based oa the number of identity cards issued tO- foreign workers by ti« 
German Central Office for Workers {Deutsche Arbeitsentrak); they do not give a complete record of continental im* 
migration, particularly as the activity of the Office does not extend to the States of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtten 
berg, Baden, Oldenburg and Bremen. 













































certain European ani extra-European countries {19x3 ani 1920-32). 


1935 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

62,154 

64,001 

60,861 

56,566 

48,441 

37*199 

13*513 

10,325 

... 

. * . 

38,271 

45,075 

38,463 

43,097 

40*417 

... 

,.. 

. . . 

518 

675 

293 

200 

131 

. , . 

910 

I.I39 

1,268 

992 

1,032 

4.998 

942 

... 

... 

. . . 

130,584 

135*923 

125,388 

109,421 

50,141 

* * 

2,495 

3,672 

3,498 

2,497 

3 ,o8 S 

2,564 

1,292 


1,033 

I,II 2 

1,252 

1,476 

1.486 

1*732 

2,159 


iS ,399 

18,966 

13,149 

12,181 

10,455 

9 , 90 X 

7 *T 24 


9,421 

S,S65 

8.365 

7,587 

7,460 

7,695 

6,687 


1,732 

1,604 

1,579 

i,S8o 

1.643 

1,765 

r,i8i 


803 

742 

1,141 

788 

1,225 

1,045 

444 


34,734 

32,944 

29,973 

31,034 

45,006 

43,217 

22,OlS 


13,376 

131405 

12,153 

12.837 

^ 4*393 

16,048 

10,391 


1,863 

3 i 75 i 

3,610 

3.448 

3.531 

2,970 

1,802 

... 

176,261 

162,109 

64,325 

97*742 

179,321 

221,619 

102,967 

... 

54,397 

4I1I74 

89,982 

53,709 

38,870 

43,789 

97,916 


30,180 

301041 ! 

27,148 

24,691 

20,802 i 

15,966 

1,462 


2,155 

1,786 

1*904 1 

2,153 

2,120 

2,597 

3*407 i 

... 

636 

197 ! 

178 ! 

737 

617 

698 

695 

... 

121 

318 ‘ 

161 

109 

106 

236 

95 


114,000 

129,000 

146,000 

70,794 

61,777 

59,112 

40,783 


73,000 

79,000 

90,000 

49,751 

44,186 

46,561 

43,405 

... 

178,000 

. 141,000 

92,000 

79,173 

88,054 

220,985 

123,079 


137,000 

119,000 

81,000 

49,001 

64,887 

82,461 

64,339 

.. ► 

38,449 

49,893 

58,187 

64,581 

65,310 

46,534 

11,770 

9,661 

4,101 

6,017 

6,799 

6,159 

6,571 

7.625 

7*223 

5*867 

42,769 

117,616 

89,427 

122,049 

178,132 

171*853 

64*235 

11,766 

17,131 

491171 

73*014 

112,921 

97.932 

93.459 

80,455 

32,113 

140,594 

166,601 

153*505 

136,834 

143,686 

92,158 

34*310 

26,988 

56,335 

511063 

55*73:5 

59,105 

56,217 

66,203 

71,383 j 

75*595 

490 

786 

S32 

1,202 

1,524 

1*417 i 

1,211 

... 

4,789 

5*230 

7,020 

9012 

11,052 

11*979 . 

12,973 

... 

7,379 

12,063 

14*787 

15,192 

12,748 

8,833 

4) 2,781 

... 

2,601 

2,795 

2839 

2,800 

2,363 

2,973 

2,997 

... 

28,697 

26,480 

23,272 

28,845 

35,063 

39,972 

26,434 

... 

2,363 

1*7^5 

3.959 

2,640 

2.263 

1,769 

3*253 

.. * 

46 

26 

46 

269 

474 

394 


... 


5) From i9i?8 onwards the figures are not comparable with those for earlier years. 

3) XJp to 1922 including Ireland, from 1923 onwards Northern Ireland only, 

4) Nationals and aliens. 
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Czecoslovakians migrated. Finall^^- emigration in the proper sense came into play 
once more. Interstate migration was^ however, affected by the changed conditions 
even more than internal migration. Freedom of migration may be said to have 
disappeared in post-war times. Scarcely had a new order of things emerged from, 
the confusion of the war and post-war times, and scarcely had the conditions 
arisen making possible a re\dval of emigration, than the United States announced 
an important limitation of immigration. Gradually in the course of years the 
remaining immigration countries followed suit and there came about a fundamen¬ 
tal change in the conditions under which formerly all world labour markets were 
open to aH seeking work. At the present time the interstate migration movement 
is compressed within exceedingly narrow limits. Not only so, but it has in a 
measure become reversed; countries which were previously immigration cotmtries 
now show losses by migration, and in the former emigration countries the return 
movement exceeds the outward movement. 

In view of the many lacunae and other defects which are still always 
found in emigration statistics, the statement appended here is confined to the 
immigration and emigration affecting the most important overseas countries and 
the principal European countries of emigration respectively. These returns 
illustrate with sufficient clearness the course of the development during the 
post-war . years with its manifold contradictions. Even a cursory examination of 
the immigration figures included in the first table will reveal the change that 
has taken place. Of an immigration which in the last pre-war years amounted 
to over two million persons there is left in the recent years no more than a 
movement of a few hundeed thousands. 


CAUSES OE THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE MIGRATION MOVEMENT. 

It is undoubtedly possible to indicate many causes which account in com¬ 
mon for the present position of internal migration and for that of interstate 
migration. But justice is scarcely done to the actual conditions if in both cases 
the position is ascribed exclusively to the economic crisis. 

The arrest of the internal migration is in the first place a consequence of the 
economic crisis. The unemployment in towns and industrial centres continues 
to render it more difficult to make a Hviug in the towns and the prospect of an 
improvement of living conditions through migration becomes more illusory. 
In certain countries the situation of the labour market in the towns contributed 
to render difficult migration from the rural districts, the relief agencies for the 
unemployed in some cases pronouncing against it. In this way probably many 
^ one has been deterred from migration and forced to content himself with the 
little he has on the land. Too great an importance, however, should not be 
attached to these measures, especially as ultimately it is a question of the conse¬ 
quences of the crisis, which must disappear with the crisis itself. 

A question which is difficult to answer is how far the present trend of internal 
miration, especially the flight from town in its true sense, is to be attributed 
to moral and psychological causes. There is talk of weariness of the great town 
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and recoil from its conditions. The large town however has in the first place 
lost its power of attraction, because the belief is gone in the renewal of those 
earlier times when the large town offered work and food to all. It seems to those 
who desire to go back to the land beyond belief that the great mass of the un¬ 
employed could ever one day return to take their former places in industry, trade 
and commerce. Again for those who came in recent yesns only to the town 
the return to the land presents no difficulty if they are still unmarried and have 
relatives in the country. 

If it is possible to speak of a weariness of the great towns, this would 
occur primarily among the younger people. Undoubtedly it is among them 
that the strongest reaction against the large town and a desire for natural con¬ 
ditions and closer contact with the land are noticeable. They rebel not unfre- 
quetitly against the monstrous mechanisation of industrial work and the general 
conditions of life in the great towns, and the}' are ready and willing to take up 
the formerly despised rural and agricultural work. In many cases there also 
entered the idea that it would be easy to find employment on the land. When, 
however, this opinion proA^ed to be mistaken, the migration from the town in 
all countries fell much below anticipations. 

The transformation in the trend of internal migration was especiall3’' no¬ 
ticeable in the countries, such as Germany and the United States; in which there 
had been previously a rapid process of industrialisation. There is now a wide¬ 
spread opinion that this phenomenon is a reaction against the earlier too hastily 
achieved industrialisation and over-industrialisation, whereby the balance in the 
distribution of population between town and country, between the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural callings, was disturbed and with it the whole economic 
balance was upset. 

The causes of the position of the interstate migration are at the present time 
also primarily of the economic order. The general crisis has completely crippled 
the absorption capacity of the immigration countries. The first limitations of 
immigration, however, appeared long before the onset of the crisis. 

This is true of the United States in the first place. When this country by 
a series of immigration laws reduced immigration to a low percentage of the pre¬ 
war immigration, non-economic motives pla^^ed the larger part. Among the 
economic factors were the reduced extent of the tracts of still unoccupied land 
and the difference existing between the wages in the United States and those 
paid in the emigration coutries in question. Reasons of national and social policy 
had even more weight. The crisis was of course a contributory factor to the 
latest developments in this respect. 

The limitation of immigration by the United States could not be compensated 
by an increase in immigration into other countries for the simple reason that the 
immigration into the United States had been larger than that into aU the other 
large immigration countries taken together. The reasons which led to the re¬ 
striction of immigration by other countries were partly economic, partly political. 
The attitude of organised labour to immigration has played a considerable part 
in this restrictive policy. 
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The Effects of the Present Position of the Migration Movement^ 

The first visible consequence of the interruption of the migration movement 
is the increase of the proportion of the rural population. Everywhere it was the 
rural and in particular the agricultural population which accounted for the main 
part of the increase in population. At the present time, there is not sufficient nor 
indeed any outlet for this surplus, neither to .the towns nor, in the case of the 
countries that were formerly emigration countries, abroad. 

On the land itself only a small part of the increase of population could be 
accommodated. Openings for employment in agriculture were soon exhausted. 
The present state of affairs illustrates as nothing else could show narrow are 
the limits of the population capacity of agriculture in given conditions. On 
the family farms the wage-earning labour was replaced to an increasing extent 
by members of the family, and unemplo3rment spread rapidly in the country. 
Owing to its special character it is difficult to obtain a statistical estimate; in parti¬ 
cular the "latent ” unemployment on the family farms is not measurable. In con¬ 
sequence of the oversupply of labour the wages of farm labour in some localities 
fell far below the pre-war rate. Most serious of all is the overpopulation on 
the areas of small farm holdings. 

In these circumstances it is easily intelligible that redirection of the urban 
unemployed on to the land is fraught with difficulties. In many countries, alike 
agricultural or industrial, attempts are being made both by private and b}" public 
enterprise, but proposals and measures to which effect is actually given alike 
seem for the most part to have the character of emergency measures. They do 
not imply a real removal of difficulties since they offer to the returned migrants 
no new possibilities of existence. Agricultural settlement would be a real solu¬ 
tion, but practicable only to a very limited extent in European countries. Provis¬ 
ion of the necessary funds would be quite feasible, and settlement on primitive 
lines might follow, Eand available for such a purpose is however limited in 
area. Undoubtedly settlement is a valuable aid to the reduction of unemploy¬ 
ment, and on that account it has ever3nvhere attained importance, but it can 
provide only for a small fraction of the unemployed of the towns, and will have 
to be on the whole confined to the provision of accommodation, and that 
partial only, for the rural surplus population. 

In recognition of this fact, in countries where industrial unemplo5mient has 
attained very great dimensions, another movement has assumed importance^ 
m., suburban settlement. The measures in Germany call for special mention. 
In its present form, suburban settlement belongs for the most part to the sphere 
of housing policy. Primarily it provides unemployed persons and short time 
workers with cheap houses. The plots assigned should not accordingly be so 
large as to have any prejudicial effect on the commercial utilisation of land, in 
particular on commercial fruit and vegetable growing. Suburban settlement 
will not thus create the means for earning an independent livelihood. The cheap 
dwelling and the opportunity of growing some part of the food requisites mean 
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a real economic relief for the unemployed. Hence suburban settlement is regarded 
by many,]^and not without reason, as merely an emergency measure to be carried 
through with the minimum of funds, and in such a way that later on a reinstate¬ 
ment of workers in the production process may follow with a minimum of loss. 
Hopes are thus entertained of a revival of the economic situation with re-inclusion 
of these now unemployed. Along with suburban settlement the allotment garden 
movement has been revived. A more rapid success may attend this assignment 
of small uncultivated plots and less expense may be involved, but even less than 
suburban settlement does it involve a satisfactory solution. 

The oversupply of agricultural labour and the abrupt fall of wages has in 
some agricultural areas brought human labour once more into competition with 
mechanical aids to farming. An^' further mechanisation will proceed within 
narrower limits. The sale of farm machines has quite noticeably decreased 
in all countries. . It is readily intelligible that on a number of farms machines 
and implements remain unrepaired as it is considered cheaper to utilise human 
labour instead. The view of those who speak of a return to a primitive, or less 
mechanised economy, is accordingly by no means unjustified. 

The return to the land, or quite generall3’', the diminution of the urban 
proportion of the population, involves a contraction of the market for agricultural 
products. Wliere, as in the United States of America, the numbers of the 
urban and industrial w’orkers who returned to the land run into millions, the 
marketing possibilities for agricultural products have obviously" been reduced. 
The market situation for these products must become even more unfavourable 
if the returned migrants do not confine themselves to the production of food 
for their own requirements, but also proceed themselves to suppl3dng the market, 
a development which in the long run is almost inevitable. There is a parallel 
in the suburban settlement in Germany. Up to the present the extent of this 
has been negligible as compared with the unemployment. The production from 
the small suburban settlements and from the allotment gardens can have in 
the first instance no effect on the marketing of agricultural or garden produce, 
since for the most part this production sen^-es merely to meet the requirements 
not previously’' satisfied owing to want of purchasing power. If this form of 
settlement widens its scope, as it inevitably will if the crisis continues, it cannot 
fail to have a strong influence on the marketing situation for agricultural and 
.garden products. Every’' extension, however, of the suburban settlement will 
thereby’ simultaneously’ involve a step forward in the endeavour for autarchy, 
and must contribute to a further limitation of the importation of food supplies. 
The same considerations apply to suburban settlement taken as a preliminary 
for the transition to short time work. If the wage reductions necessarily involved 
in short time work are to be made tolerable to the workers, they must have 
the opportunity of producing some part of their food requirements themselves. 
Undoubtedly it is a matter of congratulation if by this means numbers of the 
tmemployed regain occupation and a purpose in life, and with that a healthful 
occupation for their leisure. The produce of a small holding may however 
seem to be poor compensation for the former remuneration of work. In the 
establishment of suburban or other form of small settlement the present 
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situation on the European areas of small holdings should be kept more closely 
in view, and thereby many unsuitable measures would undoubtedly be avoided. 

The course taken by the situation in general will also have a disturbing effect 
on the volume of marketing of industrial products. The migrants from the town 
and those who have never left the land will only rarely have the same purchasing 
power as formerly, and their standard of life must fall. Even though the con¬ 
traction of the purchasing power is not ever^wvhere so marked as in the Eastern 
European countries and other European agricultural regions, it will none the 
less have important eft'ect on the trade in industrial products whether on the 
national markets or still more on the world market. 

The present migration trend will in the long run lead to a severe pressure 
on present rural conditions of ownership, and once more it is the densely popu¬ 
lated areas of small holdings where this pressure will be at its worst leading 
finally to further sub-division of land with all its attendant evils. 

Quite generally it must be noted that the arrest of the migration move¬ 
ment in all countries has led to an intensification of those branches of economic 
activity which by utilisation of the marketing facilities still available on the home 
market can increase their degree of employment or can offer the opportunity 
for a more or less independent existence. At the same time foreign compe¬ 
tition is kept down b}^ tariffs and a number of other measures. In industrial 
countries with an extensive importation of food requirements the return to the 
land or the impossibility of migration to the town has necessarily led to increased 
development of agriculture. Since agriculture is now the only branch of economic 
activit}' which still offers possibilities of extension and of marketing, it has been 
encouraged and protected in every possible way. Hence the phrase ruralisation 
{Reagrarisientng), has become a good description of the present development of 
the industrial countries. To a certain extent the restoration of a fresh relation 
betw’^een agricultural and non-agricultural production, rural and urban popula¬ 
tion may have the effect of bringing about a relief and involving desirable conse¬ 
quences. On the whole the limits are alread}’' traced for these countries, unless 
the ultimate result is to be a drop in the standard of living. 

The conditions in the agricultural countries present more difficulties. The 
natural consequences for them would be a further development of industry. 
The difficulties in the wa3’ of industrialisation are at present invincible. Even 
if the financing could be arranged, there would be no market available, since 
the world market is already overglutted with industrial products and the 
purchasing power of the poverty-stricken farm population is insufficient. 

Apart from further consideration of details it is sufficiently clear that 
without the restriction of the interstate emigration the acute stage of the eco¬ 
nomic difficulties would not have been reached. In fact the view that the 
restriction of emigration is one of the main causes of the crisis admits of proof 
on valid grounds. So violent a transformation on the home market would have 
come about in . very few lands, if the countries had not been forced constantly 
to find new and in part only unremunerative openings for their population. 
On the contrary in the pre-war time the migration movement formed one of 
the strongest forces affecting exchange of money and commodities. Freedom of 
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migration in connection with the free exchange of mone3^ and commodities always 
led to an equalisation and equilibrium between the industrial and agricultural 
lands, the immigration and emigration countries and stimulated the economic 
acti\dt3’’ of all countries. To-day instead are seen on, the one hand, lands 
with the menace of over population and, on the other, lands which are able 
onl}^ partially to utilise their economic possibilities. 

ilore than once the phrase opening of new markets has been employed at 
international Conferences. So long as the implied demand for the creation of 
new emigration facilities is not taken into serious consideration, all efforts at 
restoration of an unfettered international exchange of mone}" and commodities 
can be of little effect. 


Canada. 

While it does not appear that an^" pronounced back-to-the-land movement 
has taken place spontaneously in Canada, much has been done by the Dominion 
Government and by the Promncial Governments to settle unemplo3^ed persons 
on the land. Several provinces have also taken steps to provide garden allotments 
for unemployed workers. 

A scheme for the settlement of unemplo3"ed persons on the land was proposed 
in 1930 b3’' the Hon. Wesle^’ A. Gordon, Dominion ^Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization and adopted after discussion with the premiers of the different 
provinces, who unanimousl3^ approved of the proposal. Mr. Gordon’s programme, 
which took the place of the former programme of inviting immigration from 
other countries, was to settle on farms families in Canadian cities who had orig- 
inall3^ come from the countr3^ and were either unemploy'ed or in danger of 
unemplo5rment, and also to place in farm labour unempto3’^ed single men. The 
scheme was carried out with the collaboration of the Colonization Departments 
of the Canadian National Railwa3"s and the Canadian Pacific Railway.' 

No financial assistance was offered, so that the families to be settled on 
the land required to have at least enough money to establish themselves on the 
land. As, however, prices of farms were low and many could be bought on 
conditions not involving an3" immediate pa3Tiient and as prices of stock and 
used equipment were also low, a few" hundred dollars usuall3" w^as sufficient. 

Up to 30 September 1932, the three interests concerned were instrumental 
in placing on the land 9,493 families and in finding farm emploAuiient for 20,689 
single men. On the basis of five persons to a family this is equivalent to the 
settlement on the land of 68,154 persons. These figures do not include the persons 
settled on the land under similar schemes by the provincial governments. 

It was found however that there were many families willing to return to 
the land but not in possession of sufficient capital to do so under Mr. Gordon’s 
scheme. In May 1932 the Dominion Government therefore decided to extend 
the scheme by offering to bear a portion of the cost of settlement on the land of 
selected families, provided the province and municipality concerned were prepared 
to make a similar contribution. 
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Tlie agreement offered to each of the provincial governments, and accepted 
by all except one, was to the effect that the Dominion Government would con¬ 
tribute one third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family for the purpose of 
placing on the land families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief, 
the remaining two thirds of the expenditure to be contributed by the province 
and municipality concerned as might be decided between them. The Dominion 
Government contribution was to be regarded as a non-recoverable expenditure. 
The total expenditure on behalf of any one family during the first year was 
not to exceed $500 for all purposes inclusive of subsistence and establishment, 
at leas $100 being withheld to provide subsistence during the second year. 

In the agreements with the different provinces the number of families to be 
settled on the land in 1933 was specified. 

The total number of families was 6,926 and the total expenditure for 
which provision was made was $ 4,157,025, the Dominion's proportion being 
$ 1,385,675. 

Tull particulars of the special settlement schemes of the promncial govern¬ 
ments are not available, but it may be noted that in the Province of Quebec 
3,678 families and 985 single men were settled on the land in 1932 under the 
provisions of the Act to Promote the Return to the Land passed by the provincial 
legislature in that year. Of these 329 families and 208 single men returned 
from the United States to take up land in the pro\dnce. In Nova Scotia a scheme 
has been set on foot for the settlement on the land of unemployed coal miners 
who have had experience in farming. The carrying out of the scheme is en¬ 
trusted to a Board of five persons appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
under the terms of a special Act of the provincial legislature. 

As showing that there is a spontaneous demand for land for settlement, 
in spite of the low prices of agricultural products, it is interesting to note that 
since the Peace River Block in north-eastern British Columbia wasthpwn open 
to settlement in August 1930, 300,000 acres have been taken up by 2,500 
families. 

The provision of garden allotments is perhaps most actively carried on in 
the Province of Ontario. Reports furnished by representatives of the provincial 
Department of Labour in 24 municipalities showed that in 21 of those municipal¬ 
ities schemes were in operation under which between 7,500 and 8,500 men were 
cultivating garden plots. Some civic authorities insist that unemployed men 
receiving direct relief should, if possible, cultivate such plots. The assistance 
given varies from merely providing the land to completely planting the garden 
before handing it over to be cared for and cultivated. 

In Manitoba urban municipalities allot vacant city lots to citizens who are 
unemployed and who will undertake the gardening of them. It has been made 
a condition that every married man in receipt of unemployment relief must 
cultivate a garden. Seeds are supplied gratuitously. 

‘ In - Alberta the various cities have made land for gardening available to 
unemployed persons in receipt of relief ; in Calgary and Edmonton in 1932 about 
2,000 unemployed persons were cultivating vacant lots^ while the same two 
cities were directly cultivating large plots of land, and having the work done 
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by men in receipt of relief; the vegetables grown on these plots were used 
during the winter for relief purposes. 

In Saskatchewan, also, the municipal governments encourage workers to 
undertake gardening; in some instances they plough and harrow the land 
before handing it over to the worker and also supply seeds. 

In the other provinces private organisations have provided aUotnieDts, 
but no official schemes appear to be in operation. 


Germany. 

The immense advance in industrial activity^ wffiich was accomplished in 
Germany during the decades that preceded the war, w^as accompanied by an 
increasing urbanisation and concentration of the population in defined indus¬ 
trial areas. During the "war this movement was temporarily interrupted, but 
shortly after the end of the inflation it recommenced. The proportion of the 
urban population {i. e., the population of communes with 2,000 and over inhab¬ 
itants) to the total population increased from a full third in 1S70 to nearly 
two thirds in 1925. Almost the entire natural increase in the population was 
absorbed by the towns ,and larger communes, so that the absolute height of the 
rural population remained unaltered. The larger the commune, the higher, 
generally speaking, was the rate of increase. The increase in population for 
the fifty years 1875 to 1925, an increase of 25.3 million, was distributed as fol¬ 
lows among the size classes of communes (i). 

Communes with under 2,000 inhabitants. 

)) » 2,000 up to less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

» » 5,000 » 20,000 » 

» » 20,000 » 100,000 » 

» » 100,000 and over » 


25.304.000 or ibo % 


219,607 or 0.9 % 
1.967.534 » 7-8 ?o 
3.588,973 » 14.2 % 
5,483,499 » 2X.7 % 
14,045,395 » 55.4 % 


The effect of the development of industrial activity was not only the absorp¬ 
tion of the natural increase of the population, but also the transformation of 
Germany from an emigration into an immigration country.- 

The losses by emigration were in Germany as follows fox the periods indicated; 


1871-1880 

1881-1890 

1891-1900 

1901-1910 


694,000 persons 
1,319,000 » 

364,000 )) 

5,000 » 


(t) Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, Band .pi, Berlin 1930, S. 521. 
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Foreign labour, and especially seasonal labour, was employed to a constantly 
increasing extent in Germany since the beginning of the century. In 1910 the 
number of such persons was over one million* 

Although there was no diminution in the rural population in respect of Ger¬ 
many as a whole, decreases occurred in many small administrative areas, and 
in purely agricultural districts the losses by migration were quite considerable. 
These losses reached a maximum in the agricultural province of East Prussia. 
In iQio the number of inhabitants of this province approximately was 2,150,000 
with a population density of 58,05 the square kilometre, but in the period from 
1870 to 1910 the loss through migration was about 700,000, or 17,500 yearly. In 
the period from 1900 to 1910 this loss amounted to 193,500 persons. The next 
largest losses for the same cause during the period 1900 to 1910 were those of the 
province of Posen, 188,000, and West Prussia, 152,000. 

The movement from country to town was naturally accompanied by a con¬ 
tinuous decline in the ratio of the rural to the total population. Whereas during 
the period 1882 to 1925 the number of persons engaged in farming still showed 
some slight increase, there was a decline in the number of those definitely follow¬ 
ing the calling of agriculture, taking together those actively engaged in farming 
as their main occupation and members of their families not following independent 
occupations. The ratio of this group to the total population, calculated on the 
basis of the present territorial area of Germany fell from 40 per cent, in 1882 
to 33.6 per cent, in 1S95, to 27.1 percent, in 1907, and to 23.0 per cent, in 1925. 

The exodus from the land was almost completely interrupted by the war. 
During the first post-war years and during the inflation period there was even 
from time to time a not inconsiderable return movement to the country. As 
soon, however, as the inflation came to an end and the work of economic recon¬ 
struction had begun, that is to say from 1924 onwards, the movement from the 
country to the town and from agricultural to the non-agricultural occupations 
assumed larger proportions. The extent of the movement for the years after the 
inflation may best be traced from the side of the increase in the population of 
the towns and more especially the large towns. On the basis of the notifications 
to the authorities of arrivals and departures there was shown to be, taking the 
large towns of Germany together and over the period 1924 to 1929, a gain by 
migration of 790,000 persons in all. The largest such gain vras that of Berlin 
with about 450,000 persons. During that period several large towns, especially 
those of the industrial districts of West Germany undoubtedl3!^ experienced losses 
by migration, but these were not^particrdarly large and were for the most part 
the consequences of local population shifts. 

A general re-orientation of the migration movement first appeared in 1930. 
Of the fifty largest towns of Germany in 1930 only 16 showed gains b^^ migration 
and those diminished, while all large towns taken together lost by migration 
60,000 persons or 2.9 per thousand of their population. The 47 towns with from 
50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants showed a total loss by migration in the same time 
amounting to 1.9 per thousand. 

In 1931 the losses by migration of the towns were larger. Out of the 50 
argest towns only ii had a gain from migration of 7,000 persons in all, while the 
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Temaining 39, lost 109,000 persons in this way, so that the large towns taken 
together lost by migration 102,000 persons or 5,2 per 1000 of their population. 

In the group of the 47 towns wits 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, 25 towns had 
losses from migrations, the towns of this group as a whole losing approxim¬ 
ately 6,000 persons or 2.3 per thousand of their aggregate population by 
migration. 

The year 1932 brought a decline in the losses by migration. Of the 50 large 
towns only 35 showed losses by migration, while the total loss b}- migration of 
these towns amounted to 78,786 persons or 4 per thousand of their population. 
The towns from 20,000 to 100,000 inhabitants even showed in that year a gain 
from migration of ro,ooo persons. Tosses from migration considerably higher 
in 1932 than in 1931 appear only for Berlin and Hamburg. A decline in the 
losses from migration was especialh" noticeable in the industrial towns of Western 
Germany, some of which had already shown such losses for six or more years. 
The following table gives information as to the progress of the losses through 
migration in the two towns mentioned and in some of the industrial towns of 
Western German}*: 

Population 

on 

31 Dec. 1931 noss br migration f —) Gain by migration {-r) 

in 1000 per thousand of population 


Berlin . 

4,288 

192S-29 

+17-1 

1930 

— 2.0 

1931 

— 7-7 

_ 

1932 

II.6 

Hamburg . 

1.137 

+11.5 

— 1-3 

— 9-3 

— 

12.0 

Dortmund . 

533 

— 3-2 

— 12.6 

- 8.3 

— 

5-7 

Diisseldorf. 

473 

— 2.8 

- 10.4 

— 10.3 

— 

1.6 

Duisburg-Ham^Born .... 

441 

— 2.1 

— 12.2 

— 13-9 

— 

7-5 

Gelsenkirchen . 

335 

— 15-6 

— 20.3 

— 16.0 

— 

7.2 

Bochum .. 

320 

— 13-0 

— 10.8 

— 14-3 

— 

4.1 

Oberhausen . 

194 

— 4-7 

— 12.5 

— 6.9 

— 

5-2 

Targest 50 large towns taken 
together . 

19.598 

+ 6.6 

— ■ 2.9 

— 5-1 

_ 

4.0 

47 towns from 50 to 100,000 
inhabitants .. . 

3.495 

+ 2.4 

— 1.9 

— 2.3 

+ 

1-7 


The decline in the losses from migration of the large towns in 1932 in no way, 
however, indicates that the so-called flight from the town is alread}^ reaching 
an end and that a further change of direction of migration has set in. The much 
more significant fact in relation to the migration movement of the 5*ear 1932 
is that the figure of the removals from the towns declined in that year more sharply 
than the the figure of the accessions. The following table shows the course of 
the movements for the 50 large towns : 


Entered Deft l/)ss (—) or gain (+) 

1929 .1,767,000 1,672,000 + 95,000 

1930 .1,613,000 1,670,000 — 57,000 

1931 .1,368,000 1,470,000 —102,000 

1932 .1.245.481 1.324.267 — 79,000 
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A general retardation of the migration movement is accordingly to be observed* 
The prospects of effecting an improvement in the conditions of existence by 
means of migration have become increasingly slender. In addition various 
measures for the relief of the urban unemployed, such as suburban settlement 
and promotion of allotment gardens, have resulted in a shrinkage of the migra¬ 
tion from the town. The tendency of the movement remains however the same. 
The flight from the towns would assume immense proportions if a plot of land 
were to be had in the .country without further ceremony or if funds were no 
longer available for keeping the allowances made to the urban unemployed up 
to the present level. 

It is hard to say whether the motives impelling human beings to leave the 
towns are more economic or more psychological. Undoubtedly there is a strong 
interaction of motive, but possibly apart from the economic pressure of the present 
crisis the large towns would not have lost their attractive power. It is readily 
intelligible that with the steady increase in unemplo3rment the workless in the 
towns have gradually lost all hope of reinstatement in the processes of industry, 
and instead begin to direct their thoughts towards the land, with the idea of 
finding a fresh object in hfe through the cultivation of however small a plot of 
ground, and of securing some part of the necessaries of life by their own labour. 
The hope is cherished that on the land there is always some kind of opening for 
work to be found, and that the absolute essentials are easier to come by than 
in the town. The unemployment figures according to the Employment Bureaus 
amounted to the following totals in average for each year: 


192S. 1,391,000 persons 

1929 . 1,898,600 » 

1930 .3*075.600 » 

1931 .4*53:9.700 » 

1932 .5,602,700 » 


The decline in the number of persons returning to the country in spite of the 
undoubtedly widespread discontent in the large towns is proof of the difiiculties 
involved in a return to the land. It is still comparatively easy for the younger 
people to find some kind of employment on the land, especially if they are country- 
bred and unmarried. It may be safely assumed that the majority of those who 
have returned consist of young unmarried persons, who during the previous 
years came the town from the country and now in consequence of unemployment 
are once more returning to thair relatives. 

Possibilities for the return of other groups might be found in the first place 
in agricultural settlement. In the International Review of Agriculture for Sep- 
ternber 1932 a brief survey was given of the present situation of rural land settle¬ 
ment in Germany, so that it is unnecessary to give any detailed account here. 
Conditions prevailing at the present time are in many respects favourable to land 
settlement. The land required can be obtained on the open market at low prices 
and there is no need to have recourse to expropriation. There is a superabund- 
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ance of stiitable settlers, who are ready to 'face privations in order to make 
sure of a living however modest, so that no large funds are required for financing 
the settlement. 

If for these reasons unduly high hopes have not seldom been placed on land 
settlement as a means of combatting unemployment, it is because it is too often 
forgotten that the possibilities of settlement are limited and that only a compar¬ 
atively small number of persons can be so placed. In the last fe^w years some 
q,ooo new holdings have been formed yearly. The number of the urban unem¬ 
ployed who are accommodated within the limits of rural settlement will alwa^’S 
remain ver^^ small, since the preponderant element among the settlers will be 
drawn as before from the groups of the younger sons of farmers and farm 
w^orkers and from other sections of the rural population. 

As soon as the w’orkless man in the town was forced to recognise that the 
return to the land was not so simple a matter and that for the most part that 
there was no course open other than to remain in the town, he made it his 
endeavour at least to obtain a small piece of land on the borders of the town 
so as to secure b^’ its cultivation some occupation and some part of the necessary 
food supplies. The longing for life on the land and in natural surroundings 
was aw'akened. 

The movement towards the town borders gradually increased so that 
the Government found itself obliged to intervene with a view to encourage¬ 
ment and regulation. B3" an Emergenc3’’ Order of 6 October 1931 a special 
Reichskommissar was appointed with fairly extensive powers for the establish¬ 
ment of small suburban settlements and the provision of allotment gardens. At 
present suburban settlement and the provision of allotments is the pro\dnce of 
the jMinistr}’- of Tabour. According to the directives laid down by the Mnistry 
the carrying out of suburban settlement lies in the hands of the Provinces, the 
<x)mmunes and unions of communes, from which bodies however it ma^’- be 
transferred to housing and. settlement undertakings of public utility. 

Amortisable loans at a low rate of interest are granted by the Reich on 
application, if the size, nature of the soil and equipment of the settlement is 
such as really to make easy the provision of a subsistence for the settier*s 
family. The individual blocks should not as a rule be under 600 square metres, 
nor over 5,000. The settlers and their families must be persons suited to the 
work of farming. Unemployed persons and workers on short time are eligible 
as settlers, if they have taken part in the preparation of the tract of land for 
settlement; special consideration is to be given to large families. Tand 
xequired may if necessary be leased to settlers from the property of local cor¬ 
porate bodies or assigned in ownership with long term amortisation of the 
purchase price. 

As the small plots cannot in themselves supply subsistence, care is to be 
taken that the plots are so situated that the settlers can follow their own main 
occupation or can resume it on any improvement in the economic situation. Sub¬ 
urban settlement is to receive more special encouragement in the medium-sized 
or small towns, so as to bring about at the same time the desired thinning of 
the population of the large towns and industrial centres. The bmldings must 
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be carried out in the simplest form and vnth the simplest fittings and so arranged 
as to facilitate collaboration between the settlers. 

Cash expenses for the erection of houses and equipment of the single plots 
must not exceed 3.000 marks exclusive of the purchase price of the land. The 
Reich grants a loan per plot up to the maximum of 3,000 marks. Apart from 
suburban settlement the formation of allotment gardens for the unemployed is 
also encouraged by the Reich by means of loans up to 70 marks per garden. 
The required plots are in the same wmy provided in the first place out of the pro¬ 
perty of public bodies. Up to the beginning of 1933 approximately 25,000 
small settlers' holdings and 78,000 allotment gardens were established for unem¬ 
ployed persons by means of Reich subsidies. At the beginning of February 1935 
additional funds amounting to 50 million marks were allocated for the promo¬ 
tion of small settlements and the layout of allotment gardens. 

Much has been said of the importance and of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the suburban settlements. Suburban settlement is general^ welcomed 
because it affords relief from the moral as well as the economic depression for 
the workless and their families. Capacities that would otherwise lie idle are 
utilised in the work of building of a dwelling and in the cultivation of a small 
plot, with the result that eventually there is less charge on the public relief funds. 
The workless man regains his hope for a better future and his resistance to 
trade fluctuations is strengthened. Another argument in favour of suburban 
settlement is advanced by those who see in it the possibility of arriving at a 
general shortening of the working day since the corresponding reduction of 
wages is made possible if the worker has already a house of his own and garden 
produce available. The relieving of the congestion of the large towns and the 
Hnking of the town w^orker with the soil are among the advantages to be welcomed 
in this type of settlement. 

On the other hand in its present form there is too much of the emergenc}^ 
measure about the suburban settlement. A family cannot live independently 
on the small plots of land which are assigned. It is not proposed to assign 
larger plots, as only very limited areas are available in the suburbs, especially 
taking into consideration the large numbers of the urban unemplo3’’ed. Nor 
is it proposed to make settlements at greater distances from the towns, where 
transport and communication difldculties would prevent the short time worker 
from following his main occupation and would preclude the possibility of any 
future reinstatement of the workless in the industrial process. 

The plot assigned is thus to serve merely for self supply and to meet food 
requirements before unsatisfied ; production for the market is to be as far as 
possible checked, so as to avoid interference with the commercial growing of 
fruit and vegetables. These and similar provisions of the instructions published 
by the Minister of labour {Reichsarbeitminisfer) show clearly, that the encour¬ 
agement of suburban settlement is prompted by the view that the national econ¬ 
omy will sooner or later be in the position to -reinstate those now unemplo3^ed 
within the industrial process. This is no longer the belief of the great number 
of those who wish to return to the land. To them it seems incredible that with 
all the extent of the mechanisation and rationalisation the same number of 
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human beings can again find occupation. Any judgment of the suburban set¬ 
tlement depends accordingly in great part on the view that each individual holds 
as to the future demand for labour and the planning of working time in in¬ 
dustry and trade. 

StiU another point of view in of importance. Suburban settlement involves a 
retention of population in the town and the industrial centres, justified, it is 
argued, in view of future population developments. By the decline in the 
excess of births over deaths, it is conjectured, the growth of population of the 
large towns would be afi'ected within measurable time in two ways. In the first 
place even now in the majority of the large or medium-sized towns the excess 
of births over deaths is either non-existent or very small. The proportions of 
living births to deaths is bound to become still more unfavourable, if in conse¬ 
quence of the present predominance of the higher age groups the number of births 
diminish and that of deaths increase from a definite point of time onwards. On 
the other hand, this more marked decline in the natural increase of popula¬ 
tion, and the resulting stationar^^ condition or in many cases even decline in the 
town population, could not be compensated for, as usual, by the rural excess of 
births over deaths, since that too would have sufiered diminution. Such a devel¬ 
opment of the population would, it is anticipated, relieve the situation of the 
town labour market. This view however does not remain unopposed, in fact 
there are cogent arguments brought against it. Moreover the trend of popula¬ 
tion development is not regarded as being completely uniform. It is for example 
conceivable that an improvement in the economic situation would lead to a higher 
birthrate; the present birthrate is undoubtedly conditioned by economic consi¬ 
derations. 

State encouragement is also given to the movement towards the land by 
the industrial conscription, the carr5dng out of improvements and cultivation of 
waste lands. A further measure, the purpose of which was to bring the young 
people into closer contact with agriculture was the Tandhilfe ” or land subsidy, 
instituted on i March 1933. The Labour Bureaus were thereby empowered up 
to 30 June 1934 to grant a premium to the owners of family farms of not more 
than 40 hectares in extent, provided that they take on labourers be3"ond the 
number employed in the previous year. The origin of the introduction of this 
premium was that on many family farms the number of wage-earning workers 
employed was much reduced owing to the pressure of the crisis, so that the mem¬ 
bers of the family and in particular the farm women were overburdened with 
work. The subsidy may amount to 25 marks for male workers, and to 20 
marks for females. The registration of unemployed persons for “ Landhilfe 
is optional. 

In the foregoing statement the recent tendency of migration is treated mainly 
from the point of view of the towns. This however by no means exhausts the 
question of the so-called flight from the town. Far more important than the 
migration from the towns - both in actual numbers and in consequences - is the 
interruption of and difficulty attendant on the migration from country to town. 
In contrast to earlier practice it is today the small towns and rural communes 
which absorb the natural increase of the population. This is also evident from 
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the growth of population of these towns. In the following groups of towns the 
population figures for 1932 may be showm thus ; 

In 1000 inhabitants 





1-1-1932 

31-12-1932 

Communes with 

over 100,000 inhabitants . . . 

.... 19,598.5 

19.539-3 

)) 

» 

50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 

• • • • 3.495.3 

3.516.0 

» 

» 

30,000 to 50,000 » 

.... 2,763.0 

2,785.0 

» 

)) 

15,000 to 10,000 )> 

.... 3.429-0 

3-453-0 




29,285.8 

29.293.3 


The population of the rural areas which has so long remained at a static point 
now begins to increase. Areas from which there was formerly emigration now 
become also areas of immigration. This statement holds for example for the 
province of East Prussia at an earlier date known as an area of emigration. In 
the case of East Prussia this development can be noted with precision, since a 
direct reckoning of the immigrations can be made from the official notifications 
of entering or leaving the province. The loss by emigration of East Prussia, 
which in the last decade before the war amounted to 19,000 to 20,000 persons 
yearly, and in 1929 had risen to 20,500, fell in 1930 to 4,119, and for 1931 there 
was noted on the contrary a gain by immigration of 3,900 persons. This pheno¬ 
menon was mainly to be attributed to the return to the Province of workers dis¬ 
missed from Berlin and the industrial region of the Rhine provinces and West¬ 
phalia. Whereas in East Prussia the pressure exercised on the labour market 
by the immigration could be counteracted by the new rural land settlement, 
this was not the case in other rural areas. In them the prospects of employ¬ 
ment are quite as unfavourable as in the towns. In the areas of family farming 
the 3’^ounger members of the family are crowded on the farms. The first conse¬ 
quence of this is the dismissal of wage-earning workers, intensifying the already 
existing unemployment. The areas of small holdings, which tend in normal times 
to be overpopulated, are especially affected by the present conditions. 

However much the new trend of migration is still disputed, its effects are 
already noticeable on economic policy. The impulse to find room for more workers 
in agriculture has inevitably led to a stronger emphasis being placed on agri¬ 
culture, with a thereby stronger support for the attempts to secure agricultural 
autarchy. '' Reagrarisierung” (ruraUsation) is no longer a mere catchword, and 
recent measures have as their object the definite and systematic broadening of 
the agricultural basis. 

The new agricultural and demographic policy of Italy is based on two consider¬ 
ations of the first importance: that of rendering the country independent of 
foreign food supplies, and that of providing for the means of existence for a popula¬ 
tion of which the average annual increase amounts to 400,000 persons and 
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whicli has no longer, as formerly, an outlet in emigration. The ** Wheat Cam¬ 
paign '' or Battaglia del Grano opened in 1925, and carried on with results entirely 
satisfactory, is the solution of the first problem, while the second is met by the 
integral land reclamation or ^bonifica integrale, the regulation of which was 
enacted by the Taw of 24 December 1928, No. 3134, and by succeeding measures, 
consolidated and completed b^' the Decree Royal of 13 February 1933, No. 215. 

When the former policy of encouraging emigration by ever>" means, direct 
and indirect, was abandoned in favour of the retention in the countr3" of the mass 
of surplus workers, the problem presented itself of forming within Italy itself the 
possibilities of work and existence. This was the origin of the scheme of integral 
land reclamation, the purpose of which is to secure the greatest possible utilisa¬ 
tion of the lands, by the prosecution of carefully co-ordinated plans for drainage 
and irrigation, road construction, aqueducts, rural buildings, settlers' dwellings, etc. 

In any rapid survey’ of the movement of Italian emigration, certain different 
phases will be distinguished. For the period 1876 to 1900, emigration fluctuates 
round an annual average figure of 210,000 persons. Between 1901 and 1913, it 
increased very rapidly and reached an annual average of 627,000 emigrants. 
During the w^ar, a decrease took place, for obvious reasons, and an annual average 
of i6S,ooo persons was maintained. Immediately after the armistice the increase 
in the demand for labour to repair the war damage brought about a sudden rise 
in the number of emigrants to 233,000 in 1919 and to 614,000 in 1920. The 
closing of a number of labour markets caused a shrinkage, reducing emigration 
in 1921 to 201,000 persons. In the following years up to 1924, there was again a 
rise in the figures, up to an average of 345,000 persons yearly. After 1924 the 
total immediately fell, and in 1931 was as low as 166,000, and in 1932 still lower, 
or 83,309 persons only. 

Taking the average emigration for the period 1922-24 as 100, the index num¬ 
bers for the following periods become : 74 for 1925-27 ; 56 for 1928-30 ; 48 for 1931, 
and 24 for 1932. 

Now from a study of the systems for securing employment for surplus workers 
it has been recognised that if this object is to be attained it is not sufficient 
merely to promote intensive cultivation, but it is essential to supplement this by 
a balanced programme of land settlement. Such a programme has in fact been 
drawn up and special organisations have been established to carry it out. 

It is evident that a very delicate and difficult task is involved, viz., to establish 
centres not merely of economic but also of social life, with all the equipment and 
public services essential to the communities, churches, schools, roads and com¬ 
munications, sanitary aid, etc. Moreover an endeavour should be made to establish 
between human beings and the land ties which are not temporary but lasting, 
not material only but so to speak spiritual, since apart from such forging of bonds 
there is risk of non-fulfilment of the objects desired. 

The Ministry of Agriculture was already concerned in the organisation, on 
the lines indicated, of the land settlement work in the Roman Campagna, and 
throughout the country work of this nature was being done by the National Insti¬ 
tute of Service Men [Opera Naziomle per i ComhaUenti). 
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The need however was felt of a new^ organisation specially instituted for the 
purpose, the activity of which should be linked with that of the institutions already 
operating. This new organisation was formed in 1926 under the title of Perma¬ 
nent Committee for Internal Migrations and was subsequently transformed, as 
will be seen,into a Commissariat for Internal Migrations and Home Colonisation. 
This latter represents a typical organisation appointed to regulate the transfer, 
of the excess number of agricultural workers from one part of the country to an¬ 
other, thus relieving the pressure of population in certain districts and directing 
the masses towards other regions needing labour for their development; in other 
words the institution is a distributor of labour strength. 

It is for example well known that in the Po Valley and especially, in the 
provinces of Rovigo and Ferrara, there is an excess of farm labourers who cannot 
find work and that accordingly the congestion of the labour market depresses 
the economic and social conditions of the whole group of workers in this zone. 
On the other hand in the Roman Campagna, in Sardinia and in the colonies a 
shortage of labour is noticeable and in consequence vast tracts of land cannot be 
brought under cultivation, although capable, given the right of cultivation, 
of supporting a farm population, and of making at the same time an addition 
to the national income. Hence in 1926 the duty was assigned to the former 
Permanent Committee for Internal Migrations ‘‘ of stud3dng and proposing the 
measures required for directing the current of migration from the provinces of the 
Kingdom with an excess population to the less populous provinces of the South 
and of the Islands which are capable of agricultural and industrial production 
beyond the present rate.'' In 1928, this Committee from being an organ for 
enquiry only became an executive body. In 1931 (Taw of 9 xlpril, No. 358) 
it was transformed into the Commissariat for Internal Mgrations and Home 
Colonisation in direct subordination to the Head of the Government and so 
continues to the present day. 

From the first in the view of this bod^’ the conception of land settlement 
has been that of a problem important not merely from the economic and political 
point of mew; but also and even more so from the social standpoint, inasmuch 
as the transfer of families from one zone to another and the formation of new 
centres serve, it may be remarked, not merely to relieve the pressure of 
population in certain provinces and to bring other areas under remunerative 
cultivation, but nearly always, also to build up new activities and to stimulate 
those latent whether in the new arrivals or in the local populations. 

Special attention is consequently attached to the selection of families to be 
transferred into the zones to be populated. Such families must positively possess 
the qualities of health and technical equipment such as will enable them to meet 
in fun the requirements. For this purpose the Commissariat has instituted an 
index, which is kept up to date, of the families in each province who are prepared 
to emigrate, such showing the composition of each family, their abilities, their 
moral and political qualities, etc. Each time moreover that a removal is to be 
made, all the particulars are directly verified by a medical inspector and an agri¬ 
cultural expert, with, the object of making a careful selection of settlers. 
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The most recent and most striking example is that of the 500 families trans¬ 
ferred, on the initiative of the Commissariat, from the Venetian provinces into 
the new commune of lyittoria. This transfer was made as the result of an exam¬ 
ination on the spot of 1820 families as well as the inspection in full detail of 
all the members of 704 families. Each family placed becomes the object of 
incessant care. An index card is kept showing in addition to the civil status 
of all members, their work aptitudes, their past and present occupations, also 
the changes taking place in the family group after the arrival in the new locality, 
births, deaths, marriages, so that in this way there is always available full 
material for observation and enquiry. 

The most interesting transfers from the demographic and home colonisation 
standpoints, and those for which complex problems of organisation of work and 
assistance arise, are the transfers of families definite^ quitting their original 
domicile to establish themselves in other region or colonies. The Commissariat 
however also deals with temporary’ migrations from one promnce to another for 
reasons of work. 

The total number of persons w’ho have migrated from one commune to another 
in Itah’ in 1931 was 313,068. Out of these, 247,153, or 78.9 per cent., migrated 
for purposes of agricultural work, and ‘65,915, or 21.i per cent, for so-called 
industrial occupation. Of the removals occasioned b^^ agricultural work, 78,2 
per cent, were for the weeding and gathering of rice and for the harvesting and 
threshing of wheat. The greater number of the migrations for so-called indus¬ 
trial work have been occasioned by the land reclamation operations and b}" road 
construction. 

Grouped by the sexes, the number of the migrants included 229,241 men 
and 83,827 women. 

The regions of largest migration have been those of the x^driatic seaboard 
and especially’ Venetia, Emilia, the Abruzzi, ]\Iolise and Apulia; those of greatest 
immigration, Piedmont, Eombardy, Eatium and Eucania, 

In 1931 there was a development more marked as compared with that of 
1930 in regard to the type of migration of labour which most excites the public 
interest, that is to say the permanent migration closely connected with the schemes 
of integral land reclamation and home colonisation so energetically carried on at 
present in Itah’. In this case it is no longer a matter of individuals migrating 
but of families, usually’ large families. Out of the 841 families, with 5650 mem¬ 
bers, including 3575 fit for work, who migrated in 1931, there w^ere 182 who 
definitely’ made the removal for purposes of home colonisation. The majority^ 
of the migrants came from Venetia and it was Eatium which absorbed the greater 
number of all immigrants. 

In the period between 28 October 1931 and 28 October 1932 the Commis¬ 
sariat undertook the transfer of 53,280 agricultural workers as compared with 
34,456 in the corresponding earlier period; provision was made for the definite 
establishment on the land, still within the period indicated, of 516 families 
with 4,644 members. To this last figure there must be added the 500 families 
of Eittoria, the new rural commune which, after three months of existence, had 
a population of 7500 inhabitants. 
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Another striking example is that Mussolinia, in Sardinia, a village established 
and equipped, in accordance with modema ideas, in the middle of this island 
and already in full swing of agricultural work. 

At the present time, however, the most intense efforts of the Commissariat 
are directed toward the bringing under cultivation and peopling of the colonies 
of Tripolitania and Cirenaica, which are a natural outlet for the families of 
land workers. 

For the purposes of land settlement in Cirenaica there has lately been set 
up (Decree-I/aw of ii June 1932, No. 696) under the supervision of the Commis¬ 
sariat referred to and that of the Mnistry of the Colonies, a special institution, 
the object of which is to “ bring under cultivation by land settlement carried 
out by families from Italy the lands in Cirenaica which shall be assigned by 
the State as the property of the Colony. Before the end of October 1933, 
150 families will leave Italy for this colony, under the care of this new institut¬ 
ion. The Government of the colonj^ will undertake the gradual execution of 
all the works within its competence, schools, churches, hospitals, etc., so that 
the civil organisation may keep pace with the development of the demographic 
settlement. 


PonAXD. 

On 9 December 1931 the population of Poland was 32.1 million persons 
on a total area of 388,400 kilometres. According to the 1921 census, the 
distribution of the population by occupations was the following: 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing.72.3 % 

Industry.10.3 % 

Trade and insurance business. 3-7 % 

Transport. 1.8 ^0 

Other occupations. 11.g % 


According to the occupational grouping of the population, the proportion 
of town dwellers in the total population was very small and only slightly increased 
during the period from 1921 to 1931. In 1921 the population of the 636 towns 
of Poland was 25 per cent, and in 1931 it was 27 per cent.of the total population. 
Of these 636 towns 308 had under 5,000 inhabitants and 177 only 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. 

In view of the markedly agrarian character of Poland, the present average 
density of about 85 per square kilometre is undoubtedly to be described as 
high. But this average density is exceeded not merely in the industrial dis¬ 
tricts, but also in the purely agricultural areas of the south and south-east. 
Over wide districts the agricultural population amounts to 100 and more the 
square kilometre, a figure which, given the same direction and the same intensity 
of the agricultural production, could scarcely be reached in other European 
countries. The significance of this figure is best seen from a comparison with 
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a country such as Denmark, which has often been quoted as a model example 
of intensity and progressive development of agriculture. In Denmark the 
density of the agricultural population per square kilometre of land under culti¬ 
vation is 34 only. 

This density of population in the rural areas of Poland is not a recent pheno¬ 
menon, and even in pre-w^ar times it was a source of serious anxiety. Further 
increase in the agricultural, or in any case in the rural, population was the 
natural result of a sub-division of property carried to irrational lengths on the oc¬ 
casion of succession, and of the want of other openings for employment or occu¬ 
pation. At that time, however, the inhabitants of these densely populated- 
regions could find relief in emigration. From the parts of Poland which in 
that period belonged to Prussia there was a large emigration to the German in¬ 
dustrial areas, while there was a similar migration from Galicia to the Austrian 
industrial areas, and from Russian Poland to Russia. Very great importance in 
pre-w’ar times attached to the seasonal migration of agricultural labour from 
Congress Poland and Galicia into Germany and into the other parts of Austria- 
Hungary. Among the foreign seasonal labourers employed before the war in 
Germany there were thus over 350,000 Poles from Russian Poland and from 
Austria and from 80 to 90 thousand Ruthenians, Since about 1890 the emigra¬ 
tion into overseas countries, notably the United States, had considerably increased. 
It is naturally extremely difficult to arrive at a precise estimate of the overseas 
emigration during that period from the regions now constituting Poland, but 
some idea of the extent of this movement may be formed from a study of the 
immigration statistics of the United States, which show that in the fiscal year 
1912-13 there was an immigration of 174,000 persons of Polish origin. This 
extensive emigration had the result in the homelands not only of mirigating the 
competition for the limited range of employment, but also of bringing quite 
considerable sums to the communes whence emigration had taken place. Sea¬ 
sonal labourers were content in the foreign country with the barest food 
and lodging; their whole endeavour was to return home with the largest possible 
savings. From the other type of emigrants also savings flowed into the home¬ 
land, and many of them after the passage of years returned and brought their 
savings with them. 

Emigration thus in no wa3^ resulted in a diminution of population, but 
rather tended to an increase, seeing that it certainly increased the population 
capacity of the country. 

After the war emigration recommenced. In comparison with the pre-war 
time internal migration had undoubtedly acquired importance, but the possi¬ 
bilities it offered were limited, especially for the classes of the population which 
were formerly concerned in the emigration movements. Emigration and seasonal 
migration thus assumed increasing importance from year to year, but, as may 
be seen from the following table, these two t3p)es of migration, even at their 
greatest extent in 1929, lag far behind the pre- war figures. In particular over¬ 
seas emigration has encountered constantly increasing difficulties. The quota 
of immigrants from Poland allowed into the United States was onl^^' a fraction 
of the earlier Polish immigration. 
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As appears from a second table, the emigration figure fell from 243400 in 
1929 to 218400 in 1930 and to 76,000 in 1931. Over the same period however the 
diminution in the numbers of returned emigrants was much less marked, the 
figures falling in fact from 104,500 to 101,100 and then to 87,700. Hence in place 
of a surplus of emigration of 138,900 persons in 1929 and of 117,300 persons in 
1930, there was registered in 1931 a surplus of returned emigrants to the number 
of 9,700. The year 1932 proved even more unfavourable. Emigration into 
Germany dropped from 32,300 of the year before to 389 persons onl3^ It is 
not possible to count upon any resumption of emigration into Germany; it was 
almost exclusively an immigration of seasonal labour, and Germany has now 
barred such immigration. The emigration into France has been reduced to a 
quite insignificant figure; whereas in 1930 the number was 86,000, and in 1931 
still 28,400, in 1932 it was 8,100 persons only. 


Polish Emigration and Immigration over the period ig20 to igj2 


Average for 3"ears 1920- 

Overseas 

emigration 

Return 
of overseas 
emigrants 

Continental 

emigration 

Return 
of emigrants 
by land 

1924. 

55,577 

33,325 

33.708 

— 

1925. 

38,449 

4,101 

42,769 

17,131 

1926. 

49,893 

6,017 

117,616 

49,171 

1927. 

58,187 

6,799 

89,427 

73,014 

1928. 

64,581 

6.159 

122,049 

112,921 

1929. 

65.310 

6.571 

178,132 

97.932 

1930 . 

46,534 

7,625 

171,153 

93.459 

1931. 

11,770 

7.223 

64,235 

80,455 

1932 . ■ . . 

9,661 

5,867 

11,766 

32,113 


On the other hand, the returned emigrants from France in 1932 numbered 
25,100 persons, as in that country a proportion of the foreign industrial workers 
\tere dismissed. Emigration to overseas countries and return from these coun¬ 
tries closed unfavourably in 1932 with an emigration of 9,600 and a return move¬ 
ment of 5,900 persons. Hence the total result of migration between Poles and 
other countries for 1932 was an excess of returned emigrants of 16,500 persons. 

As a consequence the increase of population has, more than ever before, 
to be accommodated in Poland itself. The difficulties involved are only too read¬ 
ily understood in view of the conditions already explained taken together with 
the high yearly rate of increase. The natural increase in the population has 
been as follows: 


Births Bscess of births 

Years looo absolute per looo 

inhabitants in looo inhabitants 

1927 .31-6 433 14-3 

1928 .32.0 479 15.6 

1929 .;.31-7 468 15-0 

1930 . 32.3 526 16.7 

1931 .,.30.3 471 14-8 
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It is not, however, merely the emigration w^hich has ceased, but also the 
migration from the land to industry’' and urban life. The absorption capacity 
of industry has since 192S declined from one year to the next. If the industrial 
production of 1928 is taken as 100, in 1930 it fell to 80, in 1931 to 58 and in 
1932, to 50, with corresponding increases of unemplo3nnent and short time. The 
unemployment allowance was so small that some proportion of the unemployed, 
chiefl}' the younger unmarried men, returned to their relatives in the country. 
This course was not open to the majorit3" end consequenth' in the industrial 
districts of Polish Silesia at the end of 1932 the first beginnings of an attempt 
were made to attract some part of the unemplov'ed into the countiy^ by means 
of suburban settlement and small holding schemes. 


Emigration from and Return movement to Poland {1000 persons). 


YEARS 

Total 

of 

emigrants 

Total 

of 

returned 

persons 

Return 

-r or — 

Emigra¬ 
tion into 

Return 

from 

Emigra- ■ 
tion into 1 

Return 

from 

Emigra- f 
tion to j 

Return 

from 

France 

Germany 

Overseas countries 

192S. . . . 

186.6' 

II9.1! 

r ^"-5: 

32.1 

lO.I 

S5-4| 

S;.2 

i 

6.2 

1929. . . . 

2 -! 3-4 

104 5 

— I3S.9 

S1.5 

8.4 

S7.2! 

S2.0 

<='5.3! 

6 6 

1930. . . . 

21S.4 

lOI.l' 

— II 7-3 

86.5 

9-8 

77ol 

75-5 

46.5! 

7.6 

1931- • • • - 

76.0 

87-7 

+ 9.“ 

2S.4 

26 2 

32- 3 : 

45-7 

ii.Sj 

7.2 

1932. . . * 1 

21.4 

i 

37 - 9 , 

l-f 16.5 

! 

S.i 

251 

0.4! 

1 

1-5 

9.6I 

1 

5-9 


The rural areas thus have to bear the first brunt of the consequences 
of this change in the migratory movement, while under present conditions 
agriculture is in no way in a position to absorb the increase of population. This 
is readily comprehensible, if the severity of the crisis affecting Polish agriculture 
is recognised. While the prices for agricultural products have fallen consid¬ 
erably- lower than the world market prices, industry has been able to maintain 
its prices at a better lev'el. The increasing pressure of indebtedness at a low 
rate of interest has brought about such dire poverty among the peasant farmer 
class that any Government measures, such as premiums on exports, debt con¬ 
version and protection against foreclosure, must remain quite inadequate. It is 
for this reason that both family farms and the large farms have been forced 
to limit the number of their wage earning workers. A very clear and detailed 
account of the transformation of conditions of rural life is given by M. Mal¬ 
inowski in an article on rural unemployment in Poland (i) published in 
the Prague Bulletin du Bureau international agraire in 1933. According to 
the wuiter, the number of permanent farm workers has been reduced by half, 
and even by 75 per cent., in some districts. The employment also of job or 
seasonal labour has greatly decreased. The mechanisation effected in previous 
years contributed largely to bring about this reduction in labour strength, which 
accordingly does not necessarily always entail a limitation of production. 

(r) ^lAKSYMiLiAN MALINOWSKI, President of the Congress of the Polish Popular Party. Le Chomage 
dan s les campagnes polonaises. Bulletin du Bureau international agraire^ 1933. No. 2. Prague, 1933. 
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The count of workers thus set free, together with those to whom the path 
of emigration has been closed, swells the total of agricultural unemployment. No 
precise data are available as to the extent assumed by this unemployment in 
the meantime. This is extremely difficult to estimate, audit seems to be almost 
impossible to determine the extent of the immense amount of permanent unem¬ 
ployment on the small and very small holdings. 

According to Malinowski the estimate made by experts of the number of 
rural unemployed in Poland is over five million persons. In explanation of 
this enormous mass of unemployment in the country, which at first sight seems 
beyond belief, Malinowski gives some characteristic data in relation to the social 
grouping of the rural population of Poland. According to these figures, 7.5 
million or 35 per cent, of the rural population belong to the landless class, and 
11.4 million or 50 per cent, to the class of persons with unduly small holdings (0.5 
to 2.0 hectares), so that onl^^ 3.9 million persons or 17 percent, may be regarded 
as the really independent agricultural population. In any case these data 
prove that the number of the unemployed must be very great and that it is 
possible for a small fraction only to find employment on the land. On the other 
hand the fact that, out of a total of 360, 031 unemployed persons registered at 
the Employment Bureaus in the first months of 1933, only 3,739 were agricul¬ 
tural workers, is significant of the existing complete incapacity for dealing with 
agricultural unemployment. 

The consequences of this unemplo3^ment are the same as in other countries. 
It presses most heamly on the densely populated areas of small or famil3^ farm¬ 
ing. Even previously there was not subsistence for all in the crowded home; 
now in ever3’' family, on every small farm, so to speak, there are one or more 
persons whose labour it is impossible to utilise. The output of each individual 
is for this reason very small and is used up to the full, and there is no longer 
any means of improving the output capacity, so that a general and increasing 
destitution is the result. 

It should not be impracticable to find means of arresting alike the crisis and 
the unemployment. Measures of this kind are land settlement, execution of 
land improvement works, the general intensification of agricultural production 
and the improvement of marketing conditions. A number of measures of this 
ty^e have been passed by the Government, but there can be no immediate 
or perceptible eSect, since any such effect must depend not merely^ on an improve¬ 
ment in the home situation but also on improvement in the general economic 
situation. An increase in production, which is” the objective of these measures, 
brings relief only in parts of the country where not enough had been previously 
produced to meet the sustenance requirements of the population. Another 
remedy is industrialisation, which with emigration offers the possibility of 
absorption excess of the rural population. In the case of Poland industrial¬ 
isation involves a further development of autarchy in national economy, but 
at present any such development would encounter extraordinary difficulties 
as regards supply of capital, and in the present situation of the internal market 
there would be no less serious difficulties attending the future disposal of the 
resulting industrial products 
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SWKBEN 

In 1929, again a year of favourable industrial conditions in Sweden, the 
marked immigration into the towns continued. This was checked in 1930, and in 
1931 there was a noticeable “ glutof rural labour forces, a considerable return 
movement from the towns, accompanied by an increase in rural unemployment. 

Before the industrial crisis of 1921-22, unemplo^^ment in the countrj" was a 
phenomenon practically unknown in Sweden, but since that year, it has become 
permanent. Since 1929 the situation has become markedly worse; in particular 
the winter unemployment of male workers has increased as a result of the depres¬ 
sion in forestry", while in man^" places there is still a shortage of female labour. 

This glut ’'or congestion in rural labour appears from the ofl&cial statistics 
of land w’orkers. In 1929 out of the whole number of persons making these sta¬ 
tistical returns for the Government, 13.6 per cent, only reported that, in relation 
to the normal labour requirements an over supply of labour w'as a common phe¬ 
nomenon on certain farms; in 1932 a report to the same effect was made b}- 53 
per cent. The Social Board in its Report on labour supph’' and wages in 
agriculture in 1932 {Sociala Meddelanden, 1933, No 2) states that nowada3^s 
it is quite usual among the small famil}^ farmers, and even among the w’orkers 
living on the farm and paid partl^^ in kind and also the job labourers, for the 
grown up sons who are unemployed to return to the paternal roof and over 
long periods to share in the meagre provision of the family. 

In addition to rationalisation of industry, unemployment in the towns and 
the unfavourable situation in forestr3% other important causes of rural unem¬ 
ployment are the stoppage of emigration and rationalisation in agriculture. 

From 1901 to 1910 the average yearty emigration overseas, in particular 
to the United States, was 22,404 persons, as against an immigration into Sweden 
of 4499 persons. In comparison with overseas emigration, that to European 
countries was insignificant, the average for 1901 to 1910 being 3365 persons against 
an immigration of 3,943. 

In the years 1927-31 the course taken by emigration and immigration was 
as follows: 


Emigration Immigration 

of nationals and foreigners of nationals and foreigners 
Year Overseas Continental Overseas Continental 

1927 . 10,958 1,889 2,847 2,831 

1928 .. 11,683 J^.767 2,952 2,656 

1929 . 9.157 1.862 2,879 3.457 

1930 . 3.719 1.963 4.649 2,866 

1931 . 1.165 1.806 5,670 2,720 


As tills table shows, transoceanic emigration has been much curtailed daring 
recent years, and since 1930 the figures have fallen below those for immigration 
from overseas countries. Emigration to the other European countries has 
remained, as in prewar times, below the immigration from such countries. 
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The extension of permanent grazing lands, the reduction in the area culti¬ 
vated in root crops and in cereals, the mechanisation and electrification of agri¬ 
culture and the unfavourable price development which has compelled farmers 
to make shift with less wage-earning labour, all these causes, according to the 
investigations undertaken in Sweden into farm economy, have contributed during 
the last decade to reduce by 15 to 20 per cent, the number of male workers em¬ 
ployed on the large and medium-sized farms. For female labour the reduction 
is even greater, especially on the large farms. 

A large number of the superfluous workers on the land have found occupation 
by means of the assistance loans {Stodldn) granted by the State, as voted by 
Parliament in 1932. These loans, up to a certain point, can be repaid only by 
the execution of certain kinds of work, 

A more effective measure still in the campaign against rural unemployment 
is to be found in the proposal now before Parliament, made by the Government 
Rural Housing Commission for State grants in aid of repair or erection of rural 
dwellings. 

The conclusion reached by the Commission is that there are in the rural 
areas 6,500 houses with small apartments (i. e. with two rooms and a kitchen or 
less) the condition, of which is such that they must be replaced by new buildings, 
and that there are 55,900 other such dwellings that require repair, and that 
the total cost of all such work should amount to about 65,000,000 crowns. The 
initiation of such a building activity would provide throughout the country the 
employment that is so much needed. 

Two types of loans are proposed : repairing loans and building loans. The 
former are not to cover more than 50 per cent, of the estimated expenditure, and 
on an absolute estimate, no loan will exceed 1000 crowns. The loans for new 
buildings should not cover more than 70 per cent, of the estimated expenditure, 
and in no case will they exceed 2000 crowns. 

As regards the repairing loans neither interest nor security will be required. 
The loan will be considered as liquidated if the work is accomplished within the 
time prescribed. For the building loans, on the other hand, a four per cent, 
rate of interest will be charged and a guarantee required with repayment by annual 
amortisation instalments over twenty years. 

The Commission proposes that the 20 million crowns set aside in the State 
budget for building purposes - a measure intended to meet the unemployment 
crisis “ should be especially employed for encouragement of rural building. ** If 
this is done, to quote the report of the Commission, it may be calculated 
that work will be accomplished that will correspond to a sum many times 
as great.'' 

Another measure taken by the State, Hkely to be of importance in view of 
the congestion of rural labour and the return of workers from the towns, is the 
institution of a new loan fund as proposed by the State Land Commission. Prom 
this fund it is proposed that forest and farm workers, sons of the small family 
farmers and of tenant farmers, and other persons who are without means of their 
own may obtain loans free of interest up to 4000 crowns for purposes of land 
settlement. An amortisation period of 30 years and in special circumstances 
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up to 35 5^ears. No amortisation pa^^ment will be required during the first five 
years. According to the investigation made by the Commission enough suitable 
land is available. 

Mention should also be made of private enterprise directed towards the 
settlement of the unemployed on the land. In February 1933 the National 
x 4 sscciation '%and for the Workless” [Riksforeningen Jord at Arletslosa) was found¬ 
ed, the object of which is to find land and occupation on the land for unemployed 
men who already possess farming experience and whose wives are capable of 
managing a farm household ; also to provide in the case of juvenile unemploy¬ 
ment for instruction in agriculture and some possibility of earning a livelihood 
on the land. 

The x\ssociation proposes to act through provincial and local branches dis¬ 
tributed throughout Sweden, membership being open alike to those who can 
ofier and to those who are seeking assistance. 

Land will be granted either in individual ownership or in co-operative owner¬ 
ship. The xlssociation wdll endeavour to collaborate with the authorities who 
are concerned in the assignment of the land settlement loans granted by the State. 
Where practicable there will be owmership in common of woods, grazing land, 
the larger and more costly machines, etc. 

The provision of land will be met in the fiirst instance from public land. 
In view of the poverty of most of those who are trying to obtain land, the Na¬ 
tional Association will place at their disposal the money required for purchase 
of land, live stock, and even for temporary maintenance. 

The funds required will be constituted by contributions from firms and private 
individuals and from State and communal subsidies. 

The settlers are expected to repay the loans by means of amortisation pay¬ 
ments extending over several years. Pa^unent may be made in cash or by means 
of work in land - clearing or other forms of land improvement. A certain pro¬ 
portion of the loan will be remitted as a premium on good farming. 

The Association is asking the Government for a contribution of 5 millions 
crowns to be made out of the unemployment relief funds. 

Finall3^ there is the initiative taken b^’’ the large Iron-mining Company (Luos- 
savaara - Kirunavaara) which calls for mention as symptomatic of the present 
emergency, hs in accordance with the provisions of the law young people under 
the age of 20 may not work in the mines, and as in present conditions, many of 
those who have reached that age are unable to find emplo^’^naent, the Company 
has established an agricultural three years course for sons of miners in the theory 
and practice of farming. 


United States of xImeiuca. 

The industrial crisis from wh'ch the United States as well as the rest of the 
world is suffering has various and widespread consequences. Unemplo37inent 
and diminished earnings have obliged people of all classes to seek remedies for 
financial losses and a radical solution for their difficulties. Fox years the Amer¬ 
ican people, attracted by high salaries in times of industrial prosperity, have 
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left tlie farms for the cities^ abandoning the less lucrative even if more permanent 
work in the fields. The rural youth especially, initiated into city life during the 
school years, abandoned the paternal roof to find employment in the cities. 
And for years the fact of the depopulation of the farm and rural districts in the 
United States was lamented, but the phenomenon seemed to be beyond control. 
The industrial crisis has proved that the reversal of the movement of the 
population appears to be equall}^ beyond control. For several years past the 
flux of the population has not been all in favour of the cities, as had been the 
case for practically all the decade preceding the crisis. Today the losses in 
population sustained by the rural districts during the years of industrial 
prosperity are amply compensated. Problems have arisen not as formerly 
from a lack of farm labour, but from a too rapid influx of population on the 
farms, where the agriculturists who had remained true to the land are finding 
it extremely difficult to derive a fair return from the soil. 

The movement away from the the towns and \fillages towards the country 
first began to attract official attention during the year 1930. The Division of 
Rural Economy of the Department of Agriculture in Washington received re¬ 
quests for information on mainly the following points : 

a) What parts of the country are most favourable for those who wish to 
devote themeselves to agriculture? 

h) How can one most economically manage the transition from city to 
country ? 

c) About how much land is necessary to assure subsistence for a family ? 

d) What is the approximate rent for agricultural land ? 

This last question, according to the Department of Agriculture (i) came 
from people who had little ready cash on hand; people who desired to leave the 
industrial centres hit by the depression, and among these latter some who had 
saved enough money to retire to the country and invest in agriculture the savings 
of more prosperous times. From the same source we know that a few- requests 
came from manufacturers desirous of helping their unemplo^^ed workmen. In 
these cases the inquirers desired to be informed where land might profitably be 
bought for distribution among those who wished to settle on it. Another cate¬ 
gory of people, who in the early months of 1930 showed a tendency to move 
countryward, was composed of young men and women of rural families who had 
gone to the villages and cities and were now returning, on account of lack of em¬ 
ployment there, to their homes and to work in the fields (2). 

It is evident that so far, officially at least, the back to the land movement 
has not caused any preoccupation. Indeed the inquiries reaching the Department 
of Agriculture, seemed to indicate a carefully planned scheme on the part of the 
inquirers. The movement however appeared to have been sufficiently important 
to deserve a special mention in an official statement issued on 18 February 1931 
by the Department of Agriculture, wherein the fact is stated that, for the first 
time in ten years the farm population has increased as a result of a countryward 

(1) See The UnUed States Daily^ Washington, D. C., 24 Jannary, 1931. 

(2) C. J. Gaupin in The United States Daily, Washington, B. C., 24 January, 1931, 
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movement of the cit}!^ population taken together with the normal surplus of 
births over deaths in the farm population. The statement relates naturally to 
the year 1930. During 1931 there seems to have been a net increase of the farm 
population in consequence of immigration from the cities and the villages, inde¬ 
pendent of the increase hY births. The period is marked also by the beginning 
of another phase of the back-to-the-farm movement, of which more will be said 
later. 

It must be stated at once that, so far, figures on the extent of the movement 
are not suf&ciently clear to justify their being given here as absolutely reliable. 
One can only take some fundamental census data and notice the general trend 
of the farm population up to the 3"ear 1930 when the back-to-the-farm movement 
ts generally admitted as having started in earnest. The. census figures of farm 
population are as follows : 


1920.31,614,269 

1925.28,981,668 

1930.30,445.350 


These figures are not stricth^ comparable, the basis having been slightly 
different in 1925 from what it was in 1920, and the census of 1930 having been 
taken on i April instead of having been taken on i January, as was the case with 
the previous censuses. But even allowing for adjustments to make the figures 
comparable it seems clear that while, as between 1920 and 1925 there had been 
a decrease in the farm population, between 1923 and 1930 there w^as an increase. 
Hence at some date in the neighbourhood of 1925 the number of persons coming 
from cities and villages to the farms added to the natural increase of the farm 
population (that is, the excess of births over deaths) must have begun to exceed 
the number of persons leamng the farms and going to the villages and cities. 

When this first occurred, it is not easy to say. An attempt is made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture to estimate 
from year to year the movement of the population from farms to cities and from 
cities to farms, and according to these calculations the movement back to the 
farms, as mentioned above, w'as greater than the movement away from the farms 
for the first time in 1930, but the figures have been more than once revised, and 
even as finally revised do not appear to be consistent with the census figures. 

But though the statistics of the movement may not be complete and though 
it may not be dear when it first became important, there is ample evidence that 
in recent years there has been a very considerable flow of population from cities 
and villages to the farms. By the and of the year 1930 and during the year 1931 
the movement had become so noticeable as to be officially recognised as general 
Only the New England States and the Southern Atlantic States still showed the 
tendency to a prevalence of a cityward movement. But also these States have 
not failed to register one side of the back-to-the-land trend which the available 
data do not take into consideration. There are a number of families in every part 
of the Dnited States who since the beginning of 1930 have tried to mitigate the 
evils of the depression by planting vegetable gardens varying in size from % to 
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2 acres, which they have bought or rented, or have found unoccupied and taken 
possession of, near their homes. Charitable societies have often helped these 
improvised farmers to obtain seeds, implements and fertilizers. Their object is 
to cultivate vegetables and fruits for their immediate use. But it is evident that 
this movement, which is indeed extremely widespread, cannot be considered part 
of the real movement towards the country. As soon as industrial conditions 
improve, the majority of this group will abandon the land cultivated from necessity. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture explicitly 
declares that this attempt to obtain food at low cost must not be confused with 
the real back to the land movement on the part of urbanized rurals, or those who 
intend to devote themselves profitably and permanently to agriculture (i). The 
intensity and generality of the movement during the years 1931 and 1932 are 
admitted. The Department of Agriculture, in November 1932, stated that if 
the tendency to return to the land continued with the same intensity as in the 
first three months of the same year 1932, “ there will have taken place a complete 
reversal of the situation existing during the years 1920-1930 during which the 
trend had been chiefly citywards. Whatever the exact figures will be when all 
the data gathered by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture are properly tabulated, the fact remains that the same Bureau at the 
end of April 1933 announced that ** the farm population of the United States is 
now the largest in history. ” (2). The complete reversal has occurred: indeed, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the countryward movement 
during 1932 exceeded the cityv^ard trend by about 533.000 persons. By adding 
to this number the surplus of births over deaths on farms, which accounts for 
468.000 persons, according to the same source, an increase of over one million in 
the year 1932 alone may be considered as a safe estimate. So that it can be 
safely admitted that on i January 1933 the farm population in the United 
States reached the highest mark in the history of the country. 

These figures give a clear idea of the vastness of the movement. Experts 
complete the picture by giving a detailed description of its characteristics. “ Dwell¬ 
ers in the cities and towns, forced out of emplo5?inent by the curtailing of business 
and industry and the stilling of factory wheels, tired of walking the sidewalks 
looking for work that does not exist, unable to paj’^ the high rents or buy food 
for their families, unwilling to accept charity, are fleeing in mingled despair 
and hope to the country and to the land.(3). So wrote Hariy^ O'Brien in the 
Country Gentleman, a review the standing of which guarantees the trustworthiness 
of the statement. The same author observes that the arrival of these '' refugee 
victims of the depression ” has created a series of new problems for the rural 
districts. For, even though a certain number have taken up land according 
to the advice of the Department of Agriculture, the great majority have rented 

(i) See Farm Population and Furai Life ActivUies, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, jst September 1932, Vol. VI, n. 3. 

{s) See The Journal of Commerce, New York, 27 April 1933, p. 2. 

{3) See The New Stampede to the Land by ECarry 0 *BniEN, in The Country GenUeman, Philadelphia 
October 1932, 



vacant land, when they had means to do so, or have installed themselves on 
abandoned farms, without asking whether the abandonment of the land by the 
former owners was due or not to the impossibilit}" of getting fair returns out 
of this land. Responsible authorities however are now giving the closest attention 
to this side of the problem. Unquestionably the real farmers who for gener¬ 
ations have farmed for profit, and who have for years suffered from the economic 
crisis, find it more difficult today to dispose of their products because millions 
of individuals have turned to what is called “ agriculture for subsistence In 
the beginning this kind of agricultural production was limited to small plots 
cultivated by cit3^ dwellers. But since the second half of 1931 the newcomers 
to the rural districts have extended subsistence farming to these districts also. 
The question arises how man}^ of them, when they have come through the crisis, 
even if the}" are really anxious to become permanent farmers, will be able to do 
so on the land they have acquired or occupied. Merely to state the problem 
is to realize its gravity. And, in fact, the 1932 Yearbook of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture obser%"es, in relation to this situation: Undoubtedly the present 
trend is fraught vith important agricultural consequences. It will increase 
the difficulty of adjusting farm production to market requirements and will 
weaken the urban markets for agricultural goods. On the other hand it has 
a good side, for subsistence is more easily got in the country than in the tovm in 
periods of trade depression. 

The stampede to the land has multiplied the farmers' difficulties in every 
but one respect: it has further cheapened farm labour. But can this be consi¬ 
dered an advantage for either the farmer or his employees ? Brom what has 
been said so far it appears that the course of the back-to-the-farm movement 
has both been difficult to follow and in itself has lacked homogeneity. Some 
have bought the land on which now only what is required for the needs of the 
family is produced. Others have rented the land and dwelling they occupy and 
cultivate. But the great majority of these new '"pioneers " have taken posses¬ 
sion of land and buildings found vacant along the road they happened to be 
following in their flight from the cities and milages. Where no buildings existed, 
cabins and cottages have been built; and in some very poor sections of Southern 
and j\Iid-Westem States, one can see families li\dng under tents. Those ^ho 
have bought land have generally acted with a certain amount of prudence, al¬ 
though even among these not a iew have fallen the victims of speculators. But 
the mass of the hundreds of thousands who have gone to the countr}" “ have gone 
first of all to areas of marginal land. This is land that in recent years had been 
deserted ; land where it is hard to earn a living, wffiere soil is sandy or hilly or 
wooded, where abandoned farms have reverted to the state for nonpa}"ment 
of taxes, where tax burdens are almost intolerable upon those who have remained... 
All are hoping for a cheap home, a garden, a few chickens, food and shelter and 
a chance to do some work. " (i). Nor is the picture of the situation presented 
in a less alarming way in official documents. At page 469 of ths 1932 Yearbook 


(i) See ** The New Stampede to the I^and ” by Harry O’Erte^t, in The Country Gentlemafij Philadel* 
phia, October 1932. 
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of the U. S. Department of Agriculture one may find the following remarks : 
‘'A large number of jobless families have undoubtedly moved to the country 
as potential farm owners, regardless of the fact that well-established farmers 
are experiencing difficulty in maintaining a satisfactory standard of living. With¬ 
out advice having a sound actual basis many of these new farm families are 
doomed from the start to failure. Undirected and misdirected settlement has 
in times past resulted in the loss of economic and human resources, and the chances 
for loss to-day are as great or greater than ever, because of the limited need 
for increasing our net crop average.'' 

Save for some rare exceptions, this picture of the situation holds good for 
the whole of the United States, and remedies for it are not easy to find. 

A better understanding will be reached of what has been attempted in the 
matter of remedies, and of what may eventually be done to improve the situation 
if we turn our attention to actual conditions, beginning with the value of farmland. 
The following figures speak for themselves. The censuses taken in 1920 and 
1930 indicate that for the country as a whole the per acre value of farmland 
and buildings was 30 per cent, less in 1930 than in 1920 and that by far the great 
majority of the States in 1930 reported farm real estate values much below those 
of 1920. The average value per acre of farm real estate was$ 48.52 in 1930 (i) 
as compared with $ 81.42 in 1930 (2), 

In the year 1930-31 not only has the decline of farmland values been more 
severe than in previous years, but it has been far more general, reaching in some 
degree at least to nearly every comer of the Country. For the year ended 
March 1931 in fact the figures given by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture indicated declines in 46 of the 48 States, 
with no change for the remaining 2, whereas the previous year 24 States had 
experienced declines, 18 had remained unchanged and 6 had reported small 
increases {3). The main cause of the reduced farmland values has been a sharp 
decline in the prices of agricultural products. Hence incomes have been re¬ 
duced. Reduced incomes together with heav3^ taxation have caused havoc 
among farm owners. The census of 1930 shows that up to that time out 
of a total of 2,911,644 farms which were operated by full owners, 1,569,178 
were free from debt. The total of the mortgage indebtedness reported upon 
the 1,145,737 of the remaining farms reached the sum of § 4,080,176,438. These 
mortgaged farms in 1930 had an estimated value of $ 10,307,733,037 and the 
mortgages amounted to 39.58 per cent of the value (4). But conditions de¬ 
teriorated rapidly in the course of the year 1930-31. Uand has become cheap : 
yet its depreciation has made prospective voluntary buyers very cautious, and 


(1) See ** Yearbook of Agriculture ” 1932. Pag. 474. 

(2) Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol. V. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 
Washington D. C. 1922. 

(3> The Farm Real instate Situation, 1930-31. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Circular 209 
December 2931. 

(4) ** Why Tand is so cheap ** by I^buis H. Cook, in The Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Decem¬ 
ber 1933. 
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the market would have been inactive, had it nor been for the sales through mort¬ 
gage foreclosures, tax delinquency, bankruptcy proceedings, etc. At the end 
of February 1932 the Department of Agriculture at Washington calculated that 
nearly one tenth of the farms all over the country had been lost by forced sales 
in five years. Regarding taxation on the farm real estate the Department, 
at the same date, reported that rural property taxes were double the pre-war 
level (i). For the year ended March 1931, an average of 26.1 farms out of 1000 
w^ere sold through one of the causes mentioned above. The average for 1929- 
1930 had been 20.8 and for the year before 19.5. The immediate consequence 
of this unfavourable situation of the farmland market is that in practically no 
part of the United States until very recently has it been possible to sell farm land 
without sufering competition from forced sales (2). 

The Federal Doan Banks; Joint-stock Uand Banks and Fife Insurance 
Companies (3), that is the chief creditors of agricultural communities all over 
the Countiy, at the end of February 1932 found themselves the owners respec- 
tiveh' of 72,011,916, 35,445,715 and 2,000,000,000 dollars worth of agricul¬ 
tural land. These figures do not include sherifi's' certificates, delinquent inte¬ 
rests, instalments due at that time and other forms of farmers' obligations 
in the hands of their creditors. While figures relating to the situation resul¬ 
ting from the increasing seriousness of the crisis during the year 1932-33 are not 
as yet available, official documents and experts for specialized papers and 
magazines invariably assert that conditions are far worse toda}^ than they 
were a year ago (4). 

It has been remarked before that the established farmers were benefited in 
one way by the wave of returning or new settlers in the country districts. 
They could get all the help they might wish exceeding!}" cheap. In fact the 
wages of farm hands came down and have now reached the lowest point for 
34 years. No other category of workers has seen its wages shrink to such a 
low level as farm hands. On i January 1933 the general level of farm rate 
wages declined to 74 per cent, of the five years pre-war average. The striking 
figure of a 12 per cent, decline was registered in the course of the last three 
months of 1932. For the whole year 1932 the wage level for these workers 
was about 24 per cent, lower than the level in 1931. Expressed in cash figures, 
the wages of farm hands on i January 1933 ranged from 40 cents in South 
Carolina and Georgia to 1.73 in Rhode Island (5). 

(1) See The United States Dailyj Washington, D. C., 17 Januaxj'' 1933. 

(2) Pleasures have now been taken to stop forced sales and foredosuies as part of the Roosevelt’s 
administration plan to aid the farmers. Of such measures mention wili be made later. 

(3) One single company in New York has nearly 200 million dollars invested in farm loans, and owns 
15,000,000 dollars in farm lands. It is interesting to notice that in spite of depreciation of values, this 
same Company does not consider its losses at all heavy compared with losses due to the depreciation of 
other, chieflj" railroad investments. 

(4) See The Country Getiilenmtj Philadelphia, Pa., December 1932, Why I#andis so cheap’% by 

I^uis H, Cook. . ~ 

{5) The States of Rhode Island and Minnesota seem to represent two fortunate exceptions to the 
general nde of agricultural depression in the United States. As regards the State of Rhode Island, according 
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But it does not appear that nxany established farmers have been in a posi¬ 
tion to avail themselves of this exceptional abundance of cheap labour. In fact 
ever since the present agricultural crisis began, farmers have been forced to eco¬ 
nomize on ever3"thing. And although the repeated appeals of the Department 
of iVgriculture that acreage be reduced and production limited have found but 
little response on the part of most farmers, it is a fact that they have tried to reduce 
their expenses and have limited their use of hired labour to a minimum (i). Me¬ 
chanization had already done its part in reducing the number of people needed 
on the farm, '' Because agriculture can no longer expand under existing con¬ 
ditions, it will be increasingly unable to care for the unemployed farm workers 
who are thrown out of a job by improved machinery the Monthly Labour Reviem 
published by the Department of I^abour in Washington wrote as far back as Oc¬ 
tober 1931. And it added: The process of agricultural mechanization in this 
country has just begun. It is likely that within the next few years practically 
all wheat produced in this country will be grown under conditions existing in the 
industry in the Great Plains region and in the Northwest: that is, on large farms 
with big hook-ups of the most modern machinery, a maximum of mechanical 
power and a minimum of man power.'' (2). 

Darge number of unemployed men and women from cities and villages have 
made their home in the country since the remarks quoted above were published. 
Indeed the situation cannot have improved. Plans to help unemployed city 
dwellers to find work on the farms were started soon after the industrial crisis 
began to show itself in bread lines, in appeals to charitable institutions and in 
oth^r signs of growing distress. But it was soon found that labour was not 
wanted on the farms. Yet the-back-to-the-land movement continued and grew. 
It has already been seen how so many of these people settled on the land. So far 
nothing would appear to have been decided as to how the question of land owner¬ 
ship is going to be settled if and when old owners claim land which newcomers have 
occupied simply because they found it abandoned. It is known however that forced 
sales and foreclosures have been stopped because not only they proved ineSectual, 
but also because they made a bad situation decidedl}^ worse : so much so in fact 
that legislative measures were deemed necessary to regulate this matter. It 
was on 9 February 1933 that the fS^enate Committee on Banking and Currency 


to Harry R. lyewis, CotDmissioner of the Department of Agriculture of the State, its favoured situation is 
due to the fact that only the best agricultural land has been fanned and there has been a considerable reduc* 
tion in nural farm population since 1925. Improved methods of production, according to tlie same 
authority, have allowed the maintenance of normal conditions in spite of the crisis, (See Th$ United 
States Daily, Washington, D. C., 19 March 1932). 

As regards the State of Minnesota, the Chairman of the Rural Credit Bureau of the State, C. P. Gaa- 
renstrom, in an editorial which appeared in The United States Daily on 16 March 1932, expl a i ne d thta 
the successful policy adopted by the State lyegislature to make Minnesota a State of farm owners 
has made it possible for it to ofier fully improved land at exceptionally attractive prices and conditions 
of payment, thus bringing “ the land back to the taxation rolls where it belongs. ” 

{i) See The United States Daily, Washington, D. C., 19 January 1933. 

(2} See Montly Labour October 1931. Published by the Bureau of labour Statistics, Depart¬ 

ment of labour, Washington, D. C. 
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reported favourably on the Hull Bill “ designed to prevent further foreclosures 
of mortgage farm lands for a period of two j^ears And on February 27th, 
1933 the House of Representatives in Washington voted the Steagall Bill extend¬ 
ing delinquent payments on farm mortgages over a period of ten years and auth¬ 
orizing loans to be made direct to farmers by Federal Land Banks in localities 
where Farm lyoan Associations have not been organized. In addition to extend¬ 
ing the period of delinquent payments the Steagall Bill also provides that any 
land bank ma^^ carry real estate as an asset for a period of five 3"ears at an 
amount equal to the bank’s investment at the time of acquirement of such real 
estate. ” (i). 

But broader and more permanent measures have long appeared to be needed 
if American agriculture is to maintain the standard it had attained. Agricultural 
experts have long advocated a State and Federal Land policy. Attention was 
given to their suggestions b\’ Mr, Hj’de, the Secretary- of Agriculture under 
Mr. Hoover’s administration, and steps were taken to prepare a National Land 
Policy Under Mr. H^^de’s scheme two Committees of experts were to stud}- 
the land situation all over the Countiy^ and to submit a practical report suggesting 
a form of federal action in the matter. The Committees, known as the National 
Advisory and Legislative Committee on Land Use and The National Land Use 
Planning Committee, in the earl}’ Autumn of 1932 considered the situation created 
b}” the back-to-the-land movement so serious that the}’ issued a joint statement 
made public hy the Department of Agriculture on November 17 of the same 
year. In that statement the opinion was expressed that a wholesale unguided 
movement back to the farm would be the poorest possible solution of the unem- 
plo3Tiient problem ”, and that “ to sponsor such a movement would permanent!}’' 
aSect all hope of agricultural stability and prosperity. ” The statement further 
said : We ask all who seriously propose a wholesale back to the land movement 
at this time to consider first these points: the distress of American Agriculture 
for a full decade has been a major factor in the severity of the present economic 
depression. Industry now knows, as perhaps it has never known before, that 
the country’s most basic need is a prosperous agriculture.... To propose now to 
shift vast numbers of the industrial unemployed out on to the land, indiscriminately 
and without guidance, is to propose an increased agricultural production at pre¬ 
cisely the wrong time. ” (2). Since Mr. Hyde’s first action (in Februar}’ 1932) 
and the joint statement quoted above, the need for a definite land policy has 
become more acute, inasmuch as, contrary to all expert advice, just such land 
as should never have been put under cultivation or which should have been allowed 
to revert to some more profitable use, has been occupied by the pioneers ” 
of the back to the land movement. In due time figures will be available to show 
the extent of this unprofitable land exploitation. In the meantime,while plans 
are being devised for a radical solution of the farm situation in the United States, 
temporary measures are being advocated both officially and by other expert 
parties. 


(i) See The Journal of Commerce, New York, 38 February 1933. 

(3) See The United States Daily, Washington, I>. C,, 17 November 1932. 
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In an editorial pnblislied on 2 March 1932, the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the State of Arkansas wrote: If there was a sensible time for a live-at-home 
plan, it is now, A live-at-home farming plan calls for the production of enough 
of all the vegetables and cereal crops that may be necessary for human food 
fox those on the farms. This includes fruits and berries of all kinds... In 
other words, the safe plan is to provide on the farm all of the food and feed 
required... ” (i). And on 3 January 1933 the Bureau of Agricultural Econo¬ 
mics in its Year-end-Review of the Agricultural Situation of the country re¬ 
marked that reports from every section gave full details regarding the trend 
towards a subsistence t3q)e of farming on the part of established farmers who 
found profit farming increasingly difl&cult. And yet, the Bureau of Economics 
further remarked, from all quarters is confirmed the story of the migration 
from town back to the country on the part of crowds for whom the plight of 
the regular farmer does not seem to be a deterrent.At the same time how- 
e^^er, the Bureau states that “ under the stress of unprecedented circumstances 
agriculture has demonstrated once more its capacity as an economic shock-ab¬ 
sorber (2). It might be noticed in passing that the views on the situation as 
expressed in the Year-end Review seem to conflict with those expressed in the 
statement issued on November 17th 1932 by the Committees on Farm Policy, 
although it agrees with the views expressed in the 1932 Yearbook which says : 
“ in time of stress unemployed city families, particularly those who have had 
previous farming experience, look to the farms for a means of subsistence. (3). 
But one is once more inclined to remark that the back-to-the-land movement 
in the United States assumed from the start unforeseen proportions and devel¬ 
oped rapidly. Its potential consequences are not yet clear. If however the 
subsistence type of farming extends, there is no question that American a.gri- 
cuiture will undergo a revolutionary modification. There is no question too that 
no farming on a large scale is possible or profitable as long as the present cri¬ 
sis lasts. Determined efforts have been and are being made to offset the worst 
and most objectionable characteristics of the crisis in so far as it affects agri¬ 
culture. Mr. Hoover, on 20 February 1933, two weeks before his retirement 
from the Presidency of the United States sent to Congress a special message 
intended to obtain immediate action for the relief of the farmers and of the 
agricultural situation in general. Upholding a principle which the Secretarj^ of 
Agriculture under his administration, Mr. Hyde, had repeatedly sponsored, Mr. 
Hoover in his message asked Congress to authorize the forced withdrawal from 
cultivation of all the marginal land, which should revert to purposes other than 
agricultural. Undoubtedly Mr. Hoover's plan was meant to consider also the 
situation of the hosts of new farmers most, of whom had found refuge precisely 
on marginal land. 

(1) See Ths United States Daily, Washington, D. C, 2 Alarch, 1932. An Editorial by Earl Pace; 
Commissioner of Agxicultnre, State of Arkansas. 

(2) See Year-end Review of tJie Agricultural Situation, The United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 3 January 1933. 

{3) See XJ. S. Yearbook of Agriculture, 1932, paee 460. 
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Congress however did not act on the proposed measure, which, outside of 
Congress itself, met with considerable criticism and opposition (i). The new 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, took up the matter of farm relief immed¬ 
iately after the presidential inauguration. On 9 March 1933, he called a meet¬ 
ing of the leaders of the American Agricultural Associations. In his address 
to them ]\Ir. Wallace said:'' Any program (for farm relief) that is adopted must 
provide for an orderly retreat from those acres for which there remains no fo¬ 
reign purchasing power. In other words the new Secretary for Agriculture 
practically made his own the plan of his predecessor in office and announced 
that the policy of the new administration was to reduce acreage and produc¬ 
tion. 

On the other hand President Roosevelt, shortly before his inauguration 
at Washington, addressing a large crowd of students from the American 
Universities, told then that they must prepare to return to and take up duties 
on the land, because the cities, even with returning industrial prosperity, would 
no longer provide jobs for all of them. On several occasions during his electoral 
campaign Mr. Roosevelt had advocated a policy of encouragement of an orderly 
back-to-the-land movement and had announced a plan of his own to find 
work for tmemployed at large. His plan is now known to include land reclam¬ 
ation on a broad scale in various sections of the country. But Secretary 
Wallace, in the address quoted above, mentioned the fact that no definite 
announcement could be made concerning the farm relief plan of the Admin¬ 
istration in its details, because, the Secretary said, “ with the economic sit¬ 
uation shifting from day to day, any relief plans will have to change to reflect 
new conditions. The farm leaders whom Secretary Wallace had called into 
consultation and to whom he had confided the charge of preparing a farm 
relief scheme, failed to agree and decided to report to the Secretarj^ that 
they would back proposals whereby Congress should authorize President Roose¬ 
velt and the Secretary of Agriculture himself “ to take over responsibility to 
solvefarmills.{2). This authority has been granted following a short message 
which the President sent Congress on 17 March 1933, asking for “ immediate 
^enactment of a farm relief program empowering the administration to control 
production and increase prices. By the measure approved by Congress Secretary 
Wallace is empowered to reduce acreage of specified farm products and compen¬ 
sate producers for such reduction... " The funds to bring immediate efficient 
relief to indebted farmers have also been voted by Congress. It has been 
seen already that forced sales and mortgage indebtnesses liabilities have been 
suspended. But it cannot be said that the* problems deriving from the magnitude 
of the landward movement during the last few years appear to have been 
considered apart from a general and thus far unknown land policy scheme. It 
may be said however that the official attitude towards the back-to-the-land 
movement is still one of watchful waiting and uncertainty, as evidenced by some 


Por a critical discussion of this plan see The Journal of Commerce, New York, 23 February 

1933* 

(2) See The Journal of Commerce, New York, 14 March, 1933.- 
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very recent statements by Dr. Tbeo B, Manny of the Division of Farm Popul¬ 
ation and Rural Dife of the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Dr. Manny in an address before the Third Conference of Purnell Research 
Specialists in Rural Sociology said r Judging from the frequency of citations in 
the press and in periodical literature, the so-called back-to-the-land movement 
is at the forefront of the popular interest. The research project of the United 
States Department of Agriculture concerning changes in number of persons 
living on farms and in movements of persons to and from farms is intended prim¬ 
arily to show only the national picture. In one way or another, several 
States are making an attempt to get these changes, but on the whole very 
little is being done along this line. One ray of light however comes from the 
same Dr. Manny, who, having carried on an investigation on changes in farm 
population during the past year, extending his researches over 15 States, has 
reported as follows: practically all vacant habitable farmsteads have been 

reoccupied and in some areas, especially in the South, migrants were trying to 
develop subsistence farms on cutover land and other idle unimproved acreage. 
This is in addition to the substantial movement of city unemploj^ed back to the 
farms of parents, relatives and friends. Future back-to-the-land movements 
will be increasingly handicapped by lack of occupiable buildings and acreage, 
according to most of the people who were consulted. (i)* 

Thus it would appear that the stampede to the land is over, in its most 
dangerous form at least. It now remains to be seen what the development 
of the new land policy of the Roosevelt administration is going to be, and 
whether the problems arising from the extent of the back-to-the-land movement 
are going to be considered per se or be simply a part of the general scheme of 
farm relief. It is dear however that something wiU have to be done quickly 
to relieve a situation which, according to official sources, spells failure for 
hundreds of thousands of people (2). 

Other Countries. 

In England and Wales, in spite of industrial depression, and the fall in emi¬ 
gration, it can hardly be said that there is any movement back to the land of 
persons intending to settle permanently. The number of holdings of more 
than one acre has in recent years been steadily falling and so, too, has the 
number of workers occupied on these farms. During the five years 1928 to 1932, 
the number of such holdings fell from 400,895 to 390,000 and the number of 
regular and casual workers employed thereon from 772,825 to 697,100. 

The establishment of small holdings for the settlement of unemployed is not, 
in the opinion of the present Government, a practical plan so long as there is no 
means of assuring to small holders the possibility of gaining a fair livelihood. On 
the other hand, however, the Government has contributed towards the cost of 

(1) See Farm Population and Rural Eife Activities. U. S, Department of Agriculture Economics. 
Washington, D. C. Vol. VII, N. 2, April i, 1933. 

(2) U. S. Yearbook of Agriculture 1932, page 469. 
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providing garden allotments for unemploy-ed town-workers, a relief measure 
promoted by various voluntary agencies and especially by the National Council 
of Social Service and the Society” of Friends. In 1930-31, for instance, the Society 
of Friends provided such allotments for 64,000 unemployed and it hopes in 1933, 
from its own funds and the Government grant, to be able to provide for another 
80,000 and also to begin an experiment in establishing men permanently on 
the land. In addition, a co-operative scheme of production and marketing wil 
be tried with vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry and pork products. 

In spite of the almost complete stoppage of the usual migration from the 
country to the towns, the shortage of workers in French agriculture stiU 
continues. 

Great efforts, for which the Central Agricultural Labour Office is largely 
responsible, have however been made to suppl^^ the labour required by giving 
employment on the land to unemployed workers from the great industrial 
centres. 

In 1932, work w^as found in agriculture for 22,000 persons, of whom 90 per 
cent, were alone and 10 per cent, were accompanied by their families. Of this 
number, about 15,000 were foreigners, and only 7000, or less than one third, French 
Nationals. The results have, however, not been very encouraging, despite a 
careful selective policy in accordance with which such emplo5rment was given 
only to persons who were of country origin and had left it comparatively 
recently. Many of these workers left the farms to which they had been assigned 
after a very few days, during which they were of no use but rather a cause of 
trouble and disturbance. 

In order to assist unemployed industrial and commercial workers of French 
nationality, who have the opportunity of returning to their native districts to 
take up employment in agriculture, such persons have been allowed, by a circular 
letter sent on 2 January 1932 by the Ministry of Labour to the Prefects, to obtain 
tickets at half price on the main railway systems up to 30 June 1932. The railway 
companies were to bear one-quarter of the cost of transport, the other quarter 
being refunded by the Government. The half fares are granted also for the wives 
and children of the married men and for their household effects. 

In order to provide unemploj^ed industrial workers with employment in 
agriculture such as is usually given to foreign seasonal workers, the Austrian 
Government allows for each man so placed for a period of six months a bonus not 
exceeding 150 schillings, which sum in case of non-specialised work is paid in its 
entirety to the employer boarding and lodging the worker and paying him 
wages from the start. In case of workers employed on beet cultivation, on the 
other hand, which requires a certain period of apprenticeship, two-thirds of the 
bonus is paid to the worker and the remainder to the employer. The results of 
this policy have however so far not been encouraging. 


With the object of reducing the number of unemployed persons in the towns 
and of remedying the shortage of labour in the countrj’^ districts, the Latvian 
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Government in 1932 resolved that farmers finding work for such unemployed 
during the winter months should receive a State subsidy of 10 I^ats per month. 
If labourers so engaged work for a farmer during three months without a break, 
they receive a premium of 10 I^ats, increased to 15 Lats if they give uninterrupted 
work for 6 months. A number of unemployed w’-ere induced to go into the country 
by this State subsidising of wages. In 1933, however, the financial situation 
did not allow of the renewal of this system of premiums. 

To encourage the transfer of these unemployed to the country, the Govern¬ 
ment undertook to pay the cost of their transport by railway from the town 
to the place of employment. If the worker was accompanied by his family the 
cost of the journey for his family was also defrayed and the cost of transport 
of their baggage. 

In 1932, the Estonian Government started the first experiment in that country 
in settling families of urban unemployed workers upon the land as small farmers. 
The first group to be settled consisted of 80 selected families, to whom over 1000 
acres of good farming land were allotted. 

The clearing of land and the necessary improvements, such as roads, ditches, 
fences, buildings, etc., are made by the unemployed workers themselves; under 
the direction of Government experts. The necessary’- expenses for the improve¬ 
ments and the wages to the workers engaged thereon are advanced out of the 
public unemployment relief funds. 

In Brazilf a special fund has been established for the settlement of unemployed 
persons in agricultural colonies, out of which the Federal States may receive 
Government subsidies, provided that they submit the plans of the proposed 
colonies to the Ministry of I/abour and choose the locality for them with due 
regard to climatic conditions, the quality of the land and the means of commun¬ 
ication with consuming centres. The price of the holdings is fixed by the 
Ministr}’’, or by the Federal State concerned if the colony has been established by 
it, account being taken of the local conditions of each colony and of the value of 
the land. Workers joining the colonies receive special privileges set forth in a 
Decree of 12 December 1930. The work of establishing the settlers may be 
undertaken by services approved by the Minister of Tabour, or by private 
or religious institutions owning land suitable for settlement and authorized 
to receive loans. 

Among the various Federal States it is especially Sao Paulo that has taken 
measures to place urban unemployed workers in employment in agriculture. In 
the first ten months of 1931, the competent service of that State transferred 
47,063 workers from the capital to the interior. 

In Australia^ the New South Wales Tocal Government (Small Holdings) 
Amendment Bill passed in December 1932 empowers municipal councils and 
shires to relieve unemployment by acquiring land for the purpose of providing 
small holdings for settlement. 
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Also m New Zealand land settlement takes a leading place among the Govern¬ 
ment measures taken or proposed to cope with unemployment. In 1933 new 
legislation provided for the establishment of a rural allotment scheme whereby 
married men will be placed on sections of from 5 to 10 acres with a small cottage. 
The allotments will be distributed throughout rural districts. 

The occupant of the Section will work some of the time for himself in providing 
his own sustenance and part of the time for a nearby farmer or anyone also who 
can employ him. Some part of the existing relief allowance must however be 
continued as it is recognized that workers who are thus moved out will not 
immediately be able to earn an independent livelihood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

The South African Journal of Economics. Vol. I, No. i. March 1933. Johan¬ 
nesburg, Central News Agency, and London, P. S. King and Son Ltd. 

[This Journal, which is to appear quarterly, is the organ of the Economic Society 
of South Africa, the objects of which, as stated, are to ensure the thorough discussion 
of all economic questions affecting South Africa,, and to this end to enlist the active 
CO- operation of all persons, of whatever school of economic thought, capable of throwigg 
light on these questions. 

At this juncture in South African affairs, the appearance of such a Journal dealing 
with the economic issues that are affecting the country is of particular importance. 
Since moreover in South Africa, to quote the phrase of one of the contributors, the 
outlines in the field of economics “ can be more easily and more clearly discerned than 
in the countries of Europe where conditions are more complex it may well be that 
in any analysis of the various aspects of the South African economic situation some 
light may be thrown upon the problems that are perplexing the older countries. 

Three of the articles deal with the monetary and price questions. That by Prof. 
S. Herbert Prankel, professor at the University of the Wifwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
on ** South African Monetary Policy has direct reference to the position of the 
Union as exporter of agricultural and pastoral products, an important factor in the 
general situation of the national income, affected as this has been first by the mainte¬ 
nance and now by the abandonment of the gold standard on the part of the Union 
Government. 

Prof. Erankel shows that the decline in the value of exports (excluding gold, and 
mainly pastoral or agricultural) has been the main factor in the decline in the national 
income which has taken place from 1929 onwards to the end of 1932. The general 
fall in overseas prices of agricultural products was accentuated in South Africa by 
the over-valuation of the South Airican pound due to the policy of maintaining the 
exchange at parity with gold. The result was that by 1931 the prices obtained for 
these exports had fallen by 44 per cent, below the prices of 1929, and by 61 per cent, 
below the 1924 level. On the other hand, as the local prices of commodities, although 
also showing some decline, remained high in comparison, while wages were unaltered 
and taxation increased, production costs for exporters were not appreciably diminished. 
Prof. Erankel is of opinion that the policy of maintaining the gold parity should have 
been accompanied by a firm policy of defiation, reducing thereby local prices and wages 
and other fixed charges, and thus ensuiing the necessary fall in the costs of the export 
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industries. This policy, always difficult and unpopular, was not fully carried out, and 
instead a policy was embarked on of export subsidies and of large special customs duties 
which in reality aggravated the situation. There Is now a general belief that the 
exchange depreciation effected last January constitutes a cure for all the economic evils 
of the country. In Prof. PrankePs view this is not the case, and he suggests that the 
real remedy may lie, now that depreciation has been effected, in bringing about a reduc¬ 
tion in nominal wages salaries and fixed charges, thas coimteracting the rise in wholesale 
and retail prices resulting from the depreciation. Tower costs in the export and primary 
industries would thus be effected. The writer does not maintain that it will be an 
easy matter for any government in South Africa to reduce nominal wages, but considers 
that it is preferable to the alternative policy of inflation with rise in the cost of living 
and consequent reduction in real wages, etc. Whatever policy is adopted it is essential 
to bring about a reduction in the real costs of the export industries and an increase 
in efficiency. As he says in South Africa “ the agricultural industry is at present on 
a nighly artificial price basis, and a large part of agricultural production is divorced 
from world price levels — a position that cannot be left unrectifled indefinitely.'' 

In accordance with the symposium method adopted by this Journal, this article 
is followed by an Addendum by Prof. Robert Leslie of the University of Cape Town, 
dissenting from some of Prof. FrankePs conclusions. 

An article with bearing on agriculture is that by Dr. J. G. van der Horst (i), who 
takes as his subject the changes in the legal or institutional framework of economic 
activity, and maintains that the conception of ownership has thereby been definitely 
affected, illustrating this view from the case of a South African farmer in the Cape 
Province engaged in mixed farming. An account is given of the operations of the 
various Control Boards established from 1925 onwards, dealing with fruit, dairy produce, 
meat, maize, tobacco, and the wnriter submits that “ as far as the principal agricultural 
products are concerned, the rights left to the owner of property are merely the right 
to consume it himself and the right to destroy it. The rights which give rise to its 
value in exchange have been, or are about to be, taken away from him and vested in 
Boards subject to the control of a Minister. The theme is presented with vigour 
and much valuable detail, but it may perhaps occur to the reader that in view of the 
intricacies of modem overseas marketing of agricffitural products, the individual farmer 
may not altogether regret the loss of freedom to choose implied in regulation. Moreover 
in South Africa it has been largely the farmers themselves who have advocated and 
indeed urged these regulating measures. 

The article on "Robinson Crusoe Economics** by H.M. Robinson is lively and 
draws an apt moral — applicable not only in South Africa — as to sound methods of 
capital building and upkeep of capital. 

The Journal also contains book reviews, notes on official publications and reports, 
together with valuable lists of official publications. South African and other, a table of 
official Union and foreign statistics, and a bibliography of new books on economic 
subjects. 

Among the Notes on official publications, that by Margaret T. Hodgson, on the 
Report of the Native Economic Commission 1930 to 1932, is of special interest, as 
calling attention to the limitations, as well as to the value of the Report, the main 
recommendations of which, as regards the Native Reserves and the Natives on European 

(i) The rehabilitatioii scheme recently proposed by Dr. van der Horst for placing the farming 
community once more on a self-supporting basis by means of a Government issue of land stock 
redeemable over 48 years has attracted considerable attention in the Union. 
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Farms, have already been outlined in this Review (i). Miss Hodgson, who is also joint 
author of two recent publications on Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and has an intimate knowledge of ISIative problems, stresses, in regard to the admittedly 
needed reforms in the '' labour- tenancy ** system obtaining for Natives on BJuropean 
farms, the more progressive view contained in the Addendum Report. According 
to the proposals there made, an alternative system should be introduced, whereby 
unutilised land held by Europeans might, under the control of local committees, be 
leased to natives on a cash rent basis, subject to stipulations as to proper cultivation, 
including adequate fertilising. Among the advantages of this would be that the interest 
of Natives in improved agriculture would be stimulated, and as their bargaining power 
in regard to their labour would also be increased, the conditions of labour tenancy ** 
would in all probability also improve]. 

C. H. 
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Eugen Altschul. Eeipzig, Buske, 1931, svin, 487 p. 
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(i) International Review of Agriculture. Mouthly Bulletiii of Agricultural Economics and Sodology 
Harch 1933, p. 102-104. 
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V. 2 Gesellschaftsstatistik. 


Agyicultuval Statistics. 

British Coi,xjivibia. Department of agriculture. Statistics branch. Agri¬ 
cultural statistics report, 1932, Victoria, Banfield, i933, 43 P- 

ROMkmA. DmEqHUNEA general! a indrumarilor agricole. Directiunea 
STATISTICEI agricole §l A PUBLICATHLOR. Statistica agricola, 1932, Partea 11 . 
Bucureati, Imprimeria Na^ionala, 1933, 51 p. 


Rural Economics. 
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[Outline of Agrarian policy], v. i. 

EUDWIG, G, Die Bodenertrage im Getrddebau bei Anwendung von Kunstdiin- 
gerstickstoff. Ein Beitrag zum <^setz des abnehmenden Bodenertrages. Eeipzig, 
Noske, 1933, vin, iii p. (Abhandlungen aus dem Staatswissenschaftlichen 
Seminar an der Universitat Erlangen hjsg. ion Hero Moeller. Hft. ii.E 

Manaresi, C. Manuale pratico peril perito rurale, civile e giudiziario. Torino, 
Eavagnolo, [i 933 ]> 192 p. 

Miller. Der deutsche Eandwirtschaftsbetrieb in der autarken Volkswirtschaft. 
Kaiserslautern, Eincks-Crusius, 1933, 170 p. 

Puchaues Monton, J . Por la verdad y la justida en la reforma agraria espanola. 
Valenda, Puchades Monton [C1933], 239 p. 

Rijn, J. J.E. Van, Dedeelpachtin Italie (Overdruck uit het Eandbouwkundig 
Ti}schrift, maandblad van het Ned. Genootschap voor EandbouwwetenSchap. 45ste 
Jaatgang N. 54^-547 Juni-Juli 1933). 27 P- 

[Share tenancy in Italy], 
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IvABADESSA, R. Iv’orgatiizzazione cooperativa nel decentiale. Roma La For¬ 
mica », 1933, 62 p. 

Veicbanb deuxscher Genossenschafxex in Poeen. Das Polnische Genos- 
senschaftsgesetz mit Nebengesetzenund Verfiigungen. Poznan, c<Concordia)*, 103 p. 


Labour. 

Ficueroea, J. La desocupacion en la Argentina. Buenos Aires, [Talleres gra- 
ficos comp. impr. argentina], 1933, 167 p. (Republica Argentina. Departamento 
naciondJ del trabajo). 


Rural Sociology. 

Geszteeyi, N. L. a Tanya\nlag elete ^Budapest] Magyar Tarsasag. [1932] i v. 
[The life on the Tanya’* Farm.] «Tanya v. 2. 

SOCIAE SCIENCE RESEARCH COPNCIE. AD^HSORY COmilTXEE ON SOCIAE .ANB 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH IN AGRICUEXURE. Research in farm family living : scope and 
method. John D. Black, editor. Xew York City, i933, 209 p., (Bulletin n^ ii). 


Legisiatio 7 i. 

OGoENOPOESKY ZEH^ZEK AKADEmCKICH KOENAUKOWYCH. WyDZIAL k6ePRAW- 
NICZYCH. Rocznik prawa i ekonomji. Tom. i Warszawa, 1932. 

[Yearbook of legislation and economics]. 


Commerce, 

Cai^o, R. DEE. Produccion y mercado del trigo. Madrid, [Impr. Rotatival; 
i933» 127 p. (Biblioteca de cuestiones agrarias, i.). 


lyidttsiry. 

Mori, A. De. Materie concianti vegetali. Torino, Lattes, 1933, ii6p. (Biblio¬ 
teca popolare di applicRzioni di scienza pratica, n. 24). 


F arions^ 

Roma.GuidaGiget. 8.a ed. Roma, Gigli, 1933, 304 p. 

Japanese Chamber of Coimmerce. New York, Manchuktio. The founding 
of the new State in Manchuria. New York, 1933, 44 p. 
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Baez, C. Le Paraguay: son evolution histoiiqueetsa situation actuelle. Paris, 
Alcan, 1927, 123 p. (Bibliotheque France-Amerique). 

GuERNiER, H. L. I/Afrique, champ d'expansion de I’Europe. Paris, Colin, 1933 - 
xni, 2S3 p. 

Periodicals (i); (2), (3). 


BARdME'TRO economico. v. i, 1933. hebd. Santiago de Chile. $ 24. (Diieccion 
general de estadistica). 

Bauer und Markt. v. i, 1931. mens. Berlin. RM, 4.00 (Paul Parey). • 

Bihar & Orissa gazette. Appendix: Catalogue of hooks and fenodicals. 1932. 
trim. Patna. (Office of the director of public instruction). 

BoeetIn de agricultura y trabajo, v. 3, 1931* mens. Managua (Nicaragua). 
(Ministerio de agricultura y trabajo). 

BoeETIn de estadistica de la Repdblica oriental del XJrugray. n° 7, 1930- sem. 
Montevideo, (Direccion general de estadistica). 

BtJEEBXiN ^conomique russe. v. i, octobre, i 93 ‘ 2 - mens. Paris. Fr. 25. (Institut 
commercial russe k Paris). 

BueeETin d’informations economiques de I’Office du commerce exterieur au- 
pr^s du Ministere du commerce et de I’industrie du royaume de Yougoslavie. v. 2, 
1933. bimens. Beograd. 

BUEEETIN trimestriel public par TOffice de statistique. v. i, i 933 - Luxem¬ 
bourg. 

Burma. Department of agriculture. Agricultural surveys, n® i, 1910^ Ran¬ 
goon. prix var. p. fasc. 

Donau-Europa. Zeitschrift fiir Wirtschaft, Politik, Kultur, v. 2, 1933. mens. 
Wien. S. 8.00 int. S 1,20 6 ti. (Druckerei- und Verlags-A. G. Ig. Steinmann). 

Economisxa. V. I, 1928, hebd. Mexico. $ 12 int, ; $ 24 to. 

(1) Pre\dous list June 1932. To be continued December 1933. 

(2) Dist of abbreviations: bibebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two 
months); dec. (every ten days); etr, (foreign price); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n? (number); N. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (series); triliebd. 

. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not. appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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Extensi 6 n agricola. 1933. mens, Mexico. (Direccion general de agricultura). 
TPrevious title: «Resunien agricola »]. 

Gacbta oficial. V. 30, 1933. Panama. B./9 int.; B./12 etr. Imprenta na- 
cional. 

xmd Verordnungsblatt der freien und Hansestadt Iviibeck. 1932. irr, 

Eiibeck. 
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[Bilingual Edition: English and Hebrew]. 
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Hoezmarkt. V. 23 (54), 1933. tiihebd. (jeudi et samedi, sous le titre « Inter- 
nationaler Holzmarkt ») S. 60 int. prix variable etr. (Ignaz Steinmann). 

[Contains official reports of the “ Permanent Intematicnal Timber Comittee 

IzvESXiiA na balgarskata zemedelska banka. (Etudes economiques de la Banque 
agricole de Bulgarie). v. 6, 1933. bimens. Sofia. E. 100. int. E. 150 €tT. 

EEN i konoplia. v. 9, bimens. Moskva. Rb. 6 p, an. (Selikolkhozgiz). 

[Flax and hemp]. 

jMBksanizaxsiia sotsialistitcheskogo seliskogo khoziaistva. v. 3, 1932 mens. 
Moskva. (Vsesoiouzn3d institout mekhanizatsii seliskogo khoziaistva). 

[The Mechanisation of social agriculture. (Institute of mechanisation of agricul¬ 
ture of URSS)]. 

[Title and Summary in Russian, English and German], 

MonitEur ofiiciei du commerce et de Pindustrie. Edition agricole. v. i, 1929. 
biraens. Paris. 30 fr. int,; 60 ou 80 fr. etr. (Office national du commerce exterieur). 

MttdjeeI/B resmi vezaret'e fidly’eh. v. 5, 1933. Teheran, 

[Official Journal of the MnivStry of Justice]. 

Nawozy sztuczue. v. 5,1933. mens. Poznafi. Zl. 12.00int. (Pafistowowa fabryka 
zwi^zkow azotowych «Chorz6w)»). 

[Commercial fertiHzets. (State Institute for Nitrosen Compounds)]. 

OBSXERREICHISCHE milchwirtschaftliche Zeitung. v. 40. 1933. bimens. Wien. 
S. 12.00 int. Italie E- 40.00 (Verband des milchwirtschaftHchen Reichsvereines 
fiir Oesterreich). 

OsX-E0ROPA-MarkX. V-12. 1932, mens. Konigsberg Pr. RM. 16. 

Pacific afiairs. v. 6, 1933. mens. Honolulu, Hawaii. $. 2 (Institute of pacific 
relations). 
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Extent of the Representative Character of Farm Accountancy Statistics. 

If a careful stud^" be made of the tables contained in the pubhcation Farm 
Accountancy Statistics, it will be recognised that the sources drawn upon for their 
compilation have been extensive and varied, while throughout based upon actual 
farming experience. The fundamental object in making this study of farm 
accountancy results has been to present a true picture of the farm in all the detail 
of its activities and circumstances. In other words, farm accountancy is the 
script corresponding to the vital phenomena of the farm. The figures appearing 
in the tables will make clear the general tendencies, and will .reflect the position 
and the organisation of agriculture in the countries under rexdewL 

It may be urged against the statistics established in this work, that they 
can onl}^ be published one or tw’o years after the closing of the accounts under 
review*. It is not ho'wever intended that they should be regarded as a single 
source of information ; if supplemented by other more recent statistical information 
they render possible forecasts relating to the year in course, and they may become 
of considerable value in the sphere of international agrarian policy. 

The objection ma}^ be made that the total number and area of the farms 
coming under the survey of the Farm Accountancy Offices are not large enough 
to make the results really representative (i). This is readily admitted but on 


(i) If iV is any mimber whatever of observations, and if we take 


— Ax, where h is the 


masimura and a the minimum of a certain observed value, and n is any number whatever, the N 
obser\^ations may be distributed over n classes, for each of which the obsen'ed values are 
^(a i- Ax) (a -h 2 Ax) . . . . (a -i- n Ax), 

If yi ys . Vft represent the number of observations corresponding to each class, the approximate 

mean of the observed values is expressed by : 

„ — -r y a: + (a -j- 2 A x) y^ A . {a -r ft ^ x) y^ 

' yi 4- ya.yn 

taking into account the fact that the larger n is, the closer is the approximation. The preceding 


formula then becomes: jjl = a i- A x 


yi A 2 ys-T . ft y« 

N 


from which it results that does not 


vary if V is replaced by however small a fraction of A". Actually if we take iV — wz z. 


= „ + +.!LL»\ 

z \m m fn ! 


To obtain an approximate average of N observations, it is accordingly necessary and sufiSaent to 
consider in each class a number of observations respectively proportional to yj .y». 


Ec. 10 Ingl, 
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tke other hand attention may be called to the fact that they are sufficiently 
representative to make the values so obtained a true reflection of the agricul¬ 
tural situation in the majority of the countries under consideration. The 
'diagrams established by the use of the averages of 2 or 3 successive years are 
proof of this. The concurrence of the d3mamic tendencies is striking even 
at first sight; and it ma^’' be at once affirmed that these tendencies are capable 
of being used as the basis of fruitful studies of a practical kind. 

The number of farms coming under the survey of the Accountancy Offices 
is increasing; each year a certain number of those dealt with in the previous 
year fall out, but on the other hand new farms present themselves. 

If the average of a large number of observations, collected on any principle 
whatever, be established, it is found that few of the individual results correspond 
to the average. But the differences follow each other with a certain regularity. 
To find the law, all difierences are added together withou t taking t he sign 
(positive or negative) into account; the total is then divided by in (n — i), n being 
the number of observations. The quotient is multiplied by a constant, the 
Mitscherlich factor 0.845, and the probable error or '' probable variation ” 
(r) is obtained (i). The frequency’- of the appearance of this last is governed by 
the Gauss law, expressed by the symmetrical curve which bears his name. 

Pauli (2) after Mitscherlich employed the formula : 


r 


Sum of the differences [± v] 
j/n{n — i) 


X 0.845 


to show that the calculations of net return and production costs are subjected 
to the law of probabilities. Pauli chose, among the accountancy results of 1909, 
a series of observations corresponding to the group of dairy farms in vSwitzerland. 


(i) This formnla has been established as foUows: 

® ] 

t: m = I : 1.2533; m ~ t. 1.2533 


taking i = 
taking m 


= i/M 

V 


t. 1.2533 is an approximate value only of ni\ bnt the calailation is more quickly made than with 

the exact formula m'.r = x : 0.6^44^98; the probable error - 0.6744898 Replacing 

n ^ n 

|/I5_3 by i. 2533» the following useful formula is obtained: 

« n 

- - 1.2533 X 0.6744898 = — - 0.845 

n n 

as t 1.2533 is only an approximate value of m, -—- X 0,845 is also only an approximate value 

fb , 

of r, but it is sufficiently acc\irate for practical purposes. 

(2) Produktionskostenberedinungen in bauerlicUen Betrieben, Thunen Archiv, 1913, Jena. 
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The following table shows the costs of production per ipo kg. of milk and the 
probable variation {r) : 


FARMS 

Serial 

Number 

of the farms 

Average of 

5 observations 

Average of 

10 observations 

Average of 

15 observations 

Swiss 

francs 

r 

S’wiss 

francs 

r 

Swiss 

francs 

r 

Farms on which mixed forage 








crops are grown: 








{a) Receiving the shimmed 








milk in return : 








Average of first 5 farms. . 

(15-292) 

17-34 

± 2.70 





» 5 following » . . 

(296-426) 

17.59 

± 1-27 

• I 7 - 4 & 

± 1-77 

1 17-86 

± 2.43 

» 5 » " • '• 

(511-603) 

18.65 

± 4-15 

1 « 


I’ 






\ 18.20 

± 3-21 



)> 5 )) » . . 

(604-727) 

17-74 

± 2,76 

1 


1 








17-23 

± 2 75 

» 5 » » . . 

(791-827) 

18.05 

± 3 42 

1 16.97 

± 2-93 

1 


)) 5 )> » . . 

(829-841) 

15.89 

± 2.84 

J 




)) 5 » )i . . 

(842-857) 

19.22 

± 3-99 





(b) Not receiving shimmed 








milk in return : 








Average of first 5 farms. . 

(78-373) 

18.03 

± 1.66 

1 




* 




17-95 

± 2-77 

\ 


» 5 following . . 

(391-432) 

17.88 

± 3-23 

1 


1 18.06 

± 2-31 

» 5 >) )) . . 

(457-774) 

18.26 

± 2.61 

[ 18.02 

± 3-33 

) 


» 5 » )) . , 

(731-838) 

17.78 

± 4-43 

J 





When an average is taken on five farms, the probable variations of individual 
results show great differences. The case is the same if an average is based on 
10 farms. It is only when a series of at least 15 individual results of farms of 
the same type is available that the probable variations balance out in a satisfactory 
manner, and that the average of at least 15 results coming from farms of similar 
type makes it possible to draw definitive conclusions on any one point and to 
apply them in practice. 

When the groups are less homogeneous, when they cover the farms of the 
whole of a countrj:^ and not merely the farms of a single system of production, a 
much greater number of farms are needed to obtain the most probable averages 
{or in other words those which show only very slight modification on the addition of 
the results of other farms). 

The Accountancy Ofiices make this experiment every year. The Secretariate 
of the Swiss Peasants, at Brougg, in establishing the following table, has 


* Ec. 10' Ingl. 
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shown, that when groups consist of at least 100 farms, the averages are no longer 


modified to any perceptible extent: 


Nuinber of faims 

84 . , 
114 . . 

154 • • 
194 * • 

234 . . 
274 . . 

313 . • 

400 . . 


Net return in % 
of the 

assets in 1922 

— 1.90 

“ I.71 

— 1.73 

— I.S8 

— 1.74 

— 1.65 

— 1.60 

— 1.62 


Household . 
expenses per day 
of man’s board 
in 1922 

2.20 

2.42 

2.43 

2.44 

2.43 

2.44 

2.45 

2.48 


We have ourselves applied the experiment of Pauli to 75 large Polish farms 
of which the individual results for 1929-30 were available ; the following table 
shows the variations thus obtained : 

sum of differences [izv] 
j/ n{n — i) 


X 0.845 


)■ 



Gross 
Return 
per ha. 
(Average of 
30 farms) 

r 

Gross 
Return 
per ha. 
(Average of 
45 farms) 

r 

Gross 
Return 
per ha. 
(Average of 
60 farms) 

r 

30 farms { i to 30) .... 

465.84 

±139-52 

1 




30 (16 to 45) .... 

449-91 

± 121-34 

( 452.95 

± 134-03 

■ 466.38 

± 135.44 




} 468.82 

± 127.63 



30 » (31 to 60) .... 

466.92 

± 133 68 

J 

1 


452.85 

± 135.62 




1 432.92 

d: 142.21 



30 » (46 to 75) .... 

435-79 

± 152-02 

1 





The average of 60 individual results of the most diverse farms has to be taken 
to obtain the same probable variation. 

It is thus necessary to take in Switzerland, at least, 100 farms out of 238,470, 
and in Poland 60 large farms out of 30,009, or in other words, 4 per 10,000 in 
Switzerland and 20 per 10,000 in Poland to obtain the most probable average. 
Now this figure is exceeded : in Switzerland we have accountancy results for 501 
farms out of 238,470, or 21 per 10,000 ; in Poland for 76 large farms, or 25 
per 10,000. 

Tet us assume that, to obtain the most probable averages, results must be 
available for at least 4 peasant farms per 10,000 and at least 20 large farms per 
io,Ooo, as being less numerous, and let us see what is obtained for each country, 
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taking the average of a table the values of which are only slightly modified from 
one year to another, viz,, the table of capital invested in agriculture. 

It appears from this table that when the results are available of at least 3 to 
4 peasant farms and of at least 10 to 20 large farms, per 10,000, the averages of the 
capital investments per hectare and expressed as percentage show a very slight 
variation only from one year to another. Whether an addition or a subtraction 
of other farms is effected, the average farm thus obtained preserves exactly 
the same physionomy. 

This amounts to saying that, although no farm is in all points similar to the 
farm most resembling it, the larger number of the extreme cases of disparity 
have been included under this total number of farms. The greater number of 
the individual results must be very close to the mean or average. In fact, if 
size classes of gross return are established, the following significant table is obtained 
for the 76 Polish large farms referred to above. 


Size-classes of Gross Return 

(zlotys per ha). 




100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 


100 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



200 

300 

i 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

i 

900 

1000 

Number of 











farms . . . 

I 

7 

13 

12 

12 

13 

II 

5 

I 

I 

Total arable 











area in ha. . 

258 — 

5318.70 

4201.40 

7378.10 

7750 — 

7612.30 

5379.20 

2392 — 

1425 — 

635-30 

Arable area in 











% of total. 

0.61 

12.56 

9,92 

17.42 

18.30 

17.97 

12.70 

5.65 

3.36 

1.50 


The average gross return (arithmetical mean) is 447.13 zlotys per hectare. 
In view of the preceding tables the following statement made by the Secreta¬ 
riate of the Swiss Peasants, at Brougg, may serve also as a statement of our own 
experience : 

Although every year the investigations on profit earning capacity include 
a certain number of new farms while others drop out, the mean composition 
of the farms under review, provided that the number is sufficient, remains the 
same in the most diverse respects (area, degree of intensity of the farming, etc,). 
It is accordingly possible to establish sound comparisons, equally between the 
general average as between the averages of each group of farms. Every annual 
average pays the part of relative average of the whole of the country and may be 
compared with that of another years. It is in this way that the averages of the 
Secretariate enable an idea to be formed which is increasingly exact in respect 
of the true conditions of agriculture ", 

Hence it may be said that our averages, which are nearly aU based on an ade¬ 
quate number of farms, will give an increasingly exact idea of the true conditions 
of European agriculture, and even of world agriculture, once the field of our invest- 
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FARMS 

Number of farms 

Number cf farms included 
in the in “/ooo of the total farms 
of each country 


i927'28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

(■ 

4 ) COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS 

(a) Peasant farms. 







Netherlands. 

1987 

2201 

2715 

70 

77 

95 

Denmark. 

573 

599 

618 

28 

3 f^ 

31 

Germany. 

1637 

2289 

2714 

3 

4 

5 

Switzerland. 

500 

504 

501 

21 

21 

21 

Austria. 

397 

743 

896 

9 


21 

Poland. 

804 

855 

793 

2.4 

3 

2.4 

Lithuania. 

— 

95 

100 

— 

3 

3 

Latvia. 

117 

132 

102 

5 

b 

4 

Estonia. 

250 

260 

260 

19 

19 

19 

Finland. 

41^ 

474 

524 

17 

19 

21 

Norway. 

190 

172 

191 

6 

6 

6 

Sweden. 

286 

242 

295 

10 

8 

10 

(b) Large farms. 







Denmark. 

153 

155 

167 

34 

34 

37 

Germany. 

656 

691 

806 

37 

39 

45 

Finland. 

75 

72 

80 

20 

19 

21 

Sweden. 

96 

113 

T 25 

81 

95 

106 

Czechoslovakia. 

26 

30 

35 

8 

10 

II 


(S) COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OP FARMS IS NEARBY 


(a) Peasant farms. 







Czechoslovakia. 

221 

228 

202 

1.4 

1.4 

1 

Hungary. 

34 

— 

104 

— 

— 

— 

(b) Large farms. 







Canibridge.. . 

— 

12 

162 

— 

-- 

— 


(C) COUNTRIES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OP FARMS 


(a) Peasant farms. 

Bulgaria.. 


1 

5 

4 




Rumania . .. . . . 

i 

63 

13 

— 

0.2 

0.03 
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Capital invested in gold francs 
per lia. 

lyandlord’s capital in % 
of capital invested 

Tenant’s capital in % 
of capital invested 

1927-28 

1928-29 1 1929-30 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 


IS SUFFICIENT TO YIELD THE MOST PROBABLE AVERAGES. 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


3247.96 

3227.74 

7563 

75-9^ 

74-37 

24-37 

24.02 

25-63 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7048.73 

7748.97 

7645 — 

775S 

86.18 

76-56 

22.42 

23.82 

23-44 

1762.67 

1646.34 

1706.23 

68.58 

69.82 

69.82 

31.42 

30.18 

30.18 

1814.02 

225343 

2272.79 

83-69 

^5-54 

85.91 

16.31 

14.46 

24-09 

— 

1057.04 

997.81 

— 

7390 

73-03 

— 

26.10 

26.97 

645.S3 

609.58 

613.28 

63.88 

63-29 

65-51 

36.12 

36.71 

34-49 

567-44 

573-64 

585.83 

^5-49 

65-59 

66,59 

34-51 

34-42: 

33-42 

1155.29 

1251.71 

1296.17 

75‘3^ 

75-69 

76.10 

24.69 

24-32 

23.90 

5448.30 

5446.07 

5047.52 

y6.i2 

76-43 

76.91 

23.88 

23-57 

23.09 

2209.12 

2197.82 

2426.29 

67.85 

66.59 

68.88 

32.15 

33-12 

32.22 

2733.42 

2670.66 

2697.40 

7^-94 

78.48 

77-46 

21.06 

21.52 

22.54 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

- 

110A79 

1212.58 

1236.32 

75-68 

76.51 

76.76 

24.32 

23-49 

23-24 

2155.68 

2152.16 

2207.64 

65-7.') 

66,10 

67.67 

34-25 

33-90 

32.33 

1 1909.58 

SUFFICIEl 

1961.02 

<rT TO Yli 

2188.32 

?XD THE :: 

66.14 

VIOST PRO 

65.20 

•BABLE 

67-77 

^ERAGES. 

33-S6 

34-So 

32-23 

2456.97 

aCgvi.SS 

28S3.42 

70.44 

71.78 

72.29 

29.56 

28.22 

27.71 

2512.19 

— 

26:4.51 

82.20 

— 

83-84 

17.80 

_ 

16.16 

IS INSUPI 

2606.64 

HCIENT T 

1913-36 

0 YIELD ' 

THE MOvS^ 

65.02 

r PROBAB 

67.57 

LE AVERJ 

^GES. 

34-9S 

32.43 


2197.57 

1777.48 

— 

83-12 

76.30 


16.8 6 

23-70 

— 

756.12 

2037.86 

— 

89.09 

78.19 

— 

TO.91 

21.81 
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FARMS 

Number of farms 

Number of farms included 
in the in "/ooo of the total farms 
of each country 


1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1927-28 

1938-29 

1929-30 


(A) SUB-GROUPS FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS 


(a) Peasant Farms. 


















1 Averages 

I 

— 

122 

12*1 





» 

III 

— 

127 

152 

— 


— 

Austria. 

1 

, ! 









i 

IV 

— 

124 

172 





1 

V 

— 

105 

113 

— 

— 

— 


c » 

I 

— 

33 

31 

— 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . 

. ) 









\ )) 

III 

— 

195 

1 

— 

'— 

■ 


( » 

I 

— 

147 

159 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

. ) 









( )) 

III 

— 

95 

13b 


— 

—■ 

Wiirtemberg .... 

. . )> 

II 

— 

73 

no 


— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

. . » 

II 

— 

90 

13b 

— 

— 

— 

(b) Large 

Farms. 








Denmark. 

. . Average.s 

I 

— 

155 

167 

— 

— 

— 

Finland. 

. . )) 

I 

— 

72 

80 

-- 

— 


Sweden. 

. . » 

III 

— 

113 

124 

— 

- 

— 


(B) SUB-GROUPS FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS IS NEARBY 


(b) Large Farms. 







Wiirtemberg. . . . 

. . Averages II 

— 

■ 47 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

. . » III 

— 

26 

24 

— 

— 

— 

S^tzerland . . . . 

» IV 

— 

17 

TI 

— 

— 

— 


(C) SUB-GROUPS FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF FARMS IS 


(a) 

Peasant Farms. 







Rumania . 


— 

33 

- 13 

— 

— 
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1 

Capital invested in gold francs 
per ha. 

Landlord’s capital in % 
of capital invested 

Tenant’s capital in % 
of capital invested 

1937-2S 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1927-28 : 

1928-29 

1929-30 


IS SUFFICIENT TO YIELD THE MOST PROBABLE AVERAGES. 


_ 

1270.29 

1310.19 

_ 

^1.20 

7i‘59 

— 

2S.80 

28.41 

— 

2263.98 

2256.07 

— 

66.S9 

68.36 

— 

33-11 

31.64 

— 

3141.98 

3194.64 

— 

70.15 

69-54 

— 

29.85 

30.46 

— 

996.11 

1007.16 

— 

^4.06 

73-74 

— 

25-94 

26.26 


2385.36 

2364.69 

— 

69.9s 

69.79 

— 

30.05 

30.21 

— 

2746.33 

2980.37 

— 

J2.0I 

72.67 

— 

27.99 

27.33 

— 

2208.63 

2237.77 

— 

66.50 

68.39 

— 

33-50 

31.61 

— 

2184.65 

2573.'^i 

— 

66.69 

69.22 

— 

.33-3^ 

30.78 

— 

2750.02 

2545-85 

— 

yi.17 

70.89 

— 

28.83 

29.11 

— 

7456 — 

7442.53 

— 

76.50 

75.5S 

— 

23-50 

24.42 


2670.66 

2697.^0 

— 

78.48 

77.46 


21.52 

22.54 

— 

1212.58 

1236.32 


76.5^ 

76.76 

— 

23-49 

23.24 

— 

2152,16 

2207.64 

— 

66. JO 

67.67 

— 

33-90 

32.33 


SUFFICIENT TO YIELD THE MOST PROBABLE AVERAGES- 


_ 

219353 

2221,26 

_ 

72.28 

74-75 

_ 

22.72 

— 

2040.62 

2194-35 

— 

65-95 

67.92 

— 

34.05 

— 

11077 — 

11307,88 i 

— 

76.02 

74-85 

— 

23.98 


NSUFFICIENT TO YIELD THE MOST PROBABLE AVERAGES. 


1266,33 


2037.86 


77,50 


78.19 


22.80 


21.81 
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igations is extended to the whole globe. Confirmation of this is found also in 
the table on which are inserted the percentage of the arable area of the farms 
included in our Survey in relation to the percentages of the cultivable area of 
all the farms of each of the countries under consideration, the totals being taken 
from the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. The series so pre¬ 
sented approach so closely as regards composition as almost to coincide. Actually 
in 1929-30, when the Scottish results were given in addition to those of Hertford¬ 
shire, the percentages of the area reserved to cereals are identical for the farms 
included in the Institute's Farm Accountancy publication and for all the farms 
of Great Britain, whereas in 1927-28 and 1928-29 the difference was considerable, 
as shown by the following figures : 



Area reserved to cereals in percentage 


of the total area 


Farms included in 



Farm Accountancy 



Statistics 

Great Britain 

Great Britain 



1927-28 (not including the Scottish farms). 

68.09 

1 

45-62 

1928-29 (not including the Scottish farms). 

56-51 

45-16 

1929-30 (including the Scottish farms). 

44-83 

45-60 


For Czechoslovakia and Finland the modifications taking place in 1929-30 
in the percentage composition of the arable area in either country are shown 
equally by the figures of the two series. 



Area reserved to cereals in percentage 
of the total 

Czechoslovakia 

Farms included in 
Farm Accountancy 
Statistics 

All Farms of the 

country 



192728... 

58-33 

59-16 

1928-29. 

58-84 

60.66 

1929-30 . 

60.23 

63-35 

Finland 



1927-28.. 

35-91 

38-34 

1928-29. 

34-93 

38.42 

1929-30 . ..*. . . 

' 34-84 

34-76 
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Both series of figures show clearly that the sowings, in 1929-30, increased in 
Czechoslovakia and have diminished in Finland. 

Another fact may be quoted fully confirming the h3q>othesis. In 1930 as 
the imports of chemical fertilisers into Poland showed a considerable decline 
it was concluded that the farmers had reduced their purchases of fertilisers; our 
statistics based on farm accountancy results leave no doubt on this subject. 



Purchases of fertilisers 


in zlotys 
per ha. 

in % of cost 
of production 

in % of gross 
return 

Poland 




1927-28 (804 farms). 

22 

3-78 

3-75 

1928-29 (S55 » ). 

26 

3.93 

4-44 

1929-30 (793 » ). 

21 

3*28 

4.21 

1930-31 (739 » ). 

10 

1-74 

2.64 


These statements carry conviction. The same may be said of the result 
of any study of the diagrams showing the average composition of the area and 
of capital invested during two or three successive years. 

Although the number of farms coming under the survey of the Accountancy 
Offices of certain countries, for example the Danubian countries, are insufficient 
for the obtaining of reliable averages, it would not be desirable to omit the results 
supplied by those Offices. The Offices have been in existence for a few years only : 
the field of their investigations is gradually becoming enlarged, and the day is 
no doubt not far distant when the number of farms submitting their accounts 
win be sufficiently large for the average composition to come out, as in other coun¬ 
tries, the same in the most diverse respects. For the present, the results of these 
farms may be used, with due reserve, for the study of certain special features pre¬ 
sented by the farm undertaking in these countries, since it is admitted that these 
farms belong to a group sufficiently widely represented in the country, and are 
in consequence representative by selection. 

These general considerations may here reach] their conclusion ; but the 
reader's attention may be again called to] the fact that in order to draw con¬ 
clusions, without risk of error, from the study of the statistics submitted, 
there must [be some knowledge of the conditions under which the figures have 
"been obtained. 


Joseph Desearzes. 


■** Ec. 10 Ing 







DISTRIBUTION OF TANDS 


Area under 
cultivation 

in 1929-30 


Area under 
cultivation 
in 1928-29 


Arable area 
in 1939-30 


Arabic area 
in 1928-29 



u 


The area under cultivation of Czechoslovakia in 3929-30 is equal to 
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PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF 


FARM ASSISTS 



Dead stock 


I 


I/and, crops, iinprovcincjits 


I^ive stock 


I 


debts in % of fann assets 


a =5 1927-28 ; b = 1928-29 c =; 1929-30. 


Norwray 


















































CO-OPERATION 


Agricultural Co-operation in Lithuania. 

I. — Histokicai, vSuKVKY. 

The co-operative movement in Lithuania dates from the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and tlie iirsl organisation of a co-operative character was a 
consniners' society fonnded in 1869 at Vilnius by some State officials. The 
“^hrst savings and loan society was formed in 1871, and an agricultural society 
was founded at ICaunas about the same time by some large farmers. These 
societies, however, were organised, for the most part, by Russian officials or by 
large landed proprietors, and the mass of the Lithuanian population had no 
]jart in them. It was, in fact, only during the nineties of last century that the 
])eople of Lithuania began to take pai't in the co-operative movement, and in 
the first ])la<'e in consumers' societies. Up to 1904 the number of these co¬ 
operative societies was c|uite small, and it began to increase, as did also the 
number of the co-o])erative credit societies, only after 1905, when the prohibi¬ 
tions afi’ecting the Lithuanian press were suspended by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, and the severity of the jiolitical regime became generally speaking relaxed 
in Russia. In 1908 a s])ecial society for the encouragement of co operation 
was orgfinised at Vilnius, t he object of which was to difftise the idea of co-operation 
to advise and assi-s^ societies in i)t<)cess of formation and to give infor¬ 
mation, etc., to societies already in existence. In 1911 a periodical, entitled 
'Mkuidrija ", especially devoted to co-operation, began to appear. The devel¬ 
opment of the co-o])erative movement was however hampered before the war 
b}’^ the measures adopted by the former Russian authorities by which the 
societies were not permitted to group themselves in unions : and it was only at 
the beginning of the war that permission was granted, at Siauliai, for the organi¬ 
sation of a regional union of co-operative consumers' societies. The war how¬ 
ever prevented the actual functioning of this Pederation. 

On the eve of the war there were, in round figures, on the present terri¬ 
tory of Lithuania, apart from the territory of Meiiiel, 200 consumers'co-operative 
societies, too co-o]>erative credit societies, and 80 agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties. The comsumerv^' societies were instituted for the most part in the .small 
towns ; the majority of their members were cultivators to whom the societies 
supplied, so far as possible, requisites of all kinds. The agricultural co-operative 
societies were for the most part fanning societies the main object of w^hich was 
to encourage the development of agriculture. The most important of these 
were those of the large farmers. Among the agricultural societies founded by 
the small or family farmers, the (or The Ploughshare), founded in 1907 

at Mariampole, should be regarded as one of the most important of the agri¬ 
cultural and trading co-operative societies of the pre-war period. In 19x3 there 
was a membership f)f 1,095 members, with 7 entrepots and 20 warehouses; in 
the same year sales of commodities amounted to 300,000 roubles or 150,000 
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dollars. Another large agricultural society Mariam poles tJkininku Draitgove 
had in 1913 as many as 22 branches. Its main object was the encouragement 
of technical progress in farming ; its trading operations were of small extent. 
It should be added that in 1912-14, several co-operative dairies, worked by hand, 
were established. 

In the course of the European war Lithuania was laid waste, and nearly 
all the property of the co-operative societies, land, buildings, etiuipment, etc. 
was destroyed. Some consumers’ societies only were able, during the Cerinau 
occupation, to carry on a much reduced activity. 

With the proclamation of the independence of Lithuania in 1918 a Jiew 
chapter in the history of Eithuanian co-operation opened. 

The provisional Government devoted attention to co-operation, and in 1919 
a special Department of co-operation was organised under the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, the Ministry itself being later incorporated in the Ministry of 
Finances. The purpose of this Department was to establish conditions favour¬ 
able to the development of co-operation, by drafting legislative measures on 
co-operative societies, by publishing model rules, etc. On 30 Januar}' 1919, a 
law was promulgated on the co-operative societies and tlieir Unions by the 
terms of which all that was required for the constitution of a co-operative 
society w'as simple registration whereas before the war a special permit had 
always been necessary. Freedom to establish unions was also confirmed by the 
law. After the enactment of this measure the development of the cc^-operalive 
movement went on very rapidly. The first to be organised were the (M)nsum- 
ers’ societies, a fact which is explained by the scarcity and dearness of com¬ 
modities at that time in Eithuania. After 1922, that is, after the introduction 
of a stable currenc}^ rural co-operative credit societies, agricultural societies 
and co-operative dairies began to be organised. 

Up to 1923 conditions were not favourable to the development of agricultural 
co-operation, as the currency had been liable to perpetual fluctuations ; uj) to 
the time of the introduction of the stabilised national currency (*' lita ” — i/io 
gold dollar) in October 1922, German money was circulating in Eithuania. 
The sale of agricultural products had also been an easy matter. In 1923 the 
situation changed : Lithuanian agriculture was by that time no longer sitflering 
from war conditions, and considerable quantities of exportable agricultural 
products began to depress the home market, while supplies of foreign products 
were constarLtl3?- increasing on external markets. Lithuanian farmers were thus 
compelled to organise the co-operative sale of their products and to give attention 
to the improvement of quality in order to secure an external market and to 
sustain the competition of other exporting countries. To effect such ends, 
agricultural co-operative societies, co-operative dairies, etc., were founded. 

It should be noted that the agrarian, reform, in consequence of which the 
liumber of small farmers in Eithuania became larger, has not been without 
influence on the rapid development of agricultural co-operation; it is, in fact, 
the small farmers who seem to have the more aptitude for co-operation, which 
is, as the Lithuanian small farmer is well aware, the essential condition of the 
material and moral wellbeing of any indi^ddual. 
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II. — Tub Lkgab Basis of Lithuanian- Co-opbrative Societies. 

With tile exception of the Territory of JMeniel,where the German law of 
1889 on co-operative societies in still [in force, the co-operative societies in 
Lithuania are re,emulated by tlie law of 30 January 1919, to which on 12 November 
1929 an amendment was made relating to the liability of members, and an 
addition in res])ect of the supervision and inspection of societies and their unions. 

this law the name of co-operative society designates a society with 
a variable meinbership and share capital, carrying out activities under a vSpecial 
name and with the object of increasing the material and moral welfare of its 
members by tlie organisation of the work jointly of its associates and of its 
various economic institutions 'h The formation of a co-operative society does not 
retpure a S])ecial airlhorisation ; it is enough to forward the rules of the society 
to the Insi)ection of Kstablishnients and undertakings submitting accounts for 
public audit at the IMinistr}^ of LinancCvS, for examination and subsequent re¬ 
gistration. From the date of re.gistralion of the rules the society becomes a cor¬ 
porate body. Ihdlowing registration the foiuiders summon a meeting which 
constitutes the society and proceeds to the election of the administrative organs. 

The management of the business of the co-operative society is in the hands 
of the general meeting, of the Adminis'^rative Council and of the Supervisory 
Cottticil, sliould this last be provided for in the rules, liach member of the 
society has one vote at the general meeting, even though lie holds more than 
one share. This vote cannot be transferred by him to another person. The 
Administrative Council must, in the course of the four months following the 
end of the financial year, summon the general meeting to discuss and ai^prove 
the activity of the society, its statement of receipts and expenditure, and its 
profit and loss account. The accounts and the position as regards receipts 
and expenditure of the society must be examined by the audit Committee elected 
by the general meeting, and the result of this examination must be communicated 
subsequently to the meeting. This same Committee of audit must also examine 
into the management of the property of the society, and the work carried out 
by it, at least once a year ; for this purpose it may call upon the Administrative 
Council and the Supervisory Council to supply all the information necessary. 
It may be noted that the Inspection of establishments and undertakings 
controls, through its inspectors, the activity of co-operative societies and ascertains 
if their activities are being carried on in accordance with their rules. 

The liability of the members in respect of the liabilities of the societ3^ does 
not exceed the amount of their shares, or, in addition, a fixed sum as stated in 
the rules. By the terms of the law a member cannot withdraw from the society 
before the last day of the financial year, and then only on condition of having 
given notice three months in advance. Members withdrawing are liable, jointly 
and severally with the reixiaining members, for the liabilities of the society 
undertaken before their withdrawal, for one year dating from the day of their 
resignation, unless a longer period is prescribed in the rules. To meet any losses 
that may be experienced by the society, a reserve fund must be formed, into 
which at least one fourth of the annual profit must be paid ; these first charges 
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on tlie net profit in favour of the reserve funds are made up to the value of the 
share capital; the members’ dividend may not exceed 8 per cent, of the net 
profit. 

Certain fiscal exemptions are granted in I/ithuania to co-operati\a" societies 
and their unions. All co-operative credit societies and all co-operative insurance 
societies as well as co-operative labour societies and consumers' .‘societies, provided 
the share capital does not attain 50,000 litas, are exempt from license fees in 
virtue of former Russian laws still in force. Up to 1930 the Uithuanian law 
relating to taxes on incomes from commerce, manufacture, banking and tnides,. 
exempted from the payment of these taxes unions of co-operative societies of 
all types, all co-operative credit and farming societies, and all consumers' societies 
provided that the share capital in any case was less than ^0,000 litas, as well 
as all co-operative societies doing business only with their own members, even 
if possessing share capital in excess of 50,000 litas. Since 1931 exemption from 
payment of the income tax has been granted to co-operative societies and unions 
only in cases where the share capital was less than 50,000 litas ; societies and 
unions possessing share capital of 50,000 litas or more are not exempted, with 
the exception of those limiting their activities to their own members ; those not 
exempted are liable to a tax amounting to 8 per cent, of the net profit. Other 
undertakings and firms which are under the obligation of communicating their 
statements of receipts and expenditure to the Ministry of Finance must pay 16 
per cent, of the net profit. Some classes of co-operative societies further 
benefit by certain exemptions in respect of payment of stamp duties. 

III. — CO-OPERATIV15 AgRICTOTURAI. SoCIETIEJS (PROPEREY SO CAEEED), CO¬ 
OPERATIVE MARKETING SOCIETIES AND SOCIETIES EOR THE SUPPLY OP REQUISITES. 

As already stated (see Heading I) the first societies to be organised in in¬ 
dependent lyithuania were the consumers' societies. Nearly all these societies 
adopted the model rules, published in 1919 by the Department of Co-operation. 
By the terms of these rules, the object of consumers' societies is not merely 
'' to supply their members with the various consumption commodities and requi¬ 
sites for their work ", but also " xo assist members in organising the sale of their 
products and in other ways As the greater number of the members of these 
consumers'societies are small or family farmers, the supplies required are not 
merely articles for their own consumption but also farm requisites, fertilisers, 
seeds, concentrated feeding stuffs, farm implements, etc. In addition the society 
buys some part of the product of their labour. It will thus be seen that before 
the appearance in 1923, of the farming societies, the co-operative supply of farm 
requisites and, in part, the joint sale of farm products, were in the hands of the 
consumers' societies and their unions. The most important among these was 
the '' Uietuvos" Kooperaeijos Bendroviii S^junga ” - the Union of Lithuanian 
Co-operative Societies - founded in 1920. 

Organisation of the farming societies began definitely in 1923. A large 
number of these did not regard themselves as trading societies, and were regis¬ 
tered, in virtue of the law relating to associations not organised for profit, at the 
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office of the competent District head, the^.ernis of the rules, the purpose 
of a farming society is to encourage the technical progress of agriculture by 
diftusing iniorination on the scientific methods of agricultural production, by 
organising lectures and exhibitions, etc. Besides these purely’ educational pur¬ 
poses, the object of these societies is to assist their members and other farmers in 
the purchase of farm machines and implements, breeding animals, seeds and 
fertilisers, in making suitable installations for the grading of cereals, drying of 
fruit, service stations, etc. Hie financial stinctiire of these societies has not 
l^een in any way jiroperly adapted to all these purposes, and consequently when 
trading operations were entered upon, the unsuitability of the societies became 
'Recognised and it became necessary to give them a structure resembling that of 
the consumers’ co-()])erative societie.s. The agricultural trading societies pur¬ 
chased from farmers the jiroduct of their farming and sold whem fertilisers, and 
farm machines and implements. Some of them possessed warehouses similar 
to those belonging to the consumers' societies. In many localities, these socie¬ 
ties were working side by side with the consumers' societies, which were, in part, 
carrying on identical trading operations. The resulting overlapping in the 
sphere of co~o])cralivc purcliase of farm requisites retarded the development 
of co-operative agricultural trading societies. In order to eliminate this over¬ 
lapping, the re-organisation of the two types of societies was undertaken in 1931. 
Amalgamation was effected of the consumers’ societies and the farming societies 
working in the same hu'alilies and carrying out in part identical trading oper¬ 
ations. The ot her organisations were left standing but under the new designation 
of eo-operalive agricullural societies^' %kio kooferatyva^) in place of 

"farming societies" and consumers' societies. 

The Ihlio!) of ihe co-ojicrative consumeis'societies - the " Lietuvos Koope- 
raeijos Hendrov’H Sjytmga " - amalgamated with the Union of Lithuanian 
Co-operative Agricullural vSocieties - "Lietuvos Zenies Ukio Kooperatyvii vS^- 
Junga The new Union took the name of " Lietuvos Zemes Ukio Kooperatyvii 
Stifittinga ", abbreviated to " Lietiikis The members of the Union of Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers' vSocieties were afliliated with the " Lietukis 

At the present time the "Lietukis ", founded in 1923, is the only union of 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale. Up to 1929, the farming societies 
were grouped in two Unions, the Farmers’ Union or " Lietuvos tJkininkii 
J 5 q.junga " (from uyzy onwards the Union of Farmers' Co-operative Societies or 
" Lietuvos tTkininkn Kooperatyvii Siyunga ") and the Union of Lithuania 
Agricultural Co-operative vSocieties or "Lietuvos Zemes tTkio Kooperatyvii S^- 
jimga This latter Union is a purely co-operative organisation, whereas the 
"Lietuvos Ukininkti S^junga" is a political groitp which until 1927 also carried 
on an economic activity in the sphere of co-operation. In 1927, the former 
Union transferred its economic activity to an organisation newly formed under 
the designation "Lietttvos 0 kininki| Kooperat3rvH S^junga " (Union of Co-oper¬ 
ative vSocieties of Lithuanian Fanners). Up to 1926, the year of the foundation 
of the Chamber of Agriculture, a body made responsible by the Government for 
the development of agriculture, the two central unions gave their attention, 
besides trading in farm requisites and farm products, to the encouragement of 
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the technical progress and the development of agriculture, Their experts deliv¬ 
ered lectures on agricultural questions, gave advice to cultivators on tlie use 
of mineral fertilisers, on the improvement of live stock, etc., supervised and di¬ 
rected trial plots on the farms of cultivators, etc. At the same time the organis¬ 
ation of co-operative dairies was actively carried out by the Unions, with the 
result that these latter included, from the first, not only the agricultural socie¬ 
ties but also the co-operative dairying societies. It proved in practice that 
the grouping of the dairies, as special types of co-operative society, with 
the unions of farming societies did not give good results. For this reason the 
dairying societies were detached in 1926 from their respective central organis¬ 
ations, and became independent institutions grouped in a Union of Co-operative 
Dairies. In this way since 1927, the Union of Lithuanian Agricultural Co-operati\^e 
Societies and the Union of. Co-operative Societies of Lithnanian Farmers have 
become exclusively Unions of Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. In 
view of the fact that the activity of these two unions extended in both cases 
over the whole of Lithuania, the resulting competition between them had a 
prejudicial effect on the development of the co-operative agricultural trading 
societies. Accordingly the Government in 1926 initiated measures with the 
object of remedying this drawback. In 1929, the Union of Co-oj)erative Societies 
of Lithuanian Farmers was forced to cease working, and from that time the 
Union of Lithuanian Co-operative Agricultural Societies (known as ‘Tjetilkis ") 
is the only Union of co-operative agricultural societies* In 1931, as previously 
stated, the Union of Co-operative Consumers' Societies became associated with 
the Lietukis 

At the present time the Lietukis and the societies grouped under it supply 
farmers with tools, farm machines, fertilisers, seeds, concentrated feeds, house-* 
hold wares, and in a word all requirements. On the other hand the Lietukis 
and the grouped societies buy from the farmers for resale cereals, pulse, clover 
seeds, linseed, fruits, etc. (For co-operative trading in eggs see under Pleading IV). 
The Lietukis has leased from the Ministry of Agriculture two elevators, one at 
Kaunas and one at Siauliai, which enables it to supply cereals to the army and 
to export them. In the localities where co-operative agricultural societies are 
functioning, the Lietukis does not undertake trading operations, while on the 
other hand where no such societies are in existence it opens entrepots and ware¬ 
houses and places itself in direct commercial relations with the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. The larger co-operative societies also often maintain branches 
and warehouses. At the present time it is open to any cultivator to enter into 
relations with a co-operative agricultural society for purclia.se and sale. 

It should be added that the Lietukis maintains certain factories for the 
preparation of flax fibre; to these the growers in the neighbourhood or even 
at some distance bring their flax to have it treated by improved methods. In 
addition, the Lietukis has leased a large mill with the view to providing its 
members with flour and bran ground from their own grain or to selling these 
products to other parties. Since the beginning of 1933 the Lietukis has instituted 
with the ** Pienocentras(see Heading IV) and the *'Maistas" (see Heading VI) 
a share company for the working of a soap factory. 
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A31 important part is taken by the Lietukis in the trade in cereals, fertilisers^ 
farm machines, coal, cement, sheet iron and sugar. Nearly the whole of the 
cereals bong]it by the Army Commissariat is supplied by the Lietukis. In 1931 
and 193^^ quantity of wheat, rye and oats exported b}?' the Lietukis was 
90 per cent, of the aggregate export of these products during the years in question 
In 1931 the turnover resulting from the sale of chemical fertilisers amounted 
to more than 50 per cent, of the aggregate turnover relating to the same article 
throughout tlie country ; in the case of farm machines more than 50 per cent* 
of the business in 1931 was done by the Lietukis. In IQ32 commodities were 
vSold b}' the Lidukts to a total value of 28.85 million litas, including foodstuffs 
18.49 million, iertilisers for 5.39, and farm, machines for 0.79 million litas. 
The ilnancial position of the Lietukis is, in spite of the crisis, quite satisfactory. 
Tliis will ap])ear from the following table in respect of the main items shown 
on the balance sheet for 1931 and 1932 (millions of litas) : 


Owned capital of Lietukis . . * 

31-X11-1931 

. , 0.99 

3I-XII--1932 

1.15 

Stocks iji store. 

• • 3-44 

4.25 

Due to Creditors. 

. . 5.60 

5-29 

Due from Debitors. 

. . 1.99 

1-53 

Net pro lit. 

• • 0-13 

0.05 

Ihdance sheet total.. 

• • I 3 ' 4 f^ 

12.93 

(Number of members . . . . . 

. . 114 

138) 


The iiicnibcrshi]) of the co-(q)erative agricultural societies constituting the 
Lietukis is almost entirely confmed to small farmers and owners of medium 
sized farms. The large farmers have organised an agricultural trading society 
with head(|uar1ers at Kaunas. The capital of this society amounted at the end 
of 1931 to 552,021 litas; and in the same year its turnover was 479,839 litas. 

to 1932 there was in active working in the Territory of Memel a co¬ 
operative soeiet}^ for ])Urchase and sale with 164 members and a turnover of 
3.5 million litas in 1931. In 1932 this society amalgamated with the Raiffeisen- 
Ha nddsf'csrllscli aft. 


IV. — Co-OPi5nATrvF, Dairies. 

As already stated the organi.sation of co-operative dairies was begun in 1923. 
The natural and economic conditions, for example, the preponderance of small 
and medium- sized farms, mainly due to the agrarian reform, are especially 
favourable to the development of live stock breeding and with it to that of the 
dairying industry in Lithuania. The most serious obstacle encountered in the 
organisation of the first co-operative dairies was the want of capital, the result 
of tlic Russian and German inflations, and in consequence the State was obliged 
to provide financial avssistanoe. The number of the co-operative dairies quickly 
rose from 20 in i()24 co 88 in 1925 and in 192G to 196 including 82 steam dairies. 
It would have required too large capital sums to extend the network of co-oper¬ 
ative ilairies and to arrange for the delivery of milk to the very distant dairies, 
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and hence from 1927 installations for cream separation have been established, 
where the cream is separated and forwarded to the dairies for transformation 
into butter. As these establishments had no equipment other than the separators, 
their installation did not press heavily on the farmers' budget. They belong 
either to the dairies which undertake to w’ork them, or to societies which make 
contracts with neighbouring dairies for the delivery of the creanu The number 
of these separator centres rose rapidly from 53 in 1927 to 400 in 1920 and to 
1868 in 1932. In 1932 there were in Lithuania 363 co-operati^^c dairies, including 
three in the Territory of Memel. In addition to the co-operative dairies, about 
70 private dairies aie working in Tithnania, nearly 40 of which are in the 
Territory of Memel. These arc engaged almost exclusively in the manufacture 
of cheese. 

Organisation and Activity of Co-operative Dairies. 

The capital required for the construction of buildings and purchase of 
machinery is obtained by borrowing from the hand Bank; in addition, the co¬ 
operative dairies which conform to the rules established by the Chamber of 
Agriculture obtain a subsidy. These subsidies are small in amount liut are of 
great importance to these dair^’- societies as increasing their solvency. Members 
of the society are liable in respect of the liabilities of the society for a fixed stun 
per head of dairy cows the milk of which is delivered to the dairy. At the 
time of admission the members are expected to pay registration fees and a 
certain sum per cow. In addition every member undertakes to pay a supple¬ 
mentary sum per dairy cow, to cover losses in the event of the financial resources 
of the society not being sufficient to pay the debts. Members undertake to 
deliver their entire milk production to the co-operative dairy, with the exception 
of the quantity reqtiired for their own consumption. Non- members’ milk is 
also taken by the co-operative dairies. Suppliers deliver milk themselves to 
the dairy or to the separating establislament and take back the skimmed milk^ 
Payment is made each month and calculated according to the content in but- 
terfat of the milk, which is determined, as a rule, once a fortnight. Members 
are paid at a higher rate than non-members. In the majority of cases the 
skimmed milk is returned free of charge to the suppliers. 

The management of the dairy society is in the hands of the Administrative 
Council the members of which frequently receive a fee, especially if living at 
some distance from the headquarters of the society. The accounts are usually 
kept by a paid accountant. The technical staff of the co-operative dairies 
include a manager; the larger dairies also engage an assistant manager and a 
certain number of workpeople. The engagement of staff rests with the Admin¬ 
istrative CounciL The dairy manager receives a fixed salary ; he also receives 
free lodging, light, heating and dairy produce; in many cases he also receives a 
premium per kilo of first quality butter produced. 

The Lithuanian co-operative dairies are almost exclusively engaged in the 
manufacture of butter, for which is employed about equally either the cream 
supphed by the separating centres or the milk supplied directly to the dairy. 
The majority of the steam driven dairies have an average production of 6,000- 
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to 8,000 kgs. of milk per day. Nearly all are provided with the most modern 
machiner}^ imported from Denmark, Sweden or Germany, with artesian wells, 
and ice-boxes, making practicable the manufacture of first quality butter. 
According to figures supplied by the Pienocentras '' Union (see later) the number 
of suppliers, including non-members, of the 263 co-operative dairies in working 
and of the 1,868 separating centres, in 1932 was 81,745 with 254,717 dairy cows, 
or more than 25 per cent, of the farms of Lithuania. The quantity of milk 
supplied to all the dairies and separating centres in 1932 was 250.94 million kgs 
including 163.25 million kg. to the separating centres. With this milk 10,29 
million kg. of butter was manufactured, the average quantity of milk handled 
•4^1^1932 by the steam dairies was 1,340,000 kg. and by the ordinary dairies 
431,000 kg. The development of the co-operative dairies in shown in the follow¬ 
ing rable : 


Num ber of milk suppliers per 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

dairy. 

39 

54 

116 

221 

262 

310 

Number of cows j)er dairy . . 
Average quantity of milk snp- 

135 

181 

369 

654 

794 

968 

])lied by a supplier (kg.). 

3,173 

2-951 

2 - 4^3 

2 , 59 "^ 

2,755 

3-064 


The reduction in the cjuanlily of milk j>er supjdier in 1929 is due to tlie 
dearth of fodders cHUiseciuont on the poor harvest of 1928. 

Costs of production [jcr kg. of bntter vary naturally according to the quantit 
of milk handled, b'or example, iu 1931, for the steam ])ower dairies handling 
from <S(K),oo() to 900,000 kgs. of milk, the costs amounted to i.oi litas per kg. of 
butter ])roduced, for dairies having handled from i to 1.2 million kgs., to 0.81 
litas, and for tluKse which had handled from 1.8 to 2 million kgs, —to 0.77 litas. 
In view of the drop in prices of butter in these last years (practically all the 
butter made in the co-operative dairies being exported) the dairy societies have 
taken all possible means to reduce costs of production; the stipends of the 
members of the Administrative Council and the wages of employees have been 
reduced; milk suppliers transport the butter themselves to the railway station, 
and the cream from the separating centre to the dairy, fetch the ice themselves 
for the ice-safes, etc. Moreover, dairies taking only small quantities of milk 
join with those among their neiglibotirs which receive larger quantities and have 
improved e(jtiipinent for the manufacture of butter; sometimes these dairies 
effect complete amalgamation, sometimes they amalgamate only for the purpose 
of butter making. 

At the present time the dairy societies operating in Lithuania are grouped 
in a single Union only - the Central Union of Dairy vSocieties of Ihthuania 
{Centralinc Lietuvos Pieno Perdirbimo Bendroviu Sajtmga, abbreviated into ** Pie¬ 
nocentras''). As previously stated (.see Heading III) the dairy societies had 
been organised by the Union of I^thuanian Co-operative .Agricultural Societies, 
and by the Farmers' Union. At the beginning of 1926 the dairy societievS of the 
Farmers’ Union separated from the Union and organised the Lietuvos Pieno 
Perdirbimo Bendroviti S^ijunga ", or Union of the co-operative dairy societies of 
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Ivithuania. At the end of the same 3’^ear the dairy section of the Union ot 
Lithuanian Co-operative Agricultural Societies also withdrew from the Union of 
which it was an integral part and became an independent institution under the 
designation of Centraline Lietuvos Pieno Perdirbimo Bendroviii S^junga 
abbreviated as ** Pienocentras The co-existence of these two Unions hindered 
the development of dairy co-operation, since both were in active operation over 
the whole of Lithuania, From 1926 steps were taken by the Governnient to 
remedy this overlapping. In 1928, the Union of Co-operative Dairy ySocieties 
of Lithuania was obliged to suspend operations ; the dairy societies which had 
been grouped under it joined the Central Union of Co-operative Dairy vSocieticvS 
of Lithuania, or the “ Pienocentras 

The Pienocentras establishes co-operative dairies in suitable places, distrib¬ 
utes to the member societies machines, small casks, parchment paper, salt, etc. 
The technical instnictors of the Central Union prepare plans and estimates c)f 
dairies to be established, its fitters set up the new machinery as required and 
examine and repair machinery in working. Its advisors in dairying visit the 
dairies and instruct the managers on technical points; the work of sinking the 
artesian wells is supervised by the Union’s experts, and its accountancy advisers 
visit the dairies to give assistance in organisation and book-keeping. 

In addition the Pienocentras organises courses fi>r the managers of the 
separating centres, and gives encouragement to the periodicals etc. of the dairy 
industry. The most important function of the Pienocentras is the marketing 
of the butter manufactured by the member dairy societies, .alike on the export 
and the home market. Several warehouses are maintained by the Union at 
Kaunas and at Meinel for the sale of dairj^ products. Pasteurised milk is also 
supplied to the inhabitants of the provisional capital of Lithuania. vSince a very 
small proportion onl}" of the butter manufactured by the co-operative dairies is 
consumed in the country, the most important function of Pienocentras is to 
find markets abroad for the Lithuanian butter. It may be noted that prior to 
the introduction of State inspection, i. e., up to i November 1927, inspection of 
butter for export w^as carried out by the Pienocentras itself. The Union has. 
in fact contributed largely, thanks to the activity and initiative of the members 
of its Administrative Council, to the rapid introduction of butter inspection by 
the State as well as to the prompt construction of modern cold storage plant in 
the port of Memel, through which all bucter exported is shipped. The establish¬ 
ment in 1932 of a station for research work in regard to the appearance of defects- 
or deterioration in butter is equally due to the initiative of the Administrative 
Council of the Pienocentras. 

The development of the export of butter by the Pienocentras is shown in 
the following table: 


Quantity exported in metric 

1927 

1928 

1939 

1930 

1931 


tons. * . . 

Quantity exported as percen¬ 
tage of all Lithuanian 

551 

1375 

2810 

6027 

7461 

92S1 

butter exported % . . . 

27 

S 9 

75 

89 

94 

96 
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From the above figures it is clear that there has been a steadily increasing 
export of butter by the Pienoceniras and that this Union is becoming practically 
the sole exporter of Uitliuanian butter. It may be noted that the progress; in 
spite of the crisis, of this industry in Lithuania is to be ascribed to the centralis¬ 
ation of the co-operative production and exportation of Lithuanian butter in 
the hands of a single Union, 

The financial position of the Pienoceniras may be ascertained from the 
examination of the most inipoitant items of the balance sheet (expressed in 
millions of Hi as) : 



1 January 

I January 

I January 


1931 

1932 

1932 

Owned ca])ital . . , 

.... 0.56 

1-35 

1.69 

Due to creditors . . 

.... 4.32 

3.12 

2.82 

Due from debtors . 

.... 2.77 

3-63 

2.40 

Net Profit . . . , . 

.... 0.15 

0.19 

0.12 

Balance- sheet total 

.... 6.09 

7.68 

7-83 


Since 19.^9 tiie Pienoceniras has also exported eggs. During the years 
i923-vU>, the co-operative export of eggs was eflected by the regional Ihiion of 
co-operative agrictiltural societies known as Gamintojas " at Siauliai. Kggs 
were delivered by (S5 co'0])ctati\e societies to the grading cenires of that Union, 
which exj)oi1cd .^,055 thousaud eggs in 3924, 3,725 thousand in 1025, and 1,157 
Ihousatul in i920. In couse(|iiei]ce of the want of experience of its managers, 
of the beginning of the price decline in 1926 on the world market, and fen* <ither 
reasons the G,;uuiniojas " was obliged to suspend, in 192^, this branch of its 
activities. In the same year it became associated with the Liclakis, In 1929 
the Pienoceniras ])roccedcd to organise the co-operative trade in eggs. It ivS 
not necessar}' to engage special employees for collection of eggs ; the farmers 
themselves can c'ollect their eggs at the same time as their milk. Subsequent 
collection is carried out both by the agricultural co-operative societies and the 
consumers’ co-operative societies. From the collecting centres, eggs are transpor¬ 
ted to the nearest grading centres where final grading and packing is effected. 
The Pienoceniras effects the sale of eggs abroad or in its own warehotises of dairy 
products. The development of the trade in eggs through the Pienoceniras is 


illustrated by the following figures : 

1929 1931 1932 

Number of societies (acting as collecting centrovs) , , . , 47 130 no 

Number of eggs purchased (in thousands).485 56x5 9800 

Quantity of eggs exported (in thousands).360 4815 8760 


In 1932 the figure representing the egg export of the Pienoemtras formed 
nearly 20 per cent, of the total export figure of eggs from Lithuania during 
the year. In spite of the crisis and in spite of the decrease in this latter figure 
the Pienoceniras was able in 1932 to increase its exports by 82 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with X931 and to occupy the leading place among exporters of Lithuanian 
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V. — RniiAi Co-operative Credit Societies. 

For the first 3^ears of the revival of the Lithuanian State, it proved necessary 
to reorganise the whole credit system completely, as the capital of the formerly 
existing credit societies had been dissipated during the war in Russia or had disap¬ 
peared during the German inflation. The confidence of the public in this type 
of co-operative societies had been shaken by the depreciation of the deposits 
which had been placed with these societies. Moreover the continual devaluation 
of the German currency introduced into the country by the authorities of the 
occupation tended to prevent persons who had money to invest from placing it 
in co-operative credit establishments. Finally during the first years that followed 
the proclamation of Lithuanian independence, the fact that the existence of the 
State itself was in danger, was also very far from favourable to the development 
of this t3^e of co-operative societies. During the period of inflation, too, the 
farmers did not require credit. The introduction in October 1922 of a stabilised 
currency - the Litas - removed the most important of these obstacles to the 
development of co-operative credit. But as a consequence of the depreciation 
of the Russian and German currencies the financial resources of the country 
considerably diminished, while the possibility of obtaining foreign credits was 
nil, on account of the unstable political situation of Lithuania at that time. 
The shortage of working capital made itself felt, and the necessity of forming 
co-operative credit societies was recognised by all, and especially by the farmers. 
It was found, on forming the societies, that there were numerous applications 
for loans azid very few deposits made. The Government was not at the time 
in a position to place funds at the disposal of the societies for the formation of 
capital. To meet these difficulties, at least in part, the members were themselves 
obliged to constitute the resources immediately required for the society and 
accordingly they paid up their shares on enrolment. The co-operative credit 
societies also obtained advances from the Lithuanian Bank of Co-operation and 
from the Central Bank of the Farmers' Union (the Farmers' Central Bank). 
As soon as the societies began to make loans to their members, deposits were 
immediately made, and the societies were then in .a position to apply for advances 
to the Bank of Issue, to the savings banks, and, later, to the Land Mortgage 
Bank. 

Up to 1927 the co-operative credit societies were constituted in accordance 
with model rules prepared by the Inspection of Credit Institutions and Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies at the Ministry of Finance, which since 1932 has become the 
Inspection of Establishments and Undertakings presenting accounts for public 
audit. Provisions was made in the rules, in addition to the granting of credit 
to members, for trading operations, such as supply of fertilisers, and activities 
meeting the moral and social needs of the members. Each member is expected 
to pay up one share, on an average 25 litas, on his enrolment, and to undertake 
a liability up to double the total of the credit opened for him. The co-operative 
credit societies accept deposits from any quarter, but only members can obtain 
loans. Loans are granted for a period not exceeding 18 months and on condition 
of being utilised for the purposes indicated by the borrower. The rural co-oper- 
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ative credit societies make loans against the deposit of securities. Recovery 
of loans not paid on expir}" is effected by the municipal authorities of the com¬ 
munes or by the police according to a very simple form of procedure, in virtue 
of a iornier Russian law still in force. 

In 1927, and on the initiative of the Ministry of Agricnlture, a beginning 
was made with the organisation of agricultural credit banks, callea '' communal 
These banks differ from the co-operative credit banks in the following respects : 
they are i^rohibited by their rules from undertaking trading operations and 
also from any activities for the non-material interests of their members, for 
example, from founding libraries, making grants to periodicals, etc. The activity 
each bank is limited to the commune in which it is established ; membership 
is open to the farmers ot the commune holding more than 2 hectares of land ; 
one member of the Administrative Council and one substitute member must be 
elected from among the members of the agricultural council or their substitutes. 

In connection with the formation of ‘'communal'’ banks, and with the 
endeavours of the Government to strengthen the financial activity of the rural 
co-operative credit societies, there were issued in 1928 by the Council of Ministers 
“ Regulations relating to the formation of foundation capital of agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies In virtue of these regulations, advances are made 
by the Public Treasury to the agricultural co-operative credit societies, for the 
formation of their foundation capital. The rate of interest on these advances 
is 3 per cent, and repayment must be effected during the 13 subsequent years, 
the first payment being due at the end of the sixth year. The co-operative 
credit societies receiving advances in this way are expected to undertake* inter 
alitty not to operate except within the limits of the commune in which they have 
their head<]uarters, not to pay any remuneration to members, of the Adminis¬ 
trative Council until the total of the loans granted by the society amounts to 
100,000 litas. The member of the Administrative Council w^ho keeps the books 
of the society may recei^’'e the salary provided for on the budget; further, the 
rate of interest, including the commission, to be charged by the co-operative 
societies for the loans made by them must not exceed 12 per cent. 

The following figures may serve to give some idea of the position of the 
rural co-operative societies, without taking into account the agricultural credit 
co-operative societies of the Territory of Memel:— 


Capital owned by the societies (in 

31 Uecembiir 

J930 

31 December 
1931 

31 Deccml^cr 

1933 

ntillions of litas) 

5.22 

6.08 

6.98 

Deposits (in millions of litas) . . * 

17-13 

20.86 

21.19 

Debts to Banks (in millions of litas). 

8.94 

12.13 

12.35 

I^oans granted (in millions of litas). 

31.70 

40.52 

41.66 

Number of societies . , * . . , 

387 

285 

292 


The position of the lyithuanian rural co-operative credit societies is sound. 
Of their borrowers 93 per cent,’ are cultivators, whose holdings are' relatively 
lightly indebted. In addition, the supplementary liability, equal to half the 
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amount of the credit opened for each of the nearly 80,000 members, constitutes 
a special guarantee for the security of the deposits and of the other forms of 
capital. 

Up to 1929 the Lithuanian co-operative societies of agricultural credit 
apart from those existing on the Territory of Memel, belonged to two Central 
Unions : the Bank of Lithuanian Co-operation ~ “ Lietuvos Kooperacijos Ban¬ 
kas - and the Central Farmers’ Bank - Centralinis tTkininku Bankas In 
consequence of unsuccessful operations for the account of the Farmers’ Union 
the Central Farmers’ Bank was obliged in 1929 to go into liquidation. At the 
present time, the majority of rural co-operative credit societies in working are 
attached to the Lithuanian Bank of Co-operation, founded in 1920. Among 
the members of this Bank, however, there are included not merely the co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies, but also co-operative consumers’ societies and other co¬ 
operative societies. The share to be subscribed by the member society is 500 
litas ; the liability of each member fo'r the operations of the Central Union amounts 
to double the value of the credits which, in case of need, might be advanced to 
any one of them by the Bank. Apart from its financial functions, the Bank 
also assists the agricultural credit co-operative societies by gi\dng them instruc¬ 
tions and guidance, and by supervising and co-ordinating their activity. 

The following figures will illustrate the activity of the Bank of Lithuanian 
Co-operation :— 



31 December 

1930 

31 December 
1931 

31 Decern l)or 
1932 

Number of members (includ¬ 
ing the co-operative 

credit societies) . . . 

255 (181) 

221 (173) 

205 (165) 

Owner capital (millions of 

litas). 

o.6t 

0.65 

0.63 

Deposits. 

6.3 

6.9 

6.0 

Debts at the Banks. . . . 

0.3 

14 

I.O 

Loans granted. 

6.3 

6.9 

6.0 

Balance sheet total .... 

10.2 

10.7 

9.1 


In the Territory of Memel are found co-operative credit societies of the 
Raiffeisen type, organised before the war. In 1932 there were 39 of these. The 
position of these Raiffeisen co-operative societies was as follows on the 31 De¬ 
cember of 1929, 1930 and 1931 respectively :~ 



31 December 

3r December 

31 December 


1929 

1930 

1931 

Share capital in 

millions of litas). 0.19 

0.26 

0.20 

Deposits. . . . 


17-3 

18.7 

Debts to Banks 


4.88 

6.11 

Loans granted . 

b 

00 

20.89 

23.47 


In 1923 the Raiffeisen co-operative societies of the Territory of Memel 
founded a central Bank Raifieisenbank A, G. which as a rule makes advances 
to members in the form of current account. 
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VI. — Other Agricueturae Co-operative Organisations. 

Among the other agricultural co-operative organisations, the most important 
are the Breeders’ Associations. In 1932, there were three societies of cattle 
breeders, three of horse-breeders, one of pig breeders, and one of poultry and 
small stock breeders. The number of these societies is very limited as their 
activity in each case is extended over the whole country. Their most important 
work is the keeping of herd books. The Herd Testing Associations work in 
close touch with the Cattle Breeders’ societies ; in 1931-32 there were 145 societies 
including 2,919 herds and 33,661 cows under test. The five first testing associa- 
-4iQAS were founded in 1923. This type of agricultural co-operative societies did 
not exist in Lithuania before tha war. All the Breeders’ societies work in close 
contact with the Kaunas Chamber of Agriculture which supervises and co-ordin¬ 
ates their activity. 

Among agricultural co-operative societies of less importance there should be 
mentioned (figures in brackets show those registered up to i January 1933) : 
apiculturists* societies (17), co-operative societies for the joint use of farm machines 
and implements (109) ,and a Central Insurance Union or « Kooperacija». This 
last acts as a co-operative fire insurance society. The membership is drawn 
mainly from the iamily farming class and fioin the existing co-operative societies. 
Kor 1932 the cajutal insured amounted to 30 million litas. 

It will h(d seen from the jmeceding account that co-operation plays an impor¬ 
tant jjart in nearly all branches of agriculture in Uitlmania. The production of 
bacon - Ifitlniania having become in recent years one of the main suppliers of 
bacon to the British market - and the sugar industry are alone in being in the 
hands of share com])anies, the “ Maistos ” and the Uietuvos Cukrus respectively. 
The "Maistas” has four large niodeiu establishments for the preparation of 
bacon and the **Lietuvos Cukrus” established in 1931 the leading sugar refinery 
in lyithuama. At the present time, the Ministry of Agriculture is the largest 
shareholder of the two limited companies, but the number of shares held by the 
farmers is on the increase and with time they will acquire the greater proportion 
of the shares of these companies. When payments to the farmers are made 
by the ” Maistas ”, the company keeps 5 litas per pig delivered and hands over 
shares foi the value of the sum retained. The payments of the “ lyietuvos 
Cukrus ” to the beet growers are made in a vsimilar way. 

Vn. — 1 'he Councie of IvItiiuanian Co-operative Societii^s. 

Tlie first Congress of Lithuanian co-operative societies was held in March 
1920. The second Congress, which was held in May 1922, passed a resolution 
for the formation of a directing organ of Lithuanian co-operative societies. 
In the same year, the Lietuvos Kooperatvyii Taryba” (Council of Lithuanian 
Co-operative vSocieties) began to function. Its activities include : examination 
of questions of cotntnon interest on the subject of co-operation, co-ordination 
of the activity of the societies, advisory and inspecting functions, the organisation 
of courses in co-operation, the summoning of congresses of all the Lithuanian 
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co-operative societies, the representation and protection of the interests of the 
societies as against any action of the public authorities. At the present time 
the Council includes among its members the “ lyietukis the Pienocentras 
the lyietuvos Kooperacijos Bankas ”, the Insurance Union Kooperacija 
The Council publishes a monthly review “ Talka ” (Common Toil) and a popular 
paper Bendras Barbas” (WorJc in common). The Council of Lithuanian Co¬ 
operative Societies, it may be added, belongs to the International Co-operative 
Alliance and represents its societies at international congresses of co-operation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Skedorf Prof. Br. W. and Hesse Prof. Br. P.: Grundriss der landwirtschaftlichen 
Marktlehre. Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandliuig P. Parey. 1932, pp. XII and 351. 

[The appearance of a book on the science of agricultural marketing may be 
regarded as a sign of the times, an index marking the present phase of world eco¬ 
nomic development. 

At the period of transition from the war to the peace economy when for more 
than four years European agricultural production remained greatly reduced, all efforts 
were directed towards restoration by every available means of agricultural resources 
and towards an increased agricultural production. Thus it was the problem of pro¬ 
duction and of increased production that mainly occupied the attention of statesmen 
in framing the different measures which arose out of the agrarian policy. 

In 1919 Prof. Seedorp, with whose name the whole movement of the scientific 
organisation of agricultural work in Germany immediately after the war was connec¬ 
ted, published his book: " The Improvement of Agricultural Work and the Better 
Training of Agricultural Workers with special reference to the Taylor system wherein 
he makes the following remark: “ The human labour force is today tlxe only 
assured and unassailable possession left to us in Germany... A complete and thorough 
investigation of the whole sphere of agricultural work is required. " The ideas to 
which expression was .given by Seedorf in this book took practical effect in the estab¬ 
lishment of institutes for research on agricultural production directed towards increas¬ 
ing the efSciency of human labour on the land (i). 

The importance of the problem of production on the international plane is 
briefly expressed in the resolution taken in 1920 by the International Labour Office 
for the initiation of an enquiry into the world economic production and for the stim¬ 
ulation”, in the words of its late brilliant Birector, Albert Thomas, in the preface 
to this enquiry (Vol. I, 1923, p. 12) “of the work of all the industrial classes with 
the object of obtaining a better return and in this way the making good of the 
deficiencies in production from which the whole world is sufering. ” 

The ’fate that befell this enquiry, which is embodied in three large volumes, was 
a strange one, since in the actual course of the investigations on the failure of pro¬ 
duction, there sup^ened a quite imexpected development in economic life, namely, 
that the insufficiency of the volume of production has suddenly become transformed 
into a well-marked over-production, with the consequence that the problem has 
become from this time forward not the development of production but rather the 

(i) See the pubUcatioti of the International Institute of Agriculture : VOrganisation Scicniiflqm dit 
Travail dgricole en Ewope, 1931. 
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crisis in respect of the marketing of agricultural products. As a result of the appli¬ 
cation of improved methods of work, production increased in 1925 in a proportion 
varying from 16 to tS per cent, of the level of 1913, while the growth of population 
over the same period of time was only 5 per cent. (Memorandum on Production 
and Trade. League of Nations. Prepared by the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Economic Conference. Geneva, 1926, p. 5). 

This situation has become since that date much aggravated. According to the 
vStatistical Yearbook of the League of Nations 1932-33 (p. 168), the world trade which 
in 1929 amounted to 68,641,000.000 dollars had fallen in 1932 to 26,611,000,000 dollars, 
in other words, the interstate trading relations declined in the course of those four 
years by more tlian 60 per cent. Nearly half of this legression in world trade is due 
J;r^the price decline, while the other half is a direct consequence of the contraction in 
the volume of trade. 

There has been no improvement in 1933. On the contrary, if the value of the 
world trade in 1929 be taken as 100, the imports in July 1933 are found to be reduced 
to 34 and the exports in the .same month to 35 [Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
League of Nations. No. 9, vSeptember 1933, P- 344)- 

The whole development of trade, instead of pursuing the pre-war course, has 
thu.s been undergoing during these latter years a very perceptible shrinkage. As was 
remarked by the Conference of Lxperts of the League of Nations for the prepara¬ 
tion of the vSecond International Economic Conference in January 1933 : “Every one 
wants to sell and no one wants to buy 

In consequence of this slate of affairs, much more careful attention is given than 
before by different iustitutioiis to economic conjunctures, to periodical fluctuations and 
in general to orgauusation of the market. 

A imni])er of books of an unofllcial nature dealing with the problems of the 
organisation of agricultural markets iiave also appeared within recent years, such 
are, for cxatupl?, the volumes published by Sering, Beckmann, Asmis, Hesse, etc. See- 
dorf himself, the pioneer of I'aylorism as applied to (rermaii agriculture, and Hesse 
hivS assistant and former co-worker at the Fommritz Institute, have now realised the 
necessity for turning their attention away from the factors of scientific production 
and of focussing it at present on the marketing of agricultural products. 

As an introduction to the general problem of the scientific conduct of marketing, 
a brief but clear description is given of the economic evolution of the market from 
its origin in the family economy down all the successive stages of the, foundation of 
towns and markets in mediaeval times, up to the emergence of the modern economy 
under which agricultural products, in order to find a market, have to pass often very 
far from their place of origin, and even to travense continents. With the aid of the 
available figures and the concrete facts, the effects are shown on the sale of agricult¬ 
ural productvS of the population factor, the changes in tire numbers and density of 
population, the decrease in income or more precisely in the purchasing power of that 
part of the income set for aside the satisfaction of food requirements. It is seen that 
in consequence of the facts stated the consumer turns towards the cheaper products 
of'inferior quality. 

Production of and demand for agricultural commodities develop independently, 
each pursuing its own course without any harmonious adaptation of the one to the 
other. The pre-war regulating force which intervened more or less satisfactorily in the 
relations of supply and demand and held the balance, as it were, between the demand 
of the world murkd and the supply from uiternational production, is now practically 
non-existent, unless indeed the .scientific principle of a planned economy replaces it, 
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In consequence the position is that either there is a production which far outstrips 
the demand for agricultural products, or the reduced demand, or rather the reduced 
market capacity, falls far below the volume of production. Just now it would ax)pear 
that both these phenomena are present, and thus it is that as a result of the im~ 
perfection of human reason to quote Descartes, or of human folly ", as the author 
says (p. 8), the whole world organism of economy has gone to pieces. 

The study of the characteristics of the different geographical zones of agricultural 
production on the national and international plane, and the analysis of the changes 
that have come about in the economic structure in the different countries, particAilarly 
the importing countries which after the war noticeably reduced their demand for agri¬ 
cultural products on the world market, are carried out by the authors with extraor¬ 
dinary erudition and lucidity. " There is fundamentally but little prospect "they vSay* 
" of a closer coincidence between production and the absorption capacity of the market 
being brought about again by natural means. This is the less probable seeing that 
the decline in the rate of increase of population in many countries seems to be de¬ 
finitely continuing, and that the food supply requirements accordingly do not on the 
whole increase to the same extent as formerly. In our opinion, it is only by State 
measures, and hence by artificial intervention, that production can be broaight into 
economic relations with market demands. " (p. 63). 

Following on the study of the objective factors that infiuence the organisation of 
the market and the price formation, special attention is given to the economic activity 
of man on the market, often puzzling in its manifestations and containing unknown 
elements, the commercial transactions of farmers in their capacity as dealers, and 
the part taken by co-operative associations in economic life. Questions of trade mon¬ 
opoly, tariffs, quotas and in general the place of the State in public life are^ treated 
with due regard for the interests of the whole community. 

The dominating idea of the writers is that the present disintegration of the world 
economic relations, and the difference in levels between the price of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts on the national market and on the world market, are causing serious hindrance 
to the economic progress of society. " Although to-day, in consequence of economic 
and political measures taken, the level of national prices frequently, as in (Germany, 
shows a divergence from those on the world market, and price formation is effected 
independently with the help of political factors, this state of things can hardly be 
regarded as a permanent situation, A radical change in the present day phenomena 
of the home and international markets would quite naturally stimulate the classes 
interested in trade movement of commodities to endeavour to obtain closer relations 
with the w^orld market. Given the confusion of prices on the world market such a 
rapprochement does not present any special interest. " (p. 305). 

The writers do not cherish the vain hope of suggesting a panacea for the normal 
re-establishment of agricultural trade. Their penetrating analysis however may prove 
,a stimulus to the investigation of the positive causes of the prevalent disorder in trade 
and may.largely contribute to form a sound judgment on all the problems of the agri¬ 
cultural market which at the present time are vexing countries and continents]. 

M. T. 

Sorokin, PimiM A. Zimmer-man, Carer C. and Gaepin. Charees J. A Systematic 
Source Book in Rural Sociology, The University of Minnesota Press, Mineapolis, Minn. 
: 193^^. Vols. 3. 

The combined effort of three well known authorities in the field of rural sociology 
in the U. S. A. has produced a work which is a very valuable contribution to the 
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literature on tliat subject. As the title of the work itself implies, the purpose of 
the three large volumes which constitute it is not to advance new theories or to lay¬ 
down new principles of rural sociology. In the words of the authors themselves this 
extensive work is intended chiefly to furnish students of rural economiCvS wflth as much 
inforniution as can be gathered on the subject from European, Asiatic and American 
historical and scientific literature ; and the authors have drawn upon the mOvSt ancient 
as well as from contem]x)rary sources. In fact the first part of Vol. I may be con- 
sideicd a compendium of the ancient and early history of rural sociology, dealing, as 
it does in the finst chapter, with ancient Oriental, Greek and Roman documents ; 
while the second chapter deals with the history of rural sociology from the 14th to 
the rgth cxaitury. The second part of the vSanie volume deals with «thc detaiks of 
Jdie external and more formal characteristics of the sociological organisation of rural 
life 1), i. c. the fundamental ditterencCvS between the rural and urban worlds, the ecology 
of the rural habitat, the differentiation of the rural population into cumulative com¬ 
munities and functional associations, the social stratification of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, the mobility of the rural population, the fundamental type of rural aggregates. 

Volume II deals with the rural social world from the point of view of its institu¬ 
tional, hmctional and cultural characteristics. Taking the family as basic institution, 
the authors examine in detail all forms of social, political and economic associations 
of the rural pojmlation. Politics, religion, art, culture among the rural classes are 
carefully studied. The intlueuce of urbanisation and of rural-urban reactions are dealt 
with in ail interesting chapter on criminality, immorality and intemperance. Com¬ 
parative* (lata betuvc'ii conditions in cities and in the country tCvStif}’’to the superior 
moral of tin* rural population as a whole. Eike the finst volume so this volume 
is curiclu'd by f|uotati(ms from the foremost writers on sociological, political and eco¬ 
nomic mailers, which maki* rcjiding not levS,s interesting than enlightening. 

Volume III is an anal yli(?ul study of the physical characiteristics of the rural popu¬ 
lation. Wheiuw'er necessary, the authors discuss the relative merits of rural as com¬ 
puted with urban life, Tims prevailing ailments, tendency to special diseases and 
reaction to them, birth, vitality and mortality rates as well as suicidal and mur¬ 
derous tendencies in cities and country are extensively dealt with. All this material 
is treated in several long chapters full of statistics and indices. The second pax‘t of 
this volume is chiefly dedicated to the study of rural urban relationships, every aspect 
of which is illustrated by quotations from the best world authorities. An index 
concludes tlie work while ample bibliographical references are given in numerous 
footnotes througlioxit the three volumes. 

’Mate ilHiiiJieH (Ills dent Inieruafionalen Landsinrtschajts- Institut in Rom. Berlin, 
P. Parey, 10,^3, I. Jahrgaug, Heft 1 (To l)e published about 8 times a year. Annual 
subscription, ApTil-March. Km. t*j). 

The German edition of the International Keview of Agriculture had to be suspended 
at the end of 1930. However, through the courtesy of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Reich, it has been possible to keep former readers of the German edition in touch 
with the activities of the Institute by the regular publication of abvStracts of the Instit- 
xites’ bulletins in the journal Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft which is published at Berlin 
under the auspices of the Ministry. This infonnation service, which, according to the 
general character of Berichte, lays a particular stress on economic problems, has been 
further developed, and is now also being published as a separate issue of the Benchie 
itnder the title “MilIHlungen au.sdent Internationale Eandwirtschafts-Insiitut The 
first tnmibcr of this |X‘riodical publication contains as a new important feature the 
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■beginning of -a current Inteynational Bibliography of Agriciilfural Economics, which in 
compiled by the Chief Librarian of the Institute on the basis of book and periodical 
material received regularly in the library of the Institute, vdiicli is one of the largest 
and most representative agricultural libraries of the world. A bibliography of inter¬ 
national scope on agricultural economics has not existed heretofore. There is little 
■doubt that the material contained in this new bibliography will be of considerable 
value for all research workers and agricultural economists in the different comitries. 
Every effort is made to render the compilation as complete as possible, but at the 
same time to eliminate material of secondary importance. Not only books and 
separate pamphlets are listed, but also articles in periodicals, as far as the bibliogra¬ 
pher may prevSume that the information contained therein will be of permanent interest 
to the research worker. News of purely transitory interest is excluded. The titles^ 
are given in the original language, translations being added for the less known idionus 
in one of the recognised world languages. Completeness and accuracy of bibliogra¬ 
phical details facilitate the search for the originals The field of agricultural economics 
is covered in the broadest sense, including agricultural policy, land tenure, internal 
colonisation, credit, cooperation, insurance, marketing, prices, taxation stativStics, 
farm labour, farm management, farm accountancy, agricultural geography and history, 
rural education and sociology, etc. The bibliography is systematically arranged and 
author and geographical indexes will be vSupplied at the end of each volume. It may 
be hoped that the Institute may later on be in a position to take over itself the 
publication of this bibliography and to develop it by including also tne technia^l 
branches of agriculture, where a need for a quick comprehensive and iuternationiil 
indexing service of world’s literary production is also much needed, although good 
partial bibliographies for various practical topics do already exist. The amount of 
research work as published in the great number of scientific publications of the 
different countries of the world is so overwhelming, that an international key to it, iu 
the form of a current International Bibliogiaphy of Agriculture, bea^mes a vital 
necessity. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Economics. 

RieiCHS-KimDix-GESEr^i/SCHAFX, Beiucin. Le d^veloppement ^conomique de 
TAUemagne pendant le premier semestre de 1933. Rapport present^ par la Reichs- 
Kredit-Gesellschaft Aktiengesellschaft. Berlin, Reichsdrucketei, 1933. 70 p. 

Wakren, F. and F. A. Pearson. Prices. New York, Wiley> 1933. 386 p. (The 
price series). 

Agricultural Statistics. 

iNXERNAtlONAi; REDERAtlON OE MAStm COl^l^ON SPINNERS’ AND MANUFACIURERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS- International cotton statistics of the consumption of cotton for half 
year ending 31st July, i933» and stocks of cotton in spinners’ hands on ist August, 
X933> with previous figures for comparison. Manchester, [Evans,] 1933. 28 p. 
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GijSi$n,MA]sr & nSteitp. Koffie-stativStick voor Nederlandsch-Indie voor het jaar 
1033. Soerabaja, [1933]* 23 p. 

[Col^oc statistics in tlic Dutch Indies]. 

Co-operaMon. 

Oinnc]}) COOJUIJRATTP BEmn. Bruxeeees. Comptc rendu du congfC^s a 

Anvers Ics 17 et tS Juiii 1933. Bruxelles, 1933. P- 

Insurance. 

Fi^DKRAzroNbi NAZIONAT.E RAvScista imprese assictjratrtci. Aniiuatio italiano 
dellc iiupivse assiouratrici 1933. Milano, [Arti Grafiche Combi, 1933]. 643 p. 

PiCr^A, K. Seguro social agrario. Madrid, MiiiuevSadelos Rios, T933. 274 p. 
(PubUcacidiiCvS del lustituto iiacional dc previvsion). 

Labour. 

PRHUSS, W. Die jiulivSche Arbeiterbcwegmig in Palastina. Berlin, « Hechaluz », 
1933- 1^59 1>* (« jessodoth n, 3. lift.) 

V. 2. l);is Werk der organisierten Arbeitcrschaft mid seine Problematik. 1933. 

/HnancinI questinus. 

KosARni9<*, T. S. ba delte publique eXtWeur de la Biilgario (1879-T932). I/icge, 
Tliouv‘. r<)33. 338 p. (lTuiversiU‘ dc (“Weve, Th6se, N« 35). 


Credit. 

Baird, P. and C. b. Benner. Ten years of federal intermediate credits. Wa¬ 
shington, 1). C,, The Brooking.s institution, 1933. xvi, 416 p. 

WiEDivN, und P. NoNiroFF. Das landwirtschaftUche Schuldeiircgelungsgesetz 
voin i. Juni 1933. Berlin, Parey, I033- 72 P- 

Rural sociology. 

VoDVs, A. C. Die. Dc trek van dc plaltelaud.sbevolkiugiii Nederland. Groningen, 
Wolter, i<)33. 2 v. 

[Rural migration in the Netherlands], 

Trade, 

Budapest. KerEvSKEdeumi fe Iparkamara. Ungatns Handel und Industrie 
im Jalire 1932. Budapest, [Pester boyd-Gesellschaft,] 1933. 196 p. 

Grand Ducmi': m LuxHmioima. Chambre de commerce. Rapport vsur la 
.situation de I’indUvSirie el du coiuiucrce eu 1932. bu^embourg, Impr. dc la Cour, 
n)33- b5 p. 
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History of Agriculture. 

Fay, C. R. The Com Daws and social England. Cambridge, University Fre5?s, 
1932, X, 223 p. 


Various. 

ANUARio DE EA Gran BrexaSa 1933-34. Whi’o intemacional en el interes de 
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Howell Davies. London, Trade & Travel Publications, [1933]. P- 

Bonne, A, Pal^stina: Land und Wirtscliaft. 2. Aull. Leipzig, Deutsche wis- 
senschaftliche Buchhandlung, 1933. 308 p. 

Leslie, H. Where Bast is West: life in Bulgaria. Iwondon, Jarrokis, 1933* 
316 p. 

LtlXHi, G. Wandeijahre in Amerika: Reiseerlebnisse schweizerischer Jungbauem 
aus Ranada und den Vereinigten Staaten. Bern, Selbstverlag, [1932]. 159 p. (Sepa- 
ratdruck aus dem <c Landfreund », Bern). 

Seedore, und H, I. Seraphim. Joh. Heinr. von Thiinen zum 150. Geburtstag. 
Versuch der Wiirdigung einer Forscherpersonlichkeit. Rostock, Hinstorff, [1933]. 
223 p. 

SiMlNi, G. Albania. Foligno, Campitelli, [1932]. 375 p. 
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POPULATION DEVELOPMENT, WHEAT PRODUCTION 
AND WHEAT TRADE OF THE WORLD 

The i^resent study is almost exclusively based on the publications of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome (International Yearbook of Agri¬ 
cultural vStatistics, etc.) In the case of lacunae occurring and for purposes of com¬ 
parison the official statistics of the different countries have been utilised. The 
figures have been established with all the accuracy that is practicable, but 
it is of coutvSe impossible to exclude all sources of error, as even at the present 
day the data for large areas of Asia, Africa, etc., are more or less uncertain. 
A correct idea of the actual position of the world wheat market may however 
be obtained from the data that have been utilised. 

(^) nm vSIGNlKlCANCE OF POPULATION DEVELOPMENT FOR WORLD 

WHEAT PROJ^TJCTION AND FOR THE WORLD TRADE IN WHEAT. 

When any attempt is made at a comparison of the views and opinions 
expressed in regard to the world economic crisis by persons well qualified 
either by their knowledge of economic theory or by their practical experience 
of economic questions, the conclusion reached is that the explanations put 
forward alike of the nature and of the causes of the crisis are highly contra¬ 
dictory. vSome authorities are of the opinion that the present disruption of 
the world economic structure is, although of greater magnitude, merely one 
among such crises as have constantly been observed in the fluctuation of the 
economic cycle. Their firm conviction is that there is no ground for economic 
pessimism, and further that once the present distress is overcome there will 
be a readjustment in the direction of progress greater than any so far within 
the experience of mankind (J. M. Keynes). Others see the final cause of the 
catastrophe in the shrinkage of gold production and in the accumulation 
of gold in some few countries. Others again connect it with the exhaustion 
of the national and international credit sources, with the impairment of moral 
forces, a crisis in confidence, a factor as indispensable for modern economic 
organisation as is the physical volume of the gold supply. Other authorities 

Note. — The Intermtioml Revim of Agriculture is glad to publish the following interesting 
monograph by Prof. Heickelmanx, At the same time it should be understood that for the opinions 
ejtpressed and the condusions reached the author is alone responsible. 

Me, XX Xngl, 
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are equally convinced that the basic cause is an ill-directed production without 
correvSponding marketing possibilities. To these various explanations may be 
added the differing points of view which the students of the special conditions 
of the individual countries are impelled to adopt. Still more contradictory 
and bewildering is the multiplicity of counsels as to the remedying of the 
agricultural crisis (i). 

It is not the intention of the present writer to add any new theory to 
all those in existence avS to the connection between the general economic crisis 
and the agricultural crisis. There are however certain facts and events of 
a national and international order occurring within the economic framework 
of post-war agriculture to which attention may be drawn, since, although so 
far but little account has been taken of these, they will, in all probability, 
prove to be determining factors for the general agricultural situation in the 
future, whatever may be the outcome of the world economic crisis. We are on 
the threshold of far-reaching structural changes, indeed of a reconstruction 
of the agricultural bases of the world economy, a reconstruction which will 
have a decisive influence not only on the direction of agricultural develop¬ 
ment, but also probably on the foundations of the entire superstructure of 
world economy (2). 

In any discussion of changes in the structure of world agriculture, the 
mind naturally turns first to the great technical advances that have been 
achieved within the last decade in the overseas and other competing agricul¬ 
tural countries, advances which are everywhere the subject of comment and 
the effects of which are fairly generally considered to be a factor in the 
continuous fall in agricultural prices. Among such there come to mind the 
introduction of tractors, disc ploughs and the combined harvester-thresher, 
and generally the so-called complete mechanisation of the overseas cereal 
growing areas; the measures for reduction of costs and increase of yields and 
especially for the improvement of marketing organisation, all measures by which 
the overseas countries during the post-war period took the world by surprise. 
In the land of unlimited possibilities '' new marvels of technique were accom¬ 
plished daily. Hence it is in no way astonishing that with the apparently end¬ 
less series of problems to be solved daily it is not observed, or there is no 
wish to observe, that the foundation on which these valiant and costly projects 
are being reared has already become unsound and that in places it is giving 
way to a serious extent. Full recognition should be accorded of the rapidity of 
advance in agricultural technique of the past decade, with the striking devel¬ 
opment brought about in the quantity and quality of products placed on the 
agricultural market; but in spite of all such progress, the factors' decisive for 
the future shaping of the agricultural situation are not to be found among the 
changes on the supply side of. the market. The decisive facts are discover¬ 
able rather in the fundamental changes which have taken place on the side 

(t) BRcmtANN, Dr. Th, :«Schicls^alsfragea und Zukuuftsaufgaben der deutsdien l/sndwirtschaftj*. 
Mitteiluagen der Deutscheu I^andwirtschaftsgeseUchaft, 47. Jatugang, 1933, S* 106. 

(2) Ibid. 
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of demand, in the sudden check in the population increase precisely in the 
importing countries on the world market (i). 

The statistician E. Kahn observes, and not without reason, that the 
phase of our economic history covering the climax of capitalism seems un¬ 
imaginable without a large contemporary increase of population. There was 
so to speak a race between population and production, in which population 
increase nearly always had a short start of production. It seems not to be 
a chance coincidence but a relation of cause and effect that in the period of 
the slow moving beginnings of caiutalisiii it took nearly 500 years ~ from 1350 
to 1820 - for the population of Europe, to increase from 100 to 200 millions, 
whereas some eighty years have been enough, in the period of the climax of 
capitalism, to raise these 200 to 400 millions. 

The natural growth of the population, or in other words, of consumers, 
had thus apparently brought about almost automatically a wellnigh unlimited 
expansion of the market, for with the exception of the increased numbers in 
Eastern Europe, all these millions appeared as new purchasers on the market 
for agrictiltural products. For a long time now however there has been a 
decided slackening in thivS tendency towards increase. Population has, so to 
speak, dropped out of the race, and according to the investigations of eminent 
statisticians there is now in view a stationary condition or even a decline 
of popiilalion, while production goes on [unchecked, or at least slowing 
down is as yet hardly noticeable. Although this phenomenon does not 
yet appear to find confirmation from any superficial survey of the population 
development in the different countries and in the world, a closer study 
reveals that the position is that of a declining population and we are not aware 
of it simply because an absolute increase is still going on. This increase ac¬ 
tually continues, in spite of tlie fact that the average, taking all countries to¬ 
gether, of three children to a household, the number calculated as essential 
for the maintenance at the same level of»the world population, has for some time 
no longer been attained. The explanation lies in the fact of the abnormal 
age-grouping of the population in the countries most important for the popula¬ 
tion movement as well as in the diminished death rate. The phenomenon of 
the decline in the birth rate is an international one, and this transition from 
an increase to a decline in the numbers of mankind marks a decisive turning 
point ill the economic history of the iieoples belonging to the European and 
American civilisation. The Slav peoples have gone so far in conscious birth 
restriction that the end of the natural increase of population seems to be 
within sight. 

Only a very dim idea can be formed of the population movement in the 
Ear East with its Asiatic races, since for readily intelligible reasons, the data- 
are extremely fragmentary and it is impossible to arrive at any sound conclu¬ 
sion. It seems however that in the most important regions high fecundity is 
found side by side with a correspondingly high mortality of infants and young 


(1) Kahn, l)er Intermtiomle Ctelurtmsinik, Frankfurt 193O; S. 99. 
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cliildren, so that for the time being no large population surplus is fornied. 
How far the Par East will be affected by a further infiltration of modern 
European standards it is impossible to say, since the influence of irrational, and 
especially of religious impulses cannot be even approximately estimated in 
those countries. The Japanese biologist, Dr. Asajiro Oka, brings new and 
abundant material to show that there is a decline in population in Eastern 
Asia, so that the Far East would seem to have been drawn already into this 
current. 

In any case the tendency is evident in the vast territories of the continents 
of Europe and America, which are for the time being of most concern to us. 
There are of course differences in intensity in the different nations, but llie 
fundamental tendency is everywhere the same; there is a general participation 
in the international phenomenon of the decline on the birth rate (i). 

To understand the importance and the full scope of this process in 
world history which we are witnessing and which will be decisive for the 
future development of the whole world economy, there must be kept clearly in 
view the extent to which the whole endeavours and activities of the past, 
all considerations, hopes and expectations have been influenced by the idea of 
forward movement. The whole present generation of our farmers have grown 
up in the belief that a continuous increase in population and along with it a 
continuous expansion of trade, a constantly increasing demand for the pro¬ 
ducts not merely of industry, but also of agriculture was a normal pheno¬ 
menon ” of economic development. Whole countries and immense continental 
areas were opened up within the lifetime of the last generation, not merely 
for purposes of settlement, but because men believed, as did Malthus, 
that unless such areas were brought under cultivation there would one day be 
a shortage in the world's food supplies. The timely opening up of new world 
resources in regard to cereal and meat production seemed to be a dazzling 
speculation for the future. A veritable intoxication with the idea of de¬ 
velopment and " progress ” had taken hold on the world, and all the facts 
seemed to justify the conviction. " (Brinkmann). Under the illusion that 
consumers could be grown " like tomatoes or salad in the spring in beds or 
under glass, provision was made for further extension of production with in¬ 
creasing yield capacity in the anticipation that the consumers, for whose benefit 
this vast machinery was being set up, would come into existence of themselves. 
That the impetus to expansion of an economic system which had become an 
end in itself, could one day find its goal in a void was entirely beyond 
conception. 

'' The spectre of overpopulation has fled, and in the place of dreams and 
imaginings a stem awakening has come about. The world speculation in agri¬ 
culture, the settlement policy of the overseas agricultural countries, a policy 
which had been fraxned on long views, has proved itself a fundamentally mis¬ 
calculated speculation. The food resources of the world instead of showing 


(i) KAim, he. p. 63. 
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shortage have become, at least for that section of mankind on the consumption 
of which calculations had been based, suddenly too large. 

It is agriculture which will have in the first instance to bear the conse¬ 
quences of the regressive movement of population, since its participation in 
the advantages of any re-adjustment or stimulation of demand can only be 
small. There is a limit to the need for agricultural products, and one which 
cannot be overpassed, the capacity of the human stomach multiplied by 
the number of human beings to be fed. The effect of the lowered rate of 
increase in population is in fact bound to be more noticeable in this respect, 
from the fact that with the large increase in consumption during the pre-war 
period the saturation point of the per capita consumption was all but reached, 
especially of the low priced mass products. Hence a rise in fer capita consump¬ 
tion, equal to that taking place in the last pre-war decades, can no longer 
be counted upon. (i) 

This will be the position of the entire world market in agricultural 
products in the future. The rivalry between the agricultural exporting coun¬ 
tries of the world and the agricultural production of the European importing 
countries is, not for the first time, convulsing the world agricultural interests, 
but this rivalry has now entered upon a quite new phase of development, of 
which the characteristic feature, as compared with the period of agricultural 
crisis in the last century, is a stable demand on the market of agricultural 
products. " (i) 

With the cessation of the natural increase in the number of consumers it 
will become necessary to encourage changes in the quality of consumption, to 
substitute intensification, so to speak, for expansion of demand. The former 
primitive satisfaction of needs cannot in fact be longer continued on an ever 
ncreasing scale. If selling capacity is to be increased, attention must be turned 
to the refining of requirements. 

Out of the many probletius connected with the population movement, the 
world wheat problem is the only one which will here be attacked, as being 
the problem which at the present time comands most attention. The wheat 
problem is in fact rightly designated a world problem. 

Before turning attention to the production of wheat, the trade in wheat 
and wheat consumption, in relation to the population development of the world, 
consideration will finst be given to these conditions as found in those coitn- 
tries which are of decisive importance in framing any judgment in regard to 
the world wheat problem. These are in the first instance the principal Eu¬ 
ropean wheat importing countries and the overseas wheat exporting countries, 
whereas the significance of the remaining countries for the problem is subsid¬ 
iary. The discussion of the situation in the principal [wheat importing and 
exporting countries will accordingly be followed by the survey of the world 
wheat situation as a whole. 


(i) BaxNsmtw, too, cU, 
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(B) POPUIvATION DEVELOPMENT, WHEAT PRODUCTION, IMPORTA¬ 
TION AND CONSUMPTION IN THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN WHEAT 

IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 


In the consideration of the conditions existing in the most important of the 
European wheat importing countries there is justification for treating the con¬ 
ditions in Germany, ,on account of their special character, apart from those in 
the other countries taken together. 

I. — Germany. 

I. — The Population Development, 

During the period under review the population of Germany increased at a 
nearly uniform rate with slight fluctuations from 1900 to the time of the outbreak 
of war in 1914. 

If however this movement is considered in more detail (see the lines 
indicating trend in Graph la), it cannot escape notice that this tendency to 
increase, after a violent break in 1905, begins quite slowly, but still evidently, to 
decline. This slowing of the rate of increase in population is the consequence 
of the decline in the birth rate which had already begun about 1890, but became 
more marked from 1901 to 1913. 

In Germany the number of children to a marriage, reckoning the legitimate 
and illegitimate births together, were as follows for the succeeding periods (i): 


1871-80.4.5 

1881-90.4.7 

1891-1900.4.4 

1900-1913.4.0 

1919-28.2.1 

1929. 1.9 


During the war years 19x4 to igi8 there was at first a stationary condition 
due to the call to arms of the classes liable to military service and to the war 
losses,but from 1915 onwards there was a marked decrease in population. 

After the end of the war the population increase was none the less very small 
as compared with that of pre-war times, since in consequence of the changed 
standards of living among the masses of the population at large as well as of 
the deterioration in conditions of life among the German people, the conscious 
restriction of births had become almost universally accepted. This tendency 
has become so strong that in Germany the transition is already going on from 
the two-child to the one child family, as may be seen from the foregoing table. 
According to the investigations of eminent statisticians the position in Germany 

(i) Kaot, loc , S, et«eqq. 
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is already that of a decreasing population. It is true that there is still a continuous 
increase, although the average, calculated as essential for the maintenance of 
the population numbers, viz., three children to a family, is now replaced by 1.9 
only. The explanation of this lies in the abnormal age- grouping of the population 
in Germany of to-day. Before the war there were only 9.5 million persons 
between the ages of 20 and 30 years, the ages during which some three fourths 
of the marriages made are contracted. At present there are some 12.5 million 
persons of those ages, a fact mainly accounting for the large number of marriages 
contracted at the present time. This abnormal age grouping, in consequence 
of the relatively lower density of the older age groups, affects the mortality rate, 
but will cease to do so when the nitmerous young people of the present have become 
the large class of old and elderly people of tomorrow. On the other hand the 
marriage conjuncture'' already mentioned leads to a partial equivalence ; 
instead of relatively fewer but prolific marriages there are now more marriages 
but with fewer children. This “ high tide of marriages must however shortly 
come to an end for lack of candidates for matrimony and, at the latest, when the 
small age groups of those born during the war reach the age of marriage. It is 
in any eavSe beyond dispute that the natural increase of the German population 
will cease ; within one decade the figures of births and deaths will cancel out. 
Naturall>' no one can say whether the decline in the population will be slow or rapid, 
The difficulty in making any such forecast is due to the fact that it is impossible 
to foresee the degree of the duration of this reduction in the number of children, 
and all statistical calculations become more problematic, in proportion as they 
outstrip actual happenings. No one can say whether the decline in the birth 
rate will l>ccoiue less or more marked, or whether there may not even be once 
more an increase, or whether the efforts made to prolong life will not have unex¬ 
pected success or even whether pests or wars may not cause ravages among large 
masses of human beings. 

The Statistical Office of the Reich has made calculations in regard to the 
future development of the population of Germany up to the end of the 20.th 
century and have xnade such a choice of bases that the actual movement may 
be anticipated with a degree of certitude within the limits laid down. 

It may be safely assumed that conscious limitation of births will become 
prevalent as time goes on also among the majority of those strata of the popu¬ 
lation which at present ate still prolific, but it is scarcely possible to make any 
pronouncement as to the degree in which fertility will decline in consequence of 
the practice. This degree of decline will be determined not only by the changed 
outlook on life among the masses of the people, but also by the economic situation. 
It is for this reason that the most favourable population development, viz., the 
development supposing that the number of living births remains unchanged, is also 
the least probable (Case A,). It may be supposed that the actual development 
will tend to be that of Case B. viz., that the birth frequency will fall 25 per 
cent, below the already low average level of the present time. This may seem 
somewhat too pessimistic, but the possibility is by no means excluded that in 
the event of an actual worsening of the conditions of existence among the 
German people, the birth frequency may fall still further. 


Ec. XX iml 



Any calciilation of tins kind is bound to leave out of count the mortality 
conditions and also the migratory movement. While, in view of the position 
of the international population movement, the prospects of a considerable 
immigration into Germany are certainly not excluded, there is little likelihood of 
such a phenomenon, since the neighbouring countries also show steep declines 
in the birth rate. 


Probable development of population in Germany 

(Total numbers of tlie population). 
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d) Assuming the number of living births to remain the same; 

B) Assuming that up to 1955 the number of births will dimmish by 25 ®/o) afterwards remain¬ 

ing stable. 

C) Assuming the frequency of births to remain the same. 

Taken from the ^*StatisUk Deutschen Reiches" vol. 401, II. 


From these considerations it appears that up to about 1945. Germany may 
count on a population increase of about 3.5 to 4 million, but after that, if the 
numbers of "births still continue to decline, the population will shrink with increas¬ 
ing rapidity. The German population will in this way possess an extraordinarily 
unfavorable age-grouping. 
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2. — The Development of Wheat Production 

in C e r m any. 

(a) D>^velopmcnt of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

The crisis in cereal cultivation which began in the seventies of last century 
passed after the la])se of more than a (piarter of a century. In Germany the 
recovery was greatly helped by the tariff increase resolved on in 1902 and brought 
into effect in 190O (see Ck*aph la). During the years 1906 and 1907 the effect 
of this tarilf increase was that the price relation between wheat and rye altered 
very considerabh' in favour of rye, and consequently in 1907 there was a re¬ 
duction of the area under wheat cultivation. On the re-establishment of the 
equilibrium of the prices, however, wheat growing steadily extended with a few 
setbacks only, and in T()I5 the area under wheat was almost equal to the largest 
ever covered by the crop (viz. 2,049,000 hectares in 1899-1900), an area which 
in other circumstances might possibly even have been exceeded. From 1915, 
owing to the effects of the war, there was an extraordinary diminution in wheat 
growing, h'rom 1919, however, and up to 1927 there was again a large increase 
which was interrupted only by inconsiderable fluctuations. In 1927 under the 
influence of measures for the protection of rye and also of an exceptionally 
large importation of wheat, the price ratio between wheat and rye altered in 
favour of rye, with the result that in 1928 there was a slight reduction in wdieat 
cultivation, As this unfavourable price relation continued in 1928, wheat culti¬ 
vation underwent further decrease, which assumed disastrous proportions in 
conse<(uence of the serious effects of the exceptionally cold winter of 1928-29, 
At the beginning of nyzq a more favourable level of wheat pricevS was restored 
owing to the tariff protection policy and the introduction of the obligation to 
mill Gertuan wheats, and in 1930 a large expansion of the cultivation followed, 
while a further extension resulted from the propaganda in favour of a transi¬ 
tion from rye to wheat growing which was put forward at the same time as 
the protectionist policy. In 1931 the fixing of a quota for the cultivation of 
sugar beet ha<l the result of increasing that of cereals and especially of wheat. 
At the same time, owing to unfavourable livestock prices, there was a change 
over to wheat growing in large areas of Germany, especially in the north, north¬ 
west, west and soutli. All thcvse factors contributed to make the area under 
wheat in 1932 attain the record figure of 2.28 million hectares. This transi¬ 
tion from rye to wheat is an achievement which has not received sufficient at¬ 
tention owing to the adverse conditions and want of capital prevailing in Ger¬ 
man agriculture, but on the other hand it is one which may eventually produce 
fresh dangers for the only agricultural product which is still remunerative. 

(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

After the cereal crisis was surmounted and from the beginning of 1890 
intensification of German agriculture was undertaken on a large scale. With 
the rapid growth of the population there was a shrinkage in the subsistence 
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margin, and on this account and even more because of the decline in farming 
receipts due to the low prices of wheat, efforts were made to remedy the situ¬ 
ation by securing higher yields per unit of area. These yields rose from about 
x6 quintals in the nineties to about 22 quintals in the pre- war years. 

Under the influence of the war economy measures this tendency to increase 
yields was followed by an abrupt decline up ,to 1917. In 1918 the yields again 
somewhat increased, but the conditions prevailing in first post-war years (long- 
continued exhaustion of soil, poor cultivation, prolongation of the control 
measures, and beginning of inflation) were far from favourable to such increase. 
The recovery of German agriculture begins with the removal of control, and 
from 1921 there was a relatively rapid rise in yields per unit, although with.un- 
precedently large fluctuations, and in 1928 the high level of 1912 was again 
reached. From 1929 to 1931 there was a decided fall in the yields due to un¬ 
favourable weather conditions, but in 1932 the average yield was once more 
22 quintals par hectare. The exceptionally large post-war fluctuations were 
mainly due to a recurrence of unfavourable weather conditions and were not 
confined to Germany. In spite of the continued extension of cultivation to 
lands less suitable for wheat, there has been but little diminution in yields per 
unit of area. 


(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production 
and of per capita Production* 

The area under cultivation multiplied by the yield per unit of area gives 
the total crop production. As is shown by Graph I a, the large pre-war 
increase in the total production is to be attributed to intensification or increase 
in yields per unit of area. The post-war wheat production also shows a rising 
tendency but it is the area rather than the yield per unit which increases. In 
the agricultural year 1932 the wheat production not only greatly exceeded 
the pre-war average but also the maximum crop of 1913 which amounted to 
nearly 400,000 tons. 

If a relation is established between wheat production and population, the 
somewhat surprising fact emerges that the per capita pre-war production in 
spite of the large increase in population not only remained nearly the same 
over the period but in 1911-13 it actually increased. It is true that in 1902-07 
a quite small drop in the per capita production is noticeable, but it is followed 
in subsequent years by a steady rise, so that in 1913 the highest quota was 
reached. Even if the growth of population had continued at the high rate of the 
period before 1904, the actual increase in wheat production would have been 
proportional, and in consequence the per capita production would have remained 
the same. 

In the post-war period there was a slow but steady rise in the wheat pro¬ 
duction which had been greatly depressed by the effects of the war and the 
control meavsures. The increase in production was more marked than of the 
population, so that in 1928 the per capita production had already reached* the 
leyel of the average of 1900-1910. As the consumption of wheat had declined, 
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this rise in crop production led to a price crisis and necessitated measures of 
protection on the part of the Reich, The crops of the years 1929, 1930 and 
1931 were poor, the first in consequence of the disastrous winter, and the two 
latter in consequence of persistent rainfall. In the season of 1932 the per capita 
production exceeded not only that of 1928, but also by 7 per cent, that resulting 
from the record crop of 1913. The prospects as regards wheat prices are ac¬ 
cordingly somewhat gloomy. 

3. — The Net Wheat Import. 

During the pre-war period the net import of wheat into Germany varied 
round 1.9 million tons, the quantity depending as a rule on the result of the Ger¬ 
man harvest. Since the high import figure of 1907, there has been a tendency 
towards decrease in imports corresponding to an increasing home production. 

From 1914 to 1918 there was an almost complete cessation of imports, and 
in the first year after the war, the quantity imported was very small. 

In 1920 the wheat import began to recover, but the quantities imported 
were still insignificant. In 1921 on the other hand immense masses of wheat 
were poured into Germany, partly as remedying the extreme shortage of food¬ 
stuffs in the country, partly under pressure of the large overseas stocks. This 
wave of importation, however, ebbed almost as quickly as it had flowed, under 
the influence of inflation which acted in restriction of imports. In 1923 the im¬ 
ports had dropped again to the low level of 1920. 

With the stabilisation of the German currency at the end of 1923, and as a 
result of the foreign credits made available to Germany, the wheat imports once 
more began to increase from year to year, till in 1927 a maximum of about 2.6 
million tons was reached, and this in spite of the reduction of population due 
to territorial changes, the highest import figure ever attained for Germany, 
being in fact reached in this year. This'flooding of the country with foreign 
wheat resulted in the enactment by Germany of measures of protection intended 
to ensure the progressive reconstruction of German agriculture by means of 
a large increase in national production. These measures together with a de¬ 
cided fall in the credit concessions brought about in 1928 a considerable drop in 
imports. As the pressure from the side of the national production became stronger 
the protection measures were in 1929 rendered essentially more effective by the 
introduction of compulsory milling of a percentage of home grown wheats. The 
milling quota for home wheats was repeatedly raised, and with effect from 15 
August 1931, was fixed at 97 per cent, for the agricultural years 1931-32 and 
1932-33. This step was taken in order to counteract the price depression that 
might, with the great increase in the areas under wheat, easily result from the 
limited absorption capacity of the market if the farmers in want of cash attempted 
to realise their crops too hurriedly. To meet the seasonal pressure, especially 
in autumn, measures were taken for financing the new crop and for facilitating 
the movement of grain. By means of free import permits a re-export extending 
oyer the whole year is made possible. The result of these measures was that the 
net wheat import in 1931 amounted only to about 520,000 tons, that is to say, it 
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was reduced to the quantity considered indispensable for mixture if a flour of 
good baking quality is to be obtained from German wheats. As the German 
wheat production of 1931 did not fully cover requirements, the Government was 
compelled by lowering the duties to give facilities for import in May and June of 
1932. The regulations as to compulsory admixture of home wheats remained in 
principle the same, but a lower rate of admixture was allowed under certain con¬ 
ditions if it was a case of milling wheats imported under the more favourable terms 
of the Government enactment referred to. 

The protection measures of 1931-32 are equally in force for the crop year 
1932-33 and supplemented by measures for maintaining the price level of wheat. 

4. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

The per capita wheat consumption, (i. e, the per capita quota of the total 
quantity available which is equal to the national production plus the excess 
of imports) fell between 1904 and 1910 slowly but continuously from 95 to 88 
kg. The apparently sharp decline in 1908 is explained by the utilisation of the 
stocks remaining from the large importation of 1907 which in consequence of 
the national harvest had exceeded requirements. Following on the great increase 
in yields which began in 1911 and on the simultaneous increase in purchasing 
power, the quantity of wheat available per head rapidly increased and reached a 
maximum of 96 kg. in 1913. This development is also seen, as will appear, in 
the other European wheat importing countries. 

In 1914 this development was interrupted by the world war. First imports 
stopped, and then the national production began to decline. If at first the areas 
under wheat showed some expansion, yields per unit of area soon rapidly dimin¬ 
ished. With the complete cutting off of Germany from the world market, the 
available quantity of wheat was as early as 1915 no more than the national pro¬ 
duction and in 1917-19 fell with that to about one-third of pre-war quantity. 
It was not till 1920 that the wheat import was, although slowly, resumed and 
together with the increasing national production brought about a rise in the per 
capita wheat quota. The extraordinarily high wheat import of 1921 which was 
occasioned by the pressure of world stocks, together with still larger increases 
in national production, brought this quota almost up to the pre-war figure. The 
effect of the restriction of imports due to inflation was the less noticeable as 
national production was increasing and wheat consumption was declining. After 
the stabilisation of the currency however wave after wave of wheat imports rolled 
in on the country. The importation reached its maximum in 1927, when it stood 
at 30 per cent, higher than before the war, so that the per capita wheat quota, 
owing to a still increasing national wheat production, was above the pre-w'ar 
average. At the same time, there was an actual decrease in, and in consequence 
there was an accumulation of stocks. 

In consequence of the price crisis which was becoming acute, more drastic 
protection measures were introduced which at once reduced the imports and low¬ 
ered the per capita wheat quota. The compulsion to mill national wheats still 
further reduced the imports, Accordingly, as the home crops of 1929 and 1930 
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were poor, the per capita wheat quotas in 1930 fell quite considerably below the 
requirements, so that recourse was had to utilisation of the stocks remaining 
from 1927 and 1928 and to a larger import of wheat in the spring of 1931* The 
crop of 1931 nearly covered requirements, so that only a small import was neces¬ 
sary ; the crop of 1932 on the other hand quite covered the German require¬ 
ments, but there was none the less an import of wheat, partly on technical grounds 
of baking quality, and partly as the result of a special regulation, whereby a part 
of the German crop was not utilised. 

5. — The Covering of Wheat Requirements. 

As shown by Graph 1-6, in the pre-war period about 65 per cent, of the 
wheat requirements was met by the national production and the remaining 
35 per cent, was imported. Since 1905 the proportion of imported wheat in 
the per capita supply of the German population began to decline, with slight 
fluctuations, slowly but continuoiisly till in 1913 it stood at 27 per cent. In 
the war years Germany was obliged to depend on the national production only. 
In the post war period the proportion of imported wheats in the national supply 
at first increased rapidly and in 1927 was as large as 45 per cent. The movement 
for protection then began and quickly reduced the proportion of the import to 
25 per cent, in 1930 and actually to about ro per cent, in 1932. Germany has 
been aiiiong the principal purchasing countries in the international wheat trade, 
but the German farmer has been and is the principal supplier of the German 
market, and as comlilions now arc't may be that he will in the future be the 
sole .supplier. 


6. “ T h e Outlook. 

It is impossible to say with any certitude in what direction the conditions 
prevailing on the German wheat market will develop. It depends on a number 
of factors the effect of which cannot be determined in advance. On the supply 
side such factors are extension of cultivation, yield increases, crop returns and 
wheat imports; on the side of demand the main factors are the rise, stationary 
position or fall of the population figures, the variations in the per capita wheat 
consumption. 

As the statistics of areas under crop show, the farmers have responded with 
surprising rapidity to the pressure put upon them to change over from rye to 
wheat growing, and if the information is to be trusted, the rise in 3delds per unit 
of area has also gone so far that steps must already be taken to guard against 
the dangers of over-production. 

There is an increasing consumption of wheat in consequence of the increase 
in population, but the rate is slow corresponding to the slowing down of the rate 
of increuvse of the poptilation, and the increase may disappear altogether or become 
a decrease. 

It is quite other with the per capita consumption. If under the influence 
of the war and the inflation there was up to 1925-26 a marked decline in wheat 
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utilisatipn per head following on a reduced consumption of bread, there is anew 
a tendency to eat more bread, which, for reasons readily intelligible, is most notic¬ 
eable in regard to wheat bread. From 1925-26 to 1928-29 there was a decided 
advance in the actual consumption of wheat, which in 1928-29 exceeded quite 
considerably the pre-war utilisation. With the further onset of the crisis and 
the accompanying reduction in purchasing power, the consumption however, 
from 1928-29, sharply declined. 


Consumption of Flour and of Wheat per head of the German population. 


Year 

Rye-flour 

Wheat-flour 

Total flour 

Consumption 
of wheat 
(Wheat flour 
reduced to wheat) 

kg. 

% 

kg. 

% 

% 

kg. 

% 

kg* 

% 

1912-13 .... 

65-42 

53*77 

56-25 

46.23 

100 

121.67 

100 

80,36 

100 

1924-25 .... 

58,08 

53-38 

50.73 

46.62 

100 

108.80 

S9 

72.47 

90 

1925-26 .... 

60.56 

55.30 

48.96 

44*70 

100 

109.52 

90 

69*94 

S7 

1926-27 .... 

55-00 

51.10 

52-63 

48.90 

100 

107.63 

88 

75.20 

93 

1927-28 .... 

49.37 

47.50 

54*57 

52.50 

100 

103.94 

85 

77.96 

97 

1928-29 .... 

49.50 

45.54 

59.20 

54.46 

100 

108.70 

89 

84-57 

105 

1929-30 • • • • 

48.00 

48,00 

52.00 

52.00 

100 

100.00 

82 

74 -. 3 (J 

92 

1930-31 .... 

50.00 

52.63 

45.00 

47*37 

100 

95.00 

78 

64-35 

80 

1931-32 .... 

48.00 

54*00 

41.00 

46,00 

100 

89.00 

73 

58.05 

73 


The end of the crisis and an upward movement on the market would no 
doubt bring a rise in the per capita wheat consumption. It need not be assumed 
that the consumption of wheat will decrease in the same degree as the population, 
since an expansion of the use of wheat precisely among the classes with low in¬ 
comes is quite within the bounds of possibility. In this connection however 
there must be kept in mind the possibility of a return from consumption of wheat 
to that of rye. 

The bumper wheat crop of 1932 has for the first time rendered clearly visible 
the spectre of surplus wheat with all its prejudicial consequences. As might 
have been expected, the compulsory percentage of national wheats for milling 
has been fixed for 1932-33 at 97 per cent. Certain mills, however, members of 
the Consortium of German Wheat Mills established in Berlin under the contract 
of 6 July 1932, are for the period 16 August X932 to 15 August 1933 milling foreign 
wheat, imported, under the tarifi modification Order of 6 July 1932 free of duty 
or subject to the duty of 0.75 RM. per quintal only {Ausfauschweizen). Fox 
such mills for the duration of their membership of the Consortium the milling 
proportion imposed for national wheats is reduced to a minimum of 70 per cent. 

. In this case foreign wheats other than the wheat imported under the above 
conditions {Austmschweizen) cannot be milled in a higher proportion than 3 per 
cent, of the total quantities of wheat milled during the separate milling periods 
or months. Among financial measures there may be mentioned the advances 
made on delivery contracts and loans made on warehousing warrants. It is 
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possible to obtain advances on future grain delivery contracts up to 50-60 per cent, 
of the value of the grain to be delivered, also to secure payments by instalments 
up to 70 per cent, of the value of the grain on grain delivered to store with the 
condition that the supplier may on his side fix within three months the actual date 
of the sale as well as the final selling price, thus taking the advantage of the 
market situation. In addition efforts are made by the Government to encourage 
any tendency on the part of the mills belonging to the consortium to absorb 
national wheat. In addition special subsidies in aid of warehousing costs and 
reductions of rates of interest are granted, if the wheat placed in store is kept 
off the market up to the dates fixed. 

Among the new measures affecting the wheat trade is the coloured wheat 
enactment which came into force February 1933. This coloured wheat is 
substituted for maize as a poultry feed and the measure is expected to effect 
an additional utilisation of wheat up to 250 to 300 thousand tons. The object 
is again to restrict unnecessary imports in favour of the national products. 

It is in this way that it will be possible to maintain the price of wheat at a 
level acceptable to the farmer. At the same time a growing danger exists of the 
further extension of the areas under w^heat, owing to the privileged position of 
wheat in regard to prices, to the point at which the national production may 
outstrip the national demand. Although in Germany the volume of the crop 
depends on the seasonal crop and harvest conditions rather than on the area 
under crop, a i)roduction in excess of the national demand must be carefully 
avoided. 

If under the prevailing agricultural policy it proves possible to prevent 
tile ])roductiou of wheat from exceeding the demand or in certain circumstances 
to limit it, then (/enuari wheat growing may be regarded as assured, and the 
population nray be supplied with national wheats at a relatively low price, cor- 
res])onding to the general price level. Taking this movement into account it 
may be said that the import of wheat is likely within the near future to be of 
secondary importance for the suppl3dng of the German market. 

II. — Tht^. PKINCIPAU EXJROPEiAN WHEAT-IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 

In this enquiry the following countries are dealt with: 


(t) 

Great Ihntain and Ireland 

( 7 ) 

>Switzerland, 

(2) 

Germany 

(8) 

Denmark. 

( 3 ) 

Italy 

( 9 ) 

Spain. 

( 4 ) 

France 

(xo) 

Sweden. 

( 5 ) 

Belgium 

(IX) 

Norway. 

(6) 

Netherlands 

(13) 

Portugal. 


The Succession States, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland are not included, as 
comparable material for an enquiry referring to a period of the length required 
is not avaikl^le. There need be no scruple as to their omission, .since the 
wheat importation into these countries is not large and the greater part is 

Kc, XT Ingt, 
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covered by the supplies from the Danube countries* These importing countries 
not included in this statement have together a wheat import requirement of 
about 660,poo tons. As against this the Danube countries, Rumania, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, had on an average from 1925 to 1929 a total export wdieat 
surplus of one million tons, so that their omission is of no importance. 

I. — Population Development. 

The aggregate population taken of the 12 countries under review between 
the years 1900 to 1914 showed a considerable nearly uniform increase with slight 
fluctuations. There were certain signs of fatigue ''in the years 1902 and 1911, 
but these were compensated for in the following years by correspondingly 
larger increases. To "examine the causes of these phenomena would lead us 
too far afield, since it is a questions of aggregates. 

In 1914 this tendency in development was interrupted by the war. 

During the war years 1914 to 1918 the population declined very markedly 
in consequence of the call to arms of those liable to military service and of 
the war losses. 

In the post war period, in contrast to the pre-war years, there was only 
a relatively small increase in population. From 1927 this increase has shown 
still further decline (see lines of trend shown on Graph II a). The limitation 
of births as a mass phenomenon is here taking effect in noticeably .slowing 
down the population increase. It can be established that the limitation of 
births has assumed now much larger proportions among the Germanic peoples 
than among the Latin nations as appears from the following survey: (i) 

Number of Births resulting from a Marriage. 


Country 

About 1900 

About 19139 

Great Britain. 

. 3-7 

2.06 

Ireland . .. 

. 4-4 

' 4.10 

Germany. 

. 4-4 

1.94 

Italy. 

. 4'5 

3.60 

France.- . 

. 2-9 

a.i8 

Belgium. 

. 3-5 

2.80 

Netherlands. 

.42 

2.90 

Switzerland . 

. 3.8 

2.20 

Denmark. 

. 4 -i 

2.50 

Spain. 

. 4-9 

390 

Sweden. 

. 4-5 

2.60 

Norway. 

. 4-3 

3-00 

Portugal. 

. ? 

4-50 


(i) After Kahn, Der intermtionale GeburUnstreik^ S. 64-65. 
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If and when the relative decline in population of these 12 countries will 
result in an absolute decline, it is difficult to say, since this movement proceeds 
with very different intensity in the separate countries. Here for the moment 
the fact may suffice, that France was the first country, owing to the very 
early introduction of birth restriction, to show an excess of deaths and that its 
population would have for a long time shown decline except for the direct or 

The Birthrate in five Countries of North-western Europe, xSyo-igsg I 

Births XJugland 

par 1000 Germany and Belgium Sweden France 

inhabitants Wales 

^+ 4 ,+^. + +' 



187 0 5 1880 5 1890 5 I9OO 5 1910 5 1920 5 1950 


indirect effects of mass immigration. Further in Great Britain, seeing that the 
reduction in the number of (iildren came earlier, mortality and birth curves 
might presumably coincide sooner than in Germany. The increase of the 
population of Great Britain in the decade 1921 to 1931 is due to the consider¬ 
ably lowered mortality and not to any increase in the births. The number 
of births in this decade is about 16.3 per cent, lower than in the decade 1911-21, 
although that period includes also the war years with their falling-off in births. 


(*) 0 . B. Baker : ** The Outlook for laud utitimtiou in the United Stales 
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The further marked decline in the number of births, which was to be observed 
in most of the European countries in the first half of 1931, was still more ac¬ 
centuated in the second half of that year. As a result the number of living 
births in 1931 was everywhere, with the exception of some smaller >States, 
noticeably lower than in 1930, in which j^ear, as compared with 1929, there had 
been in all European countries (apart from Germany) a not inconsiderable 
rise in the figure. 

In 1931 the countries showing, after Germany, the most marked decline in 
births were Italy, Hungary and Poland. In Italy the number of births was 
less by 6.9 per cent, than in 1930, in Hungary 8.5 per cent., in Poland 4.9 per 
cent. In France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Norw’ay 
the decline in births amounted to between 2.5 and 3.5 per cent. 

The mortality figures rose in 1931 as compared with 1930 by about 0.6 
per cent, in France, by i.o per cent in Hungary, and in Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Norway by from 0.5 to 0.7 per cent., while in Germany these 
figures were only o.i per cent, higher. 

For this European area of first importance then the trend of population 
development, although there are differences in degree, is everywhere the same, 
so that the .natural increase of population appears to be nearing its end, 

3. — The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation, 

After the surmounting of the price crisis in cereals the growing of wheat 
reached in 1904 in the countries under survey a maximum extension which was 
maintained almost unaltered up to 1913. In 1914 a somewhat large diminution 
of the areas under cultivation began. This reduction continued in France (and 
Portugal) while in the other countries cultivation remains constant or even shows 
some increase. As an effect of the war, wheat cultivation was reduced between 
1915 and 1917 by 17 per cent., but not so much as might have been supposed. 
Although the reduction in the areas under wheat cultivation in the countries most 
affected, Germany, France and Belgium, amounted to 3.2 million hectares, the 
total reduction was only about 2.6 million hectares. F'rom 1917 there was a 
steady increase, with slight fluctuations, in the area under wheat up to 1937, 
although the pre-war extent of cultivation was not again reached. The position 
in France was a deciding factor here, where the area under wheat was in 1919 
less than the pre-war area by about 1.8 million hectares and in 1937 was still 
5 ome 1,3 million less. In 19^7 under the influence of the world wheat crisis a 
larger diminution in the area under wheat began to appear, affecting all the coun¬ 
tries with the exception of Portugal, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland. Under 
the influence of the general movement in favour of protective tariffs the area 
under wheat expanded from 1930 onwards, and in 1933 once more reached the 
highest pre-war level, that of the years 1904 and 1905. As this movement 
seems likely to continue, a further extension has to be reckoned with. In any 
ease the area under wheat in the principal wheat importing countries of Europe 
remains remarkably constant. 
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(b) Development of Unitary Yields, 

Although there have been considerable fluctuations of yield per unit of area, 
there has been no essential modification in the average, as compared with the 
prewar period. A definite relation between area under cultivation and yield 
may undoubtedly be established, and from this it appears that wheat growing 
is now extended to the limits of the lands capable of wheat production; this 
interdependence is not however so marked as not to be subsidiary to weather 
conditions. During the war up to 1917 crop yields showed both absolute and 
relative decline, although not to any great extent. A pronounced rise in crop 
yields then followed, although with wide fluctuations, such as have already 
been noted in the case of Germany, as consequent on weather conditions, and 
in 1929 a record figure was reached. The yield per unit of area in 1929 stood 
22 per cent, higher that the average of 1901-1913, and 10 per cent, above the 
highest pre-war yield in 1909. In 1930, in consequence of unfavourable weather 
conditions, the yield declined, and also owing to bad weather the yield of the 
year 1931 was relatively low. In 1932 a record production was again obtained 
which was 13 per cent, above the highest pre-war yield, and 5 per cent, above 
the yield of 1925, 

Under the influence of the protective tariff and the tendency towards national 
self-sufficiency a further advance in yields may be counted on as a result of 
intensive cultivation. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production 
and of the per capita Production, 

As appears from Graph. II a, the total crop production in the prewar 
period had remained, in spite of the slight shrinkage of areas under cultiva¬ 
tion, nearly at the same level in consequence of somewhat higher yields per 
unit of area, and in fact showed a slight increase. In the post-war period, 
on the other hand, a very considerable increase took place owing to the marked 
increases in yields due to intensification. In spite of the fact that in 1929 
the areas under cultivation showed a 7 per cent, reduction as compared with the 
})re-war areas, the aggregate wheat production was 10 per cent, larger than in 
the last five years of the pre-war period. 

If the wheat production is brought into relation with the population the 
somewhat surprising result is obtained that the per capita production in the 
pre-war period remained nearly at the same level in spite of the rapidly increas¬ 
ing population. Only a very slight diminution is noticeable. 

During the war years the per capita production fell till 1917 to about 
65 per cent, of the pre-war production. 

In the post-war period the greatly reduced per capita production slowly 
but steadily increased, and reache.d> although with wide fluctuations, the pre¬ 
war averages in 1925 and again in 1929. In 1926, 1927,1928, 1930 and 1931, 
unfavourable weather conditions restated in a noticeably smaller per capita 
production, but in 1932 a maximum of 114 kg. per capita was reached, wWch 
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is about 5 per cent, more than the highest figure of the pre-war period. The 
movement for self-sufficiency in the countries concerned goes to prove that by 
means of a high degree of intensification, and by the increased yields accom¬ 
panying such intensification an increased fer capita production of wheat may 
be brought about. 


3. — The Net Wheat Import. 

In the countries under review the net imports of wheat showed up to 1908 
considerable reduction, but from then till 1913, with a slight interruption in 1912, 
there was a still more considerable increase. This advance was abruptly checked 
by the outbreak of the world war in 1914. When the war was over wheat impor¬ 
tation again increased considerably and in 1920 the average importation of the 
pre-war years 1911-13 was once more reached and was maintained at this level 
up to 1926 with relatively small fluctuations, corresponding to the crop results 
of the importing countries. In 1927 under the pressure of the large harvests 
and the stocks of wheat in the overseas countries the wheat imports went up with 
a tush, and the consequence was that in almost all countries measures were taken 
for the protection of agriculture, in particular the compulsory milling of home 
grown cereals, and accordingly since 1927 the imports of wheat into industrial 
Europe have once more markedly declined. 

4. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

The consumption of wheat per head of population, i. the per capita quota 
of the total quantity available, which is roughly (i) equal to the national pro¬ 
duction plus excess of imports, remained during the pre-war period and even up 
to 1916 at nearly the same level, apart from somewhat wide fluctuations, and 
showed a slight increase rather than a reduction. In 1917, owing to war condit¬ 
ions, together with an unusually poor harvest, there was a sharp decline in 
the available quantity of wheat per capita. With the increased national produc¬ 
tion of 1918 this quantity was again sonrewhat increased, in spite of the further 
decline in the wheat imports. On the conclusion of the war, the wheat import 
was at once re-established on a large scale, but the home grown crops were still 
small, so that with the rapidly increasing population due to the return of the 
troops, prisoners and refugees) the available per capita wheat quota was again 
reduced up to 1920. In consequence however of the efforts for self supply in 
nearly all the countries under consideration, there was an intensification of culti¬ 
vation leading to a large increase in the home grown crops, so that, although 
there were considerable fluctuations, the 1911-13 average was again reached in 
1927 and the per capita available quota in 1929 approached the highest pre-war 
supply of 1911. In 1932 there was a further 6 per cent, increase. 

(1) In a more aecumte calculatLon of consumption the quantities of grain used for sowing should 
be taken into account, as these may change considerably with changes in the areas sown. 
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5. —The Covering of Wheat Requirements. 

Before the war the home production of the countries under review accounted 
for about 66 per cent, of the available wheat supplies, while about 34 per cent, 
was imported. While from 1903 to 1908 the proportion imported slowly but 
steadily declined, from 1908 to 1913 it again increased and reached the level of 
about 40 per cent, of the whole supply. Although with the outbreak of war 
in 1914 this proportion at once declined, it again rose quickly to 50 per cent. 
(Germany excepted) up to 1916, and then declined up to 1918 to 38 per cent. 
In the first year after the war there was a slight increase in the proportion of 
imports in the wheat supply, but under the influence of the efforts for autarchy 
on the part of the importing countries, up to 1926 there was a slow but steady 
declining tendency with a slight intermption in 1924, the period of currency 
stabilisation in Germany, In 1927 under the influence of two poor harvests 
(1926 and 1927) there was a sudden marked rise in the proportion of imports 
but in the following years every means was taken to counteract this by high 
tariffs, compulsory utilisation of home supplies, etc. In the import season 
1930-31 following on small wheat harvests in the countries under review there 
was an insignificant increase only in wheat import requirements, a fact giving 
proof of a further decline in these requirements in industrial Kurope. 

6. — ■ Ci e n e r a 1 Outlook. 

The future shaping of conditions on the European wheat markets depends 
on a number of factors, the effects of which cannot be determined in advance, 
and may be completely different in the different countries, or even actuaUy 
conflicting. Extension of cultivation, increase of yields, crop results and -wheat 
importation on the side of supply, advance, stationary condition or decline of 
the population figures as well as of the per capita consumption of wheat on 
the demand side, all have their decisive influence on market conditions. 

The area under wheat cultivation for 1931 and 1932 shows a further increase; 
there is also a marked rise in the yields per unit of area which are considerably 
over the pre-war yields per hectare, although with wide fluctuations. The yields 
per unit for 1930 and 1931 were relatively low in consequence of unfavourable 
weather conditions, but the relatively good conditions of 1932 resulted in a 
high unitary yield. All tends to show that the increase in the unitary yields 
is continuing; 

An increasing consumption of wheat has followed on the growth of the 
population, but the increase is slow in correspondence with the slowing of the 
increase in population figures, Owing to the varying structure of the population 
in the countries concerned it is impossible to forecast when, if at all, there will 
be a stationary condition or an absolute decline in the population. 

It is not easy to obtain reliable data as to the per capita consumption of 
wheat in the countries under consideration. It is established that m nearly all 
the countries in question the consumption of bread grains has declined in the 
post-war period by from 5 to 10 per cent. In the Scandinavian countries, and in 
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Germany this is almost entirely due to a smaller consumption of rye, while the 
wheat consumption has risen. In these countries an increase in the per capita 
consumption of wheat is still quite within the bounds of possibility. It is otherwise 
in the countries that are definitely wheat-consuming. In these, wheat consump¬ 
tion might perhaps in unfavourable economic conditions attain its prewar height 
once more, but will scarcely exceed it. On the whole it is unlikely that more 
than a very slight rise in the per capita consumption-of wheat should be counted on. 

In 1930 the wheat crops of industrial Europe were small, so that not onh’ 
were the stocks accumulated in 1927-29 used up, but it was necessary to reckon 
with considerable wheat import requirements. This stimulation of the cereal 
markets did not last long. The calculation on the world wheat market is for a 
fairly considerable decline in the European wheat import requirements, in connec¬ 
tion with which it is observed that the experience of Germany is that it has 
been possible to make do with a low percentage of the former wheat import 
while also greatly increasing areas under wheat. In the other countries efforts 
have been made to effect a more or less considerable modification in the import 
proportions by higher tariffs, milling, restrictions, etc. In this way Germany has 
nearly quintupled its duties as compared with pre-war times, and in addition 
since 1929 has introduced milling quotas for German wheats, the proportion of 
home grown wheat being fixed for the agricultural seasons 1931-32 and 1932-33 
at 97 per cent. In the same way France also introduced by the law of i December 
1929 the obligation to mill home grown wheats and fixed the milling quota of 
these wheats at 97 per cent. Eater this quota was repeatedly raised and lowered, 
the average resulting at about 90 per cent. Subsequently a compulsory percentage 
of flour extraction was imposed at 66 per cent. Under the stress of the world 
market situation Great Britain gave effect to an Agricultural Marketing Act 
which contains decisive measures for the protection of its agriculture. On the 
other hand the milling quotas proposals, whereby the quota for wheats grown in 
the United Kingdom was to be 15 per cent., that for Empire grown wheats 50 per 
cent., while only 35 per cent, of the United Kingdom requirements were to be xnet 
by foreign wheats, did not become embodied in an Act. Instead early in May 
1932 the Wheat Act came into force by which wheat growing in the United 
Kingdom is to be encouraged by means of certain subsidy payments. The original 
idea of enforcing an admixture of home wheats or of compulsory purchase and 
utilisation by the importing mills of certain quantities of home wheats was aban¬ 
doned. A minimum price of los. per cwt. (or 45s. per quarter of 480 lbs.) is 
guaranteed to wheat growers for three years, i* 6 >, a standard price of double the 
world market price. 

A guarantee against undue extension of areas under wheat is provided by a 
limitation of the maximum quantity of the wheat to be sold by the growets on 
these conditions to 6,000,000 quarters. If the supply of home grown wheat 
exceeds the estimate of the Wheat Commission established under the Act, then the 
subsidy, or '' deficiency payment ** will be proportionately reduced. The wheat 
sold by the growers must also be certified by the Commission as of millable quality. 

Norway has a State Monopoly for export and import of cereals. In the summer 
of 1930 Sweden:estMished a State Grain Commission for ensuring the absorption 
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of home grown grain by the market and for supervision of the observance of the 
compulsory admixture of Swedish ryes and wheats. In the Netherlmids a law 
came into force on 4 July 1931 enforcing the utilisation of home grown wheats. 
Under this law provision has been made for a quota admixture up to 25 per cent, 
(originally 20 per cent.) and minitnnm prices have been guaranteed. In the 
same way in Belgium the improvement in wheat prices demanded by the agricul¬ 
tural interests led at the beginning of vSeptember 1923 to the resolution taken 
by the Council of Ministers that in future xo per cent., and from i January 
I933> J'5 cent, of home grown wheats must be used in the milling of flour 
for breadmaking. In S'wilzerlajui by the lyaw of July 1929 and in Spain by one 
of June 1930 the trade in wheat and wheat flour has been placed under State 
control and guaranteed prices as well as milling premiums have been established. 
Italy, which was always a large importing country, has made it clear by the 
imposition of com}>ulsory iniUing of 95 j^er cent, of home wheat, which came into 
force early in July 1931, by the raising of the duty on imported wheats and 
the introduction of the compulsory flour extraction percentage, that a determined 
effort is being made to modify the position as regards imports. 

The ])rocess continues by which barriers are set up by the different countries 
for the protection of their national production. Under the influence of the 
attempts thus made in nearly all the countries under consideration to detach the 
hojue market in each case from the world market, the wheat import requirements 
of industrial P)itrope uuist inevitably undergo gradual shrinkage, and in conse- 
qucMice there is still impending over the world market the immense accumula¬ 
tion of stijcks of wheat in America. In any case, in the long run, the impor¬ 
tance of European agriculture for the wheat supply of Uurope is likely to become 
still greater, while that of overseas agriculture will probably decline. 


{C) POPlThATlOK DliVKhOPMENT WHE:AT PRODUCTION, EXPORTA¬ 
TION AND CONSUMPTION IN THE PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS WHEAT 

EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 


I. - Txi}^ Unitod States of Amkhica. 


I 


P c') ],) u 1 a t i o n 


Development. 


The population of the United States of America has shown since 1850 the 
following development : 


YtJUtrt 


Population 

Increase 

% 


1850 

i860 

1H70 

x88c» 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 


35-6 

22.6 
30.1 
25-5 

20.7 
21.0 
14.9 

11.5 


*»*• He. It Ingl. 
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The figures clearly illustrate the relative steep fall in tlie rate of population 
increase in America, which is the more striking as the United Stales is an immi¬ 
gration country of importance. 


Net Immigration into the Untied States of America (i) 


1871-1880 . 

2,812,191 

1881-1890. 

5,246,613 

1891-1900 . 

3,687,564 

I90I-I9IO . 

8,795,386 

I9II.. 

878,587 

1912. 

838,172 

1913. 

1,197,892 

1914. 

1,218,480 

1915. 

326,700 

1916. 

298,826 

1917. 

295.403 

1918. 

110,6x8 

Gross immigration. 



1919 . 

1920 . 430,001 

1921 805.22S 

19^2 . 

1923 . 522^)19 

1924 . 700,896 

1925 . 294,3x4 

1926 . 304,488 

1927 .. 335.X75 

1928 . 307.255 

1929 . 297,678 


1930-31 I Jiily-30 June (a)‘ 93,139 


In the period from 1820 to 1928 about 330,000 persons yearly, or a total 
of 36 millions, have entered the United States as immigrants, 8.8 million of whom 
entered during the decade before the war. The rate, of the colonisation move¬ 
ment remained however much behind the expansion of the land under cultivation* 
The transition from an agricultural to an industrial State was accomplished with 
surprising rapidity in the United States with the help of the immigrants. If the 
trends ot population at the time of the turn of the century are considered more 
in detail, it will be seen that in spite of the high immigration figures the rate of 
increase, after showing certain signs of “fatigue*’, was from 1908 decidedly 
slackening (see Graph Ilia). Thus here too is found a continuous [decline 
in the birth rate, and in 1927 the proportion is only 2.2 children to a marriage. 
The tendency to decline in births is likely to be in the future much stronger in the 
States than in Europe, on account of the marked shrinkage in the inmiigration. 
For a change of world importance has been achieved in the United States without 
attracting attention; for the first time according to ojBficial recotds the tide of 
immigration has turned; that is to say, more persons leave the United StatevSthan 
come into the country. This is due less to the immigration laws of 1924 than 
to the strictness with which these have been enforced since 1931. The Immigra¬ 
tion Commissioner states that since the War of Secession the number of immi¬ 
grants has never been so small as in the census year 1930-31, in w hich only 93,X39 


’ (i) Statistical Abstract 1930. 
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persons were admitted into the United States, or about one tliirrl less than the 
number officially sanctioned. In addition the (ioverninent on the basis of an 
obsolete danse of the immigration law paid for the return journey" of such for¬ 
eigners who w'ere lawfully in the country, but who were anxious to avoid permanent 
unemployment in America by return to their own country. Care was token 
that, by notices in American newspa]>ers published in foreign languages, this 
readiness to i^ay the journe3^s w^as wddel}^ knowm. Such return cannot but have 
an effect on the birth rate, as the immigrants mainly come from countries and 

Birthrate per looo of the Population of the United Suites 
for igis-ig28 in six Urban States, and for igiy-ig28 in six Rural States (i). 

Total for the United States Six ruial States Six urtvin States 



from social strata where the number of children per household is large (see 
Graph III a). They were and still are those who raise the average of size 
of families, wdiile the older settlers have long made the transition to restriction 
of births. Now that the immigration has been reduced to a minimum this 
impetus is wanting. The first generation diminishes from year to year in 
numbers, and the second is already Americanised in respect of the size of the 
family. There is here no distinction between town and coiuitr)’:. The devel¬ 
opment is the same in both, (see graph as above). 

A particularly rapid fall in the already low birthrate need thus occasion no 
surprise. As a matter of fact the birth rate in the eight years before 1930 fell from 

' j[i) O. Bakbr, The outlook for land utilisation in the United States, 
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23.7 to 19.7 per tliousancl. Since the fall in the death rate over the same period 
was less, the rate in fact having remained the same since 1920, there is a decline 
in the natural increase of population from 10.6 per thousand in 1920 to 7.3 in 1928, 
On the other hand the American inanufacturingindustrievS have so increased their 
outturn capacity as to outrun the absorption capacity of the home markets at 
the })resent time by to to 50 per cent. It is evident that a country the industry 
of which is organised on the assumption of a population increasing each decade 
by about 20 per cent, is ex])osed to disastrous consequences if tliere is a complete 
reversal of the tendency. 


2. The I) e e 1 o p m e n t of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

Towards the close vof Inst century the United States gradually ceased to be 
a country peculiarly fitted for agricultural colonisation. Its economic and 
social constitution alike were undergoing a process of transformation, and this 
contributed to the rapid surmounting of the depression of wheat j)rices in the 
seventies. In fact wheat prices rose as rapidly again. The population, of which 
a growing proportion was ttrban and industrial, increased more quickly than did 
the areas under cultivation, so that the cultivable area available per head of 
jiopulation became gradually smaller. vSince the last westwas opened up 
and the immigration came, speaking generally, to a standstill, the United Stales 
have definitely lost their character as a country for large scale agricultural settle- 
Tueni. No further growth by territorial accessions is now possible. Economic 
conditions force American agriculture to adapt itself increasingly to the require¬ 
ments of the industrial States, and compel the transition from “ ranching to 
farming proper. Whereas at the time of colonial expansion the settlers on the 
prairie lands preferred wheat growing to any other kind of fanning, because no 
other production required so little capital and brought so speedy a return to the 
farmer, from the nineties up to the year 1909 an absolute and especially a 
relative decline in wheat cultivation took place. From igio to 1913 however it 
slowly increased again, and after the outbreak of war in consequence of the rise 
in prices there was a very considerable increase up to 1915. In 1915-16 tliis great 
expansion of cultivation suddenly brought about an absolute and especially a 
relative fall in prices, followed by an equally sudden restriction of areas due to the 
effects of the world war, the result being that in 1917 the extent of the areas under 
wheat was again reduced to nearly that of 1909. The conclusion of the war moreover 
brought a reversion to the exclusive wheat production characteristic of the years 
of colonisation. {Stimulated by wheat prices that w’^ere both absolutely and 
relatively enormously high (Graph V) and by the apparently extraordinarily 
favourable marketing conditions in Europe due to the great demand for com¬ 
modities, the areas under wheat cultivation underwent an immense expansion ; 
from 19x7 to X919 there was an extension by about t 2 million hectares, or 70 
per cent. This expansion was confined to the so-called Western States, but 
the end was already in sight. Wheat-growing cannot be carried on where 
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the vegetative period is less than 90 days, or the precipitation under 350 nun., 
in fact the crop is very imcertain if the precipitation is only 350 mm. It also 
becomes impossible in a warm damp climate that favours the appeamnce of 
cryptogamic growths (i). The onset of the agricultural crisis compelled the 
American farmer to change his policy. Under the influence of the falling wheat 
prices from the middle of 1920 onwards and of comparatively high prices for 
live stock products there was again a considerable decline in wheat cultivation 
which in 1924 was once more in the position of 1914 or 1916, i, c., it had been 
necessary to place about 9.3 million hectares under other crops. This was also 
the position in 1925. This was followed by a renewed expansion, under the 
stimulus of absolutely and relatively encouraging wheat prices due to the stabil¬ 
isation of currencies in Europe, and ot the contemporary fall in production costs 
in consequence of the advances in mechanisation, The cultivation was even 
pushed further into the arid zones of the western provinces, This movement 
hawever came to an end in 1929 with a wheat area only about that of 1915. A 
iurther decline followed under the influence of the disastrously low world wheat 
prices. Wheat growing in the United vStates seems likely to show this declining 
tendency for some time. 

In regard to the wheat areas per head of the American population, from 
1900 to 1912 there was a decline amounting to about 33 per cent, owing to the 
large increase in the population and the adaptation of agriculture to the progres¬ 
sive industrialisation ; under the influence of the w^orlcl war up to 1915 the posi¬ 
tion in 1903 was regained, follow^ed by a sudden fall to a minimum in 1927. 
Towards the end of the war a still more rapid expansion took place up to 1919, 
followed by an equally rapid shrinkage in consequence of the agricultural crisis, 
so that in 1925 the wheat area per head reached a minimum. It again increased 
somewhat up to 1927, but in 1930 began once more to decline, a tendency w^hich 
will probably continue. 

The apparent area under cultivation is however in no way identical with 
the areas harvested, as a more or less large percentage of the areas sown suffer 
from the effects of the winter, of drought or of hail, or are destroyed by floods, 
b}’' insect pests or otherwise. If the ratio between areas harvested and areas 
sown (see Graph III a) be noted, it is clear that tins ratio becomes more un¬ 
favourable as w'heat production is carried further west. In particular the 
spring wheat in the western arid zones suffers to a greater or less extent 
every year, so that the area harvested is often quite considerably less than 
that sown. 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields, 

, Before the war yields per unit of area showed considerable increase, continu¬ 
ing till 1915, although with extraordinarily wide fluctuations (see Graph III a). 
The large rise in this yield in the years 1912-X915, which occurred in spite of 

, (1) Accordi^.to data supplied by Prof. Xb. BaiNXMAm, Botm, 
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the expansion of the areas under wheat, is probably to be ascribed almost en¬ 
tirely to the exceptionally good weather conditions. A decline of 45 per cent, 
followed, in spite of a shrinkage in wheat growing, and this was again followed, 
under the influence of crop rotation, by a marked rise up to 1918. The subse¬ 
quent extension of wheat cultivation took place at the expense of yields per 
unit, which fell e.xtraordinarily low in 1923, but show a tendency to rise with 
the gradual shrinking of the cultivation. From 1924 onwards with the expansion 
of cultivation there was a decrease in yields, although with considerable fluc¬ 
tuations ; both these tendencies were reversed from 1929, but in 1932 owing 
to very unfavourable weather conditions there was again a decided decline in 
yields. 

In the United States there is moreover always a certain balance between 
the winter and the spring wheats, whereby a deficiency of the one crop 
is compensated for as a rule by a high yield from the other (see under 
■Section 7). 


(c) Develofnimt of the Aggregate Wheat Production. 

Corresponding to the fluctuations of the areas cultivated or harvested and to 
tile very high fluctuations of the yield per hectare there was also considerable 
variation in the quantities harvested in the pre-war years up to 1911, but the 
average remained at about 17.5 million tons. Thenin consequence of theincrease 
in areas together with the rising yields per unit there was a considerable increase 
in quantities harvested up to 1915- lu 1916 in consequence of the limitation 
of wheat areas and disastrously low yields there was an equally abrupt fall 
in production. The yield per unit of 1916 was the lowest since 1900. A further 
decrease in areas cultivated was accompanied by rising yields with the result that 
the total quantity harvested for 1917 was equivalent to that for 1916. Towards 
the end of the war there was a large expansion of the area under wheat, reaching 
a record extension in 1919. The, quantity harvested however increased much less 
markedly as with the extension the yields per unit of area declined. When in con¬ 
sequence of the agricultural crisis the areas under wheat had to be again much 
diminished, the yields per unit did not, it is true, increase in any corresponding 
measure, but in spite of this the total quantity harvested remained about 30 per 
cent, larger than in pre-war times. Just when areas had nearly gone back to the 
pre-war position, a decided rise in the yields per unit was noticeable. From 
then onwards, with the exception of 1935, when crop failure was experienced, 
areas cultivated or rather harvested and yields per unit moved almost regularly 
in opposite directions, so that the fluctuations of the aggregate quantities ob¬ 
tained were relatively small. Taking the average of the years 1920-1931 the 
wheat production of the United States has been maintained almost uniformly, 
with the exception of 1929, at a level of about 23 million tons. In 1932 with its 
unfavourable weather conditions, there was a deficiency of 13 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with the average and of 30 per cent, as compared with 1931. 
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Graph 11 - 5 . — Population, Wheat kiporUnm and Consumption in the pfincipal EuropCi 
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Graph Hl-a. — Wheat Production and Population Development in the United States of America. 
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Graph IIT-c. 


Immigration into the United States p'oufed by countries of origin from i8yi-yo to xg2i-^o {' 
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(♦) According: to the "Statistical Abstract**. 







Graph IV. 


The wheat Impoft^^ of Industrial Europe and their origin. 
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1931 Chicago futures price (Report of the Commission on Trading in Grain Futures, 1931). 
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Graph V. Winnipeg No. i Northern Wheat and Index-number of General Wholesale Prices. 
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4. — The Net Wheat Export. 

The not ex])ort of wheat fi'oni the United States shows, in correspondence 
with tlie result of the home crops, very marked fluctuations. It had passed its 
higiiest point at tlie turn of the century and up to 1904 declined considerably. In 
tlie following years in conse<iuence of large crops there was an advance in the 
wheat export which in r()07 again reached the figure for 1903. An equally marked 
decline occurred in the following years, so that in 1910 a very low figure was 
reached. Under the influence of the great increase iu wheat production which 
began at this time there wa.s again a large additional export whichin 1915 amounted 
to 1.7 times the exj>ort figure of 1903 or 1907 and about 5 times that of 1904 or 
J910, With the fall in wheat production already mentioned as due to the effects 
of tlie war tliere was up to 1917 again a decline in the export figures, although 
the diminution is not in any way so great as might have been expected from the 
decrease in wheat production, the fact being that the large stocks from the j^ears 
1914-15 were pressing on the market. With the renewed expansion of wheat 
production in the years igitS-iQ an advance in the export was again noticeable, 
and in 1931 a record height of nearly 9 million tons was reached, nearly three 
times the average ex]>ort figure of the last pre-war decade and six times the export 
of the years 1907-19x1. Owing however to the onset of the agricultural crisis 
find of the protection meavsures taken by the importing countries the wheat export 
then experienced a very marked decline, although with fluctuations, so that in 
the years I92<S to 1933 it had fallen almost to the average pre-war export, i. e., 
by al>out (k) per cent. 

Tlu? following table makes the development clear: 


Wheat Production and Wheat Export on a Comparative Basis. 



Wheat 

production 

Wheat 

export 

Proportion of export 
to production % 

T903-07 . 

. 100 

100 

18 

1908-12 . 

. 103 

85 

15 

1913-17 . 

. 122 

123 

25 

1918-22 . 

. 135 

218 

28 

19-33-27 . 

/ . . . . 124 

154 

22 

19-28-31 ...... 

. 132 

109 

14 


These figures well illustrate the efforts made by the Americans to place in¬ 
creasingly larger quantities of their wheat on the world market, and so balance the 
lower returns due to lower prices by means of a larger export. The figures for 
19^8-31 show the disastrous effect on the American wheat export of the efforts 
made by the European importing countries for self-sufficiency. 
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5, — The per capita Wheat Export. 

The wheat export per head of population shows the same fluctuations as 
the total export, although to a considerably less marked extent. The per capita 
wheat export up to 1922 showed continuous increase, but then began to decline 
and in 1928-30 again reached the lowest point of the pre-war position. The 
following table shows the movement: 

Course of the per capita wheat production, wheat export and wheat 
consumption on a comparative basis. 


Wheat 

Period Production Export Consumption 

per capita 

1903-07. 100 100 100 

1908-12. 94 78 97 

1913-17. lOI 146 92 

1918-22. 107 170 93 

1933-27. 91 114 85 

1928-30. 90 78 93 

1931-32. 84 66 88 


6. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 


The per capita wheat consumption up to 1907 showed a tendency to 
decline, but afterwards slowly rose up to 1915. In 1916 there was a sharper 
decline followed up to 1918 by nearly as sharp a rise. Then the consumption of 
wheat began to decline slowly till 1925, with interruption only in 1922, the 
decline amounting to 13 per cent, as compared with the five year period 1903- 
1907. In 1936, when the protection measures began in the importing countries 
and marketing became in consequence more difficult, there was once more an 
apparent increase in home consumption of wheat, but here the case is not one 
of actual increase in consumption as this quantity includes also the large ware¬ 
housed stocks of wheat, which do not come on the world market and still await 
disposal. 


Wheat Stocks in United States of America 
on I August of the respective years. 


Vear 
Aug. ist 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


In xoQo 
quintals 

31,800 

27,300 

32,400 

34.600 
66,700 

80.600 
90,900 

103,100 
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In the prevailing conditions it is probable that this tendency has not 3^et 
reached its end; and will not, unless the wheat production of America is consid¬ 
erably reduced, or a poor harvest brings about a natural diminution of product¬ 
ion and thereupon the stocks are drawn on for meeting the demand. The de¬ 
velopment of consumption from 1903 to 1930 in five year periods has been 
shown. As compared with the decade 1903 to 1913 the fer capita wheat 
coiivSumj)tion in the decade 1920-30 declined by 12 per cent. 


7. — Outlook. 

It is impossible to foretell the direction in which the conditions on the Amer¬ 
ican wheat market will in futtrre develop, since on the supply side extension of 
cultivation, increase in yields, crop returns and export facilities represent the 
factors, while on the demand side these are to be found in the rise, stationary 
position or fall of the population figures, as w^ell as in the per capita consumption 
of wheat. The degree to which any of these would take effect and the direction 
of any such effect are alike beyond calculation, 

Under pressure of the low world prices a further limitation of the areas 
under wheat in America is very probable. In addition a natural reduction 
might occur in unfavourable years, in particular from want of rain in the case 
of the spring wheat cultivation which has been pushed on in the western arid 
zones. On the other hand there is a not inconsiderable rise in the areas under 
winter wheat, so that the deficiency of the one crop might be balanced by a 
higher yield from the other. 

A larger consumption of wheat in comsequence of the growth of the popula¬ 
tion is certainly to be expected, but the rate of such increase in consumption is 
slower every year, and any additional increase in population depends essentially 
on immigration. 

It i.s not easy either to obtain reliable figures on the consumption of wheat 
per capita of the population. It is estimated that it has fallen as compared 
with the pre-war time by about 15 per cent. It is not improbable that this 
is increasing owing to the unfavourable economic conditions; but it is difficult 
to form a judgment in this respect. 

The estimates of the Department of Agricultitre for the United Stated wheat 
harvest of 1932 were : 

on I July 1932 .20.06 million tons 

on I August 1932. iq. 68 million tons 

and for wheat stocks carried over from 1931 over 10 million tons. The average 
internai demand of the States for wheat was reckoned at about 18 million tons, 
so that about 12 million tons were left for export. Under the pressure of these 
huge stocks the quotations for wheat have gone down to a point not before reached. 
The position of the American farmer is practically desperate, especially in view 
of the general economic depression. 
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II. — Canada. 

I. — P o p ti 1 a t i o n Development. 

Canjula is definitely a settler’s country. The growth of its ])opulation has 
uvvonlingly beeti to a great extent dependent on immigration. 

Number of Arrmds in Canada (i). 


iKcadc cn 

Nunit)cr of 

Ycai 

of 

y<*ar 

inimiKiatilb 

imnugrauls 

IvS7i-i88o . . . . 

... 

. 

. 57,702 

i8<Si-i89o . . . . 

* . • 886,300 

1920. 

.7,338 

1891-1 <)00 . . . . 

. . . 321,200 

IQ 2 I . . 

. 377 

1901-1910 . . . . 

• • • 1.453,500 

iq ?2 . 

. 89,999 

1911. 

• • • 311,084 

1032. 

. 7-’.««7 

1012. 

• • • 354.237 

t <)-34 . 

.148,5^0 

. 

. . . 402,42,5 

rc )35 . 

. 

^ 9 M. 

■ . . 384,878 

1926. 

. 9 (),o ()4 

1015. 

• • ■ 144,789 

1927. 

. 

rori). 

• • • 4«,537 

1928. 

.i 5 i >397 

^ 9^7 . 

• • • 75.374 

1929. 

.167,722 

1918. 

• ■ • 79,074 

1930 . 

.163,288 


A comparison of the above table with the population development gives 
a clear indication of the influence of immigration. From 1900 to 1931 Canada 
has doubled her population, the total increase being almost entirely accounted 
for by the stream of immigrants that poured into the Western Provinces. 
The growth of the population is characterised by an extraordinary irregu¬ 
larity; a marked slowing down of the increase is however noticeable, which 
may all the sooner bring about a stationary condition of population from the 
fact that immigration has considerably declined. Urbanisation of the population 
has led to a marked change in composition and takes further effect in a declining 
birth rate. Although it is not impossible that settlement of the country may 
still proceed and there are in fact still large areas of land not yet taken up 
and suitable for wheat growing, economic conditions and the course of develop¬ 
ment of population in the exnigration countries make any settlement, at all 
comparable to what has hitherto gone on, very far from probable. 


(i) Canada Yearbook. 
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2. The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

The area under wheat in Canada has increased between the years 1901 
and 1921 with a certain regularity from 1.6 to 9,4 million hectares (3.95 to 
23.23 million acres), i. e., has been sextupled in the period. The immense 
extension of cultivation coincides with the opening up and settlement of the 
Prairie I’rovinces. The further extension of the wheat area has in the meantime 
reached its natural and economic limits ; the westwards movement of the Cana¬ 
dian farmer has come to a standstill. During the years 1921 to 1928 there wms 
no further expansion of wheat growing. From 1928, however, extension began 
anew, mainly on land which had already been taken up by earlier settlers. 
This increase of wheat growing was promoted by mechanisation, as shown by 
the following table: 


Sale of Agricultural Machinery 
in the three Western Provinces of Canada (i). 


Vear 

Tractors 

Threshers 

Combines 

1924. 

. . 2,112 

— 

— 

1925. 

• - 4.053 

— 

— 

1926. 

• • 6.513 

— 

176 

1927. 

. . 10,026 

— 

59S 

1928. 

• • 17.143 

6,247 

3.657 

1929. 

• • 14.557 

3,095 

3,500 

1930. 

. . 8,611 

3,034 

1,614 

Disirihution of Machine 

Sales in the Provinces 1930. 


Manitoba. 

■ ■ 1.541 

379 

134 

Haskatchewan. 

• - 4.350 

829 

939 

Alberta . 

. . 2,720 

826 

541 


It is however unlikely that this extension will be on any large scale, since 
with the low prices the high costs of production make wheat growing unre* 
munerative. On the whole the difficulties are in any case so great that a rapic 
expansion of wheat growing cannot be anticipated. 


(1) Board of Trade Joimial, is Feb. 1931; 
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Wheat Cultivation in Canada. 

Area under Yield Production 

Years wheat par ha 3000 

1000 ha. quintals quintals 

Average 1909-13. 4,020 13.3 53.6oo 

1923 .. <S,86o 14.6 129,100 

i 9 H . 8,930 8.0 71,300 

1925. 8,410 12.8 107,600 

T926. 9,270 12.0 iio,Soo 

1927 . 9 > 09 ^> 14-4 130,500 

1928 . 9,760 15.8 154,200 

1929 .10,220 8.1 82,900 

1930 .10,080 11.4 114,500 

1931 .10,600 8.3 87,500 

1932 .11,100 10.6 116,600 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

While the expansion of wheat growing through extension of area was going 
on, the unitary yields between the years 1900 and 1910 showed a marked decline, 
although with considerable fluctuations. This tendency was however definitely 
checked by the introduction of the new Marquis wheats and the summer fallow 
of 1910. From that year there was for the time being a steady rise in yields per 
acre, and in 1915 a record yield was obtained. From 1915 with the further ex¬ 
pansion of wheat areas the unitary yield again declined rapidly to a iiunimuni 
of 6.8 quintals per hectare (5 bushels per acre) only in 1919. Although in 1921 
the expansion came to an end and mixed farming was being substituted for 
wheat-growing, the post-war average yields per acre did not reach the pre-war 
level. The peak yields of the pre-war period were reached only in the years 
1923, 1927 and 1928, in the other years the yields fell far below the lowest pre¬ 
war yields. In the years 1929 and 1931 large areas were ruined by unfavourable 
weather and on the remaining areas the yields were very low. Although a series 
of good seasons had been favourable to the westward extension of wheat grow¬ 
ing, a succession of several unfavourable seasons led to the cultivation being 
abandoned over wide areas. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production. 

At the beginning of the century there was at first a slow but increasingly 
marked rise in the total annual wheat production, but following on a record 
production in 1915 the rising tendency abruptly ceased. After the war in con¬ 
sequence of unfavourable weather conditions the production fluctuated between 
wide limits and for the period 1919 to 1932 the average was 10 million tons only. 
Speaking generally there has been a slight diminution in wheat production since 

1923- 
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3. — Wheat Area and Wheat Production 
j) ef caf it a . 

The population increase has not been able to keep pace with the immense 
expansion of the wheat growing areas and with the increase in production. 

Whereas the population increase from 1900 to 1921 was only about 69 per 
cent., the fer capita quota of the wheat areas rose by nearly 2.6 times. After 
1921 the increase in area rose only in proportion with the population, so that 
the per capita quota of area remained constant. This tendency may possibly 
be maintained in the future, unless the wheat growing areas undergo reduction 
owing to transition to other crops or to mixed farming. 

The per capita quota of wheat production was characterised by the same 
movement, although with marked fluctuations. Since in the post-war period 
the unitary yields declined with the exception of three specially favourable 
years, wheat production per head of population also showed a slight decline. 
This however makes no difference to the fact that in the eleven year pre-war 
period (1903 to 1913) the wheat production per head of the population was only 
5.84 quintals (about 23 bushels) while on the other hand in the eleven year post¬ 
war period (1920-31) it was 11.23 quintals (nearly 45 bushels) and has thus nearly 
doubled. In the future per capita wheat production may show a declining ten¬ 
dency for the reasons mentioned, unless the expected rise in unitary yields result¬ 
ing from a certain intensification may prevent this tendency from becoming 
too pronounced. 


4. — The Net Wheat Export. 

The wheat export of Canada became multiplied nearly twelve times 
between 1903 and 1928 ; Canada has become one of the leading wheat export¬ 
ing countries of the world. At the same time the rate of increase of wheat 
exportable surpluses which are placed on the world market by Canada is more 
rapid than that of Canadian production. The rise in wheat production in the 
post war decade 1921-31 was 2.8 times as great as that of the pre-war decade 
1903-13, while the proportion of the wheat export to the production rose for 
these periods 43 per cent, in the earlier and 68 per cent, in the later. The 
export surplus fluctuates of course as the result of the greatly fluctuating 
crop returns, the consequence of the variable continental climate. In spite of 
the serious market situation on the world market Canada has succeeded in 
maintaining up to 1931 the high export quota even in years when the crops 
were poor and the export quantities accordingly low. Since 1929 the export 
has been falling slowly but continuously. 

5. — The per capita Wheat Export. 

As has been seen the per capita wheat production doubled in the post-war 
decade 1921-31 as compared with the pre-war decade 1903-13. Since^ the popu¬ 
lation of Canada cannot itself consume these immense quantities of wheat, they 
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laiist be placed upon the world market or warehoused. Although there are large 
warehousing facilities in Canada, the alternative course has been mainly taken 
and the wheat surpluses thrown upon the world market. While the per capita 
export surpluses, for the reasons already given, fluctuate considerably, the wheat 
export per head in the decade 1903-13 was trebled during the decade 1921-31. 

6. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

No clear idea of the actual wheat consumption can be gained from the 
<]uantities available for consumption as established by the statistics, since in the 
first place there is a discrepancy between the crop year and the export year and 
secondly in consequence of the great variations in the crop returns larger stocks 
are being held. In the pre-war decade 1903-13 the per capita wheat quota 
amounted on an average to 3.33 quintals (12.26 bushels), in the post war decade 
1921-31, taking into account the large quantities in store, to 3.67 quintals (13,48 
bushels). The actual consumption of wheat in Canada per head of population has 
dropped by about 10 per cent, as compared with the pre-war years, so that a per 
capita quota of about 3.0 quintals {11.02 bushels) only may be reckoned. 

The apparently high internal consumption of 1932 would seem to be due 
to the great accumulation of invisible wheat stocks which cannot be placed on 
the world, market. 


7. —- Outlook. 

If the conditions of Canadian wheat growing are considered, a very gloomy 
picture emerges. The extraordinary advance in cultivation in conjunction with 
the erection of barriers by the former consuming countries has led to a disastrous 
crisis in marketing, whereby the world market is depressed by the huge stocks 
ill store. In consequence of the relatively large harvests of the years 1925, 1926 
and'1927 as well as of the bumper record crop of 1928, there was so heavy an 
increase in wheat stocks in Canada that the wheat pool collapsed under the strain, 
the financial loss of this body from the harvest of 1928-29 alone being estimated 
at 25 million dollars. 


Wheat Stocks in Canada. 


K L I” 

Year Aug. ist, qulnUils 

1925 . 8,200 

1926 .10,900 

1927 .■.14.400 

1928 ..25,000 

1929 .,.34.600 

1930 .34.600 

1931 . ..38,000 

1932 .37.000 
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Although in the last few years the stocks have not been allowed to increase 
to any considerable extent, with an internal consumption of 3 million tons nearly 
the entire harvest of the 1932 season remains free for export. The present world 
crop prospects and the estimates of the probable requirements of the consuming 
countries point to still lower wheat prices. 


III. — Argentina. 

I. — Population Development. 

Argentina is definitely a settlers' country. The population has not increased 
to the extent anticipated, and from 1853 to 1903 the advance was from about 
one million to five millions only. Subsequently the population increased by 
immigration somewhat more rapidly, and in 1914 reached nearly 7.9 millions. 
Immigration was brought to a standstill by the war, and a nearly stationary 
position of the population ensued, the emigration even exceeding the immigration 
in the years 1914 to 1918. 


Net Immigration into Argentina (i). 


Decade or 
year 

Number of 
immigrants 

Year 

Number of 
immigmnts 

1871-1880 . . 

. . 275,900 

1920 

35.000 

1881-1890 . . 

. . 854,900 

1921 

59,000 

1891-1900 . . 

. . 396,600 

1922 

88,000 

I9OI-I9IO . . 

. . 1,177.400 

1923 

156,000 

19II .... 

. . 109,600 

1924 

116,000 

1912 .... 

. . 206,100 

1925 

75,000 

1913 .... 

. . 145,400 

1926 

90,000 

1914 .... 

. . 61,000 

1927 

104,148 

1915 .... 

. . 65,300 

1928 

75.239 

1916 .... 

. . 46,700 

1929 

66,111 

1917 .... 

. . 32,300 

1930 

64,272 

1918 .... 

. . 9,200 

1931 

2,636 

1919 .... 

. . 2,200 

— 

— 


There was a gradual resumption of immigration from 1919, but in 1923 and 
1924 the numbers of immigrants were so large as to make it impossible to keep 

(i) up to 1920: Pfannenschmidt, Dr. B., Die argmtmische Landwirtschap. 

Brom 1921 to 1926: SEsmo, Geli, Rat, Txot "Dr, Iniemaiionale Preisbewegung md Lage 
dcr Lmdmirtschap in den emssereuropdischen Landem. Berlin, 1929. - Prom 1927 to 1931. «The South 
Ameri<m Handbooks 1933, 
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lip systematic assignment of land and regulation of conditions of tenure (i). In 
the following years there was some falling off, but from 1927 to 1931 there 
was again a rise in the immigration figures. From 1922 the population of Argen¬ 
tina has shown on the whole a tendency to increase, but there is a lag as compared 
with the pre-war period. With the pressure of the world economic crisis and 
in particular of the agricultural depression there is no question of a large increase 
in population by mass colonisation. 

Under present conditions indeed a further limitation of immigration might 
well be decided on, 

2. — The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) The Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation (i). 

In consequence of the great advance at the turn of the century (2) of 
wheat prices beyond prices of slaughter cattle, there was from 1901 to 1905 an 
extraordinarily marked expansion of the wheat areas in Argentina amounting 
to about 75 per cent. This period was followed by one in which wheat prices 
and slaughter cattle prices rose together, but the latter more markedly than 
the former, so that wheat prices lost their power to stimulate expansion. During 
this period up to 1912 there was only a slow, although fairly steady, expansion 
of wheat cultivation. In the years 1912-1917 the price curves began to intersect, 
and no further extension of the areas under wheat cultivation occurred. From 
1917 to 1921 the livestock prices led, and after 1917 the wheat areas were 
once more greatly reduced, and by 1921 the extent of the cultivation was the 
same as in 1905. Since wheat prices were less affected than prices of livestock 
products by the pressure of post-war conditions, there was from 1922 a further 
extension of wheat cultivation which in 1928 reached a record height. Under 
pressure of the world agricultural crisis, there has been from 1928 once more a 
marked decline. 

The development of wheat cultivation in Argentina did not proceed with 
the rapidity that characterised the process in the other settlement countries 
(Canada and Australia). The difference is due to the fact that in Argentina 
besides the competition between arable cultivation and live stock farming, 
pasture and fodder crop production, there is also some rivalry between wheat, 
maize and linseed. There has been a considerable expansion of maize and 
linseed, and wheat cultivation has been proportionately decreased. Before 
the war linseed prices had on the whole the pull over wheat and maize. Under 
war conditions wheat had the advantage, but with the crisis of 1920 the price 
decline was much sharper with wheat and linseed than with maize. The down¬ 
wards trend of prices that set in after 1925 at first affected linseed and maize 

(1) BaiNBmNN Prof. Br. Th., Ackerbau md Kolomsation in argeniihischen Chaco, Ber. li.Iyandw,, 
iz Bd., S. 499, 

(2) See BiUNXMAim, Br. Xh., Entwichlmg sUnien und EntwicklmgsmogUckkeiten d&r landw, Etuu- 
gug AfgentmUm. Ber. iX. Bandw., 13 Bd. S. 569. 
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more than wheat, but in the later years on the contrary wheat was greatly 
affected in sympathy, and at the present time exhibits the most unfavourable 
price situation. 

Areas sown and areas harvested are by no means identical in Argentina, as 
nearly every year the crop over a more or less large extent of the areas under 
wheat (even as much as 50 per cent.) is completely destroyed by unfavourable 
weather, insect pests or plant diseases, so that the areas harvested are frequently 
quite considerably smaller than the areas sown. 


Wheat cultivation in Argentina. 


Years 

Area under 
Wheat 

1000 lia 

Yield 
per ha 
quintals 

Production 

1000 

quintals 

Average 1909-13. 

. , . . 6,020 

6.6 

40,000 

1923. 

. , . . 6,900 

9.8 

67,400 

1934. 

.... 6,470 

8,0 

52,000 

1925. 

.... 

7-3 

52,000 

1926. 

.... 7,670 

8.2 

62,600 

1927. 

.... 8,170 

9-4 

76,800 

1938. 

.... 9.080 

10.5 

95,000 

1929. 

.... 6,440 

6.9 

44,200 

1930. 

.... 7,900 

8.0 

63,200 

1931. 

.... 6,490 

9.2 

59,800 

1932. 

.... 7,200 

8.9 

64,100 


(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

The unitary yields of the areas under wheat cultivation in Argentina are low 
not merely in comparison with those of Western Europe, but also in comparison 
with Canada, In the j-)re-war period the average yield was much reduced by 
the rapid extension of the area under cultivation. With the subsequent shrink¬ 
age of area, the yield increased from 1917 to 1923, and again fell with the 
renewed expansion. Improved methods of cultivation, however, seem to ha\'e 
diminished the tendency for the yields to decline with an extension of area. 


(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production. 

From the above particulars the fact emerges that the total increase in the 
wheat production of Argentina, with the exception of the years 1927 and 1928, 
has been comparatively small when viewed in proportion to the extension of 
cultivation. If the production increased very considerably in the first years of 
the expansion (on virgin soil) up to 1907, it showed a consderable decrease from 
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1907 to 1916. In 1917, in spite of shrinkage of cultivation, the wheat production 
again reached the peak figures of the pre-war time as a consequence of improved 
unitary yields, and this level has been almost uniformly maintained during the 
whole of the post-war period, the exception being the years 1927 and 1928 with 
their record harvests. 


3. — Wheat Area and Wheat Production 
per capita. 

The less rapid progress of wheat-growing in Argentina than in the other 
settlement countries has already been noted and accounted for. It is however 
surprising, that per capita area under wheat has [steadily declined in Argentina 
since 1905 with but few interruptions. This tendency may continue, unless some 
essential change in favour of wheat takes place on the world market situation 
for wheat and meat. 

The per capita wheat production after rising very considerably from 1901 
to 1907 dropped again markedly in the decade 1907 to 1916, and in 1916 was 
below' the per capita production of 1901. From 1917 to 1932 it remained on the 
other hand fairly constant, the average being about 6 quintals per head. Taken 
as a whole the per capita wheat production has declined in the period 1917 to 
1932 by about 20 kg. oidy, or 3.3 per cent., as compared with the period 1901 
to 1916. 


4. —^The Net Wheat Export. 

In the decade 1907 to 1916 the net Argentine wheat export tended to decline, 
although less markedly than the wheat production. After 1916 with the increase 
in production the export also increased although not so noticeably. The pro¬ 
portion of the export to the production has fallen somewhat in the post-war period 
as compared with the pre-war years. The fluctuations in exports show little 
regularity. The variations in the yields and consequently in the quantities 
exported depend on the incalculable effects of weather conditions. The Argentine 
wheat export speaking generally would appear to be at a turning point in respect 
to rate of increase; a declining tendency is not unlikely to appear, and in any 
case further increase is not probable. 


5. —The per capita Wheat Eixport. 

The Argentine per capita wheat export has on the whole declined almost 
parallel to the production per head; while the per capita production fell by 
7.6 per cent, in the period 1917-1932 as compared with 1902-1917, the per 
capita export dropped by 7.8 per cent^ If the the first decade of the century 
is disregarded, the per capita export has remained nearly constant and varies 
according to the crop results round about 3,75 quintals pet head. 
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6. — Per capita Wheat Consumption. 

vSince the wheat production per head has dropped somewhat less than the 
export per head has done, the average consumption quota per head has remained 
almost the same. It is however by no means to be concluded tha Ithe per capita 
wheat consumption has remained the same or even has risen ; for very large 
quantities of wheat, which could not be placed upon the world market, had to be 
placed in store (but see later), so that it is even possible to speak of a decline 
in consumption, especially since in consequence of the diminution in cultivation 
larger quantities of seed wheat are left over. In any case ever5d:hing goes to 
show that the Argentine farmer has endeavoured to balance the fall in wheat 
prices by increasing the quantities of w^heat sold. 

7. — Outlook. 

Post-war developments have shifted the centre of gravity as regards the 
export trade of Argentina more than ever to the side of arable cultivation. 
It may however be taken as certain that this shift will not long continue ; 
there are many indications that within the next few ^’'ears a change will take 
place. 

Wheat-growing has been affected by the price crisis more seriously than any 
other branch of agriculture and the shrinkage of cultivation wliich began as 
early as 1928 has led to a diminished production and to a great drain on the 
wheat stocks in Argentina. 


Development of Wheat Stocks in Argentina, 


Year In 1,000 

Aug. ist, ' quintals 

1925 .15,800 

1926 ..18,200 

1927 . 18,800 

1928 .25,900 

1929 .35,400 

1930 .17,700 

1931 .21,800 

1932 .16,300 


It would be in no way surprising if in the next few years there were further 
shrinkage in the wheat areas. As over 6o per cent, of the wheat production 
enters the export trade, the wheat export is bound to be considerably affected 
by any decline in production. 
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IV. — AustraIvIA. 

I. — Population Development. 

The development of population in Australia exhibits the typical character¬ 
istics of all definitely colonial countries. The growth of the population is closely 
connected with the immigration and shows marked fluctuations in accordance 
with the course of immigration. 


Net Immigration into Australia (i). 


1871-1880 . . . 

. . . 191,804 

1881-1890 . . . 

. . . 382,741 

1891-1900 . . . 

■ . • 24,879 

I90I-I9IO . . . 

• • • 40,485 

I9II. 

. . . 69,300 

1913. 

• • • 83,791 

1913. 

• • • 54,775 

1914. 

• • • — 17,370 

1915. 

. . . — 91,053 

1916. 

• • • — 133,892 

T9I7. 

. . . 21,950 

1918. 

. . . 19,078 

1919. 

. . . (2) 160,180 


1920 . 47.3:17 

1921 . 15,654 

1922 . 38,023 

1923 . 37,540 

1924 . 43,749 

1925 . 37,357 

1926 . 42,220 

1927 . 48,924 

1928 . 27,232 

1929 . 8,963 

1930 .— 11,408 

1931 .— i2,o6r 


(1) Official Yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

(2) Returning troops. 


Immigration into Australia has however always been on a small scale com¬ 
paratively, and even the Imperial Migration and Settlement Act of 1922 did 
little to foster it. Immigrants have from the first tended to crowd into the 
towns and have not gone on the land ; and in this way it has come about that 
nearly half the population of Australia is concentrated in the 5 largest towns. 
During the war the population of Australia was stationary, largely as the result 
of the sending of Australian troops to the scene of military operations, but 
with the teturn of the troops in 1919 together with favourable market conditions 
for wheat there was for a time a continuous increase. Since the onset of the 
world crisis in 1928 the natural increase in the population has again been checked 
and the immigration has again almost ceased. As there seems little prospect 
of favourable price conditions for agricultural products in the near future, it 
is unlikely that any extensive colonisation movement may be anticipated. 
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z. —The Development of Wheat Production. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

P>en more than in Argentina the physical conditions of Australia with 
its immense arid tracts mark it out for the pastoral industries, and especially 
for sheep-raising. As wheat-growing has been, in some sense, carried on as a 
subsidiary industry only, its extension is to an extraordinary degree determined 
by the relations between wheat and wool prices. In the period 1900 to 1903 
wheat prices were much in advance of wool prices and in ponsequence there was 
a considerable extension of wheat growing up to 1904. At the beginning 
of 1903 the price curves of the two products approached, and at the end cf 
the year they intersected, so that wool prices now took the lead ; wheat 
growing accordingly received a check and up to 1908 there was considerable 
reduction of areas. As early as 1906 however this tendency was modified and 
in 1907 the two price curves again coincided, and from that time up to 1915 
their rise was nearly parallel. Wheat growing profited most by this rise in 
prices, as the return per acre is much higher than that of wool production. In 
consequence wheat growing was extended from 1909 to 1915, the resulting area 
being nearly double that of 1908. In 1914 however wool prces began to go 
ahead of wheat prices and up to 1918 were greatly in advance, while wheat 
prices declined from 1917. As a result the areas under wheat were considerably 
reduced between 1915 and 1919. The fall in wool prices in the years 1919 to 
1921 restored the former price relation between wool and wheat, and wheat 
growing was again expanded up to 1921. This expansion received a temporary 
check only from the higher wool prices ruling from 1922 to 1925. Subsequently 
the advantage in price began to be with wheat, and from 1926 there thus came 
about an immense expansion in the wheat growing area, so that in 1930 this 
was more than 3.5 times the area under wheat at the beginning of the century. 
As is shown by the wheat acreage figures for the season 1931-32, this phase 
of development appears to be over, partly in consequence of the change in the 
price ratios, wheat prices remaining low and wool prices showing some slight 
improvement. Probably some reduction in the wheat areas of Australia is to 
be anticipated. 

Wheat Cultivation in Australia. 


Area Yield Production 

Years under wheat per ha looo 

1000 ha quintals quintals 

Average 1909-13.3,080 8.1 24,600 

1923 . 3,860 8.8 34,000 

1924 .4,380 . 10.2 44,800 

1925 .4,130 7.6 31,200 

1926 .4.730 9.3 43,800 

1927 .4,970 6-5 32,200 

1928 .6,010 7.2 43,500 

1929 .6,060 5.7 34,500 

1930 .7,350 7.9 58,100 

1931 .5,960 8.7 51,600 

1932 .6,330 8.6 54,500 
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(b) Development 0} Unitary Yields, 

Owing to the limitation in the pre-war years of wheat growing to the re¬ 
gions naturally best suited for the crop, viz, the Eastern and South-Eastern States, 
and to the adoption of sound technique in cultivation, the Australian yields per 
acre were satisfactory and remarkably uniform ; it was possible to avoid decline 
in yields from extension of area under cultivation. With the rapid expansion 
of the cultivation after the war, the yields declined [and showed greater 
fluctuations. 

(c) Development of Aggregate Wheat Production, 

In the pre-war period the Australian wheat production showed a slow 
but continuous increase parallel to that in the areas under cultivation, A crop 
failure in 1914 was followed by a record crop in 1915. Eroni 1915 to 1919 there 
was a serious decline in wheat production. From 1920 there was again a 
marked advance. Owing to especially favourable weather conditions the yields 
for 1930-31 and 1931-32 have been relatively high, so that the harvests have 
been the largest ever produced in Australia. 

3. —Wheat Areas and Wheat Production per capita^ 

The per capita area under wheat in Australia increased up to 1915 in ad¬ 
vance of the population. In war time it dropped back to a minimum, and 
then again rose considerably, so that in 1930 a maximum was reached. The 
di.sastroiis position on the world wheat market is forcing Australia in spite of all 
efforts to a limitation of the areas under wheat cultivation, as may be seen from 
the figures for the 1931-32 season. 

Wheat production per head in pre-war times showed a rise parallel to the 
increase in population. In post-war times the per capita production, although 
with somewhat wide fluctuations, has remained constant. 

4. — The Net Wheat P^xport. 

The net wheat export from Australia shows large fluctuations correspond¬ 
ing to the crop return, but in the pre-war years advanced nearly parallel with 
the advance in production and on the average amounted to 50 per cent, of the 
production, While in the first post-war years the export was about 70 to 75 per 
cent, of the production, it fell again, and in 1929-30 reached only about 50 per 
cent., and large stocks have been formed. 

5. — The per capita Wheat Consumption. 

It is the more difficult to make a statistical estimate of the per capita con¬ 
sumption of wheat, since although the per capita production and export are 
known, only the visible stocks are recorded statistically. In the post-war period 
in particular large stocks have accumulated, so that the per captia quota of wheat 
seems to be 6 per cent, higher than the pre-war. In reality it has probably 
declined by some 6 to to per cent. 
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6. — Outlook. 

During the war Australia was looked upon as an Eldorado. Although 
sharing in the common suffering caused by the war, at the same time there was 
prosperity in the fifth continent so long as the absorption capacity of the Euro- 
pean market was such that every pound of wool, every ton of hides, every bushel 
of wheat was in request. For the first few years after the war the favourable 
market conditions for raw materials still continued. Then came the lean years. 
There had been in all directions an immense over-stimulation of production 
and this led to the financial breakdown of Australia. The efforts of the farmers, 
to escape from a critical position, led to the extension of the area under wheat, 
just when in other countries it was being reduced, in the hope of securing a 
profit out of the supposed imminent shortage. 

It is therefore not surprising that the wheat stocks of Australia went on 
accumulating even after 1929 in a disastrous manner, while stocks in Canada and 
Argentina could be largely reduced. Although Australia has succeeded in ex¬ 
porting large quantities of wheat to the Far East, the large Australian stocks 
still overshadow the world market and prevent any improvement of the wheat 
market situation in the near future. Australia will be forced by prevailing con¬ 
ditions once more to restrict areas under wheat cultivation. 

Wheat Stocks in Australia. 


Year 

August ist 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


in 1000 quintals 

6,500 
4,600 
6,300' 
7.300 
7.300 
10,100 
■ 12,500 
10,900 


V. — The Wosed. 

Although great interest and importance attaches to the investigations irt 
the separate countries, their world significance and effect can only be judged 
if the results of the different countries are taken together. 

I. — Population Development. 

In the course of the nineteenth century the population of the world in¬ 
creased to an extent previously unparalleled. Whereas in 1800 the total popu¬ 
lation of the world was not quite 600 millions, in 1870 it was about 1400 mil¬ 
lions, and in 1930 something over 2000 millions (1). In the course of the 

(i) See: Bvrgdokpbr, Freedr, Volk ohm Jugend. Berlin 1932. 
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last hundred ^’■eary the world population has thus doubled and as compared 
with 1800 more than trebled. This immense growth in population^ onl}" made 
]n*actically possible by the great advances in technique and in hygiene, filled 
timorous minds with alarm in respect of the struggle for the margin of sub¬ 
sistence involved. To-day the spectre of overpopulation has vanished. Signs 
of fatigue appeared at the beginning of the 20th century in the 
population increase of the world, and the relative decline was clearly visible 
from 1920. 

Much more important than the question of overpopulation is the problem 
of the decline of the birthrate, regarded from the international standpoint alike 
in the present and in the near future. Here also exaggeration must be avoided; 
just as an overpopulation of the globe is unlikely, so there is no need to fear 
an actual depopulation as a result of this decline. The effect is likely rather 
to take the form not merely of changes in the structure of the populations 
affected and in their relative strength, but also of readjustments in the food 
supply of the world’s population, such as may be of significance in world 
history. It is agriculture that must in the first instance bear the consequences 
of any decline in the population. 

An element of uncertainty is imported into this enquiry by the U. S. S. R. ; 
the Russian statistics at the present time do not appear to be reliable, and 
at the same time no separation on a comparable basis of statistics is made 
of Russian territory into European and Asiatic Russia. For this reason the 
•development of world population is first investigated apart from Russia, and 
then separately shown including Russia. 

The population development of Russia in no way annuls the general popu¬ 
lation development of the world but rather intensifies it. The natural increase 
of population of the U. S. S. R. after the revolution was so great, that it nearly 
compensated for the immense losses of human life caused by the world war, the 
civil war, epidemics and famine. From 1924 to 1930 the increase amounted 
to about 20 million, an astonishingly large figure. The cause of this increase, 
however, is not a corresponding excess of births, but a diminished mortality. 
In the three years from 1911 to 1913 the birth rate was 46.8 per 1000, and 
in the three years 1926-28 it was only 40.0, while the death rate fell from 
30.5 to 17.4 over the same period (i). 

3. — The Development of the Wheat Production 

of the World. 

(a) Development of Areas under Wheat Cultivation. 

For five or six years in the pre-war period a development of the world 
wheat areas apart from U. S. S. R, went on somewhat irregularly, and reached 
a maximum in 1915. If the causes of this development are examined, the 
by no means surprising result appears, that the focus of unrest, ” the impell- 

(i) PARBMAJKfN, MICHAEL, Piatiktka, Russia*s 5 Year Plan. Translation by von R. Hilferding. 
3erUn 1951. 
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ing forces, lay in the countries in course of colonisation, Argentina and Austra¬ 
lia. As soon as price relations in those countries as between meat or wool 
and wheat moved in favour of wheat, wheat growing, as already explained, 
underwent a great expansion, which was followed when conditions were reversed 
by stationary position or limitation of areas. The production of these countries 
readib^ reacts on price pressure because the restrictions imposed by natural 
and social conditions on production are very slight, and consequently the freedom 
in choice of crop production is very great. With the exception of Europe, in 
which the areas under wheat production remained almost constant in the pre¬ 
war time, there has been a fairly uniform increase in the wheat areas. In 
the increase that went on from 1911 to 1915 it was only Canada and the 
United vStates that largely participated. In the decrease of area from 1915 
to 1917 only the United States and Australia, together with Europe, were 
concerned, while wheat-growing remained stationary in Argentina and in 
Canada it even increased. The expansion of wheat growing from 1918 to 
1923 occurred almost exclusively in the United States and to a small extent 
in Canada. The extraordinarily large extension from 1924 to 1931 was almost 
exclusively effected by Argentina and Australia alternately. 

The pre-war development of the wheat areas of the world may be taken 
as the same, whether Russia be included or not, since similar conditions prevailed 
for Russia as for Europe. As there was a great expansion of wheat growing 
in Russia even before the war, the general tendency towards increase at that 
time is reinforced, if Russia be included. From 1914 to 1922, wheat growing 
in Russia, not least as a consequence of the agrarian revolution, was reduced 
to about one third of the pre-war extent. Then began Russia’s struggle for 
her place on the world wheat market with the help of the large mechanised 
farms and accompanied by an immense extension of the wheat growing area. 
This in 1927 had already reached the extent of 1914, and in 1930 had already 
■exceeded the previously largest area under wheat in Russia (1913). The wheat 
areas of the world accordingly underwent within 9 years (1922-1930) an expan¬ 
sion of more than 30 per cent., and have thus risen considerably more quickly 
than the world population. 


Wheat Cultivation of the World 

(World apart from U. S. S. R., China, ^Turkey, Persia and Irak). 


Years 

Average 1909-13 . . . 

1923. 

1934. 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 


Area sown 
1000 ha 

82,030 

92,890 

90.370 

93,760 

94.500 

98,130 

103,590 

100,660 

103,440 

99,090 

102,880 


Area 

harvested 
1000 ha 

80,100 

90,130 

88,340 

89,490 

93,150 

95,530 

98,840 

97,690 

101,070 

97,710 

99^330 


Yield 
per ha 
harvested 
quintals 

10.3 

10.5 

- 9-5 

10.2 

9-9 

10.3 
10.8 

9.6 

lO.O 

10.2 


Production 

1000 

quintals 

827.600 
946,200 

840.300 

908.600 
924,400 
982,800 

1,072,200 

939^500 

1,011,600 

999.300 

999.600 
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(b) Development of Unitary Yields. 

Taking the wheat growing of the world, apart from Russia, from 1901 to 
1914 the unitary yields showed a not inconsiderable rise, although of course the 
yield remained actually small. After the serious decline of the yields per unit 
at the time of the world war there followed from 1916 onwards a rise, at first 
slow but gradually increasing, in the yields, so that already in 1928 the high 
average yield of the three last pre-war years was again reached. 

The wheat yields of the world including Russia show the same development 
as apart from Russia, except that in the pre-war time the low Russian yields 
depressed the world average yields by about i quintal per hectare, or about 10 
per cent. ; in the post-war years on the other hand in consequence of improved 
methods of cultivation the Russian yields were considerably higher, so that their 
effect w^as to lower the average world yields by about 5 per cent, only.; accord¬ 
ingly the average world wheat unitary yields during the post-war period exceeded 
those of the pre-wmr time. 

(c) Development of Aggregate World Production. 

The wheat production of the world, apart from Russia, showed a steady 
increase with somewhat wide fluctuations in the pre-war time, and in 1915 there 
was a record total production about 50 per cent, higher than in 1901. In war 
time, from 1915 to 1917, the production dropped back to below the level of the 
year 1903. There followed however a fresh, still more rapid, rise in the production 
which as early as 1923 was in advance of the point reached in 1915, and in 1931 
totalled nearly 102 millions tons, or about 60 per cent, of the wheat production 
of the world at the beginning of the century. 

The wheat production of the world including Russia followed the same course, 
except that the production rose still more rapidly: up to 1915 by about 56 per 
cent, and up to 1931 by about 74 per cent. 

3. — The World Trade in Wheat (i). 

The wheat trade of the world, excluding Russia, increased considerably 
during the pre-war time; the volume of trade became larger by 33 per cent, 
between 1903 and 1913. During the war the world trade in wheat underwent 
an extraordinary shrinkage and up to 1918 declined to some 50 per cent, of the 
volume in 1913. In the post-war period owing to the need for foodstuffs in 
Europe there was an unusually rapid recovery of trade, so that already in 1920 
the 1911-1913 volume was again reached. Under the pressure of the rapidly 
increasing overseas production there was an unprecedented continuous rise in 
the world wheat trade, which in 1929 reached a total turnover of about 24.5 
million tons, e., an advance as compared with 1903 of about 60 per cent, and 
as compared with 1913 of about 12 per cent. 

(x) Total imt)ort of all cotmtrios, apart from Russia. 



Net Wheat Exports *). 
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(*) Wheat and flour reduced to grain. 
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If tlie direction of the world wheat trade is examined, a marked structural 
change is noticeable in the post-war period. Whereas before the war 91 per 
cent, of the quantities entering the world market went to Europe, this proportion 
became essentially smaller after the war in consequence of the barriers raised by 
the former purchasing countries. In spite of the great increase in the world 
wheat trade during the post-war period, the import of wheat into Parrope up to 
1926 did not reach the pre-war volume of 1909-1913. Only in 1927, when under 
the pressure of the overseas wheat stocks wave after wave of wheat rolled on 
to Europe, was the pre-war volume exceeded. 

Afterwards up to 1930 as the result of the trade restrictions imposed by 
the purchasing countries, the quantities imported fell below the pre-war volume. 

The wheat driven off the European market had to find other markets, and 
these were partly forthcoming in the growing import requirements of the Far 
liast. In particular Australia has taken advantage of this, as giving herm 
nearer market. Under the pressure of continually increasing world wheat stocks 
the United States and Canada are making special efforts with the help of large 
credits to open new marketing possibilities for their surplus wheat in China. How 
far, if at all, these efforts will meet with lasting success, it is impossible to foretell. 

Even more decisive and important than the change, which has taken place 
in the world wheat trade, is the structural change, which the wheat supply of 
industrial Europe has undergone since the beginning of the century (Graph IV). 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the wheat exports from the over¬ 
seas countries, especially from the United States of America, began to decline 
sharply. Instead, the agrarian countries of Europe, Russia and the Balkan 
countries, took the leading place among the suppliers of industrial Europe. In 
consequence of the growing economic interdependence of industrial Europe and 
the overseas countries, the United vStates and Canada somewhat suddenly in 1910 
entered the European markets with large wheat exports and in a short time forced 
the agrarian States out of their special position. In 1910 the agrarian coun¬ 
tries contributed 75 per cent, of the wheat supply of industrial Europe, in 1913 
otily about 52 per cent. The outbreak of war in 1914 put a speedy end to the 
export from the belligerent agrarian States of Europe (Russia and the Balkan 
countries). It then fell to North America to replace for the Allies the wheat 
formerly exported from Russia and the Danube valley, now cut off from the 
consuming countries, and from 1916 to 1920 the North American supplies 
amounted to from 97 to 99 per cent, of the total wheat requirements. 

By the Revolution which followed on the war the great Russian Empire 
was converted into a domain of small farming, state controlled industry and 
export trade, As a result of the agrarian revolution and, later, of the policy 
of industrialisation agricultural products ceased to flow regularly from Russia 
into the Western European industrial areas and in some years Russia was even 
obliged to import wheat. 

The above is not only one of the, most important among post-war develop¬ 
ments, but also one 6 i the keys to the understanding of present currents and 
under currents in R.ussian agriculture directed towards the establishment of 
fully mechanised giant farms. 
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Rumania and tlie remaining Balkan lands have followed Russia in carrying 
out drastic agrarian reforms (i). The agrarian crisis of the Eastern and South 
Eastern luiropean vStates was largely due to the decline in agricultural production 
as the consequence of the post-war agrarian reforms which had been carried 
through too hastily and without a proper economic basis. 

The consequence for the States of Eastern Europe, excluding Russia, 
was a shrinkage in wheat exports (see Graph IV) and in the import of manu¬ 
factured goods. These countries, indeed, could no more speak of ''overseas 
competition " on the European market, as in consequence of the decline in 
production they had no wheat surplus worth mention. This situation under¬ 
went a change later, and these countries recently began to export once more 
large surpluses, which could only be placed on the European markets. Here 
the competition of the overseas supplies is encountered, although this is being 
gradually overcome, not without a severe struggle and serious political sacrifices. 

Up to the middle of 1930 the wheat surplus of Russia remained small and 
the requirements were still in part met by imports. It was not till July 1930- 
that any real effort was made towards resumption of the former position of 
Russia on the world wheat market. The prospects of further development of 
Russia's wheat export are, however, still extremely uncertain. Indeed as shown 
by the preceding table, the record figure of 1930-31 was not maintained, and 
since 1931-33 a fresh diminution of exports took place. 

It is very probable that economic and financial consideration will be likely 
to force upon Soviet Russia and the agricultural countries of Eastern Europe 
an increase of their wheat exports. At the same time, the wheat import 
recjuirements of industrial Europe have considerably diminished since 1927 and 
will probably further decrease. Up to the present the overseas countries have 
had to bear the brunt of the loss of the European markets. A situation as 
regards the wheat supply of industrial Europe is obviously forming which greatly 
resembles that of the pre-war period. 


4. — S u r.vey. 

The outlook as regards the future prospects of the world wheat market 
would seem from these investigations to be extremely unfavourable. This 
finds confirmation also in the extremely depressed situation of the wheat export 
market. In any case these enquiries clearly show that both the area under 
wheat and the wheat production of the world have outstripped the population 
increase and therewith the demand. The impulse to this development was 
given by the great rise in wheat prices on the world market during the world 
war. The price rise at the outbreak of war in the crop year 1914-15 brought 
about only a relative extension in areas, but this rise was of short duration only 


(i) Hollmann, Or., Dk Agrarhriu der osU und siidosteuropdischen Staaden^ ia «Deutsche 
politik in Rahinen der iiuieren und ausseren Wirtschaftspolitik», Bd. 3. 
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(see Graph V) and there was a much more rapid rise in prices of live stock 
products. The exceptionally sharp rise of wheat prices in 1916-17 to three 
times the pre-war prices and the height reached by wheat prices in 1917-18 
and 1918-19 could not prevent a sharp decline in wheat areas overseas, since 
livestock products commanded still higher prices. When in 1918 there was a 
severe .set-back in prices of livestock products, the area under wheat in the 
United States underwent an immense extension. This expansion of wheat 
growing was due to the raised wheat prices, which in 1917-18 and 1918-19 were 
2.25 times the pre-war prices and in 1929-20 were three times these prices. When 
however in 1920-21 wheat prices fell abruptly, the United States were obliged 
again considerably to reduce the areas under wheat. The wheat prices fell 
rapidly till in 1923-24 the pre-war situation was reached. In 1924-25 prices 
once more rose to twice the pre-war level. This rise, which was not accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding rise in prices of livestock products, brought about, 
taken in conjunction with the great advance in mechanisation, that great exten- 
•sion of wheat areas and of wheat production in the lands still under settlement, 
and in the United States the further extension of the wheat area, which 
taken all together is threatening to stifle the world with wheat. Although 
the stocks of wheat were accumulating from year to year on the world 
wheat market, prices of wheat went only slowly back from 1923-24 to the 
beginning of 1930. 


Wheal Stocks on the World Wheat Markets 
(in 1000 quintals). 


Years 

Total 

Canada 

U. S. A. 

Argentine 

Australia 

1 

other 

countries 

Afloat 

1925. 

I 45»900 

8,200 

31,800 

15,800 

, 6,500 

71,660 

12,000 

1926. 

166,500 

10,900 

27,200 

18,200 

4,600 

1 90,600 

15,000 

1927 . 

176,700 

14,400 

32,400 

18,800 

6,300 

88,200 

16,600 

1928. 

196,000 

25,000 

34 » 6 oo 

25,900 

7,300 

85,800 

17,400 

1929 . 

267,100 

34,600 

66,700 

35 i 400 


106,200 

16,900 

1930 . 

252,200 

34,600 

80,600 

17,700 

10,100 

95,000 

14,200 

1931 . 

276,000 

38,100 

90,900 

21,800 

12,500 

96,900 

15*800 

19.32 . 

264,200 

37,000 

103,100 

16,300 

10,900 

83,300 

13,600 


These conditions changed very suddenly when Russia in June 1930 began 
the struggle for its former place on the world wheat market, and threw large 
quantities of wheat on the world market at disastrous prices. In the four 
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months June to September X930 the price of No. i Manitoba wheat fell nearly 
43 per cent, in consequence of the Russian sales at these ruinously low prices. 
Since then wheat prices on the world market have continued to fall and at the 
end of 1933 they were even nearly 50 per cent below the pre-war prices. In 
any case there can be no doubt that an essential cause of the abrupt decline 
of the world wheat prices was the Russian export, both from its immense vo¬ 
lume and from the method of marketing employed. 

It is impossible even approximately to foretell the direction of any future 
developments on the world wheat market; as this depends on a number 
of factors, not merely economic but also political, the effect of which cannot 
be determined in advance. An increased consumption of wheat in consequence 
of growth of the world population in the past was undoubtedly a factor, but in 
the near future this increase in consumption is likely to take place slowly. 
The development of wheat consumption in the world generally is also a matter 
of considerable uncertainty. In the case of the actual wheat consuming peoples 
there has undoubtedly been a retrogression in consumption by about 8 to 10 
per cent., and this taken together with the higher (or at least unchanged) wheat 
production per head of the world population must lead to the accumulation 
of still larger stocks and to price falls. A decline in wheat consumption on 
the part of this population group, even if no more than a 5 per cent, decline, 
involves a marketing loss of about two million tons. How far, on the other 
hand, it will prove possible to induce that half of the world population that 
now consumes rice or millet to consume wheat instead, is equally beyond cal¬ 
culation. In any case the fact that the world wheat stocks are not still 
larger than they are is probably to be attributed to the increasing trade in 
wheat in the Far Fast. 

The judgment of the outlook in regard to the world wheat market tends 
to be increasingly pessimistic, particularly on account of the apprehension 
felt at the prospect of a fresh appearance of Russia as a wheat exporter. Russia 
is at present a very real factor on the world wheat market, but a wholly incal¬ 
culable one. In 1930 the wheat production of Russia amounted to about 
23 per cent, of the world production, that is to say, from one and a half to 
two times the capacity of the world wheat market. Even if Russia were a 
country with a free economy, the fluctuations of the Russian wheat harvests could 
not fail to be of great influence on the world market. A Bolshevist Russia 
with a monopoly of foreign trade, forced requisitions within the country itself 
and measures of food control for the population, forms a factor which can by 
no means be overlooked. The second Five-year Plan for agriculture in the U. S. 
S. R. provides for the extension during 1933 to 1937 of the total sown areas 
to 200 million hectares, the intention being to increase the gross production 
of cereals, by means of further application of machinery and of fertilisers, 
to 60 per cent, of the total agricultural production of Russia. If the Russian 
Government, by means of requisitions without commensurate payment and 
by limitation of the bread rations, releases only 10 per cent, even of this 
production for export purposes, the effect on the world market cannot be 
otherwise than disastrous. 
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VI. — Gknerai. Survejy. 

1. — The very marked increase of the population of the world which occas¬ 
ioned the rapid progressive development of world agriculture in the pre-war 
period was not continued in the post-war period. Some signs of fatigue in this 
respect appeared before the war, and after the war, certainly from 1921, the 
world population began relatively to decline under the influence of the reduction 
in the birth rate. The sudden check in the population increase was most 
noticeable precisely in those countries which had been regarded as the con¬ 
suming countries on the world wheat market. This tendency will become 
more pronounced in the near future, although there is no reason to 
anticipate an absolute decrease of population to the extent of depopulation of 
the globe. 

2. — The centre of gravity of world agriculture has been shifted since the 
war more markedly than before to the side of arable, and particularly of wheat 
Cultivation. In consequence the areas under wheat in the world have increased 
niorerapidly than the population- The expansion of wheat growing has occurred 
almost exclusively in the overseas countries. There, owing to natural and eco¬ 
nomic conditions and to the system of land tenure, a high degree of freedom in 
direction is possible for agricultural production in the primary stages. Any 
graphic representation of the development shows marked fluctuations, and the 
distinctive character of these is due to the competition between extensive arable 
cultivation and extensive livestock farming. 

Under the influence of the progress made in plant-breeding, and in the 
technique of machinery and cultivation in general, an extraordinary capacity 
for expansion was achieved after the war in wheat growing. The modern agri¬ 
cultural machine has essentially contributed to the recent land clearings and 
transformations in the overseas arable areas, and may probably have in addition 
contributed in Canada, Argentina and Australia to facilitate the transition to 
wheat growing on the large ranch or similar area, and generally to render the 
cultivation more intensive. 

3. — The agricultural development of the new countries does not depend 
so closely upon immigration, as is often assumed, 

4. ~ As a means of increasing crop yields, plant breeding ranks first in over¬ 
seas countries among the advances made in agricultural technique. Selected 
kinds suited to the vegetative and economic conditions of the coitntries have 
rapidly been diffused, so that, with the exception of Australia, the average yields 
have not fallen, in spite of the rapid expansion of the’ areas, and indeed have, 
in some cases, on the contrary, risen. 

, 5. —Thanks to extension of areas and technical progress the wheat produc¬ 
tion of the world has risen at a rate more rapid than corresponds to the natural 
growth of the world population. This fact together with a diminution in fer 
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capita wheat consumption in many countries lias led to the accumulation 
of large stocks of wheat on the world wheat markets and to heavy price 
declines. In the case of wheat production, possibilities have proved to be in 
advance of marketing facilities. 

6. — In the world wheat trade certain changes became clearly noticeable 
shortly before the war, indicating that the source of the wheat supply of industrial 
Europe was being shifted to the overseas countries. On the outbreak of war, 
with the resulting isolation of Russia and of the Balkan countries, the oversea 
countries became the exclusive suppliers of the European wheat market. Under 
the pressure of the world economic crisis the European national States are begin¬ 
ning to practise a policy of agricultural self-sufficiency, under which the national 
agriculture takes a foremost place in the supply of the home market. For the 
rest the trade policy of these States is definitely oriented towards South and South- 
Eastern Europe, so that the share of the agrarian States in meeting the wheat 
import requirements of industrial Europe is steadily on the increase. The 
importance of the agriculture of the old industrial countries and of the agrarian 
States of Europe for the supply of industrial Europe will probably in the near 
future be very considerably increased, while the agriculture of the overseas 
countries, on the other hand, will to some extent recede. 

7. — The trend of the price movements for the chief agricultural products 
already indicates that arable cultivation, in particular wheat-growing, has already 
on its forward march overstepped the critical point. It may be taken as certain 
that the tendency to extend wheat cultivation will not persist; there is much 
to show that in the next few years a change-over towards livestock farming will 
set in. . It can be no matter for surprise if within the next few years wheat grow¬ 
ing in the overseas countries undergoes a not inconsiderable decline, and only 
in this way is it possible to secure the recovery of world agriculture. 


WARNER HBNKEnMANN 

Professor at the Landwirtschaftliche Hochsohule 
Bonn - Poppelsdorff Germany^ 
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CK)-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Latvia (i). 

Some Geographical and Historical Notes. 

Latvia, which has been since 1918 an independent State, belongs to the 
group of the Baltic countries. Before the war it'was an integral part of the 
Russian Empire and its national independence dates from 1918. The capital 
of Latvia is Riga, the territorial extent is 65,791 square kilometres, and the 
population 1.9 million according to the census of 1930. During, the great war 
Latvia formed the battle ground between the Russian and the German armies ; 
then followed the Russian Revolution and the war of independence with the 
result that the devastation indicted upon the country can be compared only 
with that of the North of France and Belgium. Latvia is essentially a country 
of small holdings, since by the agrarian reform legislation (1920) subdivision 
of the large estates into units not exceeding 27 hectares was enforced. 

Pre-war Co-operation, 

The first societies of a co-operative character founded on the present territory 
of Latvia were as follows :— 

(1) The Vidzome Sheep-Breeders’ Society (Livonia), founded in 1830. 

(2) Vidzome Mutual Hail Insurance Society, founded in 1831. 

(3) Vidzome Mutual Fire Insurance Society, founded in 1861. 

A close connection existed between the foundation and the course of the 
activity of these societies and the work of the Livonian General Economic 
Public Utility Society, founded in 1796, which is the earliest of the Latvian 
societies formed for the promotion and development of agriculture. 

The object of the sheep-breeders’ society was to develop the breeding in¬ 
dustry, to secure the good quality of the breeding animals and to organise the 
joint sale of wool in such a way as better to profit by market conditions. It 
may be noted that the foundation of this society closely coincided with the agri¬ 
cultural crisis which occurred about 1820 in consequence of the sudden fall in the 
price of wheat. The large landowners then began to breed sheep. 

The societies that have just been mentioned had been founded by the large 
landowners who were almost without exception Germans. 

(i) For the communication of the above account of agricultural co-operation in Latvia the 
Institute is indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture of Latvia. 


12 Xngl. 
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Small ownership onb^ began to develop in Latvia towards the middle of the 
XIXth century. From this epoch also date the first co-operative undertakings, 
as organised by the peasant farmers who for the most part were of Latvian 
nationality. 

The first co-operative irndertakings organised by the peasants were co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies and mutual insurance societies. The first co-operative 
credit society was founded by the Latvian peasant farmers about 1840. These 
societies were however short-lived, the Russian public authorities prohibited 
their activity on the pretext that credit operations could be effected only by 
credit societies formed among the noble classes. A real expansion of peasant 
co-operative credit societies began only in 1874 and attained its culmination 
towards 1880. The reason for the formation of numerous co-operative credit 
societies at this time may be found in the fall of the prices of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts (especially wheat and flax), and in the want of liquid assets which was 
affecting the peasant farmer class. Many heavily indebted farms were put up 
for auction. The Government gave no assistance and the peasants, thrown 
upon their own resources, endeavoured to find a way out of the situation in the 
foundation of co-operative credit societies. 

The subsequent formation of co-operative credit societies proceeded some¬ 
what rapidly, so that on the eve of the great war Latvia was covered with a 
comparatively close network of co-operative societies. The number of co-operative 
societies in working at this time was in fact 236, the majority being credit societies. 

The co-operative credit societies of Latvia belong to the Schultze-Delitsch 
type. All the funds are collected by the exertions of the members themselves 
without any assistance from the Government or from the municipal and 
communal administrations, which were before the war in the hands of the large 
land owners, the Baltic barons. It is of interest that local deposits represented 
86 per cent, of the aggregate balance sheet totals of all the co-operative credit 
societies. These societies in addition gave proof of great vitality ; out of all the 
co-operative societies founded before the war, 95 per cent, were still working 
in 1914, so that the percentage of societies liquidated is represented by 5 per 
cent. It may be noted that all the attempts of these co-operative societies to 
organise a central union grouping the separate undertakings were without result, 
as the Russian Government would not consent to authorise the foundation of 
such a central union. 

Co-operative Mutual Insurance Societies have also made remarkable progress. 
Although the first co-operative fire insurance society was not founded till 1880 
when the Government authorisation was granted through registration of statutes, 
peasant farmer unions for the purpose of mutual insurance were formed already 
about i860 and especially towards 1870. In 1914, on the eve of the great war, 
there were in Latvia about 300 societies of mutual fire insurance. Towards 1880 
there were also founded some small farmers' hail insurance societies, but these 
have not met with much success and this branch of co-operation makes no progress. 

Among the consumers' societies organise! by the farming class special mention 
ahottld be made of co-operative farming societies and consumers' societies in 
the rural districts. The first peasants' farming societies were founded towards 
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1870, the first initiative of this kind was taken in 1855. The original object of 
these societies was to diffuse agricultural information, but later their activities 
were engaged in the purchase of agricultural requisites of all kinds. 

It should however be noted that the farming societies founded about 1870 
were by no means completely independent societies, for they merely represent 
the peasant sections of the German General Economic Society mentioned above. 
None the less these societies have exercised an undeniably favourable influence ’ 
on the progress of agricultural knowledge among the Latvian peasant farmers. 

From 1870, under the impulse of the ideal of national reconstruction, tenden¬ 
cies begin to appear calling for the formation of independent Latvian farming 
societies. But it was only after 1885, and not without having first to overcome a 
certain opposition on the part of the large land owners - the Baltic barons - 
that the Latvian peasant farmers received the authorisation to form independent 
farming societies. ‘ Up to the time of the great war nearly 200 farming societies 
were thus formed. 

In 1906 effect was given to the desire of the Latvian peasant farmers to form 
a Central Union of farming societies, and permission was obtained from the Gov¬ 
ernment to found at Riga the Central Society of Agriculture. This society 
is now in operation under the name of Latvijas lausaimnieku centralbiedriba 
(Latvian Farmers' Central Society). It is a union of agricultural societies with 
the object of improving the standard of cultivation and of all the branches of 
production subsidiary to agriculture. 

The iifst rural consumers' society was founded in 1889 whereas the first 
urban consumers' society had been founded at Riga in 1865. The years 1890-95 
was a period of special activity in the forming of consumers' societies. Up 
to the time of the outbreak of war about 150 consumers' societies had been 
formed. The special object of the rural societies of the kind was the purchase 
of products and commodities for the personal requirements of the farmers as 
well as for the requirements of agricultural production. 

In consequence of the difficulties encountered by these consumers' societies, 
from 1890 onwards a desire began to be expressed for the formation of a union for 
wholesale purchase of requisites. The refusal on the part of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to authorise the formation of such a society made all efforts vain up to 
the time of the war. 

The marked activity in the foundation of farming societies and consumer 
societies about 1890 finds an explanation in the severe agricultural crisis which 
occurred from 1880 to 1890. Moreover the formation of these co-operative so¬ 
cieties was strongly influenced by the nationalist efforts of the Latvian peasant 
farmers who were tr3dng to free themselves from economic dependence on the 
foreign element. It is essential to lay emphasis on this reason which has 
played a primary part in the development of co-operation in L^ttvia. 

The co-operative marketing societies were the last to be developed, immed¬ 
iately before the war. Only a single type of these societies is to be found in 
Latvia, namely the dairy societies. The object of these is the production of 
butter of very good quality and the organisation of the sale of such butter 
on the most favourable terms possible. 
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The first dairy society was founded in 1909. Subsequently the foundation 
of these societies proceeded more rapidly, so that on the eve of the war their 
number hid reached 95. The dairy societies obtain financial assistance from the 
co-operative credit societies founded by the same members of the fanning class. 

Steps have been taken since the war to form a Central Union of Dairying 
societies, but all efforts in this direction were cut short by the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. 


Post-war Co-operation. 

The co-operative societies established before the war were almost wiped out 
in the course of the hostilities, since Latvian territory, as already stated, was over 
a prolonged period the scene of the military operations. Later came the period 
of the German occupation and the German authorities were entirely unfavourable 
to all co-operative movements. 

After the war, when Latvia became an independent state, it proved neces¬ 
sary to start afresh on the work of organising co-operation. Life had to be recon¬ 
structed on the ruins. And in this work of reconstruction a [part of primary 
importance was played by co-operation. 

In 1919, 1920 and 1921 the consumers’ societies engaged the full attention 
of the population, and the explanation of this is an obvious one. The country 
was completely devastated, ever37thing in ruins and destitution everywhere pre¬ 
vailing. It was only later when more normal conditions began to be established, 
that the remaining types of co-operation regained importance. Then it was that 
steps were taken to organise co-operative credit societies, mutual insurance 
societies for joint use of farm machines, for improvement of the soil, etc. 

Rural consumers' societies. — These societies at first engaged exclusively 
in the supply of food stuffs, and it was only later that they began to supply also 
farm requisites such as chemical fertilisers, concentrated feeding stuffs, machines, 
implements, etc., in this way taking the place of the pre-war farming societies. 
These latter societies have not at present regained their former significance. 

The following table gives a general view of the development of rural consumers’ 
societies: 


Years 



Consumer 

Societies 

Membership 
in thousands 

Aggregate 
of balance 
millions of lats 
(=» gold francs) 

1921 . . - 

. . 


. ,286 

44.1 

1.1 

1922 . . , 

.1. • 


■ 294 

45-8 

1.9 

1923 . . , 



• 295 

46.6 

3-9 

1924 . . 



• 300 

48.7 

6.4 

1925 . . 



. 284 

49-4 

9.0 

1926 . . 



• 273 

47-3 

9-3 

1927 . . 



. 268 

43-9 

10.2 

,1928 . . 



. 263 

43-1 

11.6 

1929. . 



• 253 

39-3 

12.5 

1930 . . 



. 250 

37-7 

11.8 

1931 . . 



. 238 

35.3 

10.7 
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No uniformity prevails in the consumers’ societies in respect of the social 
group compositiom of the membership. At the end of 1931 the lead was taken 
by the farmer owners; these represented 64.3 per cent, of the total of the 
members and the relative number of members of this class shows a tendency 
to increase (in 1921, 46,6 per cent.; in 1929, 57.3 per cent.; in 1930, 62.7 per cent.). 
The second place is taken by the farm workers 7.9 per cent., and the third 
by the intellectual workers, 7.3 per cent. 

If an examination be made of the composition of the balance sheet totals 
it will be found that on the side of liabilities the heading of owned capital (mem¬ 
bers’ shares and owned capital) represented in proportion to the aggregate of 
the balance sheet totals the following percentages : 


in 1921 on 31 December.24.6 per cent. 

1929 31 » 23.8 » 

1930 31 « 27.7 ») 

1931 31 » 32.2 )> 


It should be added that consumers’ societies in Latvia have always attached 
a special importance to the increase of the owned capital. In accordance 
with the model rules the proportion which should be reserved annually for the 
increase of the society’s owned capital is represented by 40 to 50 per cent, of 
the net income. 

This constitutes the explanation of the fact that in 1930 the members’ shares 
represented only 5.7 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals while 
the owned capital (including the reserve fund and other capital) represented 22.0 
per cent., or in other words, nearly four times the shares. 

The deposits also represent an important item - thus, in 1930, they re¬ 
presented 16.7 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals. The 
remainder consists of sundry debts (mainly short term) and of the net profit 
representing, in 1930, 2.8 per cent, of the aggregate. 

The progressive situation of the main headings of the assets is as follows 
^shown in percentages of the aggregate of the balance sheet totals) : 


Years 

Commodities 

Buildings 
and undertakings 

Borrowers 

1921. 

.56.9 

18.4 

4-7 

1929 . 

. 3II 

26.8 

29.0 

1930 . 


30-6 

27.0 

1931 . 

..... 25.0 

33-6 

28.5 


If the balance sheet totals of the rural consumers’ societies are considered 
as a whole it will be seen that the liabilities are on a very sound basis, while the 
assets present some definitely unsatisfactory features: (a) an extraordinary 
inflation under borrowers and (b) a complete discrepancy between the item of 
buildings and undertakings and the whole structure of the liabilities. 


* Ec* IS Ingl. 
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The following is a review of the turnover of the rural consumers’ societies 
(value of commodities sold in millions of lats) : 


1921. 

• • • • 5-5 

1937. 

.... 19.2 

1922. 

.... 8.4 

1928. 

.... 21.7 

1923. 

.... 14.9 

1929. 

.... 24.5 

1924. 

.... 18.7 

1930. 

.... 21.1 

1925. 

.... 20.6 

1931. 

.... 17-3 


It is clear from the figures that have been given that consumers’ co-operation 
in the country districts shows a decided tendency to decrease in all respects in the 
course of the last few years. At this moment it is passing through a relatively 
acute crisis. This statement is confirmed by the results of the activity of rural 
consumers’ societies in so far as these may be deduced from the heading of profit 
and loss. A net profit was made in 1929 by 195 societies, or 77 per cent., in 1930 
by 179 societies, or 72 per cent., and in 1931 by 133 societies, or 56 per cent. 

The. Co-operative Credit Societies. — At the present time, as before the war, 
the co-operative credit societies are the most flourishing and most important 
branch of co-operation in Tatvia. In respect of principles of organisation they 
may be classed, as before, in the category of societies of the Schultze- Delitsch 
type. 

The position and development of these co-operative credit societies will 
appear from the following table. 


Years 

K.ura.1 

societies 

Membersliii) 

(31 December) 

in full 
working 

(thou.ximds) 

1922 . 

. 117 

36.3 

1923 . 

. 179 

47.3 

1924 . 

. 311 

74.2 

1925 . 

. 363 

101.9 

1926. 

. 386 

II 5-1 

1937 . 

. 386 

117.8 

1928 . 

. 381 

123.0 

1929 . 

. 378 

130.0 

1930 . 

. 379 

133-1 

1931 . 

.380 

135-6 


Although in the course of the last few years the number of co-operative 
credit 'societies has remained stationar^^ the membership on the other hand has 
shown a constantly increasing tendency. 

Grouping the members by social status, it is found that the farmer owners 
are iman overwhelming majority, representing 74.4 per cent, of the total members 
at the end of 1931. At the same period 7.1 per cent, of the membership 
consisted of rent-paying and produce-sharing tenants. It is of interest to 
note that among the farmer-owners, the group of new farmers who were set¬ 
tled on the land as the result of the agrarian reform of 1920 is steadily on the 
increase. The proportion of farmers of this group tends to be larger from year 
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to year, whereas that of the former farmers tends to dimmish. For example, 
at the end of 1924 these farmers of the earlier period represented 59.1 per cent, 
of the total membership, while at the end of 1931 the percentage was not more 
than 51.3, notwithstanding that the absolute figure of this group had increased. 
On the other hand the proportion of the new group of farmers had increased, 
from 12.5 per cent, in 1924 to 23.1 per cent, in 1931. 

The aggregate of the balance sheet totals of the co-operative credit societies 
shows the following development (by years and in millions of lats) : 


1922 (31 December) . 

1.4 

1927. 

.... 48.1 

1923. 

6.8 

1928. 

.... 5I.I 

1924. 

22.5 

1929. 

.... 58.4 

1925. 

37-2 

1930 . 

.... 62,1 

1926. 

43-1 

1931. 

.... 6I.I 


The reduction of the balance sheet total in 1931 was the result of the policy 
of restriction of the credits of the Bank of I^atvia and of the withdrawal of 
deposits. 

On the liability side of the balance sheets the following figures will be noted 
for the main headings (in percentages of the aggregate) : 


Years 

Capital 
(Shares and 
reserve funds) 

Sundry 

deposits 

Sundry 

borrowings 

1921 (31 December). . . 

. . . . 9.4 

45.5 

37-7 

1930. 

. . . . 16.6 

22.7 

56.2 

1931. 

. . . . 17.9 

22.0 

55-8 


Comparing the structure of the balance sheet totals in 1913 and in 1931 
the decrease of the deposits is especially noticeable, the decline being from 86 
per cent, to 22 per cent, of the aggregate. The explanation lies in the fact that 
before the war the credits of the State credit institutions were not accessible 
to the Latvian co-operative credit societies which had to provide for themselves. 
There has been a great change in these conditions since Latvia became in¬ 
dependent. 

On the side of the assets a special place is occupied by the loans which at 
the end of 1931 represented 88.9 per cent, of the aggregate of the balance sheet 
totals. This relation is comparatively stable, var3dng between 83.1 per cent, 
in 1922 to 90.9 per cent, in 1928. It should be added that loans are made to 
members only. In 1931 3.3 per cent, represented real property and the cash 
in bank was 1.5 per cent. 

As illustration of the results of the actiyity of the co-operative credit societies 
some figures may be quoted as to the percentage of the societies which have 
closed their financial year with a net profit. 

Of these there were in ; 


1922 . . . . 

76,0 per cent. 

1927 .. 

. 87.5 per cent. 

1923 . • . • 

87.7 » 

1928 . . 

, 88.7 » 

1924 . . . . 

94.2 » 

1929 . . 

. 84.4 )> 

1925 . . . . 

92.0 » 

1930 • ■ 

. . go.2 )) 

1926 . . . . 

88.6 » 

1931 . . 

. . 85.5 « 
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From these figures it will appear, that this branch of co-operation, as com¬ 
pared with the consumers' societies, shows much better results. In 1931 only 
56 per cent, of the consumers’ societies closed their financial year with a net 
profit. 


Co-OPICRATIVI^ MaRIvETING vSoCIETIES of AGRICUnTUKAE PRODITCTS. 

Among societies of this type there has been full development of one branch 
of co-operation only, viz,, the dairy societies. Other societies of the same kind, 
such for example as the co-operative slaughter-houses, have remained in the ex¬ 
perimental stage and show no tangible results. The dairy societies will accord¬ 
ingly alone receive consideration here. 

In the first place it should be noted that a large number of the dairy societies 
have, in addition to a central dairy, one or more centres for cream separating 
worked jointly. These latter centres collect the milk from the neighbouring 
fatms, proceed to separation of the cream and forward the product to the central 
dairy for transformation into butter. 

The progress of the co-operative dairy societies appears from the following 
figures : 


Yeni* 

Co-operative 

dairy 

societies 

Total number 
of dairies and 
cream separat¬ 
ing centres 

1923 (on 31 December) . . . 

• . . . 319 

455 

1924. 

.... 367 

497 

1925. 

.... 422 

674 

1926. 

.... 449 

901 

1927. 

.... 465 

1019 

1928. 

• • . • 455 

1160 

1929. 

.... 450 

1331 

1930. 

.... 423 

1457 


The decrease in the number of the dairy societies is mainly due to the fact 
that certain weaker societies amalgamated with more powerful societies in the 
neighbourhood and became cream separating centres attached to these latter. 

The number of milk suppliers shows a steady increase. In 1925 there were 
27,078 suppliers, in 1926 the number had risen to 38,648, in 1929 to 54,030 and 
in 1930 to 59,748. 

A certain redistribution from the point of view of social standing, noticeable 
in the grouping of the milk suppliers; the new farmers formed 22 per cent, of 
the total suppliers in 1925 and 31 per cent in 1930, On the other hand the 
percentage of the farmers of the earlier period fell from 60 to 51.4 over the 
same period, showing that the new group continue each year to take a more 
active part in dairidng co-operation. 

Comparing the total number of milk suppliers with the number of farms 
in Tatvia, it appears that in 1930 about 30 per cent, of the farms supplied milk 
to the dairy societies. The percentage varies in the different administrative 
units or communes from 64.1 to 3.7 per cent. 
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A comparison between the number of dairy cows belonging to the farmers 
who are suppliers of the dairy societies, and the total of dairy cows in the whole 
country, shows that the percentage is 44, varying according to the administrative 
units from 72.3 to 6.6 per cent. 

Not all suppliers are also members of the dairy societies, which receive milk 
from non-members as well as from members. There is even a relative increase 
in the number of the non-member suppliers. 

In 1928 the number of dairy cows owned by members was 142,823, while 
in 1930 it was 152,505 ; non-members owned 121,433 and 165,942 dairy cows 
in the respective years. Hence in 1930 the number of cows belonging to non¬ 
members exceeded by 13,000 the number owned by members of the societies. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact that the farmers of the earlier period, 
in whose hands is for the most part the management of the societies, view with 
some apprehension the growth of the influence of the new farmers, and since 
they are anxious to retain the direction of the societies, they are very chary 
of accepting new members, especially if they are new farmers. 


Quantities of Milk Collected by the Co-operative Dairy Societies (i). 


Years 

Milk collected 
(in millions of kg.) 

Years 

1914 . . . 

. . 35-6 

1926 

1919 . . 

. . . 2.4 

1929 

1923 • • ■ 

• • 64.7 (14.9) 

1930 

1924 . . . 

• • 94-9 (18.3) 

1931 

1925 . . . 

• • 172-1 ( 29 - 7 ) 



Milk collected 
(in millions of kg.) 

325.3 (36.1) 
392.1 (36.6) 

479.3 (41.6) 

518.5 


It will be seen that the part played by the non-co-operative dairies in the 
dairy industry of the country is relatively small. 

The greater proportion of the milk supplied to the dairies is transformed into 
butter. Thus in 1930 97.3 per cent, of the whole quantity of mUk supplied was 
transformed into butter, and in 1931 the quantity of butter produced was 20,030 
tons and 20,072 tons in 1931. 

Butter is produced mainly for export. In 1932 Tatvia held’ the seventh 
place among the butter-exporting countries, its export of butter amounting to 
3.34 per cent, of the total world export of butter. 

In the course of the last four years, the development of the butter export 
has been as follows : 


Years 

1929. 

1930 

1931. 

1932 


Export Valtie 

(in tons) (in lats) 

14,797 58,648 

18,431 57,724 

18,738 46,964 

18,592 30,990 


In 1932 the value of the butter exported constituted 32.1 per cent, of the 
total value of Latvian exports. It is clear that the dairying industry holds a 
place of first rank in the national economy of Tatvia. 


(i) Figures in brackets denote the quantities collected by the non-co-operative dairies. 
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The financial position of the dairy societies appears from the following figures 
taken from the aggregate of the balance sheet totals for the year 1930. (At 
the end of 1930 this aggregate total amounted to 28.6 million lats) : 


Liabilities (in percentages of the total sum) : 


Members' shares (i). 11.2 

Reserve capital and other capital. 13.1 

Reserve for depreciation. 21.i 

- 454 

Borrowed from the State Land Bank. 31.4 

Sundry creditors. 16.0 

- 474 

Owed to milk suppliers. 6.5 

Net profit. 0.7 


Total . . . 100.0 


Cash in hand and current account 

Material etc. in hand. 

Land and buildings. 

Equipment, machines, etc. 

Sundry accessories. 

Advances to milk suppliers . . . 
Shares held in other societies . . 
Other assets. 


Total * . , 100.0 


. • 3-5 

. . 3-8 

IQ.7 

36.4 

14.0 

- 70.1 

, . 8.9 

. . 2.5 

. . II.2 


Mutual Fire Insurance Societies. — Like the other co-operative societies, 
the mutual fire insurance societies were obliged to suspend activity during the 
war, but as soon as possible afterwards were reconstituted so that shortly after 
the whole country was covered with a close network of co-operative societies 
of this kind. 

The following figures indicate the course of development of these societies : 


Years 

(3r December) 

Societies 

Members 

(thousands) 

1920. 

. 17 

I.Q 

1921. 

. 67 

7.6 

1922. 

.203 

22.9 

1923. 

.312 

40.4 

1924. 

.338 

49-3 

1925. 

.353 

55-4 

1926. 

.371 

62.8 

1927. 

.389 

67.6 

1928. 

.392 

73-5 

1929. 

.392 

ZH 

1930. 

....... 397 

83.8 


(i) The total of members' shares is in relation with the number of dairy cows and also with 
the quantity of milk supplied. 
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Out of all the farms 36.5 per cent, only members of mutua’ insurance societies, 
while the others are insured with commercial insurance companies - all farms 
being obliged by law in batvia to take out insurance of this type. 

The amount of the insurances shows a constant tendency to increase. 

The following are the figures (in millions of lats):— 


1920 .... 

. . . . 9-5 

1926 .... 

. . . . 179.9 

1921 .... 

. . , . 1.8 

1927 .... 

. . . . 212.5 

1922 .... 

. . . . 22.7 

1928 .... 

. . . . 240.6 

1923 • • • • 

. . . . 58.2 

1929 .... 

. . . . 288.3 

1924 .... 

• • • • 95-4 

1930. 

. . . . 329.9 

1925 .... 

• ■ . • 1337 




The financial results of the activity of the insurance societies are very satis¬ 
factory. Expressed as percentages of the total premiums paid the losses caused 
by fire were 23.1 in 1925, 50.3 in 1929, and 40.3 in 1930. In consequence 
the societies have been able to accumulate very considerable owned capital. 
It may be noted that mutual insurance societies do not require members' shares 
to be paid up. 

The following figures show the growth of the total owned capital of the 
mutual insurance societies (in thousands of lats):— 


1920 .... 

. . . . I 

1926. 

.... 1042 

1921 .... 

. . . . 12 

1927. 

.... 1410 

1922 .... 

. . . . 102 

1928. 

.... 1873 

1923 .... 

. . . . 251 

1929. 

.... 2225 

1924 .... 

. . . . 425 

1930. 

.... 2265 

1925 .... 

. . . . 700 




The aggregate of the balance sheet totals in 1930 of all the mutual fire in¬ 
surance societies was 3.3 million lats. The greater proportion of the liquid money 
is deposited in local co-operative credit societies. The total amount in 1930 
was 1,735,000 lats. Peasant farmer savings thus remain in the hands of the 
farmers themselves. 

Central Unions of Co-operative Societies. — As already stated the Russian 
Government prior to the war would not permit central unions of co-operative 
societies to be formed by Latvian co-operators. Not till 1906 was permission 
granted to form the Central Farmers* Union at Riga (now the Central Farmers' 
Society of Latvia), the main function of which was to group the farming 
societies, or the societies exercising supervision over stock breeding and dairy 
production, as well as other societies of the same kind for diffusion and promotion 
of agricultural information among the peasant farmers. This organisation has 
•done very valuable work in this connection, and its value has also been very 
great in respect of the difiusion of the co-operative idea, since it has taken the 
initiative in a number of co-operative enterprises and has done much to bring 
about practical results. 

It was not till after the war, when Latvia became independent, that it 
was really open to the co-operative societies to establish central unions. Each 
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of the four branches reviewed above has established its own Central Union : 
(i) consumers’ co-operative societies and some other co-operative societies, the 
Central Society Konxunis ” ; (2) the co-operative credit societies, the Peoples" 
Bank of Latvia; (3) the dairy societies. Central Union of Dairies of Latvia ; 
(4) the mutual fire insurance societies. Central Union of Mutual Insurance. 

In addition there have been founded some other centraLunions the impor¬ 
tance of which is however relatively small. 

A brief survey of each of these Unions will now be given, but it may be 
stated in passing that their foundation is considered as very characteristic 
for Latvia. Each one of them has a propaganda section which is usually known 
as the Instructors’ Section. 

These sections carry on general propaganda work, and also organise courses^ 
lectures, audits, inspections, etc. 

(i) The *'Konzums” Central Union.— This union is mainly 
a purchasing joint wholesale society.' It supplies to the consumers’societies 
and to other rural co-operative societies both the various commodities required 
by the small farmers as well as farm requisites. In addition the " Konzums ”■ 
has became a joint marketing enterprise for farm products, especially butter. 
This Union has also erected at Riga two slaughter-houses for the slaughter of 
pigs for export, one with a capacity for 50,000 pigs per annum, and the other 
for 120,000. The pigs are not sold on a co-operative basis, the " Konzums 
undertaking these sales at its own risk. 

A certain diversity of this kind in the operations of the Union is due to the 
changes that have taken place in the circumstances and composition of the 
membership. The Konzums ” is the earliest of the central unions of the co¬ 
operative societies, and in consequence it has been called upon to satisfy various, 
requirements of a co-operative nature among the rural population. 

At the end of 1931 the '' Konzums ” grouped : 206 consumers’ societies 
(about 80 per cent, of the total of the rural consumers’ societies), 57 farming 
societies, 54 dairying societies (about 12 per cent, of the total) and 20 co-operative 
societies of various types, making a total of 337 co-operative undertakings. 

In 1931 the " Konzums ” sold commodities to the value of 22.4 million 
lats. The turnover decreased by more than 50 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year. 

The following points may be noted in the balance sheet of the Konzums 
for 1931: I, very small funds of its own (3.8 per cent.), 2. a large sum under 
heading of borrowers (27 per cent.), 3. very large sums invested in real property 
and in undertakings. 

With such a balance sheet it is clear that the organisation can exist only 
in periods of economic prosperity. The disastrous fall of the turnover brought 
about by the general economic crisis and the failure to secure repayment of 
loans from borrowers involved the Konzums ” at the end of 1931 in financial 
difficulties. The management of the Union passed into the hands of an admi¬ 
nistrative body appointed by the creditors. The co-operative societies grouped 
in the Konzums " merely retained the management of the propaganda sec¬ 
tion, and accorffingly the Konzums Central Union has become a non-profit 
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inakiug enterprise, as the direction of the financial operations is assumed by 
the creditors. The plenary meeting of 1933 resolved that each society should 
pay 10 centimes per member per annum for the requirements of the propaganda 
activities of the “ Konzums 

(2) Peoples' Bank of Latvia. —• This Bank acts as the Central 
Union of the co-operative credit societies, and is constituted as a limited liability 
company. Shares may be taken up by the co-operative societies, the municipal 
and communal administrations and the societies and associations without view 
to profit. If by some means the bank shares pass into the hands of other persons, 
these latter have no vote at the shareholders meetings. The maximum voting 
power of a single societ}^ is five votes. On i January 1933 the membership of 
the Peoples’ Bank of Latvia was as follows :— 


(i) Co-operative societies :— 

{a) credit co-operative societies. 371 

[h] consumers’ co-operative societies. 114 

[c) other co-operative societies ......... 123 

-606 


(2) Municipal and communal administrations organised . . 189 

(3) Societies without view to profit (educational and others) . 71 

Total . . . 866 


The Bank is in a prosperous position, and from its foundation in 1920 to 
the present time it has closed all financial years with a net profit. 

The principal operation on the side of assets is that of loans, mainly by 
the discounting of bills of exchange. On i January 1933 the loans represented 
67 per cent, of the assets, the balance sheet total being 3 million lats. The 
loans were distributed as follows according to the principal groups of members :— 


(1) to co-operative societies. 93,0 % of the total loans 

(2) to municipal and communal administra- 

.^. 4,3 % » )) » 

(3) to educational societies and associa- 

tioJis. 2,5 % » » 5) 

Total . . . 100,0 % 


Among the co-operative societies the first place is occupied by the credit 
societies, loans to which are 58 per cent, of the total loans. 

The following are the main items of the liabilities, expressed in percentages 
of the aggregate of the total balance sheets :— 

shares. 23.3 % 

reserves and other capital. S^% 

sundry deposits. 34.8 % 

sundry borrowings. 30,0 % 

other liabilities. 6.1 % 

Total . . . 100,0 % 


Ec, X2 Ingl 
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The balance sheet totals of the Bank for the last three years have been (in 
absolute figures) :— 


in 1931 (on I January).bats 3 . 532,583 

1932 . 2,977,546 

1933 . « 3.004,647 


The present situation of the Bank is sound. 

(3) Central Union of Dairy vSocieties of batvia.— 
This Union was founded in 1921. Its development was very rapid. At the end 
of 1921 it grouped 13 dairy societies while in 1932 the number had risen to 239, 
or 65.9 per cent, of all the dairy societies in activity at the end of 1932. The 
Central Union of Dairy Societies mainly undertakes the export of butter. In 
1932 it was exporting 59.6 per cent, of the whole quantity of butter exported* 

The Union possesses a milk transformation depot at Riga which supplies 
milk and milk products to the town population. In 1932 milk and dairy pro¬ 
ducts were supplied to more than a thousand creameries and shops, to 52 schools, 
122 societies and various institutions. In the course of the year in question 
milk and dairy products were sold to the interior of the country to a value of 
more than 2 million lats. 

In addition the Union undertakes the equipment of dairies, supplies them 
with the machines and fittings required and also undertakes the supply of con¬ 
centrated stock feeds. 

In general the results of the activity of the Union must be described as 
good, seeing that each year has closed with a net profit. 

In the course of the last three years the balance sheet totals of the Union 


have been :— 

in 1931 (on I January).bats 4,013,922 

1932 » . » 3.564.235 

1933 « j. » 3,277,800 


The financial position of the Union is sound; on the last balance sheet, 
the owned capital (members' shares, reserve and other capital) represented 
44.93 per cent, of the total. 

(4) Central Union of Mutual Insurance. — This Union 
was founded in 1922 by 15 co-operative societies, with a total membership in 
the following year of 169. At the end of 1932 the Union consisted of 564 co¬ 
operative societies, including 363 insurance societies, 76 consumers' societies, 
76 dairy societies, 7 central societies and 49 co-operative societies of various 
types. 

The Union effects operations of two different kinds: [a) re-insurance of 
the risks undertaken by the mutual insurance societies, and (J) direct insurance 
of risks for other co-operative societies. 

According to the nature of the risks insured, the operations of the Union 
fall under the classes of: fire insurance, farm live stock insurance andjlifelin- 
u ranee. 
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There has been a beginning made only in regard to the two latter types of 
insurance, so that the Union's activity as a whole is in fact represented hy the 
fire insurance operations. 

In 1933 the total risks r-e-insured amounted to 206 million lats as compared 
with 182 million lats in 1931, while the total direct risks insured ‘in that year 
amounted to 29 million lats as compared with 20 million in 1931. In the course 
of the last ten years the value of compensation payments made represented on 
an average 53 per cent, of the premiums paid. The average rate of premiums 
fell in 1932 by 27 centimes per 100 lats of risks insured. In the course of the 
last ten years it has fallen by about 60 per cent. The Union rates are lower 
than those of the commercial insurance companies. 

The balance sheet total of this Union shows a constant tendency to increase: 


1923. 20,500 lats 

1925. 143,300 )) 

1927.274,700 )) 

1929 .503,500 )) 

1931 .600,600 )) 

1932 .605,100 )) 


On the liabilities side of the last balance sheet the funds of the Union, i. 
capital, special funds and premium reserves, constitute 72.9 per cent, of the bal¬ 
ance sheet total. On the side of the assets cash in hand and current account 
constitute 30.7 per cent, and real property 49.6 per cent, of the total. 

The position of the Union is entirely sound, the more so that the Union risks 
are re-insured in foreign countries. 

General view of the position of agricueturae co-operation in Latvia. 

From the account that has here been given of agricultural co-operation 
in Latvia it would appear that the development has been on the whole on sound 
lines, the position of consumers' co-operation in the last few years alone gi\dng 
rise to anxiety as to its future. This branch of co-operation is however still 
represented by more than 100 societies in full working, or double the pre-war 
number, so that it may safely be anticipated that in a not distant future, when 
the severity of the economic crisis is relaxed, this branch will resume its proper 
place along with the other branches of agricultural co-operation. 

Legislation Regulating the Activity of the Co-operative Societies, — Before 
the war the foundation and the activity of co-operative societies in Latvia almost 
entirely depended on the will of the Russian administrative authorities, which 
greatly militated against the progress of the movement. With the independence 
of Latvia all legal and administrative impediments disappeared. The juridical 
position of co-operation is determined in Latvia by: (i) the regulations issued 
in 1919 on co-operative societies and their unions, and (2) the law relating to 
the auditing of the accounts of co-operative societies of any kind and of their 
Unions, passed in 1927. 
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By the terms of- the former measure a co-operative society may be formed 
by 7 persons, and a anion of co-operative societies by three societies. Co-opera¬ 
tive societies are registered at the office of the dustrict tribunal, the rules being 
at the same time deposited by the persons founding the society. The district 
tribunal has no power to refuse registration except in cases especially defined 
by the law. The co-operative society must be registered or registration refused 
witliiu the period of one month from the day on which the rules were deposited. 
In addition the law contains general and universally recognised provisions in 
regard to the rights of members of the societies and their duties, the constitution 
of the capital of the societies {e. g., societies may be formed with or without 
mcuibers’ shares, every year at least 20 per cent, of the net profit niitst be paid 
to the reserve capital), the managing bodies, the distribution of the profits and 
covering of losses, and liquidation. 

By the terms of the law of 1927 every co-operative society is obliged to 
submit to an audit of accounts, which must take place at least once in every 
two years, under the general direction of the auditing Council. This Council 
is attached to the Ministry of Justice and is under the direction of the Minister. 
It consists of members appointed by the Government and of representatives 
of the co-operative societies which have auditing rights, these latter being always 
in the majority. The Central Unions of co-operative societies possess auditing 
rights as well as the co-operative auditing unions specially founded. 

INSURANCE 

Agricultural Insurance in relation to International Action. 

The cpie-^tioii of agricultural ltinuraiic:i has as a rule been considered either 
incidentaliy in its relation to general agricultural science or agrarian policy, or 
else us a specific branch of insurance. It is characteristic of agricultural insurances 
that on the technical side they are in very simple form, and that in the past, 
as still also at the present day, the methods of carrying out propaganda and 
the action taken for the extension of business have been, more strongl}^ than in 
any other branches of insurance, influenced by considerations of policy - in this 
case either general or purely agricultural policy. Herein lies the explanation 
of the fact that technical considerations have been reduced to a minimum, 
and also that the first care was to adapt premiums to the paying capacity and 
income of the farmer. In the case of Hail Insurance, the attempt to make 
an exact calculation of the annual premiums has encountered the difficulty of 
the varying character of the losses sustained over a series of favourable and 
unfavourable years. Similarly for Live stock Insurance, the possibility of actuarial 
calculation of the amount of the premium has been seriously compromised 
by the part played personally by the individual owner in determining the extent 
*of the risk, even in countries well provided with sound veterinary service 
and an extensive machinery for dealing with epidemic diseases. 

In most countries agricultural insurance was already in vogue before the 
development of modern technique and the growth of business had brought about 
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a true science of insurance. It is a matter of common knowledge, for examine, 
that live stock insurance is one of the oldest types known. In the field of in¬ 
surance, the agricultural branch has always occupied a place apart, because, as 
already stated, the principles on which it is based are not completely in accord 
with the rules of scientific insurance. In many countries too, it takes a form 
very different from normal insurance business. It would however be a mistake 
to say that intrinsically agricultural insurance does not lend itself to an inter¬ 
national examination, or organisation, of its principles. Such a statement would 
be true onl}’’ in so far as such examination, or organisation, must make its start¬ 
ing point the interests and requirements of agriculture itself and must not be 
undertaken from the standpoint of scientific insurance. This is a subject which 
the International Institute of Agriculture might handle very properh^ and to 
great advantage. 

It is now proposed to discuss hail and live stock insurance, treating these 
as two separate and distinct branches. 

(A) Haiu Insurance, 

Hail Insurance was instituted by farmers for farmers. It is true alike of 
the early vScottish Friendly Societies, of the Braunschweiger Schlossenscha- 
denassukuranz of 1791 and of the French '' Societe d'assurances reciproques 
that the co-operative idea of mutual assistance among persons belonging to the 
same calling inspired the foundation of the first hail insurance institutions, 
which were closely adapted in rules and general organisation to the actual 
conditions of the farming profession. 

In Prussia, as in France and Italy, and with a similar motive, the desire 
to assist agriculture, the authorities did not hesitate to make contributions 
from, State funds, so as to guarantee to farmers the benefits of an insurance of 
their crops against hail damage, in return for yearly payments of nearly equal 
sums. Although such efforts did not always meet with lasting success, there 
has been none the less everywhere a ready recognition on the part of Govern¬ 
ments of the advantages of hail insurance, as affording continuous security for 
farming operations. Moreover as the farmers both felt the need of and desired 
tins form of insurance, they themselves made constant efforts to initiate the 
necessary institutions, or, if they were without the resources or the adequate 
technical organisation for the purpose, they urged the State authorities to pass 
the required measures. From the fact that hail insurance is usually organised 
in all countries on a mutual basis or by public utility undertakings, its prevailing 
character is that of a non-profit-making enterprise. Even the competing com¬ 
mercial insurance companies take into account this special character in their 
methods of business, and in this branch of their operations postpone the consider¬ 
ation of their own profits to that of the satisfaction of the needs of the farmers, 
frequently coritinuing operations in spite of very considerable capital losses. 

Since returns from agriculture in all countries make it essential that pre- 
miunis in this branch of insurance be kept decidedly low, the funds available 
are insufficient for proper investigation of the causes of hail damage. 



I'oi* this reason it can readily be nuderstood that, although there has 
been a series of particularly" disastrous seasons, very little progress has been 
ill most countries in the knowledge of the origin and counse of hail stornus. 
]Moreover since' hail takes no count of political frontiers, there is scope and in 
fact an urgent need for international investigation into the causes of hail. Some 
ifli'a of what can be acconijdished in this field may be gained from the com- 
pn'heiisive and admirably designed researches of the National Meteorological 
Instilute of Poland at Warsaw (r), which endeavours to make scientific and 
systematic observations, with the collaboration of all interested parties, of the 
routes followed by hailstorms, their distribution over the various districts, their 
severity and frequency. In Prussia also observ^^ithms arc taken at the meteor¬ 
ological stations of the dates and intensity of hail precipitations, and are for¬ 
warded to the Central Meteorological Institute ;/but unfortunately for some 
dec'ades past there has been no elaboration of the data so supplied. Some 
preliminary work has thus been accomplished (2), and furthermore for some 
years past the German hail insurance societies have added the dates of the 
occurrence of the damage to their register of cotnpensation payments effected 
with u view to a later utilisation of the material, though up to the present no 
fungible results have been reached. 

The statistics established in the United States of America in regard to the 
dauiage done to crops by various weather influences, represent rather a xegistra- 
tioii than an explanation of the facts. More is to be learn on the subject of 
Iho ellc'cts of hail from the excellent annual reports of the Schweizerischc Hagel- 
versichenuigsgcsollsckaft in Zurich and from some publications in the Balkan 
countries (3). A useful summary, although rather from the standpoint of the 
techni([ue of insurance, is given by KonAR (4). 

It would be of interest and value to all countries that suffer from hailstorms 
to gain information as to the origin and course of the storms and as to the in¬ 
fluence exercised on the formation of hail by forests, waters, mountain ranges, etc.; 
and also to learn the relation which exists between hail and the level of subsoil 
waters. Special importance also attaches to an investigation as to the extent 
to which electric transmitters, wireless installations, and, generally speaking 
the increase in utilisation of energy derived from the atmosphere, may tend to 
promote the occurrence of hail. The solution of this problem is of con^siderable 
importance as regards the establishment of market gardens in the neighbourhood 
of large towns or of works using high tension current. In Germany it has been 
possible to observe over a period of years a marked increase in the occurrence of 
hail, and an aggravation of hail damage experienced in garden layouts exposed 
to electric current. 

(1) R. GuMiNSKi, Grady, W. R. 1930 Polsce, Warszawa 1030; also for 1931, 

(2) In tlie Report of the Head Office for Plant Protection in I<andberg (Warthe) for 192 7-2S 
on hail damage in North. Germany 1927-28. 

(3) Vlaicu, 2 onale Grindinoase diu Nord-Vestul Roraaniei in 1928 §i 1929 Annuanil 1929, Bu- 
curcsti 1930, and Dwadestwo Dischnik of the Bulgarian Central Co-opexative Bank (1911-1930) Sofia 1931 

(4) TJemSd^sk^ Pojist^ ni nds za Hranicenni. Prague 1930. 
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Much could be learnt as to the most suitable types of cultivation in districts 
particularly exposed to hail risks from a systematic enquiry into the true nature 
of these risks. From time to time doubts have been expressed on the advisa¬ 
bility of growing crops specially liable to damage by hail in zones regularly 
exposed to hail storms, and it is emphasised that it is the common interest 
to effect an adaptation of cultivation to climate in such zones ; as otherwise 
the claim for insurance protection is made at the expense of the whole com¬ 
munity. Up to the present however no such request for changes in cultivation 
has ever been made in the areas affected. 

Information on the relation between the period of growth and the observed 
dates (approximate) at which the hail storms occur in the different countries 
would also be of great value. It will no doubt be possible to achieve in certain 
districts, by means of selection of varieties, a shortened ripening period and 
therewith a time limit to the risk of hail damage. It would be of interest to 
learn how far the increasing use of harvesting machinery has had a favourable 
effect on the hail risk or may modify it still further. 

If an intensive, uniform and lasting collaboration between all the countries 
concerned is adopted, it will become possible to investigate the causes of for¬ 
mation of hail and its relation with cosmic changes, and to make a knowledge 
of these causes accessible to farmers. In view however of the present necessity 
for economy in all scientific research work, the initiative for work of so wide 
a scope must come from the farmers themselves as the class likely to profit 
by the results. 

Passing on from the study of the phenomenon of hail to that of hail in¬ 
surance, another subject on wliich exchange of experience might be very useful 
is that of the principles underlying the fixing of premiums, or variation of pre¬ 
mium rates according to risk. It is well known that in most countries the 
premium is variously calculated according to the frequency of hail storms in the 
particular locality, and also according to the extent to which any particular 
crop is liable to hail damage. It does not appear, however, that there are any 
uniform and exact principles for such a -fixing of rates although, in view of the 
peculiarly uniform nature of the object insured, these should undoubtedly exist. 

How in fact is the basic local premium calculated in the different countries ? 
What are the fundamental principles on which the hail insurance companies 
work ? In nearly all countries there may be found, for long periods, sometimes 
even for more than a century, an exact record of the losses covered and occurring 
in the various local administrative areas. Nor does each undertaking merely 
confine these statistics to its own transactions, but results are also exchanged 
with rival companies, thus making them available for the purposes of hail 
insurance business in general. The information which the hail insurance under¬ 
takings do not possess however is that relating to the losses experienced by 
the non-insured farmers and their extent. Attempts have been made in isolated 
cases to establish official statistics in reference to these uninsured losses, but such 
data are not as a rule trustworthy and in any case axe very scanty. 

Rating of the separate risks may be based on a number of different consid- 
-erations. In the first place the risk may be considered in itself. In this case 
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provision should be made for ati actual cover from the premiums paid of any 
losses that may occur. This policy would involve investigations extending 
over a prolonged period, and trustworthy results would be obtained only if the 
risk had remained continuously insured. Such a consideration of the individual 
risk is not however comi^atible with the compilation of statistics, on account, 
of, inter alia, the changes that may take place in the different areas under 
cultivation. 

Another possible method would be to group the risks by communes and 
large estates, and to establish the basic premiums for these risks on the total 
losses sustained by all the interested parties. But since the number of persons 
insured in these minor administrative areas is by no means of necessity large, a 
premium tariff based on the compensation requirements of each area would 
in practice very nearly correspond with a separate estimate of each individual 
risk. The working out of a general premium tariff is facilitated only when it takes 
into account not such small areas as the commune, but the larger area of which 
it forms a part, such as the canton, department, etc. which in the course of time 
is bound to find some method of averaging risks. 

Even this method of tariff-fixing however will tend to fail in the majority 
of countries, since cantons and departments require and always will require 
some supplementing from State funds. Such, for example, is the case in the 
first place in couiitrie>s where hail risks are slight and where the premiums, 
originally fixed at a low rate in normal years, are insufficient, even after a long 
period, adequately to meet the high claims of particular areas paid in certain 
years during which severe storms have occurred. The same is also true for 
countries where the average hail risks are considerable. Here hpil policies are 
chiefly subscribed in the areas most exposed to the risk, which look to the whole 
country for the settlement of their claims. The calculation of the basis premium 
for the district, commune or large estate naturally does not exclude an increase 
or reduction of their respective premiums for the individual risk. 

Another possible way of arriving at a premium tariff may arise in the case 
of a country in which there are insurance undertakings operating only within 
the country. The point of departure would be the average of the sums required 
for meeting claims taken over a fixed period and an average premium to cover 
the average calls as a whole, plus expenses of administration and the risks of 
exceptional damage in particular years. The tariff for the different communes 
and estates could be fixed by taking into account the relation to the total re¬ 
quirements of the country in question. In countries where, owing to the existence 
of a State system or monopoly companies, combined with compulsory insurance, 
the totality of risks can be taken into account, it is particularly easy to carry 
out a continuous adaptation of the figures to the latest results in the years on 
which the tariff is based. 

A knowledge of the principles on which the premium rates of the insurance 
societies in their own country are based would be of great value to the farmers, 
as enabling them to make comparisons with the rates in other countries and to 
use their influence for arriving at a general uniformity. In certain countries 
which already jointly possess hail insurance bureaux, uniformity in the princi- 
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pies underlying premium tariffs is already well advanced and in the interests 
of the farming class it is much to be hoped that such uniformity may become 
universal. The farmer is naturally interested that the paying out capacity of 
his insurance society is not weakened by the competition of different kinds of 
societies, if only to be able to feel assured that any claims of his own will be met 
in full. It is not intended to exclude competition altogether but merely to 
ensure that it serves a useful purpose. A sufficient field for competition is always 
left in the differences between conditions of insurance, the reductions, rebates 
granted in favourable seasons and concessions as to methods of paying premiums. 
If there is no uniform system in premium tariffs and if the premium required 
is driven by competing companies below the limit of a proper actuarial calcula¬ 
tion, after a series of years of frequent and destructive hailstorms the effect 
will be felt by the farmer. It will then become necessary to raise the premiums 
beyond his capacity to pay, or else the insurance companies will no longer do 
business in the areas where the risk is greatest, and the result may be an in¬ 
sufficiency of insurance facilities as the remaining societies will no longer be 
able to cover the full risks of certain regions. 

There is a great risk of arriving at an impracticable premium tariff on the 
part of mutual insurance societies, which obtain their contributions under the 
form of call premiums and subsequent payments, but fix their premium tariffs 
on the amount of call premiums alone without reference to the total contributions 
and accordingly without considering the further payments that may be required. 
Such a system is absolutel}^ unsuitable for any kind of agricultural insurance, 
being neither serviceable nor convenient, and designed simply with a view to 
increased profits. In such a branch of insurance as hail insurance, competition 
should have nothing to do with any kind of premium tariff not based on the 
realities of the case, as otherwise it can be carried out only at the expense of 
the farmers themselves, who in most countries are in no position to meet any 
unproductive expenditure. Competition should rather on the other hand 
have regard to the reduction of administration costs to a minimum, since 
agriculture can only find the guarantee for the safeguarding of its interests 
when expenses are kept at the lowest possible limit. A particularly valuable 
premium tariff is offered to its clients by the Gazdak ” Society in Hungary, 
in which every year there is set out a detailed tariff arranged both by localities 
and according to a system of classification of crops. 

It should be added for the sake of completeness that in certain countries 
the idea of local adaptation of the premium tariff is set aside altogether, and 
the basic premium is calculated on the area of the farm. It is unnecessary 
to explain in detail that this sys^tem involves a serious injustice for farms situated 
in districts where hail risks are slight. It would however be useful to know 
whether in countries where such a system obtains, hail insurance makes regular 
progress, or whether it is not rather the case that this system tends to encourage 
the speculative inst nets of the farmers, who will be inclined to insure their crops 
for a short period, and only after having experienced losses through hail, whereas 
after a period of freedom from such damage they will not renew their policies. 
Even though in these, countries there may be differential rates for different 
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kinds of crops, yet even so these rates will not suffice to cover completely the 
individual risks. 

An international exchange of views and experiences would again be highly 
valuable in dealing with the question of the adaptation of the premium in hail 
insurance to the degree to which different crops are liable to damage by hail. 
Any student of the development of the technical side of hail insurance from 
its earliest beginnings will be struck by the change that has come over the attitude 
towards the liability of different crops to hail risks and particularly by the differ¬ 
ence in the treatment of certain crops, such as roots, flax and hemp, and certain 
cereals such as oats. There is no longer any uniformity in the classification of 
crops, and while for hail insurance purposes certain countries group all cereals 
alike in a single class, there are others that adopt quite another method. How 
long a time, for example, has it taken Germany to become convinced that the 
peculiar liability of oats to hail damage justifies its inclusion in a special category. 
The competition between the separate insurance undertakings lasting over many 
decades has been the real obstacle preventing a proper classification of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of crops. There are probably few hail insurance companies that are 
really capable of checking the accuracy of their classification of field crops by 
means of a long series of data derived from their experience. At the same 
time it would be greatly to the advantage of agriculture if, in all countries, some 
at least of the chief companies could be induced to institute a regular checking 
of the scales adopted for field crops which are now somewhat arbitrary. It is 
however essential to take into account the relative importance of the different 
varieties, for it may happen that liability to hail damage may decrease in 
the course of years, thanks to the preference given to the more resistant 
varieties (i). 

A further consideration is the diversity of the conditions of insurance as ri<~ 
^^ards various crops. In this respect also from the farmers' point of view a certain 
unification in the principles of the insurance contract seems desirable. It is 
diifiicult to understand the reason for the diversity of the terms for the beginning 
and the end of the cover. As regards any extension or limitation of liability 
for the insurance of the different crops, it is likewise to the interest of farmers, 
who in this matter should have a decisive voice, that there should be the possi¬ 
bility of differentiating the individual crop rates, while at the same time respect¬ 
ing the exigencies of insurance technique. It would also be highly desirable 
to have a detailed report upon the relation between straw and grain value in 
the various cereals and field crops, and such a study would help to settle an old 
controversy between the insured persons and the insurance company. In this 
connection, however, the principles only for the determination of the relation 
between these values can be established internationally while the data would 
have to be calculated separately in the individual countries. 

This last question brings up a further point. Up to the present the general 
problem oi hail insurance has never been considered from the point of view of 
farm finanoe. How far can production and marketing support the expense of 


(i) Rohrbbcx - ScHLUMBEROBR : Die Schatzungsgrundlagea bei Hagelschaden p. 13. 
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hail insurance ? Is it possible to pass on the charge to the purchaser of the crop ? 
How far again is it possible to pass on the cost of the premium, if there are 
taken into account the fertility of the soil,* the extent to which the' area is 
liable to the risk and whether the crop is sold in the open market or under 
the conditions of a, forced sale ? What is the true bearing of hail insurance 
on the soundness of the farm credit, and in this connection can it properly be 
met even if it is doubtful whether the insured person can pass it on to other 
parties ? 

What is the economic advantage of a quick settlement of claims by the 
insurance company to the farmer who as the result of the hail damage may 
effect a saving in respect of harvesting, storing, threshing, transport and market¬ 
ing of the crops ? Do such financial advantages justify a deduction from the 
payment of the claim such as is customary in certain countries ? Would it not 
be feasible to check the accuracy of the farmer's valuation b}" taking threshing 
samples annually ? It might be expected that such a system of tests would tend 
to increase the confidence of the farmers who are distrustful of insurance, and 
render them mere disposed to take out policies. 

It is well known that in 1932 a dispute arose between the insurance under¬ 
takings and the supervising authorities in regard to the introduction of the so- 
called non-liability clause, which lias been customary for some years past in a 
certain number of countries. No investigation of the influence of this non¬ 
liability clause on farm finance has yet been carried out. It is of course indis¬ 
putable that the burden of the hail insurance premium, where there is an obliga¬ 
tory non-liability clause without reduction of premium, is much greater than where 
there is such reduction, especially in neighbourhoods where the average hail 
risk is slight. It is for this reason that when the non-liability clause was finally 
adopted in Germany, it was combined with a reduction in the premium. The 
extent of this reduction is calculated however at present from the standpoint of 
technical insurance only, and the non-liability clause itself has not yet been 
investigated from the standpoint of the farm finance. 

The problems for scientific investigation already indicated are very varied, 
nor are they limited to the questions that have been briefly discussed here. The 
solution of these problems lies in the sphere of the compulsory accountancy pre¬ 
scribed for farm undertakings, and consequently a uniform solution for all coun¬ 
tries cannot be found. The mere enumeration of these problems, which, seeing 
that hail insurance has now existed for more than a century, ought no longer to 
be problems, shows how little up to the present the whole problem of hail 
insurance has been considered from the point of view of farm economy, in other 
words, of the capacity of the farmer, in view of present day prices and wages, 
to meet these insurance charges. The result of the investigation from this point 
of view either will be decisive for the future of hail insurance in so far as its fur¬ 
ther extension and development will depend on such investigation, or will have 
an influence on the formation of cereal prices. In any case, agriculture is deeply 
concerned in the settlement of these questions, and such settlement is essential 
to an intelligent, confident and active collaboration between the farmer and the 
insurance institutions established for his benefit. 
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In this way there will also he provided a means of examining into the fiiuincinl 
situation of the hail insurance undertakings. For many of these in all parts of 
the world, and particularly for the larger iiistitutions, costs of administration at 
the present time are extremely high. In countries where distances are great, 
means of communication inadequate and costs of expert inspection ver^c heavy, 
the high cost of administration can be reduced only by degrees as the economic 
development of the country j)roceeds. In other countries, the high costs are due 
at least in part to faxilty administrative methods. A thorough examination of 
these administrative questions will facilitate a calculation of the maximum pro¬ 
portion of these costs that can be borne by agriculture. The farmer, it is true, 
in his present critical position tends to consider any charges of the kind as unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure. In the last resort the question is one of farm organisation. 
It is accordingly^ not surprising that in many countries the question has been 
raised recently whether in this branch of insurance an introduction of compulsoiy 
insurance might not reduce the high costs connected with obtaining new business 
and the other administration expenses of the insurance companies, and thereby 
improve and render more uniform the settlement of claims. In this connection 
it may be considered advisable to include hail insurance institutions in the occu¬ 
pational organisation of agriculture. 

vSuch questions demand very close examination, since a complete trau>- 
formation of existing institutions is involved, snch reform being especially indi¬ 
cated where the failure to adopt new methodvS may well lead to a shortage in 
insurance facilities. 

An enquiry into the costs of administration of hail insurance companies of 
the difierent countries and an international pronouncement as to the extent 
to which such costs may properly be assigned to agriculture, would be of great 
value, and would act as a stimulus to the reform of methods of insurance business 
in quarters where previously this question has not received the attention it 
merits. 

Still another question appropriate for international exchange of experience 
is the valuation of hail damage, a far-reaching question and only within the 
last twenty years studied in detail and on scientific lines. It is well known that 
in Germany the Biclogische Reichsamtalt has arranged for a report on some detailed 
investigations on the effect of hail damage on plant growth and crop yield. No 
special attention has been paid to these results, and no other scientific institutions 
have published parallel investigations. An extension of such enquiries would 
supply more accurate information on certain problems, such as the increased 
liability of plants that have suffered hail damage to disease, the importance 
of selection of varieties resistant to hail damage, the possibility of recovery 
from severe injury at an early stage in growth if subsequent climatic conditions 
are favourable, the identification of hail damage as distinguished from other 
possible forms of damage. 

The results of valuation of hail damage should be checked by the farmers 
themselves in the way already mentioned, m., by means of samples taken at 
threshing time. In particular, cases of slight and moderate damage should be 
so checked. It is not improbable that there may well have been in many cases 
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fundamental overvaluation of damage, thereby justifying the introduction of a 
non-liability clause in countries where such a clause is not yet in force. Once 
again, economic enquiries would usefully supplement those of a purely agricultural 
character. 

In countries‘in which the management of hail insurance is purely technical 
and exercised without reference to agricultural bodies it would appear to be 
too one-sided and too remote from the real needs of agriculture for any chance 
of development of such a kind as would assist production and serve the farmer's 
true interests. A closer connection of hail insurance with agricultural institu¬ 
tions, whether vState or co-operative in character, would be of advantage. Such 
closer union would make it more practicable for the International Institute of 
Agriculture to make proposals and to carry out enquiries having reference not 
only to the purely technical aspect of hail insurance but also to its economic and 
agricultural importance. 


[ B ) lyivE Stock Insurance. 

Whereas the phenomenon of hail is independent of human action and in 
consequence the technique of hail insurance is essentially^ determined by objec¬ 
tive considerations, the effective operation of live stock insurance depends 
largely on the attitude of the stock owners, and on the possibi ity of reducing to 
a minimum the claims into which a subjective element of any kind enters. Such 
claims include not only attempts, due to financial embarrassment, to defraud 
the insurance companies, but also defects in the veterinary inspection systems 
of national governments. It is obvious that live stock insurance cannot be 
successfully operated, where it is po.ssible for diseases of stock to be introduced 
and to spread through a whole country. The primary condition of sound live 
stock insurance is that public authorities and private individuals alike exercise ' 
a proper control over epidemic diseases. 

An international enquiry into systems of live stock insurance through¬ 
out the world must accordingly start from a critical examination of the veter¬ 
inary control of diseases of stock. The development of this control is essential 
to the general purposes of agricultural policy in all countries, and also acts as 
an effective means of maintaining capital engaged in farm undertakings. This 
dependence of live stock insurance on State institutions of veterinary inspection 
adds to the difficulty of any international comparison of live stock insurance 
institutions in the various countries. The possibility of such an enquiry is not 
however thereby entirely precluded. It would of course be a mistake to attempt 
to regulate live stock insurance from the farming standpoint only, since this 
would mean neglecting the protection of the interests of the non-agricultural 
owners of stock. This latter consideration again renders difficult the technical 
organisation of insurance. 

It has been the experience in every country in which this branch of in¬ 
surance is practised, that it is impossible to dispense with definite control of 
rural owners of live stock in regard to the care and to the marketing of their 
animals. Such control, is effectively exercised through small local unions, 
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wherein the farm management of each individual owner comes naturally under 
the observation of other owners. There is usually a large number of local assoc¬ 
iations of this type, the only drawback being that they do not possess sufficient 
funds for the payment of any heavy claims for compensation that may arise. 
Re-insurance has been tried as a means of remedying this weakness, but 
the tendency is for these small associations to group only farms of the same 
type. The inclusion of large estates and public lands in such associations is 
inadvisable on account of the non-comparable nature of the risks, apart from the 
consideration that the widely differing economic interests of farms would 
render any insurance operations very difficult. The position of stock owners 
who are engaged in some urban occupation is quite different from that of the 
rural stock owners. Their predominantly commercial outlook makes them 
careful in the handling of the animals that constitute their working capital. 
The main preoccupation of the insurance companies, in respect of this class of 
owners, is the likehhood that premature mortality may result from intensive 
and continued working of the animals for commercial or industrial purposes. 
Grouping of such risks in local urban associations would be more practicable 
than a similar local grouping of the rural stock owners. The problem of the 
most effective organisation of live stock insurance has not yet been satis¬ 
factorily solved, and it would be highly desirable to undertake an exchange 
of experience as to partial solutions of any of the points indicated reached in 
various countries. It might thus be possible to arrive at a more uniform and 
a more permanent structure of live stock insurance. 

A feature in live stock insurance is the considerable number of changes 
in ownership within different organisations. As this fact greatly increases 
the costs of insurance business, it militates against extension to uninsured areas. 

It may be further noted that the study of live stock insurance from the 
point of view of farm finance is still but little developed. The opinion is often 
expressed by large farmers that live stock insurance is a matter for small farms 
only, an opinion however which has not so far been put to the test. 

The combination of long and short term risks in live stock insurance intro¬ 
duces a complication into the operations taken as a whole in respect of the compen¬ 
sation claims. I/ive stock mortality insurance is properly a long term insurance 
only. It is mainly conducted by a mutual basis, the associations employing a 
system of call premiums and supplementary payments as a means of assuring the 
required total of contributions. The short term insurances that accompany 
the main insurance - for example, those against thefts of grazing stock, trans¬ 
port and exhibition risks, operation or gestation risks, etc. - are not adapted 
to such a system, and are for the most part arranged on the basis of fixed pre¬ 
miums. The danger for the business of live stock insurance, as a whole, is that 
the short term insurances will increase disproportionately, and that if a number 
of these claims occur, the members of the mutual associations may become liable 
for risks of persons who are no longer members. Such liability is clearly more 
than should be expected of the already heavily overburdened farming class. 
The determination of a due proportion between long and short term insurances 
is much to be desired. In this connection, it might be possible to consider, 
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whether as regards certain short term insurances, such as, e. insurance against 
show risks, transport risks, etc., international model contracts could be pre¬ 
pared, designed to prevent undercutting premiums on the international market. 

It will be recognised that in live stock, as in hail, insurance the adminis¬ 
trative costs of the insurance companies are a matter of special interest to farmers. 
A collaboration between insuring institutions in the different countries would 
probably contribute to a reduction of these costs, and in the interests of agricul¬ 
ture it would be desirable that on the international side attention should be 
given to this matter. In so far as the control exercised over insured persons 
for the prevention of unjustified claims tends to swell costs, the question might 
also be raised whether extension of owner liability in cases of loss or damage 
would tend to equalise matters. This problem, however, can find a solution 
only in relation to the market prices of live stock. Prevailing low prices in a 
number of countries militate against the general practice of insuring. 

(C) International Re-insurance of Agricultural Insurances. 

Whenever hail insurance companies experience disastrous seasons or live 
stock insurance operations are hampered by business considerations, the 
question of international reinsurance of these branches is seriously debated. 
But invariably negotiations break down when the interested parties come together 
to discuss technical conditions. 

The difiiculties involved in international settlement of claims are clue to 
the following causes :— 

(1) The marked difference in the extent to which hail insurance is adopted 
by the fanning class in the different countries. 

In certain countries it is observed that as a rule only the districts especially 
liable to hail seek insurance protection. The introduction of general insurance 
throughout the country is difficult to effect, although it is well known that no 
districts are completely free from hail risk, so that even those where hail insurance 
is generally considered unnecessary sometimes suffer. The model pioneer activity 
of the Italian and German companies for the extension of hail insurance will 
have to be imitated by other countries if they are to stand on an equal footing 
as to settlement of claims internationally. 

(2) The varying average yield capacity of soils. — The losses experienced 
in bad seasons by countries with high average unitary yields commanding 
good prices would entail excessive sacrifices on countries with lower average 
yields. On their side these latter countries will always have less interest in 
international settlement of claims, except in so far as they are not driven to 
it by want of imiformity in the insurance of their crops and by the considera¬ 
tions referred to under (i). 

(3) Differences between principles of contracts in the various countries 
are so great that it is impossible to guarantee such equivalence of mutual condi¬ 
tions of contracts as is essential in international relations. 

As a result of the course taken by the development of agriculture and its 
close connection with local and regional features, a great diversity in the terms of 
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fanning agreements has been preserved, in many cases even within the same 
country, so that standardisation would be necessary to bring about the clearness 
and conciseness required for present day farming. This need for standardisation 
of agreements has however not yet found expression. 

(4) International handling of claims should not be limited to Europe, 
but should also include other continents, especially America. 

bUTorts made to arrive at an international understanding respecting hail 
insurance have been so far confined to Central Europe. It was found that hail 
damage for certain crops occurred in all the countries concerned alike ; hence 
in especially bad seasons it would have been impossible to arrive at satisfactory 
settlements, while in other years countries not as a rule so seriously affected 
might have to bear the additional burden of contributions for the relief of the 
(fillers. 

The inclusions of the countries of North and South America with their 
completely different climatic conditions would, taking into account the causes 
referred to under (i), (2) and (3), in itself bring about a change in the outlook. 
Up to the present no definite enquiry has been made as to this point and the 
International Institute of Agriculture would confer a benefit by undertaking an 
nvestigation of the kind. 

In live stock insurance, international settlement of claims is of interest 
only in comiectioii with short term business. Eong term insurance of live stock 
mortality is adequately provided by national enterprise, when prices are normal 
and public veterinary organisation is sound. International handling of claims 
is most rcM'ptired in the case of race horses, the English market showing a re¬ 
markable absorption capacity in this respect. 

For certain types of short term live stock insurance, international settle¬ 
ment of claims is both possible and desirable, e, g., insurance for transport or for 
exhibition, provided that the norm conditions discussed under heading B. gua- 
rarantee the uniformity of the principles of contract. Such insurances as 
those against thefts of grazing stock, insurance for the gestation period, etc., 
do not lend themselves in the same way to international handling, because 
the lisks vary greatly in frequency in accordance with the personal character¬ 
istics of the owner- 

Dq W. Rohrbejck 
Berlin, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Die Lack ber L^^NBWiRtscHApr im Freis^aat Sachsen. — Untersuchungen 
fiber die Rentabilitat der s^lrsischen Landwirtschaft in den Erutejahren 1929-30,1930-31. 
Bericht der mit dem Institut fur landwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre der Universitat 
Leipzig verbundenen Landesstelle zur Erforschung der landwirtschaftlichen Betriebs- 
verhaltnisse im Freistaat Sachsen, erstattet von Prof. Dr. F. FaekE unter Mitwirkmig 
von H. ISENSEE. Heft 2. 66 Seiten mit i Karte. Dresden 1933, Theodor Steinkopf- 
Preis R. M, 3,50, 
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[A detailed account of the first part of the foregoing series of publications to¬ 
gether with the Report of the Bureau for Study of fanning conditions in the Free 
State of Saxony was given in an earlier number of this Review (1932, No. 7). This 
included a brief summary of the organisation and functions of the Bureau and of the 
substance and significance of the previous Reports, constituting essentially a statist¬ 
ical elaboration and utilisation of the farm accountancy results of farming in Saxony. 
The second Report confirms fully the view previously expressed, that with the 
institution and activity of the Bureau an important step forward liad been taken in 
investigation of the agricultural situation and in the correct presentation thereof. 
In view of the lively interest evoked by the first Report it is easily intelligible that 
the Bureau for the years 1929-30 and 1930-31 was enabled to gain the support of a 
much larger number of farm accountancy offices tlian in previous years. The methods 
of elaborating the results are naturally the same as before, and the same detailed clas¬ 
sification is adopted, so that a very valuable insight is gained into the development 
over the five year period of the many aspects of the agriculture of the Free State of 
Saxony]. 


Gammans T. D. Report on Co-operation in India and Europe. Singapore, 
Government Printing Office 1933, PP- 3 i 4 - 

[This collection of reports on co-operation in India and in certain countries of 
Europe represents the result of a six months’ study tour midertaken in 1930 by the 
writer, the Assistant Director of Co-operative Societies in Malaya, on the instruction 
of his Government. As remarked in the preface, Malaya has come somewhat late 
into the field in co-operative organisation, and should accordingly be ready to take 
all advantage of the experience gained and the errors made by other comitries. 

The book falls into three parts. In Part I, Co-operation in India, the writer 
sets out the results of his enquiries into co-operative organisation, rural and urban, 
ui five of the nine major provinces of British India* viz., Madras, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay, and also in the Indian State of Hyderabad, In 
Part II the workings of the co-operative syvstems in Denmark, Holland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, the Irish Free State and Ulster are similarly presented. 
Part III consists of conclusions and recommendations for local application in Malaya, 
in accordance with the purposes and objects of the studyiour. 

The whole treatment is exceedingly dear, and the sectional arrangement followed 
throughout makes the book easy to consult and facilitates comparison of the working, 
as observed, of different types of co-operative banks and societies in the different 
countries under review. 

For many the special interest of the book will lie in the writer’s observations 
and discussion of the value of rural reconstruction societies and other organisations 
for similar ends. As he points out, the view originally held was that the credit soc¬ 
iety was the first link in the co-operative chain, and there was much to support 
this view in so far as the credit society is the obvious instrument for relieving the 
dead weight of debt which must act as a bar to progress of any kind. The lapse of 
time, however, has shown that cheap credit is not a wholly unmixed advantage, that 
the habit of continual borrowing is not necessarily eradicated by the fact of membership 
of a society, and that overdue loans may rise to a figure that will undermine the 
stability of the whole movement. The mem,bers of credit co-operative societies have 
not always known how to use the credit which has been provided for them. What 
has been really lacking is the re-orientation of fundamental ideas... It is for this 
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reason tliat many experienced co-operators hold the view tliat the Better Living Soc¬ 
iety which aims at inculcating new ideas and awakening men's thoughts to new 
possibilities should precede or at any rate accompany the credit society This 
quotation may in fact be said to be the key-note of the Report. 

Better Living, or Rural Reconstruction, societies, will naturally vary in consti¬ 
tution in accordance with the customs, traditions and cliaracteristics of the people 
among whom they are formed. As the writer observes, in Great Britain where 
co-operation is but little developed, the existing fully recognised need for rural bet¬ 
terment has been met by the formation in recent years of Rural Community Councils, 
elected in the villages; although these are not co-operative societies their work 
actually approximates closely, mutatis mutandis, to that undertaken by the Rural 
Reconstruction and Better Living societies of the United Provinces or the Punjab 
or by the Public Health societies of Bengal, all of which are on a co-operative basis* 
The scope for activities is undoubtedly wide: rural sanitation generally, including 
where required anti-malarial work, infant and maternity welfare, adult education both 
cultural and technical, provision of playing fields and village lialls with encourage¬ 
ment of recreative activities, promotion of village industries and crafts, experimental 
mrk in horticulture and animal husbandry with encouragement of market garden¬ 
ing and poultry keping, all these represent some of the directions in which progress 
in better living may be sought after through such organisations in all coimtries. 

On the negative side, discouragement of unnecessary expenditure on festivals 
and the like is undoubtedly of benefit when not carried to unsocial lengths. 

A fact that is especially noted by Mr, Gammans is that it has been found tliat 
this work of rural reconstruction or uplift” tends to take on a more permanent char¬ 
acter if progress is made step by step within the capabilities of the people concerned 
to understand what is being done, and when as much use as possible is made of 
the villagers’ own powers of initiative ord irection and of their special capacities of 
any kind. 

Tuining to the application of the enquiry to Malayan conditions it may al¬ 
most be said that Malaya has suffered from being too prosperous. The immensely 
valuable export trade following on the rapid development of tin and rubber has brought 
in a revenue to the State enabling it to perfonn many social services that in other 
countries are left to private enterprise or not performed. One consequence of this 
has been that a natural want of enterprise on the part of the Malay population has 
been fostered. Since it is unlikely that the finances of the country will permit of 
the maintenance of this high standard of administration, it is the more desirable to 
use every effort for the encouragement of communal enterprise. 

So far as the Malay population is concerned, development of rural co-oper¬ 
ation has been slow. Two types of societies are actually in existence, the rural credit 
society providing seasonal credit almost exclusively for rice growers, and a very small 
number of co-operative rubber marketing societies mainly experimental in character. 
As regards the credit societies it is found that there is much borrowing for unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure and a high percentage of overdue loans. No credit societies 
have been formed among the Malay peasant rubber growers, although roughly 45 
per cent, of the rubber exported from Malaya is produced on small holdings. The 
reason for the absence of this form of co-operation lies in the fact that rubber yields 
are continuous and hence there is no need for seasonal credit, and also that, until 
recently^ the returns have been so easily lucrative that there were no credit needs 
of any kind. The general introduction of co-operative marketing - probably at first 
under a certain guidance from small State trading factories - would undoubtedly 
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be of benefit to the Malay rubber growers, and the co-operative societies so formed 
might be used, as in other countries, as channels for the imparting information 
on cultural and technical improvements. 

More use might he made of the rice-growers’ credit societies for this purpose of 
imparting agricultural information. 

Co-operation for the encouragement of poultry raising among the rayats as a 
means of supplementing the .present inadequate returns from rubber is advocated 
by the writer. 

There is every evidence that the indebtedness of the Malay myat is very heavy, 
and, as with most Asiatic peasantries, the debt is almost universally due to borrow¬ 
ing for unproductive expenditure as well as to general backward conditions. The 
basic solution is, in the writer’s opinion as in that of many experienced co-operators, 
a change in habits of living and a more enlightened outlook, and it is for this reason 
that the importance is stressed in this Report of the Better Living vSociety as a nec¬ 
essary preliminary or accompaniment to the rural credit society. Mr. Gamnians 
adds that the success in Malaya of the organisation of these societies among the 
Malay peasants will depend upon the encouragement given by the Rulers and leaders 
of the people. One Better Living society has already been registered, and its efforts 
are being watched with keen interest by the educated section of the Malay popu¬ 
lation], 

C. H, 


Strickland C. F. (C. I. E.): Co-operation for Africa. With an Introduction by 
Lord Lngard. London, Oxford University Press, 1933 (PP- XIII-158). 

[The object, as stated by the writer, of this small but pithy volume, is «to examine 
the practicability for Africans, whether in the tribal or detribalised state, of such (co¬ 
operative) institutions as have spread in recent years tlirough Asia ». 

Mr. vStricklaiid was for 12 years, up to 1927, Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
the Punjab, in that capacity also acting as Registrar of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and of Dehli Province and as adviser for co-operation in Ajnier-Merwara, dealing 
in all with some 20,000 societies. From personal investigation he lias a knowiedge of 
the co-operative systems adopted by ten European countries, and since liis retirement 
has visited - usually in an advisory capacity - Egypt, Malaya, Palestine. Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika. In an early cliapter, entitled «Wliat Co-operation has Done », this 
experience is summarised in the remark: It is impossible for any man who has seen 
co-operation at work in one country after another, all completely different, but each 
discovering the right way of applying co-operative methods to its own needs, to believe 
that Africans are so different that an agency prized and utilised by the rest of the world 
is useless to them and cannot be adjusted to their purposes 

The book is primarily addressed to adminivstrators in Africa, the writer “ having only 
a modest acquaintance with Africa at first hand ’* does not claim to be able to prescribe 
the exact ways in wliich co-operation may be helpful to the African. The problem has 
to be worked out by those who combine a real and adequate knowledge of co-operation 
with a knowledge of African conditions. From observation and general considerations 
he does however stress an all- important fact, that imder modem conditions of com- 
mtmications and diffusion of ideas the ** tempo ” of the growth of the African mind is 
inevitably far more rapid than that of any change that took place in the Indian outlook 
during the XXXth century, or even than that of development in Japan. Hence there 
is the more need for long-sighted guidance. 
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The vSiicceeding dmpter on “ African Society treats more particularly of the society 
which, wliile no longer savage, remains wholly or partially tribal, and is at the same time 
advancing and acquiring new ideas and new needs. Here the question arises of the 
elfective organisation of the resulting new activities. “ The accepted policy, in the 
British and some other territories in Africa is to guide the people forward as x 4 iricans 
under the leadership of their recognised chiefs and elders, rather tlxan to dissolve their 
social institutions and convert the African into a pseudo-European ”. This is undoubtedly 
the sound principle, but if carried out literally it can only end in overburdening the 
native authorities and bringing abont a standstill of the social advance. There are 
obviously many activities, agricultural and others, which interest only a section of the 
community and which should therefore be organised by voluntary groups of those 
interested. With proper guidance such groups will develop into self-governing co-oper¬ 
ative societies, under the leadership, as elsewhere invariably happens, of intelligent 
men not possessing the status of chiefs, nor indeed always even literate, but vigorous 
and shrewd. Or the help of the Europeanised educated African may equally be enlisted. 
In this way " there should be, as African society advances, a growing number of asso¬ 
ciations for specific objects, operating in connection with the local authority, but 
not directly operated by it and in particular not involving that authority in the daily 
conduct of either economic business or social propaganda 

As regards legal control of the co-operative system, Mr. Strickland advocates for 
Africa, i. e, Africa of the Africans, the form of co-operative law under which a Registrar 
is appointed and assigned powers of refusing registration - for stated reasons - together 
with full powers of inspection and of arranging for the audit - by approved auditors ~ 
of every society, also of cancelment or liquidation of societies that may have deterior¬ 
ated. This is the fonn exivStiiig in India, and in his opinion no other type of co¬ 
operative law, however well suited to more advanced populations, is suited to a back¬ 
ward population, unable to study co-operative literature and imfamiliar with co-opera¬ 
tive principles. It is on these lines that the Co-operative Societies* Ordinance of Tan¬ 
ganyika (No. 7 of 1932) has been framed. 

An account is given in a separate chapter of the co-operative organisation already 
existing in certain African areas. Excluding the co-operative societies of French North 
Africa in which the white French element is preponderant, co-operative organisation 
of one or another kind among Africans is found already existing in Egypt, West Africa, 
Tanganyika and in the Transkei Territories (Native Reserve) of the Union of South 
Africa, An interesting account in given of Egyptian co-operation wliich is organised 
mainly for credit, but as the writer says the mentality and the economic and social 
state of the Egyptian peasant are semi-Asiatic rather than African strictly. West 
Africa came early under European influence and co-operation has developed among the 
native growers for the preparation and sale of cacao both in the Gold Coast and in Nigeria, 
The Gold Coast Co-operative Societies’ Ordinance was issued in 1931 for the purpose 
of registration andsupervision of the numerous groups already existing, with the result 
that the cacao of the societies is at a premium. Nigeria has also important societies 
which are practically co-operative, but as yet no Ordinance. In the French colonies 
of West Africa - as also in French North Africa - compulsory native thrift societies 
have been for some time past organised, and in 1931 central and local credit banks 
were established which will make loans to these societies. 

In East Africa, the mandated Territory of Tanganyika possesses a Co-operative 
Societies’ Ordinance, framed in accordance with the advice given by the writer during 
his visit in 1931. The Kilimanjaro Native Coffee Growers’ Association founded in 1925 
has re-organised and registered under this measure. Kenya has also recently passed a 
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CoTOperative Ordinance, but in the w^iter^s opinion the teniis are not well suited to 
AfricaiivS (i). In Madagascar legislation was enacted in 1930 with the object of founding 
a central bank and local credit societies. The Protectorate of Zanzibar has resolved 
on a co-operative policy, largely for the assistance of the small Swahili cultivator who 
is indebted, and an administrative officer has been deputed to study co-operation in 
certain parts of Burope and Asia. 

Of great interest is the effort made by the Bantu population of the Transkei Terri¬ 
tories in the direction of self-help and mutual help. The primary object of the native 
leaders was to reduce indebtedness to local-mainly Buropeaii-traders. The remedy 
of co-operative credit was strongly urged by a Catholic missionary, the Principal of a 
Native Training College, and with his assistance the Native Council from 1926 onwards 
has promotea the fonnation ot co-operative credit societies. By the end of 1931 there 
were 35 such societies with 3,300 members and deposits amounting to £ 10,000. The 
fluids are derived entirely from native sources. Sale of produce and purchase of require¬ 
ments arc also carried out through the societies. A closer organisation is becoming 
essential, and a draft Ordinance has been submitted by the Native Council of the Transkei 
Territories to the Union Governement. 

Mr. vStricldand again emphasises, in the chapters on Finance and Audit and on 
Supervision, the necessity for the appointment of specially qualified Registrars so that 
this important work should not fall on the already hardworked Native Councils or 
District Officers. 

A valuable section of this co-operative vademecum contains draft or model 
rules for co-operative societies, by- laws for a co-operative Thrift and Doan Society, 
as Sale Society, and a Better Diving Society. The final chapter takes the suggestive 
form of an imaginary address 011 the advantages of co-operation made by an organiser 
to a group of African villagers]. 

■ C.H. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General works. 

Anotario italiano. Guida geuerale delPagricoltura, Industrie, commerci, arti 
eprofessionidTtaliaecolonie. Bd. 1933 / 34 - Milano, Society Bd. deirAnnuario ital., 
[1933]- M 70 p. 

ArbEMAGNi, M. Russia, quindici anni dopo. Milano, Istituto edit, nazionale, 
1933 - 30^ P- 


,(i) On the other hand, the Report of the Kenya Department of Agriculture for 1931 states that 
in the Kikuyu Reserve groups of native dealers for the sale of produce in bulk bought by them from 
growers are being organised as co-operative societies under the Ordinance and that thereby a useful 
movement for organised iixarketing is being promoted. 
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Krtstensen, K. J,, etc. Det danske landbrug, Kobenhavn, Martin, 1933. 
271 p. 

[Danish agriculture.] 

ORIBNtAlv DlRECroRY, 1932. Stainboul, Ed. Rizzo, [1932]. 1522 p. 

RusSEn, E. John. Books and the farmer. Eondon, AvSSociation of special li¬ 
braries and information bureaux, 1933. 16 p. 


Socioloy. 

Bai^eoT, P. Retour a la terre ? [Paris], Federation nat. catholiqne, [1933 ?]. 
p. 

Economics. 

Timochenko, VI, P. World agriculture and the depression. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan, 1933. 123 p. (Michigan business studies, v. 5, 5.) 


Legislation. 

ClOFFi, A. Istituzioni di diritto corporative. Milano, Hoepli, 1933. IX, 492 p. 

Manuae de accidentes del trabajo y de Tribunales industriales. Madrid, El 
consultor de los Ayuantamientos y de los Juzgados municipales, 1933. 399 P- 


Rural economics. 

Agricueturax economics society, Eondon. Journal of proceedings of the 
Agricultural economics society, Vol. 2, no. 3 : Repqri of Conference held at Oxford, 
24th to 27th June 1932. I^ndon, [1933]. p. 143-238. 

Hopkins, J. A. Keeping and using farm records. Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards, 
1932. IX, 203 p. 

Land tenure. 

Abercrombie, P. Town and country planning. Eondon, Thornton Butter- 
worth, [ 19331 - «55 P- 
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Benjumka y ParEja, J. M. Regimen mas adecuado para difundir, 
desenvolver y conservar la pequena propiedad... 2.a ed. Sevilla, Mejias, 1933. 
188 p. 


Colonisation. 


ACADJ^MIE DiiJvS SCIENCES COEONIAEES, PARIS. Aniiales. Tome VI. Paris, Societe 
d'editions geogr., maritimes et colon., 1933. 431 p. 

Acad>:mie des sciences coeoniaees, Parts. Seance publique aniinelle. Tome 
XVII. 193-2. Paris, Soci<^t^ d’editions g^ogr., maritimes et colon., 1933. 91 p. 


ISXITUTO COEONIAeE FASCISTa, Roma. Aiinuario delle colonie italiane (e dei 
paesi vicini) 1933. Anno ottavo. Roma, Castaldi, 1933. 130 p. 


MKNDE, G. von. Studien zur Kolonisation in der Sovetunion. Breslau, Prie- 
batsch, 1933. 126 p. (Osteuropa-Institut. Quellcn und Studien. Abteilung Wirt- 
scliaft. N. F. Hft. II.) 


SCHAtXEBURG H. Fr. Angola, Westafrika von Heute. Gesichtspunkte afri- 
kanisch-kolonialeu Aufbaues... Bcilage: Sprachschatz des « Umbundu » (1. deutscbe 
Ausgabe). P'reising-Mimchen, Batterer, [1932]. 95 ,*37 p. 


Schmid, F. Deutsche Siedlung im i., 2., und 3. Reich. Mit einem Anhang: 
Siclierung und Fntschuldung der Bandwirtschaft. Miinchen, Bher, 1933. 120 p. 
(Nationalsozialistische Bibliothek, Hft. 48.) 


SocTOi agricoea itAEO-SOMAEA, Ghnova. Annali della S. A. I. S. X® anno 
di lavoro, 1930. Genova, Bonavia, 1931* IV, 55 p. 


Commerce. 


Brandx, H. Die Durchbrechung der Meistbegiinstigung. Bin Beitrag zu den 
Gegenwartsfragen der zwischenstaatlichen Wirtschaftsbezielumgen. Berlin, Hey- 
mann, 1933. 91 p. 

. National Association of marketing officials. Federal-state relationship 
in marketing. Proceedings of the National Association of marketing officials. 
Fourteenth annual meeting, Washington, D, C., Dec. 1932. Hartford, Conn,, [1933]. 
47 p. 
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Industries. 

Coi'l'ON YEAR BOOK 1933. Twenty-eighth year of issue. Manchester, « Textile 
Mercury 1933. 73 - P- 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 


Agence agricole internationale. v. i, iiiai. mens. 1933. Rome. (Association 
internationale de la presse agricole). 


ANNUARiodidiritto comparatoedistudilegislativi. V. 7, 1932. bimestr. Roma. 
I/. 460 int. & etr. (Istituto di studi legislativi),- 

[Annual publication as from 1927 to 1931, v, 1-6]. 


BOEEtiM de agricultura. 3®- Serie : infonna9ao agricola e comercial. v. i, 1932. 
mens. Lisboa. 48$oo int.; port en sus, etr. (Ministdrio do comercio, industria e 
agricultura). 

[Formerly; « Boletim do Ministdrio da Agricultura ». 3® S^rie]. 


Boi/EEtTiNO geografico, n^ r, 1931. sem. Tripoli. L. 10. (Ufficio studi. Go- 
verno della Tripolitania). 


BonEETTiN-o del R. Ministero degli affari esteri. 1927. mens. Roma. 
[Combined : « BoUettino amministrativo del Ministero degli aifari esteri » with 
<( BoUettino deU’emigrazione »]. 


Boi4yETTiNO statistico mensile per la provincia di Genova, v. i, 1931. Genova. 
Consiglio proviiiciale deU’economia corporativa). 

[Formerly : « BoUettino ufficiale »], 

CiRENAiCA econom,ica. v. i, 1933. mens. Bengasi. (Camera di commercio, 
industria ed agricoltura della Cirenaica). 

[Formerly: « Rassegna dei problemi economiciappendix of « Cirenaica 
illustrata »]• 

(1) Previous list September 1933. To be continued March 1934. 

(2) I/isl of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two 
months); d^c. (every ten days); ^tr. (fore^ price); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n? (number); N, S. (new series); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (series); trihebd. 
(every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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CiRENAiCA illustrata. v i, 1932, mens. 1 ,. 50 int. ; h. 100 etr. (Ente turi- 
stico della Cirenaica). 

[Containing as appendix from January 1932 to June 1933: «Rassegna dei 
problemi economici »; and from July 1933 «Cirenaica economica » of the « Camera 
di commercio, industria ed agricoltura della Cirenaica »]. 

CoMMONWEAiytH parliament library. Books added, 1933. bimestr. Canberra. 


Current farm economics, v. i, 1927. bimestr. Stillwater. (Oklahoma agricul¬ 
tural experiment station). 


DeutschKR Eandarbeiter, v. 25, 1933. bimens. Berlin. RM. 7,80. (Deutsches 
Eandarbeitertum). 

[Formerly : « Der Eaiidarbeiter »]. 


Deutsche Eandhandels-Zeitung in,it der Beilage «Ernahrmigswirtscliaft». 
V. 7, 1933. hebd. Berlin-Wilmersdorf. RM. 16, 30 int. 

[Formerly : « Ernahrungswirtschaft»]. 


Deutsche Molkerei-Zeitung. v. 54. n^^ 40, 1933, hebd, Kenrpten i. Allgau. 
RM. 24. 

[Formerly : « Suddeutsche Molkerei-Zeitung »]. 

Deutsches Arbeiisrecht. v. i, 1933. Mannheim. RM. 16. (Deutsches 
Druck- und Veiiagshaus GmbH.). 


EcoNOiMtA espanola, v. i, 1933. mens. Madrid. 72 ptas* int.; 90 ptas, ^tr. 
(Union economica). 


Eb MEGAifbA el zira' iya el masriya. v. 4, 1926. mens. Ee Caire. (Wizarat 
el zira'a). 

[Agricultural Review of Egypt* Ministry of Agriculture]. 


Esprit international. The international mind. v. 7, 1933. trim. Paris. 35 fr. 
int.: $ 2 €ix. (Comite du centre europ6en de la dLotation ^megie pour la paix 
internationale). 


Exportaci6n. Suplemento decenal n® i, 1933. Madrid. (Direccidn general de 
comercio y politica arancelaria). 


Firenze. Rasssgna mensile del comune. v, i, 1932. Firenze. 

[Formerly: «Bollettino mensile statistico amministrativo del Comune di 
Firenze»]. 
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Gospodars^vo Oukrami. v. 10, 1933. mens. ICharkiv. 5 IQIB par fasc. 
(Derjplian), 

[Ukrainian Economy]. 


colonial du Havre. Bulletin mensuel, v. 5, 1933. Ee Havre. 


iTAiviA. Ministero degli affari esteri. BolUttino. n 9 1, 1933. i^^- Roma. 


Kyoto university economic review, v. 6, 1931. semestr. Kyoto, prix variable 
par fax. (Department of economics. Imperial university of Kyoto). 


EAN'DKRAN'KEjisrKASSB. V. 19, 11® 20, 1933. bimens. Berlin. RM. 10. (Reichs- 
verband der Eandkrankenkassen). 

[Formerly: ''Deutsche Dandkrankenkasse **]. 

EANDwmxSCHAPTniCHE Wochenschrift der deutschen Viehbesitzer. v. 8, 1931. 
bimens. Berlin RM. 30. (Allgemeine Zeitsclitiften Verlagsaktiengesellschaft). 


EandwirtschaFTtiches Jahrbuch der Schweiz. Annuaire agticole de la Suisse, 
v. 47 (34). 1933. 10-12 fasc. Bern. Fr. 6 (Eidgenossisches Volkswirtschaftsdepar- 
tement). 

[Articles in German, French or Italian. As from 1933 will be issued separately 
in respect of the " Bulletin*' of which it was a supplement, and combines the two 
editons (German and French)]. 


MERCATO agricolo. v. i, 1933. q. Roma. E. 30. (Federazione italiana dei con- 
sorzi agrari). 


NapoIvI, Rivista municipale. v. 58, 1932. mens. Napoli. E. 30 et port, (Muni- 
cipio. Ufficio Statistica). 

[Formerly: « Bollettino del Comune di Napoli]. 

NaSb kniha. Ceskoslovenska bibliografie. v. 14, 1933. irr, Praha, K 6 , 2. 
p. fasc. (ZemMSlske knihkupectvi A. Neubert). 

[Our book. (Czecho-Slovack bibliography)]. 

NAXiONArsoziABisTiscHB Eandpost. 1933. hebd. Berlin. RM. 17,40 int. va¬ 
riable a rtoanger. (Frz. Eher Nachf. G. m. b. H. Miinchen), 
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Notiziario econoinico della provincia. v. 22, 1933. mens. Catania. I/. 10. 
(Consiglio provinciale dell'economia corporativa). 

[Formerly: «Bollettino del consiglio ed ufficio provinciale dell’economia corpo¬ 
rativa di Catania]. 


Phii^ippine journal of commerce, v. 9, n*^ 5, i933- mens. Manila. P. i.oo int. 
et B. U. P. 1,50 dtr. (Department of agriculture and commerce. Bureau of com¬ 
merce) . 

[Formerly: Commerce and industry journal]. 


PRAKriscHE Forstwirt fxir die Schweiz, v. 69, 1933. mens. Aarau. Fr. 6. 
(Verband schweizerischer IJnterforster). Sauerlander & Co. 


Rassecna armentaria, v. i, 1933. mens. Roma. L. 30. (Sezione armentaria. 
Confederazione nazionale fascista degli agricoltori). 


Revista de la Facultad de ciencias economicas, comerciales y politicas. v. i, 
1926, 3 f. par an. Rosario de Santa Fe, (Universidad). 


Revista ganadera. v. 2, 1931. trim. Bima. S/o. 3,20 int.; $ i dtr. (Asocia- 
cion de ganaderos del Peni). 


Revue de Madagascar, i, 1933. trim. Tananarive. 40 fr. (Bureau dlnfor- 
mations du Gouvemement gdndral). 

[Formerly: « Bulletin 6conomique». Partie : Bocumentation-i^tudes]. 


SahIpat al ta’awon. v. 3, 1931. bimestr. Be Caire. I/. 6g. 0.150 int.; Tstg. 0.4.0 
^tr. (Wizdrat al zira’a). 

[Bulletin of cooperation. Ministry of Agriculture]. 


SoTSiAi/iSTiTCHESKOE zemovoe khoziaistvo. Grain production journal, v. 3, 
3 E 933 . bimestr. Saratov. Rb. 12 (Vses. Akademiia S. KH. Naouk im. V, I. Benina. 
Vses. Institout zemovogo khoziaistva. The lyenin academy of agricultural sciences 
in U.S.S.R. Institute of grain farming in U.S.S.R.). 

[Title and contents in Russian and English]. 


SynetairisT^S. Be Coop^rateur. v. 6, 1930. mens. Athkies. dr. 50. 
[Title and contents in Greek and French] ♦ 


VOEKSWIRTSCHAPT. Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mitteilimgen. v. 5, 
1932. mens. Bern. (Bidg. Volkswirtschaftsdepartement). 

[Formerly : «Wirtschaftliche und sozialstatistische Mittehungen »]. 
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ZakonobateOi^istvo i rasporiajeniia po khlebnoniou delou. 1930, irr, Moskva. 
(Naroduy'i komissariat torgovli). 

[lycgislatiou and provisions for 'bread-making. (Commissariat of the people 
for commerce)]. 

[Ceased to appear in 1931]* 


Zamvx cl fallah. v, 3, 1932. mens. Le Caire. (Wizarat al Zira'a). 
[The friend of the agricultnrist]. 


ZprAvy Stdtiiiho lifadu statistickaio Republiky Ceskoslovenske. Mitteilmgen 
des statistischen Staatsaiiites der Cechoslovakischen Republik. v. 14, 1933 - 
Prague. 


Prof. Ai^KSSANBRO Brizi, Sagreiario genaraU delVIstituto, Direitore responsahile. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The foUotmng explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, - Crop 

condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: 1 — excellent, 2 ~ good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 ~ fairly good, 50 — average, 30 ~ had; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 ~ good, 3 ~ average, 2 =: bad, i ^ very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 — good, 60 = fairly good, 
50 — below average; U. 5 . 5 . R,: 5 = good, 4 — above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 
I = bad; Canada: 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
scries of years; United States: 100 — crop condition which promises a normal yield, —■ For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: roo = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 


Crop prospects 

In the majority of European countries June was abnormally cool and wet, 
especially in the south. The development of cereal crops, both of winter and 
of spring, already backward in consequence of the cold dry weather in April and 
of the cold rainy weather in May, was very slow so that at the beginning of July 
ripening was two or three weeks behind that of a normal year. On the whole, 
however, despite this delay the condition of winter cereals at the beginning of the 
month was in the majoi'ity of Eurojpean countries as good as it was last year and 
in some cases even very much better. Condition of spring cereals also showed 
an appreciable improvement during June and did not differ greatly from the con¬ 
dition at the same date last year. Only in France and especially in Spain and 
Portugal was crop condition distinctly poorer than in 1932, due to the persistent 
drought in spring. 

During the first half of July the weather everywhere improved though wind 
and rain occurred to some extent everywhere. 

Laying due to storms is more frequent than usual but the damage appears 
to be of small importance ; rust has appeared in a number of localities, without 
however causing such serious losses as last year, the weather having generally 
been cool with adequate movement of the air. Hail damage is greater than usual 
but, as always, is localized. 

Summing up, weather in Europe has been rather favourable to crops so 
that the general condition in mid-July allowed a larger cereal crop to be expected 
than could have been expected last month. 

As regards wheat the preliminary estimates of the crop are so far known for 
ten countries producing on the average a little less than half of the European 
total. These estimates indicate for 1933 higher crops than in 1932 in all countries, 
excepting Spain ; the total appears to be 71 million bushels above that of 1932 
and 70 million above the average for 1927-31. 
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Cereals froduction. 



British measures 

American measures 

% 1933 

COUNTRY 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 
to 1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 
io 1931 

1:932 ^ 

~ 100 

Average 

— 100 


Thousand centals | 

Thousand bushels || 

Oermany. 

111,562 

110,299 

81.594 

WHEAT 

185,933 

183,828 

135,987 

lOl.l 

136.7 

Bulgaria. 

31,277 

30,332 

29,474 

52,127 

50,553 

49.123 

103J 

106.1 

Spain. 

84,834 

110,526 

84,342 

141,387 

184.206 

140,566 

76.8 

100.6 

r4ilana. 

904 

890 

578 

1,506 

1,483 

963 

101.6 

156.5 

Greece. 

17,148 

12,158 

7.011 

28,580 

20,263 

11,685 

141.0 

244.6 

Hungary. 

49,115 

38,678 

48,963 

81,856 

64,462 

81,603 

127.0 

100.3 

Malta. 

183 

181 

175 

305 

301 

291 

101.2 

104.6 

Netherlands. 

8,514 

8,217 

3,812 

14,190 

13,694 

6,353 

103,6 

223.4 

Rumania....... 

61,730 

33,322 

69,373 

102,881 

55.536 

115.620 

185.2 

89.0 

Yugoslavia. 

I) 54,013 

32,067 

52,078 

i) 90,020 

53.444 

86,795 

168.4 

103.7 

Totals . . . 

419,280 

376,670 

377,400 

698,785 

627,770 

628,986 

111.3 

lll.l 

Canada . 

2 ) 202,000 

257,108 

251,149 

2 ) 337,000 

428,514 

418,582 

79.0 

81.0 

United vStatcs. . . 

201,460 

277,291 

372,321 

335,767 

462,151 

620,536 

72.7 

54.1 

95,948 

158.808 

152,196 

159,914 

264,680 

253,661 

60.4 

63.0 

Mexico . . . 

7,052 

5,795 

7,431 

11,753 

9,658 

12,385 

121.7 

94.9 

Totals . , . 

506,460 

699,002 

783,097 

844,434 

1,165,003 

1305,164 

72,6 

64.8 

Korea.. 

4,983 

4,983 

5,194 

8.304 

8,305 

8.657 

100.0 

95.9 

India 

208.298 

203,773 

202,003 

347,163 

339,621 

I 336.672 

102.2 

103.1 

Japan . 

23,597 

18,802 

18,114 

39,328 

31,336 

1 30,189 

125.5 

130.3 

Titrkey . .. 

48,502 

41,607 

48.524 

80,835 

69,344 

80,872 

116.6 

100.0 

'Totals . , . 

285,380 

269,165 

273,835 

475,630 

448,606 

456,390 

106.0 

10^.7 

Algeria. 

16,865 

17.542 

18,007 

28,108 

29,236 

30.012 

96.1 

93.7 

Bgypt . 

23,971 

31,552 

25,524 

39,951 

52,586 

42,539 

76.0 

93.9 

French Morocco . . . 

15.279 

16,782 

15,738 

25,465 

27,m 

26,229 

91.0 

97.1 

Tunis. 

6,173 

10,472 

7,015 

10,288 

17,453 

11,692 

58.9 

88.0 

Totals .... 

62,288 

76,348 

66,284 

103,812 

127,245 

110,472 

81,6 

94.0 

Gband totals . . . 

1,273,408 

1,421,185 

1,500,616 

2,122,662 

2368,624 

2,501,012 

89,7 

84.9 

Germany. 

181,129 

184,385 

166 978 

RYE 

323,446 

329 261 

298.177 : 

98.2 

108.5 

Bulgaria. 

5,494 

5.676 

5,110 

9,811 

10,136 

9,126 

96.8 

107.5 

Spain. 

12,309 

14,507 

12,151 

21,980 

25,905 

21,699 

84.8 

101.3 

Finland .. 

7,469 

7,261 

6,719 

13,338 

12,966 

11,998 

102,9 

111.2 

Greece. 

1.823 

1,472 

920 

3,255 

2,629 

1,643 

123.8 

198.0 

Hungary. 

20.078 

16,969 

15,283 

35,853 

30,301 

27.291 

118,3 

131.4 

Netherlands ..... 

7.108 

7.650 

8.756 

12,692 

13,661 

15,636 

92.9 

81.2 

Rumania. 

7.275 

5,888 

7,428 

12,992 

10,513 

13,264 

123,6 

97.9 

Totals . . . 

242,685 

243,808 

223,345 

433,367 

435,372 

398,834 

99.5 

m.7 

Canada . 

2 ) 4,000 

5.005 

7,917 

2 ) 7,000 

8,938 

14,138 

80,0 

50,0 

United States .... 

14,188 

22,319 

22.608 

25,336 

39,855 

40,371 

63.6 

62.8 

Totals . . . 

18,188 

27,324 

30,525 

32,336 

48,793 

54,509 

66,5 

59,5 

Turkey .. 

5,512 

4,368 

5,310 

9,842 

7,800 

9,482 

126.2 

103.8 

Gbanp totals . . . 

26635 

275,500 

259,180 

475,545 

491,965 

462,825 

96.7 

102.8 
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BltlTISH MEASURES || 

American measures || 

% 1933 

COUNTRY 

1933 

103^5 

Average 

C927toi93i 

r933 

1932 3 

Average 

[937101931 

1932 - 

== 100 

Average 

100 


Thousand centals | 

Thousand bushels 





BARLEY 




Germany. 

69,927 

70,m 

66,774 

143,685 

147.652 

139,115 

98.7 

104.7 

Bulgaria. 

6,678 

6,769 

7,065 

13,912 

14,102 

14,720 

98,7 

94.5 

Spain. 

49,826 

63.632 

44,731 

103,807 

132,569 

93,192 

78.3 

111.4 

Finland. 

3,483 

3,944 

3.261 

7.257 

8.218 

6,795 

88.3 

106.8 

Greece. 

5,089 

4,616 

3,288 

10,601 

9.618 

6,850 

110.2 

154,8 

Ilungary . 

15,889 

15,854 

12,977 

33,102 

33,030 

27,037 

100.2 

122.4 

Malta 3 ). 

119 

129 

143 

248 

269 

191 

91.9 

83.5 

Netherlands. 

1,105 

1,301 

1,933 

2.301 

2,710 

4.027 

84.9 

57.1 

l^umauia. 

37,699 

32.345 

41,001 

78.541 

67,387 

85,421 

116.6 

91.9 

Totals . . . 

189,815 

199,462 

181,173 

395,454 

415,555 

377,454 

95.2 

104.8 

Canada . * 

2) 37,500 

38,771 

51,665 

2) 78,000 

80,773 

107,637 

97.0 

72.0 

United States. 

81,576 

143,976 

130,034 

1 169,951 

299,950 

270.905 

56.7 

62.7 

Totals . , . 

119,076 

182,747 

181,699 

247,951 

380,723 

378,542 

65,1 

65.5 

Korea. 

20.979 

21,161 

18.124 

43,708 

44,086 

37,759 

99.1 

115.8 

Japan . 

34,376 

37.316 

37,758 

71,617 

77,744 

78,664 

92.1 

91.0 

Turkey. 

28,660 

25,679 

28,035 

59,710 

53,499 

58,407 

111.6 

102.2 

Totals . . . 

84,015 

84,156 

j 83,917 

175,035 

175,329 

174,830 

99.8 

100.1 

Algeria. 

14,3% 

14,833 

17,277 

29,993 

30,902 

35.995 

97.1 

83.3 

Egypt . 

4,434 

5,792 

5,340 

9,237 

12,067 

11,126 

76.5 

83.0 

French Morocco . . . 

23,455 

22,630 

21,725 

48,866 

47,147 

45,261 

103.6 

108.0 

Tunis. 

2,646 

7,496 

4,010 

5,512 

15,616 

8,355 

35.3 

66.0 

Totals . . . 

44,931 

50,751 

48,352 

93,608 

105,732 

100.737 

88.5 

92.9 

Grand totals . . . 

437,837 

517,116 

495,141 

912,048 

1,077,339 

1,031,563 

84.7 

88.4 





OATS 




Germany. 

136,156 

146.613 

143,683 

425,484 

458,163 

449,005 

92.9 

94.8 

Bulgaria. 

2,815 

2,488 

2.348 

8,798 

7.777 

7,339 

113.1 

119.9 

Spain. 

13,372 

18,309 

13,588 

41,787 

57.215 

42,461 

73.0 

98.4 

Finland. 

12,368 

14,759 

13,291 

38,650 

46,122 

41.535 

83.8 

93.1 

Greece . 

3,050 

2,325 

1,615 

9,533 

7,266 

5,048 

131.2 

188.8 

Hungary. 

6,720 

6,962 

7.021 

20,999 

21.756 

21.940 

96.5 

95.7 

Netherlands. 

5,911 

6,693 

7,165 

18,471 

20.916 

22,392 

88.3 

82.5 

Rumania. 

16,535 

14,169 

22,199 

51.671 

44,276 

69,372 

116.7 

74.5 

T otals . . . 

196,927 

212,318 

210,910 

615,393 

663,491 

659,092 

92.7 

93.4 

Canada . 

2) 122,000 

133.131 

130.976 

2) 382,000 

416,034 

409,297 

92.0 

93.0 

United States .... 

223,661 

397,580 

379,047 

698,941 

1.242,437 

1,184,522 

56.3 

59.0 

Totals , . . 

345.661 

530,711 

510,023 

1,080,941 

1,658,471 

1,593,819 

65.0 

67.6 

Turkey. 

3,748 

2,793 

2,407 

11,712 

8,729 

7,523 

134.2 

155.7 

Algeria. 

3,153 

2,786 

4,138 

9,852 

8,707 

12,932 

113.1 

76.2 

I^nch Morocco . , . 

687 

405 

673 

2,147 

1,267 

2,105 

169.5 

102.0 

Tunis. 

551 

617 

789 

1,722 

1,929 

2,466 

89.3 

69.8 

Totals . . . 

8,139 

6,601 

8,007 

25,433 

20,632 

25,026 

115.3 

78.4 

Grand totals . . . 

550,727 

749,m 

728,940 

1,721,767 

2,342,594 

2,277,937 

73.4 

75.4 


V)) Winter wheat. — s) Sprinsr wheat. — t) Unofficial data. — s) Conjectural eatimate based on area and crop condition 
on July I. ~ 3) Including meslin. 
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Tlie four Daiuibian ex])ortinj> countries included in this group expect toge> 
ther a crop much larger by over loo million bushels ™ than the very small crop 
of 1932 but still appreciably below the average, Though old crop stocks in the 
Daunbian countries are much reduced, the exportable surplus in the coming 
season may by calculated, if crop forecasts are confirmed, at a minimum of 44 
iiiilliou bushels and may exceed this figure if the production of other cereals, and 
especially that of maize, is large. Excellent crops ate also expected in Germany, 
Greece and the Netherlands. 

Amongst the European countries that have not yet communicaled their 
crop forecasts Erance will have a production which, though appreciably below 
the very good crop of last year, is considered as a good average, which means that 
it should not be far from 290 million bushels. In Italy a large crop is expected, 
the weather having latterly been wholly favourable to good ripening of the grain. 
In Poland, Czechoslovakia and the British Isles crop condition promises a much 
larger production than that of last year. 

in all it may be said that if the weather continues to be favourable the Euro¬ 
pean wheat crop will not only attain but surpass that of 1932, which was the 
largest so far recorded. As regards quality also the crop may be on the whole 
better than in 1932, rust and blast damage having so far been much smaller. 

The European rye and barley crops appear to be about the same as those of 
last year, which were largo, and to be rather above the average ; the oat crop on 
the other hand, appears to be a little below both that of last year and the 
average. 

As regards the U. vS. vS\ P. precise information on crop prospects is lacking 
It may, however, be said that weather appears this year to have been on the whole 
more favourable than last year, especially in the southern sections, where the 
most serious danger to crops is in drought and high temperatures at the beginning 
of summer, phenomena which have this year been absent. Though the spring 
wheat crop is not yet assured and the internal food situation entails prudence in 
the export of cereals, the good crop prospects make it probable that the quantities 
exported in I933“34 will be larger than those in the season now ending. 

In North America the persistence of dry and very hot weather in June has 
led to a heavy fall in production, which is one of the smallest so far obtained both 
for Canada and for the United States. On the basis of the situation on i July a 
decrease of 320 million bushels of wheat with respect to 1932 and of 460 million 
with respect to the 1927-31 average was expected for the two countries together. 
The season continued in the first half of July to be unfavourable to the spring 
crop, which in a number of localities had not received sujBdcient water to ensure 
development, with the result that there is reason to expect a further reduction 
in the estimate of the two countries. 

The rye, barley and oats crops also appear very small with respect both to 
those of last year and to the average. 

Wheat production in the majority of Asiatic producing countries is better 
than that of last year. The estimates for India, Japan, and Turkey indicate in¬ 
creases in some cases remarkable; in Syria and Lebanon and in Palestine the 
crop appears, on the other hand, to be small. The general information available 
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for China appears to indicate a production appreciably larger than the poor pro¬ 
duction of 1932. 

Wheat production in North Africa is confirmed to be small both in Egypt and 
in the three countries of the French zone, especially in Tunis, which has recently 
reduced its estimate. Production of barley also appears to be rather poor in these 
countries as a whole, the good results obtained in Morocco not having compensated 
for the low yield in Egypt and especially in Tunis. 

Development of crops in the southern hemisphere has been satisfactory 
both in Argentina and in Australia, good rains having fallen quite recently in 
the latter countries in the areas that suffered most from drought. 

G. Capone. 


* * 




Germany : The cool rainy weather of the latter half of Jime frequently hindered 
crops. Heavy precipitation camsed laying in some districtvS. Condition of winter 
cereals is, however, generally considered vSatisfactor^^ Flowering of rye, wdiich occurred 
almost everywhere before the coming of the rains, was generally satisfactory. Flow¬ 
ering of wheat and winter barley was, however, somewhat prejudiced, particularly 
in the case of spring crops, which were somewdiat backw’-ard toward the end of June. 

The first estimate of the speh crop is 3,021,000 centals against 3,/| 14,000 last 
year, a deercavse of 11.5 %, and 3,217,000, the average of 1927-31, a decrease of 6.1 %. 

Austria: During the first three weeks of June, the weather was very variable 
and temperatures exceptionally low. The fairly frequent rains were not abundant 
except in the central regions and in the South of the principal Alpine Chain. In the 
last ten days of June rains fell over larger areas and were more abimdant; in the higher 
mountains snow fell at the altitude of 1,300 metres. 

Winter cereals looked well at the beginning of July. Flosvering proceeded excep¬ 
tionally^ slowly owing to the cold, rainy weather. The ears are well developed and 
the straw is generally tall. 

Spring cereals also show a good development, but are very backward particularly 
spring wheat. Weeds have spread greatly in the oat fields. 

Belgium: In the fust half of June the weather was sunny; subsequently temper¬ 
atures fell and the almost daily rains, at times with local storms, led to laying of the 
weaker crops. 

Growth was vigorous daring the month and the crops are generally of good ap¬ 
pearance, full and promising. Some sowings of wheat remained sparse. 

Biilgaria : The rainy, cold weather which predominated during June, was in general 
favourable to the growth of cereals. But the hail which fell in several areas of the 
country caused considerable damage to the crops. The barley harvest is in progress 
and is proceeding under good conditions. Cereal production this year promises to 
be about equal to that of last year except for wheat, which is forecast to be a little 
larger. 

Production of mixed grain is estimated at 2,383,000 centals (4,109,000 bushels) 
or 113.6 % of that of last year and 95.8 % of the average of the period 1927-1931. 

For spelt, owing to the considerable decrease in area, production this year is 
anticipated to be 199,000 centals; percentages: 61.8 % and 88.9 %. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 
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a) 
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' Wheat. 















w) Winter crop. 
s) Spring crop, 















Germany . . 

5,011 

4,883 

4.016 

101.3 

123.2 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

717 

752 

453 

95.3 

158.3 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2,6 

— 

— 

♦Austria . . . 


514 

23 

486 

25 

... 


2.1 

2.7 

I 

— 

2.2 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 

2.6 

z 

— 

Belgium . . . .w) 

**366 

383 

406 

“ 95.5 

90.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

3,002 

3,078 

2,841 

97.6 

105.7 

no 

— 

— 

no 


— 

125 

— 

— 

Spain. 

11.047 

11,249 

10,880 

98.2 

101.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 


— 

— 

♦Estonia. 

... 

128 

82 



113 

— 

— 

')no 


— 

—- 

— 

— 

Finland. 

65 

59 

41 

iii.7 

m.\ 

w)\07 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98 

France 2 ) . . 

13.130 

191 

12,973 

283 

12,419 

441 

101.2 

67.5 

105.7 

43.4 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

♦Scotland .... 


52 

56 

• • • 

• # • 

105 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

105 

— 

— 

Greece. 

1,732 

1,480 

1,338 

117.1 

129.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Hungary. 

3,936 

3,793 

4,014 

103.8 

98.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Italy 3 ) . . . {"1 

12,365 

12,076 

4 ) 11.938 

102.4 

103.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

153 

175 

194 

87.2 

78.6 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I^atvia. 

182 

173 

120 

105.0 

151.5 

— 

1)100 

— 

110 

— 

— 

no 

— 

•— 

Ivithuania . . ,w) 

389 

420 

310 

92,6 

125.6 

113 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

120 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

31 

22 

28 

137.8 

108.3 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.2 


— 

2.0 

— 

— 

Malta. 

10 

10 

9 

lOl.O 

104.4 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

332 

297 

150 

111.7 

221.7 

— 

— 

— 

73 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Poland . . . W 

3.706 

3.886 

3,468 

95.4 

106.9 

3.7 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 


3.3 

— 

— 

377 

380 

259 

99.2 

145.6 

3.5 

— 

— 

3,1 

— 

— 

3.5 

— 

—- 

Rumania. 

6.919 

7,091 

7,694 

97.6 

89.9 


— 

— 

«) 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

Sweden 5 ) . . 

568 

184 

544 

159 

} 605 

i 104.4 
1 115.8 

jl24.1 

\- 

— 


109 



—* 


““ 

♦Switzerland 6) . . 

•.. 

181 

176 

• « • 




99 

— 

— 

•— 

101 



Czechoslovakia 

2,130 

115 

1,997 

95 

1.866 

90 

106,7 

121.1 

\H.\ 

127.6 

1.4 

2.6 



2.4 

2.7 

— 


2.6 

2.6 



Yugoslavia. . .to) 

5,157 

5,142 

4,940 

100.3 

104.4 

i)7)«) 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

U. S.S. R. . ,«£») 

28,053 

32,337 

22.107 

86.8 

126.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Total Europe . {^j 

71,815 

99,873 

71,400 

103,737 

68,520 

90,627 

100,6 

96.3 

104.8 

110.2 

- 

- 

— 

- 


— 





8) 514 

9 ) 536 

9 ) 772 

95.9 

66.6 



90 



95 

102 


_ 

C^tld.(icL . • * ^ 5^ 

10)25,171 

26.646 

23,815 

94.5 

105.7 

— 

— 

77 

•— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

99 

United States 

8) 26,802 

9) 33,656 

9 ) 39.312 

79.6 

68.2 

— 

— 

57.8 

— 

— 

64.0 

— 

— 

64.! 

18,077 

21,521 

20.307 

84.0 

89.0 

— 

— 

— 

84.9 

— 

— 

84,2 

— 

— 

Mexico .... 

1,179 

1,104 

1,321 

106.8 

89.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total America . . 

71,743 

83,463 

85,527 

86.0 

83.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

— 

India .. 

32,613 

33,805 

32,055 

96.5 

101.7 



. 



_ 


7) 

_ 

Japan . 

1,500 

1,247 

1.201 

120.3 

124.9 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

f) 

—• 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

1,123 

1,191 

1.182 

94.3 

95.0 

— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

85 

Total Asia . . . 

35,236 

36,243 

34,438 

97.2 

!02.3 

- 

- 

- 


— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

3,843 

3,736 

3,718 

1 102.8 

103.4 

_ 


90 

— 

_ 

85 

_ 

100 

_ 

Cyrenaica .... 

13 

6 

23 

i 234.0 

59.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 

Egypt. 

1,426 

1.762 

1,606 

. 80.9 

88.8 

106 

— 


104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

3,030 

2,713 

2,695 

i 111.7 

112.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75 

— 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

1,977 

2,392 

: 1,802 

! 82.6 

109.7 

— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Ajrica . , . 

10,289 

10,609 

' 9,844 

t 97.C 

1 104.5 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Australia .... 

14,500 

15,171 

15.00c 

) 95.6 

1 96.7 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

fw) 

203.583 

1 2l6,88e 

i 21332s 

1 93.9 

> 95.4 


_ 

_ 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Okano total* 

231,^1 

249,223 

1 235,43« 

i 92.9 

► 98.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Area sown 


COUNTS ISS 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Average 

1926-27 

% 1932-33 

Crop condition (f) 

to 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Aver. 

















I-V1I-IQ33 











*= 100 

= 100 




Thousand acres 










Rye. 






a) 

h) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

w) Winter crop, 
s) Spring crop. 















Germany. . . 

10,991 

10,830 

11,248 

101.5 

97.7 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

_ 

_ 

2.5 

_ 

_ 

161 

166 

198 

96.6 

81.0 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

•Austria 

... 

901 

887 


... 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 


2.4 

— 

— 



43 

47 



2.3 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

... 

Belgium. 

551 

562 

567 

98.0 

97.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

526 

544 

549 

96.8 

95.9 

110 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

Spain. 

1,458 

1,516 

1,588 

96.2 

91.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

91 

— 

— 

— 

•Estonia . 


364 

351 

t t - 


116 

— 

— 

1) 114 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Finland . 

563 

538 

533 

104.6 

105.8 

104 

— 

— 



_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

France 2 ) . . . . 

1,740 

1,763 

1.866 

98.7 

93.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . 

191 

163 

142 

117.0 

134.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Hungarj’’ .... 

1,674 

1,553 

1,582 

107.8 

105.8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Eatvia . , , .w) 

652 

593 

— 

110.0 

— 

— 

1 ) 100 

— 

110 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 

Lithuania .... 

M82 

1,186 

1,167 

99.7 

lOU 

120 

— 

— 

no 

*— 

— 

126 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

20 

17 

18 

114.3 

111.9 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

406 

410 

476 

99.2 

85.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poland 

14,310 

13,888 

14,046 

103.0 

101.9 

3.8 

— 

— 

3.4 


— 

3.4 

— 

— 

t-oiana. . . . ^ 

64 

63 

74 

100.7 

86.0 

3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

3.2 

— 

— 

Rumania .... 

823 

861 

834 

95.6 

98.6 

d) 

— 

— 

w)e) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Sweden 5 ) , . 

533 

14 

501 

12 

— 

106.2 

109.8 

— 


— 

— 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Switzerland . , , 

.. - 

46 

48 



_ 

— 

95 

_ 

— 

96 

102 

— 

_ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,531 

2,585 

2.545 

97.9 

99,4 

z«^)2.4 

— 

w)2.7 

— 


w)2.4 

— 


Yugoslavia. . .w) 

530 

511 

479 

103.7 

110.6 

i)7)«) 

— 


“ 

— 

— 

*- 

_ 

U. S. S. R . 

63,007 

64,402 

64.292 

97.8 

98,0 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 


.. 

Total Europe . 

37.72/ 

100,728 

37,156 

101,558 

37,912 

102,204 

101.5 

99.2 

99.5 

98.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

.... 


.. 


Canada 

8) 454 

9 ) 6H 

9 ) 704 

74.0 

64.5 

— 

— 

7)74 

— 

— 

’)94 


— 

’)93 

v.anaaa . • • | 

10 ) 146 

160 

256 

91.3 

57.1 

.... 


— 


.... 


96 

United States . . 

2,716 

9) 3.271 

9) 3,254 

83.0 

83.5 


— 

52.9 

— 

— 

73.7 

82.2 

— 

— 

Total Amirica . , 

3,316 

4,045 

4,214 

82.0 

78.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Algeria. 

4 

3 

4 

182.0 

97.3 



90 


— 



100 

— 

Grand total. 

41,041 

41,204 

42,130 

99.6 

97.4 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

... 

_ 


104,048 

105,606 

106,422 

98.5 

97.8 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

_ 

— 

Barley. ^ 















w) Winter crop. 
s) Spring crop. 















Germany. . . 

672 

607 

477 

110.7 

141.0 

2.7 



2.9 

_ 


2.6 

_ 

_ 

3,240 

3,268 

3,328 

99.1 

97.3 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

•Austria . , 1^1 

... 

18 

21 

• • « 

... 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 


... 

398 

376 

• • • 


2.1 



2.3 

... 

.... 


—■ 


Belgium . . , .w) 

79 

78 

72 

101.2 

109.2 


— 

— 


— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

576 

568 

601 

101.3 

95.8 

no 


— 

110 



120 

— i 

— 

Spain. 

4.521 

4,837 

4,516 

93.5 

100.1 


— 

— 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland. 

314 

308 

280 

101.7 

112.0 

— 

— 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94 

F«“ee ®) . . {®j 

430 

414 

415 

103.9 

103.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.... 

— 

1.383 

1,445 

1.351 

95.7 

102.4 


— 


_ 

— 

.... 



' 

•Scotland .... 

69 

105 


_ 

100 

— 

— 

100 

_ 


100 

-- 

Greece. 

’**550 

519 

481 

i05.9 

li4.‘2 



— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Hungary .... 

1,203 

1,160 

1,100 

103.7 

109.4 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

•Lithuania . . . ; 

* • 4 

495 

487 



110 

_ 


no 

— 

_ 

113 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

8 

10 

9 

‘ 77,5 

ii.*3 

2.1 

_ 

— 

2,1 

— 

_ 

2.4 

— 

— 

Malta 11 ) ... . 

6 

6 

7 

92.1 

84.3 


_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Netherlands . . . 

44 

49 

72 

88.4 

60.5 


_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Poland . l^\ 

99 

99 

166 

99.8 

59.7 

3.5 


— 

3,1 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 



2,877 

2,883 

2,819 

99.8 

102.1 

3.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.9 

3.6 

— 

— 

Rumania .... 

4.448 

4,416 

4,676 

100.7 

95.1 


_ 

.... 

w)e) 

... 


.... 

_ 

— 

•Switzerland . . . 


17 

17 




99 


’ _ 

98 

_ 

_ 

99 

Czechoslovakia . . 

i.*642 

1,762 

1,766 

‘9i2 

9^*0 

s) 2.7 



s) 2.6 

_ 


s) 2.3 

_ 


Yugoslavia. . ,m) 

579 

609 

592 

95.1 

97.8 


— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

U. S. S R.. . ,?e») 

7il 

872 

1,009 

81.6 

703 


— 

— 

1 — 


— 

— 


— 

Total Europe . 

22,671 

23,038 

22,728 

98.4 

99.7 

— 

— 

_ 

1 _ 

— 





1 ») 

23,382 

23,910 

23,737 

97.8 

98.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

































Area Sown 


COUNTRIES i93»-33 i93i-3» 


Average! % , 935-33 


I _ I 1930-31 1931-32 Aver. 

Thousand acres = == 


Crop condition (j-) 


I-VII-I933 I i-Vl-1933 


i-VlI -1932 


«) M) I c) a) I 6) I c) a) I 6) I c) 


Canada.lo) 3,696 

United States . . 10,540 

Total America . . 14,236 


~ 95 

— 80.4 


- 93 

- 81.6 


Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 


Algeria .... 
Cyrenaica , . . 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Tunis. 


Total Africa . 


Grand total. 


1,940 2,107 2.198 92.1 88.2 - 

721 794 824 90.9 87.6 - 

2,661 2,901 3,022 91,7 88,1 ~ 

3,301 3.339 3.427 98.9 96.3 - 

71 49 88 146.0 80.6 - 

292 366 359 79.9 81.5 102 

3,446 3,298 3,008 104.5 114.5 — 

865 1,507 1.197 57.4 72.2 — 

7.975 8,559 8,079 93,2 98,7 — 


47,543 51,469 50,504 92,4 94,1 
48,254 52,341 51,513 92.2 93.7 


— g) — 

- 85 - 


to) Winter crop 
s) Spring crop 


Germany 
♦Austria . 
Bulgaria 
Spain . , 
Finland . 


France a) , . , 

♦Scotland , , 
Greece. , , , 
I-Iungary . . 
♦Lithuania . . 
l/uxcinburg . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 
Kunaania . , 
•Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
♦Yugoslavia . . 

Total Europe. 


Canada . . . 
United States 

Total America 


10)13,250 

37,023 

50,273 


Syria and I^ehanon 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . 
Tunis. 

Total Africa . . . 
Grand total . . 


- 2.7 

- 2.5 

- 130 

99 - 


106 ~ - 

2.1 - - 


- no 

- 2.6 

68 - 
2.8 3.4 


97 ~ 

- 2.9 


98 f - 
- 2.3 


100.8 101.9 

89.8 93.5 

92.5 95,6 


- 84 - 

- 49.3 - 


101.8 80.6 — 100 ‘ 


107.4 88.5 

132.4 89.5 

136.4 71.0 

112.4 86.1 


90 - - 85 


*) Countries not includecl in the totals. — a) Above th^ average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — * 
d) Very good. — e) Good. — /) Average, — g) Bad. “*• h) Very bad. — wt) Not including U. S. S. R. — «) including 
U. S. S. R. — t) explanation according to the various systems, page 431. — i) About the middle oi the previous 
month. — a) Sowings to I May — 3) The figures for 1932-33 and 1931-32 have been calculated taking into account the 
results of the new agricultural survey. — 4) Average 1928’'29 to 1930-31. — 5) Provinces of Strealand and GStaland. — 
6) Including spelt and meslin. — 7) Winter and spring crops. — 8) Area expected to be harvested. — 9) Area harvested 
— 10) Area to be planted according to tarmers’ intentions. — 11) l^ley and meslin. 
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* Estonia : The effects of the drought were felt iiumediately after the sowing and 
also in part at the beginning of July. They were particularly severe in the northern 
regions where the condition of spring crops is below the average, whereas the situation 
of spring crops in the southern regions is a little better, thanks to the good soil. 

Irish Free State : The weather during the month of June was variable but on the 
whole favourable to growth. No serious damage was caused by storms, pests or di' 
vseases. 

Finland : Piiring June dry weather predominated. 

The area sown to ineslin is 34,600 acres against 33,800 in 1932 and 26,800 in 1927-31, 
an increase of 2.5 % and 29,2 % respectively. Crop condition on t July w’as 9.^1 against 
97 on the same date last year. 

France : The month of June was marked by storm showers wliich were often 
frequent and violent in most regions. The damage was, however, restricted in extent; 
laying, many cases of which were reported in the Southwest and West was on the 
whole fairly localised but rains have restricted and delayed ripening of the grain; 
in the North rainfall hindered and restricted earing and grain formation ; in the centre 
and in the Paris Basin, rains were rather favourable to cereal crops, especially oats. 
In all of these regions, fine weather returned at the beginning of July with the result 
that the damage may apparently be easily repaired. 

In the South-east, rainfall at the end of June was favourable to late wheat, 
favouring its ripening, which had been conproiiiised by the previous drought; thresh¬ 
ing has not revealed much blasting but yields are much larger than those of last year, 
when they were very mediocre in this region, and appeared on the whole to be good. 

Harvesting lias been nearly completed in the South-west where threshing has 
already begun. 

The wheat crop promises to be good in the principal producing regions, although 
in the North it is feared that yields do not correspond to the present appearance 
of the crop. 

On the whole, it appears to be a very good average, although considerably 
below that of last year; it should, however, be sufficient to meet requirements for 
consumption, especially if account is taken of the large stocks left from last year’s 
production. The Government has passed a law fixing the minimum price of 115 francs 
per quintal of wheat produced. 

Crop prospects for secondary cereals, especially oats, seem to be better than 
those of last month following the rains; yields vshould be deficient in the West and 
Southwest, whereas they appear to be good in the other regions. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In^ England and Wales the warm dry wea¬ 
ther at the end of May continued in the first fortnight of June with local thunder 
showers subsequently. More rain was generally needed at the end of June. With 
the exception of some late spring sowings which were rather thin and patchy on the 
iightei soils, all cereal crops were generally promising. Weeds on the whole were less 
troublesome than usual in most areas. 

Wheat was generally a strong healthy crop although inclined to be short in the 
straw in some districts. Except on some less suitable land it is expected that yield 
win be over average. Barley improved and yields were expected to be about average. 
Autumn sown oats were generally promising though rather short in the straw. Sligh¬ 
tly below average yields of spring oats were anticipated. 



s 
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In Scotland the weather during July was exceptionally dry and bright. Growth 
was satisfactory generally but towards the end of the month cereal crops lost colour 
and .suffered slightly from a lack of moisture. Practically no damage was caused by 
disease or insect pests. 

In Northern Ireland the weather during June was ideal for the growth of crops. 
The wheat crop made remarkable growth during June and in most cases is looking 
extremely well. Oats improved except on light sandy soils. 

Greece : Despite the generally unsettled weather of June condition of cereals has 
remained good. The damage caused by laying in certain districts is not considered 
very serious. The cereal crop and especially that of wheat, is consequently expected 
to be exceptionally good this year. 

Hungary : In the two weeks from 21 June to 5 July the weather was character¬ 
ized by temperatures generally below nonnal and in the greater part of the country 
by frequent storm rains bringing moisture considerably above the average. 

Hail lias not caused any great damage save in isolated instances. 

Wheat has tillered well and the straw is quite high. In many places laying has 
occurred. PJars are well developed and sound. Due to the cold weather ripening 
was slow. On 5 July harvesting had not yet been begun. Owing to laying, rust has 
appeared in several departments but damage is not large. 

Rye has generally tillered well and the straw is high. In many places laying is 
also reported. The ears are well developed and long. Ripening is backward. At the 
end of the period under consideration harvesting had been begun, principally on sandy 
lauds. 

Harvesting of winter barley is in progress but has been hindered by rains. 
Spring barley and oats are developping well but are still green and in many places in¬ 
fested by weeds. 

Italy : During June the temperature rose continually; fairly good and sometimes 
even abundant rains fell in northern and central Italy, while scarce or negligible pre¬ 
cipitation was received in southern Italy. The wheat situation remained good until 
the end of the month despite some partial, slight attacks of rust. Harvesting of late 
varieties, which began in some regions of souther and insular Italy during the first 
half of June continued regularly during the latter half of May. In many provinces 
threshing had begun. The winter cereal harvest of which data are not yet available, 
is satisfactory. In some provinces attacks of locusts were reported. 

Latvia: According to the reports of agricultural correspondents, the crop con¬ 
dition of winter wheat was average in 38.7 % of the cases, above in 56.1 % and below 
in 5.2 %. The corresponding figures for winter rye are 32.6 %, 63,7 % and 3-7 %» 
those of spring cereals: 48,3 %, 10.2 % and 41.5 %. 

Lithuania : Though June was rather cold and very rainy the weather was fairly 
favourable to growth. 

Condition of meslin on i July was no (3.3 according to the system of the country) 
against 11:3 (3.4) in the corresponding date last year. 

Luxemburg : The rains of June improved crop condition, which at the beginning 
of J uly was generally good and promised good yields. 

Crop condition of meslin on i July was according to the system of the country, 
19 against 20 on i June.' 
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Poland : In comparison with the estimate of June 5, the crop condition of winte 
and spring cereals on June 15 has considerably improved due to the wann weather 
during the first ten days of June and to the abundant rainfall. 

Soil moisture has been suificient in 57 % of the correspondents’ reports; 52 % 
of the correspondents’ replies note that the heat and sunshine have been insufficient 
and 48 % report satisfactory conditions. 

Towards the middle of June, heavy rains layed rye crops in places and created 
unfavourable conditions for the fiowering of wheat. 

During the period June lo-June 20 hail caused considerable damage in the de¬ 
partments of Volhynia, Tarnopol, Kilce and Posnania. In the southern part of the 
country rust has appeared in the winter wheat fields. 

During the last 20 days (15 June-5 July) crop condition of all wheat has consi¬ 
derably improved. This improvement is due to the large amount of rainfall. Of cor¬ 
respondents’ replies, 65 % report adequate moisture in the fields and 32 % excessive 
moisture. According to 60 % of correspondents’ replies warmth is adequate. 

In several districts, heavy rains, storms and hail have caused some damage in 
the fields. MovSt information on damage has been received from the departments of 
Polesia, Volhynia, Staiiislavov and Tarnopol. 

Portugal: Harvesting this year has been a fortnight earHer. Cereals suffered at 
first from excessive humidity at the beginning of the winter and from the prolonged 
drought later. Production of wheat is consequently expected to be 50 % below 
that of last year and that of rye, barley and oats 40 % inferior. 

Romania : Toward the middle of June winter cereals promised a normal crop, 
despite the rather unsatisfactory conditions in which they developed. Brown mst 
and yellow rust have been repotted. The losses caused thereby ate not large. Black 
rust, which destroyed a large part of the crop last year, has not been reported. Spring 
cereals, which at the beginning of June were rather unsatisfactoty, had greatly 
improved in^^ondition by the middle of that month. Condition continued to improve 
in the latter half of June, Hail has not caused any serious damage in three depar¬ 
tments. Towards the end of the first decade of J uly harvesting of wheat and barley 
had begun in the South though with an appreciable delay. The first shipments of 
wheat arriving in the internal market are of good quality. 

Switzerland : June was a rainy month, marked from time to time by falls in tem¬ 
perature and even by falls of snow in elevated regions. Under the influence of per¬ 
sistent rainfall and predominantly cool weather, part of the crops could not develop 
in the desired manner, as the weather conditions in part checked growth. 

As regards winter cereals, a nearly normal crop is counted upon, which has been 
damaged only by fairly frequent laying caused by violent rains. The fiowering of 
winter rye has been checked by adverse weather and, in consequence lower yields of 
grain should be expected in different places. The wheat crop is growing well and 
should result in an average crop. 

The growth of spring cereals has been somewhat compromised by excessive moisture 
and by falls in temperature. In certain regions weeds spread rapidly, partly because 
the measures taken to destroy them did not meet with full success owing to the persis¬ 
tence of rainfall. 

Czechoslovakia : In June the weather was very variable. At the beginning of the 
month it was cold and night temperatures were relatively low. There was abundant 
precipitation in the latter half of the month. 

** 
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The weather differed in different parts of the country and in some there were raiiivS 
and storms after the heat. Toward the end of the month temperatures fell agfaiii and 
there were abundant raiiivS in Bohemia and in the eastern districts. 

Growth remained backward but the rains were favourable. Cereals did not develop 
uniformly. Rye has i^enerally long, well-developed ears hut in some areas, owing 
to the rains, regular flowering did not occur. Wheat, which was still in flower in 
lowlyitig areas and in ear in the higher areas, promised very good yields. 

Barley also promised a good crop, while oats was in some districts in less satis¬ 
factory condition. 

Owing to the backwardness of growth harvesting this year will be rather later than 
usual. If weather remains favourable a good crop may be counted on. 

Yugoslavia : The changeable, rather cold and damp weather during June was, 
in general, favourable to the growth of cereals. Wheat has eared well and flowered 
iioriiuilly ; formation of barley and oat grains and also of wheat grains in the southern 
regions was good. The grains, in fact, are of good quality and high weight. 

The persistence of rainy weather, wind and hail have caused laying and rotting 
of wheat in some districts, especially in Banat and Stem. The approach of the ripening 
period urgently requires dry weather and warmth, which might improve the situation 
of crops suffering from excessive moisTure. 

In any case, tlianks to some dry wanu days towards the end of the month, the 
crop condition of all cereals on July 1 was considered to be good, 

U,S. S.R.: The data published by the Commissariat for Agriculture during the 
present season concerning the areas vsown to all spring crops, compared with the areas 
sown in the preceding three years and those fixed in the plan are as follows: 


Total area forecast in the plan 
Total area actually sown . . 


Area soim. 

(000 acres) 

1933 193a 

* • 234,754 253,040 

. . 230,081 238,460 


1931'' 1930 

235 G 95 229,811 

239,449 214,491 


Of the total area sown the kolkhozi had sown 168,454 acres or 102.0 % of that 
planned, the sovkhozi 27,217,000 or 109.6 % of the plan and the individualistic farms 
34,410,000 acres (76.7 % of .the plan). Compared with the planned areas, the areas 
sown represent 98.0 % in the current year, 92.3 % in 1932, 101.7 % in 1931 and 93.3 % 
in 1930. The difference between the area of the plan and that actually sown is 4,695,000 
acres. The percentages of the areas sown in the current season compared with those 
of the plan for the most important cereal producing regions of the Union are as fol¬ 
lows : 


Middle Volga region . . . . 
Central Black Barth region 
Bower Volga region . . , . 

North Caucasus. 

Crimea. 

Kazakstan. 

Edrghizia. 

Western Siberia. 

Eastern Siberia. 

Ukraina. 

White Russia. 


Thousand 

% of the 

acres 

plan 

i 7>503 

100.0 

17.139 

96.1 

15.331 

97-7 

19,858 

97-4 

1,164 

101.2 

11,496 

94.2 

2,236 

95-2 

18,180 

109.3 

4.065 

86.6 

40,467 

95.6 

^,679 

100.9 
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The figures of area sown in 1933 being now a^'ailable for all the spring crops 
they may be added to those of the area sown in autumn 1932 (92.9 million acres) 
arriving at a total sown area for 1932-33 of 323 million acres against 338 million fixed 
in the plan, 95./! %, The total area destined to all the crops ^vas 337 million acres 
in 1932 and 1931, 302 million in 1930, 292 million in 1929 and 279 million in 192 8, 
Assuming that the 1933 plan for spring sowings of the principal cereals will 
be completely carried out (though in reality it is probable that the figure of the plan 
has not been attained and that of the area of 4,695,000 acres above indicated a cer¬ 
tain part must be divided equally between the principal spring cereals) and adding to 
these areas those sown in autumn 1932, which are already known, the total area in 
the current season compared with that of preceding years, should be as follows : 


Area sown. 
(000 acres) 


Year 

Total wheat 

Spring wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

1932-33 • • • 

• • 85,389 

57.329 

64,248 

18,286 

40.279 

8,901 

1931-32 . . 

. . 88,724 

56,388 

65,484 

17,206 

38.529 

9.084 

1930-31 . . 

. . 92,070 

62,897 

68,380 

16,853 

42.495 

9,741 

1929-30 . . 

, . . 80,493 

57.124 

69,149 

17,792 

42.429 

8,686 

1928-29 . . 

• • 73.461 

57.263 

61,614 

19.979 

46.657 

S ,755 

1927-28 . . 

. . 68,526 

53.257 

61,644 

18,032 

42,616 

11,105 


During June and the first ten days of July the weather conditions were in general 
favourable. On 10 July hoeing of cereals other than maize was effected on an area 
of 80,128,000 acres. 

Harvesting conditions differ greatly this year. In the first place, the system 
of cereal supply has been radically changed. In fact, instead of the so-called ” con¬ 
tract ” system, according to which the kolkhozi and the individual growers agree, 
in exchange for assistance from the Government in the form of seed, machines, fert¬ 
ilizers and other material, to supply it with fixed quantities of cereals, there have 
this year been established rigid regulations according to which the kolkhozi and the 
individualistic farms must supply the Government with quantities of cereals fixed 
in proportion to the areas planned to be sown. In addition the delivery of cereals 
to the Government must be carried out in the first place, that is, inmediately after 
the harvest and before the distribution of the crop amongst the members of the 
kolkhozi. It must, however, be noted that in the current year there were fixed for 
the first three months of the crop (July, August and September) quantities much 
greater than in preceding years with a view to terminating the supply compaign 
as early as possible. 

The Government has recently taken a series of measures to carry out the harvest 
as thoroughly and rapidly as possible; it has promulgated strict orders to the directors 
of the sovkhozi and of the kolkhozi to put a stop to the theft of cereals from the 
fields, obliging them to organize rigorous supervision over the yields by day and 
night. At the beginning of July the Commissariat for Agriculture consequently 
decreed that if the fields on which harvesting is being carried out are more than 
1.5 kilometres distant from the settlements the members of the kolkhozi to whom 
the harvesting is entrusted must sleep in the fields and for this purpose construct 
sheds, tents and so on. As it attributes great importance to exact determinations 
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of llu‘ crop the (Tovcnxiuenl luus this your established a special central coimuission, 
which, by meaiivS of local organs, will check the infornialion supplied by the sovkhozi, 
the kolkliozi and individual growetvS concerning the condition of the crops. There 
IiriN’c already been recorded numerous cases of divergence between the estimates made 
]jy thc‘ represc'Utatives of this special commission and those made by the directors 
of the kolkhozi and sovkhozi. Forecasts of this year’s crop, on the basis of information 
tiol yet complete and not always checked by the above-mentioned conmiission, were 
as follows at the end of June. 

TdiCvSe estimates are mote favourable than those at the same date last year and 
much more favourable than those of autumn 1932, which were much below the esti¬ 
mates of the end of June. I'hcy give grounds for expecting this year a crop above 
the average and in some areas even mote than sativSfactory. 

In the southern regions of the Union harvesting had already been begun toward 
the end of June and it has subsequently been extended to neighbouring regions. 

By a decree of 13 July the Council of Peoples Commissaries, given the favourable 
crop prospects (above average) in the southern sections of the Union, ordained an 
increase with respect to those fixed on i March of the quantities of cereals to be 
delivered to the Government by the sovkhozi in these sections. The total increase has 
been fixed at 8,664,000 centals (433,200 vShort tons), 38 % of the quantity fixed on 
I March, which was 22,928,000 centals (1,146,000 short tons). In the various sections 
of the Union the percentage increases are as follows: Ukraina 50 %, Crimea 32 %, 
iNorthcrn Caucasus 29 %, bower Volga 25 %, Transcaucasia 18 % and Central Asia 
9 %. Of the total of 31,592,000 centals (1,580,000 short tons) as now fixed the sovkhozi 
of Ukraina must vsupply 14.617,000 (731,000) aiidthovSeof Northern Caucasia 11,222,000 
(561,000), together over four-fifths. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 July): Since the middle of June the weather has been 
generally favourable to the development of wheat sowings, the condition of which has 
ameliorated. Temperatures were much lower, with benefit to the crops, the weather 
having previously been too hot. In some areas frosts and excessive rains occurred. 
On the whole the plants appear vSound and vigourous. 

The weather has, on the other hand, not been favourable to barley and oats, these 
crops having sufiered serious losses from the excessive cold and frosts. Partial resow¬ 
ing seems necessary and good rains will therefore be required. No locust damage has 
been reported. 

Canada : During the week ended on June 28 drought had a damaging efiect on 
crop growth across the southern part of Canada from Eastern Quebec to the Rockies. 
Good rains fell in the northern and central districts of the Prairie Provinces, where 
crop condition was maintained or improved, but further general precipitation was 
necessary. Grain produceis in the Prairie Provinces are encountering many trials this 
season, particularly from drought, heat, hail, insects and disease. Grasshoppers are 
becoming migratory and seriously threaten the crop over large areas in the south of the 
three provinces. In Saskatchewan root rot accentuated damage from drought. 

In all districts of Quebec except the north western counties, the growth of all 
crops was retarded as a result of drought and rain was urgently needed. In Ontario, 
particularly latesown crops were adversely affected. Heavy rainfall greatly improved 
conditions in the Maritime Provinces. In British Columbia reports are much more 
optimistic as a result of clear warm weather during the past fortnight. 

According to later news cabled by the Canadhin Government on July 5. The 
wheat crop entered the critical month of July with less than average prospects. The 
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most serious drought and insect damage has occurred in the specialised wheat areas 
of the central and southern parts of the Prairie Provinces. June rainfall was much 
below the normal at most points. Only scattered showers fell during the week and 
temperatures were fairly high. 

According to a telegram of 12 July in the Prairie Provinces, crop prospects 
have been barely maintained. Important grain growing areas received good rains 
which, however, fell too late to ensure an average crop. Some districts in Sask¬ 
atchewan and xllberta will harvest less than half the nonnal crop. Rains fell in 
northern areas of all three Provinces durhig the week and prospects there were 
quite good although generally low'er than in 1932. The crop situation shows some 
improvement in the Maritimes, eastern Canada and British Cohxmbia. Almost average 
yields are promised in the Maritimes. The serious drought which has heen prevalent 
in most of Quebec and Ontario for two to three weeks has been broken by rains 
and show’ers. Full recovery is however, not possible and spring grams will yield less 
tlian usual. British Columbia reports a decided improvement during the past two 
weeks due to plentiful moisture and hot weather. 

According to a telegram of 20 July in the Prairie Provinces no material 
change occurred rains having been extremely light. That part of the crop which 
is maturing early is thin and short. In Manitoba crops are poor in the South and 
fair to good in the North. In Saskatchewan they are also poor in the Southwest 
and west central area and part of the south central area, while in other areas they are 
fair to good. In Northern Alberta conditions are favourable and the outlook is 
promising. 

United States : In the first week of July harvesting was in progress in the Northern 
Great Plains where the wheat crop had ripened prematurely due to the dry weather. 
Some slight rainfall benefited crops in the spring wheat area where deterioration had 
not advanced too far but crops in the East were very poor on light soils. North Dakota 
crops continued to deteriorate and some were cut for hay. Harvesting of oats had 
b.een practically completed in the Southwest. The Ohio valley crop is poor. 

By July 13 harvesting of winter wheat had been almost finished to the Oliio valley, 
Iowa and Nebraska. Rainfall was unsatisfactory and crop condition poor. 

Some rain fell in South Dakota and improvement was noted locally in North 
Dakota. 

Palestine : Although the weather during May was cool, on the whole a number 
of days with hot dry winds did considerable damage to the crops which maintained 
their condicion under adverse conditions. The rainfall for the year (June i to 
May 31st) shows figures much below the average throughout the country and in many 
cases is the lowest ever recorded. Additional damage was caused to cereals, more 
especially wheat, by a fairly widespread attack of rust (Pnecinia graminis). Rust epidemics 
are comparatively rare in Palestine and depend to a large extent on climatic conditions 
favorable to the development of the fungus. Harvest is over and yields in general are 
apparently from 60 to 70 % of normal. This does not apply to the drought stricken 
areas where yields vary from a complete failure to 25 or 30 % of normal. 

Algeria : The rainfall which fell in the last few days of May persisted in the 
first half of June was very beneficial to late cereals, which ripened in the best of 
conditions. The crop situation has therefore on the whole improved. 

Grain formation was less good after the rains. 

The harvest, which was greatly restricted and delayed by adverse weather was 
actively continued in the latter half of June; threshing is in progress. 
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llic production estimate made at the end of May remained unchanged as a 
preliminary approximate estimate. Threshing yields at present reported are very 
variable and often mediocre, especially in the West of the Colony in Oran ; in the 
department of Constantine they should be relatively satisfactory, whereas they are 
extremely variable from one region to another in the department of Algiers, It should 
be noted that the department of Constantine alone produces twice as much hard wheat 
as the other two departments together whereas the production of soft wheat is centred 
in the department of Algiers, which produces twice as much as the departments 
of Oran and Constantine together; production is, moreover, practically exclusively 
carried out by Kuropeans. 

If account is taken of the preliminary estimate at the end of May it is in fact, 
found that the production of soft wheat will be good, if not very good, the area 
h.'xving been increased by 7 % and yields being about equal to those of last year ; 
it is forecast to be 5,3x3,000 centals {8,855,000 bashels), whereas last year 5,018,000 
(8,363,000) was produced and the average production for the previous five-year period 
was only 4,179,700 (7,866,000); it has been exceeded only by the productions of 
T923 and 1930, each of which reached 5,732,000 (9,553,000). 

Production of hard wheat on the contrary, two thirds of which is cultivated by 
the natives, CvStimated at 11,552,000 (19,253,000) is smaller than the not very abundant 
production of last year, 12,525,000 (20,874,000) and nmch below the average 011927-31 
(13,406,000; 22,343,000), despite the extension of vsowings; apart from the crop of 
1926, which was about equal, it exceeds, in the post-war period, only the productions 
of the very poor crop years 1920-1922 aud 1924, in which the wheat crop occupied 
about 500,000, 750,000 and 250,000 acres less; the yield of hard wheat this year will 
hardly reach 3.8 centals {6.4 bushels) per acre, whereas the average yield of the quin- 
queimhtm 1927-193^ is 4,5 (7.4). 

Tlu; barley and oat crops o.re still smaller although the yield per acre of the 
former cereal about equals and of the latter exceeds the very poor one of last year. 

If the forecavSts are realised this will be the third deficit year for cereals since 
the very good years 1928 and 1930* 

Egypt: The wheat harvest terminated in June and threshing, winnowing and 
storing was carried on. Yields are 6 % above average. 

French Morocco : June was in general a dry month despite some local heavy 
showers. These conditions favoured harvesting, which, in the case of barley, oats 
and soft wheat, was nearly finished at the end of June and was about to begin 
for hard wheat. 

Threshing, which began in Jrme gave smaller yields tlian had been expected in 
eastern Morocco, where some wheat varieties have been damaged by sirocco and 
injxircd by rust; the selected varieties have, on the contrary, given very good yields. 
In the Taza region, yields, although diminished by the drought, are not deficient. 
In the I-^^ez area, specific weight is higher than was expected. In the Gharb region, 
parasites Ixave caused important losses. 

The soft wheat crop is continually increasing; while the soft wheat area is in 
fact, about equal to the five year average of 1937-1931, that of vsoft wheat is 60 % 
above the average; it has increased from 667,000 acres in 1932 to 875,000 this year, 
increasing therefore by 31 %. Production of soft wheat was, at the end of June, 
estimated at 5,540,000 centals (9,234,000 bushels), showing a slight increase of 0.3 % 
on that of last year, and an increase of 64 % on the average (3,373,000 centals; 
5,622,000 bushels). 
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This result is evidently due in particular to the increase in area but it vshould 
be noted that although yield is much below that of last year, it is slightly above the 
average yield of the period 192 7-1931. 

Tunis : Conditions in June continued to be rather unfavourable for cereals, 
which had already been aifected by frosts and drought and to a great extent by ceci- 
domya. Crop condition deteriorated further. The June estimate, on the basis of 
the first harvest returns, show's a decrease in the production expected. 

Yields of wheat are distinctly bad owing to the damage caused b}'' cecidomya. 
Hard wheat has yielded 2.6 centals (4.3 bushels) per acre wliich is comparable with the 
yield of 1930 and with the exception of that year, the lowest since 1924; the aver¬ 
ages of the quinquennia 1922-26 and 1927-31 were respectively 3.2 (5.4) and 3.4 (5.7). 
The area cultivated remains, despite a decrease on those of the last three years, above 
the quinquennial average 1927-31, the production deficit being finally estimated at 
only onefifth with respect to the 1927-31 average and only one-tenth with respect to 
the 1922-1931 average ; this year's crop is estimated at 4 million centals (7 million 
bushels) Yields of soft w^heat are still worse, with 6.0 centals (lo.o bushels) per acre 
against the average of 7.1 centals (1T.9 bushels) in 1922-26 and 9.1 (15.2) in 1927-31. 
As, however, the area cultivated has considerably increased, having trebled since 1922, 
the quantity produced remains at 1,800,000 centals (2,900,000 bushels) greater tlran 
in any year previous to 1932 and exceeds the decennial mean of 1922-31 by one- 
tliird and the quinquemiial mean 1927-31 by 13 %. 

Total production of wheat should thus, despite the very low yields, be practically 
equivalent to the average of 1922-31 and possibly even exceed it slightly. 

Yields of bade}’’ and oats, though very much below those of last year, are little 
below the average ; barley should on the whole give 3.0 centals (6.3 bushels) per 
acre against the 1927-31 average of 3.3 (6.9); oats 7.4 (23.i)against 7.6 (23.7) in 1927-31 
and 5.8 (18.i) in X922-26. The decreavSe in production of these cereals is thus due 
essentially to the diminution in areas cultivated. 

Australia (Telegram of 17 July) : Owing to scantiness of precipitation the season 
opened unfavourably but sub.sequent rains have somewliat improved the situation. 
The appearance of the wheat crop is favourable in Western Australia and Victoria but 
in New vSouth Wales, where germination has been irregular, it is unfavourable. In South 
AuvStralia the wheat remains generally unfavourable, rain, which is still lacking, being 
required to improve the position. 


MAIZE 

Information on the maize crop, received at the Institute up to the publi¬ 
cation of this Crop Report is too fragmentary to give a clear idea of the extent 
of this crop in the northern hemisphere during the current season. The first 
indications of the extent of the area to be sown to maize, however, show either 
some reduction or little change compared with 1932, and with the five-year 
average 1927-31. Taking into consideration the various difficulties encountered 
in the world maize trade, and the discouraging level of prices during the preced¬ 
ing season, there is reason to believe that the more complete data which will 
be available later, will confirm the forecast of a check to the slow tendency 
to increase of the areas destined to maize in the northern hemisphere during 
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IJie last tea years. The tendency noted in recent years in some large maize 
importing coinitries (Denmark and the NetherlandvS) to reduce the numbers 
of livestock, owing to the difficulties met with in marketing livestock products, 
will not fail to have its effect on the growth of maize production in the expor¬ 
ing countries. Vox technical-cultural reasons (crop rotation) and also because 
the maize producing and exporting countries in the northern lieiiiisphere are 
all also large maize consumers, no very large reductions in area should be anti¬ 
cipated, even if prices remain very low both considered separately or in relation 
to other fodder products. 


Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

Area | 

Crop condition (f) 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 

=3 100 

Aver. 

= TOO 

I'VIM 933 

I 

-Vi -1933 

I-' 

\ai-i 932 

1,000 acres j 







a) 


c) 

a) 

! 

c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

Austria. 


148 

145 



_ 

_ 

3.4 

2.8 


_ 

2.6 

— 

_ 

Bulgaria ..... 

1.705 

1,829 

1,726 

93.2 

98.8 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

Branco i) . 

813 

782 

806 

103.9 

ino .8 

68 

— 


— 


— 

66 

— 

— 

Uinigavy. 


2,905 

2,670 


... 

— 

/) 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 2 ) . 

3 J 8 I 

3,259 

3,489 

97.6 

91.2 

.... 

— 

— 

— 




.... 


Rumania. 

11,120 

11,575 

— 

96.1 


— 

f) 


— 


— 

r) 


— 

CzcchoHlovakla . . 

338 

338 

349 

101.6 

bo 

— 


— 

— 

— 





Yugoslavia. .... 

... 

6,488 

5,893 

... 

... 

— 

3) f) 


— 

— 


— 

— 


Can ill la. 

134 

130 

143 

103.1 

93.6 



89 

— 

_ 


— 

__ 

90 

UuIUmI Slates, . , 

103,022 

107,729 

100.519 

95.6 

102.5 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

84.9 

— 

— 

Algiuia ...... 

19 

20 

24 

91.1 

78.4 

_ 

— 

90 



- 

- 

100 

- 




(f) For the e'cpianation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 431. 
Arens sown to and crop conditions on 1 June. — 2 ) Main crop (“ magrgengro ”). — 3 ) Middle of the previous month. 


Examining the situation in the different countries, it is observed that 
the largest maize producer in the world, the United States, has considerably 
reduced (by 4.4 %), its maize area compared with 1932, although this area 
still remains 2.3 % above the average of 1927-1931, To appreciate the true 
value of this year's figure of area, account must be taken of the fact that during 
the preceding four years, namely 1929-1932, the area sown to maize in the United 
States showed a continual increase : 97.8 million acres in 1929, 100.8 million 
in 1930, 105.3 niillion in 1931 and 107.7 niillion in 1932, with a decrease to 
103.0 million this year. 

As regards the second great maize-producing country of the northern hem¬ 
isphere, Rumania, it must be noted that the data on area given in the table 
represent only a preliminary estimate of the area sown this year compared 
with the corresponding data, equally provisional and obtained by the same 
method last year. The final figure for area cultivated to maize last year is 
11,9 million acres. At-the present time it is not possible to forecast the even¬ 
tual total area sown to maize in Rumania. 
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Amongst the other large European producers Italy and Bulgaria have 
slightly reduced their area with respect to both 1932 and the 1927-31 average. 

For the European situation a more precise indication will be .available when 
the areas sown in Yugoslavia and Hungary and the final estimate for Ru¬ 
mania are known. 


Production of Maize. 



English measures 

American measures 

% 1933 

COUNTRIES 

1933 

1932 

Average 
igs/' to 1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1937 to 1931 

1932 
= 100 

Average 
=s 100 


[ Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

1 

Bulgaria. 

! 

21,746 j 

23,246 

16,098 

38,833 

41.511 

28,747 

93.5 

135.1 

United States . . 

1,120,215 

1,628,505 

1,406,123 

2,000,384 

2,908,045 

2,510.933 

68.8 

1 

79.7 

Turkey. 

9,921 

8,267 

9.227 

17,716 

14,762 

16,477 

120.0 

107.5 


As regards the Soviet Union it is known only that the area planned 
for this year (8,901,000 acres) is slightly below that actuall3^ sown in 1932 
(9,084,000 acres). In Ukraina and Northern Caucasia, which are the principal 
producing regions, weather up to mid-June had been favourable. 

As regards the development of the crops it may be said that in the United 
States weather has not in general been favourable to maize. This may be seen 
from a comparison of the unit-yields forecast for this year with those for last 
year. In fact, while this year's area shows a reduction of 4.4 % with respect 
to that of last year and an increase of 2.5 % with respect to the 1927-31 aver¬ 
age, the crop forecast is 31.2 % below that of last year and 20.3 % below’^ 
the average. 

In the Danube lands the weather at the beginning of the season was dist¬ 
inctly unfavourable. The excessively cold and rather rainy spring hindered 
sowings. In some regions in which these had been proceeded with during the 
cool weather germination was defective and the land had to be recultivated 
and resown. The warmer weather in the latter half of June considerably impro¬ 
ved crop condition in the Danube area. 

At mid-July crop condition in Ital^’ and France promised good yields. 

The first estimates of the quantities harvested are at present available 
only for three countries, the United States, Bulgaria and Turkey", for all of 
which the data are given in the above table. 

V. De 


Austria : At the beginning of July, the maize crop was very backward due to 
the lack of warmth. The stalks are short and often yellow. In some places it has not 
been possible even to begin the first cleaning. 


St. 7 Ingl. 
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Bulgaria : In the last we.ek of June, which was rather rainy, crop condition improved 
tlianks to the favourable wca.ther. The crop seems abundant and almost equal to that 
of last year. 

France : The storm rains of June in all regions were favourable. 

(htngary : Due to the generally cold weather development was backward. 

by 5 J^by. however, crop condition had greatly improved, tlianks to a few warm 
days. The secotui digging ^vas in progreSvS. For the whole country crop condition was 
considered good. 

Portugal: Only a small production is expected on the drier and unirrigated lands due 
to the drought, but the crop on moister lands has a good appearance, Sowings of 
late varieticvS have encountered difficulties owing to the liardness of the soil. 

Rumania : Toward the middle of June crop condition had greatly improved. *In 
place.s, due to defective germination, the land had to be recultivated. Here anij there 
operations were hindered by rainy weather. At the beginning of July a further impro 
vement in crop condition was reported. 

Chechoslovakia : At the beginning of July, the crop was .suffering from low temper¬ 
atures. 

Yugoslavia : The rainy weather during the month of June was favorable to the 
growth of maize, especially in the elevated, dry regions, but on the marshlands, which, 
however, arc not numerous, excessive moisture has damaged the plant, compelling 
growers to re-sow. 

Towards the end of the third week of the month, the plants, which had been de¬ 
layed in growth by the cold weather, required dry, warm days. 

Some days of dry warm weather, during the last ten days of the month, consider¬ 
ably improved the situation of the maize crop, the condition of which on July t was 
considered to be average. Towards the end of the month of June, tillage was in full 
swing. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 July) : The dry cool weather has been beneficial. 

United States : In the week ended on July 6 showers benefited the crop in the North 
but other parts of the belt have had only partial relief. Crop progress was good in 
North-west Missouri but poor to fair in other regions of that State. In Nebraska and 
Kansas condition was poor. 

- In the following week to July 13 the weather was scarcely favourable generally and 
fains were wanted. The weather was too hot in the South-west, In eastern Iowa 
‘ crop condition was good but poor in the West and South. The crop in western Okla¬ 
homa was an almOvSt complete failure. 

French Morocco ; Production of maize promises to be ver}’' irregular but on the 
whole fairly good. In Doukhaba which furnishes about a quarter of the production of 
Morocco, this cereal looks weU and will furnish a crop about double the size of that of 
last year ; this result is due to the good distribution of winter and spring rains in this 
region. 

At Marrakech, maize and sorghum are progressing favourably. 

The maize crop, on the contrary, has been damaged by drought in the Chaonia and 
^ particularly in the Abda Ahmar, two regions which produce about one third of the Mor¬ 
occan crop. 
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Grasshoppers have appeared in some regiorxs of eastern and central Morocco but, 
thanks to the measures taken, the damage has been insignificant. 

Union of South : Threshing began in May and in many areas the damage 

caused by the continuous drought was only then fully realized. Not only were there 
many empty cobs but the grain was light and not fully developed. Fro.st also caused 
damage to the late-planted crops. Though in some areas estimates show a slight in¬ 
crease the May estimate for the Union is 18,436,000 centals (32,021,000 bushels) against 
the April estimate of 19,100,000 (34,107,000), this further decrease bringing the crop to 
a level 39.8 % below that of 1931-32 level and 36.7 % below the average of the five years 
ending 1930-31. 

RICE 

Bulgaria : Production of rough rice this year is estimated at 28.8 million pounds 
against 30.4 million in 1932 and 34.9 million in 1927-31, a decrease of 5.0 % and 17.5 % 
respectively. 

Italy : The area sown for 1933-34 is 311,000 acres against 335,000 in 1932-33, 
a decrease of 7.2 %, and 346,000 for the average of the five years ending 1931-32, a 
decrease of 10.2 %. 

The crop has continued to develop under good conditions. In the first half of 
June transplanting and cleaning were carried out without difficulty. 

United States : The 1933 ^rice area is 767,000 acres compared with 869,000 in 1932 
and 952,000 on the average for 1927-1931; percentages: 88.3 and 80.6. Production is 
estimated, on the basis of crop condition on i July, at 1,527 million pounds compared 
with 1,771 million in 1932 and 1,978 million on the average for 1927-19.31 ; percen¬ 
tages : 36.2 and 77.2. 

India : According to the Director-General of Observatories a study of forecasting 
factors indicates that there is an eighty per cent chaiiee of the monsoon rainfall being 
above noimal in the Peninsula (taken to consist of Gujarat, the Konkan, the Bombay 
Deccan, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad and the north Madras coast) and above 
ninety-five per cent of the normal in northeast India. 

In Bengal rains in June and the first half of July were on the whole light to mod¬ 
erate. Sowing of autumn padi was completed by the middle of June and harvesting 
had begun in the latter half of the month. Sowing of winter padi continued and by 
the end of the first decade of July transplanting was progressing favourably. 

In Bihar and Orissa rainfall in the latter part of June and the first half of July 
was on the whole normal or above normal. Dalua padi was being harvested and 
threshed in the Puri district, transplanting of aghani padi was begun and sowing of 
hhadoi padi was progressing. 

In Madras rainfall in June and the first decada of July was very heavy on the 
west coast and moderate in the Circars, but in the first half of July it was in most 
other sections scanty. Sowing and transplanting were proceeding in June. At the 
beginning of July standing crops were in fait condition. 

In the Central Provinces the monsoon was very active in the latter part of Jime 
and the first half of July. Sowings began toward the middle of June and were com¬ 
pleted in the first decade of July. Germination was satisfactory. 

In the United Provinces rainfall has also been very heavy in the same period. 
At the beginning of July standing crops were doing well and prospects were good. 



Ill Bambay rainfall has been moderately good. By the end of June transplanting 
had begun. 

In Assam precipitation has been normal or above normal; crop condition in 
mid-July was fair. 

fYc^ich Indo-China: The estimate of the crop in Cambodia has now been published ; 
it is, as expected, average and much above that of last year. The rainy-season crop 
amounts to 1,647 million pounds of rough rice against only 1,070 million in 1931-32, an 
increase of 58.8 %, The dry-season crop is not exactly known but represents only a 
very small proportion of the total ; it has been harvested on an area of 29,700 
acres; against 27,200 acres last year, when it amounted to 33 million pounds of 
rough rice. 

The total production of 1932-33 in Cambodia may thus be taken as practically 
the same as the average for the five years ending 1930-31, which was 1,696 million 
pounds. The area harvested (1,683,000 acres) is 10.8 % greater than that of last year 
(1,519,000 acres) and 3.8 % above the quinquennial mean. 

The 1932-33 crop in French Indo-China, harvested on an area a little above that 
of last year and a little below the average (13,497,000 acres against 13,070,000 and 
13,650,000 ; 103,3 % and 98.9 %), has given a total production of about 13,150 million 
pounds, 6 % above that of 1931-32 (12,380 million) and i % below the quinquennial 
average (i3,2^jo million). 

The area under the crop of the first vSemester in Annam for 1933 (1933-34) i® 
946,000 acres, 3.5 % below that of 1932 (981,000 acres) and 9*2 % below the average 
of 1927-31 (1,042,000 acres). 

Japan: Favoured by the weather, crop condition on i July was fairly good. Stocks 
on 1 July amounted to 8,482 million pounds against 7,540 million at the same date of 
last year. Though the market is weaker a pronounced fall in price has been checked 
by expectations of Government action. 

British Malaya : Harvesting had been foi the most part completed by the end 
of March and had been brought to a close in the remaining areas by the end of April. 
It is estimated that in Pahang there was an increase in area of approximately 10,000 
acres, bringing the total in the State to 44,790 acres. The crop was generally sativSfac- 
tory throughout the country; in the greater part of Perak, the Pekan district of Pahang, 
Malacca, Province Wellesley, Penang and part of Kelantaii results are reported 
good. The 1932-33 crop in Kedah is now estimated at 393 million pounds rough rice, 
a record. 

In April preparation of sawahs and transplanting of the new crop was proceeding 
in the greater part of Selangor; in North Sembilan and in parts of Pahang nurseries 
were being prepared. 

Precipitation in May was normal 01 below normal in Kedah, Province Wellesley, 
and North Krian, above normal from there southward to Negri Sembilan and in Joliore, 
normal in Malacca, Singapore and I?ast Pahang and very dry in Kelantan. 

' June was generally favourable to cultivation, germination and growth 
of safi (summer crop). Irrigation water is adequate. The young plants in the areas 
cultivated during the first week of June were somewhat affected by the great heat 
during the second week of the month. Growth is satisfactory. Cultivation of the 
remainder of the late areas, as well as weeding of early crops, is proceeding. 
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POTATOES 


Germany : The abundant rainfall towards the end of June was, in general, favour¬ 
able to the potato crop; the work of cleaning has, however, been checked by exces- 
sve moisture. 

Austria : At the begnining of July, the growth of potatoes was very backward. 
At this period early potatoes were in full flower. Sifting has begun only m isolated 
cases. The tubers have a high water content and are of average size. Main crop pota¬ 
toes are beginmng to flower in the valleys. Field work has been considerably restricted 
by the rainy weather. 


Potatoes, 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Crop condition (f) 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

ii 

8 *^ 

Aver. 
= 100 

I- 

vn -1933 

J-VM 933 

I- 

vjr -1933 

Thousand acres 







a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

fl) 

b) 

c) 



624 

593 



2.5 



2.8 


_ 

2.7 



• • * 1 


6,490 

6.388 



2.6 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 


2.7 


_ 

Austria. 


511 

467 



2.4 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

37 

37 

29 

lOO.O 

1*2^9 

150 

— 

— 

150 

_ 

__ 

150 

— 

— 

Finland. 

200 

190 

176 

105.2 

II3.6| 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 


— 


— 

France 1 ) , . . , 

3,419 

3,442 

3,585 

99.3 

95.4 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 



64 

— 

Scotland .... 


149 

137 


... 

110 

— 

— 

102 



— 



Ital.v. 

987 

1.022 

871 

96.6 

113.3 

— 

— 



— 

— 


— 

— 

Lithuania .... 


427 

356 


... 

no 

— 

— 

— 

__ 


117 



I.uxemburg ... 

41 

AQ 

40 

102.5 

100.3 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 


2.6 

— 

— 

Malta. 

7 

7 

7 

95.6 

97.9 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Netherlands . , . 

379 

435 

425 

87.1 

89,3 

— 

2)68 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 ) 65 


Poland. 


6,709 

6,410 



3.3 

— 

— 

— 


2.8 

3.5 


— 

Sviitzerland . , . 


115 

116 



— 

— 

93 

— 

— 

98 

—. 

100 


Czechoslovakia . 

W5 

1,811 

1.774 

101.3 

103.4 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.9 



2.5 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . . , 


595 


591 


3 ) e 



— 


— 


— 

— 

Canada . 

525 

521 

574 

100.7 

91.5 

_ 

_ 

95 

_ 

_ 

_ 


- 

96 

United States . . 

3,223 

3,368 

3,208 

95.7 

100.5 

... 



— 


— 


— 

81.6 

Algeria /).... 

31 

24 

26 

126.5 

120.1 

- 

100 

- 


-- 

- 

-«* 

100 



• f) For the explanation of sigrns and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 431. — 
s) Early potatoes. — t) Late potatoes. — i) Areas sown to and crop conditions on 1 June. — 2 ) Middle of the previous month. 


Belgium : Yields of early varieties are satisfactory but unfortunately for the prod¬ 
ucers, selling prices are very low. 

France : The rains in June in all regions favoured the crop. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In ISiigland and Wales wann dry weather 
continued in the first half of June and was followed by some rain but mote was needed 
at the end of the month. In most districts, although yields of early potatoes were 
about average, the tubers were small but sound. Main crops were generally strong plants 
with no undue prevalence of disease. Prospects as regards yields were Satisfactory. 

In Northern Ireland there is every indication of a sativsfactory yield. The crop has 
grown rapidly with little occurrence of blight. There are still large supplies of old 
potatoes on many farms and owing to low prices they are being used for feeding purposes. 
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Hungary : Toward 5 July the crop was backward. The leaves were not sufficiently 
luxuriant. Early varieties had appeared on the market. For the whole country crop 
condition was a little above the average. 

Netherlands : In the current year 317,000 acres of potatoes for food and 62,000 
acres for starch are under cultivation. 

Poland : The warmer weather during the first ten days of June and the abundant 
rains have favoured the potato crop, the condition of which on 15 June had considerably 
improved compared with the CvStimate of June 5. During the period 15 June-5 July, 
the crop condition of potatoes showed no change. 

Production of potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

English measures 

1 American measures | 

1 % 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1933 

1933 

Average 

1927 to 1931 

1933 

= 100 

Average 

s= 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

Bulgaiia .... 

1,698 

2,134 

1,000 

. 2,829 

3.556 

1,667 

79.6 

169.7 

Einland .... 

20,062 

21,680 

17,978 

33.436 

36,133 

29,963 

92.5 

1lh6 

Malta . 

451 

564 

645 

752 

941 

1,075 

80.0 

70.0 

Netherlands . , . 

63,030 

81,130 

72.255 

105,049 

135,215 

120,423 

77.7 

87.2 

United States , . 

183,854 

213,953 

220.269 

306,423 

356,589 

367,116 

85.9 

83.5 


Switzerland : The growth of potato crops has been restricted by adverse conditions 
and as cleaning could in part, only be effected late, weeds became widespread. If the 
weather remains good, th$ crop condition of potatoes seems to have improved. 

Czechoslovakia : The potato crop, earthing up of which had already been finished 
or was about to finish, was making good progress. The early potato crop is giving 
sativsfactoiy yields. 

Yugoslavia : The frequent and abundant rains of June hindered hoeing and lifting. 
Despite this delay however, the crop developed very favourably. 

Palestine : The results from unirrigated crops were poor owing to the exceptional 
lack of moisture in the soil. Numerous tubers were formed, but failed to mature. 
The best yields did not exceed one half of a normal crop. 


SUGAR 

This year the season, which began in rather unfavourable 'conditions 
in most of the sugar-beet producing countries, due principally to the cold weather 
which predominated during a large part of the spring, steadily improved 
from May to the beginning of July. The soil is provided with sufficient moisture 
and sunny and rainy days have alternated opportunely. Growth is strong, the 
foliage is of good colour, though in some cases a little luxuriant, and the bulbs 
are well developed. In all of the beet-producing countries, crop condition at 
the beginning of July was better than in the first few days of June. The beet 
is suffering a little from drought only in Italy and Spain. 
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In Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia, which, during the month of May 
were not favoured by very beneficial weather conditions, some improvement 
occurred, which was more marked in Germany and Czechoslovakia and less in 
Poland, where rainfall was sometimes too heavy. Hail also caused some damage 
and the rains in some cases hindered field work, with the result that crop condi¬ 
tion in Poland varied greatly from one region to another. 


Acreage of sugar-beet. 


COUNTRIHS 

1933 *) 

1932 

Average 

1927 to 1931 

j 

% 1933 

193 s = 100 

Average 
as* 100 

acres 

Germany. 

680,758 

541.025 

1 

1.014,242 

126 

67 

Austria. 

109,000 

105.500 

80,693 

103 

135 

Belgium. 

129,700 

132.109 

148,720 

98 

87 

Bulgaria. 

27,200 

29,700 

45,149 

92 

60 

Deamark. 

106,000 

93,400 

90,842 

114 

117 

Spain. 

200,000 

201,488 ! 

185,230 

98 

107 

Irish Free State. 

13,600 

13,686 , 

13,351 

99 

102 

Finland .. 

6.800 

5,856 

5,283 

116 

129 

France. 

648.686 

617,200 1 

644.485 

105 

10 ] 

Great Britain. 

340,000 

255,464 ' 

244.917 

133 

139 

Hungary. 

105,300 ■ 

82,124 

159,395 

128 

66 

Italy . 

210.640 

207,334 

267.555 

102 

79 

Latvia. 

32.000 

21,323 

1 ) 7,191 

151 

45 

Lithuania ........ 

8,900 

13.141 

2 ) 6,978 

68 

127 

Netherlands. 

116,964 

99,271 

141,020 

118 

83 

Poland. 

255,800 

286.200 

498,624 

89 

51 

Rumania. 

98,800 

45,420 

126,905 

218 

78 

Sweden. 

121.454 

100,720 

90,593 

121 

134 

Switzerland. 

4,000 

3,500 

3,390 

114 

117 

Czechoslovakia. 

358.400 

360,601 

594.327 

99 

60 

Yugoslavia.. . 

53,047 

81,887 

124,182 

65 

43 

Total Europe a) . 

3,627,049 

3,296,94» 

4,493,072 

110 

81 

U.S.S.R. 

3,240,000 

3 ) 3,123.000 

2,282,002 

104 

142 

Total Europe 6) . . . 

6,867,049 1 

6AI9,949 

6,775,074 

107 

101 

Canada . 

42,000 

45,000 

48,273 

93 

87 

United States ...... 

947,000 

768.000 

708,217 

123 

134 

Total North America . . , 

989,000 

813,000 

756,490 

122 

131 

Japan . 

22,151 

14m 

23.567 

92 

94 

Turkey. 

55,708 

37,383 

21,642 

149 

257 

Total Asia . . . 

1 77,859 

61,459 

45,209 

127 

172 


' 4,693,908 

4,171,408 

5,294,771 

111 

89 

1 0) 

7,933,908 

1,194,m 

7,576,773 

109 

105 


*) Approximate data. — a) Not includinij U. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S. S. R. — i) Average 1929 to 1931. — 
2) Year 1931. — 3 ) Harvested area: sown area was 4,038,000 acres. 


In the U. S. S. R. the weather was generally warm but too rainy, causing 
irequent delays to field work and at the'same time favouring the spread of 
weeds. In certain regions insects caused serious damage. The condition of 
^ugar-beet is however, in general good. 

Now that the estimates of the sugar-beet area in Canada and the United 
States have been received, it has been possible to complete the world table of 
beet areas in this month's bulletin. 
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The most noteworthy modifications are those made in the areas for France 
nnd the U. S. S, R. The figure for France is that published in the Journal Offi- 
del, indicating an increase of 5 % on last year's area. The figure published 
previously was based on estimates received from reliable private sources, includ¬ 
ing the Central Committee of Sugar Manufacturers, which indicated a slight de¬ 
crease compared with the area of 1932. 

The figure for the U. S. S. R. was published in the Russian press as relating 
to the area actually cultivated, whereas the lower figure published last month 
was that fixed in the plan. 

The official estimate of the area under sugar-beet in the United States, shows 
a very large increase of 23 % compared with last year. A more or less consider¬ 
able increase compared with 1932 is noted in all States of the Federation without 
exception. If account is taken of the three most important sugar-beet producing 
States of the country, it is seen that in Colorado the increase amounts to 22.5 %, 
in Michigan 25.4 % and in California 5.1 %. 


Sugar Beet. 


COUNTRirjS 




Crop 

CONDITION' (t) 




ist July, 1933 

ist June, 1933 

ist July, 1932 


a) 


c) 

a) 

b) 

0 ) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Oermany . 

26 

_ 

_ 

2,9 

_ 


2.9 


_ 

Austria. 

2,5 

— 

— 

2,6 

— 

— 

2,7 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .. 

110 

,— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

ScotUiTKl. 

— 

100 

—. 


— 



— 

— 

XJltluiania. 

103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-w 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands i] ....... . 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61 

Boland i). 

— 

3.0 

» — 

— 

— 

— 


3.0 

— 

.Switzerland. 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

2,8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

2,6 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia i). 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada. 

— 


94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 431. 
i) Middle of preceding month. 


It appears that the current U. S. estimate is still too low and that it should, 
according to information received, exceed one million acres. In any case, if the 
area remains as indicated in the table, it will be the largest ever recorded in the 
United States, 

Summarizing, it may be said that in the various continents the areas sown 
to sugar-beet during 1933 exceed those of last year as well as the average for 
1927-1931. 

E. R. 


Gey many : The abundant precipitation of the latter half of June favoured roots 
save on heavy and impermeable lands but made hoeing difficult. 

The analyses of the second week of July gave the following results : average weight 
of root 3.8 ounces, average weight of leaves 14.S ounces, sugar content 0.9%, weight 
of sugar per root 0.3 ounces. 
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According to the analyses in the third week of July the average weight per root 
is 5.5 ounces, that of leaves 18.i ounces, sugar content is 9.9 % and weight of sugar 
per root 0.5 ounces. 

' Austria : At the beginning of July sugar beet foliage showed a very vigorous 
growth detrimental to the formation of tubers. 

Production of Cane-sugar, 


Percentages 





Average 



Average 

!| for 1932-33 

Countries . 

1932-33 i) 

1931-32 

1926 - 5 ? 
to 1930-31 

1932-33 i) 

1931-32 

1926-27 

to 1930-31 

1931-32 
= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

as TOO 


1 Thousand centals | 


Short tons 


1 

% 

America. 

Argentina. 

7.665 

7.623 

8.758 

383,253 

381,120 

437,919 

101 

87 

Barbadrts . . . . i ?! 

2.238 

1,865 

1.338 

111.890 

93,250 

66.897 

120 

167 

aarraaos • • • • 6 ) 

224 

432 

442 

11.200 

21,625 

22,095 

52 

51 

Brazil. 

21.385 

21.826 

19.586 

l.OSO.OOO 

1,090,000 

979.281 

98 

109 

Cuba ........ 

44.680 

58,336 

96.318 

2.234.023 

2,916,807 

4,815,835 

77 

46 

Ecuador . 

265 

504 

442 

13,000 

25,000 

22,084 

52 

60 

United States (Ua.) . . 

4.455 

3,139 

2.536 

222.760 

157,000 

126,798 

142 

176 

Guadeloupe. 

551 

507 

519 

28.000 

25,000 

25,949 

109 

106 

British Guiana .... 

3,024 

3,329 

2,696 

151.200 

166,469 

134,774 

91 

112 

Jamaica. 

1.254 

1,310 

1,304 

62,720 

65.500 

65,181 

96 

96 

Mexico. 

3.965 

5,161 

4,433 

198,240 

258.000 

221,655 

77 

89 

Paraguay. 

154 

185 

Its 

7.700 

9.260 

5,920 

83 

130 

Peru. 

8,819 

8,868 

8,690 

440.000 

443,400 

434,506 

99 

101 

Puerto Rico. 

16,326 

19,849 

14,439 

816,295 

992,423 

721.935 

82 

113 

Dominican R.epubHc . 

9.414 

9,579 

7.749 

471,000 

478,931 

387.455 

98 

\yi 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

2,240 

2,186 

1.800 

112,000 

109,309 

90,020 

102 

m 

Toial America . , . 

126,659 

144,699 

171,168 

6,343.281 

7,233.094 

8,558,304 

87 

74 

Asia. 









Formosa. 

15,452 

21,805 

14,940 

772,586 

1,090,249 

746,981 

71 

103 

India. 

104.182 

88,928 

67.514 

5,209,120 

4,446,400 

3,375,680 

117 

154 

Japan. . 

1.773 

2,458 

1,932 

88,668 

122.907 

06,620 

72 

92 

Java. 

29,942 

57,320 

' 59,818 

1.497,089 

2,900,000 

2,990,857 

52 

50 

Philippine Is. 

23,590 

20,944 

17,906 

1,180.000 

1,050,000 

895,282 

113 

132 

Total Asia . 

174,939 

191,455 

162,110 

8,747,463 

9,609,556 

8,105,420 

91 

108 

Africa. 









Belgian Congo .... 

99 

49 

19 

4.960 

2.425 

2 ) 929 

204 

534 

Egypt. 

3.754 

3,249 

2,209 

187,704 

162,472 

110,463 

115 

170 

Mauritius. 

5,450 

3.616 

4,952 

272,500 

180,790 

247,577 

151 

110 

Reunion. 

1,197 

946 

1,073 

59.868 

47,312 

53,643 

126 

112 

Union of South Africa 

7,178 

6.518 

5.910 

358,905 

325,900 

295,498 

no 

121 

Total A trica .... 

17,678 

14,378 

14,163 

883,937 

718,899 

708,110 

123 

125 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

12,119 

13,148 

11,365 

605,900 

657.400 

568.236 

92 

107 

Hawaii. 

20,184 

19,960 

18,113 

. 1,009,200 

998,000 

905.655 

101 

111 

Fiji Is. 

3,069 

1,786 

1.967 

153,400 

39,300 

98,325 

172 

156 

Total Oceania . . . 

35,372 

34,894 

31,445 

1.768.500 

1,744,700 

1,572,216 

101 

112 

TtEneral totals . , 

354,648 

385,426 

378,886 

17,743,181 

19306,249 

18.944,050 

92 

94 


») Suwr. — 6) Molasses rediioeJ to terms of sugar. — il Aoproimite dia-a. — s) Average 1929-30 to 1930-31. 


SI. 7 Ingl. 
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Belgium : The losses caused by fly are small, the wet cold weather having checked 
the development of insects. 

Bulgaria : A slight reduction of area and the unfavourable weather during June 
particularly excessive humidity and hail, have kd to prcducticn this year being only 
4,098,000 centals (204,900 short tons), against 5,291,000 (264,600) in 1932 and 5,<^93, coo 
(204,700) in 1927-31, a decrease respectively of 22.5 % and 30.5 %. 

Great Britain: In England and WalcvS. Dry weather continued in the first half of 
June followed by some thunder showers. More rain was generally needed at the end 
of June. Sugar beet has grown well after being singled and heed and the plants were 
strong and healthy. 

Hungary : Toward 5 July the roots were,J’eveloping well. The leaves covered 
the ground and had a fresh green colour. For t^e country as a whole cicp cenditien 
was good. 

Italy : The sugar beet situation considerably improved during the latter half 
of June. 

Netherlands : Production of sugar beet this year will be about 38,740,000 centals 
(1,940,000 short tons ) against 34,610,000 (1,730,000) in 1932 and 41,192,000 (2,060,000) 
on the average of the five years ending 1931. Percentages 112.0 and 94.0 

Cl^echoslovakia: The beet is making good progress, especially that sown early. 

Yugoslavia : The abundant rains of June greatly favoured the crop. No weather 
or insect damage is reported Insects have not, despite* the excessive humidify, any 
great difiusion, thanks to the cold weather of June. 

Barbados : By the end of the first decade of June grinding had been completed in 
the South and North and harvesting was expected to be over in practically all re¬ 
maining districts before the end of the month. The factories have thiv'^ year harvested 
a record proportion of the total crop; a number of estates that previously utilized 
their canes for syrup sold the wdiole or part to the factories. 

Since the end of the second decade of May only a few light showeis had fallen and 
in the coastal districts the young cane was beginning to show the effects of the pro¬ 
longed dry weather. , 

United States : Production of sugar-beet this year will be about 193,640,000 centals 
(9,682,000 sh. tons) against 179,820,000 (8,991,000) in 1932 and 157,084,000 (7,854,200) 
on the average of the five years ending 1931. Percentages: 108 and 123. 

British Guiana : Weather in May continued favourable. The spring crop, of 
which grinding was terminated on 13 May, amounted to 1,330,000 centals (66,500 short 
tons) of sugar against 1,284,000 (64,200) in 1932. 

Jamaica : The hurricane of i July resulted in large areas in the West being inun¬ 
dated. 

Trinidad : The continued dry weather enabled almost all the factories to complete 
their campaign by the end of the first decade of Jime and UvSine Ste. Madeleine, the 
1 argest, was expected to finish grinding by the end of the month. Production of sugar 
was forecast at 2,464,000 centals (123,200 short tons), a record. 



S. Lucia : Harvesting was completed in May. Plant, cane and ratoons for the 
next crop are in active growth. 

India : On 3 July crop condition was reported good. Rainfall in the latter part 
of June and the first half of July was on the whole normal or above normal. 

E^ypi: Crop condition is satisfactory thanks to the favourable weather. Irriga¬ 
tion water is adequate. Hoeing and manuring is proceeding. Crop condition on 
I July was 102 against 100 on i June 1933 and loi on i July 1932. 

Reimion : The crop on the leeward side suffered from inadequacy of rains but on 
the windward precipitation was satisfactory. No cr3"ptogainic disease is reported. 

Union of South Africa : May was very dry and hot over the sugar belt and at the 
end of th3 month the cane was suffering from the drought with the result that in some 
areas an exceptional tonnage had to be rejected. 

VINES 

In general, the vineyards of the northern hemisphere have wintered well 
in relatively mild and rather damp weather. Spring conditions, however, varied 
greatly according to region. 

Rather cold and rainy weather in the non- Mediterranean regions (western, 
central and eastern France, northern Italy, central Etirope) rather hindered 
growth, flowering and fruit formation ; dropping is fairly frequent. Tate frosts 
in April and May caused fairly important though localized damage in certain 
vineyards, for example in the East and East-central area of France. 

In June bad weather prevailed in central Italy, north-eastern Spain and 
the Balkans ; in the latter area damage was not very inipoidant because the 
growth of the vines there was fairly advanced but in the former two areas it 
hindered flowering and fruit formation. It moreover led to an appearance of 
cryptogamic disease ; until now the damage is, however, limited. Vine moth 
eudemis and vine pyralid have also caused some losses. 

Fine weather again set in nearly everywhere in the first few days of July, 
bringing a recovery in condition, which was, however, in general not greatly 
compromsed. Only the vineyards of east-central and eastern France (Burgundy 
and Alsace especially) those of northern and central Italy and generally those 
of central Europe (Switzerland, Tuxemburg, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia) 
are in mediocre condition ; their production already seems to be decidedly below 
that of last year and the average, due also to the fact that) fruit formation was 
not very abundant. 

The vineyards in the more southern regions (southern France and Italy, 
the larger part of the Iberian Peninsular and Greece, Northern Africa and the 
Tevant) have benefited from the fairly favourable but on the whole rather dry 
conditions. Some localized damage of minimum importance is reported, but 
on the whole the condition of vineyards there is good, or even very good; rains 
at the end of June contributed beneficial moisture after a rather long period of 
prolonged drought. The vines are generally healthy, despite some insect damage; 
cryptogamic disease has appeared only occasionally for brief periods. 
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Taking into consideration the present condition of the vines it may be said 
that prospects are good, even very good, and in any case above the average 
in North Africa, the Iberian peninsular, Greece and the I^evant good average in 
the Balkans and France, except in some vineyards de cm important for the 
quality of their wines but not for the volume of their production, a low average 
in Italy and only passable in Central Europe. 

Crop condition gives prospects in the northern hemisphere as a whole of 
a good production of the same order as those of the last two years, il not larger 
and in any case appreciably above the average. In arriving at this conclusion 
account is also taken of the increase in productive area and of the coming 
into bearing of plantings made in previous years, which do not appear to 
have exactly compensated for the pulling up of old vines. 

Present crop condition permits hope of quality distinctly superior to that 
of last year and very good on the whole save perhaps in Central and Northern 
Italy, 

The new crop prospects have begun to influence the tendency of the market, 
causing a fairly strong recovery in Italy, Hungary and some Danubian countries 
but accentuating the calm in France and Spain. The large volume still remaining 
to be marketed in the last three months of the season and the high proportion 
of wines of low degree remain nevertheless decisive factors in the trade, whether 
they accentuate the quietness and tendency to decline, as in France, or hinder 
recovery, as in Italy and other countries ; if prices are fairly well maintained in 
Spain and Greece, this is in part due to the export movement toward France 
but also because the quantities remaining in these countries are small. It should 
be noted that in France the crisis in the wine trade is accentuated by the constant 
diminution of wine consumption and the introduction of Algerian and foreign 
wines, which have caused a glut, no less than by the uncertainty regarding the 
application and effects of the recently passed Wine Eaw, which reinforces the regu¬ 
lations of the law of July 1931. 

In the southern hemisphere the only information concerns Australia, where 
a crop hardly up to the average accentuates the paralysis of the wine trade and 
the very serious viticultural crisis; exports have, however, shown a market 
increase. 

P. de V. 


Germany : The wet, cool weather in June checked the growth of vines. Flowering, 
owing to lack of sunshine, could make only slow progress and was adversely affected 
in so-Ui places by excessive precipitation. A large invasion of insects was reported. 

The condition of vines at the beginning of July was average or 2.8 against 2.7 at 
the beginning of June 1933 and 2.3 at the beginning of July 1932. 

A mtria : At the beginning of July growth was vigorous. Flowering has been excep¬ 
tionally prolonged due to the cold wet weather. Crop condition on i July was 2.6 against 
2.8 on I June 1933 and 1.8 on 1 July 1932. 

Bulgaria : The rather cool and rainy weather of June was not too favourable and 
hail damage occurred. Despite these adverse conditions, however, crop condition at 
the end of the month was good. 
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Spain : The weather in June was not very favourable to vines. In the East, espe¬ 
cially in the districts of Barcelona and Valencia, the rainy and rather cold weather caused 
damage and provoked rather serious attacks of mildew; in some parts of the Centre 
(Caanea and Albicate)-crop condition was not very good. In the other areas condition 
was, h^w^ver, very satisfactory. On the whole the present condition of the vines indi¬ 
cates a good average crop. 

Though there has been a certain activity in the trade in white wines of La Mancha, 
due partly to shipments to France, the majority of markets are quiet; business is often 
hindered by the poor quality of the wines remaining from the last crop, which on the 
whole do not seem to be very plentiful. Prices, generally fairly well maintained, show 
in places a certain downward tendency. 

France : According to the estimate made in May-June, the area of vines in bearing 
has again increased by 0.9 %, having passed from 4,006,000 acres in the spring of 1932 
to 4,042,000 ; compared with the average area of the period 1927-1931 (3,761,000 acres), 
the increase is 7.5 %. 

It should be noted that the figure for 1931 was revised last year and reduced from 
3,971,000 to 3,830,000 acres. The exceptional increase, in the productive area, therefore, 
instead of taking place between 1930 and 1931, should be attributed to 1932. The 
increase, in this year, which amounted to -175,000 acres, is absolutely abnormal vsince it 
does not correspond, in the statistics of previous years, to a corresponding increase of 
new plantations which should have come into bearing in 1932. 

Daring the period 1924 to 1929, the new plantings, which were fairly numerous, 
were largely offset by the destruction of old vines or those in existence in certain 
regions where vine growing is diminishing. In 1928 the area in bearing was 82,000 
acres smaller than in 1924 and the total area 40,000 acres smaller than that of 1926 ; 
the vine area not yet in bearing but destined to bear between 1930 and 1932, was 
163,000 acres. During the same period, the productive area increased by 259,000 
acres, reaching, in 1932, an area 91,000 acres larger than the total area of 1929. 

In order to explain this anomaly, it must be supposed that in previous yeans, the 
total area was under-estimated, or that the new plantations were not taken into ac- 
couut or further, that vines were stated to have been pulled up when they had not been 
or again, that in 1932 the area in bearing was overstated and included new plantations 
which the law of July 1931 prohibited. 

The increase in the vine area in bearing in 1932 in any case appeared lb be an arti¬ 
ficial occurrence. 

In 1933 the area recontinued its normal trend when the new plantations reached 
bearing age. 

The increase in the area in bearing is, moroever, as in previous years, the result of 
two opposite factors, on the one hand, an increase in the areas of large production, 
the South and South-west and a decrease in the other regions, CwSpecially in the vincyaids 
producing fine wines. 

j Of the four large producing departments, only the eastern Pyrenees have not 
experienced any variations; their total area has increased by 2. i % passing from i, x 73,000 
acres to i, 198,000 acres. Among the other southern vineyards, that of Var hasincreuvsed 
by 25,000 acres, or 16,4 %. For the whole of the southern region, the increase is over 
62,000 acres or 4 %. 

The vineyards of the Upper Languedoc and Gascogne have also been increased by 
over 2 % or 8,200 acres. 

In the Bordelais, Alsace, Lorraine, and Champagne, the area remains constant, 
whereas it has decreased in all other regions in a proportion varying frcm.^2 to 4 %, 
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especially in the Chaxelites, the I/)ire valley, Burgundy and on the banks of 
the Rhone* 

vSince 1923, the vineyard,area in the South has increased by nearly 237,000 acres 
or nearly 17%, that in the Southwest by 1 o^ ,000 acres or nearly 10%, whereas a decrease 
of 101,000 acres or 8 % has taken place for the other regions together. 

On June i, the crop condition of vines was 6g whereas last year it was 68. It should 
be noted tliat crop condition is particnlaily good in the regions of large production, in 
the South where the condition is 76 against Co and in the vSouthwe.st where it is 68 against 
65 ; condition often reached 80 in the principal producing areas, particularly in lower 
Ivanguedoc, Roussillon and the Gironde. 

In the other region.s tlniy are lower, on the contrary, than those of last 3Tar, but 
whereas they are satisfactory in the wc.st and the I/)ire valley, they vary from fair to 
fairly good in the east-central area (Burgund}^ the Rhone valleys, the Juras) the Blast 
and the central massif. 

The conditions which prevailed during June and at the beginning of July were 
fairl}?- favourable in most vineyards, esrcept those of the East-central area - Burgundy 
Beaujolais and the Rhone valley - where prospects are mediocre, due to the bad weather 
at flowering time, late frosts and damage by vine moth and endeinis; in Alsace also 
violent storms occurred in the vineyards, the flowering of which had already l>een dclay^'ed 
by cool, damp weather. 

In all of the other large vineyards, the situation has remained good as on 1 Jmie 
or has slightly improved either as in the South, due to the rains which ended the June 
drought, or due to the fine, warm weather which set in ever5rvflierc at the 
beginning of July, greatly favouring the vines and repairing the slight damage in 
the South-west and West, by previous raiUvS. Cryptog^unic disease has .so far made 
only very local and not very important appearances; vine moth, endeniis, vine 
pyralid and hail'^liawe caused some damage wliich is not on the whole, very serious. 

The HvSpect of vines is generally good though the quantity of grapes is not very 
large. The crop appears to be a very good average and in any case greatly superior 
to that of last year. Quality^ promises to be good both in the South and in the vine¬ 
yards of Bordelais, the Loire and Clianipagne valleys and better than in the last 
two years. 

The trade situation has been aggravated by the prospects for a good crop and 
also by the uncertainty caused by latest viticultural law. After the activity at the 
beginning of May, business slackened. 

Viticulturalists are experiencing great diffloulty in selling their remaining quantities 
trade sales again slackened in May with the result that at the end of this month, the 
total sales of producers' stocks were 108 Imperial gallons (129 American gallons) 
smaller than those of the same period of last year; tins decrease has been made 
exclusively by the large producing departments of the South. It has been almost 
exactly compensated for by an increase of imports, those of ordinary wines in the 
cask from Algeria and Tunis being, for the first eight months of the season, 86 million 
Imp. gallons (103 million Am. gallons) larger and those from abroad 22 million Imp. 
gallons (26 million Am. gallons) larger than the corresponding ones of last season. 
The imports from Spain quadrupled in the first eight months but were greatly 
reduced in May ; those of Greece have increased more than tenfold ; trade consumption 
slightly increased again in May but the total quantity of wines levied was, for the 
first eight months of the season, 20 million Imp. gallons (24 million Am. gaUons) 
smaller than last year. Trade stocks on May 31 were consequently larger. Er^orts 
continued to decrease. 
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Prices show a tendency to fall owing to the numerous offers made to dispose of 
the previous crop. As the trade is supplied with wines of high degree, only wines of 
inferior quality are purchased, but offers exceed demand. ^ 

Greece : According to supplementary information from the Ministrr^ of National 
I^conomy, the area of vines for must production in 1932 has been reduced from the 
previous estimate of 352,000 acres to 344,000 acres. Data on the area of vines tlois 
year is not yet available. According to the most recent information, the storms in June 
-caused no .serious demage. A fairly abutidant production is therefore expected. 

Hungary : The growth of vines is in general .slow owing to the rather cold weather. 
It is e.stiinated that the delay to growth compared with the normal is about two or 
three weeks. Towards July 5 ffowering had, in part, been finished. The wet weather 
favoured the propagation of mildew. Up to the date mentioned, no damage by mildew 
was reported. 

Italy : June was rather rainy and cold, e.specially in northern and central Italy 
where the vines suffered from bad weather. Growth lias been delayed ; ffowering, 
especially in Piedmont and Tuscany, has taken place under not very favourable condi¬ 
tions. And in places, fairly profuse dropping is reported ; fruit fomiation lia,s also 
been fairly irregular. If it is added that the latter was not very abundant, it is evident 
that production will be much smaller; information fronr private sources indicaces a crop 
Vs to V3 smaller than that of la.st year in the regions Piedmont, Tonibardy, Veneiia, 
Marche, Umbria, Tuscany, Untium, Abbnizzi and Campania). Until now tlie relatively 
low temperatures and repeated treatmentvS have restricted the spreading of cvyptogamic 
disease but, at the beginning of July the latter appeared, particulaily in Piedmont, 
where an attack of mildew is reported. Vine moth ha.s also caused some damage. 

The vineyards of southern and insular Italy are, on the contrary, in good, healthy 
condition. Flowering and bud formation have taken place iukUt good conditions. 
The quantity of grapes is generally above the average. 

In Apulia and Calabria, the pie.sent situation in the vineyaTds pennits the forecavSt 
of a crop nearly Vs than that of la.st year; in Sicily and Sardinia, it will be 

nearly equal or slightly larger. 

On the whole the crop .should be about Vs smaller than that of last year . This 
CvStimate corresponds only to the pre.sent conditicii of the vine.s and particularly as an 
indication of the maxunum. 

This considerable modification of pro.spects lias led to a faiily pronounced activity 
which has become accentuated during J une and the fir.st few days of July. The demand 
in the North for good wines from the South lias become fairly active and prices of these 
wines have risen. There are no large quantities left; although there apparently remains 
a fairly large proportion of the last crop in Sicily and in vSardinia (^4 in the former 
region and more in the latter, according, to certain information), in Apulia there remain 
only small quantities. Iii the central and northern regions stocks ate .still relatively 
large, consisting of wines of poor quality, which should be difficult to .sell before the 
coming vintage. 

Though the home trade in wine has become fairly active, exports abroad, to Swit¬ 
zerland, France and Germany remain small. 

Luxemburg: The cold ami rainy weather of the latter half of June prejudiced 
flowering and grape formation is generally poor. Vine moth is reported. 

The crop condition of vines on July i was 3.3 according to the system of the 
country agahist 2,8 on June i 1933 ^ J^ffy ^9.32. 
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Portugal: GTowtli is vigorous. Flowering and fruiting were very good and oidiuni 
damage is insigiiideant. A very large crop is therefore expected. 

Rumania : In the latter half of June crop condition generally good. 

Switzerland : The persistence of dry weather iu June has contributed to delay the 
growth of vines. Flowering has taken place late but was rapid during the fine days 
at the end oi^June, ITntil now^ niildcw^^ has been combatted vsuccessfully ; in places 
worms have vspread. Crop condition on i July was 70 against 66 on i June 1933 ^^^^d 
toi on I July 1932. 

Czechoslovakia : Toward the end of June crop condition in Slovakia was good. 

Yugoslavia : The very wet weather of June favoured the spread of cryptoganiic 
diseases, which were not, however, very serious tliaiiks to chemical treatment and cold 
weather. In some districts hail damage is reported. Despite all these unfavourable 
factors crop condition on 15 Jime was good to very good. 

United States : The crop condition of grapes in the United States on i July 1933 
was 72.3 against 80.7 at the same date of last year. 

Palestine : In general the flowering and setting of vines was good. It is antici¬ 
pated that on unirrigated areas berries will be small and vsweet owing to the lack of 
soil moisture. Irrigated vineyards are promising. 

Algeria : The rains at the end of May and beginning of June were beneficial and 
flowering took place under good conditions; they caused, however, an attack of mildew 
and oidiuin, principally on the coastal plains of the east; eniergetic countermeasures 
hive prevented the extension of the disease, which has caused serious damage only in 
certain vineyards in the east. On the whole the damage appears to be of small impor¬ 
tance, losses being quite restricted. 

Eudemis is causing rather serious anxiety in the department of Algiers, where 
the attack is extremely irregular but in certain vineyards heavy. 

The general situation is satisfactory; crop condition on i July was a\erage (100), 
exactly the same as last year at the same date. There is still a month before the 
vintage begins. 

The wine trade remained quiet in May and June; Algerian markets had at the 
end of June not yet felt the effect of the recovery experienced on the markets of 
southern France. 

Egypt: Flowering of vines took place under excellent conditions. Vines cultivated 
in orchards under irrigation were on i June in good condition. 

French Morocco : June was fairly dry but not too warm. The vines in general 
looked w‘11 at thd end of the month despite the existence of some powdery vine mildew 
in the Fes, and Chaouia areas. In Dbukkala the first grapes reached maturity 

at the end of J une ; the grapes are there very irregular in size owing to the very 
variable flowering. 

Field work, debudding and anticryptogamic treatment proceeded under good con¬ 
ditions in June. 

Grasshoppers have caused some very localized and on the whole unimportant 
damage, 

Tunis : The crop condition of vines on i July was good or 120 by the Institute’s 
system as on i June last and on i July 1932. During the month, however, slight 
but frequent rains have favoured the spreading of cryptogamic disease. 
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Australia: Reports from the various Australian States at vintage time indicated 
that the crop this year is higher than that of last year. 

In South Australia, which produces nearly four-fifths of the quantity of wine made 
in Australia, a higher yield than last year is certain, even if all the growers cannot 
get rid of their grapes. Last year the yield of tliis State was 118,400 tons (2,652,000 
iientals) of grapes, of which 59,202 tons (1,326,000 centals) were used for wine-maldng. 
The quantity of wine made this year has been greater than in 1932 or 1931, years 
which gave respectively 10,680,000 Imperial gallons (12,826,000 American gallons) 
and 10,131,000 Imperial gallons (12,166,000 American gallons), but it is to be 
expected that it will be below the average of 13,269,000 Imperial gallons (15,935,000 
American gallons) for the past five seasons. The area of the vineyards is, a little greater 
than in 1931, being 52,488 acres instead of 52,234 ; 33,572 acres are described as being 
grown for wine and, of the remainder, 18,379 acres are devoted to currants, raisins 
and lexias for drying and 547 acres to the production of table grapes. These totals 
do not take into account the back-garden and trellised vines belonging to suburban resi¬ 
dences, production of which is far from being negligible. 

For Victoria, which is the first producer of the Commonwealth for raisins and 
currants, the Department of Agriculture reports bumper crops, though the weather 
during autumn was dry and the conditions were cool to cold. The vintage has been 
carried out under ideal weather conditions, the grapes coming in in excellent condition. 
Densities have been better than for several years past and the wines are of high quality. 
The quantities vary but the total weight of grapes is in very much better condition 
tloan last year, A much smaller quantity has been distilled, and correspondingly more 
wine has been made. At Great WcvSteni compensation for vSeveral poor vintages is 
found this year in the record yield and the promise of high quality wines suitable 
for champagne-maki ng, 

In New South Wales, a record tonnage will have been processed by the wineries 
of the State. The yields of the Murrumbidgec Irrigation Area have exceeded expectation 
and record quantities have been handled. 

On the whole, Australian wine production is certainly higher than last year, which 
gave 14,131,000 Imperial gallons (16,970,000 American gallons) and seems to be not 
far below the average of the last five years, which was 17,101,000 Imperial gallons 
(20,537,000 American gallons); nevertheless, it is to be taken into account that, 
especially in South Australia, quite a large tonnage of certain varieties will not have 
been harvested, owing to mediocre quality and the low prices offered by wine makers. 
A good many of the wineries were not: working full time and this is due to the fact 
that movSt of the wine cellars have a surplus of wine on hand. Many of the growers 
intended to convert the juice into spirit for fortifying purposes. In many cases the 
prices paid by winemakers were below the price fixed b}" the Government. 

OLIVES 

Greece : The most recent e.stimate of olive-oil production in 1932 shows a further 
increase from the 2,535,000 centals (33,316,000 American galloms) of the first estimate, 
the 2,579,000 (33,890,000) of the second estimate and the 2,636,000 (34,643,000) of the 
third estimate to 2,961,000 (38,913,000). According the last estimate production in 
1932 was 29.5 % greater than in 1931 and 63.5 % greater than the 1926-30 average. 

Italy : Flowering took place under good conditions. 

Portugal: Flowering has been exuberant but in some areas mists have prejudiced ’ 
fecundation. In other areas incessant wind lias caused shedding. On the whole, 
however, a production much larger than that of last year is expected. 


***** St, 7 Ingl 
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Palestine : Olives liave set well in most places, but in some areas the flowering is 
not yet over. 

Turkey : The abundant rains which fell towards the end of June and at the begin¬ 
ning of July in the Aegean region, were very favorable to the olive crop. Olive produc¬ 
tion this year in the Ayvalik district will be about 40 % larger than that of last year. 

Algeria : The rains of the first half of June were beneficial. Due to the sciiocco 
at the period of flowering in some districts of the centre and east more or less abundant 
shedding has been reported but on the whole flowering and fruit formation have been 
fairly good and in Oran even very abundant. For the time being no insect damage or 
disea.se is reported. 

Condition of the groves remained average (100) on i July, as at the beginning of 
the preceding month. A more abundant crop tlian that of last year is expected. 

Egypt : Flowering took place under excellent conditions. Olive-trees are cul¬ 
tivated in orchards under irrigation. The total area covered is 1,350 acres, while that 
in bearing covers 670 acres. These data are this year published for the first time. 
Crop condition as on i June was average. 

French Morocco : June was a dry month in most regions; some local showers, 
fell in the Fes-Meknes region ; the level of subsoil moisture is, however, fairly high. The 
temperature was not very high, except at Meknes. 

Crop condition and the appearance of the crop are rather variable. In eastern 
Morocco, flowering was abundant in Meknes, fruit formation was poor owing to the- 
persistent heat. In Marrakesh, which is one of the most important districts for olives, 
flowering did not take place under good conditions. 

Tunis : Crop condition on i July remained good and was estimated at izo by the 
Institute's system as on 1 June 1933 and i July 1932. 

COTTON 

On 8 July the first report of the U. S. Government for the cotton season 
1933-34 was published, containing the fir.st estimate of area in cultivation on 
I July 1933, which is 11.6 % larger than the area in cultivation on i July 1932, 
4.3 % larger than that of 1931, and only 11.3 % smaller than that of igz^y 
the largest so far recorded (i). All States, without exception show increases 
compared with last year, especially Texas (16 %) and Oklahoma (30 %) which 
have, together, extended their cotton area by about 3,130,000 acres or nearly 
three quarters of the total increase in the United States compared with last year., 

The Government's estimate is higher than all private estimates, but has 
nevertheless had no influence on the market which, in anticipation of the execu¬ 
tion of the Government's plan to cause farmers to destroy about one quarter of 
the standing crops, and also because of the general rise in the prices of raw“ 

(i) It should be recollected that the Department of Agriculture at Washington has made wide 
revision in its estimates of tlie areas in cultivation and harvested in the United States, as well as of 
the yields per acre of ginned cotton obtained, for the years 1866 - 1931 . These revised estimates have 
been published in a special report issued at Washington on 10 May 1933 , by the Department of Agri- 
-cultiire. The data for the cotton seasons 1933-33 and 1933-34 ^re consequently not comparable with 
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materials, continues its tendency to rise noted since last March. Industrial home 
consumption has recovered and the figure for June well exceeded all preceding 
figures, including even the record figure for March 1927. This recovery is appar¬ 
ently due to the efforts made by the industry to obtain supplies before the 
application of the processing tax which the Government is considering with a 
view to the financing of its cotton program. Another bullish factor is the persis¬ 
tent drought which is threatening crops in the western section of the cotton 
belt (Texas and Oklahoma). 

The first official forecast of production will appear on 8 August. It is 
considered that by this date, the Government plan will have entered into force. 

The Egyptian Government published on 15 July its estimate of the cotton 
area in cultivation in the season 1933-34. The detailed report containing the 
areas under each variety will be published on 7 August. The area cultivated 
this year is 65 % larger than that of last year, which was the smallest since 
1896. This increase is due to the almost complete abandonment of the restrictive 
measures adopted by the Government during the last two seasons. The crops 
are generally backward, especially in the Delta, the weather having very often 
been unfavourable and abnormal for the season ; but the abundance of irrigation 
water and labour and the improvement of credit conditions permit the forecast 
of a satisfactory crop. As regards attacks of parasites, these have in all ways 
possible been combatted energetically and no appreciable damage is reported. 
Government stocks are nearly exhausted and the total stock at Alexandria on 
7 July was much smaller than the corresponding ones of the last two years. 

The market closely follows American quotations and fluctuates in accordance 
with the variations in the dollar-sterling exchange. 

There is nothing of particular importance to report as regards the cotton 
season in India. 

As regards the U. S. S. R., the most recent information available is given 
below. 

I, S. 


the figures published previously for preceding seasons. The comparisons published in the present 
Bulletin and in that of June, all refer to the revised estimates, which are given below for the seasons 
from 1023-24 onwards ; 



Acreage 


Yield 

Production 


in 

Acreage 

of ginned 

of ginned 


cultivation 

harvested 

cotton 

cotton 

Season 

{ a ) 


per acre 

1,000 bales 
478 lb. net 


1,000 

acres 

lb. 

Ih23'34. 


35,550 

136.4 

10,140 

1024-23. 

.40,692 

.39.503 

165.0 

13,628 

1025*26. 

.45,972 

44,390 

173.5 

16,104 

1026-27. 

.45,847 

^4,616 

192.8 

17,977 

1027-28. 

. 39,479 

38,349 

161.7 

12,956 

1928-29. 

.43,755 

42,432 

163.3 

14,^78 

1929-30. 

.44,458 

43,242 

164.1 

14,825 

1930-31. 

. 43,339 

42,454 

157.0 

13,932 

1931*32. 

.39,109 

38,705 

211.5 

17,096 

1932*33. 

.36,542 

35,939 

173.3 

13,002 

1933-34. 

.40,798 





(a) l^rom igzy estimates of area in cultivation relate to x July; prior to 1927 to 25 June, 
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U. S. S. R. : According to the most recent data the area of cotton harvested in 
the 1932-33 vSeason was 5,139,000 acres against 5,346,000 in 1931-32 and 2,303.000 on 
the average for the five-year period ending 1930-31. Percentages: 96.x and 205.3. 

Production of ginned cotton during the season i93^-33 was 8.497,000 centals 
(1,778,000 bales) against 8,812,000 (1,843,000) in 1931-32 and 5,695,000 (1,191,000) 
on tile average for the preceding five seasons. Percentages : 96.4 anei i }9.2. 

In the following table are given the data regarding the Goveiiment plan for the 
oarrent season compared with the preliminar}’' data for 1932-33. 


rcrcentage 



1933-34 

(plan) 

1933-33 

(provisional clatji) 

increase (-1- 
or decrease ( 

Area (1000 acres) ......... 

Yield of unginiicd cotton per acre 

5,108 

5 A 39 

— O.O 

(cent.). 

6.2 

5*2 

-f iS.i 

Total production of unginned cotton 




(000 cent.). 

3 D 57 Q 

26,804 

-h 17.7 

Ginning yield (%). 

Total production of ginned cotton 

31-9 

31-7 


(000 cent.). 

10,069 

8.497 

-I- 18.5 

(000 bales). 

2,106 

1,778 

+ i «-5 


The area which should have been sown during the current season was consequeiilly 
only 0.6 % below that on which the crop was obtained in the preceding season. The 
area sown in the current sea>son has not so far been precisely stated. Indirectly, how¬ 
ever, on the basis of data for the areas lioed and cleared, it may be estimated at 4,858,000 
acres, 5.5% les>s tlian the area liarvested in 1932-33 (5,138,900 acre.s) but 49-5% 
above the average of the five years ending 1931-32 (3,249,000 acres). 

United States : The acreage of cotton in cultivation on i July 1933, according to 
the first estimate of 8 July, was 40,798,000 acres against 36,542,000 on i July 1932 
and an average of 42,024,000 for the five-year period 1927-31; percentages: 111.6 
and 97.1. The figures for last year and the average have been revised and cannot be 
compared with those published by the United States before 10 May 1933, the date on 
which a bulletin of the Department of Agriculture was issued giving the revised 
figures of acreage and yield from 1866 to 1931. The first estimate of area in culti¬ 
vation on I July 1933 does not take into account the reductions in area which far¬ 
mers may make according to the Government programme. The first estimate of pro¬ 
duction will be pubbshed on 8 August. 

In the week ended on 21 June growth was rather slow over most of the belt 
owing to the prevailing coolness, especially in the first part of the week, when 
temperatures averaged considerably below normal. Tittle rain fell during the week. 
In Texas, progress and condition of the crop were very good to excellent except 
in the extreme west where it was only poor to good. Growth was retarded in Virginia 
and frosts caused some damage ; stands were fair; in North Carolina progress and 
condition varied from fair to good. Fairly good progress was made in Georgia. In 
Alabama, late-planted cotton was at a standstill. Growth was also slow in Oklahoma. 
In Arkansas progress varied from fairly good to very good. In,the following week, 
gi’owth was in general fair to good despite the dry weather. Some showers fell in the 
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eastern sections but western portions remained virtually rainless. Fields were generally 
clean and plants were beginning to bloom northward to North Carolina and eastern 
Oklahoma. The season was one to two weeks late in Texas. In Arkansas progress 
was very good and squares and bloom were reported in many localities. In Alabama 
condition was fair to good and in Georgia, where some showers fell locally, generally 
good to excellent. In North Carolina large areas still remained dry ; in South Carolina 
crop progress was good and blooms were forming freely. 

In the first week of July the weather was extremely warm with little or no rain 
in the western part of the belt. Some showers fell in the eastern section. In Texas 
rain was badly needed, especially for late-vSown crops. In the week ended on July 
the weather was warm with only light, scattered showers in the western belt; moderate 
rainfall brought about an improvement in the eastern belt. In Texas, early planted 
cotton progressed favourably in most sections but late planted cotton still badly needed 
rain. In Oklahoma and Alabama, crop condition was mostly fair to good ; in Georgia 
good to excellent . 

In the third week of the month the weather was favourable in the eastern section 
but unfavourable in the western section. In Texas condition was irregular. 

India : In Bombay the crop has been hampered by white ants in north and middle 
Sind. In the Central Provinces sowing was nearing completion in Nagpur and Berar in 
the first days of July. 

French West A frica : The results of the cotton season in Dahomey have been fairly 
satisfactory. 

Algeria'. The cultivation of cotton remains insignificant, covering scarcely 250 
acres, though the average of the five yearsending 1931-32 was 10,700acres and in 1926 
it covered nearly 22,000 acres. 

The rains in the first half of June were satisfactoiy and crop condition on i July 
was go, a little below that of a year previously (loo). 

Egypt : In June the weather was generally favourable ; the plants made up part 
of the leeway and condition was satisfactory, hut in some districts of the Delta they 
were still about 10 days late. Toward mid-July flowering was beginning to be general 
and boll formation showed normal density. 

Insect attacks had so far not caused damage and were being energetically combat¬ 
ted. Irrigation water was sufficient, the level of the Nile being above normal. The 
area cultivated is 1,873,000 acres against 1,135,000 last year, an increase of 65.0 %, 
and 1,840,000011 the average of 1927-31, an increase of 1*8 %. 

Uganda: Weather conditions during the month of May were very dry and the clear¬ 
ing and preparation of the land for the new cotton crop were delayed in many areas. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : According to the latest official information, production 
of ginned cotton for the 1932-33 season is estimated at about 576,200 centals (120,500 
bales of 478 lb. net weight), as against 1,007,200 (210,700 bales) in 1931-32 and an 
average of 592,600 (124,000) for the five seasons ending 1930-31. Percentages: 57.2 % 
and 97.2 % 

Union of South Africa: production of ginned cotton in the Union and in Swaziland 
is now estimated at 9,000 centals (1,900 bales), a decrease on the previous estimate, 32.3 % 
below the 1931-32 production and 79.3 % below the average of the five years ending 

1930-31- 
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FLAX 

Belgium : The low temperatures of the latter half of June and the almost daily 
rains and at times local storms caused laymg of the weaker plants. Generally there 
arc very few good fields. 

Bulgaria : On an area of 1,500 acres, which is 14S.5 % of that of 1932 and 167.6 % 
of the 1927-3E average, a production of 6,000 centals (to,6oo bushels) of seed, 97 -^ % 
of that of 1932 and 159.3 % of the average, and a production of 4,200 centals of fibre, 
256.8 % of that of 1932 and 2x9,7 % average, are expected. 

Hungary: Toward 5 July flowering had already ended. In places the crop was 
sparse and little developed. 

Yugoslavia : The weather conditions in June were in general favourable for the 
growth of flax. 

U, S. S.R.: On i July hoeing had been carried out on 2,513,000 acres destined 
for flax for fibre (dolgunets), that is, 47.5 % of the area sown. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 July): Weather has not been favourable, the excessive 
cold and frosts having caused serious losses. Partial resowing appears necessary and 
good rains are consequently needed. 

United States : In North Dakota flax was mostly in flower at the 1 x‘ginning of 
July, PrOvSpects were, in general, poor. 


Area and Crop Condition of Flax, 


COUNTRIieS 

Area Sown | 

Crop condition f) 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 5C933 

1932 
=? 100 

Aver 
= 100 

i-VlI -1933 

i-VI -1933 

I-VII -1932 

1,000 acres 







a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 



c) 

Austria. 


8 

10 



2.7 


— 

2.6 






Bulgaria. 

1 

1 

1 

150.0 

170.0 

no 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 


0 

— 

Finland. 

10 

10 

10 

102.3 

97.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

um 

Bi 

— 

France i) . , , , 

28 

25 

71 

111.1 

39.7 

70 

— 

— 


— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

Italy 

20 

22 

32 

90.2 

61.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . . 


99 

200 



— 

100 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

97 

Netherlands . . . 

12 

5 

33 

235.7 

3 I 9 

— 

— 

2 ) 60 

— 

— 

— 

2)66 

— 

— 

Poland. 


231 

279 



— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

Cxechoslovalda . 

17 

16 

40 

103.9 

42.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—, 

Yugoslavia , . . 


29 

33 


... 

2 ) e ) 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 


Canada ..... 

384 

454 

489 

84.6 

78.5 


_ 

69 


_ 

_ 


_ 

92 

United States . . 

1,755 

2,087 

2,915 

84.1 

60.2 

■— 

— 

53.4 

— 

— 


— 

— 

76.4 

India ...... 

3,239 

3,301 

2.123 

98.1 

103.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop conditions, see cereals table and note on page 431. 
1) Areas sown to and crop conditions on 1 June. — 2) Middle of the previous month. 
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HEMP 

Bulgaria: The great increase in area and the favourable weather of June lead to 
expectations of an excellent crop. In fact, according to the first estimate, fibre production 
is estimated at 67,200 centals against 3cj,rooiii 1932 and 30,300 in 1927-31, an increase 
respectively of 72.2 % and 121.7 %; production of seed is estimated at 63,900 centals 
^against 42,700 and 23,500. an increase lespectively of 49.7 % and 172.3 %. 

France: Area this year is 6,300 acres, a decrease of 15.0 % on that of last year 
'(7,400 acres) and a decreavSe of 41.0 % on the average of the five years ending 1927-31 
f 10.700 acres). 

Crop condition on j June was considered fairiy good and estimated at 63 against 
'65 at the same date Iasi year. 

Hungary : llmiiks to the rains hemp has continued to ameliorate. In general 
the crop was fairly high and well tillered toward 5 July, 

Italy : The area under hemp in 1933 is estimated at 146,000 acres against 134,000 
in 1932, an increase of 8.9 %, and 203,000 in 1927-31 a decrccase of 28 %, 

Poland : On 15 June condition of hemp was 3.1 against 3.3 on the corresponding 
<late of 1932. 

Yugoslav la : Alnunlaut rainfall in June was favourable for the growth of hemp. 
IS'o damage by adverse weather or insects is rep>rtecl. Toward tlie middle of the 
month of June, the crop condition of hemp varied from good to very good. 


HOPS 

Great Britain : In England and Wales in many southeastern hop gardens the bines 
were inclined to be somewhat weak and uneven. Yields in this district are anticipated 
to be rather below average In the West Midlands the bines were usually strong 
and healthy and yields are expected to be slightly above the average. More rain was 
needed at the end of June. 

Hungary : On 5 Jul}^ crop condition was satisfactory. 

Czechoslovakia : The crop is making good progress but is heavily infested with 
aphis. 


Yugoslavia : The damp, cold weather in June was very favourable to the growth 
•of hops the crop condition of which at mid-June varied from bad to good. 

United States : The area under hops is estimated at 27,000 acres against 22,000 in 
1932 and 23,000 on the average for the period 1927-1931 ; percentages : 122.9 and 116.4 . 
Production is calculated at 32,596,000 lb. against 24,120,000 in 1932 and 29,331,000 
on the average; percentages : 135.1 and iii.i. 
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TOBACCO 

Bulgarin : The nioui favourable weather in the latter half of June improved crop 
condition and allowed transplanting to be carried out under good conditions. Thanks 
to the iiicreavSe in area a production above the very poor one of last year is expected» 
being estimated at 424.400 centals against 312,000 centals in 1932 and 567,200 in 
1927-31, an increase of 36.0 % with respect to the fonuer figure and a decrease of 
25.2 % with respect to the latter. 

Greece : According to the last estimate of the Ministry of National Kconomy the 
area harvested in 1932 was 156,600 acres, 75.1 % of that in 1931 and 68.2 % of the 
1926-31 average. Due to this decline in unit-yield production wavS only 645,000 centals 
67,7 % of that obtained in 1931 and 46.0 % of the average. 

Hungary : Due to the generally cold weather development on 5 July was back¬ 
ward. Higher temperatures were needed. 

Czechoslovakia : Crop condition on i July in Slovakia was good. 

Yugoslavia : The weather conditions have favoured the growth of tobacco, the 
crop condition of which in mid-June varied from good to very good. 

United States : The tobacco area is estimated at 1,740,000 acres agaiiivSt 1,433,000^ 
in 1932 and an average of 1,907,000 for the period 1927-1931 ; percentages: 121.4 and 
91,2. The latest estimate of productionis 1,000,245,000 lb. compared with 1,033,330,000 
last year and 1,474,688,000 on the average ; percentages : 96.8 and 67.8. 

India : The crop lias been affected by tela in Hosliiapur and Jowar and by grass¬ 
hoppers in Rajanpurtahsil and Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Japan (Telegram of 20 July): Production of tobacco this year will be about 
146.6 millions pounds against 138.2 in 1932 and 145.6 on the average of the five years 
ending 1931. Percentages: 106.i and 100,7. 

Algeria: The rains at the end of May and in the first half of June were very bene¬ 
ficial and crop condition on i July remained the same as a month previously, 
being reckoned as average (100), while on i July 1932 it was no. 

The estimate of cultivated area has slightly increased; it is now 49,000 acres, a 
decrease of about 17 % on that of last year and of about 19 % on the average. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Cacao* 

Brazil: Up to the end of June the crop was coming down in larger quantities:^ 
than at the corresponding period of last year. This may be partly due to the 
improvement in the price of cacao. The following figures show tlie entries by rail in the 
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Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones for June and for the iirst two months of the season. 


with the corresponding figures for, last 

season. 





June 

May'June 

June 

May-June 


1933 

1933 

1933 ^ 

1932 

Ilheos zone (1000 lb.) . . . 

7,242 

7.653 

3>I35 

b 

00 

0 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) 

1.356 

1.441 

701 

701 


Prospects for the main crop are considered to be normal. The weather in June 
was dry especially during the first part of the month, precipitation at Ilheos for the whole 
month having been 6o millimetres (2 Vs inches) against the average of 169 millimetrevS 
(6.65 inches). 

According to the Bolsa das Mercadorias in Bahia the entries of the 1932-33 crop at 
Ilheos were 139 million pounds, of which 124 million or 89 % were carried by the 
railway ; the corresponding figures for were 125 million and i [3 million pounds, 

the latter figure being 91 % of the total for Ilheos. The production of the Rio de 
Contas valley in 1932-33 was 39 million pounds, of which 15 millions or 40 % was 
carried by the railway to Ilheos ; the corresponding figures for 1931-32 were 33 million 
and 6 million pounds, the latter figure being 17 % of the total for Rio de Contas. 

Trinidad : Picking was expected to be completed by the end of June and produc¬ 
tion was forecUvSt to be larger than that of 1932. Prices remain low. The problem of 
controlling witchbroom with the setting in of the w'et season is a grave one due to 
the financial burden involved. 

From Tobago it was reported in the earlier part of May that the young pods for 
the autumn crop were already showing. 

The hurricane of 27 Juno resulted in j^evore damage along the south coast over a 
belt five miles wide. The cacao divStricts of Cedros, Thin, Palo Seco, Sipaiia, Moruga 
and Gnayaguayare were affected, the trees having the appearance of liaving been burnt 
and all sliade trees liaving been destro3^od. In IJrin and Siparia, both moderately 
good cacao areas, in the southwest, the industry is described as having been wiped out 
for a number of i^ears. 

Tea. 


India : Weather throughout the tea districts of Northern India in May varied 
considerably but prospects improved where good rain had fallen ; in South India the 
monvsoon set in and crop prospects were not very good. Production up to the end of 
May showed a decrease of 2 V2 million pounds in North India and an increase of 2.48 % 
in vSonth India with respect to that up to the same date last yc^ar. 

Japan : On i July condition of tea was rather poor due to unfavourable weather. 

Coffee. 

Kenya: The unprecedented drought which has resulted from the failure of the 
long rains severely affected the development of the crop, which had given promise of 
being a record one of about 38 million pounds. Not only has development of the 



early crop, harvested between June and September, been prevented but, unless rain 
is experienced in coming weeks, the prospect of a crop toward the end of the year 
and early in 1934 from later flowering will largely disappear. The crop is now expec¬ 
ted to attain only 18 million pounds at the maximum. 

Colza, sesame and mustard. 

Austria : At the beginning of July ripening was in progress. Crop condition 
was 2.3 as at the beginning of June, against 3.0 on i July 1932. In isolated cases harves¬ 
ting had begun. 

Bulgaria : Despite the decrease in area a very abundant crop of sesame is expected, 
84,000 centals (4,200 bushels) agaimst 59,700 (3,000) in 1932 and 43,500 (2,200) in 1927-31, 
an increase respectively of 40.3 % and 92.%. P'or colza production is expected to 
be 40,800 centals (81,600 bushels), more than double that of 1932 but only 13.6 % of 
the 1927-31 average. This increase in production is especially due to the extension 
of area in relation to 1932, though the latter remains very much below the areas 
harvested in favourable years. 

Hungary : Given the lack of uniformity in the ripening of colza harvesting was in 
progress in 5 July in some areas and had already been teiminated in others. According 
to the first estimate the area liar vested this year is 19,200 acres against 32,800 in 1932 
and 23,800 ill 1927-31 (58.5 % ; 80.4 %). Production amounts to 143,000 centals 
(287,000 bushels) against 237.000 (473,000) and 180.000 (359,000), a decrease of 39.4 % 
and 21,3 % respectively. 

Netherlands : The area cultivated to rapeseed this year will be about 3.700 acres 
against 3,500 in 1932 and 5,500 on the average of the five years ending 193T ; percentages 
106.6 and 67.3. The corresponding production is estimated at about 65.500 centals 
(131,000 bushelvS) against 61,700 (123,500) and 113,000 (226,000) ; percentages 106.1 
and 58.0. 

The area cultivated to mustard this year will be about 7,700 acres, against 3,400 
in 1932 and 5,500 on the average. Percentages 226,1 and 140.7. 

Japan : Area under colza this year is about 200,000 acres, 98 % of that culti 
vated in 1932 and 112 % of the quinquennial average. 

Palestine : Sesame, sown in very small areas only, is very poor. 


Groundnuts 

United States : The total area under groundnuts is estimated at 1,643,000 acres 
against 2,421,000 in 1932 and 1,945,000 on the average for 1927-1931 ; percentages 67.9 
and 84.5. Crop condition on i July was 67,6 compared with 74.9 on i July 1932. 

French West Africa : The last crop in Senegal, which supplied about four-fifths of 
the total of French West Africa, appears to have been a good average; judging by the 
information from the various centres of production and the sales made in the first month 
of the year; it should thus approach fairly near 11 million centals unshelled nuts against 
the 4 million of 1931. the 1926-30 average of 10,783,000 and the 1923-27 average of 
10,035,000 centals. 
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It is in any case to be expected that the quantities exported will not be propor¬ 
tionally so large as in previous years, prices, which declined further at the end of the 
first quarter, having caused the natives to hold larger stocks than usual and to convert 
their nuts into oil for their own consumption or for local sale. 

Exports in the first four months of this year were in fact scarcely 40 % of those 
in the first quarter of 1932, though the crop is 150 % above that of 1931* 

Egypt: Germination and growth are satisfactory. Hoeing of the main crop and of 
eaily and late crops is proceeding. Crop condition on i July was 100, as on i July 1932. 

Jute. 

India : The preliminary estimate of area sown to jute this year is 2,480,000 acres, 
an increase of 15.7 % on the revised preliminary estimate of last year, wliich was 2,143,000 
acres, and a decrease of 18.6 % on the average of the corresponding estimates for 1927-31 
which is 3,048,000 acres. 

Sericulture. 

Bulgaria : During June the weather conditions were not too favourable and hindered 
silkwomi rearing. The quantity of silkworm eggs incubated this year nearly equals 
that of cocoons last year. Consequently production of cocoons this year is forecast to 
be about the same as last year, namely, 2,866,000 lbs., representing only 66.6 % of 
the .average production obtained during 1927-1931. 

Japan: At the beginning of July condition of mulberries was average. Production 
of spring cocoons this year will be about 397,330,000 lb. against 383,441,000 in 1932 
and 421,892,000 on the average of the live years ending 1931. Percentages; 103.6 and 
94.2. 


Persia : According to the reports received by the Ministry of Agriculture from Gilan 
and Mazandaran, the production of cocoons in these two principal silk-producing pro¬ 
vinces is quite satisfactory, considerably exceeding that of preceding years. 

Egypt : Progress of silkworms in June was excellent in Lower Egypt and medium 
in Upper Egypt. The quantity of eggs for hatching in 1933 was 861 ounces and the 
production of fresh cocoons is estimated at 108,000 pounds. This year is the first 
time these data have been published. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 


Uruguay : The following are the figures for wheat, oats and flax in the past year, 
which have been received very late. 







Average 

% 

1933*33 




1933*33 

1931*32 

1926-27 

1931*33 

Average 






1930*31 

~ 100 

= 100 

Wheat. 

J (000 

cent.). 

• • 3,147 

^,756 

7,016 ) 

46.6 

44.8 

[ (000 

bush.) 

• • 5,244 

11,259 

11,693 J 


Oats. . 

1 (000 

1 (000 

cent.). 
bush.) 

. . 248 
■ • 774 

996 

3 ,III 

801 1 

2.5041 

24.9 

30-9 

Linseed 

) (ooo 

1 (000 

cent.). 
bush.) 

. . 836 

* • 1,493 

2,711 

4,841 

1,593 1 
2.845 j 

30.8 

52*5 
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Poland: The supplementary data for 1932, compared with those of 1931 and the 
average of 1926-30, are as follows. 



Area | 

Production 




Aver. 

% 1932 



Aver. 



Aver. 

?oi932 

Countries 



1926 





1926 



1926 



1932 

1935: 



1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 






to 1930 

1931 

Aver- 



to X 930 



to 1930 

1931 

Aver- 





aa ZOO 

age 







=*100 

age 





= 100 







= zoo 


r,ooo acres 


1,000 centals | 

thousand bushels 


MUiizc . 

Mixtures of barley 

240 

243 

222 

98.7 

108.1 

2,331 

2,296 

1,968 

4,163 

4,099 

3,515 

101.6 

118.4 

and oats. 

340 

353 

354 

96.3 

961 

4,178 

4,876 

4,816 

7,203 

8,406 

8.304 

85.7 

86,7 

Other cereals mix- 





I) 








tures. 

229 

202 

2 ) 199 

113.6 

115.0 

2,523 

2,464 

I) 2,637 

4.350 

4,249 

1 ) 4.547 

102.4 

1)95.7 










thousand short tons 



Sugar-beet. 

287 

367 

517 

78.1 

55.5 

52,439 

60,875 

96,718 

2,621 

3,044 

4,836 

86.1 

542 










thousand pounds 



Hemp: 














Seed. 

} 

76 

76 

103.0 

103.9 

/ 313 

471 

456 

31,264 

47,102 

45,597 

66.4 

68.6 

Fibre. 

1 223 

3)8 

446 

22,274 

31,773 

44,585 

70.1 

50.0 










thousand bushels 



Wiisced. 

231 

252 

283 

91.8 

81.7 

919 

1,087 

1,477 

1,641 

1,941 

2,637 

84.5 

62.2 

Colza. 

81 

106 

62 

76.6 

131.1 

517 

963 

543 

1.035 

1,926 

1,086 

53.7 

95.3 










thotisiuid pounds 



Tobacco . 

13 

^ 13 

10 

97.0 

131.8 

189 

179 

125 

18,922 

17,936 

12,541 

105.5 

150.9 

. 

5 

1 

2) 6 

' 

2)77.6 

34 

“ 

.) 35^ 

3,436 

— 

2 ) 3,504 


2)m 


i) Average 1928 to 1930. — 2 ) Average 1926 to 1929. 


FODDER CROPS 

In June weather in the majority of European countries was very variable. 
There was abundant precipitation and temperatures below normal, save in Eatvia, 
Finland and the Scandinavian countries, where hot dry weather prevailed, and 
in the British Isles and Belgium, where the weather was rather dry only in the 
first half of the month, more or less abundant rains having subsequently fallen. 
On the whole, therefore, weather in the majority of European countries favoured 
fodder crops and especially mangolds, turnips and temporary meadows. In fact, 
except for Eatvia, Finland, Denmark and part of Italy, where it varied on i July 
from below average and bad to average, condition of these crops was above average. 
A sinailar situation held good for permanent meadows, while pasture, especially 
on the mountains, was in less favourable condition. 

Hay production may be considered satisfactory though in a number of coun¬ 
tries frequent rains hindered haymaking and had an unfavourable influence 
especially on quality. 
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In Africa dry weather prevailed in French Morocco and Tunisia in June. 
In the Union of South Africa, save in a few districts, the continued drought in May 
and the intense cold in June severely reduced pasturage and still further aggra* 
vated a situation already critical due to the uninterrupted drought of the pre¬ 
ceding months- 

In Canada and the United States the continued drought was unfavourable 
to fodder crops, of which the condition on i July was below average. The esti¬ 
mate of fodder production in the United States indicates rather unsatisfactory 
yields, particularly on permanent meadows. 

Condition of pastures in Canada and the United States at the beginning of 
July was also below average. 

In Argentina pastures have given poor yields, due to the scarcity of rains 
and to the frosts. 


Germany : Haymaking in the clover and other meadows was to a great extent 
hindered by the rainy weather and both quantity and quality of the hay wns frequently 
lowered by the crop having to remain standing too long. 

Austria : At the beginning of July fodder beet were growing wUl. 

The first cutting of temporary meadows (red clover, alfalfa and mixed cloxx'i*) was 
effected under good conditions; in the eastern regions ha}mraking was hindered by rainy 
weather. The growth of grass after the first cutting liUvS been .strong evcryvsiiere. Hay 
production from meadows capable of three cuttings was well advanced ni the beginning 
of July, particularly in the eastern regions. Haymaking ha.s been constantly checiced 
by rain. In places the quality of hay is bad owing to excessive moisture. 

Pastures have a good stand. Owning to frequent rains the soil has b(.‘en so soft¬ 
ened that grazing by livestock has destroyed much feed. 

Belgium : Yield of hay scarcely attained the average due to unfavourable w'eather 
ill the latter half of June. 

Bulgaria : The very damp weather during June w^as not in general very favour¬ 
able to the quality and yield of fodder crops. For vetches and fodder millet a fairly 
abundant crop is forecast. 

The preliminary estimates of production this year are as follows. 




1933 

1932 

% of 1933 
(1932 ^ 100 

Permanent meadows (000 centals) . 

. . 19,13^ 

20,768 

92.1 


(000 sh. tons) . 

- • 957 

1,03s 


Temporary meadows (000 centals) . 

• • 3,14s 

3.638 

86.5 


(000 sh. tons) . 

• • 157 

182 


Vetches 

(000 centals) . 

. . 10,166 

-^,543 

I19.0 


(000 sh. tons) . 

. . 508 

427 


Mangolds 

(000 centals) . 

. , 882 

992 

88.9 


(000 sh. tons) . 

. . 44 

50 


Fodder millet 

(000 centals) . 

. , 1.036 

77 A 

I 33‘9 


(000 sh. tons) . 

* • 52 

39 
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Estonia : In the spring, the weather conditions were unfavourable to the growth 
of fodder crops ; until the end of May temperatures w'ere Ioav and, though in June the 
weather was warm, drought hindered fgrowth. Owing to thevSe unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, the condition of green fodder crops is bad. 

Irish Free State : During June the weather was variable with alternate rains 
and heat and was generally favourable to growth. Pastures were all w^ell covered with 
excellent herbage all through the month. First crop hay was saved in good condition 
and the yield wras about average. 

Fodder supplies were ample to meet requirements. 

Milk yields show-ed the usual seasonal increase. 

Finland : In the following table are given the area and production of the prin¬ 
cipal fodder crops in 1933, ^93^ the average of 1927-31 : 


Area 

Average % 1933 


Crops 



1927 

1932 

Average 


1933 

1933 

to 1931 

= 100 

= 100 



(ooo acres) 




Peniianent meadows.. 

1.075 

1,075 

1.1S5 

TOO.O 

90.7 

Temporary meadows. 

2,5^8 

2,518 

2,600 

100.4 

97.2 

Fodder turnips. 

Ollier root and tuber crops for 

43 

47 

5^ 

91.1 

81.8 

fodder.. . 

65 

61 

68 

106.8 

95-2 

Pastures. 

1,236 

J.236 

1,-163 

100.0 

84-5 




Production 


Permanent meadows (ooo centals) . 

5.953 

8,084 

9,870 1 

66.3 

60.3 

(000 sh. tons) . 

298 

449 

493 1 

Temporary meadows (ooo centals) . 

(000 sh. tons) . 

56.465 

2,823 

65,963 

3,298 

56,531 1 

2,826 / 

85.6 

99-9 

Fodder turnips (ooo centals) . 

7.099 

ri,86i 

12,188 1 

59.9 

5S.2 

(ooo sh. tons) . 

355 

593 

609 j 


France : In the following table is indicated the area of fodder crops, estimated 


on I June, 


Mangolds. 

Annual fodder crops for hay 

leguminous crops .. 

Gramineous and mixed leguminous crops 

Grass. 

Permanent meadows. 

Total . . . 




Average 

% 

1933 

1933 

1933 

(000 acres) 

1927 
to 1931 

1932 
= roo 

Average 
= 100 

1,852 

1,851 

1,812 

100.T 

102.2 

1,687 

x, 7 i 4 

1,806 

98.5 

93-4 

7,253 

7.198 

7,139 

100,8 

101.6 

1,236 

1,174 

t,ii8 

105,2 

IJ0.5 

4,532 

4,^95 

4.645 

96.5 

97-6 

13,.529 

I3,3b2 

13,255 

101.2 

102.1 

30,089 

29,994 

29,775 

100.3 

lOI.I 
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The rains in June in all regions improved condition of fodder crops and meadows; 
in the stockrearing regions of the Centre they ended a persistent drought which was 
causing anxiety. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In IjJngland and Wales the first half of June 
was warm and dry followed by some local thunder showers but more rain was needed 
at the end of the month. Owing to the favourable weather conditions, haymaking 
was commenced somewhat earlier than usual. Tittle damage was done to the liay 
already cut and good progress was made during the fine intervals. The hay crop is 
light but of good quality. 

The present forecast for seeds hay is about 25 cwt. (1.4 short toius) per acre or 3 3/.^ 
cwt. (0.2 short tons) below the average of the ten years 1923-32 ; meadow hay : 17 3 /^ 
cwt. (i.o short tons) per acre or 3 cwt. (0.2 short tons) per acre below the ten year 
average. Pastures needed rain. Mangolds were satisfactory. Turnips and swedes 
germinated well and were satisfactory. Dry weather and fly necessitated some resowing. 

In Scotland the dry bright fodder conditions during July were almost ideal for 
hay-making. The crop may be rather light in some areas but the quality of the 
hay will be very good. 

In Northern Ireland, the growth of mangolds and turnips improved toward 
the end of the month. Some resowing of turnips was necessary; late sown turnips 
made slow growth and needed more rain. Hay yields are expected to be as good 
as last year on the average and in many districts there are excellent crops of good 
hay. Cutting commenced during the second week of June. Pastures were in good 
condition. 

Hungary : Mangolds were growing well. They arc luxuriant and healthy. Toward 
5 July the first cutting of clover and alfalfa had already been fiiUvShed. YieldvS were 
satisfactoT}?- as regards quantity whereas quality suffered owing to rain. Mai/.e for 
green fodder has, however, not grown w^ell. Hay yields from the first'eutting of pt‘r- 
manent meadows have been partly good and partly average. Quality has suffered owing 
to the rain. Cirowth of the grass after the first cutting was satisfactory. Pasture grass 
is adequate. 

Italy : Crops benefited from the rains in the first half of June. The first cut of 
meadows promises good yields. Haymaking has everywhere, however, been hindered 
by bad weather. 

Latvia : According to the reports of agricultural correspondents condition of tempo¬ 
rary meadows was average in 44.7 % casCvS, above average in 15,7 % and below' average 
in 39.6 %. The corresponding figures for permanent meadows were 52.8 %, 6.7 % and 
40-5 %* 

Lithuania : In June crops developed in average w-eather conditions. 

Netherlands : The areas under fodder plants this year, compared wdth those of last 
year and with the five-year average are as follows : 

% 1933 



1933. 

1932 

(000 acres) 

Average 

1927-31 

1932 
= 100 

Average 
=» 100 

Mangolds. 

. . no 

109 

lOI 

T01.2 

108.5 

Fodder carrots.- 

• • 4 

4 

5 

88.7 

75 ‘^ 

Kohl-rabi and turnips . . . 

29 

29 

31 

lOI.O 

937 

Clover. 

. . 70 

7 b 

78 

92.0 

89.5 

Other fodder plants .... 

, . 16 

14 


III.2 

92.5 

Temporary meadows.... 

. . 64 

47 

39 

138.0 

164,9 
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Growth of meadows, which was rather poor, somewhat improved toward the end 
of the month. 

Poland: In comparison with the estimate of 5 June the crop condition of mea¬ 
dows and pastures on 15 June improved slightly as a result of warmer weather and 
abundant rains during the first ten days of June. Only the departments of Stanislaw- 
6w, Wilno and Polesie report that excessive moisture has, in places, contributed 
to the deterioration of the condition of meadows in low lying regions. 

Switzerland : The deleterious effect of the bad weather in June was particularly 
apparent in the first cut of meadow grass. Hay-making commenced at the beginning 
of June in advantageous conditions and large supplies of good feed were laid in in the 
favoured districts. Due to stormy weather harvesting was very backward and unusually 
difficult. In many districts the hay remained standing too long and lost its feed value. 
Rarely has the condition of both permanent and temporary meadows been so unfav- 
ourabl}’’ affected as this season. Pastures particularly suffered from storms and 
late frosts. 

Czechoslovakia : Thanks to the rains condition of temporary meadows considerably 
mproved. Mowing began toward the middle of June but was hindered by the frequent 
rains and the cool weather. Condition of permanent meadows was less satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia : Frequent and abundant rains in June have caused floods which have 
damaged the meadows and pastures. 

Their crop condition at the middle of June was considered to be good. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 July) : Pastures have suffered from scarcity of rains 
and from frosts and available supplies of fodder are ratlier small. 

Canada : The preliminary estimates of area under fodder crops are as follows: 

% 1933 



1933 

1933 

Average 

1932 

Average 




1937-31 

xa 100 

= 100 



(000 acres) 




Turnips. 

.. 183 

175 

196 

104.7 

93-2 

Hay and clover . . 

. , 8,807 

8,812 

10,052 

99*9 

87.6 

Alfalfa. 

• • 653 

666 

773 

98.0 

84-5 

Fodder maize . . . 

• • 365 

366 

420 

99-8 

87.0 


Although this year’s areas are below the average, they do not differ greatly from 
those of last year. 

United States : Hay production this year is estimated as follows:— 

% 1933 



1933 

1932 

Avetage 

1932 

Average 




1927-31 

= 100 

100 



Area (000 acres) 




Tame hay. 

55.000 

52,819 

54.369 

104.1 

I 0 I .2 

Wild hay. 

14,000 

14.298 

13*419 

97*9 

104.3 



Production 




Tame hay (000 centals). . 

(000 sh. tons) . 

1,320,000 

66,000 

1,392,180 I 

69,609 

.443.8721 
72.194 J 

[ 94-8 

91.4 

Wild hay (000 centals). . 

178,000 

243.580 

227,900 1 

[ 73 -I 

78.1 

(000 sh. tons) . 

8,900 

12,179 

11.395 J 
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Pahi^tina : Vetch and oats mixtures for hay have given promising rcsultvS in a 
few places only; on the whole crops vary from 30 % to 70 % of the average. Bersim, 
which is all under'irrigation, has given .satisfactory yields. 

Egypt: The area under bersim this year is 1,639,000 acres against x,619,000 last 
year, an increase of 1.3 % and 1,548,000 in 1927-21, an increase of 5.9 %• 

The last cutting of bersim was completed in June and cutting of crops for seed 
was begun. Yields are average. 

French Morocco : June was in general a dry but not too warm month except 
in Mekties. Water supplies have shown normal variations for the season ; though in 
several regions the water supply is normal or even larger and though the level of soil 
moisture is constant, it is in other regions decreasing; the wells and tanks are drying 
up in several places. 

The lack of rains is leading to the progressive drying up of the grazing land ; on 
the Taza side of the mountains, however, they are sufficiently supplied with vegetation 
and at Marrakesh, thanks to the May rains, they are not yet exhausted. The dry 
grass still serves to feed livestock but this source needs to be supplemented by feed 
rom stubble land, which is fairly abundant at the moment. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Number of pigs in Germany. 

In the quarter from March to June 1933 the number of pigs underwent the 
increase usual for the time of year ; the increase was, however, more marked than 
in the corresponding period of 1933 and 1931. The total according to the latest 
estimate is almost the same as in June 1932 but remains appreciably below that 
of lune 1931. 

The number of young pigs under eight weeks old at the beginning of June 
1933 was relatively small. That of young pigs of eight weeks to six mouths 
increased from March but still remained below the beginning of 1932. On the 
other hand pigs for slaughter, especially young pigs, were more numerous than 
a year previously. 

With regard to the further development of the pork supply it is important 
to note that the number of brood sows at the beginning of June had increased 
with reference not only to the March figure but to that of June 1932. The rela¬ 
tion between the number of sows in farrow and that of a year previously has been 
again positive for the first time since March 1931 and amounts to 6,7 %. 
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Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 


Classification by sen 

7 

June 

3 

March 

I 

Dec. 

I 

Sept. 

June 

X 

March 

I 

Dec. 

z 

Sept. 

I 

June 

2 

Match 

X 

Dec. 

I 

Sept. 

2 

June 

AND AGE 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 







{1000 head). 






Totals . 

21172 

20,238 

22,859 

24,176 

21,289 

20,633 

23,808 

25,348 

22,529 

21,790 

23,442 

23,423 

19,805 

Sucking pigs under 8 














weeks of age . 

5,139 

5,152 

4,834 

6,326 

5,501 

5,014 

5,128 

6,804 

6,027 

5,750 

5,469 

6,522 

5,091 

Young pigs from S weeks 














to 6 months of age . , 

9,752 

9,379 

9,884 

10,341 

9,832 

9.976 

10,484 

10,980 

10,351 

10,231 

10,035 

9,809 

9,178 

Pigs from 6 months to i 














year of age . 

4,449 

3,966 

5,812 

5,435 

4,109 

3,853 

5,782 

5,391 

4,172 

3,939 

5,484 

5,125 

3,842 

Of wliich: 














Boars for service. . , 
Sows for breeding (tot¬ 

46 

46 

49 

46 

46 

47 

50 

51 

54 

58 

61 

57 

57 

al) . 

652 

528 

485 

517 

608 

549 

494 

569 

693 

706 

674 

812 

876 

So^vs covered .... 

(422) 

(316) 

(259) 

(255) 

(374) 

(323) 

(251) 

(276) 

(409) 

(425) 

1 (369) 

(442) 

(574) 

Other s\vine. 

3,751 

3,392 

5,278 

4,872 

3.455 

3.256 

5.238 

4,771 

3,425 

3.176 

4.749 

4,256 

2,909 

Pigs I year old and over . 

1,832 

1,741 

2,329 

2,075 

1,847 

1,791 

2,414 

2,173 

1,979 

1,870 

2,455 

1,967 

1,694 

Of which: 











1 

i 



Boars for service. . . 
Sows for breeding (tot- 

72 

66 

61 

75 

73 

67 

63 

73 

71 

62 

60 

61 

57 

iil) . 

1.511 

1,381 

1,384 

1,559 

1.534 

1,425 

1.459 

1,661 

1,663 

1,517 

1,503 

1,467 

1,356 

Sows covered .... 

(978) 

(832) 

(851) 

(832) 

(938) 

(875)1 

(870) 

(902) 

(1,021) 

(927) 

! (942) 

(861) 

(915) 

Other swine. 

1 249 

294 

884 

440 

240 

298 

893 

439 

246 

1 291 

1 892 

1 

440 

280 


i) Present territory, excluding the Saar. 


The number of pigs in the Netherlands. ^ 

The special organisation created by the pig crisis law has had another pig 
inventory compiled in March and April 1933. If the results are compared with 
those obtained at the time of the September-October inventory, a considerable 
decrease may be noted which is particularly very interesting in view of the fact 
that the number of sows for reproduction, which is generally larger in the spring 
than in the autumn, has decreased by 12 %. The total number of pigs is nearly 
23 % lower. The results are as follows : 


Boars for reproduction. 

Sows » » . 

Sucking pigs (under 6 weeks old) 

Pigs under 60 kg. 

Pigs 60 to 100 kg. 

Pigs over 100 kg. 


Total (including unspecified pigs) . . . 


Spring 

Autumn 

1933 

1932 

8,206 

10,103 

234 . 77 & 

264,794 

543.671 

534.584 

769.307 

1.011.543 

367.311 

624,142 

189,275 ■ 

289,818 

2,112,546 

2 > 735,733 
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Livestock in Switzerland. 

On 21 April 1933 a census of cattle and pigs was carried out. 

Cattle. 


Classification 

Absolute figures 

Increase (-1-) 
or decrease (—) 
for 1933 

Diintnlmlion 
in % 

I93X 

1933 ' 

Absolute 

figures 

0 / 

/o 


1933 

Calves of 6 months and over; 







for slaughter. 

56.995 

61,879 

•h 4,884 

+ 8.6 

3.5 

3,7 

for rearing. 

225,271 

184,512 

- 40.759 

- 18.1 

14.0 

11,0 

Young cattle of 6 months to i year. 

108,407 

111,226 

+ 2,819 

4* 2.5 

6.7 

6.6 

Heifers: 







of 1 to 2 years . 

188,520 

215,389 

+ 26,869 

4* 14.2 

11.7 

12.8 

of over 2 years,. 

103,213 

127,722 

+ 24,509 

+ 23.7 

6.4 

7.6 

Cows: .. 

868,269 

912,766 

+ 44,497 

+ 5.1 

54.0 

54.2 

Bulls: 







of I to 2 years . 

28,906 

26,429 

- 2.477 

- 8.6 

1.8 

1.6 

of over 2 years. 

7,633 

10,998 

4- 3,365 

4- 44.1 

0.5 

0.6 

Oxen: 







of 1 to 2 vcars.. 

12,209 

19,224 

+ 6,934 

4' 56.4 

0.8 

1.1 

of over 2 years. 

9,514 

13,787 

+ 4.273 

4- 44.9 

0.6 

0.8 

Total . . , 

1,609,0J8 

1,683,932 ! 

4- 74,914 

4- 4.7 

100.0 

100.0 


The number of cattle has increased in all cantons since 1931. The total 
increase amounts to 75,000 or 4.7 %. If the various age and use categories 
are considered the changes appear more marked and sometimes even contrary 
to those recorded for the total of cattle. The number of dairy cows has thus 
increased as a whole and that^of young cattle over one year old and that of 
aahmals for fattening have increased notably, while that of calves for rearing 
shows a heavy decline. The number of dairy cows, which is 913,000, has' in¬ 
creased by 44,500 ( 5 - 1 %) since 1931. There is also an increase not previously 
rivalled in cattle for milk production and this tendency may be still further noted, 
given the increase in heifers, unless a great part of these are delivered for slaughter 
or sold abroad. Except in canton Lucerne the number of dairy cows has every¬ 
where increased. This increase is especially pronounced in western Switzerland, 
the north-west and the cantons of Zurich, Schaffhausen, Orisons, Thurgovie and 
Ticino. The number of calves for slaughter (61,880) increased by 4,900 (8.6 %) 
on that in 1931. The great development of stock fattening finds expression in 
the increase of oxen from one to two years old (+ 56.4 %) and of oxen over two 
years (+ 44.9 %). In some cantons only this category is inferior in numbers 
to those recorded in 1931 and development remains below average in cantons 
Zurich and Ticino. 

The decrease of 3 % in the number of pigs since 1931 may be considered 
as small. The change varies from one region to another. In some of the prin¬ 
cipal centres of pig rearing a number even higher than that of 1931 was recorded 
in 1933. The number of pigs is at present still well above the average, a fact 
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Pigs. 


. Classification 

Absolute figures 

Increase {+) 
or decrease (—) 
for 1933 

Distribution 
in % 

1931 

i9j3 

Absolute 

figures 

% 

1931 

1933 

Young pigs of 2 months and over. 

246.988 

236.890 

— 10.098 


4.1 

26.7 

26.4 

Ytung pigs and pigs of 2 to 6 months .... 

349,104 

328,432 

— 20,672 

— 

5.9 

37.7 

36.6 

Pigs of over 6 months for fattening .. 

237.197 

247,028 

+ 9.831 

+• 

4.1 

25.6 

27.5 

Sows . 

89,296 

81.379 

— 7,917 

— 

8.9 

9.6 

9.1 

Boars. 

i 3.521 

3,720 

+ 199 


5.7 

0.4 

0.4 

Total . . . 

926J06 

897,449 

— 28,657 

— 

3J 

100.0 

100,0 


that will continue to influence unfavourably the marketing of other categories 
of stock for slaughter. 

On the occasion of the cattle and pig census some cantons carried out an 
enumeration of sheep and goats. In canton Berne horses were also enumerated. 
The total of horses shows a slight regression in this canton with respect to that 
in 1931. On the other hand there has been an increase in the number of brood 
mares. The increase in sheep in canton St. Gall is particularly interesting. As 
regards goats there has been on the whole a further slight diminution in those 
cantons where an enumeration was made. 


Number of pigs in the United States. 

The number of pigs saved in the spring season of 1933 is estimated at 51,030,000 
head for the whole of the country or 3 % more than in 1932. About half the increase 
was due to an increase in the number of sows farrowing and the other half to an 
increase in the average number of pigs saved per litter. Spring farrowings in 
1933 numbered 8,702,000 head (+ 1.4 %). The number of sows to farrow in 
the fall season of 1933 is estimated at 5,240,000 head (+ 8 %). 

The number of hogs over 6 months of age on farms on i June was 15 % 
larger than last year. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Germany : On the basis of the total number of milch cows (9,802,000) and milch 
goats (2,021,000) existing in Germany a production of 5,125 million Imperial gallons 
(6,155 million American gallons) of cow milk and of 242 (291) millions of goat milk 
will be obtained in 1932, a total of 5,367 (6,446) million gallons. The corresponding 
figures for 1931 were 5,037 (6,050) million, 242 (291) million and 5.279 (6,340) million 
gallons. 

Estonia : Owing to the poor condition of green fodder, milk production has dimin¬ 
ished. 
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France : The condition of stock, which was beginning to cause acute uncertainty, 
particularly in the Centre, recovered somewhat in consequence of the rains in June, 
which ended the persistent drought,' 

Stock for slaughter appear exceptionally numerous this year in the West. Animals 
01 thB Evi ViUette market attained record figures, unseen since the end of 1929. on certain 
days in June, This is due to the fact that fattening has been further advanced this 
year due to the abnormal winter and that, owing to the drought, the bad condition of 
the grass, financial difficulties of rearers and other circumstances, the first animals, fatte¬ 
ned on pasture, were put on the market much earlier than usual. In consequence 
the stock market situation was further aggravated in June. 

Production of milk and of butter, which has decreased due to the persistent drought 
in some of the principal cattle-rearing regions, improved at the end of June. That 
of eggs decreased, as normally for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern :] In sScotland the grazing season is now at its 

height and the quantity of concentrated foods used for milch cattle is very small. Sup¬ 
plies are ample. At^the beginning of June the yield was rather above the average for 
the season but production fell of! somewhat towards the end of the mouth. 

In Northern Ireland the condition of store and dairy cattle is good. Sheep are 
in good condition. Milk supplies are plentiful. 

In most parts of the country the weather was generally favourable during the 
lambing season of 1933. I^isease was less prevalent than in recent years. For Eng¬ 
land and Wales, losses of lambs were 8 % of total births (10 % in 1932), losses of ewes 
4 % (5 %)• The net lamb crop was about 8,900,000 and the number of ewes lost, 
330,000. 

Netherlands : Dairy production in June was normal. 

Switzerland : The preliminary estimate of milk deliveries to the depots in May 
gives, for 750 societies, an average increase of 15.6 % compared with those of last 
year. 

The increase is 13.9 % for German Switzerland and 20 % for French Switzerland. 
The measures to restrict production taken by the different federations were not effective, 
during May as most of them were, in the preliminary stage and could not be applied 
until latar. Compared with May 1931, the deliveries have increased by rpughly 18 %* 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 July) : Health of livestock is good, 

French West Africa: The livestock situation was satisfactory in Senegal and 
Dahomey during the first half of this year, despite some cases of cattle pest, which 
ware rapidly checked by vaccination, and of peripneumonia in Senegal. In the French 
Sudan, however, a fairly widespread epidemic of cattle pest appeared and caused some 
losses; peripneumonia has also been noted in some herds. 

^ Union of South Africa : |In May the comparatively mild autumn conditions 
confctnuad during the first three weeks but winter set in in earnest in the last week of 
tha month with severe cold and frosts. Except for the southwestern districts of the. 
Cape Province and the south coastal belt the severe drought continued without relief. 
The sharp frost definitely reduced the value of the grazing in the inland areas and live¬ 
stock Suffered accordingly. 
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Ill the inland areas the feeding and watering of stock during the remainder of 
the winter is a problem without solution for many farmers. It is many years since 
such wholesale trekking with stock has been necessary. Roads have at times been 
impassable owing to the masses of sheep and cattle on the move. Sheep from the 
evacuated northwestern districts of the Cape Province have largely sought refuge in 
the Karroo, which is already hard-pressed to provide the necessary grazing and water 
for local stock. Stock from the Orange Free State have trekked into the eastern [Cape 
Province and the Natal highveld and those from the Transvaal have moved in large 
numbers to the lowveld. It is, however, impossible for the favoured areas to carry 
the entire stock of the Union and that there will be heavy mortality before the first 
summer rains seems inevitable. The position has been aggravated by the scarcity 
of drinking water in many areas where grazing is still plentiful, by the restrictions 
imposed consequent on outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease and Fast Coast fever and 
by the absence of green feed due to the shortage of irrigation water. This season's 
lambs will have to be destroyed on a wholesale scale in order to save the ewes. The 
only area in the Union where a change for the better had been noted was the south¬ 
western districts of the Cape Province, where the drought was broken toward the end 
of May by good general rains. Toward the end of June, however, a severe cold spell 
in the Cape Province and the Orange Free State worked havoc amongst the stock already 
emaciated by the prolonged drought. 

New Zealand.: In the first nine months of the 1932-33 season butter production 
reached a total of over 358 million pounds, an output no less than 22.4% above that 
in the corresponding period of the 1931-32 season. Similar figures for cheese show an 
increase of 13.7 %. The total butterfat output shows an increase of 18.4 %. 


latest information 

Netherlands : Crop condition on 13 July, according to the Institute's system, was 
as follows ; wheat 101; rye 103 ; barley 100; oats 106 ; flax 101; colza 100 ; potatoes 
no; sugar*beet 112. 
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TRADE 




MAY 

1 

Ten months (August i-May $ 1 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i~July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 1 

Imports || 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1932*33 1 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 II 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countriss: 
Bulgaria. 

293 

212 

Wheat 

0 

. — The 

0 

Lisand ceri 

1,556 

tals (i ce 

5,326 

:ntal = i( 

0 

30 lb.). 

0 

5,688 

0 

Hungary. 

216 

375 

0 

0 

2,458 

7,284 

2 

0 

7,912 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

194 

209 

0 

9 

487 

1,248 

483 

342 

1,598 

346 

Rumania. 

0 

311 

0 

2 

24 

20,913 

9 

7 

21.200 

9 

U. S. S. R. 


0 


77 

10,863 

39,820 

1,373 

337 

39,820 

1,515 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

148 

0 

0 

503 

8,175 

0 

0 

8,796 

0 

Canada ...... 

12.879 

9,326 

2 

9 

124,061 

88,397 

31 

66 

109,685 

75 

United States , . . 

9 

4,370 

626 

384 

11.475 

46,626 

4,616 

6,219 

52,803 

7.361 

Argentina. 

8.419 

7,203 

_ 


59,701 

75,182 

— 

— 

82,114 

— 

Chile. 




[) 7 ; 

0 7 : 

t) 697 

1 ) 0 

9 

0 

Turkey. 

4 

130 

0 

0 

132 

882 

0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria. 





[) 4.500 ; 

I) 3,075 : 

r) 858 

1 ) 1,131 

4,837 

1,462 

Tunis. 

134 

104 

0 

20 

2,745 

2,178 

337 

375 

5.337 

401 

Australia. 

5.631 

9,125 

0 

0 

65,048 

64,552 

0 

0 

73,793 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

106 

11 

1,839 

1.122 

12,509 

7.293 

15,214 

13.347 

7,313 

21,006 

Austria. 

0 

0 

787 

302 

0 

0 

5,390 

5,273 

0 

6,418 

Belgium. 

163 

157 

2,690 

3.005 

1,706 

3,208 

22,295 

25,439 

3,587 

31,478 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

403 

525 

15 

9 

5,344 

7,586 

9 

8,719 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

161 

0 

6,482 

B^tonia. 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

247 

0 

256 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

809 

514 

4 

13 

7,066 

5,415 

13 

6,369 

Finland. 

0 

0 

86 

49 

0 

0 

754 

335 

0 

428 

France. 

0 

0 

1,409 

5.719 

46 

9 

20,477 

40,495 

9 

53.138 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

77 

434 

11,268 

9,879 

467 

1,076 

103.265 

115,644 

1,206 

137,664 

Greece. 

0 

0 

1,063 

1.332 

0 

0 

9,815 

12,024 

0 

14,116 

Italy. 

0 

0 

774 

4,198 

13 

18 

9,815 

16,491 

18 

22,547 

I<atvia. 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2 

0 

18 

395 

0 

575 

Norway. 

0 

0 

445 

97 

0 

0 

2,831 

2.886 

0 

3.294 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

904 

1,138 

496 

101 

12,580 

14,685 

110 

1 17,875 

Portugal ..... 


_ 

37 

49 


— 

459 

564 


1393 

Svreden. 

0 

2 

126 

128 

11 

9 

1,821 

3,102 

9 

4,054 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

4 

791 

911 

13 

13 

9,718 

10,776 

18 

12.683 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

1,153 

1,008 

2 

4 

3.541 

11.111 

4 

13,199 

India. 

2 

2 

152 

0 

40 

174 

946 

179 

183 

179 

Japan. 

_ 

— 

1,127 

1.537 

— 


10,042 

13,651 

..... 

17,070 

Syria and Lebanon. 

2 

13 

46 

101 

262 

494 

218 

198 

511 

328 

Egypt . 


... 

• • * 


I) 7 1 

I) 0 

I) 2 

I) 844 

2 

994 

Union of South Africa 

... 


... 

... 

I) 0 

I) 4 - 

I) 152 

I) 888 

2 

1,034 

New Zealand, . . . i 





I) 0 

r) 0 

I) 701 

I) 75 

0 

258 

Totals ... 

28,131 

32,138 

26,537 

32,303 

299,155 

376,110 

250,870 

310,288 

427,517 

392,726 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria ..... 

2 

4 

Rye. 

0 

— Thoi; 

0| 

isand ceni 

66 

:als (i' cei 

985 

ital = io( 

0 

0 lb.). 

0 1 

990 

0 

Hungary . 

315 

179 

0 

0 

1,113 

1,296 

0 

0 

1,486 

0 

T/ithuania . 

0 

0 

0 

01 

35 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

Poland . 

562 

75 

0 

0! 

5,216 

2,143 

216 

123 

2,513 

123 

Rumania .....< 

0 

49 

0 

0 

9 

1.649 

0 

0 

1,678 

0 

U, S. S. R . 

148 

— 


5,199 

23,579 

— 


23,640 


Canada . 

15 

948 

0 

0 

1,484 

3,053 

0 

0 

5,066 

0 

United States . . . 

0 

126 

— 

— 

20 

315 

— 

— 

622 

— 

Argentina . 

487 

403 

— 

— 

1,722 

4,971 


— 

5,097 

— 

Turkey . 

22 

11 

0 

0 

284 

639 

0 

0 

690 

0 

Algeria . 

... 

... 



I) 11 

I) 11 

X) 0 

1) 0 

29 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

2 

15 

750 

2,321 

2,974 

2,041 

6,581 

8,369 

2,046 

12,103 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

88 

198 

0 

0 

414 

1,305 

0 

1,728 

Belgium . 

7 

121 

245 

340 

276 

569 

2,183 

2.022 

639 

2,709 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

381 

161 

0 

0 

4,824 

3,752 

0 

4.731 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

13 

iHnland . 

0 

0 

190 

163 

0 

0 

924 

633 

0 

1.202 

Fmnce . 

0 

0 

15 

126 

0 

0 

370 

1,424 

0 

1,735 

Italy .. 

0 

0 

13 

11 

0 

0 

245 

128 

0 

157 

lAtma . 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

' 93 

0 

99 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

262 

214 

0 

0 

2.540 

1 3,139 


3.415 

Netherlands . . . . 

2 

40 

300 

251 

66 

322 

3,477 

' 3,161 

331 

4,193 

^ Sweden . ..... 

0 

4 

9 

24 

13 

20 

262 

; 957 

26 

1334 

f,;. Switzerland . . . . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

315 

' 75 

0 

108 

s Czcdu^ovakia. . . 

2 

0 

1 2 

128 

53 

7 

91 

' 4.930 

7 

5,124 

j,!; Totals . , . 

_ 

M16 

2,123 

2,257 

3,955 

18,541 

41,540 

22,448 30,126 

44,867 

38,776 


, Aotei pagft 495. 
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May 


Ten months (August j-May 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 3r) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORXS I 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 1 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 [ 

193^-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 
Germany. 

243 

\ 

2 

VhesLt 0 

4 

our. — 

9 

Thousand 

1,684 

centals 

62 

[1 cental 
64J 

= TOO lb. 

172 

. 

64 

229 

Belgium ...... 

4 

7 

0 

2 

49 

60 

57 

44 

73 

51 

Bulgaria. 

2 

97 

0 

0 

51 

697 

0 

0 

752 

0 

Spain. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

France. 

395 

139 

62 

18 

3,481 

4,394 

410 

205 

4,764 

262 

Hungary. 

31 

108 

0 

0 

754 

1,940 

0 

0 

2,130 

0 

Italy. 

243 

157 

24 

15 

3,109 

1,925 

238 

245 

2,235 

287 

I^atvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ifithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20 

22 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Poland. 

9 

13 

0 

0 

214 

472 

0 

4 

511 

4 

Rumania. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

13 

853 

0 

0 

855 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

11 

0 

0 

51 

84 

0 

0 

104 

0 

Canada . 

M07 

906 

15 

4 

8,494 

8,558 

40 

35 

10351 

4C 

United States . . . 

631 

646 

0 

0 

7.192 

13,576 

2 

0 

15,091 

0 

Argentina. 

112 

106 

— 

— 

882 

1,371 

— 


1,548 


Clille. 





I) 4 

I) 15 

I) 231 

I) 0 

29 

0 

India. 

24 

64 

0 

0 

284 

745 

2 

0 

836 

0 

Turkey . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

11 

4 

Japan . 

666 

403 

2 

9 

5,697 

2,641 

11 

101 

3,470 

106 

Algeria. 





1 ) 346 

I) 86 

I) 57 

I) 49 

157 

57 

Tunis .-. 

20 

18 

4 

0 

143 

115 

44 

IS 

146 

20 

.Australia. 

944 

1,124 

0 

0 

10,880 

12,086 

0 

0 

13,995 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Austria. 

0 

0 

24 

93 

0 

7 

483 

992 

7 

1,261 

Denmark. 

2 

2 

60 

86 

13 

11 

631 

1,144 

13 

1,290 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

15 

9 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

2 

207 

337 

0 

24 

1.579 

3,344 

26 

4,048 

Finland. 

0 

0 

101 

106 

0 

0 

1,003 

1,347 

0 

1,590 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

377 

520 

988 

1,003 

3,673 

4,672 

7.509 

9,639 

5,628 

11,224 

Greece. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 

62 

0 

66 

Norway. 

0 

0 

101 

22 

4 

9 

930 

1,162 

11 

1,358 

Netlierliinds .... 

0 

4 

62 

62 

18 

68 

743 

646 

71 

723 

Portugal. 

— 


11 

15 

— 

— 

201 

128 

— 

201 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

37 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

9 

86 

7 

7 

313 

970 

9 

M82 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

26 

29 


— 

320 

359 


401 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



— 


I) 767 

I) 877 

— 

1,144 

Indo-China .... 



29 

37 

— 

... 

289 

346 

— 

388 

Syria and I/ibanon . 

4 

2 

84 

51 

82 

90 

699 

344 

93 

397 

Egypt . 





I) 2 

I) 0 

1 ) 185 

1 ) 2,064 

0 

2.430 

Union of South Africa 





I) 2 

I) 2 

I) 7 

I) 13 

2 

15 

New Zealand. . . . 

,.. 




I) 2 

r) 2 

I) 185 

I) 172 

4 

238 

Totals . . . 

4,820 

4,340 


*iV^o 

47,158 

54,629 

17,025 

24332 

63,239 

29,068 

Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria . 

Spain . 

4 

2 

Barle 

0 

y. — Th 

0 

ousand a 

110 

mtals (1 * 

401 

zental = i 

0 

00 lb.). 

0 

406 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

49 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Hungary . 

126 

2 

0 

0 

1,299 

51 

0 

7 

55 

7 

Lithuania . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland ...... 

95 

97 

0 

0 

3,400 

3,104 

0 

0 

3,146 

0 

Rumania . 

549 

455 

0 

0 

9,760 

14,745 

0 

0 

15,913 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

64 

366 

0 

0 

3,488 

1,777 

2 

2 

2,112 

2 

U. S. S. R . 


0 



7,665 

17,783 

— 


17,789 

— 

Canada . 

***60 

822 

0 

0 

2,388 

5,199 

0 

0 

6,499 

0 

United States . . . 

161 

311 

— 

— 

3,598 

1,922 

— 

— 

2324 


Argentina . 

922 

243 

— 

— 

6,909 

6,338 

— 

— 

6,418 

— 

Chile . 



... 

97 

I) 428 

I) 0 

I) 0 

492 

0 

India . 

0 

33 

0 

0 

4 

408 

0 

0 

666 

0 

Syria and X^ebanon . 

0 

7 

18 

13 

31 

377 

331 

93 

384 

104 

Turkey . 

42 

187 

0 

0 

802 

2,813 

0 

0 

2,996 

0 

Egypt . 





I) 79 

I) 0 

I) 0 

?71 

2 

273 

Tunis ....... 

"’174 

68 

0 

0 

2,566 

196 

35 

551 

820 

556 

Australia . 

203 

95 

0 

0 

1,241 

1,523 

0 

0 

1,614 

0 

Importing Countrus: 

Germany . 

Austria . 

0 

0 

408 

988 

4 

18 

2,952 

13,946 

18 

15,970 

0 

0 

161 

123 

0 

0 

1.572 

1.881 

0 

2,075 

Belgium . 

64 

121 

624 

536 

1,232 

1,453 

8,250 

8.459 

1,676 

9396 

Denmark . 

73 

11 

170 

238 

417 

450 

1,792 

2.676 

474 

3,331 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

26 

68 

311 

26 

483 

Prance. 

0 

0 

311 

791 

4 

15 

6,881 

8,157 

15 

9.482 

Gr.Brit. and N. Irel. 

4 

0 

873 

540 

40 

9 

11,786 

12,754 

31 

14,039 

Greece . 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

20 

168 

0 

172 

Italy .. 

0 

0 

60 

93 

0 

0 

880 

758 

0 

800 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Norway . 

0 

0 

2 

79 

0 

0 

90 

780 

0 

794 

Netherlands .... 

9 

20 

582 

397 

101 

260 

7.427 

7,890 

262 

9,112 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

53 

214 

0 

0 

4,096 

2,635 

2 

2,989 

Yugoslavia .... 

tl 

0 

0 

0 

37 

13 

4 

37 

13 

37 

Algeria . 

Totals . . , 

2,565 

’i‘840 

3,273 

’4^030 

1 ) 75 

45,400 

I) 595 
59,913 

I) 1,852 
48,038 

J) 2,141 
63,521 

620 

64,988 

2.520 

72,146 


I) S«e page 495. 
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May 

Ten months (August i~May 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

1 Imports 

^ Exports 

Imports 

Export-s 

Imports 


1933 1 1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 1 I93i'32 

1932-33 1 1931*33 

1931*32 

1931*32 


Oats* — Thousand centals {i cental =* loo lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

9 

7 

Hungary. 

62 

0 

lyithuania. 

0 

0 

Poland. 

22 

11 

Rumania ..... 

2 

7 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

159 

108 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

Cauada . 

311 

551 

United States . , . 

22 

33 

Argentina. 

558 

1.594 

Chile. 

Algeria. 


Tunis. 

2 

0 

Australia. 

2 

13 

Importing Countries: 



Germany. 

37 

0 

Austria. 

0 

0 

Belgium. 

0 

7 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

Finland.. 

0 

0 

France ...... 

0 

0 

Gr.Brit. and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

Italy. 

0 

0 

'I,atvla, ...... 

11 

0 

Norway. 

0 

0 

Netherlands .... 

2 

0 

Sweden ..... 

0 

49 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

Totals . . , 

1,201 

2,382 


0 

7 

33 

71 

0 

0 

335 

"4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

187 

46 

0 

0 

626 

236 

0 

0 

2,831 

631 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3,318 

4,032 

0 

7 

1,166 

705 

— 


9,231 

14,853 



I) 159 

I) 196 



1 ) 121 

I) 271 

0 

0 

93 

141 

0 

0 

86 

79 

42 

9 

174* 

9 

9 

119 

0 

0 

104 

150 

7 

. 26 

86 

49 

64 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

2 

20 

24 

467 

4 ‘ 

7 

529 

939 

22 

201 

212 

256 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

37 

0 

2 

260 

126 

24 ; 

42 

106 

29 

46 : 

121 

348 

516 

0 

0 

1,742 

2,731 

18,540 1 

21,772 


9 

212 

73 

218 

0 

2 

7 1 

2 

0 ! 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

0 

293 

1 0 

0 

55 

884 

t 57 

0 ' 

0 

2 

1 0 

683 

556 

4,628 

, 655 

4 

18 

895 

! 22 


— 

16,486 

*** 

0 

I) 0 

223 

1 0 

31 

1 ) 368 

295 

1 384 

0 

0 

212 

0 

2 

2 

. 108 

2 

386 

201 

9 

. 223 

536 

1,228 

0 

1,464 

739 1 

1,140 

37 

U04 

309 

421 

6 b 

500 

0 

1 7 

0 

7 

68 

1 -40 

20 

55 

1,049 

2,196 

7 

3.214 

5,150 

6.986 

203 

8.494 

2,341 

3,327 

0 

4.074 

0 

7 

0 

7 

13 

273 

2 

273 

2,308 

1,953 

44 

2,383 

522 

946 

181 

1,105 

4,374 1 

4,297 

2 

5.033 

18,524 

24,235 

24,759 

29,676 


BxpoHing Comtries; 

Bulgaria. 

Xtutnauia. 

Yugoslavia .... 
tJuited States . . . 

Argentina. 

Brazil. 

Java and Madura . 

Indo-China. 

Syria and I^banon. 
Turkey ...... 

Egypt. 

Union of South Africa 

Impotiing Countries: 

Germany ..... 

Austria. 

Belgium. . . . . , 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Irish Free State . , 
Finland ...... 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy.. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

.Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Cz^oslovalda. . . 

Canada . 

Japan. 

Tunis ....... 

Totals . . . 




See notes page 495. 


465 

2.8)1 

1,396 

368 

11.938 


309 

0 

46 

4 


0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

802 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18^93 


Maize* •— Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 






Seven months 






^November i»May 31 ] 


276 

0 

0 

2,216 

2,097 

0 

0 

2,211 

0 

0 

26,605 

22,983 

0 

0 

134 

0 

0 

7.200 

1.453 

0 

24 

141 

4 

18 

2,624 

999 

60 

159 

14,908 

— 

— 

54.706 

104,691 





— 

I) 0 

i) 0 

_ 

__ 



—1 

1 ) 1.248 

1 ) 1.993 



"‘no 

— 

— 

2,264 

1,382 



0 

82 

13 

■4 

7 

183 

24 

31 

0 

0 

143 

172 

0 

0 



... 

I) 154 

i) 7 

I) 4 

I) 31 

33 

0 

0 

3,510 

1,625 

0 

0 

0 

216 

1,986 

0 

0 

4,594 

10,095 

0 

800 

635 

0 

0 

6,605 

4,434 

66 

1,585 

1,612 

575 

904 

10,14] 

11,087 

0 

1,486 

1,967 

0 

0 

8,889 

12,716 

0 

101 

403 

0 

0 

1,239 

3,907 

0 

661 

1,005 

0 

0 

3,516 

7,264 

0 

90 

35 

0 i 

0 

542 

276 

2 

955 

1.594 

2 1 

22 

11,305 

13,435 

260 

3.774 

4,158 

98) ; 

1.715 

31,925 

37,435 

0 

108 

132 

0 ' 

0 

388 

3,186 

2 

0 

2 

2,191 

62 

0 

247 

’ 0 

84 

2.370 

2 

4 

1,076 

9,599 

0 

362 

269 

Q 

0 

1,916 

2,339 

18 

1.956 

2,269 

64 

154 

20,607 

23,609 

0 

11 

4 

0 

0 

42 

62 

■*" 

139 

126 



617 

675 

0 

357 

346 

0 

0 1 

2,725 

3,415 

0 

108 

214 

0 

0 

1,281 

2,092 

0 

306 

650 

0 

0 

M13 

7,557 

0 

256 

256 

20 

7; 

3.045 

2,568 

— 

20 

236 

— 

— i 

37 

1.508 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

322 

18,192 

13,461 

20,307 1 

1 

104,509 

140,277 

111,850 1 

j 

158,066 


Twelve 

MONTHS 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

2,890 

I 0 

34,421 

1 2 

1,825 

26 

3,084 

220 

175,846 

— 

2 

— 

2,467 

— 

3,459 


7 

37 

373 

0 

15 

46 

4,991 

0 

0 

17,007 

0 

7,628 

1,385 

18,691 

0 

21,231 

0 

6,931 

0 

13.658 

0 

582 

26 

25,869 

3.208 

64.058 

0 

3.382 

93 

939 

7 

15,737 

0 

4.092 

223 

36,892 

0 

126 


1,407 

0 

6.135 

2 

3,717 

0 

9.958 

13 1 

3.891 

—■ i 

1.695 

0 

324 

234,337 

264,281 
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COUNTRIES 

M.\Y 

Five months (January t-May 31 ) 

Twelve 

(January 

; MONTHS 

r-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1 1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (r cental = 100 lb.). 



Spain . -. 

11 

[ 84 

1 0 

0 

57 

408 

0 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

571 

! 218 


2 

1,733 

1,579 

60 

22 

' 3,505 

55 

United States . . . 

71 

317 

1 22 

II 

741 

‘ 1,299 

132 

112 

2,586 

190 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

I) 42 

I) 256 

— 

— 

615 

— 

India. 

5,148 

5,366 

20 

196 

. 21,625 

28,219 

231 

295 

48,001 

683 

IndO‘China. 

2,868 

2,811 

— 

— 

14,359 

12,097 

—. 

— 

26,983 

— 

Siam. 

2,875 

2,787 

— 

— 

16,065 

14,026 

— 

— 

34,106 

—• 

Hgypt . 


... 


... 

1 ) 668 

I) 95 

I) 2 

1 ) 633 

1,032 

710 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

130 

121 

758 

679 

353 

419 

2,899 

2.782 

1,047 

8,48i 

Austria. 

0 

0 

53 

49 

0 

0 

243 

201 

0 

549 

Belgium.j 

4 

13 

49 

97 

29 

104 

456 

474 

201 

1,208 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

0 

71 

44 

0 

139 

Estonia. 



0 

2 


— 

7 

9 

— 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

29 

22 

2 

46 

France . 

77 

86 

1,722 

! 789 

494 

359 

5.503 

2,976 

864 

8,329 

Gr. Blit, and N. Irel. 

11 

15 

357 

243 

51 

99 

1,085 

1,230 

163 

2,747 

Greece. 

— 


35 

84 

— 


196 

271 

— 

540 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

62 

44 

0 

0 

183 

165 

0 

465 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

7 

. 0 

0 

0 

i 11 

4 

0 

18 

Lithuania . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

! 0 

1 4 

7 

0 

20 

Norway . 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

0 

1 42 

26 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

108 

117 

276 

247 

527 

681 

1,856 

1,226 

1,863 

2,639 

Poland . 

26 

57 

331 

159 

44 

157 

582 

342 

317 

1,027 

Portugal . 

— 


86 

79 

— 

— 

300 

448 

— 

875 

Sweden ...... 

— 


4 

90 


— 

7 

90 

— 

90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

37 

37 

0 

0 

342 

172 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

141 

119 

0 

0 

353 

397 

0 

1,096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

46 

42 

0 

2 

225 

218 

2 

494 

Canada . 

2 

7 

112 

123 

2 

9 

269 

340 

9 

593 

Chile . 

_ 

_ 

... 



— 

I) 51 

I) 117 

— 

187 

Ceylon . 

0 

0 

*963 

"*756 

2 

2 

4,220 

4,632 

4 

10,386 

Java and Madura . 




• • • 

1 ) 2 

i) 13 

i) 2,244 

I) 1,916 

73 

3,303 

Japan. .. 

“*26 

*"26 

"*247 

373 

231 

51 

1,358 

1,448 

1,034 

3,369 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

46 

31 

0 

0 

176 

159 

0 

392 

Turkey . 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

20 

31 

0 

93 

Algeria . 


• • « 



I) 13 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 110 

X) 77 

9 

198 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

2 

'*’ 2 

0 

0 

15 

24 

0 

40 

Union of SoutUAfrica 





I) 0 

I) 0 

1 ) 326 

I) 364 

0 

895 

Australia .... 

”*33 

7 

2 

2 

55 

44 

20 

29 

86 

49 

New Zealand. . . . 




... 

r) 0 

I) 0 

I) 22 

I) 20 

0 

64 

Totals . . . 

11,961 

12,032 

5,432 

4,294 

57,093 

59,921 

23,650 

21,323 

123,373 

50,488 


Exporting Countries: 


Wlliuania .... 
Argentina.... 

India. 

Tunis. 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 

Belgium. 

Denmark .... 

Spain. 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Korway. 

Netherlands , . . 
Poland ..... 
Sweden ..... 
■Czechoslovakia. . 
Yugoflana . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 

Japan . 

Australia .... 

Totals . . 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental — loo lb.). 


0 

II 

1,953 

333 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

123 


0 

2,433 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

44 

95 

0 

0 

170 

2,599 



15,514 

19.092 

— 

— 

44,403 

137 

0 

0 

906 

750 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

24 

0 

966 

807 

9 

7 

4,416 

3,697 

20 

7 

172 

205 

35 

108 

1,695 

1,579 

139 


44 

24 



212 

198 

—- 


35 

86 


— 

128 

198 


0 

15 

7 

0 

0 

49 

26 

0 

0 

586 

672 

0 

4 

2,791 

2,282 

7 

0 

326 

529 

4 

2 

2,478 

3,459 

4 

0 

0 

' 9 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

9 

0 

163 

148 

0 

0 

694 

582 

0 

0 

22 

0 

31 

18 

51 

31 

53 

0 

35 

24 

0 

0 

159 

168 

0 

2 

1,358 

1,226 

29 

66 

4,583 

4,694 

75 

0 

18 1 

24 

0 

2 

214 

57 

4 


121 

79 

— 


445 

454 

— 

0 

26 

97 

2 

2 

170 

238 

2 

0 ’ 

18 

13 

0 

0 

51 

24 

0 

0 

0 

143 

BO 

2 

0 

176 

205 


452 

463 


— 

1,510 

2.771 

— 


53 

7 

— 

— 

181 

108 

— 

0 

146 

2 

0 

0 

214 

205 

Cl 

2,749 

4,571 

4,565 

16,708 

20,161 

20,113 

20,973 

46,845 


9,841 

3,673 

534 

494 

75 

5,049 

8,294 

88 

29 

1,512 

75 

403 

9,912 

271 

957 

798 

115 

256 

4,502 

148 

450 

47,480 


t) See notes pajte 495. 
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May I 

Five months (January i-May 31 ) 

Twelve 
(January i 

MONTHS 
-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports I 

Imports || 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1938 II 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countries; 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 




Attstriu. 

13 

2 

55 

545 

379 

240 

146 

690 

1,565 

802 

Boiinatk. 

30,627 

31,852 

183 

115 

136,359 

146,231 

450 

692 

347,886 

922 

Estonia. 

1,706 

2,837 

0 

0 

4.740 

8,056 

0 

0 

27,626 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

5,756 

3,023 

0 

33 

9,315 

3.993 

2 

2,255 

36,932 

2,632 

Finland. 

2.476 

2,734 

0 

0 

11,579 

16,200 

0 

0 

32,020 

0 

Hungary. 

461 

174 

0 

0 

2.780 

1,305 

0 

0 

4,495 

O' 

lAtvia . 

3,034 

2.743 

0 

0 

11,557 

12.013 

0 

0 

41,002 

2 

Lithuania. 

1,607 

1,336 

0 

0 

4,892 

4,248 

0 

0 

21,883 

0' 

Norway. 

20 

97 

2 

2 

661 

1.759 

7 

18 

2,421 

90 

Netherlands .... 

8,922 

4,147 

46 

243 

28,457 

16,105 

580 

7,807 

44,926 

9,323 

Poland, ...... 

26 

49 

0 

90 

150 

1,548 

0 

99 

2,707 

866 

Sweden. 

1.997 

1,808 

7 

2 

11,563 

12,531 

20 

13 

29,875 

33 

U. S. S. R. 





3) 2,231 

3) 3,373 

— 

— 

68,198 

— 

Argentina ..... 

1,356 

3,208 

— 

— 

18,510 

29,998 

— 

— 

55,925 

— 

India. 

18 

18 

62 

31 

95 

123 

196 

183 

260 

428 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

31 

110 

179 

55 

161 

487 

769 

315 

1,867 

Australia. 

7.945 

14,906 

0 

0 

96.516 

91,832 

0 

0 

229.105 

0 

New 2:ealand. . . . 

10,851 

11,363 


— 

118,353 

98,988 



244.787 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ... 

2 

11 

13,329 

12,383 

7 

139 

46.447 

66,941 

478 

153,264 

Belgium . 

84 

212 

1,775 

! 2,840 

163 

955 

15,252 

27,258 

1,841 

46.760 

Spain . 

7 

2 

2 

1 2 

15 

20 

4 

24 

44 

42 

France . 

593 

538 

134 

1.810 

2,533 

2,696 

15,754 

14,129 

7,921 

26,140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

1.219 

1,814 

85,895 

77,881 

4,780 

27,983 

418,064 

379,613 

35.693 

946,298 




77 

97 



247 

694 


1,197 

Italy . 

119 

143 

77 

284 

562 

481 

1,360 

3,067 

827 

3,816 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

245 

725 

2 

2 

780 

6,230 

7 

8,15! 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

130 

514 

0 

26 

214 

1,314 

26 

2,703 

Canada . 

33 

121 

95 

18 

152 

602 

1.358 

181 

3.505 

238 

United States . . . 

97 

90 

132 

79 

459 

595 

560 

595 

1,607 

1,014 

Ceylon . 

.... 


75 

40 

— 

... 

269 

240 

.... 

602 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 




— 

1) 3.212 

1) 3.153 


8,766 

Japan . 

— 

.— 

49 

15 

— 


152 

66 


163 

Algeria . 





i ) 11 

I) 20 

1 ) 1,336 

I) 1,415 

35 

3,955 

Egypt . 





I) 117 

I) 231 

I) 293 

1) 276 

384 

825 

'funis . 

0 

0 

165 

119 

4 

2 

765 

527 

4 

1,305 

Totals . . . 

78,970 

83,259 

102,645 

98,047 

466,997 

482,456 

507,955 

518,249 

1,244,300 

1,222,204 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 




Bulgaria . 

lOI 

37 

0 

0 1 

858 

331 

0 

2 

2,601 

4 

Denmark . 

2,705 

974 

2 

7 

9,235 

4,334 

37 

71 

14,535 

130 

Finland . 

670 

428 

0 

2 

3.139 

2.740 

9 

9 

7,225 

26 

Italy . 

5,613 

5,869 

930 

825 

22,280 

27,979 

3.459 

3,190 

66,370 

8.805 

Lithuania . 

75 

82 

0 

0 

452 

683 

2 

2 

1,768 

7 

Norway . 

298 

243 

11 

22 

1,548 

1,318 

77 

108 

3,644 

240 

Netherlands .... 

11,164 

13,887 

55 

84 

56.119 

63,930 

309 

448 

170,061 

1,076 

Poland . 

4 

57 

53 

71 

88 

474 

201 

229 

767 

586 

Switzerland .... 

4,504 

3,494 

262 

465 

18,208 

16,506 

1,334 

2,238 

43,700 

4.755 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

192 

423 

216 

258 

1,140 

3,217 

1,058 

1,063 

6,124 

3,071 

Yugoslavia .... 

88 

64 

4 

13 

655 

633 

31 

79 

2,617 

150 

Canada . 

1,541 

1,517 

66 

119 

2,939 

4.244 

287 

430 

86.940 

1,166 

Australia . 

328 

97 

7 

2 

5,840 

2,866 

26 

4 

8.801 

60 

New Zealand. . . . 

18,832 

15,543 

0 

0 

108.305 

91,084 

2 

0 

192,175 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

322 

381 

6.400 

7.901 

1,967 

1,755 

35.603 

37,962 

4,237 

108,688 

Austria . 

443 

289 

293 

463 

• 1.795 

761 

1,030 

2.000 

3,982 

3,732 

. Belgium . 

35 

51 

4.154 

3.609 

159 

251 

17,939 

16,790 

551 

45,660 

Spain ....... 

33 

26 

154 

112 

562 

97 

703 

703 

238 

2,480 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

57 

119 

0 

22 

223 

836 

37 

2,019 

France . 

2,050 

2,105 

4,987 

3,823 

11,343 

13.184 

21,888 

19.273 

29,211 

52,133 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

620 

562 

21,367 

26,731 

2,637 

2,974 

139,083 

136,971 

7,242 

336.733 

Greece. ...... 

174 

9 

146 

68 

406 

20 

578 

1,076 

620 

1,753 

Hungary . 

7 

’ 2 

0 

0 

18 

22 

11 

11 

33 

11 

Portugal . 

-> 

.... 

31 

44 



130 

163 


608 

Sweden . 


.» 

75 

64 



351 

362 


1,045 

United States . . . 

79 

146 

5,527 

4.339 

534 

659 

18,925 

21,696 

1,534 

55,643. 

India . 

0 

0 

90 

66 

0 

2 

399 

359 

2 

950 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



... 

— 

1) 485 

I) 395 


1,642 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

7 

“'95 

82 

9 

20 

844 

403 

"" 68 

1,195 

Algeria . 





1) 53 

1) 62 

I) 3,851 

I) 2,956 

159 

10,033 

. Egypt . 



... 

... 

I) 75 

1) 110 

1) 1,715 

I) 1,415 

234 

5.260 

Xnnis . 

13 

2 

192 

174 

22 

2 

1,043 

875 

13 

2,191 

, Totals . . . 

49,891 

46,295 

45,174 

49,463 

!l 250,386 1 240,280 

251,633 

252,514 

655,509 

651,854 


' ^).S«e not«i pa«e 495, 
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COUNTRIES 


May 

Ten months (August i-May 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 


Exports | 

Imports || 

Exports | 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 


ms 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1932-33 1 

1931-33 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1931-33 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton 

, — Thousand centals'(i centals* 100 lb.). 



United States , . 


3,265 

2,70^ 

44 

112 

38,546 

42.404 

522 

483 

46,787 

620 

Argentina .... 


53 

75 

— 

— 

414 

381 

— 

— 

593 

— 

Brazil. 




— 


0 2 

r) 179 

— 

— 

183 

— 

India. 


928 

542 

99 

485 

8,525 

6,186 

745 

1.933 

7,075 

2,249 

Sgypt. 


... 




t) 4,680 

I) 6,257 

I) 0 

I) 0 

7,500 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany .... 


97 

128 

752 

622 

1,080 

I.4II 

7,522 

7,377 

1.640 

8,327 

Austria. 


0 

0 

33 

44 

0 

0 

342 

489 

0 

553 

Belgium. 


31 

22 

143 

84 

231 

298 

1,592 

1.191 

348 

1,349 

Denmark . . . . 


— 

— 

22 

15 

— 

— 

128 

no 

— 

134 

Spain. 


0 

2 

231 

192 

13 

20 

1,607 

1,711 

22 

2,048 

^tonia. 


0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

49 

62 

0 

75 

Finland. 


0 

0 

24 

13 

0 

0 

148 

134 

0 

159 

France. 


37 

44 

401 

399 

302 

448 

6.083 

3,411 

494 

4,286 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

42 

26 

952 

996 

406 

348 

10,296 

10,842 

485 

12,452 

Greece. 


0 

0 

26 

15 

0 

0 

159 

174 

0 

192 

Hungary. . . . 


0 

0 

40 

13 

0 

0 

340 

302 

0 

333 

Italy. 


0 

0 

176 

359 

0 

0 

3,446 

3,486 

0 

4,037 

Uatvia. 


0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 

73 

44 

0 

51 

Norway .... 


0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

49 

40 

0 

44 

Netherlands . . 


2 

0 

53 

42 

7 

7 

639 

767 

7 

858 

Poland .... 


0 

0 

117 

88 

15 

20 

955 

871 

22 

1,074 

Portugal . . . 


— 

— 

51 

55 



395 

348 

__ 

434 

Sweden .... 


— 

— 

55 

33 

— 


459 

472 

— 

564 

Switzerland . . 


0 

0 

44 

33 

2 

4 

478 

443 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia 


9 

9 

117 

141 

88 

117 

1.534 

1,746 

137 

2,002 

Yugoslavia . . 


0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

0 

152 

181 

0 

201 

Canada .... 


— 

— 

82 

126 

— 


814 

891 

— 

974 

Japan. 


71 

243 

1.444 

1,914 

373 

1,041 

8,426 

14,866 

1,041 

16.484 

Algeria .... 






I) 4 

I) 2 

I) 4 

4 

4 

7 

Totals . 


4,h5 

3,794 

4,946 1 

5,^6 

54,688 

59,123 

46,957 

52,378 

66,342 

60,012 






Wool. — {Thousand lb.). 













1 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries: 





Nine months (September i-May %t) 

(Sept. i-August 31 ) 

Irish Free State 


893 

269 

95 

84 

9,024 

7.399 

571 

615 

9,949 

948 

Himgary. , . , 


101 

13 

79 

49 

1,951 

1,228 

1,272 

966 

2.344 

1,285 

Argentina • • • j 

«) 

34,207 

22,963 

— 

__ 

249,059 

210,284 


— 

254,013 

— 

b) 

1,270 

575 


... 

11,808 

6.036 

— 

— 

8,177 

— 

Chile . 




— 

— 

r) 14,134 

i) 23,949 

— 


25,175 

— 

India . 


‘3,693 

‘ 1*991 

1.389 

496 

32.064 

29,465 

6,415 

3,695 

35.402 

5.020 

Syria and Lebanou. 

331 

276 

37 

115 

2,604 

2.795 

988 

622 

3,935 

985 

Algeria .... 






I) 4,597 

i) 4,195 

I) 1,175 

I) 862 

6.856 

1,252 

Egypt .... 






1 ) 1.938 

I) , 1,016 

1 ) 33 

I) 2 

1,413 

4 


a) 

23,063 

27'l85 


0 

243,038 

268,672 

I) 0 

0 

298,046 

0 

un. ots. Africa. 

b) 

675 

489 


179 

4,835 

3,874 

I) 459 

1,111 

5,296 

1,261 


a) 

50.180 

38,321 

35 

82 

790,377 

703,414 

4,134 

1,894 

762,756 

2,008 

Australia . . , - 

b) 

9,760 

4,581 

0 

4 

56,811 

43,980 

24 

11 

58,535 

15 


a) 

18,129 

16,409 

0 

0 

209,546 

173,736 

0 

2 

177,836 

2 

New Zealand. . ■ 

[b) 

2,853 

3,565 

0 

0 

38.943 

33,662 

9 

15 

43314 

29 

Importing Countries: 












a) 

542 

121 

31.079 

25,686 

2,676 

8,968 

249,048 

J86,935 

9,780 

241,314 

Germany ... 


719 

514 

3,159 

2,086 

6,488 

7,721 

27,915 

23,676 

9,681 

31,656 

Austria .... 


18 

0 

1,784 

818 

86 

57 

13,404 

11,039 

82 

13,982 

Belgium.... 

A) 

8,638 

3,045 

16,923 

12,558 

73,165 

10,075 

155,757 

86,869 

18.715 

116,938 

b) 

2,280 

2,017 

291 

231 

15,992 

17,289 

2,943 

2.326 

22,465 

3,036 

Denmark , , . 


7 

4 

337 

317 

172 

141 

3,966 

3,342 

157 

4,409 

Spain. 


101 

64 

1,063 

1,761 

1.731 

1,967 

7,780 

6,704 

2,321 

12.377 

Finland .... 


0 

2 

315 

■^306 

51 

84 

2.903 

2.035 

86 

2,762 

France .... 


3,426 

2,560 

46,092 

49.626 

28,294 

35,091 

442.893 

300,253 

45,631 

393,116 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

28.792 

36,079 

112,948 

116,667 

309,168 

237,606 

802,179 

735.800 

315,628 

888,010 

Greece. 


121 

0 

661 

137 

558 

77 

2,138 

1.770 

300 

2,094 


a) 

22 

33 

19,674 

21,171 

311 

1,008 

127.659 

111.111 

1,232 

145.274 

Italy. 

[ b) 

439 

68 

1,537 

1,038 

2.868 

1,252 

11,636 

11,601 

1,620 

14,290 

Norway .... 


82 

46 

227 

240 

644 

578 

1,684 

1,819 

756 

2,355 



236 

146 

452 

481 

1,942 

1,490 

6,784 

5.622 

1,933 

7,229 

Netherlands . . 

li) 

97 

152 

430 

511 

836 

553 

6,539 

5,661 

761 

8,148 

Poland .... 

101 

68 

3,812 

2,046 

1,140 

1.477 

27,203 

20,402 

1,687 

27.084 

Sweden .... 




1,398 

1,213 

— 

— 

13,649 

14,319 

—• 

17,745 

Switzerland . . 


26 

9 

1,133 

3.100 

203 

373 

15,999 

15,693 

397 

20,150 

' Czechoslovakia. 


139 

97 

2,194 

2,458 

1,021 

1,664 

22.875 

24,555 

1,892 

32,038 

Yugoslavia . ’. 


0 

0 

247 

181 

132 

93 

2,454 

2,293 

152 

2.937 

Canada .... 


101 

26 

1,025 

no 

2,908 

4.061 

7,139 

4,991 

5,159 

6,277 



55 

1,235 

3,179 

2.833 

450 

1,969 

40,226 

78,542 

3,893 

82,779 

Japan .... 


24 

40 

25,732 

28,312 

60 

77 

189.605 

165,546 

77 

192,901 


' 

163 

15 

33 

66 

245 

97 

432 

333 

1 172 

1 520 

, , 
To^s . 


191,279 

162,973 

277,360 

274,962 

2,121,870 

1,847,473 

2,199,890 

1,833,032 

2,137,624 

2,282,230 


Wool, greasy.* *) Wool, scoured. — i) See note? page 495. 
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COUNTRIES 

May 

Eleven months 

(July r-May 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
Jime 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

MAY 

Eleven months 

(July 1 -May 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 


1933 1 

1932 

1933-33 1 

1931-32 

1931*32 

1933 1 

1932 

1932*33 

1931*32 

1931-32 


Coffee* 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports 


Exporting Countrte$: 






ExporiingCountries: 






Brazil. 



1.267,045 

1,740,114 

2,021,602 

Ceylon. 

24,557 

28,307 

220.728 

219,612 

245.982 

India. 

3,137 

745 

17,783 

16,045 

17,926 

India. 

7,370 

6,770 

352,699 

321,404 

342.950 

Java and IVIadura . 



I) 75,654 

t) 42.746 

51,725 

Java and Madura. 



I) 134.934 

I) 135,269 

163,312 







Japan . 

1,598 

492 

26,471 

21,832 

24,590 

/ mpcfting Countries: 






I mportingCountries: 






Germany. 

29 

66 

1,133 

1,550 

1,649 

Belgium. 

2 

0 

9 

20 

22 

Belgium. 

24 

258 

388 

9,548 

9,645 

Irish Free State . 

2 

4 

29 

258 

258 

France. 

0 

0 

62 

15 

15 

France. 

2 

2 

15 

35 

35 

Netherlands . . , 

948 

1,292 

15,119 

13,307 

14,709 

Gr.Brit.andN.Irel. 

8.453 

1,272 

78,306 

76,064 

80.092 

Portugal. 

154 

126 

1,872 

1,149 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

7 

IL 

119 

134 

141 

Switzerland. . . . 

18 

11 

295 

597 

613 

United States . . 

15 

15 

284 

461 

474 

Canada ..... 

7 

2 

46 

40 

42 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

11 

2 

18 

20 

United States. . . 

1,281 

961 

11,288 

21,385 

22.593 

Algeria. 



I) 31 

i) 44 

49 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

7 

11 

11 

Union of S. Africa. 



I) 15 

I) 117 

121 

Syria and I.ebanon. 

2 

4 

11 

44 

46 

Au-stralia .... 

*57 

26 

699 

503 

549 

Austmlia. 

0 

7 

37 

51 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



I) 88 

I) 73 

148 

Totals . . . 


- 



2,141,901 

Totals . . . 

42,063 

36,910 

814,429 

775,844 

858,743 

Importing Countries: 



Imports. 

- 

I mportingCinmifmi 



Imports. 


Germany. 

22,090 

18,106 

256,758 

285,152 

307,608 

Germany .... 

635 

736 

9,332 

9,850 

10.494 

Austria. 

1,023 

1,48^ 

12,322 

15,587 

17,406 

Austria. 

24 

86 

858 

1,038 

1.138 

Belgium. 

6,217 

4,063 

88,40 

1I0.13{ 

114.69<( 

Belgium. 

46 

40 

562 

624 

661 

Bulgaria. 

152 

103 

82C 

1.537 

1,658 

Denmark .... 

97 

112 

1,175 

1,232 

1,380 

Denmark. 

5,112 

5,057 

44 , 25 : 

61,681 

66,439 

Spain. 

11 

29 

258 

262 

280 

Spain. 

4,279 

2.93( 

39,542 

46,55; 

50,224 

^tonia. 

7 

13 

64 

172 

172 

Estonia. 

9 

37 

77 

289 

29fi 

Irish Free State . 

2,136 

1,759 

21,528 

23,993 

25,122 

Irish Free State . 

75 

2< 

53' 

48; 

522 

Finland. 

22 

13 

203 

238 

. 249 

Fhiland. ..... 

3,408 

2,736 

30,60S 

29,436 

32,481 

France ..... 

249 

249 

2,952 

3,131 

3.419 

France . 

29,08; 

32,115 

391,007 

392,35£ 

427,557 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Or. Britain and N. 






Ireland .... 

33,896 

31,625 

542,246 

516,721 

550.364 

Ireland. 

3,080 

2,86S 

32,78 

33.79( 

36,648 

Greece. 

29 

112 

344 

697 

699 

Greece . 

58« 

l,35i 

7,43£ 

12,496 

13,010 

Hungary. 

9 

24 

531 

540 

562 

Hungary. 

179 

437 

5,27 

5,547 

6,041 

Italy. 

26 

24 

240 

300 

333 

Italy. 

7,670 

1 7,624 

77.213 

85.425 

93,366 

Datvia. 

7 

9 

112 

119 

128 

Datvia. 

35 

22 

322 

35] 

375 

Lithuania .... 

15 

11 

119 

115 

119 

Lithuania .... 

29 

' 7 

33 

42; 

445 

Norway. 

26 

29 

362 

366 

386 

Norway. 

3,276 

2,663 

33.433 

35,34( 

38,189 

Netherlands . . . 

1,841 

2,694 

27.895 

27,994 

30.836 

Netherlands . . . 

6,457 

6,861 

89,607 

95,67^ 

103,379 

Poland. 

324 

198 

3.560 

4,008 

4,317 

-Poland. 

1,204 

972 

13,883 

15,946 

17,185 

Portugal .... 

33 

46 

388 

624 

648 

Portugal p . . . . 

1,142 

855 

10,252 

10,192 

10,657 

Sweden . . , . , 

77| 

55 

814 

805 

858 

Sweden ..... 

11,702 

7,941 

93,18S 

101,499 

107,586 

Switzerland . , . 

t2il 

137 

2,022 

1,636 

1,792 

Switzerland. . . . 

2,231 

3,616 

34,90 

31.412 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia. . 

29 

93 

1,307 

1,669 

1,737 

, Czechoslovakia . . 

1,958 

3,192 

23.832 

30,404 

32,386 

Yugoslavia , . . 

13 

29 

397 

600 

622 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,493 

1,263 

12,939 

16,29^ 

17,434 

Canada . 

1.202 

873 

37.159 

37,926 

39.031 

Canada . 

2,745 

4,092 

27,959 

29,363 

31,963 

United States . , 

7,295 

4,566 

88.963 

83,183 

90,460 

United States. . . 

156,747 

139,416 

1,329,467 

1,486,611 

1,629,014 

Chile. 



1 ) 3,422 

I) 4,689 

5,170 

Chile. 


f • • 

I) 3,746 

I) 8,710 

9308 

Syria and I^banon 

7 

“lOl 

190 

571 

586 

Ceylon. 

" 1*43 

46 

2.341 

3,569 

3,572 

Turkey. 

209 

146 

2.134 

1,389 

1,504 

Japan . 

388 

990 

3,887 

5,487 

6,724 

Algeria. 

f « • 


1 ) 3,530 

1 ) 2,132 

2,522 

.Bj^and Lebanon. 

295 

146 

2,026 

2,185 

2.324 

Elgypt. 



I) 14,595 

1 ) 11,810 

13,999 

Turkey. ..... 

498 

871 

10,141 

7,7H 

8,841 

Tunis . 

*231 

*276 

2,454 

6.426 

6,669 

JUgeiia. 



1 ) 26,389 

1 ) 25,89£ 

30.532 

Union of S. Africa. 



I) 10,223 

I) 10,798 

12,683 

^gypt.- 

. 


I) 13,03£ 

I) 13,65« 

15,858 

Australia .... 

3*329 

*3,627 

44.375 

40.922 

44,899 

. Tuttis. 

' - 322 

*256 

3,252 

2,943 

3,190 

New Zealand . . 



I) 11,643 

I) 8,673 

10,421 

Un, of S. Africa . 



I) 23,292 

1 ) 22,158 

26,026 







Australia. 

"556 

"558 

3,078 

2,939 

3.510 







New SJcaland , . . 

... 


I) 273 

I) 359 

452 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






India ...... 

185 

423 

5,362 

6,281 

6,486 

India ...... 

0 

0 

tie 

60 

106 

Java and Madura. 

... 


I) 4,425 

I) 8,973 

9,771 

; Totals . . . 

274,187 

252,791 

2,748,708 

3,029^53 

3301394 

Totals ; . . 

52,131j 

48,135 

845,744 

820,507 

880^15 


■, 
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COUNTRIES 

M.-\Y 

Eight months 

(Oct. I'May 31 ) 

Twelve 
MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Mat 

Ten months 

(August I-May 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August I 
-July 31 ) 

1933 

1934 

1932*33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1933 

1932 

1933-33 

1931-33 

1931-33 


Cacao 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 


a) Net exports. 


Grenada. 



3 ) 3.042 

3 ) 4,941 

9,656 

Bulgaria .... 

295 

342 

1,625 

6,255 

6,691 

Dominican Republ. 


_ 

3 ) 13.036 

3) 9,420 

35.975 

SpaM. 

2 

.5) 

9 

5) 

5) 

Brazil. 

t - 1 

t T - 

i) 160,444 

I) 132.375 

210,683 

Hungary. .... 

258 

518 

3.461 

9,870 

10,752 

Ecuador . 


- T - 

2 ) 5,498 

2 ) 13,118 

37,765 

Lithuania .... 

2 

2 

29 

49 

55 

Trinidad. 



I) 31,652 

I) 25.547 

39,617 

Poland. 

205 

218 

289 

1,530 

1,929 

Venezuela. . . . , 



4 ) 6,393 

4) 2,590 

35,439 

Rumania .... 

0 

317 

33 

22,044 

22.335 

Ceylon. 

538 

556 

6,709 

8,303 

9,2^ 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

_ 

7) 77 

7) 9,489 

7) 39.483 

7) 39,820 

Java and Madura . 

_ 


I) 1.356 

I) 1,642 

3,366 

Yugoslavia . . . 

2 

163 

571 

8.287 

8,935 

Cameroon .... 

1,737 

1,027 

32,282 

22,705 

27,3151 

Canada . 

14.332 

10,518 

135.303 

99.696 

123,625 

Ivory Coast . . . 

11,151 

4.773 

55,471 

50,601 

54,578 

United States . . 

223 

4.848 

16,444 

58,509 

65,566 

Gold Coast .... 

32,633 

9,725 

420,145 

399,574 

462,8781 

Argentina .... 

8,569 

7.344 

60,876 

77,010 

83.679 

Nigeria. 



1 ) 128,631 

I) 94,927 

123,929 

Chile. 



5) 

I) 26 

46 

St. Thomas and 






India. 

5) 

88 

5) 

990 

1,118 

Prince Is. ... 



I) 11,039 

I) 13,360 

25,867 

Turkey. 

4 

130 

132 

891 

922 

Togoland. 

289 

298 

12,882 

13,285 

13,916 

Algeria. 



i) 4,028 

r) 1.995 

3,508 







Tunis. 

154 

108 

2,540 

1.933 

5,104 







Australia .... 

6,889 

60.624 

79,554 

80,665 

92.453 

/ mporiing Countries: 


















Totals . . . 

30,935 

35,297 

314,383 

409,233 

466,538 

Germany. 

0 

18 

44 

474 

496 







Belgium. 

0 

73 

459 

717 

1,508 







France . 

2 

0 

66 

2 

4 







Netherlands . . . 

421 

143 

2,449 

4,526 

6,740 







United States. . . 

842 

567 

7.359 

5,604 

7.011 







Australia. 

0 

0 

22 

141 

143 







Totals . . . 

— 

— 



1,106,152 










Imports. 




6) Net imports. 


1 mporiing Countries: 






Importing Countries: 






Germany. 

13,100 

9,901 

119,396 

134,039 

175.744 

Germany .... 

1.415 

1,120 

545 

6,202 

13,913 

Austria. 

60^ 

840 

5,258 

9,079 

13,651 

Austria. 

820 

425 

6,034 

6,587 

8,113 

Belgium. 

1,202 

1,204 

12,015 

17,070 

21,588 

Belgium. 

2.520 

2.842 

20,600 

22,212 

27.862 

Bulgaria. 

130 

284 

571 

1,038 

1,323 

Denmark .... 

481 

637 

6.151 

9,087 

10,412 

Denmark. 

1,550 

1,140 

6.001 

5,736 

7,756 

Spain ...... 

0) 

126 

6) 

141 

6,457 

Spain.• 

2,729 

2,141 

16,987 

15,327 

19,701 

j^tonia. 

0 

33 

0 

256 

262 

Estonia . 

37 

42 

240 

423 

452 

Irish Free State . 

1.085 

961 

9.167 

9,828 

11,715 

Irish Free State . 

366 

24 

2,368 

895 

1,149 

Finland ..... 

220 

190 

2,077 

1,691 

2.555 

Finland. 

9 

13 

141 

128 

181 

France. 

966 

5,558 

16,336 

34,901 

47,137 

France . 

8,658 

7,489 

67,508 

62,980 

91,214 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

12,004 

10,088 

107,912 

121,191 

143,918 

Gr.Brlt. and N. Irel. 

12,081 

7,244 

110,957 

100,073 

138,407 

Greece. 

1,063 

1,338 

9,839 

12,106 

14,204 

Greece . 

161 

395 

1,592 

2,546 

2.844 

Italy. 

383 

4,010 

5,975 

14.233 

19,930 

Hungary. 

503 

227 

4,389 

1,554 

5.573 

Latvia. 

0 

29 

15 

395 

575 

Italy. 

1,530 

1,195 

11,669 

10.468 

15,053 

Norway. 

580 

126 

4.065 

4,422 

5,090 

Eatvia. 

55 

209 

780 

1,248 

1,607 

Netherlands , . . 

983 

1,213 

13,051 

15,353 

18,636 

Lithuania .... 

123 

77 

529 

434 

615 

Portugal .... 

53 

68 

725 

734 

1,660 

Norway. 

176 

487 

3,082 

4,491 

5.033, 

Sweden ..... 

126 

128 

1,819 

3,135 

4,096 

Netherlands . . , 

8,979 

7,842 

74,104 

73,478 

92,202 

Switzerland , . . 

7) 791 

7) 906 

7) 9,705 

7) 9,881 

7) 12,6^ 

Poland. 

2,011 

646 

10,152 

7,723 

11.444 

Czechoslovakia. . 

1,164 

1,122 

3,946 

12,392 

14,758 

Portugal. 

53 

71 

686 

670 

855 

ChUe. 

... 


X) 992 

6) 

6) 

Sweden. 

536 

1,135 

6,076 

9,286 

10.921 

Ceylon. 

35 

37 

421 

474 

542 

Switzerland .... 

1,376 

1,016 

12,968 

9,140 

11,197 

India. 

117 

6) 

529 


0) 

Czechoslovakia 

1,210 

3,587 

12,661 

I5,15S 

21,526 

Indo-China . . , 

37 

51 

386 

461 

518 

Yugoslavia .... 

143 

201 

763 

1,036 

1,501 

Japan. ..... 

243 

1,010 

2,460 

10,265 

12,584 

Canada ..... 

2,427 

2,820 

12,831 

11,87? 

16,444 

Java and Madura. 


... 

I) 1,023 

i) 1.171 

1,497 

United States. . . 

33,155 

23,781 

351,403 

3)9.299 

420,143 

Syria and Lebanon 

■*150 

152 

778 

42 

223 

Japan. 

132 

196 

1,642 

1,327 

1,960 

Egypt . 



1 ) 240 

I) 3.596 

4,231 

Australia. 

227 

525 

8,591 

7,134 

11,252 

Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 159 

1 ) 899 

1,049 

New Zealand . . . 



I) 1,682 

I) 1,005 

1.554 

New Zealand. . . 

... 


I) 946 

I) 302 

569 

Totals . . , 

93,763 

: 74,732 

857,042 

824,665 

1,102,890 

Totals . . . 

25,336 

32,170 

225,896 

301.957 

385,172 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour — 1,33333 centals of grain, 

<?) Excess of exports over imports. ^ Excess of imports over exports. 

t) Data up to 30 April. — 2 ) Data up to 31 March. — 3 ) Data up to 28 February. “• 4) Data up to 31 december. 5) See Net Im¬ 
ports. 6 ) See Ned Exports. — ?) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks of wheat, oats and maize in farmers’ hands in the United States. 



First day of the month 

First day of the mouth 

Products 

July 

April 

July 

April 

July 

July 

April 

July 

April 

July 

19.33 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat. 

47,763 

107,012 

54,170 

99,542 

1 

22.345 

79,605 

178,354 

90.284 

165,903 

37.242 

Oats. 

65.044 

149,455 

45,276 

116,101 

53.890 

203,261 

467,048 

141,487 

362,815 

168,406 

Maize....... 

347,706 

630,905 

293,336 

508,183 

175.115 

620,903 

1,126,616 

523,815 

907,469 

312,705 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

SPSaFlCATlON 

July 

June 

May f 

July 

July 

July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

1933 

1933 

1933 1 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

J 931 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels 


WSEAX: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

119,408 

122,554 

131,884 

80,424 

64,716 

199,013 

203,424 

219,807 

134,040 

107,860 

U. S. in Canada. 

2,428 

2,881 

3,230 

9.537 

9,208 

4,047 

4.802 

5,348 

15,895 

15,347 

U. S. in the United States . 

1 76.648 

r 70.522 

74,637 

101,043 

122,505 

} 127.746 

r 117,536 

124.395 

168.405 

204,175 

Canad. in the United States. 

\ 2.765 

1,498 

2,719 

3,613 

1 4,609 

2,497 

4,532 

6,021 

Total . . . 

198,484 

198,222 

211,249 

193,723 

200,042 

330,806 

330,371 

352,083 

322,872 

333,403 

Rye: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2.959 

2.835 

2,895 

3.957 

7,023 

5.284 

5,062 

5,169 

7,066 

12,541 

U. S. in Canada. 

1 

1 

55 

136 

928 

1 

1 

99 

242 

1,657 

U. S. in the United States . 

} 5,921 

i 4.931 

4.483 

5,008 

5,687 

} 10.574 

/ 8,806 

8.006 

8,942 

10,155 

Canad. in the United States 

\ 119 

304 

279 

1 

1 213 

543 

498 

2 

’ Total . . , 

8,881 

7,886 

1,137 

9,380 

13,639 

15,859 

14,082 

13,817 

16,748 

24,355 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3.337 

3,158 

3,122 

2.085 

5,356 

6,952 

6.580 

6,505 

4.344 

11,158 

U.S. in Canada. 

10 

10 

10 

3 

22 

21 

21 

21 

6 

45 

U. S. in the United States . 


5,847 

4,608 

1,34! 

3,277 

... 

12,181 

9,599 

2.793 

6,827 

Canad. in the United States . 


0 

0 

27 

78 


' 0 

0 

57 

163 

Total . . . 


9,015 

1,740 

3,456 

8,733 

... 

18,782 

16,125 

7,200 

18,193 

OATS: ( 1 ) 

Canadian in Canada .... 

3,505 

3,334 

3,638 

1,924 

3,085 

10,952 

10,419 

11,369 

6.013 

9.641 

U. S. in Canada. 

230 

144 

108 

43 

164 

719 

449 

336 

134 

514 

U. S. in the United Stato . 


7,667 

7,00! 

3,410 

2,416 

... 

23,959 

21,878 

10,657 

7,550 

Canad. in the United States . 


0 

0 

0 

18 


0 

0 

0 

55 

Total , . . 

8M1 

11,145 

10,747 

5,377 

5,683 


34,827 

33,583 

16,804 

17,760 












U.S. in Canada. 

1,863 

1,589 

777 

402 

98 

3,326 

2,837 

1,387 

717 

176 

Of other origin in Canada . 

507 

623 

724 

707 

262 

905 

1,113 

1,293 

1,263 

467 

U.S. in the United States , 

25.838 

21,716 

17W 

9,020 

4,602 1 

46,140 

38,779 

31,958 

16,107 

8,217 

Total . . . 

28,m 

23,928 

19,397 

10.129 

4,962 

50,371 

42,729 

34,638 

18,087 

, 8,860. 


i) For oat» the bushel U of 32 lb. 
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Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to ist of month 

[ Saturday nearest to ist of month 

PRODUCTS 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

1 July 

1 1932 

July 

1931 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

July 

1932 

July 

1931 


1,000 centals 


I 

,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour in 
terms of wheat) , 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats'. 

Maize . 

18,984 

648 

2,696 

890 

12.82r 

23.669 

701 

1,140 

928 

14,414 

25,528 

893 

1,948 

995 

10,522 

27,101 

1,032 

1.740 

650 

20,832 

29,890 

730 

3.680 

1,898 

25,877 

31,640 

1,157 

5,617 

2,780 

22,894 

39,448 

1,251 

2,375 

2,900 

25.740 

40.880 

1.594 

4,058 

3,110 

18,789 

45,168 

1,843 

3,625 

2,030 

37.200 

49,816 

1,303 

7,667 

5.930 

46,209 


Authority: BromhaWs Com Trade Netos. 


Stocks of cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands in Gei^iany. 


Products 

% Total stocks: total production 

15 June 1933 

15 May 1933 

15 April 1933 

15 June 1932 

15 June 1931 

Winter wheat. 

7.7 

12.7 

21.3 

3.6 

2.8 

Spring wheat. 

9.7 

16.5 

30.3 

5.1 

3.5 

Winter rye . . .. 

7.7 

13.8 

20.8 

4.5 

6.7 

Winter barley. 

3.9 

6.4 

9.1 

2.4 

2.9 

Spring barley. 

3.8 

6.6 

12.2 

4.6 

2.5 

Oats .. 

16.5 

23.3 

32.3 

13.3 

14.8 

Potatoes . 

4.6 

10.5 

23.9 

3.8 

3.8 


Authority: Prei^erichtstelle bdm Dealachen Landwirtschajisrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



Last day of the month ! 

Last day of the month 


June 

May 

April 

June 

June 

May 

April 

June 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

i 93 » 



1,000 

centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 









Grain . 

10,161 

12,842 

14,339 

5.935 

16,935 

21,403 

23.898 

9,891 

Flour for bread .... 

3,635 

2,540 

2,743 

2.549 

1,344 

1,296 

1,399 

1,300 

Total 2 ) ' 

13,673 

16,228 

17,996 

9,332 

22,789 

27,048 

29,991 

15,553 

Rye: 









Grain. 

8,960 

11,526 

13,237 

5,064 

15.999 

20,582 

23.637 

9,043 

Flour for bread .... 

1,177 

1,327 

1,455 

1,023 

601 

677 

742 

522 

Total 2) . . , 

10,529 

13,296 

15,177 

6,429 

18,804 

23,741 

27,100 

11,479 

Barley . 

1,131 

1,545 

2,033 

. 944 

2,356 

3,220 

4,235 

1,966 

Oats . 

1,144 

1,570 

1,898 

1,049 

3,576 

4,905 

5,932 

3,279 


i) See note under the correspondin? table in the Bulletin for March. 1932 on page 218. 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 

he coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour =• 1,333.35 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour = 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 
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Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month 

First of the month 

Prodtjcts 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

July 

1932 

July 

1931 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

' May 

1933 

July 

1932 

July 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 

Grain. 

Flour as grain . . 

6,816 

576 

7,104 

744 

6,864 

672 

5.688 

888 

3.360 

624 

11,360 

960 

11,880 

1,240 

11,440 

1.120 

9.480 

1.480 

5,600 

1,040 

Total . . . 

7392 

im 

7,5J6 

6,576 

3M 

12320 

13,080 

12,560 

10,960 

6,640 

Barley. 

Oats ....... 

Maize. 

640 

528 

2.712 

880 

512 

1,368 

880 

576 

1,608 

700 

576 

2,448 

600 

528 

1,584 

1,333 

1,650 

4,843 

1,833 

1.600 

2,443 

1,833 

1.800 

2,871 

1,458 

1,800 

4,371 

1,250 

1,650 

2,829 


i) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomkalCs Com Trade NeiOs, 


Stocks of Cotton in Burope. 


Countries, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 











Ports, 

July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Descriptions 











1,000 centals 



1,000 bales (x bale = 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain: 











American .... 

2,066 

1,935 

2,230 

1,931 

2,286 

432 

405 

467 

404 

478 

Argentine, Brazil- 



16 

18 

11 

40 

ian, etc.. . . . 

101 

79 

88 

53 

191 

21 

1 

1 

149 

146 

172 

177 

224 

31 

31 

36 

37 

47 

East Indian, etc. 

282 

284 

286 

392 

800 

59 

59 

60 

82 

168 

Egyptian, Sudan- 








261 

346 

286 

ese. 

1,255 

1,258 

1,246 

1,652 

1,368 

263 

263 

Other I). 

243 

182 

140 

119 

244 

51 

38 

29 

25 

51 

Total , . . 

4,096 

3,884 

4,162 

4,324 

5,113 

857 

812 

87i 

905 

1,070 

Bremen: 











American .... 

2,402 

2,407 

2,526 

1,582 

1,856 

502 

503 

528 

330 

388 

Other. 

71 

75 

85 

29 

61 

15 

16 

18 

7 

13 

Total . . . 

2,473 

2,482 

2,611 

1,611 

1,917 

517 

519 

546 

337 

401 

Le Havre: 











American .... 

890 

963 

' 1,138 

799 

1,360 

186 

201 

238 

167 

285 

Other . 

38 

38 

35 

72 

178 

8 

7 

7 

15 

37 

Total . . . 

928 

1,001 

1,173 

'871 

1,538 

194 

208 

245 

182 

322 

Tctat Coniinent 2 ): 











American .... 

4.114 

4,254 

4,673 

3,108 

3,800 

860 

890 

978 

650 

795 

Argentine, Brazil- 








ian, etc. 

32 

21 

20 

35 

106 

7 

4 

4 

7 

22 

E. Indian, Austral¬ 











ian, etc. . . . 
Egyptian .... 

141 

166 

160 

74 

228 

29 

35 

33 

15 

48 

109 

118 

118 

127 

99 

23 

25 

25 

27 

21 

W. Indian, W. Af¬ 
rican, E. Afri¬ 











can, etc. . , . 

32 

31 

29 

32 

57 

7 

6 

6 

7 

12 

Total . . . 

4,428 

4,590 

5,000 

3,376 

4,290 

926 

960 

1,046 

706 , 

898 


i) includes: W. Indian, etc,, E, African, etc.; African, and Australian. — 2 ) Includes Bremen, Le Havre, and other Continental ports 
Authority; Uverpod Cotton Ass» 
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Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



1 Ivast day of the month 

lysst day of the month 

lyOCATlON 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

June 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

June 

1932 

June 

t93i 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . . 

6.885 

6,856 

6.723 

6.501 

5.475 

1,401 

1,395 

1,368 

1,323 

1,131 

In public storage and 
at compresses . . 

31,085 

36.014 ' 

40.102 

35.194 

24,075 

6,319 

7,321 

8.152 

7,154 

4,971 

Total. . . 

37,970 

42,870 

46,825 

41,695 

29,550 

7,720 

! 

8,716 

9,520 

8,477 

6,102 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to ist of month | 

1 Thursday nearest to ist of month 


July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

July 

June 

May 

July 

July 


1933 

1933 

j 1933 

1932 • 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 



I 

.000 centals 



1,000 bales (I bale = 

= 478 'lbs.) 


Bombay i) .... 

3,508 

3,824 , 

3,697 

3,356 

3,439 

734 

800 

773 

702 

719 

Ale^candiia .... 

2,801 

3,282 

3,611 

4,009 

4,67! 

586 

687 

755 

839 

977 


0 Stocks b«ld by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass, and Commhiion de la Boom it Mmet-'d^Bastal. 


s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise, for spots) 








Average i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKEJTS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

14 

July 

7 

July 

30 

June 

23 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 

Season 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1931-32 

:93o-3i 

Wheat. 

Budapest; Tisza region {78 kg. p. hi.; pengo 





13.17 

13.25 


12.28 


p. quintal). 

13,37 

n. q. 

13.40 

12.47 

14.12 

15.34 

Braik: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

380 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

314 

277 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

91 

80 Va 

72 V 4 

68 V 4 

66 V» 

54V. 

56 Vd 

59 Vd 

64 V* 

Chicago; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs). . 

104“/* 

994, 

90 V 4 

78 VJ 

78 

49 V. 

52 V. 

54 Vd 

78 

Minneapolis: No. r Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

113V4 

101 V8 

94V4 

81 V.| 

80 V* 


64 Vd 

66 Vs 

77 Vs 

New-York: No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

II9‘/. 

108 V. 

102 V 4 

90 V, 

89 Vs 

60 Va 

n. q. 

66 Vs 

n. 91 Vs 

Buenos Aires \b)\ Barletta (80 kg. p. hectoL; pesos 


5.88 





paper p. quintal). 

6.75 

6.40 

6.00 

5.90 

6.69 

5.88 

6.68 

6,83 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 11/2 % dirt 
(rupees p. 656 lbs.). 

27-13-0 

26-2-0 

25-8-0 

25-8-0 

25-10-5 

25-5-7 

16-1-2 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

18.70 

18.80 

18.80 

18.80 

19.12 

25.94 

24.06, 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 










No. a Manitoba. 

10.17 

9.92 

9.49 

9.1() 

9.02 

’) 8.97 

10.92 

10.38 

12.65 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

>.9.20 

9.53 

a. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 3 ) • . . ... 

8.77 

8.31 

8.05 

7.74 

7.66 

8.42 

8.91 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 





84.40 



83.10 

95.50 

Home grown. .. 

85.00 

85.00 

84.00 

84.00 

n. q. 

98.50 

No. 2 Hard Wintei, Gulf 4 ). 

85.00 

83.00 

81.00 

80.0C 

80.70 

75.70 

82.00 

81.75 

112.50 

Paris: Home-grown, 73-77 kg. (francs p. qumtal). 

n. q. 

98.25 

114.75 

98.0(< 

96.15 

160.45 

168.80 

167.10 

175.00 

I^ondon: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) , . 

29/- 

29/- 

28/- 

28/- 

27,10V4 

28/3 Va 

28/6 

26/5 

27/1 

r^ondon and Diverpool, c. i. f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.): 










South Russian (on sample) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Q. q. 

V 24/1 

20/8 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

30/lV» 

28/9 

27/4V. 

25/6 

25 / 8 V 4 

24/2 

21/- 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

25/3 

20/5 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific.. . . . t . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q> 

n. q. 

n, q. 

22/3 Va 

25/3 

20/11 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe (afloat) 5 ) .. 

25/3 

24/3 

23/3 

22/3 

24/7 

18/11 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

21/8 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian . 

27/lOV. 

27/6 

26/9 

25/9 

25/10 Va 

24/5 

21/5 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a): Home-grown, soft, ** Buono mercantile ” 




89.50 





( 76-78 kg, p. hi.; lire p. quintal) . 

Genoa c. i. f.: Plate (shillings p, metric ton) 6 ) . . 

86.00 

85.00 

86.50 

89.00 

98.60 

91.85 

106.20 

109.10 

n, q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

h. q. 

n. q. 

a. 97/- 

n.2.21 

110/- 

Rye. 










Budapest ; Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

5.55 

5.17 

5.61 

8.76 

12.41 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin; Home-grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal). . 

15.40 

15.30 

15.30 

15.20 

15.32 

18.11 

18.21 

19.00 

17.18 

Hamburg,c. i, f. (Reichsmarks p, quintal): 










Russian ( 72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 9.50 

n. q. 

Ta Plata (74-75 kg'p. W.). 

^*) 6.83 

i«) 6.10 

5.97 

lo) 5.87 

'V 5.81 

6.98 

7.60 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.)...... 

99 

79 Va 

76 Va 

68 VJ 

63 Va 

31 Va 

37 Vd 

42 Va 

42 Vs 

Groningen (c):Home-grown (florins p. quintal). . 

3.60 

n. q. 

3.62 

3.50 

3.57 

5.55 

4.26 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 










Braila; Average quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ) .■. . . 

175 

182 

n. 175 

170 

167 

227 

256 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No, 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 

487* 

42 

37 V 4 

35 V 4 

35 

32 Vs 

30 Vs 

34 Vs 

26 Vs 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). 

58 

56 

.52 

44 

39 V. 

29 Vs 

38 Vs 

43 Vd 

43 Va 

Minneapolis: Feeding, «lower grades » (cents per 
48 lbs). . 

60 

52 

50 Va 

37 

36 

26 Vd 

33 Vs 

38 Vd 

37 V. 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 





quintal) .... *. 

n. q. 

16.25 

16.25 

16.70 

16.77 

16.48 

15.75 

16.41 

19.52 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quintal) . 

54.00 

1 52.00 

50.50 

51.00 

52.00 

71.40 

75.00 

77.25 

73.25 

London: English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

28/9 

n. q. 

32/6 

39/4 

35/8 

I#ondon and Liverpool, q. i. f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 






Danubian 3 % ... 

•)15/10Va 

•)15/7*/2 

•) 15/9 

*) 15/6 

V15/4Va 

n. q. 

15/- 

n. q. 

15/2 ' 

Russian (Azoff-Blacfc sea) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

») 17/2 

V 14/4 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

Californian malting (shUlmgs p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

n. q. 

19/3 

18/- 

17/4Vt 

I 7 / 6 V 4 

19/5 

15/11 

20/11 

15/11 

n. 26/- 

n. 25/- 

n. 24/6 

23/6 

23/8 Va 

22/2 

31/8 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (c): Home grown winter (fi. p. quintal) 

3.62 

n. q. 

3.55 

3.55 

3.61 

6.03 

5.46 

5.87 

4.97 


n. q. =* not gmted. — n. = nomind. — a) Saturday prices. — &) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
i) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) 20 January- !7 March:quotations 
for Costanza. — 3 } August-Dec. 1930; 78 kg. p. hU Jan. 1931 - Jan, 1932; 79 kg,; Feb-Dec, 1932; 80 kg.; afterwards: 79 kg. — 4 ) From July 
1931: No, 1 Hard Winter, Gulf, — 5) August-Nov, 1930:62^8 lbs. per bushel; Dec. 1930 - Feb. 1931; 63 Vs lbs.; March - Nov. 1931; 63 lbs,; 
Dec, I'^l; 63 Vilhs,; lan.-Dec, 1932; 641bsj afterwards 63 Vs lbs. — 6) From April 1932; dollars p. quintal. — 7) No. 1 Manitoba. —* 8) N. I 
, fwd Win^ — 9) Shipping Augurt-Sept, — 10 ) 72-73 Kg» p. hi. 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Oats. 


Braila; Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2). 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 
Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 32 ibs.) .... 
Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p 

quintal). 

Berlin: Plome grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 

quintal]. 

r.ondon: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.]. 
I.ondon and Uverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 
p. 320 lbs.)* 

Danubian (39-40 lbs.). 

Plate ({. a. q.). 

Chilian Tawny. 

Milan (b), spot (lire p. quintal): 

Home grown. 

Foreign imported. 


Maize, 

Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) 2). 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p, 56 lbs.). 
Bueno-s Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 

quintal). 

Antwerp, spot (francs p. quintal); 

Bessarabian. 

Argentine Cinquantiuo. 

Yellow Plate.. .. 

I^ondon and Uverpool, parcels, c. i. f (shillings 
p. 480 lbs.): 

Danubian. 

Yellow Plate. 

No. 2 White African. 

Milan (6) Heme grown (lire p. quintal) . . , 


Rice (cleaned). 

Milan (6), (lire p. quintal); 

Vialone (Camolino). 

Maratelli (Camolino). 

Originaxio ^Raffinato). 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) . . 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 

No. I Round white (25 % brokens). 

N. 2 Japan (40 % brokens). 

London (a); c. i. f. (shillings p. 112 lbs): 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled. 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled. 

American Blue Rose. 

Burma, No. 2. 

Saigon, No 1 3;. 

Siam, Garden No. 13). 

Tokio; Chumai (brown Japanese, average quality; 
yens p.koku). 


Linseed. 

Buenos Aires {a)i Current quality (pesos paper 

p. quintal). 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal; . 

London, c. i. f. (£ p. long ton): 

. La Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay bold. 

Duluth: No. i Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 


14 

July 

1933 

7 

July 

1933 

30 

June 

1933 

23 

June 

1933 

Average i) 

June 

1933 

July 

1932 

July 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 








1931-32 

1930-31 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

225 

318 

285 

247 

42 V 4 

38 Vs 

32 V. 

29 V. 

28 Vs 

35 V. 

29 V. 

31V. 

30 

45 

43 V* 

43 

34 Vs 

31 V 4 

I9V. 

2678 

24 Vs 

32 Vs 

4.45 

4.15 

4.05 

4.05 

4.03 

5.55 

3.99 

5.33 

3.58 

13.80 

13.95 

13.95 

13,85 

13.81 

16.15 

15.89 

15.10 

16.17 

62.50 

65.25 

66.00 

73.50 

62.60 

113.80 

85.20 

101.75 

81.00 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

24/6 

20/4 

21/3 

18/4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. I 

a. 12/1 

12/4 Vs 

12/1 Vs 

11/9 

11/6 

1I/7V. 

14/2 Vs 

10/6 

14/5 

10/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

11/6 

n. 16/- 

12/- 

52.50 

52.50 

52.50 

52.50 

53.00 

n. 70.50 

67.00 

73.60 

74.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

49.00 

49.00 

62.70 

62.75 

65.20 

60.40 

170 

167 

160 

153 

151 

193 

237 

187 

210 

61 

59 V. 

50 Vs 

44 Va 

47 V. 

31 Vs 

59 Vs 

34 

58 V 4 

4.10 

4.02 Va 

3.92 Vs 

3.87 Vs 

3.86 

4.83 

3.80 

4.63 

3.82 

49.00 

44.00 

46.00 

47.00 

46.80 

n. q. 

75.25 

n. q. 

71.25 

69.00 

67.50 

65.00 

68.00 

68.90 

70.00 

76.00 

63.30 

81.00 

48.00 

47.50 

46.00 

46.00 

47.80 

58.20 

62.00 

57 . 20 ! 

65.00 

16/-9 

16/6 

16/3 

16/- 

I 6 /OV 4 

19/4 

n. q. 

n. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

16/7 Vs 

16/lOVa 

16/4 Va 

16/1 Va 

16/1 Va 

18/6 

14/3 

18/2 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q, 

n. q. 

n. 19/- 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/1 

51.00 

49.00 

49.00 

49.00 

50.25 

77.20 

1 49.25 

68.70 

51.90 








1933 

1931 

242.50 

242.50 

242.50 

242.50 

226.25 

185.50 

133.10 

181.15 

145.90 

175.00 

175.00 

175.00 

175.00 

152.50 

159.50 

109.85 

151.25 

117.35 

106.00 

106.00 

106.00 

107.50 

100.75 

127.40 

104.50 

121,40 

103.20 

215 

212 

212 

206 

203 

269 Va 

230 Va 

268 Vs 

249 Vi 



4.81 

4.48 

*) 4.48 

5.54 

6.48 

5.48 

6.73 


... 

4.48 

4.23 

V 4.26 

5.21 

5.90 

5.11 

6.20 

11/6 

11/6 

11/6 

12/6 

12 /- 

13/7 

11/3 

13/8 

11/11 

14/6 

14/6 

14/6 

15/- 

12/8 Va 

14/3 

n. q. 

14/- 

13/7 

16/3 

16/6 

16/6 

17/- 

17/4V4 

15/7 

17/11 

17/1V 4 

18/7 

71 - 

71 - 

6/10 Vs 

6 /IOVs 

6/10 

7/10 

7/2 

8/4 

7/11 

8 /- 

719 

7/1 Va 

7/1 Va 

7/1 Vs 

8/2 

7/5 

8/5 

8/1 

8/9 

91 - 

9/1 Va 

9/1 Va 

91 - 

8/9 

8 /- 

9/4 Va 

9/5 

20.50 

20.70 

21.00 

21.60 

21.52 

21.35 

19.94 

21.20 

18.46 

13.35 

12.80 

12.60 

11.70 

11.52 

8.95 

• 11.81 

9.22 

10.82 

134.50 

134.00 

129.50 

119.50 

119.60 

> 97.7C 

1 161.00 

103.25 

• 146.00 

11- 6-3 

10-17-6 

10-15-C 

1 1 0- 7-6 

10- 5-6 

7-17-: 

i 8-16-f 

8 - 8 -^ 

1 8-14-1 

12 - 12-6 

12- 5-0 

12- 7-6 

11-15-0 

11-15-6 

: 10 - 12 -? 

1 11-19-C 

1 11-10-C 

1 11-9-6 

226 

196Va 

189 V 4 

, 178V4 

171 V 4 

1 100 

164 V 

3 118V< 

1 148 

( 


n, q. = not qaoted. —• n. ~ nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — 6) Saturday prices. 

t) The monthly averaaes are based on weeklv quoiations. the annual averages on the monthly. — 2) 20 Jan.-17 March: quotations for 
Costanza. — 3 ) From January 1932: Siam, Special. — 4 ) 16 June; 4.40; 2 June: 4.32; 26 May: 4.07; Average May; 4,07. — 5) 16 June: 
4.23; 9 June: 4.23; 2 June: 4,15; 26 May; 3.90; Average May: 3,91. 
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Avbragjs i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Cotton fSEED. 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . , 
Eondon;Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: £ p. 1 . ton) . 


COTXON. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents per lb.). 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 

Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

A.shmuni-Zagora £. g. f. 

r remeu: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) . . , . 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . . . 
Ee Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 
Eiverpool (pence per lb.); 

Middling fair. 

Middliug. . . . . .. 

S&o Paulo, good fair.'. 

M. g. Broach, fully good. 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair. 


Butter. 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs p. quintal). 

Eeeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch butter 

quotations: (florins per kg.). 

Maastricht, auction (b): Dutch (florins p. kg.) 2). 
Hamburg, auction (c); Schleswig-Holstein butter, 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 
Kempten (c): AUgflu butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) 3). 
Eondon (d) (shillings p. cwt.): 

British blended.. . 

Danish. 

Irish creamery, salted. 

Dutch. 

Argentine. 

Sib^an 4). 

Australian, salted. 

New Zealand, salted. 


Chfesr. 

Milan (lire per quintal): 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s 

production. 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 

Rome: Roman pecorino, choice dire p. quintal). 
Alkmaar; Edam 40 -j- (40 % butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 

florins p. 50 kg.). 

Gouda: Gouda 45 -I- (whole milk cheese, with 
the country's cheesemark, home made; florins 

p. 50 kg.) . . ._.. 

Kempten (c); (Pfennige per half kg.); 

Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). 

Emmenthal from the Allgflu (whole milk 

cheese) ist quality. 

Eondon id) (shillings per cwt.): 

English Cheddar... 

Canadian. .. 

New Zealand. 

Eiverpool {d): Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh, p. cwt.) 


14 ! 

1 

30 

33 

] 



1 


July 

July 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

i 

1932 

1931 

Season 








193 X -32 

1930-31 

56.3 

55.1 

52.8 

50.6 

56.3 

60.1 

46.2 

60.0 

52.2 

5-18-9 

6 -2-6 

5-16-3 

5-10-0 

6-0-9 

6-4-0 

4-19-0 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

11.55 

10.18 

10.03 

9.35 

9.35 

5.77 

9.09 

6.20 

10.07 

11.60 

10.30 

10.15 

9.50 

9.48 

5.91 

9.22 

6.35 

10.38 

2071/2 

202 H 

200 

200 

207 

169 

177 V* 

181 V. 

191 V* 

15.20 

15.30 

15.10 

14.65 

14.97 

12.74 

13.76 

12.17 

17.12 

13.62 

13.57 

13,42 

12.87 

13.20 

10.36 

10.18 

9.73 

12.00 

12.81 

11.97 

11.51 

10.73 

i 10.70 

6.88 

10.55 

7.44 

11.59 

n. 5.40 

n. 5.30 

n. 5.00 

n. 4.85 

n. 5.00 

n. 4.11 

n. 4.30 

n. 4.48 

n. 4.63 

265.00 

250.00 

263.00 

251.00 

257.40 

204.00 

312.00 

216.00 

349.00 

n. 7.53 

n. 7.60 

n. 7.58 

n. 7.38 

n. 7.45 

n. 5.63 

n. 6,26 

n. 5.85 

n. 6.93 

6.33 

6.40 

6.38 

6.18 

6.25 

4.68 

5.06 

4.79 

5.72 

n. 6.58 

n. 6.65 

n. 6.63 

n. 6,43 

n. 6.50 

n. 4.93 

5.26 

n. 4.98 

5.91 

n. 5.40 

n. 5.38 

n. 5.38 

n. 5.25 

n. 5.29 

n. 4.24 

n. 4.16 

n. 4.34 

n. 4^3 

8.38 

8.51 

8.37 

8.20 

8.33 

6.79 

7.68 

6.76 

9.08 








1932 

1931 

158.00 

148.00 

146.00 

146.00 

145.60 

169.50 

190.00 

178.70 

209.00 

0.52 

0.52 

0.52 

0.52 

0.52 

0.96 

1.32 

0.94 

1.34 

1.57 

1.55 

1.54 

1.53 

1.54 

1.25 

1.34 

1 .2?! 

1.38 

113.74 

113.26 

113.20 

113.25 

113,01 

107.67 

126.49 

115.83 

131.22 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

98% 

113 

1 107 

no 

107/4 

107/4 

107/4 

116/8 

114/4 

133/- 

140/- 

131/6 

140/4 

96/- 

96/- 

96/- 

96/- 

95/6 

113/6 

121/10 

123/2 

133/4 

86 /- 

85/- 

85/- 

86 /- 

85/3 

109/8 

119/2 

n. 111/- 

119/5 

99/- 

99/- 

99/- 

' 99/- 

99/- 

112/5 

119/7 

n. 115/10 

132/1 

82/- 

82/- 

83/- 

82/- 

80/3 

100/6 

116/7 

103/9 

117/7 

5 ) 76/- 

n- q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 93/3 

n. q. 

85/- 

84/- 

84/- 

86 /- 

84/6 

107/- 

113/2 

105;7 

116/8 

86 /- 

85/- 

85/- 

87/- 

86/6 

109/3 

118/10 

109/10 

119/11 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1 ,100.00 

1,185.00 

1,016.00 

1,103,00 

455.00 

455.00 

455.00 

455.00 

459.00 

465.00 

575.00 

512.70 

616 00 

1.050.00 

1.075.00 

1,075.00 

1,075.00 

1,072.50 

1,347.00 

1,175.(}0| 

1,251.00 

1 ,121.00 

19.00 

19.00 

25.00 

25.00 

24.20 

20.90 

37.70 

24.41 

32.63 

24.00 

26.50 

26.50 

26.50 

26.50 

25.90 

41.40 

26.92 

37.93 

23/2 

22 1/2 

21/2 

20 % 

19»/4 

23 Va 

24 vJ 

21 

, 24 

72 

72 

71 

71 

70 V* 

83 

100 vi 

81V* 

97 V. 

100 /- 

100 /- 

100 /- 

100 /- 

100 /- 

94/- 

102 /- 

109/- 

99/10 

78/6 

78/- 

76/- 

76/- 

75/6 

62/- 

78/10 

72/10 

75/9 

54/6 

54/- 

53/- 

55/6 

54/10 

62/- 

62/11 

63/1 

63/2 

56/- 

36/- 

56/- 

56/- 

58/4 

79/4 

76/1 

103/10 

94/3 


n. q. « not quoted, ^ n. = nominal ~ a) Thursday prices. — h) Prices of preceding Tuesday. ^ c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average 
prices for weeb ending on preceding Wednesday. ' ' ^ 

i) The monthly averages are based on weeWy jmotalions, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) From January 1933' quotations in 
Zutfenr see note on^pitge 425 of the “Crop Report” of June. “ 3 )The method of quotation was changed in January 1932- in June another 
changeiLhas occurred; see note on page 425 of the “Crop Report” of June. 4) September 1932-January 1933: Russian. — 5 ) Russian 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES i) 




Average 

aROUPS 

Countries and products 

1 June 

Ala3^ 

Apnl 

Jan.- 

March 

1933 1 

April- 
June 
1932 

April- 

June 

1931 

Agricultural 
year 2 ) 



1933 1 

1933 

1933 

1931-32 

1930-31 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

♦Wheat (Berlin) . 

19.12 

19.72 

19.62 

19.23 

26.47 

28.17 

23.64 

26.39 


♦Rye (Berlin). 

15.3? 

15.47 

15.57 

i 15.41 

19.70 

19.78 

19.02 

17.15 


♦Barley, feeding (Berlin). 

16.77 

17.09 

16.74 

16.35 

17,77 

22.21 

16.35 

19.64 


♦Oats (Berlin). 

13.81 

13.45 

12.60 

11.96 

16.34 

18.27 

15.07 

16.28 


§Red potatoes (Berlin) .. 

2.70 

n q. 

n. q. 

2.65 

3.43 

4.61 

3.57 

3.29 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin). 

13.85 

13.85 

13.85 

13.85 

15.00 

17.23 

15.06 

17.62 


♦Butter (Hamburg). 

226.00 

219.22 

183.72 

189.74 

228.08 

251.22 

245.35 

282.10 


♦Cheese, Emmenthal variety ^Kempteu) 3 ' . . . 

141.50 

146.00 

149.00 

149.00 

166,00 

197.65 

180.10 

192.00 


•Beef, live weight (Berlin). 

67.40 

61.00 

61.00 

61.07 

71.18 

93.78 

76.06 

106.32 


Veal, live weight (Berlin). 

66.20 

70.20 

76.30 

63.13 

72.40 

110.23 

81.87 

126.23 


•Pork, ( 220-265 lb,), live weight (Berlin).... 

65.80 

67.00 

67.80 

73.13 

73.65 

89.67 

87.75 

111.25 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 4 ). 

0.260 

0.242 

0.228 


0.221 

0.233 

0.23 

0.30 


§ Superphosphate of lime 18 % (Hildesheim) 4 ) . 

0.331 

0,331 

0.331 

* '0.310 

0.310 

0.338 

0.319 

0.335 


§ Potash salts 3 S -42 % (mine stations) 4 ). . . . . 

0.161 

0.158 

0.170 

0.170 

0.162 

0.182 

0.159 

0.151 


Sulphate of Ammonia 4 ). 

0.760 

0.760 

0.760 

0.753 

0.760 

0.856 

0.73 

0.83 


Nitrate of lime 4 ). 

0,990 

0.990 

0.990 

0.970 

0.990 

1.070 

0.98 

1.03 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg). 

8.77 

8.32 

8.02 

8.36 

10.83 

13.41 1 

9.86 

9.97 


Linseed cake (Hamburg). 

13.59 

10.72 

10.84 

10.57 

10.56 

13.65 

12.23 

15.39 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

15.80 

10.86 

10.79 1 

10.59 

10.93 

13.18 

11.30 

13.32 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

13.58 

10.85 

10.90 

10.64 

11.33 

12.25 

11.99 

12.50 


Crushed soya extraction residue ^Hamburg) . . 

11.53 

9.20 

9.64 

9.22 

10.82 

12.73 

11.26 

13.44 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11.37 

13.50 

11.41 

11.92 

12.41 


Barley (Copenhagen). 

12.42 

12.36 

12.10 

11.65 

14.42 

11.50 

13.13 

11.18 


Oats (Copenhagen'. 

11.67 

11.32 

11.35 

11,27 

13.14 

13.30 

12.87 

11.86 

A II 

♦Butter (Copenhagen). 

145.60 

149.50 

158.40 

165.30 

157.00 

195.35 

192.50 

225.00 


*Hggs. 

79.20 

73.00 

51.50 

100.33 

63.43 

74.00 

98.00 

121.00 


♦Pork, live weight. 

124.40 

135.50 

127.00 

93.17 

70.67 

89.00 

73.00 

98 00 

B I 

Superphosphate 18 %. 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.30 

5.95 

5.95 

5.65 

5.85 


Potash salts 40 %. 

13.65 

13.65 

13.65 

13.65 

13.75 

12.95 

12.98 

12.62 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

14.70 

14.70 

14.70 

14.45 

12.35 

17.65 

12.18 

17.43 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian. 

14.55 

14.55 

14.55 

14.35 

13.45 

16.85 

13.73 

16-35 

B II 

Rye, imported (Jutland). 

9.48 

10.05 

10.62 

9.84 

11.43 

8.56 

10.31 

8.60 


Maize, Plate (Jutland) 5 ). 

9.95 

9.97 

9.90 

10.08 

9.43 

7.75 

8.64 

9.23 


Wheat bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

*) 8.82 

«) 9.00 1 

9.05 

») 9.26 

10.37 

9.87 

9.26 

9.12 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . 

12.97 

12,68 

13.27 

13.43 

11.71 

13.12 

12.18 

14,37 


Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

13,47 

12.88 

13.62 

14.13 

10.48 

11.45 

11.50 

12.55 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

14.42 

13.98 

14.52 

15.82 

13.83 

12.27 

13.99 

12.58 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

13.97 

13.78 

14.42 

14.93 

13.57 

12.71 

1 12.94 

13.08 


*) Indicates that the series is published also in the Intern. Yearbook oi Agricultural Statistics, and used in the table of Average monthly 
prices in gold francs per quintal. ■“ §) Indicates that the series is the published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

r) 'Each quarter a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer, 
as well as of fertilizers (B 1), and of concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B 11) bought by the farmer. —• In the case where the ma|fket 
is not indicated, the price is the average one for the country. — The prices paid to farrners for sugar beet are generally fixed once a year and 
therefore are not inserted in these tabm. — a) July to June,’— 3 ) From January 1931 prices of the first quality; before that date average prices 
of all qualities, -- 4 ) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in a naetric quintal. — 5) Until June 1931! prices in Copenhagen, — 6) Wheat bran* La Plata, 
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Average 


Groups 

Countries and products 

June 

May 

A pril 

Jau.- 

April- 

April- 

Agricultural 

year 



1933 

1933 

1933 

March 

1933 

Juno 

1932 

June 

X931 

1931-32 

1930-31 


FRANCIS (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I ' 

^Wheat (Paris;. 

96.15 

97.55 

99.001 

105.40 

172.55 

186.55 

167.75 

173.90 


Rye (Pans). 

85.00 

78.00 

81.00 

77.65 

107.00 

88.00 

99.65 

84.60 


Malting barley (Paris). 

83.00 

80 00 

80.00 

82.65 

95.70 

91.65 

96.25 

92.35 


"Oats (Paris). 

62.60 

66.10 

69.35 

76.55 

114.60 

89.60 

99.35 

79.80 


Wine, red (southern markets) (hectol.). 


125.00 

128,00 

133.00 

83.00 

153.00 

101.00 

154.00 

A II ' 

“Beet, dead Aveight (Paris). 

536.00 

560.00 

569.00 

581.00 

738,00 

961.00 

783.00 

1.050.00 


"Pork, live weight (Paris). 

612,00 

647.00 

647.00 

743,00 

648.00 

579,00 

593.00 

665.00 


♦Mutton, dead weight (Paris). 

1.010.00 

1.083.00 

1.248.00 

1.159.00 

1,116.00 

1,497.00 

1,123.00 

1,504.00 

B I 

§ Basic slag, 18 % (Xhionville).* 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

23.40 

23.40 

23.40 

24.30 


§Supei phosphate 14 % (North and 13 ast) .... 

27.25 

27.25 

27.25 

26.65 

27.15 

30.40 

27.75 

31.15 


^Svlvinite, minimum 12 %. 

10.60 

10.60 

10.6C 

10 60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) . 

92.50 

92.50 

92.25 

90.50 

99.85 

112.65 

101.25 

109.40 


Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 %. 

94.00 

94.00 

94.00 

93.15 

99,65 

115.50 

101.85 

112.20 

B II 

Dinseed cake (North). 

61.25 

62.00 

61.75 

69.75 

72.15 

86.00 

80.00 

103.00 


Coconut cake (Marseilles). 

60.00 

64.00 

68 . 0 c 

6 B .00 

67.00 

78.33 

1 70.00 

73.00 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

55.00 

55.00 

60.00 

66.00 

73.35 

77.65 

78.75 

85.00 

ORBAT BRITAIN (A: Prices in shillings and pence per cwt; 




B: Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton) 





A I 

Wheat... 

6/4 

5/7»/4! 

5/2 1 

5/3 

6/2 

5/7 

6 /- 

6/4 Vb 


Fodder barley. 

7h 

6 / 6 =«/, 

6/3Vj 

mu 

7/4 

7/1 

8/1 

7/11 


Oats. 

5/9 

5/8Va 

5/9V4 

5/10“/. 

7/9“/. 

6/5Vb 

7/- 

6/1 


§ Potatoes (London). 

n. q. 

4/11 

4/4 

4/9“/. 

11/11 

8/9 

9/10 

7/- 

A II 

fButter (London). . 

114/4 

114/5 

112 /- 

117/10 

1 131/11 

141/10 

136/- 

144/9 


♦Cheese, Cheddar (London) .. . 

100/- 

97/7 

100/- 

103/10 

1 121/8 

105/4 

109/- 

98/4 


♦Beef, dead weight (London). 

66/6 

67/8 

70/7 

71/7V. 

, 80/11 

79/9 

76/- 

79/2 


♦Mutton, dead weight (I/mdon) . 

88/8 

94/3 

93/11 

86/8Vs 

1 78/2 

110/1 

84/2 

107/10 


♦Pork, dead weight (London) . 

64/2 

71/2 

79/4 

79/4 

68/10 

87/- 

74/4 

102/10 

p I 

§ Basic slag 14 % (London). 

2- 3-0 

2- 3-0 

2- 3-0 

2- 3- 0 

2- 1-5 

2- 2-6 

2- 1- 6 

2- 2-3 


Superphosphate, 16 % (London) . 

2-16-0 

2-16-0 

2-16-0 

2-16- 0 

2-17-0 

3- 1-0 

2-17- 2 

3- 3-6 


Kainit 14 % (London) . 

3- 7-0 

3- 7-0 

3- 7-0 

3- 7 . 0 

3- 6-0 

3- 3-0 

3- 3- 0 

3- 1-6 


§Nitrate of soda, 13 Vs % ^London) . 

8-16-0 

8-16-0 

8-16-0 

8-15- 2 

9- 0-0 

10- 0-0 

8-17- 6 

9-16-8 


ISulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (Loudon) .... 

6-10-0 

6-10-0 

6-10-0 

6-7-0 

6-13-0 

9-10-0 

6-15-11 

9- 7-2 

U II 

Bran, British (lAindon) . 

3-9-9 

4-14-2 

4-19-3 

5-11- 9 

6- 2-8 

4-18-5 

5-14-10 

4-16-4 


Bran, middlings, imported (London). 

4-10-0 

4-10-0 

4-10-6 

4-18-10 

6 - 4-8 

4-10-7 

5-11- 9 

4-11-5 


Linseed cake, English (London). . 

8-17-C 

8-14-2 

8-11-3 

6-12-11 

8 - 6-9 

8-12-0 

8-11- 3 

9-12-0 


Cottonseed cake (London). 

6- 1-6 

6- 0-0 

5-17-0 

5-19-11 

4-17- 9 

5- 3-9| 

5- 2- 6 

4-17-8 


Palm kernel cake (Liverpool). 

6- 0-C 

1 6 - 3-0 

6 - 5-0 

6- 1- 8 

6-!0- 2 

6 - \4 

6-11- 2 

5- 9-2 

ITAl^Y (Prices in lire per quintal) 






A I 

♦Wheat, soft (Milan) . 

89.50 

94.75 

100.20 

108.15 

117.35 

i06.40; 

105.65 

111.90 


Wheat, hard (Palermo) . 

108.00 

111.00 

122,00 

122.00 

137.00 

141.00 

133.00 

135,00 


fOats (IVIilan) . 

53.00 

55.10 

60.10 

66.00 

n. 75,85 

72.15 

73.30 

74.30 


♦Maize (Milan) . 

50,25 

51.00 

46.50 

54.75 

76.30 

52.50 

64.00 

56.30 


Rice ((Maratellin (Milan) . 

157.50 

140.60 

136.20 

136.90 

155.60 

120.80 

135.40 

125.55 


Hemp, fibre . 

... 

259.00 

268.00 

0 272.00 

228,00 

212.35 

217.00 

248.00 


§ 01 ive oil “ SoprafiBno locale ” (Bari) ...... 

403.00 

1 380.00 

390.00 

403.00 

500.00 

580 00 

518.00 

552.00 


fWine, ordinary, tt® to 13® (Bari) (hectol.) . - . 

65.00 

1 65.00 

65.00 

65.50 

80.00 

108.00 

86.00 

1)8.00 


, **) Indicates that the series is published also in the Intern. Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used ih the table of Average monthly 

. prices in gold francs per q^Mlal. ~ §) Indiwtes that the series is also published in the Intern. Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics.- 
', T> Indicates that the series w published also m the Monthly Review of Prices of this Crop Report 
. ^ 1) Man*: 269.00, 
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S 


Average 


Groups 

Countries and products 

June 

May 

April 

Jan.- 

April- 

Jun* 

1932 ! 

April- 

June 

1931 

Agricultural 

year 



1933 

1933 

1933 

March 

1933 

1931-32 

1930-31 


ITATyY [cofttimed] 


A II 

•Cheese (Parraigiano-Reggiano) (Milan). 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1.015.00 

939.00 

1,121.00 

1,026.00 

1,139.00 


Eggs, fresh (Milan) (per 100) .. 

31.40 

30.00 

27.75 

35.10 

27.25 

33.35 

40.25 

47.00 


Beef, live weight (Milan). 

250.00 

262.00 

256.00 

257.50 

302,00 

354.00 

321.00 

406.00 


Pork, live weight (Milan). 

437.00 

445.00 

422.00 

413.35 

362.00 

371.00 

363.00 

443.00 

B I 

Basic slag 16-20 % (Chiasso) i). . .. 

0.960 

0.960 

0.960 

1.143 

1.105 

1.150 

1.06 

1.29 


Superphospliate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) i) . 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.170 

1.19 

1.24 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa) ........ 

67.50 

6600 

65.50 

66.50 

69.50 

78.00 

72.00 

80.25 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa). 

80.80 

80.50 

80.50 

79.60 

78.60 

73.85 

75.40 

81.75 


Copper sulphate IGenoa). 

114.00 

103.30 

96.75 

95.45 

120.50 

168.00 

133.65 

182.00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Genoa). 

21,70 

24.10 

27.35 

28.60 

47.95 

39.35 

49.30 

45.00 


Rice bran (Milan). 

17.50 

29.00 

30.80 

36.45 

43.85 

37.00 

41.70 

36.15 


I/inseed cake (Milan).. 

37.50 

41.00 

40.90 

46.75 

57.50 

57.35 

62.15 

65.60 


Groundnut cake (Milan). 

35.50 

42.00 

40.90 

47.15 

53.50 

50.35 

55.15 

55.10 


Rapcseed cake (Milan). 

20.50 

21.50 

21.90 

25.40 

30.35 

35.65 

33.30 

36,00 


NETHERIyANDS (Prices in guilders per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat (Groningen) 2). 

n. 15.00 

fRye (Groningen). 

3.57 

fBarley (Groningen). 

3.61 

Oats (Groningep). 

3.36 

Peas (Rotterdam). 

n. q. 

- Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

49.00 

§ Potatoes (Amsterdam). 

n. 1.90 

•Butter for export (I<ceu\varden) . 

52.00 

fButter for home consumption' (Maastricht) . . 

154.00 

fCheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda). 

53.00 

♦Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

48.40 

•Eggs (Roerraond) (per 100).. . 

2.17 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam).1 

56.00 

♦Pork, live weight (Rotterdam).. . 

32.00 

Basic slag i). 

n. 0.112 

Superphospliate 17%. 

n. 1.95 

Kaiiiit i) .. 

0.146 

Nitrate of soda. 

6.67 

Sulphate of ammonia 20 H %. 

4.81 

Maize (Rotterdam) ... 

3.31 

Einseed cake, Dutch ... . 

5.82 

Coconut cake. 

5.70 

Groundnut cake. 

5.37 


n. 15.00 

n. 15.00 

n. 15.00 

n. 12.50 

6.34 

n. 12.50 

6.94 

3.73 

3.97 

3.86 

5.90 

4.43 

5.02 

4.49 

3.76 

4.00 

4.46 

' 6.45 

5.32 

5.80 

5.00 

3.55 

3.88 

3.97 

5.95 

5.52 

5.76 

5.30 

n. q. 

10.25 

9.39 

11.20 

8.01 

11.40 

9.40 

50.00 

50.00 

52.33 

49,00 

56.50 

52.55 

60.80 

1.70 

1,70 

2.26 

4.80 

8.70 

3.97 

5.03 

52.00 

54.00 

63.58 

97.00 

129.70 

115.00 

153.00 

154.50 

155.75 

n. 158.00 

100.00 

136.00 

118.00 

157.00 

53.75 

48.88 

56.45 

43.11 

71.47 

62.88 

83.09 

48.24 

40.50 

48.60 

43.56 

66.71 

56.26 

74.44 

2.14 

1.96 

3.56 

2.93 

4.18 

4.52 

6.26 

56.00 

56.00 

58.33 

70.16 

96.50 

76.70 

100.00 

32.50 

32.00 

30.50 

24.83 

39.00 

35.35 

49.00 

n. 0.108 

0.105 

0.134 

0,101 

0.124 

0.097 

0.144 

n. 1.95 

1.95 

1.96 

2.00 

2.50 

2.15 

2.68 

0.146 

0.146 

0.144 

0.141 

0.144 

0.144 

0.150 

6.76 

6.75 

6.71 

7.65 

10.70 

7.82 

10.48 

4.80 

4.76 

4.73 

4.12 

9,83 

4.45 

9.62 

3.50 

3.60 

3.65 

4.14 

4.91 

3.89 

5.43 

5.76 

5.71 

5.98 

6.05 

7.80 

6.85 

9.05 

5.69 

5.80 

5.03 

6.33 

7.98 

6.81 

7,88 

5.59 

5.85 

6.19 

6.92 

7,32 

7.20 

7.43 


P0I,AND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Warsaw;. 


38.40 

38.00 

31.55 

30.84 

33.53 

27.48 

31.17 


5 Rye (Warsaw). 


19.65 

20.10 

18.00 

28.81 

27.79 

25.56 

21.33 


Barley (Warsaw). 


15.95 

16.65 

16.95 

24.63 

n. 27.30 

24.42 

25.55 


Oats (Warsaw). 


14.80 

15.70 

15.95 

25.44 

29.43 

24.36 

24.01 

A II 

Butter (Warsaw). 


318.00 

404.00 

311.00 

348,00 

424.00 

397.00 

486.00 


Beef, live weight (Warsaw). 


69.00 

68.00 

59.00 

86.65 

85.00 

77.55 

103.00 


Pork, live weight (Warsaw). 


116.00 

121.00 

103.65 

129.00 

124.00 

12450 

152.00 


•Eggs (Warsaw) (per too).. 


5.95 

5.54 

10.95 

7.76 

9.14 

)0.87 

14.25 

B I 

Superphosphate .. 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.50 

0.82 

0.55 

0.83 


Potash salts 25 %. 

10.75 

9.62 

13.75 

13.58 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 


Sulphate of ammonia.. 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw). 

lUO 

9.75 

10.00 

10.33 

16.46 

21.11 

15.62 

16.52 


Rye bran (Warsaw) .. 

11.45 

10.00 

9.75 

9,3i 

66.72 

21.06 

15.03 

14.15 


Eiuseed cake (Warsaw). 

18.50 

19.00 

19.50 

20.13 

23.06 

31.50 

24.77 

31.40 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw). 

14.25 

14.25 

14.45 

15.47 

17.60 

25.28 

18.71 

21.90 


*) Indicates that the series is published also in the Intern. Yearbook ol Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of Average monthly 
prices in gold francs per quintal. — §) Indicated that the series is also published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 
t) Indicate that the series is published also in the Monthly Review of Prices of this Crop Report. 

i) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in a metric quintal. — 2 ) See note on wheat prices in the Netherlands (page 75 of the Crop 
Report of January). 
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Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

June 

May 

April 

Jan.- 

March 

1933 

April- 

June 

1932 

April- 

June 

1931 

Agricultural 

year 



1933 

1933 

1933 

1931-32 

1930-31 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Stockholm) i). 

19.25 


Rye( Stockholm) i). 

17.75 


Barley (Stockholm) i). 

n. q. 


Oats (Stockholm) i) . 

9.18 

A II 

Beef, live weight (Goteborg). 

31.00 


Pork, live weight (GSteborg) .. 

61.00 


Butter (Malmo) 2 ). 

198.75 


Eggs (Stockliolm). 

55.00 

B I 

Superphosphate 20 % . 

7.02 


Potash salts, 20 %. 

8.57 


Chihsaltpeter. 

18.95 


Calcium cyanamide. 

16.50 

B II 

Maize, I^ Plata... 

9.38 


Wheat bran. 

8,74 


Groundnut cake. 

14.18 


Cottonseed cake. 

12.15 


Soya meal. 

13.66 


18.70 

18.06 

17.46 

18.26 

20.22 

17.84 

19.43 

17.00 

16.75 

16.10 

16.32 

17.22 

16.14 

16.33 

10.00 

10.08 

n. 10.75 

12.60 

13.66 

12.36 

12.25 

8.50 

8.36 

8.53 

10.69 

12.18 

10.40 

10.18 

31.00 

31.00 

31.17 

34.00 

46.65 

38.65 

52.00 

62.75 

58.87 

57.35 

55.50 

53.33 

51.15 

65.00 

182.50 

165.00 

162.83 

162.50 

184.00 

184.00 

210.00 

61.33 

53.60 

86.33 

59.25 

71.00 

95.00 

144.00 

7.02 

7.02 

6.77 

. 7.85 

7.78 

736 

7.75 

8.57 

8.57 

8.57 

7.75 

7.95 

7.78 

7.92 

18.95 

18.95 

18.45 

18.35 

19.04 

18.65 

18.59 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

15.50 

18.10 

16.47 

18.10 

9.20 

8.91 

9.20 

10.27 

8.86 

9.12 

10.07 

8.85 

9.00 

9.30 

11,25 

10.36 

988 

9.55 

13.70 

14.19 

15.00 

15.45 

13.41 

14.70 

13.47 

11.55 

11.16 

11.97 

12.25 

12.59 

12.25 

12.80 

12.95 

13.22 

13.87 

15.45 

14.13 

14.25 

1 14.08 


CZECHOSIvOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 



Wheat. 

156.00 

162.00 

161.00 

152.65 

150.75 

157.00 

148.00 

149.00 


Rye .. 

89.00 

84.50 

83.50 

86.50 

140.15 

143.00 

145.70 

108.00 


Barley. 

102.50 

81.50 

77.00 

79.00 

98.35 

148.35 

116.50 

134,00 


Oats. 

77.00 

74.50 

70.50 

73.50 

103.85 

150.65 

119.90 

118.00 


Edible potatoes. 

22.00 

27.50 

28.50 

28.50 

24.35 

44.35 

34.60 

42.80 


Hops. 

4.845.00 

4,070.00 

2.324,00 

2,062.00 

502.00 

642.00 

559.00 

■^934.00 


Butter. 

i.85aoo 

1.775.00 

1.675,00 

1,733.00 

2,342.00 

2,217.00 

2.158.00 

2,179.00 


Fresh eggs (per 100). 

46.25 

43.35 

45.85 

77.20 

42.50 

56.40 

58.25 

74.10 


Beef, dead weight. 

700.00 

700.00 

: 650.00 

783.00 

775.00 

925.00 

844.00 

981.00 


Veal, dead weight.. 

775.00 

775.00 

725.00 

708.00 

742.00 

921.00 

769.00 

981.00 


Pork, dead weight. 

950.00 

975.00 

925.00 

1,017.00 

909.00 

858.00 

914.00 

1,014.00 


Basic slag, 15 %. 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34,15 

37.05 

35.05 

39,20 


Superphosphate, 16 to 18 %. 

49.15 

49.15 

49.20 

50.05 

51,85 

51.85 

51.85 

5285 


Kainit, 14 %. 

20.30 

18.80 

21.00 

21.00 

22.90 

23.70 

22.00 

23.10 


Chile salpeter. 

147.00 

147.00 

147.00 

147.00 

149.35 

169.80 

149.75 

165.15 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % %. 

127.60 

127.60 

127.60 

127.60 

129.10 

140.00 

128.20 

139.65 


Maize, imported. 

65.75 

65.25 

65.75 

65.85 

63.40 

73.00 

64.10 

79.45 


Wheat bran (Prague). 

62.50 

62.00 

58.50 

56.35 

77.40 

89.00 

77.25 

79.00 


Rye bran (Prague). 

62.50 

61.60 

57.50 

55.85 

79.50 

90.00 

79.00 

75.00 


Crushed soya (Prague).■. 

99.50 

99.50 

105.25 

108.50 

109.00 

127.65 

113^5 

133.00 


Rapeseed cake (Prague). 

90.50 

90.50 

n. q. 

93.60 

101,60 

101.00 

100.00 

99.00 


I^inseed cake (Prague) 3 ). 

93.15 

92.50 

93.50 

95.90 

119.00 

133.00 

123.00 

137.00 


Groundnut cake (Prague) 4 ) . 

95.80 

93.85 

98.00 

103,95 

115.80 

122.65 

122,00 

125.00 


i) Till the end of 1932 average prices for the whole country. — 2 ) From November 1932 price for the whole country; butter with qua- 
1 ity Mark, c. i.f. place of consumption or port of export. — 3) From Dec. 1932, delivery at Lovosice. ~ 4 ) Fiom Nov. 1932 until March 
1933, delivery at Strekov, 













































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL 


PRODUCTS 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Febr. : 

fanuary 

June 

June 

Year 

markets and description 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Wheat 











Winnipeg; No i Manitoba. 

9.44 

7.52 

8.18 

7.86 

7.27 

7.40 

9.27 

11.62 

9.33 

10.76 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter. 

12.16 

11.94 

11.49 

10.14 

9.09 

9.19 

1 . 9.86 

14.28 

10.06 

12.73 

Buenos Aires: Barletla. 

7.74 

7.80 

7.62 

7.09 

7.20 

7.48 

9.14 

9.49 

8.90 

9.33 

Berlin: Home grown. 

23.61 

23.66 

24.23 

24.53 

23.84 

22.82 

31.77 

33.59 

28.33 

30.62 

Paris; Home grown. 

19.52 

19.80 

20.10 

20.36 

21.83 

22.06 

34.61 

38.19 

29.94 

35.12 

London and Liverpool: 











South Russian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12,79 I 

1 . 10.63 

11.55 

No 3 Manitoba. 

10.36 

10.46 

9.92 

9.60 

9.32 

9.66 

10.48 

12.69 

10.96 

12.59 

No 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10.77 

12.69 1 

L 11.45 1 

1 . 11.96 

Rosafe. 

8.98 

8.85 

8.29 

8.20 

8.35 

8.86 

10.48 

11.63 

10.43 

11.26 

Australian. 

10.41 

10.10 

9.54 

9.34 

9.56 

9.82 

11.03 

13.08 

11.14 

12.42 

Milan: Home grown, soft. 

24.23 

25.56 

26.68 

28.02 

28.59 

29.64 

29.88 

27.44 

29.30 

27.32 

Rye 











Berlin: Home grown. 

18.92 

18.56 

19.23 

19.24 

19.11 

18.73 

10.40 

11.24 

22.06 

22.43 

Hamburg: La Plata. 

Minneapolis: No 2 . 

7.18 1 

7.14 

7.21 

7.10 1 

6.97 

7.27 

9.06 

9.77 

9.83 

n. 10.16 

10.61 1 

9.18 

8.33 

7.24 : 

6.43 

6.63 

6.63 

7 42 

7.62 

8.06 

Barley 











Bxaila: Average quality. 

5.18 

5.08 

4.99 

n. q. 

6.35 

n. q. 

8.12 

8.77 

7.67 

7.58 

Winnipeg; No 4 Western. 

6.22 

4.97 

5.61 

5.31 

4.97 

5.32 

7.21 

7.56 

6.83 

6.55 

Berlin: Home grown fodder. 

20.71 

20.51 

20.67 

20,62 

20.07 

19.88 

20.93 

25.14 

20.70 

22.66 

Antwerp: Danubian.. 

7.54 

7.63 

7.39 

7.73 

7.72 

7.70 

11.31 

11.45 

10.39 

10.68 

London and Liverpool: 







n. 9.70 


n. 9.21 


Russian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.53 

7.89 

n. 10.48 

n. 10.12 

No 3 Canadian Western. 

8.47 

8.41 

8.03 

8.09 

8.39 

9.23 

10.40 

11.24 

10.37 

10.99 

Oats 











Winnipeg: No 2 White.. . 

7.24 

5.93 

6.70 

6.87 

’ 6.53 

6.70 

10.54 

10.08 

8.69 

9.37 

Chicago: No 2 White. 

9.28 

7.95 

7.79 

6.61 

6.02 

6.16 

7.95 

9.86 

7.46 

10.01 

Buenos Aires: Current quality. 

5.31 

5.40 

5.36 

5.46 

5.34 

5.34 

7.28 

6*115 

6.85 

6.36 

Berlin; Home grown. 

17.06 

16,14 

15.56 

15.57 

14.72 

14.00 

19.73 

21:79 

18.17 

19.13 

Paris: Home grown. 

12.71 

13.42 

14,08 

14.42 

15.96 

16.24 

22.83 

17.99 

20.36 

17.48 

London and Liverpool: I^a Plata .... 

7.04 

7.17 

6.92 

7.21 

7.05 

7.27 

9.28 

9.20 

9.02 

9.45 

Maize 











Braila: Danubian. 

4.68 

4.68 

4.68 

n. q. 

5.64 

n. q. 

5.98 

7.66 

5.75 

6.32 

Chicago: No 2 Mixed American .... 

7.50 

7.55 

6.71 

5.56 

5.02 

4.90 

6.38 

11.63 

6.40 

10.79 

Buenos Aires: Yellow Plate. 

5.08 

5.22 

5.26 

5.49 

5.74 

5.87 

6.16 

6.08 

6.07 

5.95 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

6.79 

7.01 

7.05 

7.19 

7.54 

7.47 

n. q 

10.66 

n. q. 

n 10.32 

London and Liverpool: 











Yellow Plate. 

6.49 

6.70 

6.68 

7.26 

7.32 

7.53 

7.64 

8.59 

7.63 

8.41 

No 2 White African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.14 

7.26 

7.33 

n. p. 

n. q. 

n. 8.00 

n. 10.11 

Milan: Home grown. 

13.61 

13.76 

12,38 

13.77 

14.61 

15.30 

19.48 

14.33 

18.14 

14.55 

Rice 











Milan; Oiiginario. 

27.28 

25.73 

26.20 

25.83 

26.28 

27.51 

32.59 

30.17 

32.29 

28.00 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

Saigon: No i Round white. 

7.88 

7.63 

7.34 

7.32 

7.83 

7.99 

11.60 

11.38 

10.85 

12.81 

9.09 

8.26 

8.12 

3.32 

8.65 

8.75 

11.92 

11.21 

11.12 

13 49 

London: 











No 2 Burma. 

11.79 

11.03 

11.90 

11,30 

11.92 

12.20 

15.13 

16,75 

14.88 

18.15 

No 1 Saigon. 

12.26 

11.32 

11.05 

11.60 

12.32 

12.63 

15.76 

16.55 

15.07 

18.65 

Toldo; Chumai. 

12.83 

12.95 

12.90 

13.27 

13.36 

13.98 

19.03 

25.94 

17.29 

25.9b 


*) As gfold franc, the Swiss franc, which still represents the franc of the former Latin Monetary Union, has been adopted. In cases 
where tne differences between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered and its parity with the Swiss franc did not during 
a g"iven month reach 2 %, the monthly average has been reduced on the basis of paiily;^ In the contrary cases the average rate of exchange 

for the month has been utilized. Finally, when considerable fluctuations in the exchanges in the course of a particular month render it neces*' 
sary, each weekly quotation has first been reduced to gold francs and the average of these reductions calculated. 
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PRODUCTS 

MARKETS AND DESCRIPTION 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

January 

1933 

June 

1932 

June 

1931 

Ye 

1932 

ar 

1931 

Cotton 











New Orleans; Middling. 

87.46 

84,19 

74.65 

71.30 

69.82 

70.16 

58.85 

101.81 

72.45 

95.12 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. 

76.91 

73.86 

66.37 

68.15 

69.16 

73.92 

62.52 

92.08 

76.35 

89.19 

Alexandria; Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

118.61 

114.85 

106.81 

103.46 

101,31 

106.41 

90.35 

153.50 

107,77 

150.31 

Liverpool; 











Middling american. 

100.67 

96.77 

87.41 

83.60 

81.06 

84,09 

73.91 

114.21 

87.30 

110.35 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

n. 85.21 

n. 82.81 

n. 74.39 

n. 72.95 

n. 74.72 

n. 77.85 

n. 65.87 

n. 92.67 

n. 80.72 

n. 89.01 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

134.18 

129.51 

120.45 

116.71 

115.90 

118.30 

102.57 

178,62 

120.63 

169.99 

Beef 











Berlin: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

83.24 

73.20 

75.33 

75.09 

75.33 

75,83 

91.12 

114.85 

84.73 

110.32 

Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

108.81 

113.68 

115.51 

116.52 

120.58 

117.13 

149.61 

190.01 

138.11 

187.96 

Eondon; Home grown (dead weight) . . 

114.77 

116.35 

123.10 

121.30 

124.12 

127.89 

158.19 

208.50 

132.41 

177.51 

Mutton 











Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

205.03 

219.85 

253.34 

247.25 

239.74 

219.24 

222.08 

296.79 

214.99 

273.36 

Eondon: Rome grown (dead weight) . . 

153.02 

162.06 

163.80 

160.23 

145.99 

145.87 

149.46 

276.56 

131,46 

228.94 

Pork 











Denmark: Home grown (live weight) . . 

97,22 

105.51 

100.65 

89.44 

73.74 

65.11 

74,34 

105.56 

72.86 

108.46 

Rotterdam: Home grown (live weight) . . 

66.66 

67.70 

66.66 

65.61 

62.49 

62 49 

62.97 

76.03 

59.29 

88.53 

Berlin: Borne grown (live weight.) . . . 

81.26 

80.40 

83.73 

90.16 

92.87 

87.93 

92.84 

111.15 

99.87 

120,20 

Paris: Home grown (live weight.) . . . 

124.24 

131.34 

131.34 

146.97 

154.28 

151.64 

141.90 

111.04 

132.63 

119.94 

Eondon Home grown (dead weight.) . . 

110.74 

122.37 

138.36 

143.43 

134.29 

135.88 

108.27 

185.34 

124.26 

200,95 

Buttbe 











Copenhagen: Danish. 

113.79 

116.42 

118.08 

125.37 

140.84 

140.45 

150.74 

266.69 

173.71 

271.67 

Eeeuv/arden; Dutch.. 

108.32 

108.32 

112.48 

110.40 

135.39 

149.98 

232.99 

266.62 

196.37 

279.47 

Hamburg; Schleswig-Holstein. 

279.13 

263.06 

226.89 

229.96 

233.04 

239.99 

266.18 

304.50 

285.57 

322.38 

Eondon: 











Danish. . .. 

164.82 

169.94 

166.56 

186.17 

198.83 

197.82 

200.63 

302.83 

219.91 

308.28 

Argentine. 

138.50 

128.67 

127.75 

136.99 

147.37 

155.43 

186.43 

290.42 

185.69 

273.00 

Australian, salted. 

145.83 

139.56 

126.45 

143.32 

143.01 

150.29 

192.05 

286.69 

188.97 

270.51 

New Zlealand, salted. ....... 

149.29 

144.15 

130.81 

146.14 

149.12 

151.58 

194.70 

291.66 

196.45 

278.17 

Cheese 











Milan: Parmigiano-Regglano. 

284,29 

283.29 

279,61 

271.32 

268.34 

268.34 

289.38 

311.22 

270.21 

294,16 

Alktnaar: Edam 40 -f. 

100.82 

100.48 

84,36 

95.40 

102.78 

105.69 

99.46 

143.18 

101.87 

137.43 

Kemptenr Emmenthal variety. 

174.75 

175.20 

184.01 

184.01 

184.01 

184.01 

203.85 

245.76 

200,19 

240,57 

Eondon: 











English Cheddar. 

172.58 

167.79 

174.41 

178.49 

181.38 

181.55 

232,14 

258.15 

195.43 

231.17 

Canadian. 

130.30 

126.95 

123.61 

125.94 

125.57 

125.46 

151.17 

198.16 

130.38 

176.49 

New Zealand. 

94.63 

90.42 

80.88 

87.12 

96.36 

96.77 

111.24 

146.45 

112.80 

145.34 

Boos (per 100 ) 











Denmark: Danish for export i) .... 

61.89 

56.85 

40,81 

47.49 

102.53 

98.11 i 

73.10 

110.42 

96,87 

136.27 

Roermond: Dutch for export. 

4.52 

4.46 

4.08 

5.50 

8.75 

7.98 

6.51 

8.89 

858 

11 10 

Warsaw; Polish, avetage quality .... 


3.45 

3,21 

4.06 

7.75 

7.22 

i 

4.66 

5.32 

5.85 

6.96 


i) Per quintal. 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other 
price-indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index^nimhers for June, 1^33. 


Countries 

compared with those for May, 1933 

compared with those for June, 1932 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultmal 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Germany. 

England and Wales. 

Argentina. 

Canada . 

United States .| 

Hungary. 

Italy ......... . 

New Zealand. 

Netherlands. 

Poland .. 

Yugoslavia. 

+ 1.1 

- 2.0 

-h 3.7 

+ 2.7 

+ 3,2 

-f 6,0 

0.0 

1.5 

+ 6.4 

- 2.1 

+ 3.5 

r c ) + 3.0 

1 d ) + 4,7 

+ 1.1 

-f- 1.0 

+ 3.7 

0.0 

+ 1.0 

+ 2.1 

} + 1.8 

+ 7.6 

9.9 

H- 0.9 

4 10.5 

+ 23.1 

+ 16.4 

~ 26.7 

22.4 

0.0 

9.6 

5.6 

ic ) - 15.4 

1 d ) + 5.1 

3.4 

H- ~ 1.5 

+ "" 1.7 

- 17.7 

6.3 

- 6.1 
} + 1.8 


0 ) Bureau of Agricultural Economics — 6) Bureau of Labor. — c) Vegetable products — d) Animal products. 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Base: first quarter of 1929 = 100). 


COUNKUES 

1931 

1932 

1933 

2 nd 

Quartet 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4th 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quartet 

ISt 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

Germany . . 


81.4 

77.5 

73.0 

70.9 

70.2 

68.2 

1 65.1 

61.5 

63.3 

England' and Wales. 


85.4 1 

83.8 

79.2 

81.2 

79.2 

72.9 

70.1 

72.9 

70.8 

Argentina. 


59.6 

59.7 

63.4 

58.1 

56.6 

58.4 

52.9 

50.5 

53.7 

Canada . 


60.2 

55.6 

55.8 

53.2 

50.8 

48.9 

45.0 

44-9 

51.5 

Estonia. 


63.9 

62.8 

56.7 

52.8 

49.3 

47.3 

50.0 

t T t 




63.7 

55.4 

50.2 

44.9 

41.2 

42.8 

39.5 

36.8 

44.1 


• i b ) 

63.7 

59.3 

54.4 

48.3 

44.5 

45.9 

43.3 

39.7 

46,5 

Finland. 


66.7 

64.5 

67.3 

72.6 

67.3 

67.3 

68.2 

68.2 


Hungary. 


62.4 

64.2 

66.4 

572 

t2J 

61.4 

53.0 

53.0 

50.0 

Italy . 


65.1 

61.4 

62.4 

64.5 

65.4 

60.1 

60.0 

55.8 

sai 

Netherlands. 


78.2 

70.7 

61.1 

67,9 

54.6 

53.6 

53.6 

50.4 

50.4 

Poland. 


71.4 

63.4 

63.3 

■ 58.7 

63.7 

54.4 

513 

53.8 

55.0 


a) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. — h) Bureau of Labor. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Yeiir 

AND 

Classikca pions 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

i) 

i93t 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1013 = 100 . 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin. 

100.8 

99.4 

97.8 

1 

99.0 

97.0 

95.7 

118.3 

129.8 

\ 

112.0 

119,3 

livestock. 

59.7 

59.2 

59.9 

613 

60.5 

57.9 

65 4 

81.5 

1 65.5 

83.0 

IJvestock products. 

93.1 

93.2 

85.3 

84.6 

88.0 

87.5 

87.3 

103.3 

i 93.9 

108.4 

Feeding stuffs. 

86.6 

84.2 

83.4 

83.8 

81.8 

81.9 

98.8 

114.5 

91.6 

101.9 

Total agricultural products . 

85.1 

84.2 

81.8 

82.5 

82.2 

80.9 

61.1 

107.3 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilizers 3 ). 

71.9 

71.2 

71.9 

72.7 

73.4 

72.6 

71.5 

77.9 

_ 

76.5 

A.gricultural dead slock . 

111.4 

110.9 

1II.1 

111.2 

111.5 

112.5 

116.0 

130.0 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished tnanufadures (< Konsum- 
giiter >). 

110.8 

109.9 

109.2 

109.5 

110.5 

ill.4 

117.3 

I4I.1 

117.5 

140.1 

Wholesale products in general .... 

92.9 

91.9 

90.7 

91.1 

91.2 

91.0 

96.2 

112.3 

96.5 

110.9 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average of corresponding months 
191 X -13 = 100 . 

Agricultural products . 

i 

100 

102 

105 

102 

106 

107 

111 

123 

! 

1 

109 

120 

Feeding stuffs. 

85 

85 

86 

90 

91 

92 

94 

82 

95 

83 

Fertilizers. 

91 

91 

90 

90 

90 

90 

91 

100 

90 

96 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 


95.2 

92.4 

1 

90.6 

90.6 

91.5 

90.6 

97.2 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nackin Argentina) 

1926 = 100 . 

Cereals and linseed. 

55.8 

54.2 

i 

51.7 

51.7 

52.6 

53.8 

59.8 

54.5 

59.5 

55.8 

Meat. 

64.1 

65.0 

63.7 

64.0 

57.7 

55.2 

73.7 

94.0 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and skins. 

74.8 

72.3 

53.2 

49.9 

49.1 

54.5 

40.4 

64.1 

53.1 

64.5 

Wool. 

58.0 

49.6 

41.9 

40.8 

40.8 

42.1 

39.6 

54.8 

44.2 

61.2 

Dairy products .. 

55.4 

48.4 

49.4 

51.8 

52.3 

53.9 

57.3 

74.6 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products . 

757 

71.8 

71.8 

71.8 

71.8 

70.9 

66.3 

108.7 

68.4 

99.3 

Total agricultural products . 

58.8 

56.7 

52.8 

52.6 

52.4 

j 

53.5 

58.3 

62.9 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 = 100 . 

Field products {grain, etc.). 

49.4 

46.9 

41.1 

i 

38.0 

36.0 

35.1 

40.6 

46.0 

40.7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products. 

57.9 

58,4 

56.4 

56.0 

54.7 

57.9 

59,3 

72.8 

60.9 

77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

52.6 

51,2 

46.8 

44.7 

43.0 

43.6 

47.6 

56.0 

48.3i 

56.3 

Fertilizers. 

73.0 

73.0 

71.7 

72.9 

72.9 

72.3 

72.0 

86.7 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 
etc) . 

75.0 

75.5 

74.8 

76.0 

76.1 

76.7 

78.6 

79.8 

78.8 

80.0 

Wholesale Products in general .... 

67.6 

66.9 

65.4 

64.4 

63.6 

63.9 

66.6 

71.8 

67.0 

72.1 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 SB 100 . 

Commodities imported 4 ). 







114 

137 

113 

129 

Commodities exported. 

’si 

’56 

‘54 

”58 

’58 

'58 

53 

79 

58 

76 

Agricultural products imported and export¬ 
ed Al . 

... 

... 



69 

96 

74 

91 


For an expl^Uon of the metKod of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication “ Index- 
numbers of Prices of Asfnculmi^ Pr^ucts and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer " (Rome, 1930), as well ai to pages 77 to 79 of the 
. Cxofp Report of January 1932 and to page 517 of the Crop Report” of July 1932. 

"T From, July 1932 new series. - 3) Calculated by the “Statist”, reduced to base-year 
1913^ ipO. — 4 ) From January 1932 the pnce of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Ian. 

June 

June 

Year 

1933 

T933 

1933 

T933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

I) 

1931 

United States 

{Bureau of Agricultural Ecouomics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 “ too. 











Cereals.. 

63 

62 

47 

36 

34 

34 

44 

67 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

74 

68 

66 

60 

57 

59 

82 

114 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

66 

65 

57 

56 

53 

51 

57 

91 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 

65 

63 

59 

59 

62 

68 

62 

86 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

55 

62 

56 

54 

57 

96 

59 

81 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

69 

65 

49 

48 

44 

45 

37 

65 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

64 

62 

53 

50 

49 

51 

52 

80 

57 

80 

Comntodities purchased by farmers 2) . 

103 

100 


103 

104 

105 

111 

130 

111 

129 

AgrtcuUural wagrs a) . 


- 



- 

74 

87 

') 123 

90 

116 

United States 











(Bureau of lyabor) 











1926 ~ 100. 











Gxains. 

57.4 

52.8 

44.8 

36.0 

32.7 

32.9 

37.7 

56.0 

39.4 

53.0 

livestock and poultry. 

46.6 

46.8 

41.0 

43.0 

40.1 

37.8 

46.7 

61.9 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 

56.2 

51.8 

46.7 

45.3 

44.2 

48.7 

48.2 

70.8 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 

53.2 

50.2 

44.5 

42.8 

40,9 

42.6 

45.7 

65.4 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

83.0 

83.0 

83.1 

83.1 

83,1 

84.5 

84.9 

94.6 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials. 

68.0 

66.8 

62.9 

61.9 

61.5 

62.3 

68.0 

79.8 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 

63,0 

63.1 

60.0 

60.1 

62.4 

62.7 

69.0 

82.4 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 

55.8 

54.4 

49.5 

47.3 

40.6 

38.2 

42.1 

61.1 

45.9 

62.7 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

67.) 

65.4 

63.7 

63.8 

63.7 

64.9 

67.8 

71.4 

68.4 

73.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

65.0 

62.7 

60.4 

60.2 

59.8 

61.0 

63.9 

70.0 

64.9 

71.1 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 100. 











Cereals. 


91 

90 

90 

91 

89 

88 

78 

90 

77 

Potatoes. 


95 

93 

93 

91 

78 

73 

73 

71 

68 

Fodder. 


68 

66 

67 

71 

69 

70 

65 

69 

63 

Meat... 


69 

68 

66 

66 

63 

63 

66 

61 

64 

Dairy products. 


71 

67 

67 

69 

73 

68 

70 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products ..... 


73 

71 

72 

74 

73 

71 

70 

74 

72 

Wholesale products %n general . 


88 

88 , 

89 

89 

90 

87 

83 

90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 ~ 100. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

66 

66 

68 

71 

72 

71 

90 

82 


— 

Wholesale products in general . 

ITALY 

79 

79 1 

80 

82 

83 

82 

96 

9! 

■ 


(ConsigUo Provinciale deirEconomia 
Corporativa dl Milano) 

J9T3 “ TOO* 











National agricultural products .... 

268.08 

272.28 

275.55 

289.77 

305.65 

314.67 

345.69 

348.32 

339.63 

343.11 

Wholesale products in genial . 

284.98 

282.24 

282.18 

1 

287.23 

292.64 

296.49 

304.22 

339.33 

309.91 

341.57 

NEW Zealand 
(Census and Statistics 0£Gce) 
Average 1909-13 =» 100. 

j 

i 




1 






Dairy produce.. . 

82.9 

77.3 

76.4 

77.6 

83J 

82.7 

86.5 

87.8 

93.8 

98.9 

Meat . 

108.8 

107.5 

110.5 

ili.8 

1 119.2 

123.0 

113.3 

126.3 

109.1 

130,1 

Wool .. 

62.6 

56.7 

64.7 

63.0 

64.3 

61.1 

58.4 

77.0 

61.3 

67.9 

Other pastoral produce. 

66.7 

55.1 

55.6 

57.6 

58.9 

59.8 

50.9 

73.5 

62.2 

76.7 

AU pastoral and dairy produce . . « 

82.5 

77.4 

79.9 

80.5 

85.1 

85.0 

82.7 

93.2 

86.4 

965 

Field products .. 

II4.8 

113.9 

114.9 

115.0 

107.0 

116.4 

105.5 

114.6 

101.7 

115.5 

Total agricultural products ...... 

83.4 

78.4 

80.9 

81.4 

85.7 

85.8 

83,4 

93.8 

86.8 

97.0 


t) M«t <l»ta for 1932 txt provisional. — «) 1910-14 «■ lOQ. 3) Joly« 
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Countries 

AND 

ClASSmCATIONS 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

Jan. 

1933 

June 

1932 

Norway i) 

(KgL Selskap for Norges Vei) 
Average 1909-14 = xoo. 








Cereals. 

116 

116 

119 

119 

119 

119 

125 

Potatoes. 

91 

84 

80 

82 

81 

79 

150 

Pork. 

81 

79 . 

80 

86 

90 

99 

84 

Other meat. 

115 

119 

115 

113 

107 

106 

108 

Bggs. 

60 

68 

65 

76 

103 

93 

67 

Dairy products. 

119 

119 

119 

119 

118 

118 

122 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

94 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

104 

Maize. 

85 

85 

85 

87 

90 

89 

87 

Fertilizers. 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

91 

89 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100 . 








V^etable products. 

36 

38 

37 

40 

41 

40 

49 

Animal pr^ucts.. 

50 

51 

50 

48 

50 

50 

53 

ToU^ agricultural products . 

47 

48 

47 

46 

47 

48 

52 

Agricultural wages .. 

74 

74 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

Wholesale products in general 3) . . . 


48.7 

48.0 

48.7 

50.1 

50.7 

52.8 

Poland 4) 








(Central Bureau of Statistics) 








1917 =e 100 . 








Vegetable products. 

53.4 

47.9 

50.4 

49.8 

49.6 

46.2 

54.6 

Worked-up plant products. 

65.2 

60,6 

63,5 

61,7 

61.8 

54.1 

65.7 

Total products of plant origin. 

59.4 

54.2 

56.9 

55.8 

55.6 

48.0 

60.3 

Animals. 

41.8 

42.9 

44.6 

43,5 

40.1 

37.3 

46.9 

Dairy products 

39.6 

42.6 

40.5 

45.8 

47.2 

52.8 

45.9 

Total products of animal origin .... 

41.0 

42.8 

43.0 

44.8 

43,4 

43.8 

46,8 

Totai agricultural products . 

50.7 

49.0 

50.5 

50.7 

50.0 

46.2 

53.7 

Fertilizers. 

99.8 

94.5 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

110.8 

nz9 

Industrial products .. 

63.8 

63.0 

63.1 

633 

64.0 

64.7 

68.0 

* Wholesale products in general .... 

58.0 

56.8 

57.6 

57.9 

57.9 

563 

61.8 

Yugoslavia 

(NaUosal Bank 

of the Elingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 s too. 








V^elable products. 

61.1 

59.3 

62.1 

61.7 

65.5 

65.4 

72.2 

Animal products.. 

57.8 

55.2 

56.2 

58.0 

60.1 

57.2 

55.0 

Industrial products ... . 

72.0 

71.8 

72.7 

73.6 

73.0 

73.0 

63.4 

Wholesale products in general . . « . 

66.1 

64.9 

663 

67.8 

68.4 

67.6 

64.9 


I) Tlie agricul^l y^s refer to the period Aprd l-Mvch 31. — s) Agricultural year July l-June 30. — = 
Statwtical Bureau of the Nelherianda. reduced to the base 1925-1929 = 100. — 4 ) Average data for the year 1932 
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S 


June 

1931 

Year 

1932 

1931 

108 

120 

125 

165 

101 

130 

76 

91 

96 

153 

109 

218 

77 

93 

108 

126 

124 

156 

105 

104 

121 

87 

90 

108 

96 

89 

105 

71 

2 ) 42 

2 ) 58 

71 

2 ) 51 

2) 57 

71 

2 ) 49 

2 ) 57 

95 

2 ) 81 

2) 93 

67.7 

77.8 

65.7 

62.8 

49.8 

53.9 

72.9 

61.3 

' 65.9 

68.1 

55.6 

60.0 

60.5 

43.1 

55.8 

57.5 

55.4 

68.0 

59.3 

48.2 

60.8 . 

63.8 

52.0 

59.7 ^ 

118.5 

105.5 

120.2 ■ 

80.8 

69.6 

79.^ 

73.2 

61.6 

70.^ 

77.8 

67.5 

96.7 ! 

71.7 

56.6 

97.7 i 

71.7 

66.2 

80.2 

73.8 

65.2 

88.8'j 


RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rales for aitirc cargoes) 


VOYAGE)S 


Shipments op Wheat and Make. 


I (ahill. per 
' loiiR top) 


(sliill. per 


Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . 

Black Sea to Anlwerp/Hambutg. 

St. John to Liverpool i) . . . . 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom 
Montreal to United Kingdom . . 

Gulf to United Kingdom. [480 Ibk) 

New York lo Liverpool 1) . . . . j 
Northern Range to U. K./Contiuenl. ' 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 

ton}. 

Vancouver to Yokohama i) (gold S persli. ton). 
La Plata Down River, Nccoclieu, | 

Bahia Blanca 2 ) to U K./Conl. J 
la Plata Up River 3) to U. K./Con. 

tinent., . .. 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4) . . 

Western Australia lo U. K,/Con¬ 
tinent . 


(shill, per 
long ton) 


Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon lo Europe.I (shill, per 

Burma to U. K./Contiiicut. ... 1 long ton) 


14 

July 

1933 

7 

July 

1933 

30 

June 

1933 

1 

23 

June 

1933 


Average 



June 

1933 

July 

1932 

' July 
t93t 

Commercial 

Season 








1931-32 

1930-31 

13/6 

1316 

13/6 

13/6 

13/4^/4 

n. 13/6 

13/6 

14/6 

13/11 

10/3 

10/3 ’ 

n. q. 

10/3 

9/11 

n.9/4V= 

10/3 

10/10 

10/10 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/6 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 


— 



n. q. 

n. q. i 

1/3 

1/3 

1/4 

") 0.06 

1/7 

“) 0.08 

1/10 

n. q. 

0 2/- 

‘) 2h 

‘) 2/- 

n 21- 

‘)n.2/3 

2/6 

2/6 

2/3 

1/3 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/9 

") 0.09 

1/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 17/- 

n. 17/- 

i7/2V. 

n. q. 

21/- 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

2.00 

2,00 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.62 

2.30 

2.72 

14/- 

13/9 

13/6 

13/6 

13/9 

n. 13/2 

15/8 

16/- 

16/4 

16/- 

16/- 

15/3 

15/6 

15/6V.. 

14/10 

17/3 

17/6 

18/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/1 

n. q. 

19/3 

22/9 

22/9 

^)21/3 

^)21/3 

n.21/3 

n. 20/10 

26/1 

26/- 

29/8 


1 






1932 

1931 

23/- 

23/- 

n.22/- 

n.22/- 

n. 21/10 

‘) 21/6 

23/6 

23/5 

24/3 

23/- 

1 23/- 

23/- 

23'- 

n. 23/- 

n. 19/- 

n. q. 

n. 23/3 

23/9 


n. q. = not (jiwicJ, “• n. nominal. -• l) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2 ) Down River *’ includes the ports of Buenos Aires and L 
Plata. — 3 ) ** Up River" includes the ports on the Paranii River as far as Son Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colaslin 
Santa-F< and Parana) arc subject to an extra rale of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in " scale terms ”, 10 % is added to arriv 
at rates per long ton. — 5) Freight in $ per 100 lbs. (Actually 10 I c. per 100 lbs. are equivalent to 2/5 per quarter), 


EXCHANGE RATES 

' DIWEHErW CURRENaES IN EESPECI Kl THEIR PARITY WITH THE SwKS PRANC (l) 




1 ) Calculated by the Centra 
! are provisional. 


Exchange rates 


NATIONAL CURRLNCtliS 

14 

July 

1933 

7 

July 

1933 

30 

June 

1933 

33 

June 

1933 

14 

July 

1933 

1 

July 

1933 

30 

June 

1933 

33 

June 

1933 

Germany: reiclismark. 

123.250 

123.500 

i 

122,500 ' 

122.900 


0.2 


0.0 


0.8 


0.5 

, Argentina: paper peso •) . 

130.536 

130,312 

130.560 

131.140 

— 

40.7 


40.8 

— 

40.7 

— 

40.4 

(Belgium: belga. 

72.025 

72.325 

72.525 

72.400 

— 

0.1 

+ 

0.4 

■f 

0.6 

-b 

0.5 

, Canada: dollar *) . 

3.436 

3.397 

n, q. 

n, q. 

— 

33.7 

— 

34.5 

n. q. 

I n. q. 

’'Denmark: crown.. , 

77.100 

77.000 

78.100 

78.500 

— 

44.5 

— 

44.6 


43.8 

! — 

43.5 

Egypt: pound 3 ). 

United Kingdom: pound sterling .... 

} 17.240 

17.200 

17.525 

17.575 

- 

31.6 

- 

31.8 

- 

30.5 

- 

30.3 

United States ; dollar. 

3.600 

3.640 i 

4.080 

4.150 

— 

30.5 

— 

29.8 

— 

21.3 

— 

19.9 

France:franc . 

Indo-Chlna: piaster 3 ), 

j 20.330 

20.225' 

20.380 

20.380 

-h 

0.1 

- 

0,4 

+ 

0.4 

*b 

0.4 

Hungary: pengO f). 

89.558 

88.205 

89,872 

90.128 

- 

1.2 


2.7 

- 

0.9 


0.6 

India; rupee f).. 

129.732 

129.431 1 

131.877 

132.399 

— 

31.4 


31,6 

— 

30.3 

1 — 

30.0 

Italy; Era. 

27.350 

27.400 ' 

27.325 

27.125 

. 4 - 

0.3 

-b 

0.5 

-b 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

Japan: yen f).. 

108.000 

106.907 ' 

111.425 

104.995 

— 

58.2 

— 

58.6 


56.9 


59.4 

Netherlands: florin.. 

208.550 

208.500 

207.950 

208.100 

■b 

0.1 

*b 

0.1 


0.2 


0,1 

Poland: zloty .. 

57.650 

58.050 

58.050 

58.050 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

■— 

0.2 

Rumania: leu. 

3.080 

3.080 

3.080 

3.080 

-■ 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

Sweden; crown.. 

89.000 

89.250 

90.100 

90.500 

— 

35.9 

— 

35.7 

— 

35.1 

— 

34.8 

Czechoslovakia: crown .. 

15.270. 

15.360 

15.410 

15.410 

— 

0.6 


0,0 

+ 

0.4 

■b 

0.4 


Percentage bonus (■)•) or loss (—> 


i) The exchange rate represents the vsdue of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling 1 unit) expressed 
in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard lo the currencies marked with an asterisk (*) 01 a cross (f) a 
t , jonversion has been made, the original exchange rates on New York and cn London respectively being converted into Swiss francs by _ 
' means of the U, S. dollar or sterling rates respectively in Zurich. — 2 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling 
remains unchanged the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 3 ) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French 
franc clumges only dightly the exchange rate of the latter only is tfiven, 
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(C) BOiun 
iCiu^anom 
jaxaio^ 

§ 

1 


5.183 


1.389 

>0 

§ 

§ 

0 

1.261 

0.905 

1.892 

0.273 

1 2.583 

2.083 

00 

lA 

d 

0.031 

•ir 

lA 

d 

000*1 

s 

s ' 

Oh 

T3p[BAOXSOtlD320 

8.040 

14.326 

0.939 

33.751 


9.045 

899*1 

1.322 

05 

CA Oi ip 

0 cA r>. 

lA <s’ •— 

d 

13.567 

3.786 

i 0.202 

: I.ooo 

6.512 

■epreran-a 

39.825 

70.959 

4.649 

167.181 


44.803 

cd 

0 

lA 

VA 

d 

40.680 

29.240 

61.020 

8.799 

83.333 

0 

so 

in 

IQ 

00 

1 I.OOO 

4.953 

00 

lA 

A* 


poBioa; 

2.123 

3.872 

0.248 

8.914 


2.389 

0.441 

0.349 

2.169 

1,559 

3.254 

0.469 

I 

SR 

tA 

1.000 

0 

d 

d 

d 

R 

§ 

t 3 

spuepainSK 

0.593 


690*0 

2.488 


0.667 

0.123 

0.097 

0.605 

0.435 

0.908 

0.131 

1.240 

1.000 

{Nj 

d 

0.015 

I 0.074 

0.480 

S'® 

iredBjC 

0.478 

§ 

d 

0.056 

2.006 


0.538 

0.099 

1 

0 ' 

0.488 

0.351 

0.732 

0.106 

0 

s 

i 

d 

0.225 

0 

0 

0.059 

0.387 

< {a3 

m CcJ 

0 M 

fT! 

wa 

Hi 

^mi 

4.526 

8.064 

0.528 

19.000 


5.092 

0.939 

0.744 

4.623 

3.323 

6.935 

1.000 

9.471 

7.637 

5 

d 

CA 

d 

CA 

uipni 

0.653 

1.163 

le 

0 

0 

1 

CM 


0.734 

0.135 

0.107 

0.667 

0.479 

1.000 

0.144 

fA 

ion 

0.307 

\o 

0 

0 

0.081 

0.529 

iCjuSnnH 

1.362 

2.427 

0.159 

5.718 


lA 

0 

0.224 

1.391 

i.ooo 

2.087 

0.301 

2.850 

2.298 

0.641 

0.034 

691*0 

§ 

S 

^ s 

!r; £ 


0.979 


d 

4.110 


0 

0.203 

191*0 

OOO'l 

0.720 

1.500 

0.216 

2.049 

1.652 

0.461 

0,025 

0.122 

0.793 

is 

(5) BUTO-opui 
aoireJit 

080*9 

10.833 

0.710 

25.524 


6.840 

1,262 

000*1 

6.211 

4.464 

9.316 

1.343 

12.723 

s 

©4 

0 

2.863 

0.153 

0.756 

4.925 

S 0 
g« 

§1 


£ 

•q* 

8.586 

0.563 

2G.230 


5.422 

1.000 

0.793 

4.923 

3.580 

7.384 

1.065 

10.084 

8.132 

$ 

A4 

cd 

0.121 

0.599 

CA 

u»pa.«.s 

siJBmtraa 

688*0 

1.584 

1 

d 

3.731 


1.000 

0.184 

0.146 

806*0 

0.653 

1.362 

0.196 

1.860 

1.450 

0.419 

0.022 

d 

0.720 

H <1 

Bp-Bire^ 

0.238 

0.424 

i 

d 

000*1 


0.268 

0.049 

0.039 

0.243 

0.175 

0.365 

0.053 

0.498 

0.402 

0.II2 

0.006 

0.030 

0.193 

m 

ffi h 

H 2 ; 

H 9 
0 ^ 

raniSpa 

\o 

<0 

in 

CC 

15.263 

1.000 

35.959 


9.637 

1.777 

g 

8.750 

35 JQ SJ 
^ ti ^ 

S© 

17.924 

14.454 

4.034 

0.215 

1.065 

6.938 

HTip.n9grv 

0.561 

1.000 

0.065 

2.356 


0.631 

i2 

d 

0.092 

0.573 

0.412 

0.860 

0.124 

1.174 

0.947 

0.264 

0.014 

0.070 

0.455 

XuBuuao 

- 

1 

fN 

d 

4.198 


ir\ 

£2 

0.207 

2 § 

o' — 

0.734 

1.532 

0.221 

2.092 

1.687 

0.471 

lA 

S 

d 

0.124 

0.810 


Unit 

of Currency 

<s 

1 

p 

Paper peso 

Franc 

u 

1 

1 ^ 

a 1 

u 

Piastre ( 2 ) 

Shitting 

to 'U 

1 1 1 
S 5 

>* 

1 

1 

Zloty 

1 

1 

a 

13 

1 

1 

&! 

Q 

COUNTRIES 

1 

c 

5 

1 

< 

t; 

1 

1 

Belgium ....... 

Canada . . 

United States. .... 

1 

Sweden. 

Egypt . 

France ....... 

IndO'China. 

Great Britain .... 

Hungary. 

India. 

Italy. 

1 Japan . 

1 Netherlands. 

1 Poland. 

.53 

§ 

a 

s 

i 

. 

. 

i; 

isS 


Ptof. Alessandro Beizi, Segretario generate dell'Istiiuio, Virettors responsabile 


4 J9_i TTT VL. 


(I) Each figure gives the equivalent in the currency oi the country indicatea at the head ot the respective column of the currency unit indicated at the beginning of the respective line, 
(a) I Gold piastre equals 10 francs. — ( 3 ) Data for purpose of comparison. _ 



















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: 1 = excellent, a — good, 3 — average, 4 = bad, 5 — very bad; France: 100 excellent, 70 =* good, 
60 == fairly good, 50 « average, 30 = had; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 ~ excellent, 
4 ~ good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, i = very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 — good, 60 — fairly good, 
50 = below average; XJ. S. S. F.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 ~ average, 2 = below average, 
I = bad; Canada: 100 ~ crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: 100 — crop condition which promises a normal yield, — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 — crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


1933 


No. 8 


CEREALS 

In Europe the dry, warm weather that prevailed throughout July, save for 
storms at the beginning and end of the month, was generally propitious for the 
development and ripening of croj^s, which began the month somewhat back¬ 
ward. The first half of August was also characterized by good insolation and 
warmth, which favoured ripening of late crops. Harvesting and threshing were 
carried out without serious hindrance. The favourable conditions during this 
period are reflected in crop prospects, which are on the whole better than in 
1932 as regards quantity and very good as regards quality. 

The preliminary estimates of wheat prodiiction are now known for 18 coun¬ 
tries, representing almost half the total for Europe excluding the U. S. S, R. 
Amongst these estimates those for Rumania and Hungary involve notable modifi¬ 
cations in the forecasts made last month, while the first forecast for England 
and Wales is almost 40 % larger than that of 1932 due to the extension of area 
combined with the higher unit-yield. The total of these 18 countries indicates 
a production 102 ’millions bushels above that of 1932, which was practically equi¬ 
valent to the average of the five years 1927-31. 

Consequent on the increases in the estimates for Rumania and Hungary the 
crop in the four Danubian countries as a whole exceeds the very small crop of 
last year by 114 million bushels and is also somewhat larger than the average. 
The exportable surplus of these four countries during the season just begun, which 
was estimated last month at approximately 44 million bushels, is now raised to 
55 millions against the ii millions actually exported in 1932-33. 

As regards the other European countries, for which numerical forecasts are 
not yet available, it is confirmed that France has had a good average crop though 
one smaller than that of last year, that Italy has had an abundant production 
about the level of last year's, while Poland and Czechoslovakia have had very 
good crops. In the Baltic and Scandinavian countries the crop is slightly 
smaller than that of last year. 


St, 8 Ingl, 
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Cereal 'production. 



British measures | 

AMERICAN MEASURES 1 

% 1933 

COUNTRY 

1933 

193 a 

Average 
19«7 
to 1931 

1933 

1933 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1932 

= 100 

Average 

~ 100 


Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 



Germany. 

115,615 

110.299 

81,594 

WHEAT 

192,688 

183,828 

135,987 

104.8 

141.7 

Austria. w) 

7,968 

7,132 

6,864 

13,279 

11.886 

11,440 

111.7 

116 1 

Belgium . 

8,170 

9,226 

8,853 

13,^17 

15,376 

14,754 

88.6 

92.3 

Bulgaria. 

31,277 

30332 

29,474 

52,127 

50,553 

49,123 

103.1 

106.1 

Spain. 

84,834 

110,526 

84,3-12 

141,387 

184.206 

140,566 

76.8 

100.6 

Finland. 

897 

890 

578 

1,495 

1,483 

963 

100.9 

155.3 

England and Wales . . 

34,205 

24,752 

26.844 

57,008 

41,253 

44,740 

138.2 

127.4 

Greece. 

17,148 

12,158 

7,011 

28,580 

20,263 

11,685 

141.0 

247.1 

Hungary. 

52,459 

38,678 

48.963 

87.430 

64,462 

81,603 

135.6 

107.1 

Ivatvia. w) 

i) 2,249 

432 

1,355 

i) 3,748 

3,840 

2,258 

97.6 

166.0 

Lithuania. 

4,845 

4.872 

3.686 

8,075 

8.120 

6,143 

99.4 

131.5 

Eusemburg. 

443 

2.304 

305 

739 

719 

508 

102.7 

145.5 

Malta. 

183 

181 

175 

305 

301 

291 

101.2 

104.6 

Netherlands. 

8,514 

8.217 

3,612 

14,190 

13,694 

6.353 

103.6 

223.4 

Portugal. 

Rumania. 

8,895 

10,883 

6,795 

14,825 

18,138 

11,325 

81.7 

130.9 

65,037 

33,322 

69,373 

108,392 

55,536 

115.620 

195.2 

93.7 

Switzerland 2 ) . . . , 

3,832 

3,241 

3.335 

6,386 

5.402 

5,559 

118.2 

114.9 

Yugoslavia. 

1 ) 54,013 

32,067 

52.078 

r) 90.020 

53,444 

86,795 

168.4 

103.7 

Totals . . . 

500,584 

439.512 

435.437 

834,291 

732,504 

725,713 

113.9 

115.0 

Canada. 

3 ) 157,800 

257,108 

251,149 

3) 262.995 

428.514 

418,582 

61.4 

62.8 

United States . . , 

204,213 

277,291 

372,321 

340,355 

462,151 

620,536 

73.6 

54.8 

95,590 

158,808 

152,196 

159.316 

264,680 

253,661 

60.2 

62.8 

Mexico. 

7,052 

5,795 

7,431 

11,753 

9.658 

12,385 

121.7 

94.9 

Totals . . . 

464,655 

699,002 

783,097 

774,419 

1,165,003 

1,305,164 

66.5 

59.3 

Korea .. 

4.983 

4,983 

5,194 

8.304 

8,305 

8,657 

100.0 

95.9 

India. 

211,725 

202,138 

201,824 

352,m 

336.896 

336,373 

104.7 

104.9 

Japan. 

23,597 

18,802 

18,114 

39,328 

31,336 

30,189 

125.5 

130.3 

Turkey ....... 

48,502 

41.607 

48,524 

80,835 

69.344 

80,872 

116.6 

100.0 

Totals . , . 

288,807 

267,530 

273,656 

481,342 

445,881 

456,091 

m.o 

105.5 

Algeria. 

16,281 

17,542 

18,007 

27,135 

29,236 

30,012 

92,8 

90.4 

Egypt . 

23,971 

31,552 

25.524 

39.951 

52,586 

42,539 

76.0 

93.9 

Eritrea. s) 

54 

88 

20 

90 

147 

33 

61.2 

269.2 

French Morocco . . . 

15,172 

16.782 

15,738 

25.286 

27,970 

26,229 

90.4 

96.4 

Tunis. 

5,512 

10,472 

7.015 

9,186 

17,453 

11,692 

52.6 

78.6 

Totals .... 

60,990 

76,436 

66,304 

101,648 

127,392 

110,505 

79.8 

92.0 

Grand totals. . . 

1,315,036 

1,482,480 

1,558,494 

2,191,700 

2,470.780 

2,597,473 

88.7 

S4.4 

Germany. 

186,049 

184,385 

166,978 

RYE 

332,231 

329,261 

298,177 

100.9 

111.4 

Austria. w) 

14.132 

13,184 

10,727 

25.235 

23.542 

19,156 

107.2 

131.7 

Belgium. 

' 12330 

13,251 

11,904 

22,019 

23,662 

21,257 

93.1 

103.6 

Bulgaria. 

5,494 

5.676 

5.110 

9,811 

• 10,136 

9,126 

96.8 

107.5 

Spain. 

12,309 

14,507 

12,151 

21,980 

25.905 

21,699 

84.8 

101.3 

Finland ....... 

7,597 

7,261 

6.719 

13.566 

12,966 

11,998 

104.6 

113.1 

Greece. 

1,823 

1,472 

920 

3,255 

2,629 

1,643 

123,8 

198.0 

Hungary. 

20.578 

16.969 

15,283 

36,747 

30,30! 

27,291 

I2I.3 

134.6 

Italy . . 

3,626 

3,584 

3.587 

6,475 

6,400 

6,406 

101.2 

101.1 

Eatvia. 

i) 7,889 

6,604 

5.392 

I) 14,087 

11.793 

9.629 

119.5 

146.3 

Lithuania. 

14.054 

11,653 

11,584 

25,096 

20.808 

20,686 

120.6 

121.3 

I^tixemburg. 

271 

278 

217 

484 

496 

388 

97.7 

124.9 

Netherlands. 

7,322 

7,650 

8,756 

13,074 

13,661 

15,636 

95.7 

83.6 

Portugal. 

2,024 

3,590 

2.610 

3.615 

6.411 

4.660 

56.4 

77,6 

Rumania.. . 

7,275 

5.888 

7,428 

12,992 

10,513 

13,264 

123.6 

97.9 

Switzerland. 

827 

829 

866 

1,476 

1,481 

1,547 

99.7 

95.4 

Totals . . . 

303,600 

296,781 

270,232 

542,143 

529,965 

482,563 

102.3 

112,3 

Canada . 

3) 3.896 

5,005 

7,917 

3) 6,958 

8.938 

14.138 

77.8 

49.2 

United States .... 

12,945 

22,319 

22.608 

23.116 

39,855 

40,371 

58.0 

57.3 

Totals . . . 

16,841 

27,324 

30,525 

30,074 

48,793 

54,509 

61.6 

55.2 

Turkey .. 

5,512 

4368 

5310 

9,842 

7,800 

9,482 

126.2 

103,8 

Algeria 4 ). 

22 

15 

28 

39 

27 

49 

147.5 

79.1 


Gbandtoiam. . . I 325,975 328,488 306,095 582,098 586,585 546,603 99 . 2 ] 106J 
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COUNTRY 

British measures 

American measures | 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927101931 

1933 . 

1933 

Average 

1927101931 

1932 
— 100 

Average 
= too 

Thousand centals | 

Thousand bushels 





BARLEY 




Germany. 

73.203 

70.872 

66,774 

152.508 

147,652 

139.115 

103.3 

109.6 

Austria. 

6.246 

6.043 

5.615 

13,012 

12,590 

11,698 

103.4 

111.2 

Belgium. 

1.859 

2.256 

1,844 

3,872 

4,701 

3,842 

82.4 

100.8 

Bulgaria. 

6,678 

6,769 

7.065 

13,912 

14,102 

14,720 

98.7 

94.5 

Spain. 

49.826 

63.632 

44,731 

103,807 

132,569 

93,192 

78.3 

111.4 

Finland. 

3,186 

3,944 

3,261 

6,637 

8,218 

6.795 

80.8 

97.7 

ICngland and Wales . . 

13,798 

17,181 

19,663 

28.747 

35.793 

40,965 

80.3 

70.2 

Greece. 

5,089 

4.616 

3,288 

10.601 

9.618 

6,850 

110.2 

154.8 

Hungary . 

16,535 

15,854 

12.977 

34,448 

33.030 

27,037 

104.3 

127.4 

Italy. 

4,972 

5.538 

5.261 

10,359 

11,537 

10,96! 

89.8 

94.5 

Luxemburg. 

109 

104 

123 

228 

216 

256 

105.5 

89.0 

Malta 5 ). 

119 

129 

143 

248 

269 

297 

91.9 

83.5 

Netherlands. 

1,127 

1,301 

1,933 

2.347 

2,710 

4,027 

86.6 

58.3 

Portugal. 

690 

1,151 

937 

1.438 

2,398 

1,953 

60.0 

73.7 

Rumania. 

37.734 

32,345 

41,001 

78,615 

67,387 

85,421 

116.7 

92,0 

Switzerland. 

295 

285 

270 

615 

593 

562 

103.8 

109.5 

Toifils , . . 

221,466 

232,020 

214,886 

461,394 

483,383 

447,691 

95.5 

103.1 

Canada . 

3) 37.046 

38,771 

51,665 

3) 77.179 

80,773 

107,637 

95.5 

71.7 

United States. 

75,674 

143,976 

130,034 

157,634 

299,950 

270,905 

52.6 

58.2 

Totals . . . 

112,720 

182,747 

181,699 

234,813 

380,723 

378,542 

61.7 

620 

ICorea. 

20,979 

21,161 

18,124 

43.708 

44,086 

37,759 

99.1 

115.8 

Japan.. 

34,042 

37,316 

37,758 

70.922 

77.744 

78,664 

91.2 

90.2 

Turkey. 

■ 28,660 

25,679 

28,035 

59,710 

53.499 

58,407 

111.6 

102.2 

Totals . . . 

83,681 

84,156 

83,917 

174,340 

175,329 

174,830 

99.4 

99.7 

Algeria. 

14,165 

14.833 

17,277 

29,510 

30.902 

35,995 

95.5 

82.0 

ISgypt. 

4.434 

5,792 

5,340 

9,237 

12.067 

11,126 

76.5 

83.0 

Eritrea. 

419 

617 

167 

873 

1,286 

347 

67.9 

251.3 

French Morocco . . . 

23,060 

22,630 

21,725 

48,042 

47,147 

45,261 

101.9 

106.1 

Tunis. 

2,646 

7.496 

4,010 

5,512 

15,616 

8,355 

35.3 

66.0 

Totals . . . 

44,724 

51,368 

48,519 

93,174 

107,018 

101,084 

87,1 

92.2 

Grand toiax-s . . . 

462,591 

550,291 

I 

529,021 

963,721 

1,146,453 

1,102,147 

84.1 

87.4 





OATS 




Germany. 

145,065 

146,613 

143,683 

453,324 

458,163 

449,005 

98.9 

1010 

Belgium. 

16,347 

16.763 

14,894 

51,085 

52,385 

46,544 

97.5 

109.8 

Bulgaria. 

2,815 

2,488 

2,348 

8,798 

7.777 

7,339 

iI3.l 

119.9 

Spain.. 

13,372 

18,309 

13,588 

41,787 

57,215 

42,461 

73.0 

98.4 

Finland. 

11,543 

14,759 

13,291 

36,073 

46,122 

41,535 

78.2 

86.8 

England and Wales . . 

26,432 

28.022 

30,863 

82.600 

87,570 

96.446 

943 

• 85.6 

Greece. 

3,050 

2.325 

1,615 

9.533 

7,266 

5,048 

131.2 

188.8 

Hungary. 

6,874 

6,962 

7,021 

21,481 

21,756 

21,940 

98.7 

97.9 

Italy. 

12,184 

13,378 

13,036 

38,076 

41.805 

40,738 

91.1 

93.5 

1/Uxemburg. 

1,049 

1,018 

951 

3,279 

3,182 

2,970 

103.1 

110.4 

Netherlands. 

6,442 

6,693 

7,165 

20,131 

20.916 

22392 

96.2 

89.9 

Portugal. 

1,164 

2.354 

1,937 

3,636 

7.355 

' 6,052 

49.4 

60.1 

Rumania.. 

16,535 

14,169 

22,199 

51,671 

44,276 

69,372 

116.7 

74.5 

Switzerland. 

761 

776 

859 

2.377 

2,425 

2,685 

98.0 

88.5 

T otals . . . 

263,633 

274,629 

273,450 

823,851 

858,213 

854,527 

96.0 

96.4 

Canada . 

3 ) 125,237 

133,131 

130,976 

3) 391,366 

416,034 

409.297 

94.1 

95.6 

United States .... 

213,358 

397,580 

379,047 

666,745 

1,242,437 

1,184,522 

53.7 

56.3 

Totals . . . 

338,595 

530,711 

510,023 

1,058,111 

1,658,471 

1,593,819 

63.8 

66.4 

Turkey. 

3,748 

2,793 

2,407 

11,712 

8,729 

7,523 

134.2 

155.7 

Algeria. 

3,042 

2,786 

4.138 

9,507 

8,707 

12,932 

109.2 

73.5 

French Morocco . , . 

668 

405 

673 

2,086 

1,267 

2,105 

164.7 

99.1 

Tunis. 

551 

617 

789 

1,722 

1,929 

2,466 

89.3 

69.8 

Totals , . , 

4,261 

3,808 

5,600 

13,314 

11,903 

17,503 

111.9 

76.1 

Grand totals . , . 

610,237 

811,941 

791,480 

1,906,988 

2,537,316 

2,473,372 

754 

77.1 


w) Winter wheat. — i) Spring wheat. — i) Unofficial data. — a) Including spelt and meslin. — 3) Conjectural estimate 
based on area and crop condition on August I. — 4) Oran only; 94 % ot total production. —* 5} Including meslin. " 


* SL s ingl. 
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On tlie basis of this information it may be expected that the European 
wheat crop is this year even appreciably’^ larger than that of 1932, which was 
the largest till then recorded. 

In fact, if to the figures for the countries that have already published a first 
forecast are added the approximations for other countries - based on the areas 
sown, the probable unit-yield indicated by crop condition at the beginning 
of August and general information on the results of harvesting and threshing - 
a figure of 100 million bushels higher than that of 1932 and about 200 million 
higher than the 1927-31 average is obtained as the total for Europe (excluding 
the U. S. S. R.) in 1933. 


Wheat production in Europe, 


Year 

Area 

in thousand acres 

Production 
in million bushels 

Yield per acre 
in bushels 

1933 (Forecast) . . . 

.... 76,100 

1.587 

20.8 

1933 . 

.... 75,400 

1,488 

19.7 

1931 . 

.... 75,900 

1.436 

18.9 

1930. 

.... 73,600 

1,361 

18.4 

1929 . 

.... 70,100 

1.449 

20.7 

1928. 

.... 71,400 

1,409 

19.8 

1927 . 

.... 71,200 

1,274 

17.8 


The provisional and largely approximate character of this estimate must be 
emphasized. 

This result would appear to be due in small part to an increase in the areas 
cultivated but especially to the improvement of unit-ydelds thanks to favourable 
weather and to better cultural methods. 

So large a production in Europe, which absorbs on the average four-fifths of 
the exports of the surplus-producing countries, cannot fail to influence interna¬ 
tional demand for wheat in 1933-34, all the more since several European countries 
with a large consumption will have considerable stocks remaining from the 1932 
crop. Though it would be hazardous to formulate estimates on the basis of figures so 
largely provisional and conjectural, it is hard to believe that the requirements 
of Europe for wheat this season can exceed 370 million bushels, of which at least 
55 millions can be supplied by’’ the European surplus-producing countries them¬ 
selves so that the demand to be met by shipments from the four great overseas 
exporters and by the U. S. S. R, should be reduced this year to 315 million bushels 
against 430 million last y^ear, 529 million in 1931-32 and 566 million in 1930-31. 

In contrast to the exceptionally abundant production in European coun¬ 
tries, the crop on the other side of the Atlantic is exceptionally small due to the 
drought which has damaged crops in both the United States and Canada. The 
estimates formulated at the beginning of August indicate for the wheat crop of 
the tW'O countries a total of 763 million bushels, 393 millions below that of 
1932 and 530 millions below the average of 1927-31. The production of wheat 
in North America this year just corresponds grosso modo to the quantity necessary 
to meet the internal consumption of the two countries. It is not to be expected, 
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therefore, that the new crop will add any exportable surplus worthy of mention 
to the heavy stocks from previous crops that still exist in North America. 

The final estimate of the Indian wheat crop shows an increase of about 
6 million bushels on the preceding estimate. India may therefore be in a 
position to make some small export if prices on the international market are 
encouraging. 

No very appreciable modifications have been made in the estimates for 
North African countries, which generally confirm the smallness of this year’s 
crop. 

On the whole, on the basis of the provisional estimates now known for 
several countries and the general information available for those where numerical 
estimates are still lacking, crop prospects indicate that the production of the 
entire northern hemisphere, excluding the U. S. S. R. and China, will be around 
2,950-3,000 million bushels, a diminution of 250-300 million on that of 1932. 

For the U. S. S. R. official crop results are lacking. Meteorological infor¬ 
mation and data from private sources concerning crop condition agree in indi¬ 
cating the possibility of a good and perhaps even ver}^ good production. The 
expectations that exports from the U. S. S. R. in the new season may be 
appreciably larger than the 15 million bushels exported last season appear 
therefore to be confiriiied. 

In China also this year’s crop is reported to be much larger than the very 
small one obtained kvSt year. 

It is, therefore, probable that for the northern hemisphere a$ a whole, tak¬ 
ing into account the ])roduction of the vSoviet Union and China, the deficit in 
1933 with respect to 1932 will in fact be smaller than the figure of 250-300 mil¬ 
lion bushels already indicated. 

In any case the available information - though still incomplete and pro¬ 
visional - leads to the expectation that, in consequence of the diminution in 
total production in the northern hemisphere in comparison with that of last 
year, the carryover from preceding years, which in the exporting countries as 
a whole, had at the beginning of the i933*-34 season attained the highest figure 
so far registered, may undergo a reduction during the current season. 


Stocks of out crop wheat on ist August. 
(Million bushels) 


countries 

1926 

1927 

1938 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

United, States 1 ). 

116 

141 j 

152 

273 

325 

352 

414 

405 

Canada 2 ). 

40 

56 

92 

128 

128 

140 

136 

219 

Argentina 3 ). 

48 

49 ! 

68 

102 

36 

60 

39 

42 

Australia 4 ). 

12 

28 i 

27 

29 

40 

48 

33 

39 

Afloat. 

39 

46 

45 

37 

39 

38 

32 

32 

Totat, . . ., 

255 

320 

j 

384. 

569 

568 

638 

654 

737 


i) Stocks on Ifit July, incluclin? flouif in the city mills expressed in terms of grain and including also domestic wheat in 
store in Canada. — z) Including domestic wheat in store in the U. S. A. — 3) Quantities exportable on Ist August 
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All attempt to indicate more precisely the probable extent of this reduction 
would be premature, not only because of the provisional character of all the 
data so far available regarding production in 1933 but also, and to a greater 
degree, because of the possible influence on the supply and demand situation 
on the one hand of the actual results of the harvest in the U. S. S. R; and the 
volume of its exports and on the other of the crop results in the southern 
hemisphere, particularly in Argentina and Australia, where threshing does not 
begin until the end of the year. 

Concerning these countries it can for the time being only be said that 
the areas sown to wheat have been diminished by 7.6 % in Argentina and 
by 4.4 % in Australia in comparison with last year, that in Argentina, where 
the weather had previously been favourable, the crop has suffered from drought 
so that its condition at the beginning of the second half of August was only 
mediocre, and that in Australia in a large part of the wheat area, especially 
in New South Wales and South Australia, prospects are not satisfactory owing 
to insufficiency of the rains. 

The total production of tye - a crop principally grown in Europe - appears 
to be almost as large as the very good one of last year 

It is probable that the European barley and oats crops will not fully 
attain the results of 1932 but it is above all due to the poor yields forecast 
in the United States that a diminution, particularly marked in oats, is to be 
expected in the total for these two crops. 


Germany : Ripening w^as favoured by the hot dry weather that prevailed in the 
second half of July. At the beginning of August harvesting of winter rye liad almost 
everywhere commenced, winter barley had been largely brought in and partly threshed. 
Harvesting of spring barley and of w^heat in the better exposed areas had also begun. 
Harvesting of barley and rye was at times rendeied difficult by the fact that large areas 
had been laid. In some parts Wiirttemberg and of Saxony hail and inundation have 
caused losses. 

The area under spelt in 1933 is estimated at about 279,000 acres, a decrease of i .4 % 
on that in 1932 and of 6.g % on the 1927-31 average. Production is expected to be 
3.33^,000, centals. 2.3 % below that in 1932 and 3.7 % above the average. 

Austria : In the flrst ten days of July, rainfall was practically constant; in the 
second ten-day period, fine and rather hot weather set in with occasional showers and 
the remaining ten days began with very hot weather and finished with a considerable 
fall in temperature. Rainfall for the whole of the month was rather abundant. 

Owing to the low temperatures, cereals at the, beginning of the month were so 
backward that at the middle of July cutting was not possible except in very early 
areas. Owing to the very violent rains much grain was shattered and cutting was 
interrupted. Hot weather in the last few days of the month, however, accelerated 
the ripening of late cereals, particularly spring barley and both in eastern lower Austria 
and Bargenland cutting was hastened. At the end of the month threshing had begun 
Sporadically., 
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In the cereals table are given the first estimates of piodnction of wheat, rye and 
barley, all considerably higher than those of last year. Winter wheat has been cut 
and stored only in the plains. The ears are large and full. The grain is well formed 
and mealy. The straw is exceptionally abundant and long, lodging is extensive only 
in the cultivated areas south of the Danube where cutting has hardly begun. Spring 
wheat ears are well developed and had begun to ripen in the plains but were only 
just forming in the mountains at the beginning of August. Winter rye has been cut 
up to the mid-mountain areas and since the work has been rather prolonged, much 
rye is still standing. Owing to early lodging grain formation has been partly prejudiced, 
and some ears have been broken; these deficiencies have been largely compensated for 
by the density and length of the ears. The straw is very long and extremely abundant. 

Spring rye ears are long and fine. In higher areas fiowering has only just finished 
The straw is extraordinarily long. 

Winter barley has already been stored and in many cases threshed. Yields have 
been very satisfactory. The grain is full and rather large and the straw is extraordinar¬ 
ily abundant. Cutting of spring barley has progressed rapidly after the hot days in 
the last ten days of July and at the beginning of August had been finished in the 
plains. The ears are long, full of good grain and of fine colour, promising a good crop. 
The straw is long, soft and very abundant. 

Oats are well developed and promise good grain yields. Ripening had begun.at 
the beginning of August in the earlier areas : The straw is rather long. 

Belgium : During July the weather was generally fine apart from ver}^ violent 
storms on July 21 accompanied by hail which caused rather considerable damage 
ill places. Cutting of cereals has been rendered difiicult owing to almost general 
lodging. Winter barley has been gathered in good conditions. Yields are irregular; 
the first threshing results show an average of 22 to 31 cent (48-65 bushels) per acre. 
The rye harvest has been practically finished under good conditions. The wheat and 
oat harvests have begun. 

The first estimate of production of spelt is 642,000 centals against 665,000 
last year and 651,000 on the average for the preceding quinquennium ; percentages: 
96.4 and 98.5. Corresponding data for mixed grain are as follows: 150,000 centals 
(258,000 bushels); 123,000 (213,000); 155,000 (267,000); 121.4% iand96.7%. 

Bulgaria : In July rains were frequent. Harvesting >yas 15 to 20 days in arrear 
but was in full swing, 

Denmark : At the beginning of August harvesting was in full swing, that of 
barley being almost ended and that of rye far advanced, and it was expected that 
all cereals would have been brought in within a week. 

Prospects of winter cereals are better than for spring cereals. The reports of 
various correspondents indicate that the ears of rye are especially well filled. Wheat, 
contrary to what was the case last year, has not been attacked by take-all nor to any 
serious extent by other diseavses. As for barley no large production of straw is to 
be expected but some threshing rcvSults show a yield of grain larger than expected 
taking account of the rapidity of ripening in some localities. 

Estonia: At the end of June and in the first half of July condition of spring 
crops was below average in consequence of drought. The rains in the second half 
of the month improved the situation. 


St. 8 Ingl. 
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a) 


C) 

a) 

t) 

0) 

a) 



w) "Winter crop, 
s) Spring crop. 















Germany. . . 

11,019 

161 

10,830 

166 

11,238 

197 

101.7 

96.6 

98.1 

81.0 


— 

— 

2.6 

2.8 

— 


— 




915 

901 

887 

101.6 

103.2 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 



43 

47 


• , , 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.3 



2.5 

— 


Belgium. 

551 

562 

567 

98.0 

97.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Bulgaria .... 

526 

544 

549 

96.8 

95.9 

110 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

♦Denmark . . . , 

- f + 

296 

379 



— 

97 

— 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

97 

Spain. 

1,458 

1.516 

1,588 

96.2 

91.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 


— 


iSstonia. 

376 

364 

351 

103.3 

107.0 

107 

— 

— 

116 

— 

— 

no 


— 

Finland. 

563 

538 

533 

104.6 

105,8 

106 

— 

— 

104 

— 

— 

104 

— 

— 

France i) . . . . 

1.740 

1,763 

1,866 

98.7 

93.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

.. 

— 

... 

Greece. 

191 

163 

142 

117.0 

134.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary .... 

1,674 

1,553 

1,582 

107.8 

105.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 2 ). 

286 

294 

306 

97,4 

93.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Datvia. 

652 

593 

618 

110.0 

105.6 

120 

— 

— 

— 

*) 100 

... 

115 

— 

... 

Lithuania .... 

1 . 21 c 

1,194 

1.194 

101.3 

101.3 

117 


— 

120 

.— 


123 

—. 


Luxemburg . . . 

20 

20 

18 

102.6 

114.7 

1.9 

— 

— 

2.0 


— 

1.8 

— 

— 

♦Norway. 


16 

19 



— 

— 


— 


w)87 

r£»)103 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

406 

410 

476 

99.2 

85.4 

*) 73 

— 

— 

— 

70 

— 

") 73 

— 


Poland ^ 

14,310 

13.888 

14,046 

103.0 

101.9 

3.8 
*) 3.3 

— 

— 

3.8 

— 

— 

*) 3.4 

... 

— 

roiana. . . . j 

64 

63 

74 

100.7 

86.0 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

.. 

— 

0 3.0 


Rumania .... 

815 

86 ] 

834 

94.7 

97.7 

0 ) 

— 

— 

• d) 

— 

— 

— 


— 

♦Sweden 5 ) • . 

533 

501 

— 

106.2 

— 

*) 3.2 

— 

— 


— 

— 

») 3.5 

— 

— 

14 

12 

•— 

109.8 

— 

— 

.— 

') 2.8 

— 

— 



, — 


Switzerland . . . 

46 

46 

48 

100,8 

95.4 

— 


95 

— 

— 

95 

— 


95 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,531 

2.585 

2.545 

97.9 

99.4 

— 

— 

— 

w)2.4 

— 

— 

w)2.3 



Yugoslavia, . .o') 

530 

511 

479 

103.7 

110.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 

63,007 

64.402 

64,292 

97.8 

98.0 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


... 


_ 

Total Europe . 

40,044 

39,365 

40,138 

10L7 

99.8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 


103,051 

103,767 

104,430 

99.3 

98.7 



... 

.... 


... 



... 

Argentina .... 

1,656 

1.024 

1,232 

102.0 

134.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada 

7) 435 

8 ) 614 

8 ) 704 

70.9 

61.8 

— 


.o)5<5 

— 

— 

i«)74 

.... 

— 

10) 9J 


9) 146 

160 

256 

91,3 

57.1 

— 

— 


... 



... 

.. 

.... 

United States . . 

2,716 

8 ) 3.271 

8 ) 3.254 

83.0 

83.5 

— 

— 

— 


— 

52.9 

... 

.. 

.... 

Total America . , 

4,953 

5,669 

5,446 

87.4 

90.9 

— 

— 

— 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Algeria ii), . . . 

4 

3 

4 

113.7 

94.5 



...... 


... 

90 


.... 

.... 

Geand total. I 

45,001 

45,037 

45,588 

99.9 

98.7 

— 

— 

— 


— 



— 

.... 


108,008 

109,439 

109,880 

98.7 

98.3 



... 



.. 


.... 

.. 

Barley, 










1 


w) Winter crop. 

5 ) Spring crop. 





1 



1 .... 





1 


Germany. . . 

670 

607 

474 

110.2 

141.3 




2.7 

... 




..... 

3,247 

3,268 

3,325 

99,4 

97.6 

— 

— 

t — 

2.6 


— ' 

'— 

— 

— 

♦Austria (®) 

18 

18 

21 

102.8 

84,1 

2.2 

— 

-- 

2.3 



2.4 

... 


Ausxna . . , ^ 

405 

398 

376 

101.6 

107.6 

2.0 

—, 


2.1 



2.4 

.... 


Belgium . . . .«/) 

79 

78 

72 

101.2 

109.2 



_ 

— 





__ 

Bulgaria .... 

576 

568 

601 

101.3 

95.8 

110 

— 

— 

110 

... 

— 

120 

,— 

— 

♦Denmark . , . , 

• * • 

851 

887 



t — 


87 


— 

... 


— 

1 97 

Spain. 

4.521 

4,837 

4,516 

‘915 

100.1 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— ' 


— 


Fstonia. 

! 255 

266 

279 

95.8 

91.3 


— 

63 

..... 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

' 97 

Irish Free State , 

117 

103 

120 

113.1 

97.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


Finland. 

314 

308 

280 

101.7 

112.0 

— 

— 

86 

— 

— 

94 

— 

— 

97 

France i) . . 

430 

414 

415 

103.9 

1035 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1.383 

1.445 

1,351 

95.7 

102.4 

— 



... 

— 



... 


Fnglund a nd Wales 

751 

96! 

1,081 

78.2 

69.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

Scotland .... 

61 

69 

105 

88.6 

58.2 

105 

— 

— 

... 

too 

... 


..... 

.... 

Greece. 

550 

519 

481 

105.9 

114.2 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Hungary .... 

1,203 

1,160 

1.100 

103.7 

109.4 



— 

— 

— 



.... 


Italy 3 ). 

505 

530 

569 

95.3 

88.8 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

_ 

Lithuania .... 

513 

497 

487 

103.1 

105.2 

106 


— 

110 

... 

— 

113 

— 

__ 

Luxemburg , . . 

8 

8 

9 

33.1 

81.3 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.1 

.. 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

Malta 12 ) ... . 

6 

6 

7 

92.1 

84.3 




... 


.. 


.... 

_ 

♦Norway. 

• « « 

137 

141 

•. • 

« » • 

— 

— 

89 

— 

— 

89 

102 

_ 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

44 

49 

72 

88.4 

60.5 

— 

— 

^)70 

— 

— 

*)70 


_ 

*)70 

Poland /^) 

99 

99 

166 

99.8 

59.7 

*) 3.5 

— 

— 

3.5 

— 

.. 

*> 3.4 

— 


1«) 

2,877 

2,883 

2,819 

99.8 

102.1 

») 3.5 

— 

—, 

3.5 


— 

") 3.6 

_ 

_ 

Rumania .... 

4.322 

4,416 

4,676 

97,9 

92.4 


— 

— 

e) 

... 

— 


... 


♦Sweden . 

293 

306 

• « 


— 

— 

*) 2.8 


... 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

’** 17 

17 

17 

98.8 

99.8 

— 

— 

99 

.... 

— 

99 


' w. 

96 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,642 

1.762 

1,766 

93.2 

93.0 

... 

... 


s) 2.7 

... 


s) 2.4 

— 


Yugoslavia. . ,w) 

579 

609 

592 

95.1 

97.8 

— 

— 


.. 

— 

.. 


U. S. S £ . ,w) 

711 

872 

1,009 

81.6 

70.5 

— 


_ 


_ 



... 


Total Europe . 

25,m 

25,895 

25,777 

97,3 

97,7 


— 


... 

1 ..!. 


..... 



25,899 

26,767 

26,786 

96,8 

96,7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


, — 

































COUNTRIES 

Area Sown || 

Crop condition (f) 

1932-33 

193 T -32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

% 1932-33 

tni -32 

= 100 

Aver. 

= roo 

i-VIII -1933 

1 -VII -1933 

i-VIir-i 93 Z 

Thousand acres | 







a) 

b) 

C) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 


C) 

Argentina .... 

1,680 

1,520 

1,368 

110.6 

122.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Canada . 

“) 3.646 

3,758 

4,728 

97.0 

77.1 

— 

— 

65 


— 

84 



0 / 

United States . . 

10.540 

13,213 

11,947 

79.8 

88.2 

— 


45.5 

— 


53.2 



Ji.o 

Total America . , 

15,866 

18,491 

18,043 

85.8 

87,9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

” 


““ 


•M 

Japan.. 

1,940 

2,107 

2,198 

92.1 

88.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Syria and Lebanon 

739 

794 

824 

98.0 

89.6 

— 

100 




85 



o5 

Total Asia, • . 

2,679 

2,901 

3,022 

92.3 

88.6 


— 

— 

— 


— 




Algeria. 

3,277 

3.339 

3,427 

98.1 

95.6 

— 

— 

90 

— 

-- 

90 

•— 

— 

75 

Cyren^ca .... 

71 

49 

88 

146.0 

80.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 



”” 

Mr 


Eg5T5t. 

292 

366 

359 

79.9 

81.5 

— 

— 

— 

102 

— 

— 

— 


Mr 

Eritrea. 

69 

99 

52 

70.0 

132.1 

— 

100 

— 

— 

—. 

— 




French Morocco . 

3.439 

3.298 

3.008 

104.3 

114.3 

— 

— 

— 



— 


M 


Tunis. 

865 

1,507 

1,197 

57.4 

72.2 

— 

— 

75 

— 



— 

— 


Total Africa , . . 

8,013 

8,658 

8,131 

92.6 

98.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 


51,746 

55,945 

54,973 

92.5 

94.1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

GRAHTD TOTAI.. i 

\n) 

52^7 

56317 

55,982 

92.3 

93.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oats. 















w) 'Winter crop 















s) Spring crop 















Germany .... 

7.863 

8,117 

8,578 

96.9 

91.7 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 


— 

— 

— 

— 

•Austria. 


784 

759 



2.0 

— 

— 

2.4 



2,3 



Bulgaria .... 

^6 

281 

330 

108.9 

92.9 

120 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

•Denmark .... 

, . 

983 

977 

r - - 

... 

— 

•— 

93 

— 

— 

— 

— 


92 

Spain. 

1,599 

1,926 

1,926 

83.0 

83.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 

— 

*— 


— 

Estonia. 

341 

356 

357 

95,7 

95.5 


— 

75 

— 

E 

— 

105 

— 

— 

Irish Free State , 

650 

632 

645 

102.8 

100.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 

— 

— 

— 


Finland. 

1,110 

1,124 

1,106 

98.7 

100.4 

— 

■— 

86 

— 

S 

92 

— 

— 

92 


2,180 

2,123 

2,036 

102.7 

107.1 

— 


— 

— 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France ij • • j s) 

6,203 

6,295 

6,540 

98:6 

94,9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

England and Wales 

1.49i 

1,580 

1.759 

94.6 

84.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland .... 

854 

867 

872 

98.5 

97.9 

102 

— 

— 

— 

s 

— 

— 


— 

Greece . 

32.4 

304 

293 

106.8 

110.8 


— 

— 

— 


— 

—, 

— 

— 

Hungary .... 

572 

578 

649 

99.0 

88.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 2 ) . 

1,095 

1,113 

1,238 

98.4 

88.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eithuania .... 

849 

922 

820 

92.0 

103.5 

no 

— 

— 

106 

S 

— 

110 

— 


Enxemburg , . , 

69 

69 

72 

100.6 

95.0 

2.0 

— 

— 

11 

E 

— 


— 

— 

•Norway. 


235 

240 

... 


— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

92 

— 

— 

98 

Netherlands . . . 

“337 

350 

376 

96.3 

8^8 

*) 75 

— 

— 

— 


*) 68 

— 

— 

*) 66 

Poland ..... 

5,480 

5.487 

5.224 

99.9 

104.9 

*) 3.5 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

*) 3.5 

— 

— 

Rumania .... 

1,853 

1,956 

2,655 

94.7 

69.8 

— 

— 

— 

d) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Sweden. 


1.579 

1,681 



— 

— 

*) 2.8 


— 

— 

*) 3.1 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

40 

41 

49 

*98.7 

812 

101 

— 

B 

— 

— 

97 


— 

98 

Cz^hoslovakia . . 

2.011 

2.027 

2,078 

99.2 

96.7 



B 

18 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

♦Yi^oslavia . . w) 

73 

87 

— 

83.2 

— 

— 

— 

a 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe. . . 

ssaso 

36,148 

37,603 

57.5 

55.7 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Argentina .... 

3,460 

3,652 

3,595 

94.7 

' 96.2 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Canada ..... 

*») 13,576 

13,138 

12.997 

103.3 

104.5 

— 

— 

67 

— 

— 

84 


_ 

90 

Unittsi States . . 

37,023 

41,224 

39,590 

89.8 

1 93.5 

— 

— 

45.7 

— 

— 

49.3 



75.3 

Tdal America . . 

54,059 

58,014 

56,182 

93.2 

' 96.2 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 


Syria and Eebanon 

28 

1 28 

1 35 

101.0 

\ 79.2 

- 

100 

- 

H 



105 

— 


Algeria ..... 

521 

488 

1 592 

1 106.9 

► 88.1 

_ 


90 



90 

m 

P 


French Morocco , 

74 

i 56 

• 83 

1 131.1 

88.6 

_ 









Tunis. 

74 

; 54 

r 104 

^ 136.4 

t 71.0 

— 

100 

— 

E9 

H 

80 

H 

H 

H 

TotaT Africa . . , 

669 

' 556 

1 775 

' I12.i 

} 85.8 

— 

— 

— 


H 

— 

H 

H 

H 

GsAND TOTAn . , 

89,986 

f 94,788 

t 9439S 

y 94.S 

> 95.1 

I- 

— 

~ 

H 

B 

— 

B 

B 

B 


*) Counlrie* oot included in the totals. — a) Above the average. — 6) Average. — o) Below the average. — 
f] IV ^ 5 ~ fl Average - g) Bad. — A) Very bad. - i») Not including U. S. S. R. - n) Including 

r V ^Wwn according to the ymom systems, page 515 . — l) Sowings to 1 May — a) The figures 

" iWv imve been mcula^ taking into account the results of the new agricultuttd survey. — 3) Average 

1928 29 to l 930 '' 3 l. 4 ) About the middle of the previous month. — 5) Provinces of Sveaiand and CiStaland. 

6) Including spelt and 7 ) Area expected to be harvested. — 8> Area harvested — 9) Area to be planted according 

. to tarmers intentions. — 10 ) Winter and spring crops. — 11 ) Oran only; 94 % of total production. — 12) Barley and meslin. 


































Irish Free State: The month of July was generally fine and warm but rain 
fell both at the beginning and the end of the month. The weather on the whole 
was favourable to growth, No damage was reported as due to storms, pests or 
disease, 

France : July was hot and dry. The severe heat at the beginning of the month 
caused blast in the majority of areas and reduced crop prospects of wheat. In the 
last few days of July and the first days of August storm rains fell, causing laying in 
some unharvested fields. At that date however, harvesting was everywhere com¬ 
pleted so that losses were of practically no importance. 

Harvesting is in progress in all regions and is almost at an end in the South, 
where yields of wheat are exceptionally high, an important matter for hard wheat 
production. In the Southwest - Garonne valley and Bordelais - threshing proceeds 
slowly ; the first results, very incomplete, are very irregular but it appears that yields 
are on the whole appreciably below those of last year. In the large producing areas 
of the Centre and North the crop aLso appears distinctly below that of last year 
though yields are sometimes better than had been expected after the great heat at 
the beginning of July; the straw is short but the ears are often quite heavy. 

On the whole private estimates agree in placing the decrease at 10-15 % 
production of last year, which would mean a crop of about 150 million centals (300 
million bushels). Quality is in a very general way much superior to last year; 
specific weight is in some cases very high, particularly in [the South and Southwest 
The barley and rye crops also appear good, while that of oats ivS irregular and 
appears on the whole small due to the drought. 

The final data of the 1932 cereal crops are as follows : 


Average % 1932 

1932 1931 1926-30 1931=100 Avcr.=ioo 

Area (thousand acres) 


Wheat . . , 
Meslin . . , 
Rye .... 
Barley . . . 
Oats .... 
Buckwheat . 


Wheat (000 centals) . . 

{000 bushels) . . 
Meslin (000 centals) . , 
(000 bushels) . . 
Rye (000 centals) . 

(000 bushels) . 
Barley (000 centals) . 

(000 bushels) . 
Oats (000 centals) . 

(006 bushels) , . 
Buckwheat (000 centals) 


13,429 ; 

[2,840 

205 

202 

1.732 

1,782 

1.779 

1,865 

8.371 

8,564 

814 

807 

Production 

. 200,117 

158.473 

• 333.522 

264,116 

2,371 

2,051 

4.087 

3.536 

18,971 

16,530 

• 33.876 

29.519 

. 24,008 

22,911 

50,017 

47.732 

. 106,221 

101,213 

- 331.938 

316,288 

8,223 

8.143 


: 3.052 

104.6 

102.9 

199 

IOI.6 

102.9 

1,892 

97.2 

91^5 

1,721 

95-4 

103,4 

8,584 

97-7 

97-5 

831 

100.8 

98.0 


162,547 

270,906 

126.3. 

123.1 

2,127 

3.667 

1x5.6 

III.5 

18,253 

32,594 

114.8 

103.9 

23.904 

49,801 

104.8 

X00.4 

109,233 

341.352 

104.9 

97.2 

8,752 

lOI.O 

94*0 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales tlie warm and generally 
dry weather of June was continued during July throughout the country, with periods 
of hot sunshine and thunder rain causing slight damage in a few districts. The fine 
weather has resulted in the early maturing of the grain and the condition of crops is 
generally satisfactory. Owing to the absence of rain some of the spring soto crops 
are rather short in the straw. Cutting of wheat and oats was mostly well advanced at 
the end of the month. 

The wheat yield per acre, is expected to be 18 % cwt. or i cwt. more than the 
average of the ten years 1923-32 ; barley: 16 (+ V4 cwt.) ; oats: 15^/4 cwt. 

(+ 1/2 cwt.). 

In Scotland, dry bright conditions favoured the ripening of cereal crops, which 
were well forward for the season. An unusually small proportion of the grain has been 
lodged. Condition of wheat was exceptionally good, that of barley good and that of 
oats fairly good. 

The area of mixed corn in England and Wales is estimated at 104,800 acres compared 
with 114,400 in 1932 and 123,200 on the average for 1927-1931; percentages: 91.6 and 85.0. 

Hungary : In the first half of July temperatures were generally variable but 
subsequently and until the beginning of August were very high. Precipitation was 
almost everywhere below average. 

At the beginning of August harvesting of wheat was almost at an end and the 
crop was being brought in and tlireshed; the grain is well developed and full and quality 
is very good; straw is abimdant. Rye is harvested and threshing has begun ; while 
la3dng occurred in some districts, the grain is generally well developed and of good equa¬ 
lity ; straw is abundant. The same may be said of barley. Oats have well developed 
grain but quality is generally average ; yields of straw are fairly good. 

Italy: During July dry weather predominated; harvesting of wheat had been 
finished with the exception of some mountain areas and threshing had begun actively. 

Latvia: According to the reports of agricultural correspondents on i August an 
average crop of winter wheat was expected in 34.4 % of the cases, above average 
in 63.0 % and below average in 2.6 %. The corresponding figures for winter rye 
were 27.3 %, 70.9 % and 18 %; for winter cereals 45.2 %, 21.3 % and 33.5 %. In 
the first half of July temperature oscillations were very considerable; in the second 
half temperature was about normal without any large oscillations. In the first days 
of July exceptional drought prevailed but the available water was subsequently suffi¬ 
cient. Damage to spring cereals is due mainly to drought. The weather was, however, 
generally-favourable to flowering of winter cereals. 

Lithuania: During July, the weather conditions favoured the growth of cereals. 

Luxemburg: The sunny and excessively hot weather in the last decade of Jtfiy 
caused premature ripening. The crop is somewhat in advance with respect to a normal 
year and yield and quality are very satisfactory. 

^NortUy: Owing to the warm, dry weather which continued during July, crop 
condition deteriorated considerably in several districts. . At the end of July abundant 
rains improved the situation but arrived too late to tepair the damage caiised by the 
drought. 
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Harvesting of cereals had begun exceptionally early; the straw was short owing 
to lack of rain. 

Condition of meslin on i August was 93 according to the system of the Institute, 
against 100 on i August 1932. 

Netherlands : After the drought of June the rains in July favoured development so 
that crop condition ameliorated excepting that of barley, which remained the same, 
A good production is expected. 

Poland: In the first half of July weather was especially favourable to spring 
cereals, of which condition was rather below that of winter crops. Condition of ce¬ 
reals in genet al, however, was on 15 July better than average and than on the corres¬ 
ponding date of last year. Hail caused some local damage. 

Rumania : Rains were plentiful in July. Rust litis damaged wheat in some parts 
of the Old Kingdom and in Bessarabia. 

Towards the end of the finst ten days of August, threshing of wheat and barley 
proceeded under favourable conditions. Cutting of oats liad been finivShed in the 
Danubian plains and nearly finished in the North. ' 

Wheat production is abundant in Bessarabia and in districts of the Sereth plain, 
normal in Muntenia and mediocre in Altenia. 

Switzerland: Warm, sunny days in July alternated with moderate precipitation 
and were exeptionally favourable to the growth of crops. 

Ripening of winter cereals, which was checked by bad weallier in May and Juno, 
progressed rapidly under the influence of the summer temperature. Harvesting of 
winter rye began at the end of July; yields were somewhat compromised by lodging 
before the fiowering vStage. Winter wheat and sp(‘lt promised satisfactory productioJis ; 
condition of these crops gives pratically no reason for complaint. Wanipweather was 
very favourable to spring sowings; for oats, in particular, prospects in general im¬ 
proved; growth is satisfactory and grain formation is good. Spelt production is estimated 
at 660,000 centals against 586,000 in 1932 and 649,000 on the average for the period 
1927-31; percentages: 113.8 and 101.9. This production will be obtained from an 
area of 31,000 acres or about the some as in 1932 but 2.8 % below the average. The 
area of mixed grain harvested was 13,600 acres, or about the same as in 1932 but 2.7 % 
above the average ; it will result in a crop of 291,000 centals (502/000 bushels) -“14.5 % 
larger than that of last year (254,000 ; 438,000) and 12.1% above the average {260,000 ; 
446,000). 

You^oslavia: Owing to the frequent rains in June and in the first half of July 
harvesting was delayed by about two weeks. The second half of July was more favour¬ 
able. The .spread of rust and the prevalence of laying in several parts of the country, 
favoured by the hot, humid weather has somewhat reduced the forecast of a good 
crop. The quantities exportable are estimated by the Ministry of Agriculture at 12.9 
million bushels. 

U. S. S. R. : Official information regarding areas sown to the various cereals, 
crop condition and production forecasts is still lacking. From the Soviet press it 
appears that the crop is this year from above average to good. At the beginning of 
August harvesting was in full swing in the south and centre of Ukraina. On 5 August 
harvesting had been carried out on 21,264,00a acres, 54.9 % of the area occupied by 
winter and early spring crops, while the quantity threshed was only 9.7 % of that 
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harvested. In the other districts (Northern Caucasus and central) there is also a 
great difference between the quantities harvested and those threshed. The Govern¬ 
ment has done everything possible to accelerate harvesting and avoid the losses that 
might be caused on the coming of the rains were considerable quantities of cereals to 
remain in the fields, but the inadequacy of means of transport greatly hindered its 
efforts. 

In the second half of July and the first decade of August the weather was on the 
whole favouTable. 

In an ordinance of 10 August the Government, in view of the confirmation of 
good crops in the central and eastern regions of the Union, obliged the State farms 
[sQvkhozi) of these regions to increase their deliveries to the State. The figure now 
fixed is 23,539,000 centals against the 16,797,000 previously established, an increase 
of 40 %. 

Arseniin/i (Telegram of 19 August): Wheat has everywhere suffeied from lack 
of rains and its condition is mediocre. The persistent drought has caused serious damage 
to oats, barley and rye, of which the condition is bad. Grasshoppers have caused losses 
in the north. 

Canada (Telegram of 25 July) : In the Prairie Provinces cereal crop prospects are 
still uncertain and 1933 crops will undoubtedly add to the recent succession of wheat 
crops that have been very difficult to estimate. The excellent prospects in May were 
generally blighted by the June drought and there has been further decline during July 
to date. Condition of the crops varied extremely according to region and local judge¬ 
ments on crops must be carefully weighed by the acreage affected; this renders a total 
estimate very difficult. 

In Manitoba the crops are best in the West, Centre and North. Southern areas 
suffered severely in June and subsequent rainfall, although more plentiful, was too late 
for recovery. Growth is well advanced and the harvest will be early. Some cutting 
will done this week. 

In Saskatchewan prospects are decidedly mixed and the ultimate harvest cannot 
be placed within narrow limits. Crops are still of nearly average promise on some fairly 
large acreages mostly east of Moosejaw, in the Carrot River Valley and in some 
northeastern districts. In some southern districts and a large western area the crops 
have been damaged by drought beyond any possibility of recovery. 

In Alberta grain crops are promising principally in the Blindman Valley, in a cons¬ 
iderable area round Edmonton and in the Grandeprairie district, whereas in nearly 
the whole of the remainder of the province light crops are anticipated. 

Stafi inspectors and correspondent’s reports would indicate western wheat prospects 
at about 65 to 70 % of the average. Rye and oats have been severely damaged. 

Eocal showers have been the rule during the week when general rains are the 
need. Frost further damaged the light crops south of Calgary. Temperatures liave 
been variable but usually moderate. 

(Telegram of i August): Although, in the Prairie Provinces, beneficial showers 
had been received in ]Manitoba, in eastern and northern Saskatchewan and in northern 
and west-central Alberta, also meagre showers in southern districts of the three pro¬ 
vinces, deterioration of grain crops was undoubtedly high. The situation is that the 
crops in northern Mamtoba and east-central and northern Saskatchewan are doing 
well, while in west-central and northern Alberta they had benefited by recent rains. 
In southern districts of the three Praine Provinces poor crops will be reaped on account 
of the scarcity of rainfall. 
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In Maritime Provinces crop condition is generally fair. Pearly crops are promising 
but rains are needed for late crops. In Quebec rains are generally needed ; cei'eals 
are fair in many districts in spite of lack of moisture. In Ontario crops are sundering 
iroin the most severe drought experienced in many years ; vdth the exception of fall 
wheat and some early oats and barley, all crops had been hard hit. In most parts of 
British Colmnbia rain is also needed although prospects still indicated fair to good crops. 

(Telegram of 9 August) : During the past two weeks heat and drought combined 
to cause further damage to crops in areas which had previously suffered from these 
elements. The damage was chiefly sustained by crops which reached the filling stage 
during the last few days of July and in the first week of August. It may be stated 
that with very few exceptions, crops that are now filled liavc matured without adequate 
moisture and with consequent damage in respect to both 3deld and quality. In addition 
grasshoppers have iiiade further inroads upon crops in southern districts of the Prairie 
Provinces and in some cases have become so threatening as to cause premature cutting 
of crops. During the latter part of the past week, moderate to heavy rains fell at 
many points throughout the West with benefit to late wheat crops, feed ciops and 
pastures. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta there is evidence of frost damage but the full extent 
of the damage will not be known until threshing is imder way. 

About half of the crop has been cut in southern Manitoba and threshing lias 
commenced in the earliest districts. Cutting is also mider way in Saslciitchewan and 
central and southern areas of Albeita but will not be general for another week. 

Crops in northern areas of Saskatchewan and Albcilti maintained their condition 
very well but owing to lateness a distinct frost liazard exists. 

(Telegram of K) August) : Despite helpful rains, serious drought still prevailed, 
from coast to coast. Harvesting weather was ahnovSt ideal. In the western producing 
belt, the weather was hot and dry and the drought area was widening. 

1'he first threshing results showed wide variation from an aveiage of 5 bushels of 
wheat at Scott, Saskatchewan to 25 bushels at lydi^ombe, Alberta. 

(Telegram of 22 August): Another week of clear, hot weather broken only by 
local showers has enabled fanners in southern districts to make rapid progress 
with cutting and threshing and has also rushed crops in northern Saskatchewan and 
Albeita to maturity so that cutting is expected to be general during the week. 
Continued drought has damaged late grain crops. 

Gtasshoppers are still working and sawfiies are causing damage in Saskatchewan 
and south-central Alberta. Two extensive hailstorms are reported during the week. 

United States : In the week ended on July 27, the crop condition of spiing wheat 
deteriorated further, with more shrivelling in the Pacific Northwest and extended heat 
and drought damage in Montana and North Dakota resulting in some cutting of the 
early sown crop. Harvesting and thresliing progressed in the South and Pvast. In the 
following week harvesting and tlireshing of spring wheat were again favoured by the 
hot, dry weather but the condition of late so’^m crops was very poor, especially in Mon¬ 
tana. By August 9, the spring wheat harvest was well forward and that of winter 
wheat load been nearly finished. 

According to a telegram of 25 August, wheat threshing had been nearly finished. 
Work on the land was well forward. 

Palestine : In Northern Palestine the average failure of the wheat crop is quoted 
as two thirds of a normal crop while in Southern Palestine it is three quarters. In many 
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cases the wheat is not fit for sowing next autumn and suitable seed will have to be fur¬ 
nished to cultivators. Por barley the failure is estimated at 40 % of the average in 
the North and 75 % in the South. 

Syria and Lebanon : Crop condition was on the whole fairly satisfactory in mid- 
July despite some losses in the South of Syria due to hot winds and drought, in the Go¬ 
vernment of Latakia, where yields are very irregular due to rust, and in the I^ebanon 
Republic as well as in Jebel Druze, where yields are bad due to very Severe drought. 

Crop prospects were on the whole average. 

French West Africa : The wheat ciop has been particularly good in the Sudan ; 
it amounts to 33,000 centals (55,000 bushels) to 44,000 centals (73,000 bushels), 

Algeria: Harvesting had been nearly finished ever5W5rhere and transplanting was 
in progress. Results were fairly satisfactory in the East, in the department of Con¬ 
stantine. In the department of Algiers the estimates of damage by frost and scirocco at 
the end of April have been confirmed ; yields are passable ; in the West, the damage so 
far noted is largest in the department of Oran owing to attacks of rust; yields are 
large there but often mediocre. 

On the whole, the estimate made after threshing is a little lower than the preced¬ 
ing one established in INIay, especially as regards soft wheat for which the production 
estimate has been reduced by nearly 10 %> despite a very slight increase in the estimate 
of area, and is only 4,839,000 centals (8,065,000 bushels) or a little below that of last 
year and barely above the five year average. For the other cereals, the slight reduction 
of the production estimate is probably due to the corrections made in the figures of area 
cultivated. 

French Morocco: The harvevSt had been nearly finished at the end of July and 
threshing was in full swing. Yields are rather irregular but on the whole low; last 
month’s cereal estimate has again been slightly 1 educed. 

Field work recovered actively immediately after harvest; cereals gi'owii on fallow 
land are increasing in area. 

Tunis : Crop condition of cereals improved somewhat during July but although 
the estimates of production of barley and oats were not changed, that of wheat was 
reduced by Vio compared with the June estimate made before the harvest; this reduction 
is partly the result of a correction made of the estimate of area but chiefly due to a 
decrease in yield per acre. 

Axistralia (Telegram of 15 August): In the main wheat area of New South Wales 
germination is irregular and rain is necessary to ensure a satisfactory harvest but 
otherwise the appearance of the crop is very fair. In Victoria appearance is favourable, 
in South Australia crop condition has much improved with respect to that of last month 
while in Western Australia, despite frost and dry weather, the crop looks healthy. 

MAIZE 

Maize benefited from the rains of July in Rumania and Yugoslavia, where 
crop prospects are on the whole favourable : in Bulgaria a fairly good production 
is expected and in Austria crop condition has improved. Information on crop 
condition in Italy and France was still fairly satisfactory at , the beginning of 
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August despite some damage by drought in July. In Hungary the inadequacy 
of the precipitation hindered growth and a crop appreciably below that of last 
year is expected. Serious damage has been caused in Portugal by drought and 
it is probable that the crops in Spain have also suffered. 


Production of Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

English measures | 

1 American measures | 

1 % 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1932 

«= 100 

Average 

100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Bulgaria. 

21,746 

23.246 

16,098 

38,833 

41:511 

28,747 

93.5 

135.1 

Hungary .... 

43,358 

53,617 

34,016 

77,425 

95,746 

60,743 

80.9 

127.5 

Switzerland , . . 

60 

62 

75 

106 

no 

135 

96.4 

78.9 

United States . . 

1.272,891 

1,628.505 

1,406,123 

2,273,019 

2,908.045 

2,510,933 

78.2 

90.5 

Turkey. 

9,921 

8,267 

9.227 

17,716 

14,762 

16,477 

120.0 

107.5 

Algeria i) . . . , 

54 

38 

62 

% i 

68 

111 

142.4 

87.1 

Eritrea. 

88 

66 

138 

157 

118 

247 

133.3 

63.7 


i) Oran only. 


In the United yStates the situation toward the end of July was critical due to 
the lack of moisture; condition of maize at the beginning of August led to the 
expectation of a crop appreciably smaller than was estimated last month (i). In 
relation to the qumitity obtained in 1932 and the average of the five years 1927-31 
the new estimate indicates a production respectively 21.8 % and 9.5 % smaller. 
In the first half of August there were rains in various parts of the maize belt; at 
the middle of the month development of the crop was oiilj’' mediocre over a large 
part of the country. 


A ustria : Vegetation is better but has not yet completely made up for the previous 
delay. In some places weeds are widespread, particularly where subsequent cultiva¬ 
tions were not carried out. 

France : The maize crop has suffered from the July drought; at the end of the 
month, however, storm rains fell. The appearance of the crop is still satisfactory. 

The final production figures for 1932, recently published, are as follows :— 

% 1933 



1932 

1931 

Average 

1931 

Aver. 




1926-1930 

~ 100 

= 100 

Area (000 acres) .... 

. . . 840 

855 

843 

98.2 

997 

Production (000 centals) . . . 

(000 bushels) . . . 

. . . 9 i 025 

. . . 16,116 

13-789 

24,623 

9,695 i 

17.312 i 

b 5-5 

93-1 


(i) The production forecast on tlie basis of crop condition on i July was 1,335 inillion centals 
(2,384 inillion bushels). The figure appearing in the last number of the Crop Report was incorrect 
owing to a misinterpretation of the telegram. 
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Hungary: Development was checked by lack of moisture and in early August 
appearance was unsatisfactory, with many empty eais. 

Italy : The maize crop, which in the first fifteen days of July was promising, 
began in the latter half of the month in some areas to feel the effects of the 
drought. 

Portugal: The scarcity of rains throughout July aggravated the effects of the 
drought that had already been felt at the beginning of the month. Many wells dried 
up and the fiow of others diminished. The maize crop has undergone some damage, 
especially in elevated areas. Some fields were at the end of the month already lost, 
some were reaching maturity before proper formation of the grain had occurred and 
others were still only earing. Crops on moister and irrigated lands fared better but 
their aspect was not so good avS that of previous years’ crops at the same date and 
production will reflect the difference. 


Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

Auea I 

Crop condition (t) 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1937 
to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver. 

= too 

i-vnM933 

i-vu -1933 

1 -VUI-I 932 

1,000 acres 







a) 

l>) 


a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

&) 

P) 

Austria.. 


148 

145 



— 

3,0 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

2.2 



Bulgaria. 

1.705 

1,829 

1,726 

93.2 

98.8 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— 


Fiance i) .... . 

813 

782 

806 

103.9 

100.8 

— 

— 

— 

68 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Hungary. 

2,862 

2,905 

2.670 

98.5 

107.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 


— 

— 

— 

Italy 2 ) ..... 

3,181 

3,259 

3,489 

97.6 

91.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rumania. 

10,873 

10,626 

n,l95 

102.3 

97.1 


— 

— 

— 

f) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . , 

2 

3 

3 

98.7 

86.7 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

84 

— 

— 

93 

Czechoslovakia . . 

338 

338 

349 

101.6 

96.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. 


6,488 

5,893 

... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

““ 

Canada . 

134 

130 

143 

103.1 

93,6 

_ 

— 

— 


— 

89 

_ 

— 


United States. . . 

103,022 

107,729 

100,519 

95.6 

102,5 


— 

66.5 

— 

— 

70.2 

77.4 

— 

— 

Syria aadUebanoa. 

47 

61 

96 

77.1 

48.7 

- 

- 

— 

- 


- 

— 

— 

- 

Algeria ...... 

19 

20 

24 

91.9 

78.4' 

— 

— 

90 

— 


90 

_ 

_ 

85 

Britrea. 

10 

7 

18 

133.3 

56,3 






— 
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(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition,, see 
l) Areas sown to and crop conditions on I Jnne. — 2 ) Main crop (“ maggengo ”). 


cereals table and note on page 515. — 


Rumania: Towards August lo the crop condition of maize was in general satis- 
factor}^ especially in the Danube plain, where growth was very good. In Transylvanis 
however, the crop has not grown normally everywhere. 

Yugoslavia : July weather greatly favoured growth and at the beginning of Augmsi 
yidds were very promising. 

United States ; On July 27 the maize situation was critical and rains were wanted 
in a large part of the belt, particularly in the Ohio Valley. In the week ended on 2 An 
gust rain was still needed in the maize belt though some beneficial showers fell in th( 
South. On August 9 crop conditions had greatly improved in the eastern section 
At the middle of August^ the growth of maize was, in a great part, poor. 

According to a telegram of 25 August^ the maize crop needed rain. 

; Palestine : Maize is generally very poor and large areas are a complete failure. 
















' Algeria : The crop is good. In Oran, for instance which in general supplies a little 
less than half the total and which has this year 8,600 acres out of the 18,500 in all 
Algeria there should be a production of 54,000 centals (96,500 bushels), 42.4 % of 
that of 1932 and owing to the decrease in areas 12.9 % below the average of 1927-31. 

Egypt: Targe areas of slarahi have been irrigated before the dates fixed and fairly 
large areas have been devoted to nili maize. Germination and growth, favoured by 
the weather in July, have been satisfactory. 

French Morocco : Harvesting was beginning at the end of July. The crops have 
suffered from drought in some parts of the centre (Fes), west (Oudjia) and south (Mar¬ 
rakech) but are good. 

Union of South Africa: The serious fall in the June estimate is due to disappoin¬ 
ting threshing results, the full extent of the damage caused by the drought and early 
frosts being only then generally realized. Not only were there many empty cobs but 
the grain was generally light and not fully developed. 

The new estimate - the fifth - places production for 1932-33 at 17,190,000 centals 
(30,696,000 bushels), a decrease of 54.8 % on the 38,068,000 (67,979,000) obtained in 
1931-32 and of 55.5 % on the 37,811,000 (67,520,000) averaged in the five years ending 

1930-31' 


RICE 

Italy : The second and third decades of June were rainy and overcast with frequent 
strong winds; in the first decade of July, however, there was little rain, the sky wa^s 
clear and temperatures rose. Develoinnent of the rice crop was generally good. In 
the latter part of June and first pait of July weeding and transplanting were completed. 

In the province of Milan weeding was hindered by the adverse meteorological con¬ 
ditions. In mid-July the crop was reported to be promising in Vercelli, fairly good in 
Pavia and good in Mantova and Bologna. 

At the end July the rice crop was in good growing condition. 

United States: Rice production in 1933 estimated at 15,391,000 centals (34,203,000 
bushels) against 17,710,000 (39,356,000) in 1932 and 19,776,000 (43,947>ooo), the average 
for 1927-31; percentages: 86.9 and 77,8. 

Formosa : Sowings of second crop rice were going well forward. Growth was 
good and no damage was reported. 

Production of rough rice of the first crop this year is estimated at about 15,296,000 
centals (33.991*000 bushels) against 16,731,000 (37,180.000) in 1932 33 and 13,090,000 
(29,089,000) on the average of the five years ending 1931-32. Percentages: 91.4 
and 116.9. 

India : The monsoon has been strong in Tower Burma. Rainfall, which was fair 
in the second decade of July, became excessive in the last decade of the month, giving 
rise to considerable flooding. Toward the end of July, however, and in the first 
decade of August precipitation sank to normal. 

In Bengal rainfall was moderate to heavy in the latter part of July but rather 
scanty in the early part of August. Transplanting of winter padi was in full swing 
during this period. Autumn padi was harvested in the latter part of July. In early 
August prospects of standing crops were considered vsatisfactory. 
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In Bihar rainfall was rather small in the last two decades of July and first de¬ 
cade of August, while in Orissa it was on the whole above normal. Transplanting of 
aghani padi and sowing of hhadoi padi continued. In mid-July bhadoi padi in the 
districts of Champaran, Darbhanga, Pumea and Monghyr was damaged by rain and 
floods, while at the end of that month the crops in Patna and Gaya had begun to 
suffer from insufficiency of rain. 

In Madras sowing and transplanting continued in the Circars in July. Rainfall 
was heavy to moderate. Crop condition at the end of July was fair. In the Central 
Provinces heavy rains fell in the last two decades of July and the first decade of 
August. Transplanting made good progress. Precipitation in the United Provinces 
during the same period was on the whole fair. While some damage through exces¬ 
sive rain occurred in Muzaffamagar, Bulandshar and Muttra and through floods in 
Barabanki and Gorakpur, more rain was needed at the end of July in Lucknow, 
Cawnpore and Benares. On the whole standing crops were at that date doing well. 
In Bombay rainfall increased from fair in mid-July to excessive in the first decade of 
August. Due to the somewhat scanty rains the crop in Assam was in the first decade 
of August suffering from insufficiency of moisture. 

Japan: Crop condition on i August was fairly good, as on i July. 

Persia : In Gilan, the most important rice-producing province, the crop is smaller 
than normal owing to lack of rains. 

British Malaya: Jime was, as usual, fairly dry thioughout the country, though 
in IMalacca precipitation was -somewhat abo%’’e normal. Preliminary cultivation in 
preparation for the new padi season was reported from Kedah and Province Wellesley 
and the sowing of nurseries commenced in parts of Kiian and in North Perak generally. 
Similar activities are reported from Malacca. Transplanting was being carried out 
in Negri Sembilan and the riverine mukims of Pahang. In Selangor tire short season 
crop in areas where double cropping is practised, was reported to be making good 
progress. 

Egypt: Cultivation of late sefi rice crops has been finished and condition, favoured 
by the weather, is good. 

Weeding, re-sowing and manuring of early and general crops is in progress. 
Cultivators have found difficulty in irrigating lands at some canal ends and 
have often needed to use lifting machinery, but the drought has not affected 
large areas. 


Tanganyika: Production of rough rice in i933-34» as estimated on i June, 
will be 32 million pounds. The drought experienced during the plating period 
adversely affected prospective yields so that the June estimate is lower than that 
of May. The estimated carryover in the temtory from the 1932-33 crop is 2.2 million 
pounds. 


POTATOES 

On the basis of the in.formation at present available regarding potato areas, 
no considerable changes have taken place in the large potato producing countries 
compared with last year. 



It should, however, be noted that the Netherlands, the largest exporter, has 
reduced its area by 12.9 % compared with last year and by 10.7 % compared 
with the average. 

Potatoes. 


COUKTRinS 

1933 

1932 

\REA 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

Crop condition (f) 

1932 
— 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

i-viii-1933 

i-vir-1933 

l-VIlI-t932 

Thousand acres 







a) 

6) 

c) 

a) 


H 

a) 

b) 

C) 

Germany. . . j 

606 

624 

593 

97.1 


2.6 

, 

_ 

Bj 


■ 

2.8 


, , 

6,532 

6,490 

6,388 

mmm 

102.3 

2.5 

— 

— 

BaB 

B' 

B 

2.6 

— 

— 

"•‘Austria .... 


511 

467 



2.1 

— 

— 

Bdil 


B 

2.4 

— 


Bulgaria .... 

37 

37 

29 

■omii 

12^9 

150 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

’"Denmark . . . 

-ft 

172 

163 

... 

T - - 

— 

— 

93 

— 

— 

1)97 


— 

96 

F.stonia .... 

171 

166 

165 

mism 

103.5 

— 

— 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

89 

Irish Free State . 

352 

348 

357 

101.3 

98.7 



BJB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Finland .... 


190 

176 

105.2 

113.6 


B 

BiB 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

— 

France 2) ... 

3,419 

3,442 

3.585 

99.3 

95.^ 



BBS 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

England and Wales 

518 

504 

479 

102.8 



B 

^^B 


.... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland .... 

153 

149 

137 

103.0 

111.3 

■TAl 



no 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary .... 

735 

738 

674 

99.6 

109.6 


B 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


987 

1.022 

871 

96.6 

113.3 



^^B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


lyithuania , . . 

441 

428 

356 

103.0 

123.7 

113 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

I.uxemburg. , . 

41j 

41 


99.8 

100.3 

2.7 



2.3 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 


7 

7 

7 

95.6 

97.9 

— 

B 

mu 

:^B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Norway .... 


123 

119 


... 

— 

B 

KB 


— 

— 

103 



Netherlands. . . 

379 

435 

425 

87.1 

89.3 

1)75 

B 

B 


I) 68 


1) 70 


— 

Boland. 

6,769 

6,709 

6,410 

100,9 

105.6 

— 

B 

B 

3.4 

— 

— 

3.5 


__ 

Switzerland. . . 

117 

115 

116 

101.9 

101.1 

1)3.4 

- 

99 


— 

93 


ms 

89 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,835 

1,811 

1.774 

101.3 

103.4 

— 

B 

B 


— 

— 

2.4 

B 


Canada .... 

525 

521 

574 

100.7 

91.5 


0 

B 

Bj 


95 



..M 

United States. , 

3,223 

3,368 

3.208 

95.7 

100.5 

— 

H 

B 


— 

— 


— 

Syria and I^ebanon 

15 

18 

17 

84.1 

88.0 

- 

H 

m 

B 

— 

- 

- 

B 

— 

Algeria 0 ... 

31 

24 

26 

126,5 

I20.I 

— 


95 

— 

100 



100 


Total . , , 

27,093 

27,187 

26,407 

99.6 

102.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 


t) For the explanation of sigrns and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 5)5 
Countries not included in the total. — S) Earlv ootatoes. — ft Late notatoes. Mirldle of the nrevimu montli. »— 


Weather conditions in July and the first two weeks of August did not 
favour potato crops. In nearly all of the countries prolonged drought has been 
reported, which was only interrupted in a few countries by rains at the end of 
July, somewhat improving the situation. 

In Austria, Belgium and Denmark, damage by insects and disease was 
reported. 

At present few data are possessed of production this season in the most im¬ 
portant producing countries. 

In Germany, the early potato crop, representing, however, only about 
12 % of the total crop, has given, despite a reduction in area of about 3 %, 
yields exceeding those of last year and the average by over 7 %. 

In the Netherlands, the decrease in production is less marked than the reduc¬ 
tion in area and is estimated at 18.4 % of last year's figure and 8.4 % of the 
average. 
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Despite the considerable extension of the main crop potato area in Algeria, 
production is 3.4 % below that of last year but 8.8 % above the average. 

In the United States also, production is low, amounting to only 82.1 % of 
that of last year and 79.7 % of the average. 


FrocLiiction of potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

English measures 

American measures | 

% 1933 

1933 

1933 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1933 

1933 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1933 

=a 100 

Average 

~ 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

Germany (i> 

66,489 

61.789 

62.078 

110,814 

■ 102,980 

103,462 

107.6 

I07.r 

Bulgaria .... 

1,698 

2,134 

1,000 

2,829 

3,556 

1,667 

79.6 

169.7 

Finland .... 

20,911 

21,680 

17,978 

34,851 

36,133 

29,953 

96.5 

116.3 

Hungary .... 

52.448 

34,336 

39,386 

87.412 

57,226 

65.642 

152.7 

133.2 

Luxemburg ... 

3,977 

4,854 

4,078 

6,628 

8,091 

6,796 

81.9 

97.5 

Malta. 

451 

564 

645 

752 

941 

1,075 

80.0 

70.0 

Netberlands . . . 

66,183 

81,130 

72,255 

liO.303 

135,215 

120,423 

81.6 

91,6 

Switzerland . . . 

16,700 

14.438 

15,368 

27,833 

24,063 

25,613 

115.7 

103.7 

United States , . 

175,601 

213,953 

220.269 

292,668 

356.589 

367.116 

82.1 

79.7 

Eritrea. 

4 

7 

4 

7 

11 

7 

66.7 

107.5 


X) Earl 7 potatoes. 


Germany : The hot dry weather in the latter part of July wavS rather unfavourable 
and growth slackened. Crop condition at the beginning of August was still, however, 
considered as generally satisfactory. 

Amina : In the more low-lying areas early varieties are already lifted; the tubers 
are sound and of average size but quantitatively not always satisfactory. I^ate varieties 
Lave dowered abundantly and have developed well but are not exempt from dy. 

Belghm : The crop has still a good aspect despite the very early appearance and 
rapid spread of phytophthora. 

Denmark : The crop has in general benedted from the rains, but in some districts 
these were insufficient. Several correspondents report that rot is widespread. 

Frafice : The potato crop sudered from the July drought but rain fell at the end 
of the month. The appearance of the crop is still satisfactory. 

The final production figures for 1932 published recently, are as foUows: 


Area (000 acres) . . , 
production (000 centals) . . 

fooo bushels) . . 


* % ms 


1935 

1931 

Average 

1931 

Aver, 



1926-1930 

= 100 

= 100 

3,492 

3,533 

3,589 

98.8 

97.3 

363,410 

359,350 

308,759 \ 

lOI.I 


605,671 

598,904 

514,5881 

II7.7 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Bngland and Wales second early potatoes 
were lifting in good condition although yields in some districts were hardly up to the 
average. If'be condition of the main crop was generally satisfactory and little disease 
was reported. Prospects as regards yields were satisfactory, July weather was mostly 
dry and rain was needed. In Scotland growth was healthy and little damage was 
caused by the dry weather, insect pests or disease ; condition was good, 

Hungary : At the beginning of August potatoes had finished flowering. Foliage 
was abundant and healthy, but in several regions the crops suffered greatly owing to 
the diy weather and began to turn yellow. The tubers are healthy and fairly large but 
rain will be needed to give a production larger than that of large year. 

Italy : During July the potato crop made normal progress. 

Latvia: The repotts of crop correspondants on i August indicate an average crop in 
47-4 % cases, above average in 20.0 % and below average in 32.6%. The greater part 
of the damage is due to the drought which was particularly severe in the first half of 

July. 


Luxemburg: The persistent drought with entire lack of min throughout July 
had an unfavourable effect. 

Norway : The July drought has checked the growth of tubers but late rains 
have improved the situation. 

Switzerland: Crop condition of potatoes improved in Jtily. Crop prospects are 
really good, particularly in the Berne canton and western Switzerland, whereas estim¬ 
ates are less advantageous in the Northeast and Switzerland. 

Canada : The Canadian potato crop had, on August 16, been reduced in prospects 
rather generally. 

In the week ended on August 22, potatoes were further damaged by the drought. 

Palestine : The potato crop is much below the average. 

Algeria : Pioduction of main crop is fairly large due to the extension of this crop 
especially in Constantine ; yields are, however, rather small. The two departments of 
Algiers and Oran, which cultivate this year 21,000 out of the total of 39,900 in Algeria, 
should thus have a production of 827,000 centals (1,378,000 bushels), 3.4% below 
that of last year and 8.8 % above the average, though the area has increased with 
respect to these bases of comparison, by 11.5 % and 15.7 %. 

French Morocco ; The crop is not very large due to drought. 


SUGAR SEASON 

The large number of sunny, warm days during July after a relatively wet 
period, favoured the sugar beet crop in many European countries. The drought, 
the effects of which began to be evident during the first half of August, has not, 
so far, damaged crops. In the regions in which rain fell, the situation was natur¬ 
ally better. During this period of the year it is easier for , the countries which 
regularly make analyses of sugar beet, to have a fairly clear idea of crop condi- 

su 8 
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tion as the average weight of the leaves and roots and the average sugar 
content are known each week. In this Crop Report, as in past years,^ the publi¬ 
cation of the results of these analyses has been initiated. 

Acreage of sugar-hed. 


COUNTRIES 

1933 *) 

1932 

Average 

1927 to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 — 100 

Average 

5 = 100 

acres | 

Germany. 

680,758 

541.025 

1,014.242 

126 

67 

Austria. 

109,000 

105.500 

80,693 

103 

135 

Belgium. 

129,700 

132,109 

148,720 

98 

87 

Bulgaria. 

27,200 

29,700 

45,149 

92 

60 

Denmark. 

106,000 

93,400 

90,842 

114 

117 

Spain.. . 

200,000 

201,488 

185,230 

ll 

107 

Irish Free State. 

13,600 

13,686 

13.351 

99 

102 

Pinlaud .. 

6,800 

5,856 

5.283 

116 

129 

France. 

648.686 

617,200 

644,485 

105 

101 

Great Britain. 

356.000 

255,464 

244.917 

139 

145 

Hung€U 7 . 

105,300 

82.124, 

159,395 

128 

66 

Ital^. 

210,640 

207,334 

267,555 

102 

79 

Latvia. 

32,000 

21,323 

I) 7.191 

151 

45 

litEuania. 

8,900 

13,141 ! 

3) 6,978 

68 

127 

Netherlands .. 

116,964 

99,27! 

141,020 

118 

83 

Poland. 

255,800 

286,200 

498,624 

89 

51 

Rumania. 

98,800 

45.420 

126,905 

218 

78 

Sweden. 

121,454 i 

100,720 

90,593 

121 

134 

Switzerland. 

4.000 ' 

3,500 

3,390 

114 

117 

Czechoslovakia ...... 

358,400 i 

360.60! 

594,327 

99 

60 

Yugoslavia. 

53,047 

81.887 

124,182 

65 

43 

Total Europe a) . . . 


3,296,949 

4,493,072 

no 

81 

U. S. S. R . 

3.240.000 

3 ) 3,123,000 

2,282.002 

104 

142 

Total Europe &) . . . 

6,883,049 

6,419,949 

6,775,074 

107 

102 

Canada . 

42,000 

45,000 

48,273 

93 

87 

United States . 

945.000 

768,000 

708,217 

123 

133 

Total North America . . . 

987,000 

813,000 

756,490 

122 

131 

Japan . 

22.151 

24,076 

23.567 

92 

94 

Turkey . 

55.708 

37.383 

21.642 

149 

257 

Total Asia . , . 

77,859 

61,459 

45,209 

127 

172 

f a) 

4,707,908 

4,171,408 

5,294,m 

113 

89 

GbnerMi totals . . * \ 6) 

7,947,908 

7,294,408 

7,576,773 

109 

105 


*) Approximate data. a) Not including U, S. S. R. — h) Including U. S. S. R 
a) Year 1931. — 3 ) Harvested area; sown area was 4,038»000 acres. 


t) Average 1929 to 1931. ~ 


During the first half of August, crop condition was good in Germany, where 
the beet, which looked strong and leafy after the warm weather of July, further 
improved at the beginning of August as a result of good rains, especially on 
heavy lands. The weight per root is considerable and sugar content very high. 

In France the beet, which had already begun to sufier owing to the July 
drought, recovered after showers at the end of the third week of August. Weight 
per root is a little below the average but sugar content is very high, 

la Great Britain, in which, according to the most recent estimates, the area 
cultivated is larger than that forecast at the beginning of. the period of growth, 
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1933-^34 Campaign — Analysis of^ Si^gar Beets. 


COUNTRIES 

1 Average weight of root | 

jAverage weight of leaves 

1 Sugar content . | 

1 Weight of sugar per loot 

1933 

1932 

1927 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1927 

1931 

1933 

1932 j 

1927 

1931 

1933 ‘ 

1932 

I 1927 

1 3C931 


oz. 

i 1 

oz. 

oz. j 

oz. 

oz. 

% 

% 

% 

02 . 

oz. 

oz. 


ist WKEIC OF 

Belgium.II i.O I 0.7 |i) 2.0 || 5.6 I 4.2 |i) 9.0 || 6.7 | 6.4 |i) 6.7 \\ O.l | 0.0 |i) 0.1 


Germany . 


3.8 I «- 


2nd WEEIv OF JUI,Y. 

|2) 3.3 II 14.8 I - |i) 8.9 II 0.9 i 


|2) 11.0 I 


0.3 I — |2) 0.4 


Germany 

Belgium 


3rd WEEK OF JUEY. 


5.5 

— 

3.5 II 

18.1 

— 

10.2 

9.9 

__ 

9.8 

1 0.5 

_ 

4.1 

4.0 

3) 4.5 II 

16,3 

16.0 

3) 13.0 

8.8 

7.8 

3) 9.6 

0.4 

0.3 


4th WEEK OF JUEY. 


Germany 

Denmark 


11 2-? 

6.5 

5.2 II 

19.0 

16.0 

12.5 

11.9 

10.9 

11.8 

0.8 

0.7 

II 


- II 




12.0 



1.4 



Belgium .... 
Czechoslovakia , 


EAST WEEK OF JUEY. 


11 8.2 

— 


23.1 

— 


11.0 

— 

_ 

0.9 


7.0 

8.9 

4) 8.1 

15.7 

17.5 

4) 12.0 

13.9 

12.3 

4) 14.1 

1.0 

1.1 


ist WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany . , . , . 

7.8 

8.1 

7.5 

17.8 

1«.8 

14.4 

13.3 

12.3 

12.6 

1.0 

12.3 

Denmark. . , . , 

9,7 


5) 4.8 

14.5 


5) 9.7 

12.1 

— 

5 ) 12.0 

1.2 


France . 

7.9 

8.1 

5) 7.8 

15.8 

16.9 

5) 16.2 

14.1 

12.5 

5)11.9 

I.l 

I.O 

Poland .. 

7,1 

— 

6) 7.9 

12.6 


6) 12.8 

13.5 

— 

6) 12.8 

1,0 


Czechoslovakia . . 

8.3 

10.4 

9.2 

15.9 

18.2 

15.0 

13.9 

12.9 

14.3 

1,2 

1.3 


2nd WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany ..... 

8.9 

10.1 

8.8 

16.8 

18.6 

14.5 

14,4 

13.1 

13,7 

1.2 

1.3 

Denmark. 

17.0 


6.3 


— 

12.2 

13.9 

— 

12.3 

2.4 

— 

France . 

8.9 

9.8 

8.7 

15.2 

18.9 

17.3 

15,0 

12.0 

12,9 

1.3 

1,2 

Czechoslovakia , . 

9.2 

11.9 

10.7 

14.3 

18.3 

13.5 

15.4 

13.6 

1 

14.8 

1.4 

1.6 


3rd WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany. 

10.1 

11.4 

10.5 

16.5 

17.7 

16.8 

15.2 

14.4 

U.Z 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

Belgium ..... 

12.9 

12.8 

13.3 

24.7 

28j 

23.5 

14.0 

12.0 

13.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

Denmark. 

10.9 

... 

8,1 

14.5 

— 

13.5 

13.9 


12.9 

1.5 

— 

1.0 

Prance.. 

9.9 

12.6 

10.8 

14.5 

18.2 

7) 17.4 

15.4 

12.0 

13.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

Czechoslovakia , . 

10,3 

13.7 

7) 12.2 

13.8 

18.0 

7) 13.3 

16.5 

' 14.9 

7) 15.0 

1.7 

2.1 

7) 18 


i) Average 1927 and 1930. — 2 ) Year 1930. — 3 ) Average 1927, 1930 and 1931. — 4 ) Average 1928 to 1931. — 
S) Year 1931. — 6 ) Average 1929 and 1930. — 7 ) Average 1927 to 1929 and 1931. 
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being nearly 50 % above the average of the preceding quinquennium, crop condi'- 
tion is very satisfactory and sugar content high. Towards mid-August, however^ 
the drought was severe and rains were badly needed. 

In Czechoslovakia, crop condition was satisfactory. As in Great Britain, 
the drought was felt in the first days of August but rains subsequently fell, 
bringing about a fairly considerable improvement. The roots are not very well 
developed but sugar content is above the average. Account must be taken 
of the fact that in Czechoslovakia - as the quantity of sugar beet to be delivered 
to each factory is fixed - a very abundant production of beet would not bring 
about an increase in sugar production. 

Sugar Beet. 


Crop condition (f) 


COUNTRIES^ 

ist August, 1933 II 

1 st July, 1933 

1 st August, 1933 


a) 

6} 

c) 


b) 

c) 

a) 

h) 

c) 

Germany . .. 

2,5 

_ 


. 2.6 

— 

— 

2,5 

— 

— 

Austria. 

2.0 



2,5 

— 

— 

2,5 


— 

Bulgaria. 

no 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

— 


95 

Denmark. 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

i) 98 

— 

too 

— 

Scotland... 

105 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14th,uama. 

106 

— 

— 

103 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Netherlands z). 

75 

— 

— 

71 

— 

— 

70 

— 

■— 

Boland i). 

— 


— 

— 

3.0 

— 

— 

—* 

— 

Switaerland. 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 




2.8 



2,3 




f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 431. 
i) Middle of preceding month. 


Amongst the principal producing countries Poland has been so far little 
favoured by weather and growth is backward though an appreciable improve¬ 
ment has been noted with respect to the preceding month. Growth in the first 
decade of August was still irregular but fairly satisfactory. 

In Italy crops made good progress; at the beginning of August, in some 
districts they began to suffer from drought. 

In Belgium, Denmark and the Netherlands crop condition after the July 
rains, promised very good 3H[elds. 


Production of Sugar-beet. 




AMERICAN MBAST7RES 

% 1933 

COUNTRIES 

1933 

1933 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1933 

1933 

Average 

1927 to 1931 

1932 

«=» 100 

Average 
« ICO 


Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

% 

Bulgaria . . . , i 
Hungary . . . 
Netheri^ds. . . 

4,098 

20,865 

37,574 

5.291 

18,717 

34,613 

5,893 

30445 

41,192 

205 

1,043 

1,879 

265 

936 

1.731 

295 

1427 

2.060 

77.5 

111.5 

108.6 

69.5 

684 

91.2 

United-States, . 

199.100 

179,820 

157,084 

9.955 

8,991 

7,854 

110.7 

126.7 
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The roots were well developed and sugar content high, especially in Den¬ 
mark. In Belgium the drought at the beginning of August hindered growth 
in some areas. 

In Austria, Hungary and Switzerland the roots were vigorous and leafage 
was abundant and of good colour. In all three countries a large crop was 
expected. 

In the other European countries the situation was good and disease and 
insect damage below average. 

The hot rainy weather in the first half of Jiily and the subsequent sunny 
conditions favoured growth in Russia. Despite the prevalence of weeds in sev¬ 
eral areas and the losses due to fly in others, crop condition was satisfactory 
as regards leafage, weight of root and sugar content. 

In Turkey the factory campaign had already begun in the second half of 

J^iy. 

In the United States, in which the area under sugar-beet had greatly increased 
with respect to that of last year, crop condition was good. 

E. R, 


Germany : Though the hot dry woalluu* of the last weeks of J uly soiiiewlmt slackened 
growth crop condition at the beginning of August was still considered sativsfactory. 

A ustria : The vStatid is rather deUvSe and leafy. Fly is prevalent. In Upper Austria 
the leaves arc frequently spotted. 

Belgium : Sugar beet are growing well. The first analyses made indicate a sugar 
content approaching that at the same period of last year. 

Denmark : Crop condition generally improved following on the rains, which in 
some districts, however, were insufficient. 

France : The beet suffered from drought in July but storm rain fell at the end 
of the month. The appearance of the crop is still good. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales, reports on the condi¬ 
tion of sugar beet indicate that a good yield is expected and in view of the increased 
acreage, the total production should he very much greater than last year. July wea¬ 
ther was warm and dry with vsome occasional thunder rain. Crops badly needed more 
rain. In Scotland crops showed healthy growth and appeared to be only slightly 
affected by the dry weather. Very little damage had been caused by insect pests or 
disease and condition was good. 

Hungary : Production of raw beet sugar is 2,277,000 centals (113,900 short tons) 
against 2,761,000 (138,000) in 1931-32 and 4,685,000 (234,200) on the average of the 
five years ending 1930-31. Percentages 82.5 and 48,6. 

Sugar beet looked well at the beginning of August. The bulbs were well devel¬ 
oped and the foliage abundant but these crops, suffered from the dry weather in sev¬ 
eral districts. 

Italy : The growth of sugar-beet was good in July; more moisture was, however, 
desirable. 
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Poland : The growth of sugar beet is considerably backward owing to rainy, cold 
weather in the first half of the summer. As weather conditions improved in July, the 
situation considerably improved and if the weather remains favourable, good yields 
may be counted upon. 

Switzefland: Sugar beet everywhere show good growth and a satisfactory crop 
may be counted upon. 

Antigua: The factory was expected to complete its campaign about the end of July. 

The 1932-33 crop resulted in a production of 538,000 cenhils (26,900 short tons) 
against 403,000 (20,206) in 1931-32, an increase of 33 /o> und 344,000 (17,200) on the 
average of the five years ending 1930-31, an increase of 56 %. 

Argentina: Production of cane-sugar is 7,677,185 centals (383,854 short tons) 
against 7,638,390 (381,914) in 1931-32 and 8,758,000 (437*919) on the average of the 
five years ending 1930-31. Percentages 100.5 and 87.7. 

Barbados : Thanks to the larger area under cane, to the well-distributed and plenti¬ 
ful rainfall and to improved grinding, production in 1932-33 attained 2,643,000 centals 
(132,200 short tons) against 1,865,000 {93,300) in 1931-32, an increase of 42 %, and 
1,316,000 {65,800) on the average of the five yearsending 1930-31, an increase of 10x %.- 

United States: Production of sugar cane this year is forecast at 64,100,000 cen¬ 
tals (3,205,000 short tons) compared with 67,180,000 (3,359*000) in 1932 and the average 
(1927-31) of 50,072,000 (2,504,000); relations; 95-4% of 1932 and 128.0% of the 
average. 

Cane-sugar production in 1933 is forecast at 3,700,000 centals (185,000 short tons) 
compared with 4,460,000 {223,000) in 1932 and 2,976,000 (148,800), the average of 
1927-1931; percentages: 83.0 and 124.3. 

Trinidad : By the end of June all the factories save the largest luid completed 
their campaign and the latter finished on 8 July. 

Production of sugar in 1932-33 is now estimated at 2,705,000 centals (135,000 
short tons). 

SL Lucia : Plant canes and ratoons were reported as promising in June. 

Formosa : Growing conditions of the cane planted from last summer to this spring 
was fairly good. 

India: The condition of the standing cane in Bihar and Orissa, was reported in 
mid-July to be good. Hainfall in Bihar was subsequently up to end of the first 
decade of August, scanty to fair and in Orissa normal to excessive. 

(Telegram of 25 August): The first estimate of the area under sugar-cane in 
^ 933“34 3*349>ooo acres, 12.3 % above the corresponding figure of last year 

(2,982,000 acres) and 25,3 % above the average of the corresponding estimates for 
the five years ending 1931-32 {2,672,000 aores). 

Egypt: The weather conditions have been favourable to sugar cane crops. Plants 
are growing satisfactorily and weeding and manuring of late crops are in progress. 
Irrigation water is adequate. 

Union of^ South Africa : Brought continued in Juue in the Katal sugar belt and the 
average condition of the crop at the end of the month was 24 % below normal; The 
cane was withering and hundreds of tons were being rejected daily by the mills. 
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VINES 

July was extremely variable in Europe as a whole. 

In the western Mediterranean basin and throughout France conditions were 
rather hot and dry, at times excessively dry, as in the southern regions of France 
Italy and Spain and in Algeria, where at the beginning of August good rains had 
been necessary for ripening ; nevertheless all serious fear of mildew was removed. 
Peronospora has caused losses practically nowhere save in the northwest of Spain. 
Though July was rather favourable to vines the quantity of grapes is not very 
large on the whole owing to the conditions under which the vines developed, 
flowered and formed fruit; production in this zone, which is by far the most 
important, appears thus to be average rather than abundant but above that of 
last year; present conditions give reason to hope for good quality, much better 
than that of last year. 


Vines. 


COUNTRIES 

Area | 

Crop Condition (f) 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 
---100 

Aver. 
™ 100 

I-VIH-I933 

I- 

vn-rQ33 

1 -VI n- 193 c 

1,000 acres 







«) 
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d 

a) 

ft) 

d 

«) 

ft) 

d 

Gcrmuuy. 

206 

205 

202 

100.7 

102.1 

2.9 

_ 

— 

2.8 

— 


2.6 



Austria s), . . . 


70 

77 


ft * - 

2.6 



2,6 



1.8 


...» 

Bulgaria. 

229 

222 

208 

102.8 

100.0 

130 


— 

150 



140 



France. ..... 

4,042 

4,006 

3.761 

100.9 

107.5 

— 


— 

— 



— 


_ 

lyiixemburg . . . 

A 

3 

3 

98.5 

90.5 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

3.3 



3.1 

Switzerland , . , 

33 

32 

33 

103.1 

99.5 

— 


62 


— 

70 



87 

Syria and lyt'banon 

131 

130 

117 

100.4 

111.9 

... 


... 

- 

100 

- 


100 


Algeria. 

929 

914 

710 

101.6 

130,8 

_ 

100 



100 

_ 




Tunis s) , , , , 

99 

i 

99: 

77 

100.0 

127.7 

120 

I 


120 



120 






(t) For the explanation of si^jns and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 515. — 
Area bearing. 


In the Danube basin, in southeastern and central Europe, on the other hand, 
July was rainy; storms and hail caused losses and, in a general way, the condition 
of the vines deteriorated. 

Commercial activity was reduced in the majority of the important wine 
centres owing to the restriction of international trade and the prospects of a 
crop average in quantity and good in quality, being added to the fairly large 
stocks of rather mediocre wines. Prices tend to fall. 


Germany \ The warm weather of July favoured flowering, which had ended 
everywhere by the end of the month. Development of the grapes is sativsfactory though 
prospects are not so good as last year. A more frequent appeanmee of mildew ivS 
reported in several localities. 
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Austria : Vines are luxurious and the leaves ate well formed but, despite repeated 
sprayings, grape mildew and powdery vine mildew spread constantly . In the vineyards 
of the plains and northeastern lower Austria, owing to excessive moisture, some cases 
of chlorosis are reported and in Styria, some curling. Fruit formation at the beginning 
of August was still poor but the bunches are relatively large and the grapes numerous. 
After the long flowering period grape formation was irregular and vine moth had already 
appeared. Owing to the rapid spreading of weeds it became necessary to hasten field 
work. 

Bulgaria : During July the vines were considerably damaged by hail. The pre¬ 
liminary estimate of production of grapes, however, is forecast at 10,494,000 centals 
against 9,943,000 in 1932 and 6,855,000 on the average for 1927-1931. Percentages : 
105.5 and 153.1. 

The preliminary forecast of must production is 61,703,000 Imperial gallons 
(74,100,000 American gallons) against 57,722,000 (69,318,000) in 1932 and the average 
of 42,503,000 (51,043,000). Percentages: 106.9 and 145.2. 

Spain : July was generally warm and dry despite some storms which caused only 
very limited damage ; the dry and very hot weather has caused ciop losses in some 
southern vineyards of Andalusia. In contrast to June conditions, July weather was 
favourable for the vineyards, checking the diffusion of mildew in the regions where 
it had begun to increase. 

The aspect of the vineyards at the end of July was good and in some cases very 
good in most of the Spanish coastal vineyards - Andalusia ~ the northern vineyards - 
old Castille, I/^n, Galicia Aragon and Rioja and northeastern Catalania ; crop prospects 
were good and generally above the average, in any case better than last year, although 
the quantity of grapes is not often very abundant, fruit formation has not been satisfac¬ 
tory and drought or mildew have caused some local damage. 

Vineyards in the Southeast, in the former province of I^evant - Alicante, Valencia 
and Muria - on the contrary, production of which represents about a seventh of the total 
area of Spain, have been severely attacked by mildew; the aspect of the vineyards there 
IS bad and crop piospects are very mediocre and often greatly below the average. 

Mildew has also appeared in some vineyards of Kew Castille, production of which 
represents about one sixth of the total for Spain : the aspect of the vineyards theie is 
generally only passable and ciop prospects barely average, owing to mildew, pyralid, 
drought, defective flowering and the extension of phylloxera. 

The Spanish crop on the whole promises to be very irregular, as regards both quan¬ 
tity and quality. It seems to be about average as regards quantity, and probably a 
little larger than that of last year, as far as may be judged at present and unless 
mildew spreads in regions not yet afiected, which is not probable in view of the present 
weather conditions. In any case the crop will be better than the previous one as 
regards quality of the grapes. 

There stiH remains in ceitain regions, a fairly large quantity of low grade wines 
which are diflEcult to sell. Home consumption is decreasing; exports to France are rathei 
reduced, whereas those destined to northern Europe have to some extent increased 
The vane market has been nearly stagnant apart from some activity resulting from 
deficient crop prospects in certain regions; prices rather decreased during Jxme and 
July; at the end of the month, it seemed, however, that they had reached their lowesi 
level and, in the regions where crop prospects are bad, they even show a tendency 
to rise. 
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France : Juno and July were on the whole hot and diy ; there were some thimdcr- 
storins, soineliinCvS accompanied by hails which caused local damage of small importance 
for the crop; hillside vines were beginning to suffer somewhat from drought in some 
parts of the South but the rains in most of these districts attenuated the bad ei^ects 
and fears of damage were not yet serious though the need of rain was felt in August 
at the period of colouring and for the development and ripening of the grapes. 

At the beginning of August appearance was good throughout almost the entire area ; 
fears of cryptogamic disease disappeared with the coming of the dry weather and only 
in quite exceptional conditions would there be danger of a general infestation ; mildew 
which was reported in May, remains very limited in extent and oidiiiin damage, though 
reported here and there, is not serious. 

The crop remaining in the ground at the end of spring developed under the best 
conditions. In all regions quality is excellent. 

Quantity in satisfactory in the large producing regions of the South, where the crop 
is expected to be distinctly below that of last year. In the other regions production 
already reduced by frOwSt, hail, mildew and still more, especially in the East Centre and 
East, by insects, particularly vine moth, does not appear very large; the quajitity 
of grapes remains about the average. 

Present apj)earances give gromids for expecting a crop much above that of last 
year and probably fairly close to the average, which was 1,238 million Imperial gallons 
(1,487 million American gallons) in 1927-31 and 1,386 (1,664) million in 1922-26, the decen¬ 
nial mean being 3,304 (1,566) million gallons. Account must be taken in the forecasts 
of the increase of 7.5% in vinos in bearing, in relation to the avenige of 1927-31 ; this 
exteiivSioii of the vineyards would, at the same yield give a surplus of 70-90 (80-xio) 
million gallons. 

The vintage vHill begin in the last days of August in the South for early stocks, 

Ckcatei animation ju’cvails on the markets in consequence of the more liberal offers 
made by the growers who are anxious to move their stocks in the two months between 
now and the vintage but as these are mostly composed of low degree wines and the 
new crop proinist‘s to be of excellent quality the trade is little disposed to purchase ; 
prices have fallen by one-fourth to one-third since the end of June. 

The quantity subject to consumption taxes somewhat increased in May and June 
as the retail trade is experiencing the need of restocking but is still for the first nine 
months of the season, x8 (21) million gallons below that of last year and practically 
the same as in 1930-31. The increase is reflected not so much in a greater volume of 
purchases on the holding, of which the total remains very small and even below that in 
^930-30'S ill a slight diminution in commercial stocks. 

If it is granted, as there are gromids for believing, tliat family consumption free 
of tax, while remaining relatively large, is below that of last season, it may be calculated 
that on I July last there remaiuecl 242 (291) to 264 (317) million gallons in the liauds 
of growers and available for the trade in the last three months of the season. In the 
same period commercial absorption should be about 264 (317) millions, if not more, of 
this total while Algeria may supply 55 (66) to 66 (79) millions; contingented imports 
can scarcely be more than 17,600,000 (21,100,000) gallons. There should therefore be 
about 176 (211) to 198 (238) million gallons to be deducted from the national supplies, 
which on i July were 495 {594) to 517 (621) million gallons, including commercial stocks. 
Total stocks remaining at the end of the season both on the holdings and in the trade 
should thus be at the most equal to those of last year and probably 20 (25) to 45 '55) 
million gallons less. Otherwise, household consumption must be heavily reduced, which 
does not seem very probable. 

St, a 
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Hungary : Thanks to the very favourable weather at the beginning of August, 
growth was very vigorous. Grape mildew is rather widespread on some areas but oi- 
dium is only sporadic. Pyralis havS not caused serious damage save in the Kger district. 
Preventive measures are everywhere being taken. sSeasonal operations are proceeding 
regularly. 

Italy : July was a dry, warm month throughout the territory and was very favour¬ 
able to the vines and fruit formation; cryptogamic disease, which had appeared in 
the North and in certain vineyards of the Centre and South wavS easily and effectively 
combated with the result that, at the beginning of August, vineyards were every¬ 
where very healthy. Storm rains fell in the last few days of July, giving rivSc in 
places to fears of the spreading of mildew, but benefiting the vines, which were beg. 
inning to feel the effects of the prolonged drought; precipitation was, however, local 
and inadequate in the South except in Apulia and Calabria, where good rains favoured 
the filling out and ripening of the grapes. 

At the beginning of August the vine situation was, on the whole, as satisfactory 
as might be expected. It permitted the forecast of good quality in all regions but the 
unfavourable conditions which persisted dluring the whole of the spring and into June 
reduced the volume of the crop very much below that of last year and somewhat 
below the average. The growth of the vines was delayed by about a forttiighl and 
dropping was rather profuse at the flowering stage, in the North and Centre and at 
the period of fruit formation in the South. The diminution of production compared 
with last year should be from one-flfth to one-third according to regional forecasts, 
The coming crop may already be considered as equal to the average of the five-year 
period 1927-1931, which was rather small - 867 million Imperial gallons {1,041 million 
American gallons) - the average of 1923-1927 being 955 minions Imperial gallons 
(1,146 million American gallons); it promises, however, to exceed the 1931 crop which 
amounted to 799 millions (959 millions). 

There still remains a fairly lai^e quantity of wines of inferior quality and low 
degree ; owing to the good quality forecast for the coming crop, the tendency of the 
tmde is to neglect these wines despite generous offers on the part of producers ; quota¬ 
tions have also fluctuated to some extent. The quantity of wines of good quality 
and normal degree remaining in southern regions is not very large; holders of these 
wines are sure, owing to the reduced quantity of the coining crop, to be in a position 
to sell them and quotations have consequently hardened. 

These two contrasting tendencies have checked the activity noted in June ; con¬ 
sumption, moreover, seemed to be reduced in the summer season and exports remained 
of little importance as the trade agreement with France d^d not result in large ship¬ 
ments to this country. 

Lmemburg : The sunny warm days of July had a very good effect on the vines. 

Portugal : The vines continue to yield abimdant quantities of grapes and although, 
in some regions, fairly severe attacks of cryptogamic disease are reported, the vintage 
will give results which, as far as may be at present judged, will greatly exceed the 
normal quantity, 

^ Rumania: Tlie vine situation was satisfactory towards August lo, although mildew 
had appeared. 

Swiiaerland Due to late frosts and to the bad weather of June the vines leave 
much to he desired in comparison with last year’s crop both in regard to present growth 
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and to prospects. In favoured situations flowering, which had already occurred in 
June, was coiuproiuivSed and vsheddiug was reported in many districts. As insect pCvSts 
and Jiiildew are also prevalent only a poor crop is expected. As present the grapes 
formed in the majority of localities have normal dimensions and good development. 

Uailed SIdles : Production of grapes this year is estimated at 35,887,000 centals 
(x,794/Jf^o short toms) against .|3,2.pS,ooo (2,162,000) in 1932 and the five-year average 
(1927-31) of 45,667,000 (2,283,000); coinparison.s; 83.0 % of 1932 and 78.6 % of the 
average. 

Palestine : All growth of unirrigated vines in the plains has stopped, owing to the 
lack of moisture in the soil and desiccating winds blowing during June, and the pros¬ 
pects are poor to fair. A considerable proportion of the bunches were scorched. On 
the hills the grapes have set very badly. Well cultivated vineyards show better 
prospects. 

Syria and Lebanon : ^lowering took place everywhere under good conditions. 
Condition at the end of July was good. 

Algeria : Trade activity is greatly reduced ; there remain barely 77.0 niillioii 
Imperial gallons (92.5 million American gallons) in producers’hands and trade stocks 
are also not very high. QuoUitions have fallen by about 10 % vsinccjuiie in con*evS})on- 
deiice with the fall noted on the h'reiich markets. 

July was hot and dry in the centre, hot and humid iii the west; ou the whole 
crop oouditioti in mid-July conlimied to be average (too) though a little less satisfac¬ 
tory than in June, 

Drought has hindered development of the grapes, which are abundant; work in 
the vineyards was cjirried out under good conditions; anticryptoganiic treatments 
ghecked an invasion of mildew and oidium ; cochencal insects have also been energe¬ 
tically combated but the third generation of cudeiiiis is expected to appear toward 
the end of July. Conditions as a whole lead to the expectation that the area of vines 
will not show any appreciable increase ; the crop in Algiers will be practically the same 
as last year, about 180 million Imperial gallons (215 million American gallons) and 
about 40 % above the 1927-31 mean of 126 {152) million. 

While the condition of the vincvS in Constantine, though relatively unimportant, 
appreciably improved in July due to the energetic measures against mildew and oidium, 
that of the vines in Oran somewhat deteriorated; hot humid winds on the coast led 
to an invasion of grape mildew, while cocheiieal spread in several vineyards; it was 
expected tbit, despite the increase in the area bearing, the crop would not exceed 
that of last year. 

On the whole the Algerian crop is practically the same as that of last year, which 
was 403 (484) million gallons and should exceed the average of 1927-31, 292 (351) 
millions by over one-third. The crop of table grapes, somewhat afiected in some 
districts by scirocco, has been fairly good. The total area of vines is 929,000 acres, 
probably a little above that of last year, of which the figure is not known, and 31 % 
above the 1927-31 average; last year the productive area was 914,000 acres and there 
are grounds for believing that this year it is 25,000 to 40,000 acres greater. 

^^ypt * The area under vines is estimated at 6,200 acres, of which 5,500 are in 
bearing. Flowering took place under favourable conditions. Crop condition on 1 Aug- 
, ust according to the system of the Institute was 76 against 75 on x July. 
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French Morocco : Vineyards were on the whole fairly satisfactory at the end of 
July, despite the drought, some damage caused in the centre by warm winds and fairl}" 
serious damage caused by powdery vine mildew in coastal areas. Ripening of early 
varieties had begun and the first table grapes had appeared on the markets. 

Tunisia : Weather in July was fairly favourable though hail and cryptoganiic 
diseases caused some slight loSvSes in some areas after the rains of June. 


OLIVES 

Italy : The growth of olives is good and promises good yields. 

Portugal: Owing to lack of moisture and the continued violent winds which chat' 
acterized July, dropping of fruit was extensive. Apart, however, from some centres 
in which yields are so far estimated to be mote or less poor, the others may be expected 
to give good crops. If these weather conditions persist, however, and the dropping 
of olives continues, crop results will everywhere be reduced. 

Palestine : A very general total drop of olive fruit has taken place. This is due 
to the lack of moisture in the soil and desiccating winds blowing during Juno. Areas 
that have received a fair amount of rain, such as Acre, and orchards that are p]anted 
in good soil and are well looked after still show fair cro|)S. In general, the Acro-v^ufad 
area is fair, Jenin-Nablus is very poor, Jafia-Ramleh-Gaza is very poor and the Jeru¬ 
salem area poor to fair according to locality. 

Syria and Lebanon : Flowering took place under good conditions and crop condi¬ 
tion in mid-July was good (100), as in the previous month, against 95 in July 1932. 

A Igeria : The crops have somewhat sufiered from drought; shedding has been 
relatively heavy this month; fruit formation is now at an end. Crop condition re¬ 
mained average (100) at the end of July and a fairly good production was expected. 

Egypt: Area is estimated at 1,307 acres, of which 670 are in bearing. Flowering 
took place under favourable conditions. Crop condition on i August was 75, according 
to the system of the Institute, as on i July. Production is estimated at 3,763,000 pounds. 

Ttmis : Vegetation is good and crop condition is 120, showing no change since 
May and having been the same as last year throughout the whole period of growth. 

The number of trees in bearing has increased from 11,456,000 last year to 12,299,000, 
a rise of 7.4 % and, with respect to the five-year average of 11,401,000, of 7.9 %. The 
total number of trees, which is now 16,613,000 has increased by 0.9 % and 6 % respec¬ 
tively. 


COTTON 

Tie first estimate of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, published on 
August 8 of probable production in the current season, has surprised the market 
in the same way as in August 1932 and 1931 nud this year private estimates 
have proved to be below the official estimate based on crop condition on 
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August I which, in contrast to general expectations, is above that of last year 
and above the average of the last ten years and, with the exception of that of 
1931, is the highest recorded since 1925. 

In the Atlantic States crops present a very good appearance and are for- 
ward ; boll weevil activity is less than usual. In the central vStates, Texas and 
Oklahoma, conditions are less favourable but remain above the average. 

The yield forecast is 198.4 lb. of ginned cotton per acre, which is much above 
market forecasts. It should be recollected that this yield, owing to the revision 
of the statistics of area, is not comparable to that of 149.6 lb. last year but should 
be compared with the final figure of 1932 (173.3 lb.) and the average of 1922-31 
(167.4 highest yield registered since 1914 with the exception of 

the 1931 yield of 211.5 lb. The high yield forecast may have been due to sev¬ 
eral factors. It is a fact that much more fertiliser was used than last year and 
that boll weevil activity is about the same as in 1931, that is, about half of its 
average extent in recent years. The success of the Government plan for the des- 

Gotton, 



t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 515. — 
i) Acreage estimate as on 1 August. — a) Acreage picked. — i) Area under 500 acres. 


truction by farmers of a quarter of the standing cotton crops, has permitted the 
latter to give more attention to the remaining crops on higher-yielding lands. 
In fact, while the area in cultivation on July i, 1933 was estimated at 40,800,000 
acres, the area to be harvested as on i August, was estimated at only 29,705,000 
acres, a reduction of over 27 %, which, on deduction of an average coeificient 
of abandonment of about 2.5 % gives 25 %, representing the percentage which 
the Government proposed to have destroyed by the farmers. It is precisely 
on the basis of the latter figure of 29,705,000 acres, which is the smallest area 
harvested since 1904 with the exception of 1905 and 1921, that the3deld forecast, 
and consequently production, has been estimated. According to some opinions 
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it is even probable that the following estimates of production are higher rather 
than lower than those of August 8, 1933 as farmers who have rented to the 
Government part of their cotton lands for destruction of the crops^ are in a posi¬ 
tion to spend more on the remaining crops to obtain better yields at more re¬ 
munerative prices. 

The ginning figure of July 31 is exceptionally high. This fact may be ex¬ 
plained by the pre-occupation of the textile industry to produce the maximum 
amount before the entry into force of the new regulations for factory work and 
the factory taxes. As prices are very remunerative, growers naturally have 
hastened ginning. 

As the Government's estimate is decidedly bearish, market quotations fell 
sharply, but the activity of demand permitted quotations to rise in a few days. 
Despite all the elements of donbt and uncertainty as regards the actual effect of 
the Government plan, the market seems to be prevalently optimistic and shows 
a tendency to rise. At present, on the basis of the data available, an improve¬ 
ment should take place in the statistical situation of the market, a fact of 
practical importance. 

The Government of India published, on the 15th, the first estimate of 
cotton production in the season 1933-34, announcing an increase of 4.6 % of the 
area cultivated compared with last year and a decrease of 6.5 % compared 
with the average of the five years 1927-28 to 1931-32. This estimate refers to 
the area sown up to the end of July and at the beginning of August and com¬ 
prises only 75 % of the total. The crops are in general making good progress 
under the influence of the monsoon, but the market does not appear to be very 
active. 

The Minister of Agriculture of Eg5T>t has, on August 7, published a table 
giving details of area under each variety of cotton grown during the current 
year, with corresponding figures for the four preceding seasons, a summary of 
which is given below. All of the varieties show increases except Pilion and 
Nahda which are in constant regression. Giza 7 and Maarad show considerable 
progress. The forecasts indicate an abundant production of good quality. 

The market is not very active but technically sound. Quotations closely 
follow the American market and the doUar-sterling exchange. 

I. S. 
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Bulgaria: This year's cotton area is 79,000 acres against 19,700 in 1932 and 
13,400 on the average for 1927-1931, Percentages : 40T.3 and 591.8. 

The pr^minary estimate of production of ginned cotton is 99,000 centals (20,800 
bales) against 40,000 (8,400) in 1932 and 17,900 (3,700), the average of 1927-1931. 
Percentages: 246.9 and 553.6. 

United States In the week ended on 27 July the cotton crop made fairly satisfac¬ 
tory progress though too much rain fell in south-central areas and the weather was too 
dry in western sections. In the southern half of Texas growth was,fair to good 
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and there was some improvrement in parts of the North-west and West; deterioration 
increased on some dry uplands. In Oklahoma growth was mostly fair to very good. 
Conditions were mostly favourable in the Atlantic States. From lyouisiana to Ala¬ 
bama conditions favoured weevil damage. In the subsequent week to 2 August growth 
of cotton was fairly good. Rainfall was substantial in most areas ; excessive moisture 
was reported in south-central districts while some western sections needed more. Growth 
was fair to good in Texas but the western section needed rain. In Oklahoma growth 
was fair to good though dryness and shedding were reported in places. Damage by 
Hooding, rotting and weevils occurred in south central areas. Fairly favourable weather 
prevailed in the following week to 9 August; some light to moderate rain fell in the 
central-eastern area of the belt. Rather general improvement was noted in most areas 
of Texas except the eastern counties and the Dower Rio Grande valley. Progress was 
generally good in Oklahoma owing to the better soil moisture condition. Complaints 
were made of excessive wetness, weevils and shedding in some other States but condi¬ 
tions were mostly favourable. In the South plants were generally fruiting freely. 

At the middle of August, the cotton crop was making good progress. 

Production of ginned cotton in 1933-34 is forecast at 58,861,000 centals (12,314,000 
bales) of lint against 62,147,000 (13,002,000) in 1932-33 and the average of 70,061,000 
{x4,657,ooo). Percentages: 94.7 and 84.6. 

The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1933^34 crop to 
close of business on 31 July amounted to 171,254 running bales (counting round bales 
as half-bales), against 70,978 in 1932, 7,301 in 1931, 78,188 in 1930 and 86,974 
1929. 

According to a telegram of 25 August the cotton crop was making good progress. 

India: The areas mider cotton in I933“34 in the Punjab and in Madras are as 
follows in comparison with the corresponding figures for last season and the five-year 
average. 




Average 

% 1933/34 


1933*34 

1932-33 1927*28/ 

1932-33 

Average 



1931*32 

= 100 

5= 100 



Thousand acres 



Punjab .... 

. . . . 2,297 

1,955 2,238 

II 7-5 

102.6 

Madras .... 

. . . . 176 

211 218 

83.8 

8r.o 


In the Pmijab sowing began at the normal date and was completed by mid-July. 
Rainfall since then and up to the first decade of August has on the whole been notmal. 

Turkey : Production of lint in 1933-34 is estimated at 89,800 centals (18,800bales) 
66,5 % of that in 1932-33, wliicli was 135,000 (28,200) and only 21.7 % of the average 
for the five years ending 1931-32, which was 413,200 (86,500). 

Egypt: In July weather was favourable. Toward the end of the month growth 
had been completed in the south of the Delta, and boll formation was making progress; 
condition liad appreciably ameliorated especiall7m the north of the Delta. Rgg-masses 
of cotton worm are more numeious than in previous years but countermeasures have 
been taken ; it is not possible to determine the losses. In the north hoeing and fertiliz¬ 
ing of late crops has been completed. In Dower Egypt irrigation water lias been 
hardly sufficient, especially at the ends of the canals, due to the extension of rice crops 
and the irrigation of sharaki lands before the authorized date. In the early-sown areas 
of Upper Egypt the bolls ate coming to their full size and entering on maturity. 
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The areas under the different varieties this year in comparison with previous 
years are as follows : 

According to the official estimates the area cultivated to cotton in I 933“34 
follows, the data for preceding years being given for comparison : 


1933-34 1933-33 1931-33 I 93 ^’ 3 i 1939-30 

Thousand acres 


Sakellaridis. 

406 

383 

497 

869 

880 

Ashmuni and Zagora . . 

. 1,049 

526 

788 

972 

835 

Other varieties. 

418 

226 

463 

321 

197 

Total . . 

• 1,873 

L135 

1,748 

2,162 

1,912 


Fnnch Equatorial Africa : Production in Oubangui-chari (spring 1933, cotton 
season 1932-33) was about 176,000 centals of ginned cotton compared with 86,000 last 
year and the five year average of 32,000 ; ginning yields vary from 30 to 34 % and lint 
production should amount to about 60,000 centals. 

The Chad Territory has this year produced 29,000 centals of raw cotton compared 
with only about 1,500 in 1928 and 1929. 

The total exportable quantity for the 1933-34 season will therefore amoimt, for the 
whole of French Equatorial Africa, to about 66,000 centals of cotton or about double 
that exported in 1932. 

The considerable growth of cotton production in French Equatorial Africa is due 
to the introduction by the Goveniment of a vast program dating from 1929-30,111 which 
year rubber quotations fell so low that latex production was no longer remimetalive for 
the native. Based on close collaboration between the administration of the privileged 
cotton societies and the native authorities and on a complete technical and economic 
organization, this program tends to make cotton growing the basis of native agricultural 
economy in the large areas of Oubangui-Chari and Chad where it is possible. The area 
cultivated had already passed from about 7,400 acres in the agricultural seasons 1925-26 
to 1928-29, to nearly 62,000 acres in 1932; it could easily and rapidly be doubled by 
granting each native 0.2 acre for cotton growing, this acreage to be latei increased 
to 0.5. 

The official technicians estimate that the average yield per acre, which was last 
year 347.2 lb. of raw cotton, might rapidly be increased to 441 lb., then to 661 lb. The 
production of French Equatorial Africa should therefore, in a few years reach 992,000 
centals of raw cotton giving 331,000 centals of cotton lint for export. The program 
at present being carried out for the coming season should, apart from the advent of 
unfavourable conditions, result in a production of 331,000 centals of raw cotton in 1934 
(cotton season 1934-35). 


FLAX 

Austria : The crop has developed rapidly but is irregular. Due to the frequent 
floods it has been laid despite otherwise favourable circumstances. 

Bekiuni: The crop is irregular and good fields are somewhat rare. Pulling has 
terminated here and there. Yields average 5.4%“5.8 % pounds per acre. 
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Hungary : Flax is ,i^enerally low but fairly dense. In many districts retting had 
already begim in early August. The fibre is very fine. 

Latvia: According to the reports of agricultural correspondents on i August 
42.4 % expected an average crop, 17.9 % a crop above average and 397 % below 
average. The largest part of the damage is due to drought, which was especially severe 
in early July. 

Nether lands : Production of ilax this year is CvStimated at 7,300,000 lbs. agaimst 
3,100,000 in 1932 and 22,500,000 on the average of the five years ending 1931. Per¬ 
centages 235.7 and 32.3. 


Area and Crop Condition of Flax, 


COUNTRIES 

Area Sown 

Crop condition f) 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

mt 

% 1933 

1932 
=; 100 

Aver 
= 100 

x-Vin-1933 

x-VlI-1933 

1-VIII.1932 

X 

,000 acres 







a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 


H 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Gcmany .... 

12 

11 

30 

108.1 

40.2 






■ 


— 


Austria ..... 

. * - 

a 

10 

^ - t 

- r T 

2.5 



2.7 





— 

Bulgaria. 

I 

1 

I 

148.5 

167.6 

110 

— 

— 

no 

... 

— 

150 

— 


Estonia. 

40 

36 

75 

109.1 

52.6 

— 

— 

74 



B 



90 

Finland. 

10 

to 

10 

102.3 

97,1 

— 

— 


D 


B 

B 


.... 

France z) . . . . 

28 

25 

71 

lll.l 

39.7 

— 

— 

— 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

— 

Italy ...... 

20 

22 , 

32 

90.2 

61.1 

— 

— 


B 


B 

B 


— 

Lithuania . , , 

135 

106 

2 ) 200 

I28.I 

— 

— 


97 

— 

100 


B 

B 

97 

Netherlands . . . 

12 

5 

33 

235,7 

34.9 

3) 64 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3)60 

3)67 

— 

— 

Poland . 


231 

279 





— 






.... 

Czechoslovakia . 

17 

16 

40 

103.9 

42.0 

— 

— 

— 

H 

H 

H 

— 

— 

— 

Argentine .... 

6,919 

7.401 

7.448 

93.5 

92.9 



— 

H 

■ 

■ 



— 

Canada . 

243 

454 

489 

53.6 

49.7 

— 

— 

43 

— 

— 

69 

... 

— 

79 

United States , . 

1.755 

2,087 

2,915 

I 84.1 

60.2 

— 

— 

41.1 

— 


53.4 

— 


61.3 

India. 

3,239 

3,301 

3,123 

98.1 

103.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 


- 

- 

- 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop conditions, see cereals table and note on page 515. 
i) Areas sown to I June. — z) Flax and hemp. — 3) Middle of the previous month. 


U. S. S, R, : According to the Commissariat for Agriculture on 5 August the 
fibre crop [dolgunets) had been harvested on 18.6 % of the area sown and on an are^ 
ahuovSt double that harvested last year at the same date. In the northern districts 
(regiotivS of the North, Ivanovo, lyeningrad, Moscow and Gorki) the percentages vary 
from 30 to 30, In the other districts (Western region, Ural, White Hussia and Ukraina) 
the harvest had just begun. 

Argentina (Tcdegrani of 19 August) : Pensistent drought has caused serious damage 
to the crop and some slight damage has also been caused by grasshoppers in the Noilh. 

Canada: According to a telegram of 27 July the flax crop had been severely dam¬ 
aged by the dry weather 

United States : Production of linseed this year is evStiniated at 4,366,000 centals 
(7797»ooo bushels) against 6,631,000 (11,841,000) last year and 10,452,000(18,664,000), 
the average for X927-X931; percentages: 65.8 and 41.8, 
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HEMP 

Hungary: Condition is good. Appearance is satisfactory llie plants are well 
developed and the fibre thin. Yields will be fairly good. 

Italy: During July the growth of hemp was normal. 


HOPS 

Belgium : Hops treated against disease has a good aspect. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales the weather during 
July was favourable to the growth of hops. Mildew has been much less prevalent 
this year and the bines are clean and healthy and have grown well. An average crop 
is anticipated. The hop area in England and Wales is estimated at 17,000 acres 
compared with 16,500 in 1932 and 22,000 on the average for 1927-1931; percentages: 
102.8 and 77.1. 

Hungary: At the beginning of August, hops were partly in flower; growth was 
rather good but yields were expected to be poor in some districts. 

United States : Hop production in 1933 is CvStimated at 35,518,0001b. compared 
with 24,120,000 in 1932 and 29,331,000, the average of the quinquennium 1927-X931 ; 
percentages for 1933 • i47-3 and 121.1. 


TOBACCO 

Belgium : Growth is good and promises a large crop of high quality. 

Hungary : At the beginning of August the crop was in several localities rather 
low and irregular but was generally healthy. Rains were neceSvSary for vigorous growth. 

Italy : In the first half of July harvesting of the lower leaves began. 

United States: Tobacco production this year is estimated at 1,299,154,000 lb, 
against 1,033,330,000 in 1932 and 1,474,688,000 on the average for the years 1927-1931 ; 
percentages: 125.7 and 88.1. 

The total supply of fiue-cured tobacco in the United States for the 1933-34 season 
is estimated at about i,i6i million lb., exceeding the 1932-33 supply by 4 % but falling 
13 % below the average for the preceding five seasons. This year's crop is reported, 
in most districts, to be average or above in quality and appears to be a considerably 
better crop than that of either of the past two years. 

Japan : Crop condition on i August was average; as on i July. 

Persia: Tack of rain in Gilan has caused somewhat low yields and the coming 
crop is expected to be below normal. 
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Syria awl Lebanon : Tlic area cultivated to tobacco thivS year will be about 7,200 
acres against 11,300 in 1932 and 10,400 on the average of the five years ending 1931. 
Percentages: 64.0 and 69.7. 

Algeria : In Algiers plantings, owing the considerable proportion planted late, are 
irregular; the crop appears mediocre, partly due to the appreciable reduction in area 
cultivated and partly to the ^fields rather below normal; it should be about 180,000 
centals, 16 % below that of last year and 33 % below the average. In Constantine 
yields appear better but the area in this department has also been reduced. On the 
other hand, quality appears to be better than last year owing to the good conditions 
under which drying was carried out. Oran produces practically no tobacco. 

Eritrea : Production of tobacco this year will be about 66,000 pounds against 
132.000 in C932 and 31,500 on the average of the five years ending 1931. Percentages: 
50 and 210. 

Union of South Africa : Production this season is now estimated at 10,250,000 
pounds, a decrease of 51.4 % on that of 1931-32 and of 39.7 % on the mean of the 
five years ending 1930-31. The poor crop this season is due chiefiy to the drought 
which ]3revailed over the main producing areas, especially in Western Transvaal. The 
production of Turkish tobacco, which is limited to the southwestern districts of the 
Cape Province, has been deliberately curtailed owing to the overproduction of thivS 
type in previous years and is this season negligible. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Trinidad : Ky the middle of June the wet season had begun; almost the entire 
crop had been picked. Witchbroom has been somewhat checked since the beginning 
of the year. Gros Michel bananas and coffee are being extended on the cacao estates 
wherever possible. Replacement of cacao by bananas and cofiee is also taking place 
in the Krin district, whiolisufferedespeciallyseverelyin the recent hunicane. Thanks 
to increased area having come into bearing there has been a record crop in Tobago. 

St, Lucia: In June a good crop was expected. 

Gold Coast: District reports showed that 90 % of the minor crop had ripened 
by the end of June and it was expected that practically 100 % would have ripened 
by the end of July. In the Baltpond area, however, owing to wet weather, the crop 
was maturing later than expected and was estimated to finish in August-. 

Under the stimulus of rising prices and the need for ready cash picking was in 
progress in June tlirougliout the cacao areas, farmers being eager to sell and marketing 
in small quantities as the crop became available. Of the total minor crop 75 % had 
been harvested and approximately 65 % marketed by the end of the month. The 
crop was in demand by both brokers and merchants, some 24 million pounds having 
passed into the latter's hands. 

Production of the minor crop was expected to be 38-40 million pounds. 

Wet weather had been reported from all districts with the exception of the Win- 
neba area. The prevalence of dull rainy days made drying difiicult for both farmers 
and merchants. Both May and June were wetter than the same months of 1932. Not 
only the total precipitation but the number of rainy days was greater. 
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The quality of the cacao exported in May and June was poorer than that in the 
corresponding months of last year. Reports indicated, however, that an improvement 
had set in. The marketing of small lots had resulted in underfermented beans being 
offered for sale* Fire-drying, resxilting in smoky or hammy cacao, was reported 
from several areas, notably Agona Swedru, Jukwa, Elmina and Nsawam; agricultural 
officers in the districts are continuing propaganda against this method of drying. 

The large stock of old main crop previously reported had been considerably reduced 
and at the end of June amounted to about 78 million pounds, of which 45 million 
were visible at the ports of Accra, Winneba and Takoradi. Of the 24 million pounds 
of minor crop that had been bought some two-thirds had been shipped by early July, 
The export of 36 million pounds in June constituted a record for that month. Fironi 
I October 1932 to 30 June 1933 the total export was 457 million pounds. 

The latest figures place the yield of the 1932-33 major crop at 520 million pounds, 
including cacao received from British Togoland and exported via Gold Coast ports but 
not cacao, passing over the Eastern Frontier into French Territory, which is shown 
by customs data to be 12 million pounds for the period from i October to 30 May, 
British Togoland production thus totalhng 21 million poimds. The record size of the 
major crop is attributable to the yield from new areas which have come into bearing 
and to the picking by the farmers, owing to the comparatively low prices, of every 
available pod. 

Tea, 


India: In June weather varied considerably throughout the northeastern tea 
districts but was on the whole “ seasonable while in South India it was wet and 
stormy. As a result crop prospects in the former area are fair and in the latter poor. 
In North India production up to the end of June was 10 % million pounds below that 
to the same date last year. In South India the corresponding decrease was 2,6 %. 

Japan: Crop condition on i August was good and appreciably better than on 
I July. Weather had been favourable. 

Coffee, * 

Tanganyika ; The failure of the rains has led to the crop sufferiiag severely 
from drought, especially in Arusha. Picking began in May. 

Production in i933'34^ as estimated on i Jime 1933, will be 253,000 centals. 
This shows a reduction in the May estimate, drought during the planting period 
having adversely afiected prospective yields. 

Colza and Sesame. 

Ausifia: Production of colza this year is esthnated at about 57,000 centals (114,000 
short tons) against 51,800 (103,600) in 1932 and 53,800 (107,600) on the average 
of i927»3i. Percentages 110.2 and 106.1. 

Netherlands : Production of colza this year will be about 72,000 centals (144.000 
bushels) against 62.000 (123.000) in 1932 and 113.000 (226.000) on the average of 
the five years ending 1931. Percentages 116.8 and 63.8. 

Palestine: Sesame is generally very poor and in most places a complete failure. 
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Groundnuts. 

Egypt: Sowings have been finished and early crops are flowering. Weeding of 
late crops is in progress. The wcathei in July was favourable. Crop condition( is average. 

Tanganyika: Production in i 933 "- 34 » estimated on i June, will be 382,300 centals. 
This shows a coiivSiderable reduction on the May estimate, drought during the planting 
period having adversely afiected prospective yields. 

Jute. 

India : In ISlorth Bengal a lack of water for steeping was reported at the beginn¬ 
ing of August but rainfall rose to normal in the first decade of the month. In Bihar 
and Orissa the ciop was doing well at the end of July, though heavy rain in Orissa in 
the middle of that month had caused some damage in Purnea and Bhagalpur; in 
the first decade of August precipitation was also excessive. 

Sericulture. 

Syria and Lebanon: Condition of mulberries in mid-July was good ( 100 ) against 
95 ill June T 933 and 100 in July 1932 . 

Production of fresh cocoons in the State of Tatakia and in Lebanon was estimated 
at 3 , 535,000 lb., about six-sevenths of the total, which in T 932 was 4 , 880,000 lb., 
and on tin* average of 1927-31 was 7 , 265,000 lb. 


FODDER CROPS 

The hot dry weather that prevailed in July in the majority of European 
countries hindered growth of aftermath notably in Germany, France and Italy; 
in those areas where good rains fell in the latter half of the month, as in Denmark, 
the Netherlands and parts of the Baltic countries, the situation greatly improved. 
In Canada and the United States fodder crops suffered greatly from drought. 


Germany: The hot dry weather of the latter part of July somewhat slackened 
growth of mangolds, of which crop condition was still, however, satisfactory at the 
beginning of August. Second growth of clover and alfalfa in the meadows and pastures 
was checked by the drought. Haymaking which was been delayed this year by the 
rains in. June was in large part completed toward mid- Jul}^ Quality of hay shows 
the effects of these weather conditions in varying degree. 


Production of hay from irrigated 

meadows 

has been as 

follows in 

comparison 

witli that last year and the five-year average. 









% 

1933 


1933 

1932 

Average 

X927-31 

1932 
« 100 

Average 
= 100 

Irrigated meadows (000 centals) . . . 

33.184 

45,26.1 

44.087 

73*3 

75-3 

(000 short tons) . 

1.659 

2,263 

2,204 



Permanent meadows (000 centals) . . . 

358.625 

5133483 

17 L 790 

69.8 

76.0 

(000 short tons), . 

17.931 

• 25»^74 

233589 
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AitUint : The growth of iiwngolds has improved, but, due to the iiicieiusing 
diffusion of weeds, a second cleaning will be necessary. Clover luiv li^is now aluad> 
been vSloted Yields vary, espeoiolly on soils affected last year by the drought Red 
clover is growing rapidly and ilie vSecond eiitliiig of early ciops lias already bcdi 
huished. Other clovov crops, owing to the delayed first outiing, are dill a little 
backward but growth ivS satisfactory 

Alfalfa crops are rather poor owing to lack of w.inuth at the In ginning of giowth, 
but the second cutting has been good and growth is luxurious. Yields fioiii peinni- 
neiit meadows afiording vSeveral cuttings have been very v«ii'iable since in inferior 
meadows much grass has been left uncut. Owing to the rain, quality Inus greatly 
suffered and losses liave been by no means small. Growth, howeva^r, has recovered 
and is now fairly luxurious ; in the early cut meadows a further cutting was feavSible 
at the beginning of August. 

In meadows affording only one cutting and in the mountains, mowing was in 
full vSwing at the beginning of August and vSlacking has begun. Growth of cdpine 
pastures has revived and offers abundant feed but rains have often impended grazing 
’ The condition of other pastures is also satisfactory. 

The first cutting of lia}" h?is given the following results: 

% ^93S 




1933 

19^3 

Avdage 
1927 I 9 U 

TOO 

Aver. 
— 100 

Red clover 

(ooo centals) . . . 
(000 short tons) , . 

8,157 

408 

2OJ 

8,162 1 

^o8 ) 

156 1 

<)<) 9 

Alfalfa 

(000 centals) . . . 
(000 short tons) . 

2,^05 

no 

r,72o 

86 

2,3.V 1 

117 1 

128.2 

91.5 

Mixed clover 

(000 centals) . . . 
(000 short ton.s) . . 

^.359 

118 

2,161 

to8 

3,066 1 

153 ( 

109.2 

70.9 

Pennaneni meadows 
2-3 cuttings 

(000 centals) . . . 
(000 short tons) 

44,974 

2.249 

*15,-115 

2,271 

42.390 1 

2,tiy 1 

990 

loO 1 


BelfhWd : The hay crop has been generally small and of mediocre quality, save 
in the Ardenne. Clovers and alfalfa, however, have made a good crop and have been 
brought in under good conditions. 

Denmark : The rains have benefited fodder roots. Hay was brought in under 
good conditions in most cases. Pasture drew especial advantage from the rains in 
the latter part of July. 

Condition of fodder crops not included in the general table was on i August 
as follows, in comparison with that on 15 July 1933 and that on i AugUvSt 193.^. 

mauds Jutland 

i-VIEI-ig33 15-VII‘I933 I-VIII-1932 i-VIII-1933 I5-Vn-I933 1-VIII-1932 


Carrots. 94 93 97 88 88 91 

Kohl-rabi...... 97 95 loi 99 98 100 

Turnips. 95 94 98 96 96 95 


Estonia: Drought checked growth of grass and considerably reduced hay pro¬ 
duction. The condition of pasturage was also rather unsatisfactory, though the rains 
in the latter half of July brought some improvement. 
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The Condition of Fodder Crops. 


Crop condition f) 


Crops and count runs 

I August 1933 

r July 1933 

1 A\lgUSt 1932 



6 ) 


a) 

6 ) 

0 

a) 

6 ) 


Cdover: 










German 5 '. 

2.6 


_ 

2.7 

_ 

_ 

2.7 

_ 

_ 

Austria i).. 

2.1 

— 


2.2 


— 

2.6 

— 

— 

Rstoniii.. 

— 

— 

71 


— 

— 


— 

2 ) 84 

I^atvia. 

... 


T - 1- 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

90 

Netherlands: 










red clover. 

— 

2 ) 65 

— 

2 ) 61 

— 

— 

— 

a) 63 

— 

white clover. 


, — 

2 ) 65 

a) 70 

__ 


2 ) 70 

— 

— 

alfalfa: 










Germany. 

2,7 

— 


2.8 

— 

— 

3.6 


— 

Austria . 

1.9 


— 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.9 


— 

Mangolds: 










Germany .. 

2.5 

.... 

— 

2.7 



2.5 


— 

Austria. 

2,1 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

130 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

Denmark: 










Jutland .......... 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

3) 98 

— 

100 

— 

Islands . 

— 

.... 

97 

— 

— 

3) 95 


— 

99 

Scotland . 


100 

... 




— 


— 

Fmland 4 ) . 

— 

— 

60 

— 

— 

70 

— 

— 

94 

I,lthuania . 

106 

.... 


103 

! — 

— 

120 

— 

— 

Norway ... 

— 

— 

82 

— 

' — 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands .. 

2 ) 71 



..... 


.... 

a) 68 

— 

— 

Switzerland. 


100 

— 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

95 

Temporary Meadows; 










Austria 5 ). 

2.1 


— 

2.2 

_ 

— 

2.8 

— 

... 

Bulfiarm . . . , '. 

110 

«... 


no 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

Denmark; 










Jutland. 

— 


77 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

95 

Islands.. 

— 

— , 

1 80 

— 


74 

— 


99 

Scotland. 

— 1 

— 

94 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland. 


— 

i 82 

— 

— 

88 

— 

— 

84 

Norway. 


_ 

1 80 

—, 

— 

78 

— 

— 

94 

vSwitzerland *. 

4.2 1 

— 


3.7 

— 

1 — 

3.9 

—, 

— 

Permanent Meadows: 










Germany; 










irrigated meadows . 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.4 

— ' 


other meadow.s .. 

2.8 

— 

— 

•— : 

3.0 

— 

2.7 

”” 

— 

Austria ........... 

2.1 

— 


2.5 ' 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . 

125 


— 

125 

— 

— 

130 

1 — 

— 

Denmark; 










Jutland . 



89 

— 

— . 

91 

— 


92 

Islands . 

— 

— 

86 

— 

— 

88 

— 


95 ^ 

Scotland . / . 


.... 

96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Finland. 


— 

75 


— 

84 

— 

too 

— 

Norway. 

.... 

— 

71 


— 

76 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands 6) . 

— 


a) 62 

2 ) 59 

— 

— 

2 ) 70 

— 

— 

Switzerland . .. 

4.1 

— 

— 

3.5 

— 

— 

4.0 



PASTtTRES: 










Austria. 

2.5 

— 

..... 


... 

3,4 

2.9 



Denmark: 










Jutland. 

— 

— 

85 

— * 

— 

80 

— 

— 

78 

Islands. 

..... 


90 



74 

— 

— 

91 

Scotland. 

.... 

— 

90 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands ... , 

2 ) 65 


— 


— 

2 ) 60 

— 

— 

2 ) 58 

Switzerland. 

3.9 

— 



““ 

2.6 

3.6 




(t) Above the average. •— b) Average. — c) Below the average. — rf) excellent. — ^ good. — f) average, g) bad 

f) See explanation oi the various systems on page 515. — l) ]Red clover. — g) At the middle of the preceding month. — 
3) On 15th July, — 4 ) Turnips. — 5 ) Kleegras. — 6 ) Meadows for hay 
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Irish Free State : The weather during July was generally dry hut there were 
fairly heavy falls of rain during the month. The weather on the whole was fav¬ 
ourable to growth. 

The areas under certain fodder crops in 1933 are estimated as follows:— 





Average 

% 

1933 


1933 

1933 

X937-1931 

1930—100 

Av.—100 



(000 acres) 




Turnips . . . 

• • • 173 

177 

184 

97-6 

93^9 

Mangolds . . . 

... 83 

81 

82 

102.1 

100.7 


Finland: In the table below are given the most recent estimates of production 
of the principal fodder crops, compared with those of last year and the average of the 
preceding quinquennium:— 

% 1933 




1933 

1932 

Averoge 

1927-1931 

1932 

ss 100 

Aver. 
*= 100 

Temporary meadows 

(000 centals) ... 
(000 sh. tons) ... 

• • 52.613 

2,631 

65.963 

3.298 

56,531 1 

2,826 1 

79.8 

93*1 

Permanent meadows 

(000 centals) ... 
(000 sh. tons) ... 

5.346 

267 

8,984 

449 

9.870 1 
493 1 

59-5 

54‘2 

Fodder roots and tubers (000 centals) ... 

(000 sh. tons) ... 

• • 7.996 

400 

15.269 

763 

13,581 1 

679 1 

5'^-4 

58.9 

Fodder turnips 

(000 centals) ... 
(000 sh. toms) ... 

5.847 

292 

II.861 

593 

12,188 \ 
609 j 

49.3 

48.0 

Other roots and fodder (000 centals) ... 
tubers in general (000 sh. tons ... 

2,150 

107 

3.408 

170 

- 1 
- ( 

63.1 

— 


France .* The first fodder crop was rather mediocre ; the drought was injurioUvS to 
aftermath and second crops, as well as to leguminous crops, fodder crops and pastures. 

Storm rain fell at the end of the month and somewhat improved leguminous and 
root crops. Fodder seed crops have been greatly compromised in the west by drought. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The warm and generally dry weather in 
England and Wales in June was continued during July with some thunder rains, despite 
which the hay harv’-est proceeded under very favourable conditions and the crop was 
practically secured by the end of July for the most part in excellent conditions and the 
quality was generally satisfactory. Rain was ba^y needed, however, for the root 
crops and for pastures. The weather favoured the destruction of weeds. 

The yield per acre of seeds hay is estimated at nearly 25 cwt. per acre as compared 
with the ten yeai average of 28 3/^ cwt.; meadow hay: 17 3/^ cwt. per acre (average 
20 3/4 cwd.). Pastures have become generally bare due to the dry, hot weather. Man¬ 
golds are in very satisfactory condition and a good average yield is anticipated. Con¬ 
dition of turnips and swedes varies; lack of rain and fly have caused trouble; in 
most areas a light crop is anticipated. 

In Scotland the weather was warm and dry. Occasional local showers fell during 
the second half of the month which benefited root crops and pastures. Most of the 
hay was secured quickly and in excellent conditions, but as a result of the dry condi¬ 
tions, the produce of the crop will be rather below the average. Pastures suffered from 
the su mm er drought, particularly on light soils, but were refreshed by the light raiias 
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wHich occurred during the latter part of July. Mangolds were strong and healthy 
and turnips and vswedes a good promising crop. 

Areas of certain fodder crops in 1933 are as follows 


Mangolds : 

England and Wales ... 

Scotland . 

Turnips and swedes: 

England and Wales . 

Scotland . 

Temporary meadows (for hay): 

England and Wales . 

Scotland . 

Temporary meadows (not for hay): 
Scotland . 

Pennancnt meadows (for hay): 

England and Wales . 

Scotland . 

Permanent meadows (not for hay): 
Scotland . 


% 1933 

Average 1932 Aver. 

1933 1932 1927-1931 “ 100 *= 100 

(ooo acres) 


238 

230 

292 

103.6 

81.6 

17 

1.1 

1.2 

158-5 

142.4 

555 

5S0 

685 

95-7 

81.1 

35*3 

34S 

372 

100.4 

94.1 

1,261 

1,538 

1,600 

82.0 

78.8 

392 

397 

408 

98.7 

96.0 

1,076 

1,114 

1,099 

96.6 

97-9 

4,602 

4,542 

4,668 

IOI.3 

98.6 

177 

166 

168 

106.3 

105.6 

1,408 

1,410 

1.381 

99.9 

102.0 


Hungary : Mangolds at the beginning of August had greatly improved, especially 
where rain had fallen. Foliage is abundant and the bulbs are healthy but in some 
districts they were suffering from drought. The second cuttings of clover and alfalfa 
are in general satisfactory. In many regions the crop has already been stored with 
fairly good results; in many districts the third alfalfa cutting had already begun. 
Mixed fodder and vetches have given good yields. Harvesting of maize for green 
fodder has begun. The crop is mostly well developed but needs rain. Mohair is a 
strong crop. Aftermath from meadows had grown well but needed more moisture 
for maintenance. Pastures, where rain had fallen, gave adequate feed for livestock, 
Meadows and pastures near the Tisza were still hooded at the beginning of August. 

Italy ; The meadows have so far given abundant yields; moisture shortage has, 
however, recently partly checked growth. 

Latvia: According to agricultural correspondents^ reports as on August i an average 
clover crop was anticipated in 60.8 % of the replies, a good one in 30.1 % and a bad 
one in 9.1 %. The corresponding percentages for permanent meadows are 69.1 %, 
16.9 % and 14.0 %. The yield per acre of dover is forecast at about 27 centals (i short 
ton) and that of permanent meadows at ii (i) to2i (i). 

Rainfall was insufficient on most fodder areas. 

Lithuania: The area dover and other grasses this year is about 957,000 acres 
against 939,000 in 1932. Percentage 101.9. 

During July the weather conditions favoured fodder crops. 
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Norway : Fodder crops have in general given poor yields; insects have caused 
considerable damage and many fields sown to fodder roots have had to be resown 
to barley for green fodder. 

Condition of ttmiips and kohl-rabi on i August was respectively 69 and 82 accor¬ 
ding to the system of the Institute. 

Netherlands : Mangolds promise a good yield. Condition of clover is satisfactory 
and the rains have been very beneficial to pasture. 

Poland : Appearance of meadow toward mid-July after the first cut was rather 
unsatisfactory owing to the flooding of many areas and yields of the second cut in the 
southern departments were doubtful. In the eastern departments the first cut was 
damaged by floods. 

Switzerland: Haymaking, though considerably delayed by storms in Jmie, was 
rapidly completed at the beginning of July. The crop is below that of last year both 
in quality and quantity. It was brought in under very good conditions for the greater 
part but after having remained too long standing. On the other hand the condition 
of meadows and alps was notably better. Aftermath liad generally a good appearance. 
In districts where haymaking was early the harvesting of the aftermath had already 
begun toward the end of July. The first aftermath is satisfactory in both quantity 
and quality. Green fodder is therefore plentiful. 

Argentina (Telegram of 19 August): The persistent drought has resulted in 
serious damage to pastures. In the north there has also been some damage from 
grasshoppers. 

t 

Canada : The latest estimates of the areas of certain fodder crops in Canada are 
estimated as follows: 

% 1933 



X 933 

1932 

(000 

Average 

i 937 ' 3 x 

acres) 

X 932 

100 

Average 
= 100 

Hay and clover. . . . . 

. 8,778 

8,812 

10,052 

99.6 

87-3 

Alfalfa (first cutting) , . 

702 

666 

773 

105.4 

90.8 


According to a telegram of 2 August, in the Maritime Provinces crop conditions 
were generally fair and the hay harvest progressed favourably; early crops were 
promising but rains were needed for late crops and pastures. In Quebec rains were 
generally needed ; hay yields were considerably below the average ; pastures were poor. 
Ontario was sufiering from the most severe drought in many years; second growth 
alfalfa and dover were being grazed. British Columbia also reported need of rain in 
most parts of the Province although prospects still indicated fair to good crops. 

In the week ended on 9 August pastures and feed supplies were scarce from 
Quebec to the Alberta foothilis. 

In the week ended on 16 August the weather was dry and pastures were dried 
up. Winter supplies of,grain and fodder were considerably reduced. 

The continued period of drought further damaged pastures and roots in the 
week-ended on 22 August. General rain was needed in the South to encourage new 
growth. 
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United States : A slight dcctease has been made in the estimate of wild hay 
production compared with that published last month. The forecast for tame hay has 
been raivSed from 1,320 million centals (66 million shoil tons) to 1,476 million (73.S 
million) representing 106.0 % of 1932 and 102.2 % of the 1927-1931 average. Alfalfa 
production is estimated at 47S million centals (23.9 million short tons) ; 92.0 % and 
101.2 %. 

Palestine : Oats and vetch hay mixture croj) is generally poor and varies froiu 
30 to 70 % ol: normal. Last cutting of bersim has been taken for seed. A certain 
amount of liersini hay Inus bec*n imported from Egypt. 

Egypt: Cutting of bersim luis been finished and thresliing operations are in 
progress. The yield is normal. 

French Morocco: The fodder crop was poor owing to the drought; pastures are 
dried up. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Livestock in France. 

The following table give>s, for the different kinds of livestock, the total num¬ 
bers and the numbers of the different kinds as enumerated on December 31. 



1932 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1938 

1927 

1926 

1920 

t) 1913 


thousand head 

Horsfi$ .* . • 

2,901 

2,919 

2,924 

2,986 

2,936 

2,927 

' 2,894 

2,635 

3,222 

of wliich: 

I year old iin<l over. 

2,354 

2,358 

2,350 

2,345 

2,348 

2,342 

2,317 

2,096 

2,550 

under i year old. 

547 

561 

574 

641 

588 

585 

577 

539 

672 

Mules . 

135 

144 

154 

143 

166 

183 

185 

181 

188 

... 

228 

241 

252 

234 

250 

260 

264 

298 

356 

Cattle .. 

15,643 

15,434 

15,467 

15,631 

15,005 

14,941 

14,482 

13,217 

14,788 

of wliich; 

bulls. 

261 

255 

246 

213 

278 

278 

266 

246 

284 

bullocks. 

1,375 

1,389 

1,362 

1,318 

1,441 

1,444 

1,426 

1,338 

1,843 

cows .. 

8,450 

8,274 

8,288 

8,196 

8,118 

7,971 

7,701 

6,830 

7.794 

1 year old au<l over. 

3.096 

3,094 

3,049 

3,033 

3,116 

3,137 

3.025 

2,830 

2,854 

under i year old. 

2,461 

2,421 

2,522 

2,871 

2,052 

2.112 

2,064 

1,973 

2.012 

Sheefj . 

9,762 

9.m 

10,152 

10,452 

10,445 

10,693 

10,775 

9,406 

16,131 

of which;. 

mms , . .. 

207 

212 

213 

244 

209 

213 

214 

203 

294 

ewes I year old and over » . 

5.980 

6,009 

6,163 

6,087 

6,503 

6,610 

6,635 

5.818 

9,288 

sheep I y{?ar old and over . . 
lambs under i year old. . . . 

1,137 

2,438 

1.211 

2,413 

1,302 

2,474 

1.545 

2,575 

1,271 

2.461 

1,329 

2,542 

1,327 

2,599 

1,085 

2,301 

2,581 

3,968 

Goals ............. 

1,463 

1,488 

1,675 

1,885 

1,372 

1,405 

1,388 

1,341 

1,435 

Pi$s . . 

6,488 

6,398 

6,329 

6,102 

6,017 \ 

6,019 

5,777 

4,942 

7,036 

of which; 

hnnrtt , , ... 

39 

37 

34 

34 

33 

34 

33 

29 

39 

SOWS .... . 

870 

814 

822 

771 

790 

785 

776 

709 

907 

livestock for fattening, 6 months 
old and over. 

2.344 

2,366 

2,332 

2,265 

2,250 

2,275 

2,143 

1,772 

2,800 

livestock for fattening under 

6 months old. 

3,235 

3,181 

3,141 

3,032 

2,944 

2,925 

2,825 

2.432 

3,290 


t) Excludinsf Abaco and Lorraine. 
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The above table, although showing clearly the statistical situation as regards 
French livestock, gives only an imperfect indication of the livestock situation 
and its development during recent years. 

Until 1929, this development was influenced by natural known causes. After 
this date, three factors dominated the French industry: the restriction of the 
home market, the rapid and almost complete closing of the foreign markets and 
a very large increase in imports. 

Horses, mules and asses have all been particularly affected by the almost 
complete closure of foreign markets ; this has given rise to a very grave crisis 
in the production of high grade cattle, particularly those for breeding which form 
an important part of rearings. The fall in the numbers of mules and asses, 
caused by the decreased use in France of traction and saddle animals, has been 
greatly accentuated and has reached the proportion of lo-ii % in the last two 
years after a considerable recovery in 1930. 

As regards horses, there were in addition very large imports in the years 
1930 and 1931, which still further reduced the possibility of sales within the country 
and largely compensated for the increase in consumption of horse meat. These 
imports brought about an artificial increase in numbers and partly concealed tlie 
regression in French horses which was 12 % at the end of 1932 compared with 
the number in December 1929; although they were reduced during 1932, these 
imports were still sufficient to nearly compensate for the diminution which the 
reduction in the number of foals in 1930 should normally have brought about 
in the number of adults at the end of 1932. 

The same causes have influenced the breeding of slaughter animals. The 
increase in the number of bulls since 1929 is consequently exclusively due to a 
large import from abroad together with the impossibility of foreign sales. Pro¬ 
duction of high grade breeding animals of these three kinds is still gravely affected. 
Meat consumption, which increased constantly up to 1931, has decreased inthe 
last two years together, in 1932, with that of dairy products. 

To this normal phenomenon due to the general economic crisis, has been 
added a considerably increased import of live cattle and meat, with the result 
that France, generally an exporter of livestock, became a large importer in 1928 
and 1929; in 1929 the balance was restored by a net export of 159,000 head 
of cattle, in 1931 by a net import of 171,000 head and in 1932 by a net import 
of 83,000 head; net imports of beef increased from 19,200 thousand pounds in 
1929 to 132,000 thousands pounds in 1931 and fell in 1932 to 61,500 thousand 
pormds. 

These various phenomena have brought about a crisis of overproduction 
of cattle,^ resulting in a very large fall in prices and bad sale conditions. Fat 
cattle quotations on the Villette market in January 1933 were Vs below those 
of January 1933 and ^ of the those of January 1931 ; for veal, the fall is 30 % 
compared with January 1932 and 40 % compared with January 1931; quo¬ 
tations for live cattle, have, on the whole, decreased by over 40% since 
spring 1931. 

IfOw prices, together with a relatively small fodder production is the principal 
cause of the decrease in the number of young cattle in 1930 and 1931 and this 
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together with in)ports from abroad, explains the increase in the number of adult 
animals. The increase in the number of animals one year old and under as on 
December 31, 1932 is due to different causes, on the one band, a certain rise in 
quotations in spring 1932 and, on the other, an abundant fodder crop; as a 
result, congestion of the market and unreinunerative quotations together with 
a comparatively mild winter, have combined to induce the withholding of young 
animals. 

The regression in the number of sheep, due to more general causes, accen¬ 
tuated by the crisis and the fall in wool quotations, seems to have prevented 
overproduction in this branch of the industry. As regards pigs, the almost 
regular increase in numbers is apparently due to two phenomenon; on the one 
hand, the increased taste of the consumer for pork has brought about a larger 
production of young lean pork with the result that the number of animals has 
increased and weight has decreased; on the other hand, small producers show 
a tendency to short term speculations at small amounts, with the result that 
such rearing has regained the popularity amongst small farmers which it had 
before the war. It should be noted that the growth of imports of pigs in the 
years 1930 and 1931 has slackened the growth of this industry, which, however, 
recovered sharply with the decrease in imports in 1932. 

The slight recovery in sheep in 1932 was apparently due to the second cause 
indicated for pigs, namely, the tendency to make small short term supplementary 
speculations. 

On the whole, the Trench livestock situation in 1933 is characterised by 
general overproduction which tends to become more accentuated, imports, 
however, remaining large though decreasing. Sale conditions are consequently 
bad, especially as fodder production is on the whole apparently not very satisfac¬ 
tory ; prices again fell during the first half of the year. 

Statistically, this situation should result in a decrease in the number 
of young livestock born during the year and an increase in the number of 
adult cattle. 

Livestock in Greece. 


The following table gives the numbers of livestock in 1932 and at the same 
time shows the variations which have taken place during the last ten years. 


Year 

Cattle 

Horsed 

Asses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Bufialoes 

1932 . 

875,275 

324,234 

363,705 

160.388 

6,926,960 

4,677,525 

471,740 

45,782 

I93t . . , . 

867,612 

325,294 

352.862 

159,507 

7,071,725 

4,625,990 

422,521 

45,885 

1930 . 

837.175 

316*901 

343,271 

153,870 

6,799,067 

4,637,386 

335.407 

43,732 

1929 . . . 


323.339 

380.648 

147,817 

5,805.646 

4,179,214 

275,684 

43.001 

1928 ... .. 



342.870 

149,610 

6,920,361 

4,919,118 

418,524 

44.680 

1927 . 

908,585 

276,741 

328,152 

135,299 

6,441,830 

4,579,199 

452,595 

38.558 

1926. 

924.752 

280,522 

318,861 

147,601 

6,950,541 

4,669,489 

509,636 

38,762 

1925 . 

854,230 

269,510 

299,233 

138.037 

6.636,433 

4,103,136 

451,561 

36,233 

1924 . 

844;452 

258,934 

282,851 

138,730 

6,622.917 

4,169.281 

390,382 

19,293 

1923 . 

671,049 

194,375 

236,946 

117.762 

5,643.344 

3,674,033 

334,420 

30,230 
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The inadeqtiacy of feed caused by the deficiency in Greece of meadows and 
other areas devoted to fodder crops does not permit, despite the great area of 
pastures, a regular, intensive increase in livestock rearing and makes the countr}^ 
dependent on imported livestock. 

Despite the efforts made by the Govermnent during the last ten years to 
increase the national livestock resources and at the same time to reduce the 
growing imports of livestock, the numbers of native stock of all kinds, although 
showing a fairly large increase in 1932 compared with 1923, have not changed 
considerably during the last nine years. 

The frequency of unfavourable weather, epizootic disease and the increase 
in meat consumption, owing to the increase in population, did not permit a consi¬ 
derable increase in livestock numbers. 

In fact, the number of cattle, sheep and goats, which are the kinds most 
imported in Greece, despite an increase during the last four years, was in 1932 
still larger than in 1928 and a little larger than in 1923. 

A more regular but not very large increase has taken place in the numbers 
of horses, asses, mules and buffaloes. 

The number of pigs, after having reached in 1926, a record figure (510,000 
head), greatly decreased in 1928 but recovered their upward trend and in 1932 
reached the level of 1926. 

It is interesting to note a large increase in the number of poultry during 
recent years. 

As may be seen from the following figures: 


1932.Poultry total 10,062,641 

1931.' » » 9^037>099 

1930.. . » » 8,635,197 

1929. )) )> 4,683,021 

1928 .. » » 8,693,241 

1927. » » 7*737^826 

1926. » » 7,312,703 


The progressive increase in the number of poultry since 1926 was sharply 
interrupted in 1929-by the very severe winter of 1928-29. 

According to information also received froni the Ministry of National Eco¬ 
nomy, the production of hens' eggs in 1932 reached 403 million against 339 mil¬ 
lions in the preceding years. 
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Livestock in Czechoslovakia. 

Ill the following table are given the final data of the annual enumeration 
of livestock carried out on 31 December 1932 compared with the corresponding 
data for 1931 and 1930 and with the census returns of 1925 and 1920. 


Numbers of livestock in Czechoslovakia 


Years 

Horses 

Cattle 

Slicep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Total 

Cows 

Total 

Brood 

sows 

of 6 mouths 
and over 

1932 (3UXn). 

707,579 

4,341 '51 

2,476,570 

465.093 

876.771 

2.621.235 

445,282 

1931 (Sl-XU). 

— 

4,450,%5 

2,464,616 

531,125 

— 

2,575,921 

348.760 

1930 (31-Xn). 

— 

4.457,522 

2,433,830 

607,612 

— 

2,776,215 

441,821 

1925 (31-XII). 

740,202 

4,691,320 

2,331,461 

861,128 

1,244,701 

2,539.201 

i) 304,559 

1920 (31-Xli) ..... 

590,687 

4,376,765 

2.027,847 

985,526 

1,220,752 

2 ) 2.052,687 

r) 371,895 


l) Sows of over one your for brooding. 2 ) Not including “other pigs over one year’* (10 %). 


The data for 1932, compared with those for 1931, show a decrease of 2.5 % 
in the total of cattle, but a slight increase {0.5 %) in dairy cows; in other words 
in 1932 the same tendency that liad been noted in preceding years for cows espec¬ 
ially has continued. Sheep decreased in number in 1932 by 12.4 % with 
respect to 1931 and, after a continual regression, have now only half the number 
recorded in 1920. 

Data for horses and goats are wanting in the 1931 and 1930 statistics so 
that comparison can be made only with the census data of 1925 and 1920. 
In relation to 1925 the number of horses has decreased by 4.4 % and that 
of goats by about 29.6 %. 

For pigs 1932 on the whole shows a slight increase (1.8 %) on 1931, 
when there was a heavy fall on the previous year; there is a very marked 
increase in 1932 (27.7 %) with respect to 1931 in brood sows. 

The same tendency was accentuated during the first six months of 1933 as 
may be seen from the following special estimates for pigs on i July 1933 com¬ 
pared with those at the same date of 1932. 

In the various regions of the country, modifications in the number of pigs 
have been as follows: increases of 13,9 % in Bohemia and of 8.1 % in Moravia 
and Silesia and decreases of 7.6% in Slovakia and of 16.9% in Sub-Carpathian 
Russia. 
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Numbers of pigs in igjs 
(Head). 


Classification 

i‘Vii-1933 

I- VII-1932 

Increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 
(1932 = 100) 

Boars for reproduction ......... 

Sows for reproduction (excluding those for 

13.903 

12,687 


9.6 

fattening). 

5 I 7/-274 

460,984 

+ 

12.2 

of which: 





from 6 months to i year. 

182,247 

149,885 

4 - 

21.6 

I year old and over. 

335,027 

311,099 

+ 

7-7 

Other pigs (including sows for fattening) . 

2.745,894 

2.608,785 

+ 

5-3 

of which : 





pigs up 8 weeks old ,. 

836,724 

770,35^ 

+ 

8.6 

pigs from 8 weeks to 6 months old , . . 

1,548,212 

n 43 i. 53 i 


8.2 

pigs 6 mouths old and over. 

3 () 0,758 

06.900 

— 

II -3 

Total . . . 

3.276,871 

3.082,456 

+ 

6.3 


Sheep in New Zealand. 

The interim return of sheep as at 30 April 1933 shows a decrease of over 
900,000 compared with the total at the corresponding date in 1932. This is 
the third successive decrease and represents a fall of 3,064,000 from the record 
figure of 30,841,000 in 1930. The total is the lowest since 1928. The decrease 
has this year been confined to the South Island (6.77 %), in contrast to the 
preceding two years, when the decrease in the North Island was relatively greater 
than that in the South Island. In the North Island this year there has been 
a very slight increase (o.ii %). 



Thousand 

head 


Thousand 

head 

1933. 

.27.777 

1928. 

.27,134 

1932. 


1927. 

.23,649 

1931. 

.29,793 

, 1926. .•. . . . 

.24,905 

1930. . . . . . 

.30,841 

1925 ■. 

.24,548 

1929. 

.29,051 

1924. ...... 

.23,776 
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Current Information on Livestock and Derivatives, 

Belgium : Health is satisfactory but some losses from aphthous fever have 
occurred. 

Irish Free State : Feed supplies in July were adequate for the anticipated needs 
of livestock. Yields were well above the average. 

France : The health of livestock at the end of July was good, except in Nonnandy, 
despite the drought which had persisted since June; storm rains fell, however, in 
the last few days of July. The shortage of grass is causing anxiety as regards supplies 
for the coming winter despite the anticipation of a heavy production of leguminous 
fodder crops. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Milk yields have fallen in all districts of 
England and Wales. 

In Scotland ample supplies of concentrated foods are available for dairy cattle. 
The milk supply has fallen off gradually and in many districts the yield is slightly 
below the average for the season. 

Netherlands: Forecasts of quality of quantity of dry and green fodder are fairly 
good. Milk pioduction is practically normal. 

Simtzcrland: The preliminary estimate of milk deliveries in June at the collect¬ 
ing centres gives for 556 societies a mean increase of 8.9% on those of the same month 
last year. The increase is 8.2 % in German Switzerland and ii.i % in Romance 
Switzerland. With reference to June 1913 deliveries are about 20 % greater. 

Canada : According to a telegram of 27 July the feed situation was serious in 
some southern areas. Local showers were the rule during the week when general 
rains were needed. 

In the week ended on 16 August winter fodder supplies were reported to be 
considerably reduced and the reaction on the livestock industry was of real concern. 
Milk production was already falling and livestock were generally in only fair con¬ 
dition. 

In the week ended on 22 August the feed situation was serious in the South 
and general rain was needed to encourage new growth to last stock until the snow 
falls. 


United States : According to a report published in July by the Department of 
Agriculture, the 1933 lamb crop for the United States, 28,998,000 head, was about 
2 V2 °/q ot 700,000 head smaller than the 1932 crop. The smaller crop this year 
compared with last was a result both of a smaller percentage lamb crop, the smallest 
for the last ten years recorded, and a smaller number of breeding ewes one year old 
and over on i January 1933 (500,000 head less than on i January 1932). Neatly 
all the decrease in the lamb crop took place in the western sheep States. 

According to an ofiBlcial report of 2 August, the amount of wool shorn or to be 
shorn in 1933 is 348,194,000 lb. This preliminary estimate is 4 million lb., orx% 
higher than the amount shorn in 1932. Average weight per fleece was 2 % higher 
than in ^1932 and offset the decrease of i % in the number of sheep shorn. 
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According to a report published by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
towards the end of July, the number of hens and pullets in farm flocks on i July 
was practically the same as last year but the number of young chickens in farm flocks 
was 3 % greater than a year ago. The probable number of layers in farm flocks during 
the coming fall and winter appears now to depend mainly upon whether the heavy 
marketings of laying stock, which have accompanied the rise in the price of feed and 
the lag in the rise of egg prices, will continue long enough to wipe out the gain in the 
number of chickens raised. 

The number of eggs laid per hen on the first day of each month from January to 
July, has averaged 3 to 4 % less this year than the record figures of 1931 and 1932 but 
was I % larger than the average of these months for the preceding 5 years. The low 
price of eggs prevailing in recent months and the increased price of feed have given little 
encouragement to liberal feeding. The total production of eggs per hen for the year 
seems likely to fall below rather than to exceed the five-year average. 

Algeria: Stock which has found fairly plentiful grass in the stubble fields, is in 
good condition despite the drought. 

Basutoland : The number of cattle in 1933 is estimated at 550,000, as in the previous 
year, a drop of 50,000 from that in 1931. According to the returns made by the Prin¬ 
cipal Veterinary Officer the number of horses is 89,600, the continued decrease from the 
maximum of 204,800 in 1929 being due to bad years and to a heavy mortality from 
cirrhosis. The extraordinary drop in the numbers of sheep and goats in the last two 
years, from 2,829;ooo to 1,885,000 and from 1,006,000 to 669,000 respectively, is due 
to mohair being practically unsaleable, to the fall in wool prices to a penny a pound 
and to the great shortage of food which has resulted in many of the animals being 
eaten. 

French Morocco : Wayside feed is of little value, stubble land and the first maize 
crops harvested furnish an appreciable supplement of livestock feed wliich are not 
yet suffering much from the drought. 

Union of South Africa: Severe drought continued in June without relief save in 
the southwestern districts of Cape Province and along the Cape South Coast and Cape 
West Coat. The exceptional cold and frost, with falls of snow in high-lying districts, 
aggravated the serious conditions. Stock fell off still further in condition and heavy 
losses continued to be suffered. Green feed was practically unobtainable. The lamb 
crop was expected to be largely a failure. ;^ven the more favoured areas were over¬ 
stocked as a result of the influx of stock and the feeding of stock in the remaining areas 
until the first summer rains was a problem without solution for many farmers. In 
the northern provinces a certain amount of feed was provided by reaped lands and fodder 
crops, which were, however, insufficient for local needs. Dry grazing was still fairly 
plentiful in the eastern districts of Bechuanaland but unfortunately water supply in 
.these areas was generally insufficient. 
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TRADE 




June 


Eleven months (August i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

/ couktrii-^s 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Counlrm: 
Bulgaria. 

^46 

205 

Wheal 

0 

L — Tha 

0 

aisand cei 

1.702 

itals (i c( 

5,531 

0 _ 

3 

0 lb.). 

0 

5.688 

0 

Hun gal y. 

509 

520 

0 

0 

2,965 

7,804 

2 

0 

7,912 

0 

lyithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

247 

165 

0 

0 

734 

1.415 

483 

342 

1,598 

346 

Rnmauia. 

0 

225 

0 

0 

24 

21,138 

9 

7 

21,200 

9 

U. S. S. R. 

0 

509 

0 

0 

503 

8,684 

0 

0 

39,820 

1,515 

Yugoslavia .... 




. . : 

c) 10,862 ; 

I) 39.820 : 

I) 1,373 3 

[) 337 

8,796 

0 

'Canada. 

10.199 

9,515 

0 

4 

134,260 

97,912 

31 

71 

109,685 

75 

United vStates . . . 

9 

4,167 

395 

525 

11,484 

50,795 

5,011 

6,744 

52.805 

7,361 

Argentina 

8,045 

5,214 

— 

— 

67,746 

80,396 

— 

— 

82,114 

— 

■Chile. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

9 

708 

0 

9 

0 

Turkey . 

42 

26 

0 

0 

174 

908 

0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria. 


■i.*706 

,,, 


r) 4,808 : 

I) 3.292 

i) 862 : 

0 1.257 

4.837 

1,462 

Tunis. 

165 

0 

18 

2.910 

3.885 

337 

392 

5.337 

401 

Australia. 

2.875 

5,536 

0 

0 

67,922 

70,087 

0 

0 

73,793 

0 

Importing Countries: 
■Germany ..... 

18 

15 

1.724 

4328 

12,527 

7.308 

16,938 

17,675 

7,313 

21,006 

Austria 

0 

0 

1,204 

589 

0 

0 

6,594 

5,862 

0 

6,418 

Belgium. 

353 

207 

1,750 

3,318 

2,059 

3.415 

24,046 

28,757 

3,587 

31,484 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

388 

617 

15 

9 

5,734 

8,203 

9 

8,719 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

1.365 

0 

0 

0 

1,526 

0 

6,482 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

256 

0 

256 

Irish Free Stale. . 

24 

0 

750 

520 

29 

13 

7.815 

5,935 

13 

6,369 

Finland. 

0 

0 

75 

37 

0 

0 

829 

373 

0 

428 

France . 

2 

0 

1.413 

6,971 

49 

9 

21,890 

47.466 

9 

53.138 

Gr. Bril, and N. Ird. 

5) 

64 

9,897 

10,834 

518 

1,142 

113,161 

126,475 

1,206 

137,664 

Greece. 

0 

0 

946 

1,175 

0 

0 

10.761 

13,199 

0 

14,116 

Italy. 

0 

0 

796 

4,182 

13 

18 

10,611 

20,675 

18 

22,575 

lytitvia. 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2 

0 

18 

423 

0 

575 

Norway. 

0 

0 

344 

256 

0 

0 

3,175 

3,142 

0 

3,294 

NetherlandB .... 

13 

7 

1,199 

1,739 

509 

108 

13,781 

16,424 

110 

17,875 

Portugal. 



13 

90 


— 

472 

655 

—. , 

1.393 

Sweden. 

2 

0 

62 

666 

13 

9 

1,883 

3.768 

9 

4,054 

Switzerland .... 

2 

2 

847 

884 

15 

15 

10.565 

11,660 

18 

12,683 

CzechOvSlovakia , , . 

0 

0 

1,508 

1,023 

2 

4 

5.051 

12,134 

4 

13,199 

India.. . 

4 

4 

115 

0 

44 

179 

1,060 

179 

183 

179 

Japan . 



899 

3,080 

— 


10,942 

16.731 

— 

17,070 

Syria and I,ebanou , 

9 

” 4 

33 

93 

269 

""498 

251 

291 

511 

328 

Egypt . 





I) 7 

I) 0 

i) 4 

I) 893 

2 

994 

Union of SouthAfrica 




... 

ti) 0 

I) 2 

1 ) 154 

I) 926 

2 

1,034 

New Zealand. . . . 





'I) 150 

i) 0 

I) 701 

I) 99 

0 

258 

Totals . . . 

22,715 

28,091 

24,362 

42,*352 

1 322,324 

404,425 

275,252 

352,877 

427,519 

392,760 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

0 1 

2 

Rye. 

0 

— Thon 

0 

sand cent 

66 

:als {i cei 

988 

ital =100 

0 

: lb.). 

0 

990 

0 

Hungary. ..... 

412 

123 

0 

0 

1,523 

1,420 

0 

0 

1,486 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

Poland .. 

897 

73 

0 

0 

6,111 

2,216 

216 

123 

mi 

123 

Rumania. 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

1,662 

0 

0 

1,678 

0 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

0 

‘"624 

0 

0 

I) 5,199 
1,484 

1 ) 23.579 
3,677 

0 

“ 0 

23.640 

5,066 

0 

United Slates ... 

0 

163 

— 

— 

22 

476 

— 

— 

622 

— 

Argentina ..... 

538 

99 


— 

2,923 

5,071 

— 

— 

5,097 

— 

Turkey ...... 

29 

35 

0 

0 

313 

675 

0 

0 

690 

0 

Algeria. 


,** 

... 

I) 11 

I) n 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

29 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

2 

240 

1,711 

2,974 

2.044 

6,821 

10,082 

2,046 

12.103 

Austria. 

0 

0 

60 

306 

0 

0 

474 

1,612 

0 

1,728 

Belgium 

53 

60 

106 

262 

328 

569 

2,288 

2,284 

639 

2,709 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

509 

397 

0 

0 

5,333 

4,149 

0 

4,731 

Estonia ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

13 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

337 

379 

0 

0 

1,261 

1.012 

0 

1,202 

France .... 

0 

0 

44 

148 

0 

0 

414 

1,572 

0 

1.735 

Italy. ’ 

0 

0 

11 

22 

0 

0 

256 

150 

0 

157 

Eatvia, 

Q 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 

99 

Norway ..... 

0 

0 

170 

163 

0 

0 

2,712 

3,303 

— 

3.415 

Netherlands .... 

4 

4 

395 

452 

71 

326 

3,871 

3,616 

331 

4,187 

Sweden .... 

2 

7 

4 

231 

15 

26 

267 

1,188 

26 

1,334 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

7 

11 

0 

0 

322 

86 

0 

108 

Czechoslovakia , . . 

0 

0 

0 

79 

55 

7 

97 

5,009 

7 

5,124 

Totals , . . 

1,935 

1,205 

1,883 

4,170 

21,139 

42,747 

24,332 

34,300 

> 44,867 

38,770 


t) Se« notes page 578 , 
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June 


Eleven months (August i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A llgust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports I 

Imports | 

[ • Exports 

1 Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1933-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Coiiniries: 
Germany. 

234 

v\ 

2 

^heat ¥Li 

4 

)ur. — ' 

9 

Chousand 

1.918 

centals (] 

64 

[ centals 

66 

= 

100 Ifc 

179 

64 

229 

Belgium ...... 

2 

7 

4 

2 

51 

66 

62 


46 

73 

51 

Bulgaria .. 

0 

40 

0 

0 

53 

736 

0 


0 

752 

0 

Spain. 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

7 

18 

0 


0 

18 

0 

France. 

331 

251 1 

49 

29 

3,812 

4,645 

459 


231 

4,764 

262 

Hungary. 

57 

176 

0 

0 

811 

2,116 

0 


0 

2,130 

0 

Italy. 

313 

128 

33 

26 

3,422 

2,055 

271 


271 

2,235 

287 

lyutvia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Ivithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

22 

24 

0 


0 

26 

0 

Poland. 

13 

22 

0 

0 

227 

494 

0 


4 

511 

4 

Rumania. 

0 

2 

2 

0 

13 

855 

2 


0 

855 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

15 

' 

0 

55 

97 

0 


0 

104 

0 

Canada . 

106 

M20 

2 

2 

8,600 

9.676 

42 


37 

10,551 

40 

United States . . . 

710 

833 

0 

0 

7,901 

14,409 

2 


0 

15,091 

0 

Argentina. 

165 

99 

— 

— 

1,407 

1,470 

— 


— 

1,548 

— 

Chile. 

0 

2 

106 

0 

4 

20 

386 


0 

29 

0 

India. 

24 

57 

0 

0 

311 

802 

2 


0 

836 

0 

Turkey. 

2 

478 

0 

4 

5.699 

3.120 

13 


106 

11 

4 

Japan . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

)l 

0 


4 

3.470 

106 

Algeria . 





I) 392 

X 99 

I) 60 

I) 

53 

157 

57 

Tunis . 

13 

13 

7 

2 

157 

128 

51 


20 

146 

20 

Australia . 

814 

981 

0 

0 

11,693 

13,067 

0 


0 

13,995 

0 

Importing Counines: 
Austria . 

0 

0 

68 

247 

2 

7 

551 


1,241 

7 

1,261 

Denmark . 

2 

0 

62 

62 

15 

11 

692 


1,228 

13 

1,290 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 


15 

9 

15 

.Irish Free State . . 

0 

2 

126 

348 

0 

26 

1.704 


3,693 

26 

4,048 

Finland . 

0 

0 

112 

110 

0 

0 

1,124 


1,464 

0 

1,596 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ixel. 

304 

465 

944 

875 

3,975 

5,137 

8,453 


10,516 

5,628 

11,224 

Greece. . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20 


64 

0 

66 

Norway . 

0 

0 

117 

106 

4 

9 

1.047 1 


1,265 

11 

1,358 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

97 

51 

18 

68 

840 


694 

71 

723 

Portugal . 

— 


15 

35 

... 

— 

216 


163 


201 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 


35 

0 

37 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

49 

88 

7 

9 

362 


1.058 

9 

1,182 

Ceylon . 

— 

— 

35 

22 

— 

— 

355 


379 

— 

401 

Java and Madura , 

— 

— 



— 

— 

I) 836 

1 ) 

996 

— 

1,144 

Indo-China .... 

— 

— 

24 

18 

— 

— 

311 


364 

— 

388 

Syria and Lebanon , 

13 

0 j 

46 

22 

95 

90 

745 


366 

93 

397 

Bgypt . 





I) 2 

I) 0 

1 ) 194 

1 ) 

2,266 

0 

2,430 

Union of South Africa 





I) 2 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 7 

J) 

13 

2 

15 

New Zealand. . . . 





X) 2 

I) 2 

I) 214 

1 ) 

214 

4 

238 

Totals , . . 

3,107 

4,695 

‘i,904 

2,084 

50,677 

59,342 

19,096 

1 

26,985 

63,239 

29,074 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . 

22 

2 

Barley 

' 0 

■. — Thoi 

0 

Tsand cen 

132 

tals (i ce 

403 

ntals =i 

0 

100 lb.). 

1 01 

406 

0 

Spain . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

53 

11 

0 


0 

15 

0 

Hungary. 

75 

2 

0 

0 

1,376 

53 

0 


7 

55 

7 

-I/ithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

123 

33 

0 

0 

3,523 

3,137 

0 


0 

3.146 

0 

Rumania. 

959 

756 

0 

0 

10.719 

15,501 

0 


0 

15,913 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

26 

198 

0 

0 

3.514 

1.975 

2 


2 

2,112 

2 

U.S.S.R. 

^ • - 

*”489 

— 

— 

J) 7,665 

I) 17,733 

— 


— 

17,789 


Canada . 

42 

0 

0 

2.430 

5.688 

0 


0 

6.499 

0 

United States . . . 

408 

218 

— 

— 

4.006 

2.141 



— 

2,524 

— 

Argentina. 

1,305 

57 

—- 


8,212 

6.396 



— 

6,418 


Chile . . 

75 

31 

0 

0 

260 

487 

0 


0 

492 

0 

India . 

0 

1 258 

2 

0 

4 

666 

2 


0 

666 

0 

Syria and Uebanon . 

0 

0 

7 

11 

31 

377 

337 


101 

384 

104 

Turkey. 

31 

62 

0 

0 

833 

2.875 

0 


0 

2,996 

0 

Egypt . 





I) 88 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 

273 

2 

273 

Tunis 

*"l23 

”*271 

2 

2 

2,690 

465 

35 


553 

820 

556 

Australia . 

108 

73 

0 

0 

1.347 

1,594 

0 


0 

' 1,614 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ^ , 

0 

0 

373 

1,250 

4 ' 

18 

3.325 


15,197 

18 

15,970 

Austria . . . 

0 

0 

181 

117 

0 

0 

1,753 


1.995 

0 

2,075 

Belgium ...... 

115 

139 

472 

452 

1,347 

1,590 

8,722 1 


8,909 

1,676 

9,396 

Dtenmark ..... 

31 

24 

150 

256 

448 

474 

1,942 


2.932 

474 

3,331 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

66 

0 

2 1 

26 

137 i 


311 

26 

483 

Ftance . 

0 

0 

408 

714 

4 I 

15 

7,286 1 


8,871 

15 

9,482 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

613 

818 

40 

9 

12,399 


13,572 

31 

14,039 

Greece. ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 


170 

0 

172 

Italy . 

0 

0 

55 

31 

0 

0 

935 


789 

0 

800 

Latvia .. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

4 

Norway . 

. 0 

0 

66 

4 

0 

0 

157 


785 

0 

794 

^Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

. 518 

622 

104 

262 

7,948 


8,512 

262 

9,112 

Switzerland * , . . 

- 0 

0 

90 

205 

0 

0 

4,187 


- 2,842 

2 

2,989 

'l^ttgpsl^yia . . . . 

9 

0 

0 

0 

44 

13 

4 


37 

13 

37 

AIgmda . 

... 

... 

’dim 


I) 77 

1) 615 

1 ) U^ia 

x) 

2,233 

620 

- 2,520 

Totals . . . 

3,458 

2,613 

4,482 

48,955 

62,574 

51,107 


684»95 

64,988 

72,146 




















































— 573 — 


s 


COUNTRIES 

June 

Eleven months (August i-June 30 ) 

Twelve mon^h-S 
(August I-July 31 ) 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

I Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1 1932 

1932-33 

1 1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 




Oats. 

, — Thousand centals (i cental =• 100 lb.]. 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Fice State . . 

11 

0 

0 

4 

46 

73 

9 

216 

73 

218 

Hungary. 

66 

0 

0 

0 

399 

4 

0 

2 

7 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

82 

9 

0 

0 

269 

55 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania. 

0 

22 

0 

0 

626 

258 

0 

0 

293 

0 

Crcchoslovakia . . . 

95 

148 

0 

2 

2,923 

778 

0 

57 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

276 

421 

0 

60 

3,596 

4,453 

683 

613 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

26 

73 

0 

2 

1,193 

783 

4 

20 

897 

22 

Aigentina . 

646 

741 

— 

— 

9,877 

15,593 

— 

— 

16,486 

— 

Chile. 

22 

40 

0 

0 

207 

273 

0 

0 

282 

0 

Algeria. 

... 




I) 123 

I) 284 

I) 31 

I) 368 

295 

384 

Tunis. 

24 

31 

0 

0 

115 

172 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Australia. 

2 

18 1 


0 

88 

97 

2 j 

2 

108 

2‘ 

Importing Countries; 











Germany. 

29 

0 

15 

13 

203 ’ 

9 

399 

214 

9 

223 

Austria ...... 

0 

0 

29 

126 

0 

0 

567 

1.354 

0 

1,464 

Belgium -1 . 

0 

4 

73 

201 

7 

31 

811 

1.338 

37 

1,504 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

40 

68 

64 

66 

348 

489 

66 

500 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Finland. 

0 

0 

42 

7 

2 

20 

112 

46 

20 

55 

France . 

0 

0 

35 

511 

4 

7 

1,085 

2,705 

7 

3,214 

Gr. Brit .and N. Irel. 

0 

2 

489 

902 

24 

203 

5.639 

7,888 

203 

8.494 

Italy . 

0 

0 

258 

291 

0 

0 

2,599 

3,618 

0 

4,074 

Eat via. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

13 

273 

2 

273 

Netherlauils .... 

0 

0 

205 

300 

24 

42 

2,513 

2,253 

44 

2,383 

Sweden. 

0 

29 

49 

97 

46 

150 

571 

1,043 

181 

1,105 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

258 

375 

0 

2 

4,632 

4,672 

2 

5,033 

Totals . . . 

1,279 

1,538 

1,493 

2,959 

19,849 

23,370 

20,018 

27,185 

24,820 

29,676 




Maize. — Thousand centals (i centals — loo lb.). 








1 

Eight months 


Twelve months 

Exporting Countries: 





(November i-June 30) 


(Nov, i-Oct. 31) 

Bulgaria. 

456 

227 

0 

0 

2,672 

2,324 

0 

0 

2,890 

0 

Rumania. 

2.769 

2,630 

0 

0 

29,374 

25,613 

0 

2 

34,421 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,682 

82 

0 

0 

8,885 

1.534 

0 

24 

1,825 

26 

United States . , . 

220 

344 

9 

20 

2,844 

1,340 

68 

181 

3.084 

220 

Argentina. 

8,598 

19,540 

— 

— 

63,302 

24,231 

— 

— 

175,846 


Brazil. 





i) 0 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

Java and Madura . 



— 

— 

I) 1,292 

I) 2.086 

— 

— 

2,465 

— 

Indo-China .... 

“520 

“no 

— 

— 

2,784 

1,493 

— 

— 

3.459 

— 

Syria and Eebanon. 

0 

0 

24 

7 

4 

7 

207 

* 31 

7 

37 

Turkey.. 

22 

71 

0 

0 

168 

240 

0 

0 

373 

0 

isgypt . 




• • • 

1 ) 192 

7 

i) 4 

I) 35 

15 

46 

Union of South Afr. 

0 

“278 

0 

0 

3.510 

1,903 

0 

0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

238 

1,808 

0 

0 

4.833 

11,901 

0 

17,007 

Austria. 

0 

0 

838 

710 

0 

0 

7,443 

5,143 

0 

7,628 

Belgium. 

152 

143 

1.803 

1,581 

728 

1,047 

11,945 

12,666 

1,385 

18,691 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

E257 

2,520 

0 

0 

10,146 

15,236 

0 

21,231 

Spain. 

0 

0 

62 

851 

0 

0 

1,301 

4,758 

0 

6,931 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

937 

1,645 

0 

0 

4,451 

8,909 

0 

13,658 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

97 

26 

0 

0 

639 

302 

0 

582 

France . 

0 

2 

853 

1,956 

2 

22 

12,159 

15,391 

26 

25,869 

Gr, Brit, and N. Ire 

159 

364 

5,741 

4.568 

1,142 

2,079 

37,668 

42,003 

3,208 

64.058 

Greece . 

0 

0 

154 

115 

' 0 

0 

542 

3,300 

0 

3,382 

Hungary . 

794 

0 

0 

2 

2,987 

62 

0 

247 

93 

939 

Italy. 

941 

0 

216 

1,989 

944 

4 

1,292 

11,588 

1 7 

15,516 

Nonvay . 

0 

0 

220 

375 

0 

0 

2.136 

2.714 

i 0 

4,092 

Netherlands .... 

4 

13 

1,592 

2,487 

68 

168 

22,196 

26,098 

' 223 

36,892 

Poland . 

0 

0 

n 

13 

0 

0 

53 

77 

i 0 

126 

Portugal . 



152 

139 

— 

— 

772 

814 

1 ..... 

1,407 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

441 i 

642 

0 

0 

3.166 

4,057 

1 0 

6,135 , 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

126 

192 

0 

2 

1 1,407 

2.286 

1 2 

3,717 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

560 

650 

0 

0 

! 1,673 

8,208 

0 

9.955 

Canada ...... 

0 

0 

174 1 

331 

20 

7 

3.219 

2,899 

13 

3,891 

Japan. ...... 



2 

181 

— 

— 

i 37 

1,691 

— 

1,695 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

322 

0 

324. 

Totals . . . 

16,317 

23,804 

15,507 

22,808 

120,918 

164,169 

127353 

180,883 

234,335 

264,060 


1) ^ee notes page 573. 
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COXJNTRIES 

JtrsrE 

Six months (January i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

Extorts | 

IMPORTS 

Exports | 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 I 

1932 

1933 1 

1933 

1933 I 

1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 Ib.E 



Spain. 

9 

53 

0 

0 

66 

461 

01 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

465 

320 

11 


2,198 

1,898 

71 

24 

3,501 

55 

United States . . . 

71 

262 

18 

n 

811 

1,559 

150 

123 

2.586 

m 

Brazil . 



— 

— 

I) 86 : 

I) 328 

— 

— 

615 

— 

India. 

4,949 

4,096 

22 

97 

26,577 

32,315 

254 

392 

48,001 

683 

Indo-Cliina. 

3,172 

2.324 

— 

— 

17,679 

14.420 

— 


26,983 

— 

Siam. 

2,716 

3,064 

— 

— 

18,781 

17,090 

— 

— 

34,106 

— 

Egypt . 





I) 820 

I) 121 

I) 2 

I) 664 

1.032 

210 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

117 

77 

653 

646 

470 

496 

3,552 

3.428 

1,047 

8.481 

Anstria. 

0 

0 

64 

62 

0 

0 

306 

260 

0 

549 

Belginni. 

4 

9 

123 

108 

33 

115 

580 

582 

201 

1,208 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

9 

7 


0 

82 

53 

0 

139 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

0 

2 


— 

7 

It 

— 

15 

'■Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

29 

26 

2 

46 

Fiance. 

37 

82 

692 

816 

531 

441 

6,195 

3,792 

864 

8,329 

Gt. Brit, and N. Irel. 

9 

11 

254 

170 

60 

108 

1.338 

1,398 

163 

2,747 

Greece. 


_ 

44 

29 


— 

240 

300 


540 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

22 

18 

0 

0 

203 

181 

0 

■ 465 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

18 

Eithuania. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

20 

Norway 

0 

0 

11 

It 

0 

0 

53 

37 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

119 

143 

375 

304 

644 

825 

2,233 

1,530 

1,863 

2,639 

Poland. 

18 

31 

207 

205 

62 

187 

789 

547 

317 

1.027 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

79 

79 

— 


381 

527 


875 

Sweden. 



88 

0 


— 

93 

90 


90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

24 

24 

0 

0 

366 

196 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

187 

119 

0 

0 

540 

516 

0 

1,096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

37 

20 

0 

2 

262 

238 

2 

494 

Canada . 

2 

0 

128 

99 

7 

9 

397 

441 

9 

593 

Chile . 



9 

18 



77 

134 


187 

Ceylon . 

0 

0 

935 

908 

2 

2 

5,154 

5,540 

4 

10,386 

Java and Madura . 





I) 4 

I) 20 

I) 2.335 

I) 2,039 

73 

3.303 

Japan . 

46 

212 

236 

317 

278 

262 

1.596 1 

1,764 

1,034 

3.369 

Syria and Eebanon . 

0 

0 

42 

24 

0 

0 

2181 

183 

0 

392 

Turkey . 

0 I 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

20 

40 

0 

93 

Algeria . 





I) 15: 

I) 2 

I) 128 

I) 101 

9 

198 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

26 

0 

40 

Union of South Africa 





I) 0 

i) 0 

1 ) 428 

I) 364 

0 

895 

Australia . 

’*’20 

4 

4 

2 

73 

51 

24 

31 

86 

49 

New 2 Lealand. . . . 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 35 

I) 35 

0 

64 

Totals . . . 

11,754 

10,688 

4,280 ’ 

4,115 

69,197 

70,712 

28,175 

25,624 

123,369 

50,488 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

4 

Eithuania . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

49 

97 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Argentina . 

3.100 

3,393 

— 

— 

18,614 

22,485 

— 

— 

44,403 

— 

India .. . 

549 

132 

0 

0 

1,453 

882 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tunis . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries: 











.Germany . 

20 

0 

553 

655 

26 

7 

4.969 

4,354 

20 

9,841 

Belgium . 

2 

4 

176 

163 

40 

112 

1.872 

1.742 

139 

3,673 

' Denmark . 


— 

44 

53 

— 

— 

256 

254 

— 

534 

Spain . 

_ 

— 

33 

42 

— 

—- 

161 

240 

—- 

494 

Finland . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

53 

29 

0 

75 

France . 

0 

0 

375 

366 

4 

4 

3.164 

2,648 

7 

5,187 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

317 

472 

4 

2 

2,793 

3.931 

4 


Greece . 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

0 

42 

31 

0 

88 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

9 

29 

Italy . 

0 

0 

119 

139 

0 

Q 

814 

721 

0 

1,512 

■ Eatvia . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

31 

18 

51 

33 

53 

75 

Norway . 

0 

0 

57 

18 

0 

0 

216 

185 

0 

403 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

306 

611 

31 

66 

4,890 

5,307 

75 

9,912 

Poland . 

0 

0 

42 

18 

0 

2 

258 

73 

4 

271 

Sweden ...... 

_ 


62 

117 

— 

— 

509 

571 


957 

_ Czechoslovak . . . 

0 

0 

55 

77 

2 

2 

225 

315 

2 

798 

■Yugoslavia . . . . 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

51 

53 

0 

115 

Canada . 

112 

0 

0 

79 

243 

2 

0 

256 

205 

256 

. United States . . , 


— 

591 

287 

— 

— 

2,101 

3,058 

— 

4,502 

Japan . 



31 

2 

— 

— 

212 

no 

— 


^ : Australia . , . , 

0 

0 

4 

29 

0 

0 

220 

234 

Q 

450 

. Totals , . . 

3,787 

3,535 

2,784 

3,165 

20^499 

23,692 

22,903 

24,145 

46,845 

47,618 


i) See aotea page 579. 
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S 




June 


- Six-months (January-i June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
{J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

CO UN TRIERS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 1 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 


1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countries: 
Austria. 

441 

62 

2 

Bull 

33 

,er. — (3 

, 820 

['housand 

300 

lb.). 

148 


725 

1,565 

802 

Denmark. 

34375 

35349 

9 

66 

170,733 

181,580 

459 


758 

347.886 

922 

Estonia. 

2.178 

3,609 

0 

0 

6,916 

11,665 

0 


0 

27,626 

0 

Irisli Free State . . 

9,295 

7,476 

2 

26 

18,609 

11,466 

4 


2,282 

36.932 

2,632 

Finland. 

1,477 

2.407 

225 

0 

13,056 

18,609 

225 


0 

32.020 

0 

Hungary. 

780 

421 

0 

0 

3,560 

1,724 

0 


0 

4.495 

0 

Datvia. 

3,937 

4.200 

0 

0 

15,496 

16,213 

0 


0 

41.002 

2 

Dithnaiiia. 

3.034 

4,365 

0 

0 

7,926 

8,613 

0 


0 

21,883 

0 

Norway. 

73 

24 

2 

46 

734 

1,786 

7 


64 

2.421 

90 

Netherlands .... 

9.645 

2,416 

04 

553 

38,103 

18,521 

683 


8,360 

44.926 

9,323 

Poland. 

633 

714 

2 

7 

783 

2,262 

2 


106 

2,707 

866 

Sweden . 

9.989 

2.665 

2 

0 

14,553 

15,197 

22 


13 

29,875 

33 

U. S. S. R. 


.. . 

— 

— 

3) 4.753 

3 ) 6.193 

— 



68.198 

— 

Argentina. 

344 

2,584 

— 

— 

18,854 

32,582 

— 


— 

55,925 

— 

India. 

11 

18 

35 

51 

106 

141 

231 


234 

260 

428 

Syria and Lebanon . 

4 

7 

196 

282 

60 

168 

683 


1,052 

315 

1,867 

Australia. 

5,362 

12,771 

0 

0 

101,878 

104,603 

0 


0 

229,105 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

21,530 

13,534 

— 

— 

139,908 

112,522 

— 



244,787 

— 

Importing Countries: 












Germany. 

2 

4 

11.482 

10,809 

9 

143 

57,929 


77.753 

478 

153,264 

Belgium. 

112 

271 

983 

2,090 

273 

1,226 

16,235 


29,348 

1,841 

46.760 

Spain . 

0 

2 

0 

2 

15 

22 

4 


26 

44 

42 

France. 

787 

705 

198 

884 

3,318 

3,400 

15,955 


15,016 

7,921 

26.140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

807 

1,437 

95.511 

87,689 

5,589 

29,421 

513,573 


467,302 

35,693. 

946,298 

Greece. 


... 

29 

40 

... 

... 

276 


734 


1.197 

Italy. 

128 

148 

40 

203 

690 

631 

1,400 


3,269 

827 

3,818 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

18 

556 

2 

2 

798 


6,786 

7 

8,151 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

212 

664 

2 

26 

423 


1,980 

26 

2,703 

Canada . 

29 

141 

0 

2 

181 

743 

1,360 


183 

3,505 

238 

United States . . . 

88 

170 

104 

90 

547 

765 

661 


686 

1,607 

1.014 

Ceylon. 


— 

71 

82 

— 

— 

340 


322 

— 

602 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 


“* 20 


— 

1 ) 4,019 

X) 

4,109 

— 

8,766 

Japan . 


— 

37 


— 

190 


86 

. — 

163 

Algeriii. 

- -1 

... 



u 11 

1 ) 22 

i) 1,704 

I) 

1,702 

35 

3,955 

Egypt . 

t r f 

_ 


... 

I) 143 

I) 302 

I) 364 

1 ) 

324 

384 

814 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

115 

93 

4 

2 

880 


620 

4 

1,305 

Totals . . . 

98,061 

95,500 

109,379 

104,288 

567,632 

580,850 

618,575 


623,840 

1,244300 

1,222,195 

Exporting Cotmtries: 
Bulgaria . 

33 

77 

0 

Chec 

0 

SC. — (1 

891 

Tiousand : 

408 

Ib.j, 

0 


2 

2,601 

4 

Denmark . 

2.778 

1,552 

4 

18 

12,013 1 

5,886 

42 


86 

14.535 

130 

Finland . 

1,003 

655 

9 

2 

4.142 

3.395 

18 


11 

7,225 

26 

Italy . 

6,133 

5,016 

1,188 

1,063 

28,413 

32.992 

4,647 


4,251 

66,291 

8,807 

Lithuania . 

117 

132 

0 

0 

567 

816 

2 


2 

1,768 

7 

Norway . 

309 

326 

1! 

15 

1,859 

1,642 

88 


123 

3,644 

240 

Netherlands .... 

12,200 

16,766 

49 

79 

68,319 

80,696 

357 


527 

170,061 

1,076 

Poland . 

9 

24 

42 

66 

95 

498 

243 


293 

767 

586 

Switzerland .... 

4,555 

3,867 

282 

386 

22,763 

20,373 

1,616 


2,626 

43,700 

4.755 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

214 

315 

196 

351 

1,356 

3,532 

1,254 


1,415 

6,124 

3,071 

Yugoslavia .... 

207 

93 

4 

11 

862 

725 

, 37 


90 

2.617 

150 

Canada . , 

4.098 

4,833 

68 

no 

7,037 

9,076 

357 


538 

86,940 

1.166 

Australia. 

236 

212 

4 

0 

6,076 

3,078 

31 


7 

8,801 

198,789 

60 

New Zealand. . , . 

17,478 

13,234 

0 

0 

125,686 

110,933 

2 


2 

2 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 

364 

271 

8,292 

10,044 

2,330 

2,026 

43,896 


48,006 

4,237 

108,688 

Austria. 

353 

445 

249 

313 

2.147 

1,206 

1,279 


2,313 

3,982 

3,732 

Belgium. 

29 

33 

4,378 

4,804 

187 

284 

22,317 


21.597 

551 

45,660 

Spain.. . 

31 

42 

154 

190 

593 

141 

858 


895 

238 

2,480 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

88 

176 

0 

24 

311 


1,010 

37 

2,019 

France. 

1,969 

2,152 

5,648 

5,598 

13,312 

15,335 

27,536 


24,870 

29,211 

52,133 

Gr. Brit, and N, Irel. 

459 

569 

34.165 

27,064 

3,093 

3,543 

173,249 


164,035 

7,242 

336,733 

Greece. 

126 

40 

57 

62 

53! 

62 

635 


1,135 

620 

1,753. 

Hungary. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

24 

24 

11 


11 

33 

11 

Portugal. 


.... 

42 

55 

— 

— 

172 


218 

*“ 

608 

Sweden. 

... 


68 

88 

— 


419 


450 

—- 

1,045 

United States . , . 

163 

159 

6,863 

3,801 

697 

818 

25.785 


25,486 

1,534 

55,629 

India . 

0 

0 

73 

75 

0 

2 

472 


434 

. 2 

950 

Java and Madura . 




«>. 


— 

1 ) 646 

i) 

540 


1,642 

Syria and Lebanon . 

4 

0 

“*51 

49 

13 

20 

895 


452 

68 

1,195 

Algeria ...... 





i) 64 

I) 75 

I) 4,700 

I) 

■ 3.871 

159 

11,100 

Egypt 





1 ) 77 

I) 112 

I) 2,304 

I) 

1,817 

254 i 

5,260 

Tunis . 

4 

2 

’*377' 

*159 

24 

7 

1,420 


1,034 

13 

2,191 

Totals . . . 

52,879 

50,817 

67,362 

54,579 

303,171 

297,729 

315,599 

— 

308,147 

662,044 

652,909 


i)' 3) Se« notes page 578^ 
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COUNTRIES 

JlTNK 

ELEVE^ 

MONTHS (August I'June 30) 

Twelve 
(A ugust 1 

MONTHS 

-July 31) 

EXI'ORTS 

IMPORT.S 

j Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

T932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-33 




Cotlot 

i. — Thousand centals cental — 100 lb.). 



E.\porting Countricn: 











Hinted States . . . 

3.371 

1,951 

71 

95 

41.917 

44.355 

593 

578 

46,787 

620 

Aigontina. 

66 

no 

— 

-- 

481 

492 

— 


593 

— 

Brazil . 



— 

— 

1) 18 

I) 181 

— 

— 

183 

— 

India . 

1,235 

487 

71 

212 

9,760 

6,673 

816 

2,143 

7.075 

2.249 

Ergi'Pt . 





I) 5.216 

I) 6.757 I) 

0 

I) 0 

7.500 

0 

Importing Countrit">: 











Gcrniaiiv. 

97 

112 

1.016 

485 

1,177 

1.521 

8,539 

7.864 

1,640 

8,327 

Austria. 

0 

0 

46 

31 

0 

0 

388 

520 

0 

553 

Belgium. 

33 

24 

99 

93 

267 

324 

1,691 

1.285 

348 

1.349 

Denmark. 



11 

15 

— 

— 

139 

126 

— 

134 

vSpain . 

2 

2 

284 

205 

15 

22 

1.889 

1,916 

22 

2,070 

E&toiiia . 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

53 

71 

0 

75 

Finland . 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

0 

159 

150 

0 

159 

France . 

37 

15 

564 

421 

340 

463 

6,647 

3,834 

494 

4,286 

Gi . Brit, and N. Ircl. 

37 

90 

1,173 

924 

441 

439 

11.468 

11.768 

485 

12,452 

Greece . 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

.168 

181 

0 

192 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

33 

13 

0 

0 

373 

315 

0 

333 

Italy . 

0 

O' 

384 

309 

0 

0 

3,827 

3,794 

0 

4,037 

lyUtvia . 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

79 

49 

0 

51 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

51 

42 

0 

44 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

51 

53 

7 

7 

690 

820 

7 

858 

Poland . 

0 

0 

141 

97 

15 

20 

1,093 

968 

22 

1,074 

Portugal . 

— 

— 

40 

51 


— 

434 

401 

— 

434 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

29 

57 

— 

— 

487 

529 

— 

564 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

49 

33 

2 

4 

527 

476 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

9 

11 

117 

150 

97 

128 

1,653 

1.896 

137 

2,002 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

15 

il 

0 

0 

168 

190 

0 

201 

Canada . 

— 

— 

75 

46 

— 

— 

888 

937 

— 

974 

Japan . 

0 

0 

0 

787 

373 

1,041 

8,426 

15,653 

1,041 

16,484 

Algeria . 





t) 4 

i) 4 I) 

7 

i) 4 

4 

7 

Totals . . . 

4,887 

2,802 

4,308 

4,i27 

60,130 

62,431 

51,253 

56,510 

66,342 

60,034 





Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 













Tvv RLvr. 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countrwst 





Ten Months (September i-June 30) 

(Sept, 

Lllgust 31). 

Irish Free State . . 

1,660 

377 

68 

60 

10,681 

7.776 

639 

675 

9.949 

948 

Hungary. ..... 

146 

214 

97 

88 

2.097 

1.442 

1,369 

1.054 

2.344 

1,285 

A. ’riT/aii ft ^ 

35.345 

17.946 

,— 

— 

284,404 

228,230 

— 

— 

254,013 


«'\Tg{;ui.lIlCL • » * \ 

1,609 

472 

i — 


13,417 

6,508 

— 

— 

8.177 

— 

Chile . 

1,920 

534 


— 

20.342 

24,895 

— 

— 

25.175 

_ 

India. 

4,731 

1,140 

243 

384 

36.795 

30,605 

6.658 

4,079 

35,402 

5,020 

Syria and Lebanon, 

498 

161 

66 

75 

3.102 

2,959 

1,054 

694 

3,935 

985 

Algeria. 





1) 5,816 

I) 4,592 I) 

1.316, 

i) 895 

6.856 

1,252 

Egypt ...... 





1) 2,293 

I) 1.071 1) 

35 

1) 2 

1.413 

4 

Utl of S Afric'i / 

i 2.284 

i 6.473 


0 

255.323 

285,145 1) 

0 

0 

298,046 

0 

VI, ijp XjkiiiCtX '1 

679 

■ 467 


128 

5,514 

4,341 I) 

615 

1,239 

5,296 

1,261 

j^ustrBliRi • • " 

26.156 

26,114 

‘■■40 

95 

816,531 

729.527 

4,173 

1,989 

762,756 

2,008 


6,323 

4,416 

0 

0 

63,136 

48,394 

24 

11 

58,535 

15 

New 

6,618 

1,464 

0 

0 

213,995 

175,200 

0 

2 

177,836 

2 

' * 1 ft) 

9,522 

2,877 

1 0 

7 

53,312 

36.540 

9 

20 

43,314 

29 

/mporting Counlries: 











riprmaTiv J 

580 

216 

24.295 

23,105 

3,256 

9,182 

273,343 

210.040 

9,780 

241,314 

'JdAllO.XJ. j • • « * \ ft) 

527 

679 

4.222 

2,527 

7.015 

8,400 

32,137 

26,202 

9,681 

31.656 

Austria. 

66 

22 

1,728 

1,332 

154 

79 

15,133 

12.370 

82 

13,982 

Beliriii m ^ 

8.541 

4,325 

15,986 

13,631 

81.706 

14.401 

171,743 

100.502 

18,715 

116,938 

oriijiura . . , • ^ 

2,299 

1,671 

412 

212 

18.292 

18,960 

3.355 

2,540 

22,465 

3,036 

Denmark ..... 

64 

2 

423 

430 

238 

146 

4.392 

3,772 

157 

4,409 

Spain.', . 

381 

40 

802 

864 

2.112 

2,006 

8.583 

7,571 

2,321 

12.377 

Finland. 

22 

0 

377 

236 

73 

84 

3.280 

2,271 

86 

2,762 

-France 

5,223 

3,516 

51,796 

41.189 

33.515 

38.607 

494.688 

341,442 

45.631 

393,116 

Or. Brit, and N. Xrel. 

47,353 

34,227 

64.909 

80.398 

356.522 

271,833 

867,090 

816,198 

315,628 

888.010 

Greece. 

- 37 

71 

86 

123 

597 

146 

2,224 

1,894 

300 

2,094 

Italy . ^ e' 

108 

75 

21,870 

18.550 

419 

1,082 

149.529 

129,661 

1,232 

145,252 


1,069 

90 

1,607 

1.116 

3.937 

1,343 

13.243 

12,719 

1,620 

14,290 

Norway. 

165 

86 

123 

212 

809 

664 

1,808 

2.030 

756 

2.355 

Netherlands . 1 

'395 

106 

836 

269 

2,337 

1.596 

7,619 

5,891 

1.933 

7,229 


152 

73 

699 

818 

988 

626 

7.238 

6.479 

761 

8,148 

Poland. 

62 

55 

3,633 

2,857 

1,202 

1.532 

30,838 

23,259 

1,687 

27,084 

Sweden. 


— 

1,457 

1,025 

— 

— 

15.106 

15.346 


17,745 

Switzerland . . , , 

29 

9 

1,627 

2,026 

231 

381 

17,626 

17,719 

397 

20,150 

Czechoslovakia ^ 

i 123 

82 

2.782 

4,085 

1,144 

1,748 

25,657 

28,640 

1,892 

32,038 

Yugoslavia , ■.,. . 

' 0 

7 

675 

209 

132 

99 

3,128 

2,502 

152 

2,937 

Canada ...... 

399 

172 

1,226 

816 

3,307 

4.233 

8.364 

5,807 

5,159 

6,277 

"United States . . . 

174 

37 

10,897 

2,696 

624 

2,008 

51,123 

81.238 

3,893 

. 82,779 

Japan . 

11 

0 

14,875 

12,935 

73 

77 

204,479 

178,480 

77 

192,901 

Tunis. 

79 

46 

75 

46 

324 

143 

505 

381 

172 

520 

/ , Totals. , . 

175,351 

118,262 

227,932 

212,544 

2,305,765 

1,966,601 2,428,123 

2,045,614 

2,137,624 

2,282,203 


c) =» Wool, greasy; i) =« Wool, scoured. — 1 ) See notes page 578. 
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S 


COUNTRIES 

JUNE 

Twelve months 

(July i-Junc 30 ) 

Tw'ELVE 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

June 

Twelve months 

(July i-June 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
Juue 30 ) 


1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 


Coiiec. 

— (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports. 


Exporting Counirm: 



i) 

x) 


Exporting Countries: 






Bra 2 n. 



1,427,101 

1,905.594 


Ceylon. 

21,063 

26.372 

241,791 

245,982 

_ 

India. 

820 

1,881 

18,600 

17,926 

— 

India. 

14,634 

21,546 

367,333 

342,950 

— 

Java and Madura , 



1 ) 77,462 

1 ) 47,863 

— 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 147,719 

1 ) 149,472 

— 







Japan . 

3.265 

2,758 

29,736 

24,590 

— 

Importing Countries: 






Importing Countries: 






Germany. 

176 

99 

1,310 

1,649 

__ 

Belgium. 

0 

2 

9 

22 

— 

Belgium. 

24 

106 

410 

9,654 

— 

Irish Free State . 

0 

0 

31 

258 

— 

France . 

68 

0 

128 

15 

— 

France . 

0 

0 

15 

35 


Netherlands . . . 

1,142 

1,402 

16,261 

14,709 

— 

Gr.Brit.and N.lrel. 

3,922 

4,028 

82,228 

80,092 

— 

Fortugal. 

132 

119 

2,004 

1,270 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

9 

128 

143 

— 

Switzerland .... 

24 

15 

320 

613 

_ 

United States . . 

13 

13 

295 

474 


Canada . 

4 

2 

51 

42 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

2 

20 

— 

United States . . . 

2,070 

1.208 

13,358 

22.593 

— 

Algeria . 



I) 33 

I) 46 

— 

Ceylon . 

0 

G 

7 

II 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 



I) 15 

I) 117 

— 

Syria and Uehauon . 

0 

2 

11 

46 

— 

Australia .... 

93 

44 

791 

549 

— 

Australia . 

7 

2 

46 

55 

— 

New Zealand. . . 



I) 99 

I) 73 

— 

Totals. . . 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Totals . . . 

42,999 

54,772 

870,225 

844,823 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Germany ..... 

22,569 

22,459 

279,327 

307,608 

— 

Germany .... 

769 

6 ^ 

10,102 

10,494 


Austria . 

780 

1,823 

13,104 

17,410 

— 

Austria . 

31 

99 

888 

1,138 

— 

Belgium . 

7,520 

4,594 

95,921 

114,725 

— 

Belgium . 


37 

597 

661 

— 

Bulgaria ..... 

99 

115 

915 

1,658 

— 

Denmark .... 


150 

1,265 

1.380 

— 

Denmark . 

4,771 

4,758 

49.022 

66,439 


Spain . 

31 

18 

289 

280 


Spain . 

3,843 

3,673 

43,385 

50.22^ 

— 

Estonia . 

7 

0 

71 

172 

— 

Estonia . 

22 

5 

101 

298 

— 

Irish Free State . 

1,307 

1,129 

22,836 

25,122 

— 

Irish Free State . 

53 

40 

584 

522 

— 

Finland . 

20 

n 

223 

249 

— 

Finland . 

3,210 

3,047 

33,819 

32,481 

— 

France . 

249 

289 

3,199 

3.419 

— 

France . 

33,495 

35.195 

424.502 

427.557 


Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 






Ireland .... 

30,651 

33,640 

572,8?^ 

550,364 


Ireland . 

2,624 

2,857 

35.404 

36,648 

— 

Greece . 

11 

2 

353 

699 

— 

Greece . 

53t 

514 

7.976 

13,OK 

— 

Hungary . 

15 

22 

547 

562 

— 

Hungary . 

547 

49- 

5.81f 

6,041 

— 

Italy . 

24 

33 

265 

333 

— 

Italy . 

7,361 

7,941 

84,57^ 

93,366 


Uatvia . 

4 

11 

117 

130 

— 

I^atvia . 

2 

24 

32 ^ 

375 

— 

Eithuania .... 

2 

4 

121 

119 


Lithuania .... 

42 

22 

37: 

445 

— 

Norway . 

20 

20 

381 

386 

—• 

Norway . 

2,511 

2,848 

35,94^ 

38,189 

— 

Netherlands . , . 

2,174 

2,842 

30,069 

30,836 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

8,131 

7.696 

97,738 

103,371 

— 

Poland . 

362 

306 

3,922 

4,317 

— 

Boland . 

1,411 

1,237 

15,296 

17,185 

— 

Portugal .... 

35 

24 

423 

648 

— 

Portugal . 

734 

463 

10,986 

10.657 

— 

Sweden . 

62 

53 

875 

. 858 

, — ' 

Sweden . 

6,261 

6,087 

99.449 

107,586 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

75 

157 

2,097 

1,792 

i 

Switzerland .... 

2,269 

' 2,875 

37,168 

34,286 


Czechoslovakia . . 

13 

68 

1,321 

1,737 


Czechoslovakia . , 

1,607 

' 1,982 

25,441 

32,386 


Yugoslavia . . . 

22 

22 

419 

622 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,265 

1,140 

14,207 

17,434 

— 

Canada . 

1,321 

1,105 

38,480 

39,031 

— 

Canada . 

2.044 

. 2.597 

30,00: 

31,963 

—, 

United States . . 

5,847 

7.277 

94,810 

90,460 

— 

United States . . . 

128,971 

142,404 

1,458,438 

1,629,014 

— 

ChUe . 

260 

478 

3,834 

5,170 

— 

Chile. ...... 

108 

1 556 

3,97< 

9M 

— 

Syria and Eebanon 

9 

13 

198 

586 

— 

Ceylon . 

172 

: 2 

2,51: 

3,572 


Turkey . 

209 

117 

2,341 

1,504 

— 

Japan 

445 

• 1,237 

4,332 

6,72^ 

— 

Algeria . 



1 ) 3,836 

I) 2,335 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

192 

; 139 

2 , 2 U 

2,32^ 


Egypt . 


**240 

1 ) 15,298 

i) 13,001 

— 

Turkey .. 

536 

. 1,127 

10,677 

8,841 

— 

Tunis . 

’*198 

2,654 

6,669 

— 

Algeria . 



1 ) 28,085 

I) 28.015 

— 

Union of S. Africa, 

... 

... 

I) 10,926 

I) 11,942 

— 

^gypt . 



I) 14,72: 

I) 14,963 

— 

Australia .... 

4,061 

3,977 

48,436 

44,899 

— 

Tunis .. 

**245 

1 * 247 

3,501 

3.19( 

— 

New Zealand. . . 



I) 12.789 

i) 9.775 

— 

Un. of S. Africa . . 



I) 24,853 

I) 23,856 

— 







Australia . 

"hoc 

1 ’*569 

3,57i 

3,510 

— 







New Zealand . . . 



i) 302 

I) 412 

— 













Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






India ...... 

143 

205 

5,505 

6,486 


India ...... 

0 

1 46 

no 

106 

— 

Java and Madura , 

... 


1 ) 4,517 

I) 9.310 


’ Totals. . . 

244,882 

260,825 

2,998,698 

3,295,702 

- 

Totals . . . 

48,057 

52,995 

896,901 

877,486 

.. 


x) See notes page 578. 
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COUNTRIES 

June 

Nine months 

(Oct. i-Jure 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

June 

Eleven months 

(August i-June 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August I 
■July 31 ) 


t933 1932 

1932-33 1 1931-32 

1931-32 


1933 X 932 

1932-33 X 931-32 

1931-32 


Cacao* — (Thousand lb,}* 


Evportuig Countries: 

Grenada . 

Dominican Republ. 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 

Tnnidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
Cameroon .... 
Ivory Coast . , . 
Gold Coast . . . , 

Nigeria. 

St. Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
Togoland. 


Importing Countries. 


Germany . . 
Belgium . . 
Prance , . . 
Netherlands 
XTnited States 
Australia . , 


... 4) 3,042 

9,504 33.676 

... 1) 167,270 
... i) 15,607 
3,713 37,887 


4) 4.941 

31,462 
i) 149,178 
1} 28,164 
32,547 
3) 10.748 
8,669 
I) 1,757 
23.889 
, 50,927 

413,739 
I) 100,699 


. 3 ) 11,039 2 ) 13,360 

0 13.027 13,285 


\\Exporting Countries. 


Bulgaria . . 
Spain .... 
Hungar5^ . . 
I/ithuania . . 
Poland . . . 
Rumania . . 
U. S.S. R.. . 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Argentina . . 
Chile .... 
India .... 
Turkey . . . 
Algeria . . . 
Tunis .... 
Australia . . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals). 

a ) Net exports. 


146 

258 

1.773 

6,512 

6.691 

5) 

3) 

9 

5) 

5) 

586 

756 

4,045 

10,626 

10,752 

2 

2 

31 

53 

55 

265 

194 

553 

1,726 

1,929 

0 

227 

31 

22,271 

22.335 



1 ) 7 ) 9.489 1)7)39,483 7) 

39,820 

■”2 

*529 

575 

8.814 

8.935 

10,338 

11.001 

145.640 

110,692 

123,625 

560 

4.753 

17,004 

63.264 

65,566 

8,265 

5,346 

69,622 

82,356 

83,679 

5) 

2 

5) 

35 

46 

5) 

82 

5) 

1,069 

1,118 

42 

26 

174 

917 

922 



I) 4,389 1 

) 2.097 

3,508 

“l74 

‘ 1,’704 

2,714 

3,635 

5,104 

3,960 

6,843 

83,514 

87,511 

92.453 

24,340 

31,723 

339,563 

441,061 

466,538 


j 54,491 30,138 1,004,147 895,712 1,104,519 


Importing Countries; 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr.Brit.andN. Irel. 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Xatvia. 

Ifithuania .... 

.Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden . . , , . 
Switzerland.... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States, . , 

. Jaoan . . 

Australia ..... 
New Z^daad . . . 


\\lmporting Countries: 


6} Net imports. 


9,275 

132,842 

143,314 

1,093 

5,712 

10,174 

1,550 

12,829 

18.623 

112 

608 

1,151 

928 

7,322 

6,665 

2,198 

18,986 

17,525 

13 

300 

437 

35 

2,513 

933 

4 

152 

132 

7,458 

74,587 

70.438 

8,483 

123,159 

108,556 

44 

1,660 

2,590 

278 

4.870 

4,039 

1.495 

13,518 

11,962 

88 

924 

1,336 

64 

589 

498 

106 

3,153 

4.597 

3,148 

84,279 

76,626 

1,175 

11,266 

8.898 

46 

765 

717 

522 

6,856 

9.808 

919 

14,372 

10,060 

1,440 

14,017 

16,599 

110 

926 

1,144 

1,466 

14,612 

13,345 

16,361 

391.941 

335.657 

417 

1,788 

1.744 

1,484 

9,037 

8,618 

... 

I) 1,781 I) 

1,076 

60,312 

955,364 

887,262 


175,744 

Germany .... 

1.400 

4,3211 

1.942 

13,651 

Austria ..... 

1.294 

917 

7.326 

21,588 

Belgium. 

1,400 

3,104 

22,002 

1,323 

Denmark .... 

388 

617 

6,621 

7,756 

Spain ...... 

0 

1,365 


19,701 

Estonia. 

0 

9 

0 

452 

Irish Free State . 

891 

981 

10,060 

1,149 

Finland ..... 

225 

185 

2,328 

181 

France. 

1,034 

6,671 

17.370 

91,214 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

10,699 

11.316 

118,614 

138,407 

Greece. 

948 

1,177 

10,787 

2,844 

Italy. 

423 

4,048 

6,398 

5.573 

Eatvia. ..... 

0 

29 

15 

15,053 

Normy. 

500 

397 

4.566 

1,607 

Netherlands . . . 

1,316 

1,801 

14,368 

615 

Portugal .... 

33 

137 

761 

5,033 

Sweden. 

60 

672 

1.881 


Switzerland , . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

India. 

Ittdo-China. . , . 

Japan. 

Java and Madura 
Syria and I/ebanon 

^gypt. 

Union of S. Africa. 
New Zealand. . . 


, ») Eji;cess of exports over imports* — ^ Excess of imports over exports. 

i) Data up to 31 May;. — 3 ) Data up to 30 April. — 3) Data uo to 31 March. ■ 
, p^rte. — 6j See Net Exports, — 7) Wheat only. 


7) 844 7) 882 7) 

10,549 7) 

11,645 7) 

12,666 

1,572 V 1.140 

5,523 

13,530 

14.758 

146 6) 

1,210 

0) 

6) 

46 29 

481 

511 

542 

77 6) 

604 

6) 

6) 

33 24 

417 

485 

518 

897 2.447 

3,360 

12,712 

12,584 

. I) 

1.II3I) 

1,329 

1,497 

68 117 

849 

161 

223 

. X) 

254 I) 

3,915 

4,231 

. I) 

161 I) 

939 

1.049 

. I) 

833 I) 

381 

569 

24,294 42,386 

250,393 

346,379 

385,172 

33 centals of grain. 


> 4) Data up to 28 February. — 5) See Net Im- 
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STOCKS 


Total stocks of home grown cereals in Canada on 31 July. 


Pec' DUCTS 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

j 1929 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat. 

127.044 

78,569 

80,447 

66,657 

62,630 

211,740 

130,949 

134,079 

111,095 

104,383 

Rye. 

3.256 

3.013 

8.084 

5,147 

2,363 

5.815 

5.381 

14,436 

9,191 

4,220 

Barley. 

642 

3,438 

14,142 

10.980 

5.290 

1,338 

7.162 

29.462 

22,875 

11,021 

Oats 1 ) “. 

14,295 

10,191 

21,567 

7,338 

15,356 

44,673 

31.846 

67,396 

22,932 

47,988 


i) For oata the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specification 


Wheat: 

Canadian in Canada .... 

U.S. in Canada. 

U.S. in llie United .Stales . 
Caiiad. in the United States, 
Total . . . 

Rye: 

Canadian in Caimclti .... 

U.S. in Canada. 

U, S. in the United States . 
Canad.in the United States, 
Total . . . 

Barley: 

Canadian in Canada . . . . 
U,S. in Canada ...... 

U.S. in the United Stales . 
Canad, in the United States . 

Total . . . 

Oats: (i) 

Canadian in Canada . . . . 

U, S. in Canada . 

U.S. in the United States . 
Canad. in the United States . 

Total . . . 

Maize; 

U.S. in Canada. 

Of other origin in Canada . 
U.S. in the United States , 
Total . . . 


Friday or Sattirday nearest to ist of month 

1 Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

117,964 

119,408 

122,554 

71,237 

63.119 

196,607 

199,013 

203,424 

118,728 

105,199 

2,244 

2,428 

2.881 

9,218 

13,760 

3,740 

4,047 

4,802 

15,364 

22,933 

80,968 

74.158 

70,522 

105,551 

140,236 

134,946 

123,596 

117,536 

175,918 

233,727 

4.018 

3.022 

2,765 

2,824 

3.747 

6,697 

5,036 

4,609 

4.707 

6,244 

205,194 

199,016 

198,222 

188,830 

220,862 

341,990 

331,692 

330,371 

314,717 

368,103 

3,125 

2.959 

2,835 

2,891 

6,774 

5.581 

5,284 

5,062 

5,163 

12,096 

1 


1 

90 

1,004 

1 

1 

1 

160 

1,792 

6,313 

5,919 

4,931 

5.015 

5,509 

11,273 

10.570 

8,806 

8,955 

9,838 

108 

119 

119 

194 

1 

192 

213 

213 

347 

2 

9,547 

8,998 

7,886 

8,190 

13,288 

17,047 

16,068 

14,082 

14,625 

23,728 

3,712 

3.337 

3.158 

1,699 

4,872 

7,733 

6.952 

6,580 

3,540 

10,151 

0 

10 

10 

0 

22 

0 

21 

21 

1 

45 

7,002 

5,611 

5,847 

1,651 

3,153 

14.587 

11,690 

12,181 

3,440 

6,568 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

1 

119 

10,714 

8,958 

9,015 

3,350 

8,104 

22,320 

18,663 

18,782 

6,982 

16,883 

4,166 

3,505 

3.334 

2,129 

2.960 

13,018 

10,952 

10,419 

6,652 

9,248 

225 

230 

144 

49 

70 

702 

719 

449 

153 

220 

11,388 

8,820 

7,667 

4,04! 

2,567 

35.589 

27,564 

23.959 

12,627 

8,021 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

15,779 

12,555 

11,145 

6,219 

5,601 

49,309 

39,235 

34,827 

19,432 

17,502 

3,985 

1,863 

1,589 

253 

109 

7,116 

3,326 

2,837 

451 

195 

466 

507 

623 

552 

260 

832 

905 

1,113 

985 

463 

35.433 

25.838 

21.716 

6,241 

4,683 

63.274 

46,140 

38,779 

11,144 

8,363 

59,884 

28,208 

23,928 

7,046 

1 

5,052 

71,222 

50.371 

42,729 

12,580 

9,021 


i) For oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Quantity of wheat exportable from Argentine. 

According to a Governnient communication there were in the country at the end of July 1933 
25,091,000 centals (41,817,000 bushels) of wheat available for export, against 23,553,000 c. 
(39,221,000 b.) and 35,900,000 c. (59,833,000 b.) respectively at the corresponding dates of 1932 
and 1931. 

Quantity of wheat exportable from Australia. 

According to a Government communication there were in the comitry on ist August 1933 
23,462,000 centals (39,104,000 bushels) of wheat available for export, against 19,594,000 c, 
(32,657,000 b.) and 19,800,000 c. (33,000,000 b.) respectively at the corresponding dates of 1932^ 
and 1931, , . 
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Total stocks of welat and whrat-flour in the United States on ist July i). 


I^OCAirON 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

On farms... 

47,763 

54,170 

22,345 

79,605 

90,284 

37,242 

In interior mills and elevators. 

36,914 

24,951 

18,151 

61,524 

41,585 

30,252 

Commercial wheat in store. 

74,158 

101.043 

122,380 

123,596 

168,405 

203.967 

In merchant mills and elevators 2 ). 

57,252 

38,712 

13,085 

95,420 

64.520 

21,808 

In transit to merchant mills and bought to arrive 2 ) 

9,472 

6,053 

7,319 

15,786 

10,088 

12,198 

Stored for others by merchant mills 2 )..... . 

5,970 

1 

4,316 

10,501 

9,950 

7,194 

17,502 

Total U. 5. whoat as grain . . . 

23/,529 

229,246 

193,781 

385,881 

382,076 

322S69 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills and 
elevators a)... 

8,820 

9,472 

8,287 

14,700 

15,786 

13,812 

Tofal U. S. wheat and flour [in terms of grain). . . 

240,349 

238,718 

302,068 

400,581 

397,862 

336,781 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U- S, . . 

3.022 

2,719 

3,245 

5,036 

4,532 

5,409 

Toial Wheat in the U. . 

243371 

241,437 

205,313 

405,617 

402,394 

342,190 


1 ) Incomplete data: wheat in transit on rail or water with other destination than to merchant mills and attached elevators and wheat flour 
in other positions than in merchant mills and elevators are not included. — 2 ) Raised to represent wheat and wheat flour in all merchant 
mflls and elevators. See also special table, on stocks in these mills, etc. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States i). 



Uast day of month 

Dast day of month 

Spedfication and sitnation 

June 

March 

Dec. 

June 

June 

June 

March 

Dec. 

June 

June 

1 J933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

193« 

1932 

1931 


z,ooo centals | 

1 1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat held by mills and mill elevators 

attached to mills. 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 

54,652 

49,915 

62.119 

36,196 

12,601 

91,086 

83,192 1 

1 

103,531 

60,326 

- 21,001 

bought to arrive . . . .. 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and 

9,046 

6,278 

7,250 

5,659 

7,048 

15,076 

10,464 

12,083 

9,432 

11,746 

in transit, sold and unsold...... 

5,866 

7,286 1 

7,864 

6,254 

5,547 

2,993 

3,718 

4.012 

3,191 

2,830 

Total , 

72,138 

66,m 

80,m3 

50,854 

27,Q9 

/20.22P 

111,131 

134,470 

84,756 

46,048 ' 


x) partial census, includb^ mills accountins for over 90% of the total capacity of all commercial mills; see article about cereal stacks on 
patie 502 of Crop Report for Aueust 1931. — 2 ) Indudimi flour in terms of grain. 
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Quantities of cerbai-s on Ocean passage with first destination for Burope. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to 1 st of month | 

1 Saturday nearest to ist of month 

August 

1933 

July 

1933 

June 1 
1933 1 

August 

1932 

August 

1931 

August 

1933 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

August 

X 932 

August 

1931 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and flour in 
terms of Krain) , 
Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize.1 

18,970 

706 

2,112 

534 

13,474 

18,984 

648 

2,696 

890 

12,821 

23,669 

701 

1,140 

928 

14,4(4 

18.826 
1.186 
1,620 
1,040 
20,846 , 

22,738 

408 

2.184 

1,402 

26,626 

31,616 

1,260 

4,400 

1,670 

24,060 

31,640 

1,157 

5,617 

2,780 

22,894 

39,448 

1,251 

2,375 

2,900 

25,740 

31,372 

2,117 

3,375 

3,250 

37,226 

37,896 

729 

4,550 

4,380 

47,546 


Authority: Bromhall'a Com Trade Neuoa, 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 


July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

June 

May 

July 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 



1,000 

centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Whbat; 









Crain. 

7,774 

10,232 

12,842 

3,446 

12,956 

17.052 

21.403 

5,743 

Flour for bread .... 

2,619 

2,652 

2.540 

2,017 

1,336 

1,353 

1.296 

1,029 

Total 2) . . . 

JIM 

13,768 

W28 

6,136 

18,775 

22,945 

27,048 

10,225 

Rvs: 









Grain ........ 

6,964 

9,004 

11,526 

3,534 

12,437 

16.078 

20,582 

6.311 

Flour for bread .... 

906 

1,199 

1,327 

569 

462 

612 

677 

290 

Total a) . . . 

8,173 

10,602 

13,296 

4,292 

14,593 

18,934 

23.741 

7,664 

Barley 

2,169 

1,138 

1,545 

1,561 

4,520 

2.370 

3,220 

3,252 

Oats.. 

705 

1,153 

1,570 

536 

2,205 

3,603 

4,905 

1,674 


i) See note under the corresponding' table in the Bulletin for March, 1932 on paffe 218. ^ 2 ) Including flour in terms of grrain, on the basis of 
the coef&cient: 1,000 centals of flour«« 1,33333 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour = 4,355.35 bushels of wheat or 4,584,80 bushels of rye). 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First day of the month 

First dfay of the month 

Products 

August 

1933 

July 

J!933 

June 

1933 

August 

1932 

August 

1931 

August 

1933 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

August 

1932 

August 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 

Grain. 

Fiouras grain , . 

5,856 

792 

6,816 . 
576 

7,104 

744 

5.712 

840 

5,640 

744 

9,760 

1,320 

11.360 ^ 
960 

11,880 

1,240 

9,520 

1,400 

9,400 

1,240 

' Total , . , 

6,648 

7,392 

7,848 

6,552 

6,384 

11,080 

12,320 

13,080 

10,920 

10,640 

Barley, 

Oats 

Maize 

560 

560 

2,760 

640 

528 

2,712 

880 

512 

1,368 

400 

480 

2,496 1 

640 

784 

1,536 

1,167 

1,750 

4.929 

1.333 

1,650 

4,843 

1.833 

1,600 

2.443 

833 

1,500 

4,457 

1,333 ' 
2,450 
2,743 


^, 1 ) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhciVs Com Trade Nma. 






























Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



1 Last day o£ the month | 

1 Last day of the month 

LOCATION 

July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

July 

June 

May 

July 

July 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . . 

In public storage and 

6,640 

6,885 

6,856 

5,990 

4,818 

1,351 

1,401 

1.395 

1,219 

996 


7,321 

at compresses . . 

28.231 

31,085 

36,014 

yi,m 

21.914 

5,739 

6.319 

6,703 

4,524 

Total. . , 

34m 

37,970 

42,870 

38,963 

26,732 

7,090 

7,720 

8,716 

7,922 

5,520 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria, 



Thursday nearest to ist of month | 

1 Thursday nearest to ist of month 

p^p-rc 

' August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


1 z.ooo centals 


1,000 bales (x bale - 

~ 478 lbs.) 


Bombay i) .... 

3,272 

3,508 ' 


3,152 ! 

2,805 

685 

734 

800 

659 1 

587 

Alexandria .... 

2,352 

2,801 

■1 

3.745 

4.414 

492 

586 

687 

783 

923 


t) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

AuthoritiesJ East Indian Cotton Ass. and C^ommission de la Bourse de Minel-^^Bassal 


Stocks op Cotton in Bhrope, 


Countries, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 











Ports, 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Descriptions 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (x bale = 478 lbs.) 

Great Britain: 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

2,178 

2,066 

1,935 

1,682 

2,033 

455 

432 

405 

352 

425 

ian, etc. 

119 

101 

79 

90 

195 

25 

21 

16 

19 

41 ‘ 

Penivian, etc. . . 

176 

149 

146 

208 

229 

37 

31 

31 

43 

48 

Blast Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

333 

282 

284 

329 

745 

70 

59 

59 

69 

156 

ese. 

1,208 

1,255 

1,258 

1347 

1,304 

253 

263 

263 

324 

273 

Other 1 ). 

229 

243 

182 

in 

233 

48 

51 

38 

23 

49 

Total . , . 

4,243 

4,096 

3,884 

3,967 

4,739 

888 

857 

812 

830 

992 

Bremen: 











American .... 

2,270 

2,402 

2,407 

1,968 

1,628 

475 

502 

503 

307 

341 

Other. 

84 

71 

75 

29 

67 

18 

15 

16 

6 

14 

Total . . . 

2,354 

2,473 

2,482 

1,497 

1,695 

493 

517 

519 

313 

355 

le Havre: 











American .... 

917 

890 

963 

677 

1,225 

192 

186 

201 

142 

256 

? Other ...... 

50 

38 

38 

62 

167 

10 

8 

7 

13 

35 

Total . . . 

967 

928 

1,001 

739 

1,392 

202 

194 

208 

155 

291 

Totai Continent a): 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

3,928 

4,114 

4,254 

2,828 

3,303 

822 

860 

890 

592 

691 

mn* etc..... 

' B Indian, Austral¬ 

33 

32 

21 

30 

105 

7 

7 

4 

6 

22 

ian, etc. . . . 

186 

141 

166 

70 

206 

39 

29 

35 

15 

43 

Egyptian .... 

, W, Indian, Af¬ 

109 

109 

118 

127 

77 

23 

23 

25 

26 

16 

rican, Afri¬ 

can, etc. . . . 

31 

32 

, 31 

. 32 

44 

6 

7 

. 6 

7 

9 

Total . . , 

, 4387 

4,428 

4,590 

3,087 

3,735 

897 

926 

960 

646 

781 


i) ln<dudes: W. Indian, etc,, E, African* etc.; W* African, and Australian. — a) Includes Brennen, Le Havre, and other Continental ports 
^' Authc^; Uvettfool Cotton Ass, 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise, for spots) 



18 

Angus 

II 

August 


28 

July 

21 

July 


Average i)' 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DF-SCRIPTION 

4 

August 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 

.Season 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193 a 

1931 

193^33 

1931-32 

Wheat, 

Budapest: Tisza region (78 kg. p. hi.; pengo 
p. quintal). 

8.7C 

9.07 

9.95 

V 10.55 

V 10.97 

V 11.63 

7 14.06 

10.21 

13.73 

12.22 

Braib: Good quality Hei p. (luintal). 

370 

340 

V 350 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7 n.42( 

282 

n. 535 

305 

Winnipeg; No. i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

68 V 

76 Vs 

7978 

81V, 

78 Vs 

8278 

55 Vs 

557s 

54 V* 

59 7« 

Chicago: No. z Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs). . 

n.87V 

96 V. 

96V. 

VlOl Vs'VVSOVi 

‘) 98 V, 

53 78 

SOVs 

59 V* 

547* 

Minneapolis: No, r Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

84 V 

94 Vi 

98 Vs 

103 Vs'*) 93 

103 

56 

637* 

60 7« 

6678 

New-York: No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

94 V 

105 Vl 

107 Vi 

113 

VlOlVi 

110 Vs 

61 Vs 

617i 

68 Vs 

66 78 

Buenos Aires ^ 6 ); Barletta (80 kg. p. hectol.; pesos 

paper p. quintal). 

Karachi; Karachi white, 2 % barley, 114 % dirt 
(rupees p. 656 lbs.). 

6.3C 

6.60 

6.65 

6.75 

6.75 

6.66 

7.05 

5.75 

6.09 

6.68 

24-i-O 

24-12-0 

25-4-0 

26-13-0 

27-3-0 

27-0-0 

28-0-6 

17-8-6 

28-4-2 

21-15-9 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

V 17.40 

V 17.40 

“) 17.50 

V 18.47 

18.95 

18.73 

7 21.10 

21.07 

19.60 

23.63 

Hamburg, c, i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal); 

No. 2 Manitoba. 

8.95 

9.89 

, 10.20 

10.50 

9.59 

10.04 

9.56 

10.60 

8.83 

10.38 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, qv 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

9.79 


n. q. 

n. 9.32 

Barusso 2 )... 

7.72 

8.11 

8.28 

8.59 

8.53 

8.55 

8.92 

8.25 

7.76 

8.78 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home grown... 

78.00 

82.00 

-85.00 

' 85.00 

85.00 

85.00 

n. q. 

97.00 

79.70 

83.10 

No. I Hard Winter, Gulf. 

83.00 

84.50 

86.00 

87.00 

87.00 

85.50 

81.25 

73.00 

77.70 

81.73 

Paris; Home-grown, 75‘77 hg- (francs p. quintal). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 98.25 

7124.35 

162.45 

107.35 

167.10 

“Condou: Home grown (shillings p. 504 Ibi) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

30/6 

30/6 

29/9 

7 26/1 

27/- 

24,8 Vi 

26/5 

f^ondon and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.): 

South Russian (on sample).. 

23/3 

26/6 

27/- 

n.29/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26/5 

17/7 

■1,26,3 

22/3 

No, 3 Manitoba. 

25/7Va 

28/6 

30/1 Vi 

n.31/6 

29/- 

29/10 

26/3Vi 

19/8 

25/3 

25/9 

No. a Hard Winter ... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/5 

19/- 

n. q. 

25/3 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/2 

n. q. 

26/5 

Rosafe /afloat) 3 ). 

22/- 

23/9 

24/9 

26/- 

25/3 

25/2 Vi 

26/6 

17/11 

23/2 

23/8 

AustrallttU. 

25/6 

27/6 

28/3 

28/4*/. 

28/3 

28/- 

27/7 

19/6 

25/7 

25/9 

Milan (a): Home-grown, soft, " Buono mercantile " 
176-78 kg, p. hi.; lire p. quintal). ...... 

V 84.00 

V 84.00 

V 84.00 

V 84.00 

*) 84.00 

85.10 

7 98.75 

88.60 

101.80 

106.20 

Genoa c, i. f.t Plate (dollars p. quintal) ..... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

h. q. 

n. 2.21 

n. 2.20 

n. 1.85 

n.2.2l, 

Rye. 

Budapest ; Home-grown (pengo p, quintal) . 

5.05 

n. q. 

6.25 

V 6.30 

*) 6.92 

7 6.61 

7.71 

8.94 

6.77 

12.24 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reiclistnarks p. quintal). . 

14.10 

14.10 

14.20 

14.40 

15.40 

15.12 

7 15.95 

16.34 

15.52 

19.00 

Hamburg,c. i. 1. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 

Russian ( 72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

6.35 

n. q. 

n. q. 

h. q. 

n, q. 

ti. 6.40 

n. 9.50 

La Plata (74-75 kg. P* hi.) 4 ). 

5.73 

5.86 

6.16 

6.70’ 

6;49 

n. q. 

n. 6.71 

5.98 

836 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

63 

69 Vi 

73 

79 Va 

*) 70 

81V8 

337* 

39 Vs 

417* 

4VU 

Groningen (f):Home-grown (florins p, quintal). . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

3.80 

3.70 

4.61 

4.34 

3.92 

5.13 

Barley. 

Bralla; Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

143 

150 

155 

‘‘)162 

V172 

7173 

206 

214 

187 

263 

Winnipeg; No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.), . . 

36V8 

43V8 

45Vi 

45 Vb 

42 

44 Vi 

32 Vs 

29 V* 

297* 

34 V« 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). 

42 

38 

42 

52 

V 69 

58 Vi 

26 V* 

41 Vs 

33’8 

4374 

Minneapolis; Feeding, « lower grades » (cents per 
48 lbs). 

41 

43 

46 

51 Vi' 

“) 46 

5278 

24 V« 

36 

2778 

- 387* 

Berha; Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 
quintal).... , . . , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

16.25 

16.19 

15.47 

16.55 

16,41 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quintal) , . 

47.50 

50.00 

53.00 

53.00 

54.00 

53.25 

66,75 

70.50 

55.50 

77.25 

London: English malting (shilling p. 448 lbs.) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7n.35/- 

7n.40/- 

35/- 

39/4 

London, and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 

Danubian 3 % .. . 

13/6 

14/- 

14/6 

V 15/- ' 

0 16/- 

715/7Vi 

17/7 

14/7 

a, 16/7 

n. q. 

Russian (Azoff-Black sea).. 

13/6 

14/-, 

15/- ' 

V 15/- 

16/6 

n. 15/9 


14/2 

n. 16/5 

18/11 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . .. 

n. q. 

20/9 

21/6 

n. q. 

n* q. 

n. 19/3 

20/- 

15/3 

18/3 

20/n 

Callfomian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) , , . ' 

>)n.26/-' 

%Mh 

V26/-' 

*)n.26/-‘ 

>)n.26/6 

n.25/10Vi 

22/1 

30/4 

22/8 

33/4 

Groningen (f); Home grown winter (fl. p, quintal). 

n. q. 

3.55 

3.62 

3.72 

3.62 

3.65 

4.95 

5.25 

4.40 

5.87 


n, ^ « not qmiel — n, ^ nminal — a) Saturday prices- “ Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
i) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) August ,1931 - Jan. 1932 ; 79 kg. 
P* hL^^Feb-Dec. 1932; 80 kg.{ afterwards: 79 kg, — 3) August - Nov. 1931; 63 lbs p. bushel; Dec. 1931: 63’'/» lbs.; Jan.'^Dec. 1932; 64lbst; 
afterwards 63V»lhs. — 4 ) From November 1932: 72-73 kg. p, hi. — 5) New crop. — 6} Price of the preceding day. — 7) Shipping August^ept. 
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PRODUCTS, markets 

AND DESCRIPTION 

18 

August 

1933 

II 

August 

1933 

4 

August 

1933 

28 

July 

1933 

21 

July 

1933 

Average x) 

July 

1933 

August 

1932 

August 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 










1932-33 

1931-32 

Oats, 











Btaila: Good quality (Iti p. quintal). 

142 

145 

152 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

200 

231 

n. 195 

285 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) , . . 

36\ 

40 

39 V« 

39 V. 

34 

39 Vs 

30 Vd 

28 V. 

26 Va 

31 Va 

Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.).... 

37 

39 V. 

39 Vd 

40 Vd 

V 33 Vd 

40 V 4 

18Vd 

23 Vd 

21 Va 

24 Va 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p. 











quintal). 

3.90 

4.10 

4.20 

4.30 

4 . 50 I 

4.35 

5.59 

4.14 

4.43 

5.33 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) , 

3) 12.80 

V 13.05 

13.70 

13.70 

13.70 

13.79 

V 14.55 

14.62 

13.05 

15.10 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 











quintal). 

52.60 

53.75 

58.00 

54.00 

60.00 

60.45 

V 83.60 

83.45 

76.30 

101.75 

I.oadon: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/6 

V 21/9 

20/- 

18/6 

21/3 

Tondon and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 











p. 320 lbs.); 











Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.). 

11/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

V 14/5 

n. q. 

n. 14.3 


Plate (f. a. q.). 

11/6 

11/7 Va 

II/ 7 V 2 

12/- 

12/9 

12/3Vd 

15/- 

10/11 

12/9 

14/5 

Chilian Tawny... 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

11/5 

n. q. 

n. 16/- 

Milan ( 6 ), spot (lire p. quintal): 











Home grown.. . 

47.00 

47.00 

47.00 

47.00 

52.50 

51.40 

65.60 

66.50 

62.80 

73.60 

Foreign imported.. . 

48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

51.00 

49,80 

64.10 

64.00 

57.10 

65.20 

Maize. 









1931-32 

1930-31 

Bxaila: Danubian (lei p. quintal). 

165 

157 

166 

170 

177 

171 

189 

202 

187 

210 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

51 Va 

54V« 

52 Va 

54V4 

V 49 Va 

56 

32 Vs 

44 

34 

58 Vd 

Buenos Aires (it): YcUow Plate (pesos paper p. 











quintal).. 

3.87‘/. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.10 

4.15 

4.09 

4.92 

3.66 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, spot (francs p. quintal): 











Bessarabian. 

n. q. 

n. 4 . 

48.00 

48.5C 

48.50 

47.50 

n. q. 

68.75 

n. q. 

71.25 

Argentine Ciuquantino .. 

56.00 

59.00 

63.00 

66.00 

69.00 

67.90 

72.25 

62.00 

6^30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate... 

42.00 

42.00 

47.00 

47.50 

47.50 

47.60 

58.60 

55.00 

57.20 

65.00 

][*ondon and Liverpool, parcels, c. 1 . f. (shUUngs 











p. 480 lbs.}: 



1 








Danubian... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16/6! 

16/9 

17/- ^ 

16/9 

19/9 

16/9 

n. 19/3 

n, 17/4 

Yellow Plate. 

15/3 

15/7 Va 

16/3 

16/7Va 

17/1 Va 

16/9V4 

19/1 

13/4 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 White African .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

20/6 

17/10 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/1 

Milan (&) Home grown (lire p. quintal) .... 

43.00 

47.00 

49.00 

50.00 

51.00 

50.00 

n. 80.00 

49.50 

68.70 

51.90 

Rice (cleaned). 









1932 

1931 

Milan ( 6 ), (lire p. quintal): 











Vialone (Camolino). 

225.00 

225.00 

232.50 

232.50 

237.50 

239.50 

189.50 

126.25 

181.15 

145,90 

Maratelli (Camolino). .. 

139.00 

140,00 

145.00 

157.50 

162,50 

169.00 

171.75 

97.60 

151.25 

11735 

Originario fRaffinato). 

97.00 

97.00 

97.00 

99.50 

103.50 

104.20 

133.25 

93,25 

121.40 

103.20 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7300 lbs.) . . 

182 

189 

207 

211 

209 

211 Vd 

264Vd 

287 

268 Va 

249 Vd 

Saigon (ludo-chinese piastres p. quintal): 











No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens). 

... 

... 

... 

5.02 

5.30 

V 5.21 

5.38 

8.46 

5.48 

6.73 

N. 2 Japan {40 % brokens). 


... 


4.89 

5.14 

*) 5.02 

5.11 

7.95 

5.U 

6.20 

I,ondon (a): c. i. 1. (shillings p. 1 x 2 lbs): 











Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled. 

10/6 

9/3 

9/6 

10/3 

11/- 

n/oVd 

14/5 

10/8 

13/8 

11/11 

Italian good. No. 6 oiled. 

n. q. 

14/6 

14/6 

14/6 

14/6 

14/6 

n. 15/6 

n. q. 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose .. 

n. q. 

18/- 

17/- 


16/3 

J6/3Vd 

16/8 

17/7 

17/1 Vd 

18/7 

^ Burma, No, 2 . 

6/9 

6/lOVa 

6/10V» 

6/10 V« 

7/OVd 

6/11 Vd 

7/11 

8/8 

8/4 

7/11 

Saigon, No x .. 

7/4Vfi 

7 / 4 V 2 

7/7V, 

7/IOV* 

8/- 

7/lOVd 

8/3 

8/10 

8/5 

8/1 

' Siam, Garden No. 12 ). 

8/4Vs 

8/4 Vs 

8/7Vi 

8/7Vi 

8/9 

8/9V. 

8/9 

9/8! 

9/4 Va 

9/5 

Tokio; Chumai (brown Japanese, average quality; 








1 



yens p.kofcu) 

20.90 

21.30 

2I.0C 

20.7C 

20,60 

20.60 

20.32 

20.43 

21.20 

18.46 

IjNSEBD. 











Buenos Aires («); Current quality (pesos paper 











pi. quintal). 

11.65 

12.15 

12.55 

13.1C 

1 13.15 

13.10 

9.31 

11.31 

9.22 

10.82 

Antwerp; Plate (francs p. quintal) . 

tadon, c. i. f. (£ p. long ton); 

123.0C 

127.00 

133.5C 

133.0( 

) 136.50 

134.50 

101.25 

146.00 

103.25 

146.00 

I,a Plata (delivery Hull) .. 

n.lO-15-C 


11- 2-6 

1H5-C 

111-12-6 

11-7-10 

8-7-10 

^ 8“ 2-6 

8- 8-4 

8-14-1 

. Bombay bold .. 

12-0-0 

112- 2-6 

12- 2-6 

1 12-12-6 

>12-15-0 

I2-U-3 

10-19-8 

10-16-3 

n-10-0 

11- 9-6 

Duluth: No. i Northern (cents p, 56 lbs.) . . . 

189 

192 Va 

191 

205 

V210 

209 Vs 

1 101 Vd 

, 141 

118 Vd 

148 

1 


n* q. — mi wotii, — n. =» vomiml — «) Thursday pnces, —• 6} Saturday prices. 

*- Tcu?* on weeUy quolalior»,^e annual on the monthly. - a) From January 1932; Siam, Speciali, 

spew Crop. - 4 ) Sbppmg Sept.-Oct. - 5 ) 13 July; 5.22; 7 July: 5.30. - 6) 13 July; 4.98; 7 July; 5.06. - 7) Price of the preced¬ 
ing uay, , - ' . 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

18 

August 

1933 

11 

August 

1933 

4 

August 

1933 

28 

July 

1933 

21 

July 

1933 

July 

1933 

August 

1932 

kVERAG 

August 

1931 

B l) 

Commercial 

Season 










1931-32 

1930-31 

COTTONSEKU. 











Alexaudria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . 

47.7 

50.1 

51.0 

54,1 

55.5 

55.2 

67.1 

42.3 

60.0 

52.2 

London; Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: £ p. 1. ton) . 

5-3-9 

5-8-9 

5-11-3 

5-15-0 

5-18-9 

5-18-9 

6-19-1 

4-15-7 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

COTXON. 









1932-33 

193 X -32 

New Orleans; Middling (cents per lb.). 

9.15 

9.25 

10.14 

10.47 

9.94 

10.53 

7.19 

6.99 

7.27 

6.20 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 

9.25 

9.30 

10.15 

10.5C 

10.10 

10.62 

7.34 

7.18, 

7.38 

6.35 

Bombay; M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

192 Vi 

200 

195 

197 % 

205 

202 Vs 

2141/2 

147 VJ 

200 “/, 

I 8 l Vi 

Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 








1 



Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

13.35 

14.30 

14.90 

15.35 

14.90 

15.19 

14.91 

10.84 

14.15 

12.17 

Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. f.. 

12.07 

12.72 

13.47 

13.87 

13.57 

13.66 

12.51 

7.86' 

12.46 

9.73 

tremeu: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

10.73 

11,08 

11.79 

12.39 

12.20 

12.34 

8.42 

8.34' 

;8.54 

7,44 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . . . 

n. 4.75 

n. 4.95 

n. 5.15 

n. 5.30 

n. 5.15 

n. 5.29 

n. 5.04 

n. 3 . 59 : 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.48 

I,e Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 

234.00 

238.00 

254.00 

261.0C 

253.00 

257.25 

247.00 

235.00 

233.75 

216.00 

lyiverpool (pence per lb.): 








1 



Middling fair. 

n. 6.86 

n. 7.10 

n. 7.45 

n. 7.67 

n. 7.43 

n. 7.56 

n. 6.60 

n. 5.10 

n. 6.76 

n. 5.85 

Middling.. 

5.66 

5.90 

6.25 

6.47 

6.23 

1 6.36 

3.60 

3.90 

5.61 

4,79 

Slo Paulo, good fair. 

n. 5.96 

n. 6.15 

n. 6.50 

n. 6,72 

n. 6.48 

6.61 

n. 5.89 

4.10, 

n. 5.87 

4.98 

M. g Broach, fully good. 

n, 4.68 

n. 4.87 

n. 5.17 

n. 5.4f 

n. 5.31 

L 5.39 

n. 5.16 

n. 3.19 

n. 5.01 

n. 4.34 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair. 

7.63 

7.96 

8.32 

8.48 

8.33 

8.42 

7.92 

5.99 

7.77 

6.76 

Butter. 









1932 

1931 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). 

178.00 

172.00 

172.00 

165.00 

158.00 

157.25 

166.00 

201.00 

178.70 

209.00 

I^eeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch butter 











quotations: (tlorins per kg.). 

0.64 

0.61 

0.61 

0.59 

0.55 

0.54 

0.76 

1.29 

0.94 

1.34 

Maastricht, auction ( 6 ); Dutch (florins p. kg.) 2 ). 

1.67 

1.64 

1.64 

1.62 

1.57 

1.58 

1.32 

1.33 

1.27 

1.38 

Hamburg, auction (c): Schle.swig-Holsteiii butter, 











with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 

122.38 

120.70 

118.63 

116.69 

114.76 

114.61 

105.86 

132.50 

115.83 

131.22 

Kerapten (c): Allgau butler (Pfennige p. half kg.) 3 ). 

116 

116 

115 

113 

no 

no 

97 V 4 

no 

107 

no 

hondon (<■/) (shillings p. cwl.): 











British blended. 

112 /- 

112 /- 

112 /- 

107/4 

107/4 

107/4 

135/4 

140/- 

I3I/6 

140/4 

Danish... 

108/- 

105/- 

104/- 

100 /- 

100 /- 

98/- 

n8/9V4 

126/6 

123/2 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted. 

88 /- 

87/- 

86 /- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/9 

11.116/- 

119/6 

n, 111 /- 

119/5 

Dutch. 

109/- 

102 /- 

102 /- 

102 /- 

100 /- 

100 /- 

115/- 

122 /- 

n. 115/10 

132/1 

Argentine. 

90/- 

88 /- 

88 /- 

86 /-' 

82/- 

83/- 

102/7 

)l 6 i- 

103/9 

117/7 

Siberian 4 ).... 

V 78/- 

V 78/- 

•') 77/- 

V 76/- 

V 74/- 

V 75/4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 93/3 

n. q. 

Australian, salted. 

92/- 

89/- 

88 /- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/3 

108/4V. 

114/9 

105/7 

116/8 

New Zealand, salted.. 

94/- 

91/- 

88 /- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/9 

114/2 V 4 

119/3 

109/10 

119/11 

Chfb.sr. 











Milan (lire per quintal); 











Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s 











production. 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1 , 100.00 

1,225.00* 

1,016.00 

M03.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 

425.00 

425.00 

425.00 

455.00 

455.00 

455.00 

471.00 

592.0(1 

512.70 

616.00 

Rome: Roman pecorino, choice flire p. quintal) . 

1,025.00 

1,025.00 

1,025.00 

1,037.00 

1,050.00 

1,053.00 

M75.00 

1,084.00 

1,251.00 

1 * 121.00 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, with the 







“) 




country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 











florins p. 50 kg.).. . . 

20.00 

20.50 

20.00 

21.00 

19.00 

19.50 

20.25 

37.75 

24,41 

32.63 

Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 











, the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins 











P. 50 kg.). 

24.50 

23,50 

23.50 

25.00 

' 25.50 

25.25 

24.00 

40.12 

26.92 

37.93 

Kempten (c); (Pfennige per half kg.); 











Soft cheese, green (ac % butterfat). , . , ; 

23 Vi 

23% 

23% 

23% 

23% 

23 V* 

22 % 

28% 

21 

24 

Emmentlial from the Allgflu (whole milk 











clieese) 1 st quality. 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

83 

100 Vs 

81V* 

97 V« 

I,ondon {d) (shillings per cwt.): 











English Cheddar. 

98 

104/- 

104/- 

104/- 

100 /- 

101 /- 

95/2 V 4 

96/9 

109/- 

99/10 

Canadian. .. 

") 58/- 

’") 56/- 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

78/1 % 

64/2 Vi 

65/1 

72/10 

75/9 

New Zealand. 

54/- 

1 54/6 

55/- 

54/- 

53/- 

53/ioy2 

6 O/IOV 4 

65/3 

63/1 

63/2 

TAverpooI (i); EngL Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

60/6 

60/6 

60/6 

60/6 

60/6 

58/3 

78/1 

75/10 

103/10 

94/3 


n. q. =i= nof quoted. — n* =» nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — 6) Prices of preceding Tuesday, — c) Wednesday prices, — d) Average 
prices for weeks endini on precedbg Wednesday. 

I) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations* the annual averages on the monthly. — s) From January 1933: quotations in 
Zutfen; see note on page 425 of the “Crop Report“ of June. — 3 ) The method of quotation was changed in January 1932; in June another 
change has occurred; see note on page 425 of the “Crop Report” of June. — 4 ) September 1932-January 1933: Russian, — 5) Russian. — 
0 . New, 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and othe 
price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of th< 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their origina 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary table are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for July, 1933. 


Countries 

compared with those for June, 1933 

compared with those for July, 19327 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-number' 
of wholesale 
products 
in general ' 

Germany. 

England and Wales. 

Argentina. 

Canada... 

United States .{ 

Finland . 

Hungary. 

Italy , .... 

New Zealand. 

Netherlands. 

Poland... 

Yugoslavia. 

+ 1.8 

H- 1.0 

4- 7.1 

+ 14.3 

+ 18.7 

+ 13.0 

0.0 

- 13.7 

~ 2.6 

-f- 5.3 

+ 4.3 

- 0.6 

f c) ~ 4.9 

\d) - 6.6 

+ l.l 

-h 0.5 

+ 4.3 

+ 6.0 

+ 1.1 

— 7.6 

- 0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1 - 

- 6.4 

- 4.7 

+ 6.4 

4 25.2 

+ 33.3 

+ 25.5 

+ 2.7 

- 34.5 

- 20.6 

+ 6.7 

5.8 

- 1.6 

f c) - 20.6 

i d) - 6.6 

- 2 , : 

-1- 3. ' 

- 1 - 5.. . 

'!• 6 ,S, 

1 - 1 . 1 "' 

“ 22.3 ' 

5.5 

- 3.9 

3:8 

[ - 2.9 


a) Bureau o{ Agricultural Economic$ — 6) Bureau of Labor. — c) Vegetable products — d) Animal producti 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

J;iiy 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

Jtiiy 

Year 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

I) 

1931 

j Germany 

(Stalistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 . 











i?oodstufls of vegetable origin. 

100.6 

100.8 

99.4 

97.8 

99,0 

97.0 

II 6.6 

126.1 

112.0 

119.3 

Ivivestock. 

62.3 

59.7 

59.2 

59.9 

61.3 

60.5 

66.7 

81.7 

6 ^ 

83.0 

l/ivestock products. 

96.2 

93.1 

93.2 

85.3 

84.6 

88.0 

89.4 

105.6 

93.9 

108.4 

i^’ceding stuffs. 

87.3 

86.6 

84.2 

83.4 

83.8 

81.8 

94.2 

104.7 

91.6 

101.9 

Total agricultural products . 

86,6 

85.1 

84.2 

81.8 

82.5 

82.2 

92.5 

105.4 

91.3 

103.8 

•rtilizers 2 ). 

69.1 

71.9 

71.2 

71.9 

72.7 

73.4 

67.7 

71.3 

__ 

76.5 

j jricultural dead stock ....... 

II 1.9 

II 1.4 

110.9 

lll.l 

111.2 

111.5 

115.5 

129.9 

116.1 

130.7 

T Vinished manufactures (i-Konsum- 
,gater»).. 











112.2 

110.8 

109.9 

109.2 

109.5 

110.5 

II 6.0 

140.6 

117.5 

140.1 

_,y'holesale products in general .... 

93.9 

92.9 

91.9 

90.7 

91.1 

91.2 

95.9 

111.7 

96.5 

110.9 

England and Wales 

- '’aistry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
iverage of corresponding months 
1911-13 = 100 . 











agricultural products . 

101 

100 

102 

105 

102 

106 

106 

121 

109 

120 

■‘*ding stuffs. 

85 

85 

85 

86 

90 

91 

94 

81 

95 

83 

.r'tilizers. 

91 

91 

91 

90 

90 

90 

89 

100 

90 

96 

'Vholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

96.1 ' 

95.6 

95.2 

92.4 

90.6 

90.6 

92.8 

94.4 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidu Argeutina) 

1926 » 100 . 











' sreals and linseed ... 

61.2 

55.8 

54.2 

51.7 

51.7 

52,6 

60.4 

55.1 

59,5 

55.8 

%*eat.. 

66.2 

64.1 

65.0 

63.7 

64.0 

57.7 

71.5 

92.9 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and skins. 

75.7 

74.8 

72.3 

53.2 : 

49.9 

49.1 

47.7 

63.1 

53,1 

64.5 

Wool. 

59.0 

58.0 

49.6 

41.9 

40.8 

40.8 

43.0 

52.4 

44.2 

612 

Pairy products. 

66.9 

55.4 

48.4 

49.4 

51.8 

52.3 

57.3 

84.0 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products . 

75.7 

757 

71.8 

71.8 

71.8 

71.8 

63.3 

107.1 

68,4 

99.3 

Total ag: ^cultural products . 

63.0 

58.8 

56.7 

52.8 

52.6 

52.4 

59.2 

63.7 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 = 100 . 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

60.8 

49,4 

46.9 

4I.I 

38.0 

36.0 

41.8 

43.5 

40.7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products. 

59.0 

57.9 

58.4 

56.4 

56.0 

54.7 

58.3 

73.1 

60,9 

77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

60.1 

52.6 

51.2 

46.8 

44.7 

43.0 

48.0 

54.6 

48.3 

56.3 

Fertilizers. 

73.0 

73.0 

73.0 

71.7 

72.9 

72.9 

72.0 

86,5 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 





76.0 






etc) . 

75.3 

75.0 

75.5 

74.8 

76.1 

78.5 

79.5 

78.8 

80.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

70.5 

67.6 

66.9 

i 65.4 

64.4 

63.6 

66.6 

71,3 

67.0 

72,1 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 « 100 . ‘ 











Commodities imported 4 ). 





’Vs 


115 

136 

113 

129 

Commodities exported. 


’51 

*56 

' *54 

*58 

53 

76 

58 

76 

Agricultural products imported and export- 








94 



^d4). 



... 

... 

, . . 


70 

74 

91 


*) For ftn explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication “ Index-' 
numbers 4 >f Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer” (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
’’Crop Report” of January 1932 and to page 517 of the “Crop Report” of July 1932. 

I) Most data for 1932 are provisional. — s) From July 1932 new series, — 3) Calculated by theStatist ”, reduced to hatoxyear 
1913 •• 100, — 4 ) From January 1952 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

I July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

AND 





















Classipications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1933 

I) 

1931 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 











Cereals . 

94 

63 

62 

47 

36 

34 

42 

57 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

103 

74 

68 

66 

60 

57 

83 

no 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

66 

66 

65 

57 

56 

53 

72 

92 

63 

93 .. 

Dairy products. 

71 

65 

63 

59 

59 

62 

63 

85 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

67 

55 

62 

56 

54 

57 

65 

83 

80 

96 ; 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

84 

69 

65 

49 

48 

44 

41 

71 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

76 

64 

62 

53 

50 

49 

57 

79 

57 

80 J 

Commodities purchased by farmers a) . 

105 

103 

100 

... 

103 

104 

109 

129 

111 

129 

Agricultural wages 2 ). 

78 

- 

- 

73 

- 

- 

87 

123 

90 

116 

United States 











(Bureau of Uabor) 











1926 = 100 . 











Grains. 

73.4 

57.4 

52.8 

44.8 

36.0 

32.7 

36.7 

49.0 

39.4 

53.0 

livestock and poultry. 

47.4 

46.6 

46.8 

41.0 

43.0 

40.1 

54.1 

63.0 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 

63.7 

562 

51.8 

46.7 

45.3 

44.2 

48.4 

713 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 

60.1 

53.2 

50.2 

44.5 

42.8 

40.9 

47.9 

64.9 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements . .. 

83.0 

83.0 

83.0 

83.1 

83.1 

83.1 

84.9 

94.5 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials. 

68.6 

68.0 

66.8 

62.9 

61.9 

61.5 

66.8 

78.7 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 

63.3 

63.0 

63.1 

60.0 

60.1 

62.4 

68.8 

80.2 

69.4 i 

82.0* 

Cattle feed... 

82.4 

55.8 , 

54.4 

49.5 

47.3 

40.6 

42.2 

55.8 

45.9 

6 ?"' 

Non-agficuUural commodities 

70.7 

67.4 

65.4 

63.7 

63.8 

63.7 

68.0 

71.5 

68.4 

73‘; ' 

Wholesale products in general . 

68.9 j 

65.0 

62,7 

60.4 

60.2 

59.8 

64.5 

70.0 

64.9 

71.ts 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1936 == 100 . 











Cereals . 

93 

92 

91 

90 

90 

91 

88 

79 

90 

77 

Potatoes.. 

106 

106 

95 

93 

93 

91 

93 

lOl 

71 

68 

Fodder... 

69 

69 

68 

66 

67 

7! 

67 

65 

69 

63 

Meat. 

64 

68 

69 

68 

66 

66 

65 

65 

61 

64 

Dairy products .. 

77 

73 

71 

67 

67 

69 

73 

70 

76 

76 ' 

Total agricultural products . 

75 

75 

73 

71 

72 

74 

73 

71 

1 74 

72 

Wholesale products in general . 

90 

89 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

82 

90 

84 ^ 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 = 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

57 

66 

66 

68 

71 

72 

87 

87 


I - 

Wholesale products in gerteral . 

73 

79 

79 

80 

82 

1 

94 

95 

- 

- 

ITALY 











(Consiglio Provindale dell’Fconomia 






I 





Corporativa di Milano) 











1913 = 100 . 











National agnculiural products .... 

26120 

268.08 

27228 

275.55 

289.77 

305,65 

378.78 

337.05 

339.63 

343.11 

i 

Wholesale products in general . 1 

283.26 

284.98 

282.24 

1 282.18 

28723 

292.64 

299.93 

337.43 

309.91 

341.57 

New Zealand 


I 









(Census and Statistics OfiGice) 











Average 1909-13 « 100 . 











Dairy produce. 

85.7 

82.9 

77.3 

76.4 

77.6 

833 

89.4 

94.7 

93.8 

98.f ^ 

Meat . 

113.9 

108.8 

i 107,5 

110.5 

ni.8 

1192 

36.6 

127.9 

109.1 

130.1 

Wool. 

65.8 

63,6 

! 56.7 

64.7 

1 63.0 

643 

55.5 

66.9 

61.3 

67.f *2 

Other pastoral produce .. 

81.8 

66.7 

55.1 

55.6 

i 57.6 

58.9 

59.0 

77.0 

62.2 

76. _ 

AH pastoral and dairy produce , . • 

87,0 

82.5 

77.4 

79.9 

80.5 

85.1 

82.2 

94.0 

86.4 

96 ea 

Field products . 

116.0 

II4.8 

113.9 

114.9 

115.0 

107.0 

84.8 

116.5 

101.7 

11 ^ ® 
by 

av 

Total agricuUural products . 

87.8 

83.4 

! 

78.4 

80.9 

81.4 

j 

85.7 

82.3 

94.6 

86.8 

! 


I) Mc»t for 1932 we provisional. — 2 ) 1910-14 ** 100, 
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COXJNTRIES 

AND 

Classifications 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

July 

1932 

July 

1931 

■^'ear 

1932 

^931 

Norway 1 ) 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 = 100 . 











-reals. 

112 

116 

116 

119 

119 

119 

124 

in 

120 

125 

otatoes . 

160 

91 

84 

80 

82 

81 

144 

257 

101 

130 

‘0! k. 

76 

81 

79 

80 

86 

90 

90 

83 

91 

96 

)f er meat. 

107 

115 

119 

113 

113 

107 

117 

160 

109 

218 

. 

71 

1 60 

68 

65 

76 

103 

78 

81 

93 

108 

)airy products. 

121 

119 

119 

119 

119 

118 

123 

125 

124 

156 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

95 

94 

98 

99 

100 

101 

105 

103 

104 

121 

laize.. 

82 

85 

85 

85 

87 

90 

90 

81 

90 

108 

i'ertiiizers. 

92 

92 

92 

[ 92 

92 

92 

89 

96 

89 

105 

Netherlands 








1 



(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100 . 






1 





/egetable products. 

46 

36 

38 

37 i 

40 

41 

51 

67 

2 ) 42 

2 ) 58 

tnimal products. 

49 

50 

51 

50 

48 

50 

52 

70 

2 ) 51 

2) 57 

Total agricultural products . 

49 

47 

48 

47 

46 

47 

52 

69 

2 ) 49 

2 ) 57 

Agricultural wages . 

74 

74 

74 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

2 ) 81 

2 ) 93 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

49.4 

49.4 

48 7 

48.0 

48.7 

50.1 

51.4 

65.6 

77.8 

65.7 

Poland 4) 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











191 ? — 100 . 











/egetable products.. 

50.8 

53.4 

47.9 

50.4 

49.8 

49.6 

47.3 

48.2 

49.8 

53.9 

.Vorked-up plant products. 

64.4 

65.2 

60,6 

63.5 

61.7 

61.8 

61.2 

64.1 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin. 

57,5 

59.4 

54.2 

56.9 

55.8 

55.6 

54.2 

56.0 

55.6 

60.0 

niniuls. 

40.8 

41.8 

42.9 

44.6 

43.5 

40.1 

45.6 

67.0 

43.1 

55.8 

)airy products. 

43.7 

39.6 

42.6 

40.5 

45.8 

47.2 

50.8 

59.2 

55.4 

68.0 

'otal products of animal origin .... 

42.3 

41.0 

42.8 

43.0 

44.8 

43.4 

48.2 

63.6 

48.2 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . 

50,4 

50.7 

49.0 

50.5 

50.7 

50.0 

51.2 

58.8 

52.0 

59.7 

?ertilizers... 

99.8 

99.8 

94.5 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

118.5 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products ... 

64.2 

64.1 

63.0 

63.1 

63.3 

64.0 

67.7 

80.1 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale pSducts in general .... 

58.1 

58.1 

56.8 

57.6 

57.9 

57.9 

60.4 

70.3 

61.6 

70.5 

YtrOOSLAVIA 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 =5 roo. 











i/egetable products. 

58.1 

61.1 

59.3 

62.1 

61.7 

65.5 

73.2 

78.9 

67.5 

96.7 

Animal products. 

54.0 

57.8 

55.2 

56.2 

58.0 

60.1 

57.8 

74.7 

56. 

97.7 

,, Industrial Products .. . 

70.5 

72.0 

71.8 

72.7 

73.6 

73.0 

63.4 

71.3 

66.2 

80.2 

:: Wholesale products in general , . 

63.7 

66.1 

64.9 

66.3 

67.8 

68.4 

65.6 

74.4 

65.2 

88.8 


' I) The agricultural years refer to the period April l-March 31.-2) Astricultural year July l-June 30. — 3 ) Calculated by the Central 
^.istical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 =* 100, — 4 ) Average data for the year 1932 are provisional. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 




18 

11 

4 

28 

31 



Average 


VOYAGES 


August 

1933 

August 

1933 

August 

1933 

July 

1933 

July 

1933 

July 

1933 

August 

1932 

August 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 

Shipments op Wheat and Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . I (shill, per 

13/9 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/7 

14/lVs 

1933-33 

13/9 

1931 - 33 ^ 

14/6 

Black Sea to An twerp/Hamburg. . 

long ton) 

9/6 

9/3 

9/3 

10/- 

10/- 

10 / 1/2 

9 / 4/2 

10/5 

10/- 

10/10 

St. John to Liverpool 1 ) . 


n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . 


2/9 

2/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

T/7 

n. 3/- 

— 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . ( 

(shill, per 

I/ 4 V 2 

1/4!-. 

i/4y2 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/8'/. 

1 / 8/2 

®) 0.08 

Gulf to United Kingdom .... . 1 

480 lbs.) 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 2 /- 

1/2 

2/3 

') 2/- 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool i) . . . . 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3V* 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 / 7/2 

0.06 

»> 0.09 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 
ton). 

18/6 

18/6 

18/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.21/- 

n. 20/10 

n. 22/2 

Vancouver to Yokohama i) (gold $per sh. ton). 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.67 

1.98 

2.30 

La Plata Down River, Necochea, 
Bahia Blanca 2 ) to U, K./ Cont. 


14/6 

14/3 

14/- 

14/- 

13/9 

13/10/2 

I 3 /F /3 

14/- 

14/- 

16/- 

La Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con¬ 
tinent.. . 

(shill, per 
’ long ton) 

17/- 

16/3 

16/- 

16/6 

16/- 

I6/I/2 

14/6 

18/3 

15/10 

17/6 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/8 

n. q. 

n. 20/- 

Western Australia to U. K./Con¬ 
tinent . 


23/6 

23/6 

23/9 

23/6 

23/- 

23/- 

23/9 

n.26/- 

24/6/2 

26/- 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe . . 

(shill, per 

24/- 

23/9 

23/9 

23/6 

23/6 

23/3 

23/7 

n. q. 

1933 

23/5’ 

193* 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Continent. . . . 

long ton) 

n. q. 

c.22/6 

23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 23/3 

23/9 


n. q. » noi quoted. — n. =» nominal. — i) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2) “ Down River includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La 
Plata. — 3 ) “ Up River ” includes the ports on the Paranh River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San l^renzo (Colasiine 
Santa-Fi and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in " scale terms”, 10% is added to arrive 
at rates per long ton. — 3) Freight in S per 100 lb. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE SWISS FRANC (l) 


NATIONAL CURRENCIES 

Exchange rates 

Percentage bonus (4-) or loss (—) 

18 

August 

1933 

II 

August 

1933 

4 

August 

1933 

28 

July 

1933 

21 

July 

*933 

18 

August 

1933 

II 

August 

1933 

4 

August 

1933 

July 

1933 

21 

July 

1933 

Germany: reichsmark. 

123.250 

123.150 

123.250 

123.250 

123.375 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 

- O.I 

Argentina: paper peso *). 

131.254 

130.682 

130.793 

131.274 

130.350: 

— 

40.3 

— 

40.6 

— 

40.5 

— 

40.3 

- 40.7 

Belgium: belga. 

72.150 

72.IU0 

72.100 

72.100 

72.0501 

4- 

0.1 


0.1 

4- 

0.1 

-ho 

0.1 

0.0 

Canada: dollar *). 

3.596 

3.577 

3.545 

3.539 

1 3.523 

— 

30.6 

— 

31.0 


31.6 


31.7 

- 32.0 

Denmark: crown . 

76.250 

76.500 

76.750 

76.750 

76.500 

—• 

45.1 


44.9 

— 

44.7 

-- 

44.7 

- 44.9 

Egypt: pound 2 ) . 

United Kingdom: pound sterling . . , 

i 17,100 

17.100 

17.150 

17.200 

17.175 

- 

32.2 

- 

32.2 

- 

32.0 


31.8 

- 31.9 

United States : dollar. 

3.810 

3.800 

3.790 

3.825 

3.700 

— 

26.5 

— 

26.7 

— 

26.9 

— 

26.2 

- 28.6 

France: franc .. 

Indo-China: piaster 3 ). 

J 20.290 

20.245 

20.260 

20.230 

20.255 


0.0 

- 

0.3 

- 

0.2 

- 

0.4 

- 0.2 

Hungary: pengo f) .. 

88.831 

88.831 

89.091 

88.205 

89.221 

— 

2.0 


2.0 

— 

1.7 

— 

2.7 

- 1.6 

India: rupee f) .! 

128.696 

128.696 

129.184 

129.56! 

129.373 

— 

32.0 

—- 

32.0 


31.7 

— 

31.5 

- 31.6 

Italy: lira . .. 

27.250 

27.150 

27.150 

27,300 

27.300 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

,— 

0.5 

4- 

0.1: 

4- 0.1 

Japan: yen f). 

101.727 

103.284 

103.494 

105.857 

106.819 

— 

60.6 

— 

60.0 

— 

59.9 

-- 

59.0 

- 58.7 

Netherlands: florin.. 

208.900 

208.625 

208.625 

208.250 

209.000 


0.3 

4- 

0.1 

4- 

0.1 


0.0 

+ 0.3 

Poland: zloty. 

57.875 

57.875 

57.875 

57.875 

58.125 

— 

0.5 


0.5 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.5 

0.0 

Rumania: leu.. . 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

— 

3.2 


3.2 

— 

3.2 

— 

3.2 


Sweden: crown . 

88.250 

88.500 

88.500 

88.500 

88.500 


36.5 


36.3 

... 

36.3 

_ 

36.3 

~ 36.? 

Czechoslovakia: crown ... ..... 

15325 

15.325 

15.325 

15.325 

15.325 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

- 0 ; 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling 1 unit) expresf 
in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked with an asterisk C") or a cross (t 
conversion has been made, the original exchange rates on New York and on London respectively bemg converted into Swiss francs 
means of the U. S. dollar or sterling rates respectively in Zurich, — 2 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterl 
remains unchanged the exchange rale of the latter only is given. — 3) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster end the Freiiy 
fewac changes only slightly the exchange rate of the latter only is given. 


Prof. AivESSANDRO Brizi, Segreiario generale delVlstUtUo, Dinttore tesponsMle I 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Gerfnany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov* 
dkia: i == excellent, 2 = good, 3 ~ average, 4 = bad, 5 =* very bad; France: 100 = excellent, yo good, 
Co — fairly good, 50 =* average, 30 » bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 ^ excellent, 
4 = good, 3 == average, 2 = had, i — very bad; Netherlands: 90 ==» excellent, 70 « good, 60 «= fairly good, 
50 =!= below average; U. S. S, K,: 5 = good, 4 =5 above the average, 3 = average, 2 =* below average, 
I “ bad; Canada: 100 =» crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: 100 =* crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

In Europe, the weather has generally favoured the wheat harvest, and 
previous judgements and forecasts regarding the good and often excellent 
quality of the product are, in general, confirmed. The data and news now 
possessed show a further increase in the total quantity produced compared 
with that forecast last month. In fact, whereas Spain has reduced its pre¬ 
vious forecast by about 9.2 million bushels and the Netherlands has reduced 
its figure by so little as to practically confirm it, all of the other countries, 
which have already communicated their estimates have, in recent estimates, 
raised them. France has, moreover, communicated its estimate of over 338 
million bushels, exceeding therefore the figure of the abundant crop of last 
year and Italy confirms the excellent results of its own crop. The Danubian 
countries, Hungary and Rumania have increased their estimates. 

The total production of Europe (excluding the U. S. S. R.) this year, on 
the basis of the figures available and other information relative to countries 
which have not yet communicated their estimates, may be calculated in round 
figures at 1,650 million bushels and therefore about 165 millions above that 
of last year and 265 millions above the average of the preceding quinquemium. 
The present abundant production is, to a small extent, due to an increase 
in area but principally to an increase in yield per acre which, in its turn was 
brought about by the mostly favourable weather conditions and the perfection 
of cultivation. 

The increased European production to be added to the considerable stocks 
of the old production in existence in some countries of the continent and the 
consideration that probably over 66 million bushels way be furnished by the 
Danubian countries to the European importing countries should reduce to about 
257 million bushels, the quantity which these countries should obtain from the 
large overseas exporting countries and the U. S. S. R., against 430 millions 
actually imported last year, 329 millions in 1931-32 and 566 in 1930-31. 

On the other hand, the increase in European production is more than 
balanced by the decrease in that of North America, due to the decrease in 
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the area and to damage caused by the adverse weather conditions. In fact 
the increase in Europe of 165 millions bushels compared with last year is offset 
by a decrease in North America of 364 millions and that of 265 millions com- 
' pared with the five-year average is offset by a decrease in North' America of 
503 millions. 

It should be borne in mind that the poor North-American production should 
bring about a diminution in the abundant stocks in existence in the two countries, 
although the extent of the reduction should be influenced by the quantity which 
the U. S. S. R. may be able to place on the world market, by that to be produced 
in the two large exporting countries of the southern hemisphere and by those 
which may be absorbed by the countries of the Far East. 

For the U. S. S. R., in the absence of crop estimates, there are various 
factors indicating that, in general, and particularly in the Ukraine, production 
may be considered good and that sales are being effected on the world market. 
How far the latter may be developed, cannot yet be foreseen, especially in view 
of home requirements of foodstuffs. 

Argentina, after a period of prolonged drought, has had general rains, which 
have greatly improved the general crop situation. Australia has also had 
weather conditions which have, on the whole, improved the forecasts of the 
new crop. 

On the basis of considerations of a general order, it may be said that the 
Indian production may permit exports if the level of prices on the world market 
renders it possible. 

In order to strengthen the world wheat market and with the specific object 
of adjusting the supply of wheat to effective world demand and eliminating 
the abnormal surpluses which have depressed the world market, also of bringing 
about a rise and stabilisation of prices at a level remunerative to farmers and 
fair to consumers, an agreement has been concluded between exporting and 
importing countries. This agreement was established at the Conference of 
wheat exporting and importing countries, participated in by the Governments 
of Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, E^^ance, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Greece, Hungary, the Irish Free State, Italy, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the U. S. S. R. and Yugoslavia, on the 
invitation extended to them by the Secretary General of the Monetary and Econ¬ 
omic Conference (London 1933) on behalf of the Governments of Argentina, 
Australia, Canada and the United States. 

The principal elements of the agreements reached are given below: 

Argentina, Australia, Canada and the United States, for the year i August 
1933- 31 J^y 1934 agree to adjust their export by means of quotas, taking into 
consideration the exports of other countries on the assumption that world import 
demand for wheat will amount during this period to 560 million bushels. For 
the year i August 1934-31 July 1935, these four countries will limit their exports 
to maximum quota, which will be for each country, 15 % below the average 
outturn on the average area sown during the period 1931-1933 inclusive after 
deducting normal domestic requirements. The difference between the effective 
world demand for wheat in the crop year 1934-35 and the quantity of new wheat 
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from tile 1934 crop available for export will be shared between Canada and the 
United States of America as a supplementary export allocation with a view to 
the proportionate reduction of their respective carry-overs- 

Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, agree that their combined 
exports of wheat during the crop year August i, 1933 to July 31, 1934, will 
not exceed 50,000,000 bushels. This undertaking is made on the understanding 
that the aggregate may be increased to a maximum of 54,000,000 bushels if 
the Danubian countries find that such a supplementary quota is required for 
the movement of the exportable surplus of the 1933 crop. They further agree 
that their combined exports of wheat during the crop year 1934-35 will not 
exceed a total of 50,000,000 bushels and recognise that the acceptance of this 
export allocation will not allow of an extension of the acreage sown to wheat. 

The U.S.S.R., while unable to give any undertaking in regard to pro¬ 
duction of wheat, agree to limit their exports for the crop year 1933-34 to a 
figure which will be arrived at upon the completion of negotations with the 
Governments of the overseas wheat exporting countries. Exports in 1934-35 
are also to be the subject of further negotiations. 

The importing countries: agree henceforth not to encourage any extension 
of the area sown to wheat and not to take any Governmental measures the 
effect of which would be to increase the domestic production of wheat. They 
also agree to adopt every possible measure to increase the consumption of 
wheat and are prepared to bring about the progressive removal of measures 
which tend to lower the quality of breadstuffs and thereby decrease the human 
consumption of wheat. Further they agree that a substantial improvement 
in the price of wheat should have as its consequence a lowering of Customs 
tariffs, and are prepared to begin such adjustment of Customs tariffs when the 
international price of wheat reaches and maintains for a special period an 
average price to be fixed. It is understood that the rate of duty necessary 
to assure remunerative prices may vary for different countries, but will not 
be sufficiently high to encourage their farmers to expand wheat acreage. 

The importing countries agree that in order to restore more normal condi¬ 
tions in world trade in wheat the reduction of Customs,tariffs would have to 
be accompanied by modification of the general regime of quantitative restric¬ 
tion of wheat imports and accept in principle the desirability of such a modi¬ 
fication. The exporting countries for their part agree that it may not be pos¬ 
sible to make substantial progress in these modifications in 1933-34, but the 
importing countries are prepared to make effective alterations in 1934-35 if 
world prices have taken a definitely upward turn from the average price of the 
first six months of the calender year 1933- ^he objective of these relaxations 
of the various forms of quantitative restrictions will be to restore a more normal 
balance between total consumption and imports, and thereby to increase the 
volume of international trade in wheat. 

The agreement also contains a declaration interpreting the obligations of 
importing countries and explaining also some reservations dependent on domes¬ 
tic conditions. The declaration also explains that the intention of the agree¬ 
ment is that the importing countries will not take advantage of a voluntary 
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reduction of exports on the part of the exporting countries by developing their 
domestic policies in such a way as to frustrate the efforts which the exporting 
countries are making, in the common interest, to restore the price of wheat 
to a remunerative level. 

It is evident that this friendly agreement arrived at between so many 
countries, should have a beneficial effect on the world wheat situation. 

Jk Hf 

Germany : Owing to the dry, warm weather in the first half of August, grain crops 
were in general gathered without any large damage. The result of the grain harvest 
is judged to be vsatisfactory: yieldvS liave been reduced by bad weather only in l^ast 
Prussia. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of spelt (including that mixed 
with wheat and rye this year, will be about 3,642,000 centals against 3,414,000 in 1932 
and 3,217,000 on the average of the five years ending 1931* Percentage.s : 106.7 ^^d 
113.2I The area cultivated to buckwheat this year is estimated at 27,700 acres, 
against 29,100 in 1931 and 39.^00 on the average. Percentages: 95.2 and 69.7, The 
corresponding data for meslin are 920,000 acres, against 905,000 and 904,000 acres. 
Percentages: 101.6 and 101.8. 

Austria : During August, the weather was rather rainy and temperatures low. 
Towards the end of August, threshing was in progress and in places, almost finished. 
Threshing results were very satisfactory for all cereals. Quality of the grain is excel¬ 
lent, yield of straw is also good. 

Belgium : Cereals have been harvested under excellent conditions. 

Bulgaria : Weather conditions in August greatly favoured harvesting, which was 
finished towards the end of the month. Threshing of cereals is proceeding under favour¬ 
able conditions and is about finished. 

Denmark: Crop condition of wheat on September i was 97 against 95 on August i, 
1933 and 98 on September i, 1932. The corresponding figures for rye are : 97> 97> 98 ; 
for barley: 89, 87, 98, for oats 94, 93, 96. 

Estonia : Towards mid-August, the drought, which caused considerable damage 
to the spring crops, was interrupted by good rains, reviving growth and consideraT)ly 
improving the situation thronghout the country, except for vSpring crops, which were 
irreparably damaged. 

The increavSe in winter cereal production is to be attributed partly to the exteiivSion 
of area sown and partly to higher yields per acre. The decrease in production of 
spring crops is due partly to excessive drought and partly to a reduction of the area 
sown. 

Production of mixed grain in 1933 'was 1,411,000 centals against 1,591,000 in 
1932 and 1,612,000 on the average for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages: 
88.7 and 87.5. 

Irish Free State : The cereal crops ripened very early were all harvested during 
August under ideal conditions. The yields were not expected to be as heavy as usual 
owing to the hot weather and. early ripening- • 
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Cereals. 


COUNTRIlfS 

t 7 Area 

t) Production 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1937 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

0/ 

1933/34 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 
1932/33 j 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/33 

0/ ^«133 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

*: 100 

1,000 acres 

« 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 busliels 


Germany .... 


5.728 

5.635 

4,460 

101.7 

128.4’ 

WHEAT 

121,748 

110,299 

81.594 

202,910 

183,828 

135,9871 

110.4 

Austria. 


535 

536 

512 

99.7 

104.5, 

9,654 

7.405 

7.134 

16,090 

12,342 

11,89C 

130,4 

Belgium .... 


366 

386 

390 

94.9 

94,0 

8,171 

9,226 

8.853 

13.617 

15.376 

14,754 

88.6 

Bulgaria .... 


3.002 

3.078 

2.841 

97.6 

105.7 

31.277 

30,332 

29.474 

52,127 

50,553 

49,m 

103.1 

Spain ..... 


11,047 

11,249 

10,880 

98.2 

101 . 5 ' 

79.164 

110,526 

84,342 

131,937 

’184,206 

140,566 

71.6 

Estonia .... 


163 

128 

82 

127.5 

199.4 

1,257 

1,251 

810 

2.094 

2,085 

1,35C 

100.5 

•Irisli Free State , 


52 

21 

28 

243.1 

183.1 

498 

680 

831 

1,133 

.. - 

Finland .... 


65 

59 

41 

111.7 

160.1 

941 

890 

578 

1,569 

1,483 

963 

105.8 

France. 


13,359 

. 13.429 

13,096 

99.5 

102.0 

203,202 

200.117 

166.4291 

338,663 

333.522 

277,376 

101.5 

Engl, and Wales. 


1.660 

1,288 

1.381 

128.9 

120.2 

34.944 

24.752 

26,844 

58,240 

41,253 

44.740 

141.2 

♦Scotland .... 


78 

52 

56 

149.8 

139.5 

1,344 

1,299 

2,240 

2,165 


Greece. 


1,732 

1.480 

1.338 

117.1 

129.4 

17.148 

12,158 

7.011 

28,580 

20.263 

11,685 

141.0 

Hungary .... 


3,936 

3.793 

4,014 

103.8 

98.0 

54,038 

38.678 

48,963 

90,061 

64,462 

81,603 

139.7 

♦Italy i) .... 


12,517 

12,237 

12.031 

102.3 

104.0 

166,300 

136,684 


277,161 

227,802 

... 

Eatvia. 


309 

255 

170 

121.1 

182.1 

3,545 

3,175 

1,791 

5,907 

5,292 

2,984 

111.6 

Eithuania. . , . 


499 

509 

436 

97.9 

114.3 

5.236 

5,654 

4.871 

8,727 

9,423 

8,118 

92.6 

Euxemburg , . . 


33 

31 

28 

108.2 

117.1 

501 

432 

305 

835 

719 

508 

116.0 

JVlalta. 


10 

10 

9 

lOl.O 

104.4 

183 

181 

175 

305 

301 

291 

101.2 

♦Nonra.y. , . , , 


31 

28 

28 

110.1 

108.2 


450 

416 


749 

693 


Netherlands. . . 


332 

297 

150 

111.7 

221.7. 

8,437 

8;217 

3,812 

14,062 

13,694 

6,353 

ioi? 

Poland ..... 


4,082 

4,265 

3,727 

95.7 

109.5 

41,006 

29,684 

42,206 

68.342 

49,472 

70,343 

138.1 

Portugal .... 


1.463 

1,123 


8,895 

10,883 

6.795 

14,825 

18,138 

11,325 

81.7 

Rumania .... 


7,772 

7,091 

7,694 

16^6 

toi.o 

68,344 

33,322 

69,373 

113.904 

55,536 

115,620 

205.1 

Sweden. 


797 

746 

605 

106.9 

131.8 

16,689 

15,900 

10,862 

27,815 

26,500 

18,102 

103.0 

Switzerland 2 ). . 


185 

181 

176 

102.1 

105.1 

3,832 

3,241 

3,335 

6,386 

5,402 

5,559 

118.2 

Czechoslovakia , 


2,273 

2,092 

1,957 

108.7 

116.2 

39,461 

32,242 

29,377 

65,767 

53.736 

48,961 

122.4 

Yugoslavia . . . 



5,251 

5.089 



3 ) 54,013 

32,067 

52,078 

687,012 

3) 90,021 

53.444 

86,795 

168.4 

Total Europe . . 

§) 

64,599 

63,252 

60,199 

102.1 

107.3 

811,686 

720,632 

1,352,784 

1,201,030 

1,144,996 

m.6 

•U.S.S.R. . ,w) 


28.058 

32,337 

22,107 

86.8: 

126.9 

- 

-- 

- 


-- 


- 

Canada . 


25.987 

27,182 

24,587 

95.6 

105.7 

169,663 

257,108 

251,149 

282,771 

428,514 

418,582 

66.0 

United States 


26,802 

33,635 

39,312 

79.7 

68.2 

204,213 

277.007 

372.321 

340,355 

461,679 

620,536 

73.7 



18,077 

21,517 

20,307 

84.0 

89.0 

99,721 

158,762 

152,196 

166,202 

264,604 

253,661 

62.8 

Mexico. 


1,179 

1,104 

1,321 

106,8 

89.3 

7,052 

5,795 

7,431 

11.753 

9,658 

12,385 

121.7 

Total North A met. 


72,045 

B3,438 

85,527 

86,3 

84.2 

480,649 

698,672 

783,097 

801,081 

1,164,455 

1,305.164 

m 

Korea. 


'iim 

33,803 

866 



'4,983 

4.983 

5.194 

8,304 

8,305 

8,'657 

100.0 

India. 


32,062 

' 97.6 

102.9 

211,725 

202,138 

201,824 

352,875 

336,896 

336.373 

104.7 

Japan . 


1,500 

1,247 

1.201, 

120.3 

124.9, 

23,597 

18,802 

18,114 

39,328 

31,336 

, 30,189 

125.5 

♦Syria and Eeban. 


954 

1,191 

1,182 

80.1 

80.7 

6,229 

8,631 

10,382 

14,385 


Turkey. 



8.555 

6.663 

... 

*^,502 

41.607 

,48324 

8^835 

69.344 

80,,872 

II6.6 

Total 'Asia . . . 

§) 

43,913 

44,471 

40,792 

98,7 

107.6 

286,807 

267,530 

273,656 

481,342' 

445,881 

'456,091 

m.o 

Algeria. 


3,815 

3.736 

3,718 

102.1 

102.6 

16,281 

17.542 

18,007 

27,135 

29,236 

30,012 

92.8 

Egypt . 


1,426 

1,762 

: 1,606 

80.9 

88.8 

23,971 

31.552 

25,524 

39,951 

52,586 

42,539 

70.6 

Eritrea s) . . . . 

' 

9 

15 

1 21 

58.3 

41.5 

54 

88 

20 

90 

147 

33 

61.2 

French Morocco . 


3,026 

2.713, 2.695 

111.5 

112.3 

15,172 

16,782 

15,738 

25,286 

27,970 

26,229 

90.4 

Tunis . . , , . 


1,977 

2.392 

1 1.802 

82.6 

109.7 

, 5,512 

10,472 

7,015 

9.186 

17,453 

11,692 

52.6 

Total Africa. , , 


10,253 

10,618 

' 9,842 

1 

96,6 

104,2 

! 60,990 

76,436 

66,304 

101,648 

127,392 

110,505 

79,8 

♦Argentina. . , . 

4) 

18,286 

4) 19,791 4) 20,505 

92.4 

89.2 

... 

141,228 

149.5)1 

... 

235,376 

249,180 

... 

♦Australia .... 


14,500 

15,171 

j 15,000 

95,6 

. 96.7 

... 

126,000 

97,078 

... 

210,000 

161,794 

... 

Grand Totals . 

|§) 190,810 

201,779 

1 196,360 

94.6 

1 97.2 

E642432 

1)763,270 

1,810,069 

2,736,855 

2,938,758 

3,016,756 

93,1 


Rm 


Germany. . . , 

11.179 

10,996 

11,434 

101,7 

97.8, 

192,892 

184,385 

166,978 

344,451 

329,261 

298,1771 

104.6 

Austria .... 

957 

944 

934 

101.3 

102.4 

17,055 

13,651 

11.168, 

30,455 

24.377 

19,942 

124,9 

Belgium .... 

553 

562 

567 

98.4 

97.5 

1W31 

13,251 

11,904 

22.019 

23,662 

21,257| 

93.1 

Bulgaria .... 

526 

544 

549 

96.8 

95.9 

5.494 

5,676 

5.110 

9.811 

10,136 

9,126 

’ 96.8 

Spain. 

1.458 

1.516 

1,588 

96.2 

91.8 

11,192 

U,507 

12,151 

19,986 

. 25.905 

21,699 

77,2 


149.2 

135.3 

92.3 

106.1 
^ 93.9 

155.2 

163.0 

122.1 

130.2 

244.6 

110.4 


107.5 
164,4 

104.6 

221.3 

97.2 

130.9 

98.5 

153.7 

114.9 

134.3 

103.7 


67.6 

54.8 
65.5 

94.9 

6h4 


95,9' 

104.9 

130.3 

i6o.o 

705.5 


90. 

93.9 

269.2 

96.4 

78.6 

m 


90.7 


115.5 
152.7 

103.6 
107i 
92,t 
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COUSTRZES 

t) Area | 

i) Production 

1933 

mil 34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
ml 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

^ 1933/34 

1933 

1933/34 

1933 

1933/33 

Average 

1927 
to 1931 

1 ^ 7/28 
to 1931/33 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

toi93i/32 

0 / ^933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 

=■ 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 
= 100 

Aver. 

=5 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Estonia .... 

376 

364 

351 

103.3 

107.0 

4,255 

3,983 

3,664, 

7.598 

7.113 

6.543 

106.8 

116.1 

Finland . . . 

563 

538 

533 

104.6 

105.8 

7,855 

7,261 

6,719, 

14,027 

12,966 

11,998 

108.2 

116.9^ 

France. 

1,714 

1,732 

1,853 

98.9 

92.5 

20,562 

18.971 

18,190 

36.718 

33,m 

32,482 

108.4 

113.0 

Greece. 

191 

163 

142 

117.0 

134.1 

1,823 

1,472 

920 

3.255 

2,629 

1,643 

123.8 

198.0 

Hungary .... 

1,674 

1,553 

1,582 

107.8 

105.S 

21,054 

16,969 

15,283 

37.597 

30,301 

27.291 

124.1 

137.8 

Italy i) .... 

286 

294 

306 

97.4 

93.4 

3,626 

3,584 

3,587 

6,475 

6,400 

6,406 

101.2 

lOl.l 

I^atvia ..... 

652 

593 

618 

110.0 

105.6 

7,889 

6,604 

5,392 

14,087 

11.793 

9,629 

119.5 

146.3 

i.ithuauia . . . 

1.210 

1,194 

1,194 

101.3 

I0I.3 

14.054 

11,653 

11,584 

25,096 

20,808 

20,686 

120.6 

121.3 

Eusemburg . . . 

20 

20 

18 

102.6 

114.7 

271 

278 

217 

484 

496 

388 

97.7 

124.9 

Netherlands . . 

406 

410 

476 

99.2 

85.4 

7,665 

7,650 

8,756 

13,688 

13,661 

15,636 

100.2 

87.5 

Poland .... 

14.374 

13,951 

14,120 

103.0 

101.8 

140.876 

134,713 

139.631 

251,565 

240,560 

249,342 

104.6 

100.9 

Portugal .... 


366 

411 



2,024 

3,590 

2,610 

3.615 

6.411 

4,660 

56.4 

77.6 

Rumania .... 

944 

861 

834 

i69.7 

iis.i 

8,819 

5.888 

7.428 

15,747 

10,513 

13.264 

149.8 

118.7 

Sweden ... 

546 

516 

621 

105.8 

87.9 

10,229 

9,573 

8,587 

18,267 

17,094 

15,333 

106.9 

119.1 

Switzerland ... 

46 

46 

48 

100.8 

95.^ 

827 

829 

8661 

1,476 

1,481 

1.547 

99.7 

95,4 

Caechoslovakia . 

2.595 

2,585 

2.545 

100.4 

101.9 

43,398 

47,970 

36,896 

77,497 

85.661 

65,885 

90.5 

117.6 

Total Europe . . 

§) 40,636 

39,748 

40,724 

102^1 

99.8 

534,191 

512,458 

477,641 

953,914 

915,104 

852,934 

104.2 

111.8 

*U.S.S.R. m) . , 

63,003 

64,402 

64,292 

97.8 

98,0 






... 



Canada .... 

584 

774 

960 

75.5i 

60.8 

3,594 

5,005 

7,917 

6,418 

8,938 

14,138 

71.8 

45,4 

United States. . 

2,716 

3,326 

3,254 

81.7 

83.5 

12.945 

22,629 

22,608 

23,116 

40,409 

40.370 

57.2 

57.3 

Total North Amer. 

3,300 

4,100 

4,214 

80.5 

783 

16,539 

27,634 

30.525 

29,534 

49347 

54309 

59.9 

54.2 

Turkey .... 


504 

656 



5,512 

4.368 

5,310 

9,842 

7,800 

9,482 

126.2 

103.8 

Algeria 5 ) . . . 

4 

3 

4 

113.7 

94.5 

22 

15 

28 

.39 

27 

49 

147.5 

79.1 

♦Argentina . . . 

4) U656 

14 ) 1,624 

■4) 1.232 

: 102.0 

134.4 


7,275 

3,999 


12,992 

7.141 



Grand Totals . 

!§} 44,444 

t 44,355 

45,598 

1 100.2 

973 

556,264 

544,475 

513,504 

993,329 

972,278 

916,974 

102.2 

li 

1083 


BAiaEV. 


Germany .... 

3,917 

Austria .... 

423 

Belgium 1 , . . 

80 

Bulgaria .... 

576 

Spain. 

4,521 

Estonia .... 

255 

♦Irish Free State. 

117 

'Finland .... 

314 

♦France. 

6 ) 1,813 

Engl, and Wales. 

751 

♦Scotland .... 

61 

Greece. 

550 

Hungary .... 

1,203 

Italy t} , 

505 

l^atvia. 

456 

Eithuama . . . 

512 

Eusemburg . . . 

8 

“Malta 7 ) , . . . 

6 

Netherlands . . 

44 

Poland .... 

2,976 

Portugal .... 


Rumania .... 

” 4,473 

Sweden .... 

293 

Switzerland. , . 

17 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,642 


3,8751 

416 

94 

568 

4,837 

266 

103 

308 

1,779 

961 

69 

519 

1,160 

530 

457 

497 

8 

6 

49 

2,982 

192 

4.416 

293 

17 

1,762: 


3,799 

lOI.I 

103.1 

398 

101.7 

106.3 

77 

85.8 

103.9 

601 

101.3 

95.8 

4,516 

93.5 

100.1 

279 

95.8 

91.3 

120 

113.1 

97,6 

280 

101.7 

112.0 

1,831 

101.9 

99.0 

1.081 

78.2 

69.5 

105 

• 88.6 

58.2 

481 

105.9 

114.2 

1,100 

103,7 

109.4 

569 

95.3 

88.8 

432 

99.8 

105.6 

487 

103.0 

: 105.1 

9 

93.1 

i 81.3 

7 

92.1 

84.3 

72 

88.4 

60.5 

2,984 

99.8 

99.7 

174; 



4.676, 

i6i.3 

917 

306 

100.0 

95.6 

17 

98.8 

99.8 

1.766i 

93.2 

93.0 


75.328 

7,970 

1.860 

6,678 

46.493 

1,653 

*3,556 

14,045 


5,089 

16,967 

4,972 

4.051 

5.060 

103 

119 

1,186 

30,424 

690 

41,888 

4.440 


295 

26.744 


70,872 

6,045 

2,256 

6,769 

63,632 

2.212 

2,388 

3,944 

24.008 

17,18! 

1,478 

4,616 

15,854 

5,538 

4.247 

5,268 

104 

129 

1.301 

30.883 

1,151 

32,345 

5,234 

285 

33,177 


66.77.11 

5,615 

i.844 

7,065 

44.731 

2,500 

2,768 

3.261 
24,084 
19.663 
2,092 
3,288 
12,977 

5.261 
3,476 
4,626 

123 
1^3 
1,933 
32,6401 
9371 
41,001 
4,939 
2701 
28,228 


156.936 

16,604 

3.876 

13,912 

96,861 

3.445 

”7.409 

29,260 


10,601 

35,348 

10.359 

8,440 

10.541 

214 

248 

2,471 

63,384 

•1,438 

87,268 

9,250 

615 

55,717 


147,652 

12,590 

4.701 

14,102 

132.569 


4,974 

8.218 

50.017 

35,793 

3,080 

9,618 

33,030 

11,537 

8,849 

10,975 

216 

269 

2,7H) 

64,341 

2,398 

67,3871 

10.904 

593 

69,121 


139,1151 
11,698 
3,842 
14,720 
93,192 
5,209 
5,768 
6,795 
50,176 
40.965 
4.359 
6,850 
27,037 
10,961 
7,242 
- 9,638 
256 
297 
4,027 
68,001 
1.953 

85,421 

10.290 

562 

58,809 


106.3 

131.9 

82.4 

98.7 

73.1 

74.8 

*90.2 

■8i.7 

i 1*6.2 

107.0 

89.1 

95.4 
96.0 

98.9 

91.9 

91.2 

98.5 
60.0 

129.5 

84.8 

103.8 
80.6 


112.8 

141.9 

100.9 
94.5 

103.9 

66.1 

i69.0 

*7i.4 


154.8 

130.7 

94.5 

116.5 

109.4 

83.4 


83.5 
61.4 

93.2 

73.7 

102.2 

89.9 

109.5 

94.7 


Total Europe . 


§) 23,714\ 


24M 


24.11l\ 


97.9] 




299,61l\ 


313M\ 


29U95\ 


624J97\ 


652,1811 


606M\ 


95,7\ 


102,9 ■ 




711 


872; 


‘ 1.009 


81.6 


70.5 


Canada .. . . . 
TJnittd States. . 

fetal North Amr. 


3,646 

10,540 

}4,186\ 


3,758 

13,2121 

16,97o\ 


4,728 

11,947 

16,675 


97.0 

79.81 


77.1 

88i| 


76,483 

107M 


38,771 

143,976 

182,747 


51,665, 

130,034 

I8im\ 


64,291 

159,339 

223m 


80,773 

299.950 

380,723 


107,637 

270.905 

378Mz\ 


79.6 

53.1 

58.7| 


59.7 

58.8' 

m 
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COtrSTRIES 

f) Area 

t) Production 

1933 

2933/34 

1932 

1933/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

0 , ii33 

' 1933/34 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/38 
to 1931/32 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 
to 3931 

1927 , 2 s 

101931/32 

0 / ££33 

1933/34 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 

— 100 

Aver. 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 
— 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels ‘ 

Korea. 



2,297 



20.979 

21,161 

18,124 

43,708 

44,086 

37,759 

99.1 

11 S .8 

Japan . 

1,940 

2,107 

2,198 

92.1 

8^2 

34,042 

37,316 

37,758 

70,922 

77.744 

78,664 

91.2 

90.2 

♦Syria a. Tchiuon 

726 

794 

824 

91.5 

88.2 


4,463 

8,701 


9,299 

18,127 


_ 

Turkey . 


3,401 

3,266 



28.660 

25,679 

28,035 

59.710 

53,499 

58,407 

iii.6 

102.2 

Total Asia . . . 

§) 7.655 

7,505 

7,761 

97.8 

98.4 

83,681 

84,156 

83,917 

174,340 

175,329 

174,830, 

99.4 

99.7 

Algeria .... 

3,277 

3,339 

3,427 

98.1 

95.6 

14,165 

14,833 

17,277 

29,510 

30,902 

35.995 

95.5 

82.0 

Kgvpt. 

292 

366 

359 

79.9 

81.5 

4,434 

5.792 

5,340 

9.237 

12,067 

ll,12d 

76.5 

83.0 

Eritrea .... 

69 

99 

52 

70.C 

132,1 

432 

617 

167 

900 

1,286 

347 

70.0 

259.3 

French Marocco . 

3,439 

3,298 

3,008 

104.3 

114.3 

23,060 

22,630 

21,725 

48,042 

47,147 

45,261 

101.9 

106.1 

Tunis ..... 

865 

1,507 

I.I97 

57.4 

72.2 

2,646 

7.496 

4.010 

5,512 

15,616 

8.355 

35.3 

66.0 

Total Africa . . 

m 2 

5,609 

8,043 

92.3 

98.7 

44,737 

51,368 

48,519 

93,201 

107,018 

101,084 

87,1 

92J 

^Argentina . . . 

4 ) 1,680 

4) 1,520 

4 ) 1.368 

110.6 

122.8 


15,432 

7,803 


32,15! 

16,256 

... 

... 

Grand Totals . 

§) 53,480 

57,597 

56,590 

92.8 

94.5 

535,372 

1 

631,312 

605,430 

1,115,368 

1,315,251 

1,261,336 

84.8 

88.4 







OATS. 








Germany .... 

7.863 

8.11ZI 

8,578 

96.9 

91.7| 

151,685 

146,613 

143,683 

474.013 

458,163 

449.005 

103.5 

105.6 

AuiStria .... 

759 

784 

759 

96.8 

100.0 

12.229 

10.020 

9,192 

38,216 

31,312 

28.726 

122.0 

133.0 

Belgium .... 

733 

712 

694 

102.9 

105,6' 

16,348 

16,763 

14,894 

51,088 

52.385 

46.544 

97.5 

109.8 

Bulgaria .... 

306 

281 

330 

108.9 

92.9, 

2,815 

2,488 

2,348 

8,798 

7,777 

7,339 

113.1 

119.9 

Spain. 

1.599 

1,926 

1,926 

83.0 

83.0 

12.856 

18,309 

13,588 

40,176 

57,215 

42.461 

70.2 

94,6 

Estonia .... 

341 

356 

357 

95.7 

95.5 

2,315 

2,869 

2.943 

7,234 

8,966 

9,197 

80.7 

78,7 

Irish Free Slate . 

650 

632 

645 

102.8 

100.7 


14.049 

14,100 


43,904 

44,062 



Finland . . 

I.IIO 

1,124 

I.I06 

98,7 

100.4 

12,917 

14,759 

13,291 

40,365 

46,122 

41,535 

87.5 

97.2 

France . . . 

6) 8.383 

8,371 

8.547 

100.1 

98.1 


106,221 

106,172 


331,938 

331,785 


... 

Engl.and Wales . 

1,494 

1,580 

1,759 

94.6 

84.9 

26.947 

28,022 

30,863 

84,210 

87,570 

96.446 

96.2 

873 

Scotland .... 

854 

867 

872 

98.5 

97.9 


16,710 

14,999 


52,220 

46,872 


* * « 

Greece . 

324 

304 

293 

106.8 

110.8, 

3.050 

2,325 

1,615 

9.533 

7,266 

5,048 

i3i.2 

188.8 

Hungary .... 

572 

578 

649 

99.0 

88 . 2 I 

6.984 

6.962 

7,021 

21,826 

21,756 

21,940 

100.3 

99.5 

Italy i) .... 

1.095 

1,113 

1,238 

98,4 

88.4, 

12,184 

13,378 

13,036 

38,076 

41,805 

40,738 

91.1 

93.5 

Eatvla. 

758 

802 

736 

94,5 

103.0, 

6,922 

7,121 

5.941 

21,630 

22,252 

18,565 

97.2 

116.5 

Eithuaaia . . . 

848 

922 

820 

92.0 

103.5 

7,957 

7,857 

7,830 

24,865 

24,553 

24,46') 

101.3 

101.6 

Eu.’ieniburg . . . 

69 

69 

72 

100.6 

95.0 

1,049 

1.018 

951 

3,279 

3.182 

2,970 

103.1 

110,4 

Netherlands . . 

337 

350 

376 

96.3 

89.^' 

6.799 

6,693 

7,165 

21,247 

20,916 

22,392 

101,6 

94.9 

Poland .... 

5,480 

5,487 

5,224 

99.9 

104.9 

54,013 

52.709 

53.999 

168.791 

164,714 

168.747 

102,5 

100,0 

Portugal .... 


.459 

445 



1,164 

2.354 

1.937 

3.636 

7.355 

6.052 

49.4 

60,1 

Rumania .... 

' 2,016 

1,956 

2,655 

i03.1 

■ 75.9 

20.724 

14,169 

22,199 

64.761 

44,276 

69,372 

146.3 

93.4 

Sweden .... 

1,579 

1,579 

1,681 

100.0 

93.9 

19,718 

26.191 

24,617 

61,619 

81,845 

76,927 

75.3 

80,1 

Switzerland . , 

40 

41 

49 

98.7 

82.2 

761 

776 

859 

2,377 

2,425 

2,685 

98.0 

88,5 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,983 

2,027 

2,078 

97.8 

95.4 

30,918 

36,681 

30,540 

96,618 

114,628 

95.437 

84.3 

101,2 

Total Europe . . 

§) 29,765 

50,567 

31,825 

97.4 

93J 

410,355 

418,077 

1 

408,512 

1,282,358 

1,306,483 

1,276,595 

98,2 

100,5 

Canada .... 

13,576 

13.138 

12,997 

103.3 

104.5 

107,768 

133.131 

130,976 

336.776 

416,034 

409,297 

80.9 

82.3 

United States . . 

37,023 

41,193 

39,590 

89.9 

93,5 

220.047 

; 396.234 

379,047 

687,647 

1,238,231 

1,184,522 

55.5 

58.1 

Total North Amer. 

50,599 

54,55i 

52,587 

93.1 

96.2 

327,815 

529,365 

5/0.023 

1,024,423 

1,654,265 

1,593,819 

61.9 

64,3 

Syria andEebanon 

28 

28 

35 

lOO.O 

79.2 


298 

238 


931 

743 



Turkey .... 


294 

350 



’3,748 

2,793 

2,407 

ujn 

8,729 

7,523 

i34.2 

. i55.7 

Algeria .... 

521 

488 

592 

106.9 

1 88.1 

3,042 

2,786 

,4,138 

9.507 

8,707 

12,932 

109.2 

73.5 

French IMorocco, 

74 

56 

83 

131.1 

! 88.61 

668 

405 

673 

2,086 

1,267 

2.IO5 

f64.7 

99.1 

Tunis. 

74 

54 

104 

136.4 

71.0' 

551 

617 

789 

1,722 

1.929 

2.466 

89.3 

69.8 

Total Africa . . 

669 

598 

779 

112.0 

85.8 

4M 

'W8 

5,600 

13,315 

11,903 

17,503 

111.9 

76,1 

'Argentina . . . 

4) 3,460 

4 ) 3.652 

4) 3,595 

94.7 

96.2 


22,267 

20,462 


69,583 

63.944 

... 


Grand Totals , 

§) 81,327 

85,790 

85,541 

94.8 

95,1 

746,1791 

954,043 

926,542 

2,331,808 

2,981,380 

2,895,440 

78,2 

80.5 


f) The two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest toot place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively. — §) In 
tabulating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are possessed but 
those of area are not yet available* — * Countries not included in the totals. ~ w) Autumn crops. — s) Spring crops. — i) The figures beginning 
1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey.— 2 ) Including spelt and meklm. 3 ) Unofficial data. 

4 ) Area sown. — 5 ) Oran only; 94% of total production. — 0) Area sown to 1 May. — 7) Barley and inesHn. 
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France : Threshing has given generally excellent results and good quality. In 
the regions where harvest was late, much shrinkage w^as caused by the August heat. 

Production of meslin this year will be 1,936,000 centals against 2,371,000 in 1932 
and 2,129.000 on the average of the five years ending 1931. Percentages: Si.7 and 
90.9. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland the weather during 
August was considerably below the average of the past eleven years. Temperatures 
were generally very high. Conditions were very suitable for harvest work. The greater 
part of the wheat crop had been saved by the end of the month. Autumn sown wheat 
is generally a good crop, but where sowing was done late in spring the crop is not so 
satisfactory. Reports as to the produce are variable, but generally it would appear 
that while the straw is of average length the yield of grain will be below expecta¬ 
tions. 

The oat crop ripened very early and by the end of the month had mostly been 
- harvested. There is a good average yield of straw in most districts but it is feared that 
the very rapid ripening has had an adverse efiect on the quantity and quality of the 
grain. The barley has been harvested in most districts and the yield promises to be satis¬ 
factory. In Scotland, in the principal grain-growing districts, the weather was dry and 
very favourable for the ripening and harvesting of cereal crops which were generally 
secured in excellent order. In the western countries, however, some of the oat crop was 
lodged by rain. The straw is rather short owing to lack of moisture during the growing 
period. 

In Bngland and Wales August weather was mostly hot and dry. Conditions this 
year have been most favourable for the cereal harvest which commenced in July and 
had been generally completed by the end of August. 

Greece : According to an unofficial estimate the area cultivated this year to meslin 
exceeds by 6,000 acres that of the last year (138,000 acres) and should therefore be 
144,000 acres. Percentages in relation to 1932 and to the average of 1927-31 : 104.3 
and 127.6, 

Hungary : Baring the three weeks period August 26 to September 16, the weather 
was characterised by rather low temperatures and small quantities of precipitation. 
Threshing of cereals was almost finished towards mid-September. The quality of the 
grain is in general good and in some districts very good. The quality of the other 
cereals is also generally satisfactory. Preparatory work for the winter sowings has 
begun, but for their continuation rain be necessary. 

Italy: The weather during August was rather good. During the first ten days 
rainfall was rare in northern Italy and in parts of central Italy; it was abundant in some’ 
areas of southern regions; during the second and tliird decades, precipitation was, on 
the contrary, considerable in several northern areas, abundant in Apulia and nearly the 
whole of Sicily and scarce or absent in other regions. At the end of August, wheat 
threshing could be considered finished. Autumn field work has begun, somewliat, in 
delay in some districts owing to drought. 

Latvia : During August, the average temperature was in general below the normal, 
particularly in the eastern regions of the country. In some regions, precipitation exceeded 
the normal quantity by as much as 50 % whereas in others it was below the average. 



Despite rainy weather, there was a fine period which favoured harvesting operations. 
In the last few days of the month sharp frosts occurred in the eastern part of the country 
and violent winds caused considerable damage. 

Lithuania : Weather conditions were very favourable to cereals during the first 
half of August. During the latter half rainfall hindered harvesting. Rye and most 
of the wheat crop have given good yields. Spring crops and part of the winter wheat 
crops have been damaged by rain but not seriously. 

Production of meslin this year will be about 2,688,000 centals (4,635,000 bushels) 
against 2,304,000 (3,972,000) in 1932 and 2,349,000 (4,051,000) on the average of the 
five years ending 1931. ,Percentages 116.7 114.4. 

Luxemhuyq : Thanks to fine weather during August, cereals were gathered under 
very good conditions.. 

Netherlands : Wheat has yielded well. The rain has caused some laying of little 
importance ; little damage by take allis reported. The rye crop is also satisfactory 
despite laying as a result of the May rains. The same is reported for oats. 

Portugal: The severe drought in August has seriouvsly damaged cereal crops through¬ 
out the country. Seasonal field work is proceeding normally. 

Czechoslovakia: During the first half of August the warm, dry weather of the 
latter half of July continued. In the latter half of i^ugust, tlie temperature was remark¬ 
ably low and frequent rains fell; towards the end of the month fine weather returned. 

The cereal harvest was effected later than usual; owing to the dry, warm weather, 
however, it proceeded rapidly and was interrupted only by bad weather in elevated 
areas. The wheat yield per hectare is the highest obtained since 1928. Quality is excellent. 
The rye yield per acre is good but smaller than that of wheat. Yields of barley and 
oats are also satisfactory. 

Area and production of mixed grain and spelt is as follows : 


% X 933 

1933 1932 Average Aver. 

1927-31 1933 1927-31 

BS 100 a* 100 

Area (thousand acres). 

Mixed grain.16.9 19.2 24.5 88.1 ~ 69.0 

Spelt. 1.3 2.0 0.8 62.4 161.6 

Production (thousand centals). 

Mixed grain. 247 . 286 304 86.2 $1.1 

Spelt.15,7 22.3 7.4 70.5 213.0 


Yugoslavia : Despite variable and rather rainy weather in August, harvesting was 
almost finished and threshing and transport of cereals was taking place under good con- 
.ditions. Forecasts of a good wheat crop are confirmed despite damage by prolonged 
rain during the ripening period. Owing to harr’^est delay, the official estimate of wheat 
production has not yet appeared. 

U, S. S. R.: Towards September 10, harvesting had been finished throughout 
the country, but, on the 15th of the month, 21 % of the crop harvested still remained 
in the fields, giving rise to some anxiety, particularly in the centre and the north of 
the Union where the first half was rainy, as the crops had not been stocked. 
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No official estimate of production had been published; fragmentary information 
published in the press of the countr5’* indicates that production was good in the Ukraine, 
in the north Caucasus and also in other regions. 

Tlie winter sowing season is proceeding actively; on September 15, 50,697,000 
acres had been sown to winter crops, representing 54.0 % of the plan whereas at the 
same date of last year, only 45,117,000 acres had been sown. 

Argentina (Telegram o^ 19 September) : The 'weather conditions during the first 
half of September, owing to general rains, favoured the crops, condition of which liad 
greatly improved. The wheat crop made rapid progress. 

Canada : Generous rains fell throughout Bastern Canada and the southern areas 
of the Prairie Provinces during the last 'week of August, ending a prolonged dry spell 
'which was causing anxiety throughout Canada. Bate grains were all improved through¬ 
out easteTn Canada as a result. Harvesting was proceeding rapidly in the Prairie 
Provinces in spite of delays due to rain. Cutting of wheat was well along 'v\dtli threshing 
general in early districts. Cutting had commenced in Northern Alberta and the Peace 
River district and was expected to be general in a week’s time. Bxtreme drought 
and heat were experienced in British Columbia during' the lavSt two weeks of the 
month. The Canadian Ck)vernment communicated that, during the first week of 
September, two main factors affected the crop situation in the Prairie Provinces. 
In the fiXvSt place, damaging frosts were received in the Peace River district and 
moderate frosts over a wide aiea in northern and central Albeiiia; these frosts were 
sufficiently severe to damage late crops. The extent of the actual frost damage will 
not be apparent until threshing is under way in the affected areas. 

In the second place harvesting was internipted tlrroughout the three Provinces by 
varying amounts of rainfall during the week. Precipitation was heavy in central and 
northern Manitoba, southern and northern Saskatchewan and moderate to light through¬ 
out most districts in Alberta with the exception of the Peace River divStrict, where substan¬ 
tial rains and some snow were received. In general, harvesting was well advanced in 
IManitoba, southern and central Saskatchewan and southern Albarta; rains were advan¬ 
tageous in improving the feed situation. In northern Saskatchewan and central and 
northern Alberta, a continuance of wet weather would delay ripening of late crops and 
harvesting generally. 

According to a telegram of September 11, yields of all grain are much below the aver¬ 
age and show close relation to the dry season of 1931. The wheat production forecast 
is the lowest since 1924. Bate sown crops are about 20 % below the average. Rain 
and snow interrupted the western harvest and deliveries were slow. Serious damage 
to yield and grade of graiti was caused by frosts in the Peace River country. 

Palestine : The quality of the wheat, now all threshed, is generally poor, much of 
the grain being small and shrivelled. 

United States : In the winter wheat States the land was in good condition for wor¬ 
king at the end of August and sowing had begun. In the first week of September sowing 
advanced wery well in the Great Plains ; some sections were still too dry for ploughing. 
These conditions remained unchanged up to the middle of September. The winter 
wheat sowings were advancing well on September 21. The crop situation was un¬ 
changed on September 27. 

French Morocco ; Threshing was finished in August. Results varied greatly. In 
eastern Morocco, the areas of Martinprey and B 1 Allet were the most favoured ; yields 
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lia\^e reached 1,340 lb. per acre. ^ Blsewhere they were lower owing to shrinkage and 
rust. Specihc weight was low. Selected wheat ha.s proved to be superior to local varie¬ 
ties and in many cases over 1,800 lb. per acre has been obtained under the same conditions. 
The advantageous indueiice of manuring and cultivated fallow has been particularly 
in evidence this 5"ear. At Meknes, threshing has been finished and deliveries to the 
dock-silos confirmed the estimates made of the crop which will be smaller than that of 
last year despite the larger area so\vn. Preparatory work has again begun after the 
completion of the harvest and threshing on many farms. 

Tmiis : Cereal production is below the average owing to large damage by frost, 
drought and cecydomia. 

Union of South Africa : Cotiiitions in the Union have been generally unfavourable 
for the winter grain crops on account of the continuous drought. In the southwestern 
districts of the Cape Province, rainfall has, however, been very heavy arid provSpects 
are favourable. Good rains liave also fallen on the West Coast districts and the plan¬ 
ting and sowing of wheat was extensive during July. Along the South Coast fair crops 
may also be reaped but throughout the inland areas of the Union, production will be 
very low. 

A ustralia' According to a telegram of September 14 rainfall in New South Wales was 
unsatisfactory over the main wheat area and this year's yield is expected to be much 
less than that of last year. In Victoria the crop a.spect is favoutabie. In Southern Aus¬ 
tralia rainfall was general during the early part of this month. Crop condition has 
greatly improved since the previous report and an average yield is expected. In Wes¬ 
tern Australia the crop looks healthy and crop condition has improved. 

MAIZE 

The information received at the Institute up to mid-September shows that, 
in most countries which have furnished statistical data, the area under maize 
this season does not differ greatly from the average of 1927-1931 and that the 
areas are in general, smaller. Of the maize exporting countries, only Rumania 
shows an increase in area (-|- 2.4 %) compared with last year, whereas Bulgaria, 
Hungary and the United States show ^decreases. Italy, which is a large producer 
and also an importer of maize, has reduced the area cultivated by 1.7 % compared 
with last year and by 5.6 % compared with the average of 1937-1931, 

Data for Yugoslavia and the U. S. S. R., among the large European pro¬ 
ducing countries, are lacking. 

As regards the progress of growth in the Danubian countries, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria, the weather in August was fairly favourable 
to maize, except in Hungary, where the lack of water checked growth. At 
the end of August, the maize crop was still not safe, owing to the large delay to 
growth at this period, particularly in the hill regions of Rumania; warm, dry 
weather during September was, in fact necessary for the completion of ripening. 
During the first half of the month, the weather was rather cold and rainy in 
Rumania with the result that forecasts of production are being lowered ; 
on September 21, the Rumanian Government also transmitted to the Institute 
the first estimate of 99 million centals ( 177 million, bushels), namely, 24.9% 
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below the final figure of last year and 3.3 % below the average of 1927-31, but 
September weather will not be taken sufficiently into account until the 
second estimate is made. 


Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

Area || 

Crop condition (f) 

1933 

i935i 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver. 

Bss 100 

1-IX-I933 

I-V1II-I933 

I-IS-I932 


x,ooo acres | 







fl) 

6) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

C) 

a) 

b) 

c} 

Austria 


148 

145 



2.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3.0 

_ 

1 2.6 

_ 


Bulgaria. 

1,705 

1,829 

1,726 

93.2 

98.8 

140 

— 

— 

1140 

— 

— 

1)40 

— 

— 

Spain. 

1,059 

1.102 

1.G53 

96.0 

100.5 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

France i). 

813 

782 

806 

103.9 

100.8 

— 




.... 


0 



Greece ...... 

s) 687 

654 

521 

105.0 

131.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 



Hiingaiy. 

2,862 

2,905 

2,670 

98.5 

107.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 


— 

Ttnlv ^ 

3,181 

3,259 

3,489 

97.6 

91.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 


1 — 

Italy . . . . ^ 

342 

324 

243 

105.6' 

140.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 


— 

Rumania. 

12,081 

11,803 

11,195 

102.4 

107.9 

e) 

— 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

H 


— 

Switzerland . . . 

2 

3 

3 

98.7 

86.7 

t f - 

* r -r 



— 

95 

— 

— 

93 

Czechoslovakia . * 

331 

338 

349 

99,3 

94.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 




Yugoslavia. 

... 

6,488 

5.893 

... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Canada. ..... 

134 

130 

143 

103.1 

93,6 

_ 

_ 

75 

— 


78 



93 

United States. . . 

103,022 

107,776 

100.519 

95.6 

102.5 

— 

*— 

— 

— 

r— 

66.5 

— 

— 


Syria andi.ebanon. 

63 

61 

96 

104.4 

65.9 

- 

- 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 

— 

Algeria. 

19 

20 

24 

91.9 

78.4 

— 


_ 


__ 

m 

— 


90 

Egypt . 


2,043 

2,071 


• • « 

— 

100 

— 


mm 

— 

— 

mm 


Eritrea.. 

’"10 

7 

18 

1*3^3 

56,3 

■ 




~ 






(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 591, — 
i) Areas sowr to 1 June, — 2 ) Unofficial calculated data. — s) Main crop (“maggengo ”). — 0 Second crop (“ cinquantino”) 


In the European maize producing and importing countries (Italy, France, 
Spain and Portugal) the maize crop has sufiered from the drought, especially 
at the end of the gro-wing period. Only Spain has published the first estimate 
of production this year, which is 18.7 % smaller compared with last year and 
12.8 % below the average of 1927-31. 

The latest estimate of production in the United States confirms the forecasts 
of a poor crop. Egypt, the most'important producer of maize on the African 
continent reports a production slightly above that of last year and the average 
of 1927-31. 

The absence of data of production for the most important producing coun¬ 
tries -such as the U. S. S. R. (production of which represented 3.3% of world 
production for the period 1923-1929), Yugoslavia (2.8 %) and Italy (2.2 %), 
at present prevents an estimate of production for the northern hemisphere. The 
data published in the table for the United States, Rumania, Egypt, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and other countries are, nevertheless, sufficiently complete to justify 
the inferen.ee. that production in the northern hemisphere this year should be 
consid,erably below that of last year and also, though to a smaller extent, below 
jffie average of 1927-1931, 
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Production of Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

English measures | 

American measures | 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1932 
= 100 

Average 
=s 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Bulgaria. 

21.746 

23,246 

16,098 

38,833 

41,511 

28,747 

93.5 

135.1 

^pain. 

12,423 

15,280 

14.245 

22,184 

27,286 

25.438 

81.3 

87.2 

Hungary .... 

39.999 

53,617 

34,016 

71,426 

95,746 

60,743 

74.6 

117.6 

Rumania .... 

99,208 

132,123 

102,555 

177.158 

235,934 

183,134 

75.1 

96.7 

Switzerland ... 

60 

62 

75 

106 

110 

135 

96,4 

78.6 

'Czechoslovakia 

4,727 

6,819 

5,248 

8.440 

12,176 

9.371 

69,3 

90.1 

United States . . 

1,279,600 

1.610,319 

1,406,123 

2,285.000 

2,875,570 

2,510,933 

79.5 

91,0 

Turkey. 

9,921 

8,267 

9,227 

17.716 

‘ 14.762 

16,477 

120.0 

107.5 

Algeria i) ... . 

54 

38 

62 

96 

68 

III 

142.4 

87.1 

Bgypt. 

43.598 

42.591 

42.314 

77.854 

76,055 

75.561 

102.4 

103.0 

Eritrea. 

88 

66 

138 

I 157 

118 

247 

133.3 

63.7 


l) Oran only. 


V. DB. 


jfc * 

A Hstvia : The maize v‘=italks are generally short but the cobs are numerous and 
of normal size. 

Bulgaria: The heavy rains which fell towards the end of AugUvSt greatly favoured 
the growth of maize. 

Hungary : Owing to the drought, the growth of maize is backward. ‘ ISIany ears 
ate withered or badly developed. Grain formation is defective. In the regions where 
moisture was sufficient, the crop is well developed, but grain formation has been slow 
owing to the cool weather. 

Italy : Maize has been damaged by drought. 

Portugal: Persistent drought in August damaged crops and production was esti¬ 
mated to be poor. 

Rumania : At the beginning of September, according to official reports received 
by the Ministry of Agriculture of S^umania, the situation of the maize crop was as 
follows. The maize crop had need of moisture in the B 5 .T§.gan steppe (Department of 
Taloiiiita), in the Carpathian districts of Muntenia and of Oltenia. The rains that fell in 
the first days of September completely satisfied this need of moisture. In the remainder 
of the country the rainfall was too abundant and prevented the normal development 
of the maize crop. 

This year the sowing of maize was carried out very late on accoiuit of the cold 
and rainy spring in the whole country and of the floods in Transylvania, Bukovina 
and Moldavia. Growth is a week late in the Banat, two weeks late in Oltenia and 
, 23 to 30 days late in the remainder of the coimtry. 

Taking account of the unfavourable weather conditions which had recently pre¬ 
vailed (first week of September), it was considered probable that, in the hilly districts 
and in the North of the country the maize would not be able to ripen fully everywhere. 
“The threatened area may be estimated at 30 % of the total area. 


** St. 9 Ingl 
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On the plains of the Theiss, the Danube and the Ptut, which are the ptincipal 
producing districts, the maize will fully ripen. 

Czechoslovakia: In Slovakia, which is the most important centre for this crop, 
maize has suffered from drought. 

Yugoslavia: Rainfall during xlugust was very favourable to the growth of the 
maize crop, production of which promises to be very abundant. 

Argentina (Telegram of September 19): Weather conditions for the maize sowings 
are very favourable and moisture facilitates the preparation of the soil. 

Chile : The area sown to maize in 1932-33 was 164,000 acres against 134,000 in 
1931-32 and 95,600 on the average of the five years ending 1930-31. Percentages 122.2 
and 171.1. 

United States : The crop condition of maize deteriorated during the last week 
of August in some parts of the belt. Little improvement was noted in the northeni 
Ohio Valley. Iowa and Missouri crops were fair. Maize had begun to ripen at the 
beginning of September but parts of the Ohio Valley needed prolonged warmth. In 
the (Second week of September no change was reported. The grain was well ripened on 
September 21. 

Mexico : Maize production began in July with yields varying from average to 
good. 

Palestine : Unirrigated maize crops have been fed green for the most part, owing: 
to lack of soil moisture. Yields are extremely poor, from 10 to 30 % of the average.. 
The early crop in Northern Palestine is slightly better. 

French Morocco : In August maize production began at Meknes, Casablanca and 
Marrakech. In Doukkala, maize yields were very inregular but seemed very good in 
Ouled bon Azziz. 

Tanganyika : The amount of maize available for sale on i July 1933 was esti¬ 
mated at 72,000 centals (128,000 bushels). 

Tunis .* Weather conditions have in general been rather favourable for* the growth 
of maize and sorghum. 


RICE 

Spain : According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to rice this year 
will be about 116,000 acres against 123,000 acres in 1932 and 119,000 acres on the 
average of 1927-31. Percentages: 94.8 and 98-0. 

The corresponding production is -estimated at about 6,500,000 centals (14,500,000 
bushels) against 7,000,000 centals (15,600,000 bushels) and 6,500,000 centals (14,500,000 
bushels on the average of 1927-31. Percentages : 93*2 and 99.9. 

Italy : Growing conditions for rice remain good. 

United States : Rice production is estimated at 23,940,000 centals (52,200,000 
bushels) compared with 17,710,000 (30,356,000) in 1932 and 19,776,000 (43,947,000) 
bn the average for 1927-31; percentages : 135.2 and 121.1. 
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Mexico : Crop condition of rice varies from average to good in the principal centres 
of production. 

British Malaya : The weather during the month of July was normal throughout 
the Peninsula except for North Perak, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, where the rainfall 
was slightly in excess of the average for July. Activities in the preparation of land and 
sowing of the new crop were reported from the important padi areas of Kedah, Province 
Wellesley, and Krian. The planting of dry padi was in full swing in Kelantan towards 
the end of the month when favourable weather for the operation was experienced. In 
Negri Sembilan, transplanting was practically completed except for Kuala Pilah district 
where, as in some districts of Perak, padi cultivation operations were suffering some 
delay from rival claims on the time of the cultivator provided by a ripening fruit crop 
and the rise in the price of rubber, which has had the effect of inducing increasred interest 
ill the rubber crop at the expense of the padi crop. In Malacca, transplanting was in 
progress in the Jasin and Alor Gajah districts. The planted crop in Selangor, Pahang 
and the major portion of Negri Sembilan was reported to be making good progress. 
The attempt at th^ production of a short inier-season padi crop at Sri Menanti in !NegTi 
Sembilan was not proving ver}’’ successful owing to lack of interest by the cultivators 
concerned, 

Formosa : Growing conditions of vSecond crop rice were good. The weather was 
generally favourable and .slight damage was reported. 

India : In Bengal rainfall in AugUvSt was mostly moderate to heavy. At the end 
of the month the transplantation of winter paddy was advanced ; the lian^esting of 
autumn paddy was progressing. In Bihar and Orissa rainfall was general and in many 
districts heavy with damage by Hooding in a few districts. * Moderate to heavy rains 
fell in Madras during August. Sowing and transplanting of paddy was proceeding in 
the Circars and the Deccan. 

Egypt: Grow'th of the rice crop is progressing owing to favourable weather and ade¬ 
quate irrigation water. Production is forecast at 12,905,600 centals (28.677,000 bushels) 
against 12,135,000 (26,966,000) in 1932 and 7,984,000 (17,743,000), 1927-31 average; 
percentages : 106.3 and 161.6. Crop condition as on i September : loi for the Sefi crop 
and 100 for the nili, against 100 and 100 at the same date last year. 

Tanganyika : The amounts of rice and paddy available for sale on ist July 1933 
were estimated at 223,000 and 132,000 centals (496,000 and 292,000 bushels) respec¬ 
tively. 


POTATOES 

Austria : At the end of August, the growth of potatoes was backward, lifting 
of early potatoes is in progress. Yields vary greatly and quality is not very satis¬ 
factory. Main crop potatoes are in general satisfactory. 

Irish Free State: The weather during August was ideally sumnierlike with rain 
on only a few days. If anything the heat was rather prolonged for the good of the 
crops. No damage to crops was however reported. 

France : Potatoes were too much damaged by the long drought to increase in 
weight after the rains of the first half of September which, nevertheless, improved the 
situation. ’ 
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Great Britain and Northern Irelind : Tlie prospects of the potato crop in Irelind 
were not quite so good as in the previous month. Excellent crops of early \driely 
potatoes were raised and the lifting of the varieties was practically completed at the 
end of the month The main crop, however, is not expected to yield as wcdl as in 
1932, particularly^ where planting was done late in the season. Although blight was 
ptevalent, it did not become a menace, spraying and unfavourable weather comlilions 
keeping it in check There is little evidence of blighted tubers in crops at pieseiit 

Potatoes, 


COUNTRIES 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% ms 1 


1932 
=! 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

1 -IX -1933 

1 -V 111-1933 

i-ix-r932 

Thousand acres | 







a) 

b) 

e) 

a) 

b) 

C) 

c) 

b) 

c) 

Gemany. . . j 

605 

6,532 

624 

6.490 

593 

6,388 

97.1 

100.7 

102.2 

102.3 

2.7 

- 

- 

2.6 

2.5 



2,6 

- 

- 

•Austria .... 


511 

467 

... 


2.5 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 


2.6 

— 

— 

Belgium . , , 

404 

435 

415 

92.7 

97.2 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

37 

37 

29 

100.0 

128.9 

150 

— 

— 

150 



150 

— 

— 

•Denmaik . . . 


172 

163 

... 

- . . 

— 

— 

94 

— 

— 

93 

— 

— 

98 

Spam .... 

976 

1.033 

889 

94,5 

109.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia .... 

171 

166 

165 

103.0 

103.5 






75 

— 


94 

Iri^sh Free Stale . 

352 

348 

357 

101.3 

98.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

—. 

— 

Finland .... 

200 

190 

176 

105,2 

113.6 



- 



99 

118 



France t) 

3.419 

3,442 

3,585 

99.3 

95.4 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


England and Wales 

518 

504 

479 

102,8 

108.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Scotland . . . 

153 

149 

137 

103.0 

111.3 

... 


95 

105 


.. 



... 

Grutci* . . . 

z) 46 

38 

27 

121.4 

171.6 

— 

— 

— 



B 

— 


... 

Hungary .... 

735 

738 

674 

99.6 

1090 

— 

— 

— 

0 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

Italy. 

987 

1,022 

871 

966 

113.3 


— 

— 

B 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 

Ivilt'Ul 

257 

253 

216 

101.7 

118.9 

— 

— 

— 

B 

B 

B 


— 

— 

Lithuania . . . 

441 

428 

356 

103.0 

123.7 

113 

— 

— 

113 


— 

117 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

100.3 

— 

— 

3.2 


B 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

Malta .... 

7 

7 

7 

95.6 

97.9 

— 

— 

— 

HI 


— 

— 

— 


♦Nonvay .... 


123 

119 

• • • 


— 

— 

93 

— 

— 

95 

104 

— 

— 

Netherlands. . . 

’‘379 

435 

425 

87.1 

’8^3 

3)71 

— 

— 

3)75 

— 

— 

3) 78 


— 

Foland..... 

6,769 

6.709 

6.410 

100.9 

105.6 


— 

— 

3)3.4 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Rumania . , 

484 

471 

491 

102.8 

98 7 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•STveden. .... 


338 

340 



103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

114 

— 

— 

Switzerland. . . 

‘’ii7 

115 

116 

roV.9 

ibV.i 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

87 

Czechoslova- j s) 

96 

94 

79 

102.0 

121.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

kia "i /) 

1.735 

1,718 

1,695 

101.1 

102.4 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 


— 

2.7 


— 

Canada .... 

525 

521 

574 

100.7 

91.5 


_ 

80 

_ 

— 

84 

_ 


91 

United States. . 

3.223 

3,371 

3,208 

95.6 

100.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Syria and I^banon 

17 

18 

17 

94.3 

98.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria t) ... 

31 

24 

26 

126.5 

120.1 

... 


... 


- 

95 

- 

100 

- 

Total . . . 

29,258 

29,421 

28,445 

99.4 

102.8 

i 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 591 
*) Countries not included m the total. — s) j^ly potatoes. — t) Late potatoes. — 1 ) Areas sown to on I June. — c; Un- 
PTOcial calculated data. — 3) Middle of the previous month. 


being lifted. In the eastern counties of Scotland the growth of potatoes was checked 
tod the crop ripened rather prematurely’’ as a consequence of the dry conditions. In 
the West the rainfall was sufficient for the development of the tubers but the liaulnis 
npw show signs of disease. Crop condition was not so good as a month ago. In 
3 ®ttgland and Wales the potato crop is ripening too rapidly owing to the dry weather 
tod the tubers are smaller than usual except in the Northwest where rain lias fallen. 
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The crop generally appears to be free from disease and where lifted the tubers are 
vsound and in good condition. The yield per acre is forecast at 6.4 tons per acre 
or 0.2 tons above the ten year average. 

Hungary : At mid-September, the production of early potatoes was in progress 
in many districts. Owing to the drought, the tubers are generally not very well 
developed. 

Lithuania : Weather conditions were, in general favourable to potatoes. During 
the latter half of August there was an excess of moisture which didhiot, however, 
cause any damage. 

Production of potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

English measijse.s | 

American measures | 

% 1933 

19.33 

1932 

Average 1 
1927 to I 93 ij 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1932 

ss 100 

Average 

100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

Germany i) . . . 

66,489 

61,789 

62,078 

110,814 

102,980 

103,462 

107.6 

107.1 

Belgium. 

79,226 

97,864 

76.679 

132,041 

163,103 

127,797 

81.0 

103.3 

Bulgaria .... 

1,698 

2,134 

1,000 

2,829 

3,556 

1,667 

79.6 

169.7 

Estonia. 

14,793 

17,258 

16.374 

24.655 

28,762 

27,289 

85.7 

90.3 

Spain. 

91,411 

110.799 

92,242 

152,348 

184.662 

153,734 

82.5 

99.1 

Finland .... 

24,751 

21,680 

17,978 

41.251 

36,133 

29,963 

114.2 

137,7 

Hungary .... 

46,374 

34.336 

39,386 

77.289 

57,226 

65.642 

135.1 

117.7 

Latvia. 

25,649 

26,569 

19,323 

. 42.748 

44.281 

32,204 

96.5 

132.7 

Lusemburg . . . 

3,724 

4,854 

4,078 

6.207 

8,091 

6,796 

76.7 

91.3 

Malta. 

451 

564 

645 

752 

941 

1,075 

80.0 

70.0 

Netherlands . . . 

64.651 

81,130 

72,255 

107,749 

135,215 

120,423 

79.7 

89.5 

Poland. 

621,706 

660,827 

652,888 

1.035.155 

1,101,357 

1.088,125 

94.1 

95.2 

Sw edcn. 

35.869 

47,039 

34,432 

59.781 

78,397 

57.386 

76.3 

' 104.2 

Switzerland . . , 

16,700 

14,438 

15,368 

27.833 

24,063 

25,613 

115.7 

108.7 

Czechoslovakia i) . 

6,832 

7,533 

6,612 

11,387 

12.555 

11.020 

90.7 

103.3 

United States . . 

175.601 

214.607 

220,269 

292,668 

357.679 

367,116 

81.8 

79.7 

Eritrea. 

4 

7 

4 

7 

11 

7 

66.7 

107.5 


i) Early potaioe$. 


Luxemburg: Persistent drought and the ahnost absolute lack of rains during 
August were detrimental to the normal growth of potatoes, production of which is 
rather mediocre. 

Netherlands : The crop condition of potatoes is fairly good and in some regions 
even very good. 

S'WiUerland : The potato crop continues to show a favourable appearance. 

, Czechoslovakia : The prolonged droitght from mid-July to mid-August w'as unfav¬ 
ourable to the crops. Rains in the latter half of August were nevertheless beneficial 
and, if moisture is adequate, pptatoes may continue to fill out. 

Chile : Area sown of potatoes in 1932-33 has been 137,900 acres against 126,700 
in 1931-32 and 102,700 on the average of the five years ending 1930-31. Percentages : 
108.9 au’i 134.2- 

Palestine : Very poor yields are expected from potato crops, owing to lack of soil 
moisture. 
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SUGAR SEASON 

At the end of August, in most of the European beet producing countries, 
the general state of the sugar beet crops was worSe than at the end of July when 
it was fairly promising. This deterioration was due to the drought which was 


Acreage of su^ar-beet. 


COUNTRIES 


1933 *) 

1932 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

% 

1933 

Average 



1 acres 


s= 100 

Oermany. ...... 


680,758 

541.025 

1,014,242 

126 

67 

Austria. 


109,000 

105.500 

80.693 

103 

135 

Belgium. 


130,985 

132,109 

148,720 

99 

88 

Bulgaria. 


27,200 

29,700 

45,149 

92 

60 

Denmark. 


106,000 

93,916 

90,842 

113 

117 

Spaia. 


200.000 

201,488 

185,230 

98 

107 

Irish Free State . . 


13,600 

13.686 

13,351 

99 

102 

Finland . 


6,800 

5,856 

5,283 

116 

129 

France. 


648,686 

617,200 

644.485 

105 

101 

Great Britain. . . . 


365.700 

255.648 

244.944 

145 

149 

Hungary. 


108,204 

104,564 

167,468 

103 

65 

Italy . .. 


210,640 

207.334 

267,555 

102 

79 

Latvia . 


32,000 

21.323 

1 ) 7,191 

151 

45 

Lithuania. 


8,900 

13.141 

3) 6,978 

68 

127 

Netherlands . . . . . 


116,964 

• 99.271 

141,020 

118 

83 

Roland. 


255,800 

286.792 

498,624 

89 

51 

Rumania. ..... 


98.800 

45.420 

126.905 

218 

78 

Sweden . 


121,454 

100,720 

' 90.593 

121 

134 

Switzerland .... 


4,000 

3,500 

3,390 

114 

117 

Czechoslovakia . . , 


358,400 

360,601 

594,327 

99 

60 

Yugoslavia . 


53.047 

81.887 

124.182 

65 

43 

Total Europe a) 


3,656,938 

3,320,681 

4,501,172 

no 

81 

U.S.S.R . 


3,240,000 

3 ) 3,123,000 

2,282,002 

104 

142 

Total Europe &) 


6,896,938 

6,443,681 

6,783,174 ' 

107 

102 

Canada . 


42,000 

45.000 

48.273 

93 

87 

United States . , . 


945,000 

812,000 

708.200 

116 

133 

Total North America 


987,000 

857,000 

756,473 

115 

130 

Japan . 


22.151 

24,076 

23.567 

92 

94 

Turkey . 


55,708 

37,383 

21,642 

149 

257 

Total Asia . 

. . 

77,859 

61,459 

45,209 

127 

172 

GEjTSRAr, TOTALS. . . 

i a ) 

1 i ) 

4.721.797 

7.961.797 

4.239.140 

7.362.140 

5,302,854 

7,584,856 

111 

108 

89 

105 


*) Approximate data* — a) Not includinar U. S. S. R. — h) Including U. S.S. R — i) Average 1929 to 1931. — 
3) Year 1931. — 3 ) Harvested area; sown area was 4,038,000 acres. 


prolonged during nearly -the whole cf August. ’ Growth was slow% the roots re¬ 
mained small and the leaves began to yellow with the result that in the last ten 
days of the month, the situation was rather poor in some countries for example, 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia. In the first half of September, with 
♦ some rainfall, the situation improved, particularly in Poland*, where, at the end 
of August, the condition of beet had given rise to anxiety; towards the middle 
of September, after some copious rains and a fall in the temperature, which 
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1933-34 Campaign —Analysis of S%igar, Beets, 


COUNTRIES 

1 Average weight of root 

Average tveight of lea ves 

I Sugar content | 

1 Weight of sugar per root 

1933 

1932 

1927 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1927 

I 93 X 

1933 

1932 

1927 

1931 

1933 

' 1932 

1927 

1931 


oz. 

02 . 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

% i 

% 

% 

oz. 

oz. j 

oz. 


4th WEEK OF AUGUST. 


‘Germany . . . 

11.8 

13.7 

12.6 

16.0 

18.8 

17.8 

15.9 

15.6 

14.8 

1.8 

2.1 

1.8 

Denmark. . . 

13.1 

— 

8.1 

15.1 

— 

13.5 

14.! 

— 

12.9 

1.5 

— 

1.0 

France .... 

12.1 

14.9 

12.1 

14.5 

19.5 

I) 17.3 

14.8 

12.6 

15.2 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

Netherlands. . 

21.1 

— 

2 ) 16.6 

— 

— 

— 

15.8 

— 

2 ) 15.7 

3.5 

— 

26 

Czechoslovakia 

11.8 ! 

14.7 

1 

13.5 

13,3 

16.5 

14.0 

16.2 

15.9 

15.3 

1.9 

2.3 

2.1 


EAST WEEK OF AUGUST. 


'Germany. 

12.9 

14.8 

— 

15.8 

17.4 

— 

16.3 

15.7 

— 

2.1 

2.3 



Belgium. 

16.1 

17.0 

2 ) 16.3 

22.9 

27.5 

2 ) 20.0 

14.7 

14.0 

2) 16.1 

2.4 

2.4 

2 ) 

2.6 

Denmark. 

14.8 

— 

3) 11.2 

14.7 

— 

3 ) 13.0 

14.7 


3) 15.5 

2.2 

— 

3) 

1.7 

France. 

13.5 

— 

4 ) 12.9 

14.2 

— 

4) 17.7 

15.2 

— 

4) 16.9 

2,0 

— 

4) 

2.2 

Czechoslovakia . . 

12.5 

16.1 

1 

5 ) 14.9 

12.3 ; 

1 

16.0 

5) 14.9 

17.0 

16.7 

5) 15.6 

2.1 

2.7 

5) 

2.3 


ist WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany. 

14.3 

16.2 

14.3 

15.0 

16.6 

17.9 

17.2 

16.1 

15.8 

2.4 

2.5 

Denmark. 

16.0 


12.4 

14,3 

— 

15.1 

15.5 

— 

15.2 

2.5 


Finland. 

12.4 

153 

6) 12.1 

21.1 

26.4 

6)21.8 

12.9 

13.6 

6) 12.7 

1.6 

2.1 

France. 

14.4 

16.2 

3) 14.4 

13.8 

20.2 

3 ) 19.4 

16.1 

14.4 

3 ) 16.5 

2.3 

2.3 

NcUierlandb, , , , 

25.1 

— 

7) 19.2 

— 

— 

— 

17.0 

— 

7) 14.8 

4.3 

... 

Czechoslovakia . . 

13.2 

1 

16.8 

15.3 

,1.3 j 

13.7 

13.3 

17.9 

17.3 

16.5 

2.4 i 

1 

2.9 


2nd WEEK OF SEI>TEIVIBER. 


Germany. 

15.1 

18.1 

15.5 

13.8 

16.4 

17.9 

18.4 

16.6 

16.5 

2.7 

3.0 

Belgium. 

18,7 

20.6 

7) 18.7 

21.3 

27,0 

7) 26.9 

16.5 

14.9 

7) 14.7 

2,7 

3.1 

Denmark. 

17.2 

18.1 

13.7 

13.8 

15.0 

15.5 

16.4 

14.7 

16.0 

2,8 

2.7 

Finland. 

15.5 

17.8 

14.9 

23.5 

25.6 

25.2 

14.4 

14.7 

13.2 

2.2 

3.6 

France. 

14.5 

17.2 

8) 16.3 

12.6 

16.9 

S) 20.8 

17.9 

15.9 

8) 15.6 

2.6 

2.7 

Czechoslovakia . . 

14.0 

17.4 

16.2 

11.0 

12.6 

13.0 

18.6 

17.9 

17.2 

2.6 

3.1 


3rd WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany . 

16.6 

18.7 1 

9) 

16.9 

14.3 

15.4 

9) 

18.2 

18.6 

16.7 1 

9) 

16,7 

3.0 

3.1 

9) 

2.8 

Denmark. 

18.3 

— 1 

14.7 

13.4 

— 

14.9 

17.2 


16.7 

3.1 


2,5 

Finland. 

16.4 

20.1 

6) 

14.1 

24.8 

27.7 

6) 

23.1 

15.3 

I5.I 

6) 

15.3 

2.5 

3.0 

0) 

2.2 

France. 

160 

18.3 , 


17.1 

12.3 

17.9 


18.9 

17.8 

17.0 1 

16.6 

2.9 

3.1 

2.7 

Czechoslovalda . . 

14.3 

17,8 


16.9 

10.4 

11.7 


12.3 

19.0 

18.2 


17.6 

2.7 

3.2 


3.0 


I) Average 1927 to 1929 and 1931. 2) Year 1929. — 3 ) Average 1929 to 1931. — 4 ) Average 1929 and 1930. — 

5) Average 1927, 1930 and 1931. — 6 ) Average 1928 to 1931. — 7 ) Year 1927. — 8 ) Average 1927 and 1929 to 1931. — 
9 ) Average 1927, 1928, 1930 and 1931. 


improved tlie situation, an average crop was hoped for. In Germany and Cze¬ 
choslovakia the condition of sugar beet crops improved a little remaining, however, 
not too satisfactory, owing to the inadequacy of moisture. 

In France, where the situation was still poor, rains in September were 
particularly propitious. 
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vSuinmarising, for the whole of the European countries it may be said that 
in the first half of September the general condition of beet had improved compared 
with the state at the end of August, though on the whole, the growth of beet,, 
owing to drought, was a little backward, the roots were rather small for the period 
of the year and the leaves were sometimes yellowed. The general state is therefore- 
inferior to that in the first few days of August and in many cases also to the av¬ 
erage for the corresponding period of previous years. 


Sugar Beet 


Crop condition (f) 



ist September, 

1933 

ist August, 1933 

ist September 

, 1933 


a) 

6 ) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Germany. 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

_ 

— 

Austria. 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

Belgium .. 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

no 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Denmark. 

101 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

104 

— 

— 

Scotland. 

105 

— 


105 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Netherlands i). 

74 

— 

— 

75 

— 

— 

77 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

123 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

— 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

2.5 


— 

Canada. , .. 

- 

- 

83 

1 - 

- 

83 

- 

— 

94 


I) 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 591. 
Middle of preceding month. 


In the U. S. S. R., weather conditions were fairly propitious to the growth 
of the beet, rains were abundant and in some regions so copious as to favour the 
diffusion of weeds. Eield work was effected fairly regularly and in any case 
better than last year. Production of beet is on the whole forecast to be a little 
smaller than the very abundant one of 1930 (310 million centals or 15,450,000 sh. 
tons). 

E. R. 

jK * ♦ 

Austria : At the end of August the appearance of sugar beet was generally good. 
The roots were already fairly well developed. 

Irish Free State : The weather during August was ideally smnmerlike with rain 
on only a few days. If anything the heat was rather prolonged for the good of the 
crops. No damage to crops was however reported. 

France : Rainfall, after a long period of drought, was too late and inadequate for 
an increase in weight; on the whole, however, crop condition was average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Scotland the crop condition of sugar beet 
at the baginning of September was good. Progress made was very satisfactory. In 
England and Wales the weather during August was mostly hot and dry. Yields of 
sugar-beet are expected to be below the average in most districts but the sugar content 
is likely to tbe appreciably higher than usual. 

Hungary : Towards 3E2iid-September sugar beet began to safer from the drought. 
For the growth of the roots, more warmth and moisture will be necessary. Gathering, 
has begun sporadically. 
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Netherlands : Sugar beet promise good yields following the rains which have 
compensated for the damage caused by the drought. 

Switzerland: vSugar beet crops have suffered somewhat owing to drought. 

Czechoslovakia : Dry, warm weather from mid-July to mid-August, was unfavour¬ 
able to the crops; despite beneficial rains in the latter lialf of Atfgust, crop condition 
of sugar beet on i September was below that of July r. 

The weather in the first half of September was rather dry, fine and cold ; rain 
fell nearly everywhere but was quite insufficient to compensate for the eftocts of the 
prolonged drought. 

U. S. S. R. : The beet sowings have been finished 25 days earlier than last yeat 
in the Ukraine which comprises about 4/5 of the area cultivated in the Union. Field 
work has been better carried out and the loss of sowings by adversities, which last 
year reached 23 % of the area sown, is this year only 0.6 %. The gro-wth of the 
plants is quite satisfactory. Harvesting, which began at mid-September, confirms 
the forecasts made of a good yield. The Ukrainian Government has finally fixed 
at 220,000,000 centals (11,000,000 short tons), the quantity which should bo delivered 
to the Ukranian sugar factories. In the central Black Kartli region, another important 
beet producing centre, production is also forecast to be good, with an average yield 
of about 107 centals (5.4 short tons) per acre. 


Production of Sugar-beet 


COUNTRIES 

Engli.sh measures 

1 American measures 

1 % 1933 

1933 

193a 

Average 
1927 to 1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 
X 927 to X 931 

193a 

B* 100 

Average 
a= 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

% 

Belgium .... 

35,058 

38,274 

38,414 

1,753 

1.914 

1.921 

91.6 

91.3 

Bulgaria .... 

4,098 

5.291 

5,893 

205 

265 

295 

77.5 

69.5 

Spain. 

55,116 

44,859 

42,920 

2,756 

2.243 

2,146 

122.9 

128.4 

Hungary .... 

19,769 

18,717 

30.545 

988 

936 

1,527 

105.6 

64.7 

Netherlands. . . 

37.578 

34,613 

4M92 

1,879 

1,731 

2,060 

Mkm 

91.2 

Sweden .... 

30,014 

34.261 

21,814 

1,501 

1,713 

1,091 

87,6 

137.6 

United-States . . 

205,400 

181,400 

157,084 

10,270 

9,070 

7,854 

113.2 

130.8 


United States : Sugar cane production is estimated at 64,660,000 centals (3,233,000 
short tons) compared with 67,180,000 (3,359,boo) in 1932 and 50,072,000 (2,504,000) 
on the average for 1927-1931 ; percentages : 96.2 and 129.i; crop condition on September 
I was 8r % of the normal average yield. The estimate of sugar production remains 
unchanged from that published in the August Crop Report. 

Dutch Guiana : Rainfall during the second quarter was very favourable to sugar 
cane which had suffered greatly from the previous drought. 

Barbados : Production of vSugar in 1932-33 is now estimated at 2,151,000 centals 
(107,500 short tons) as compared with 1,865,000 (93,000) in 193X-32 and 1,338,000 
(6,700) the average for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages : 115.3 and 160.8. 
Production of fancy mola*sses, expressed in terms of sugar, is ^64,000 centals (23,000 
short tons) as against 432,000 (22,000) in 1931-32 and 442,000 (22,000) on the average. 
Percentages: 107,3 










Mexico : July weather was on the whole wanii and dry. At the beginning of the 
month harvesting had been finished in the principal centres of production with satisfac¬ 
tory yields. 

St. Eltts-Nevis : Sugar crop in 1932-33 is estimated at 541,000 centals (27,100 
short touvs) as compared with 447,000 (22,400) in 1931-32 and 367,000 (18,400), the 
average for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages : 123.0 and 147.5. 

Tyinidad and 'Tobago : The 1932-33 record crop, which exceeds b^^ far any pre¬ 
vious one, reaches 2,705,000 centals (135,000 short tons) as against 2,186,000 (109,000} 
in 1932-32 and 1,800,000 (90,000) the average for the preceding quinquennium. Per¬ 
centages: 123.7 and 150.2. 

Owing to the unprofitable condition of cocoa and coconuts, many pioprietors in 
the sugar area had converted their small cocoa holdings into .sugar farms, and more 
were doing so owing to the more attractive price obtained for sugar canes, but it hap¬ 
pened that more canes were planted than the usines or factories could grind and many 
farmers w^ere left with canes on their hands. It is hoped that some remedy may be 
found to get some of them out of their present difficulties but there will be a few to 
whom no relief can be given. 

Formosa : Growing conditions of the cane planted from last summer to this spring 
were fairly good. The weather was generally favourable. 

India: In the United Provinces rainfall varied during August, being insufficient 
in some districts and causing damage in others. In the Punjab some damage was caused 
by rain and insects but condition at the beginning of September was average to good. 
In Bihar and Orissa rainfall was mostly general and in some distrlAs heavy. 

Por the whole of India conditions of the sugar cane crop at the time of planting 
were favourable and condition and prospects of the crop towards the end of August were 
on the whole, reported to be generally good. 

Egypt: Growth of the sugar cane crop and formation of intemodesare .satisfactory 
owing to favourable weather. Hoeing and manuring of late areas are over. The pro¬ 
duction of sugar cane in 1932-33, according to the final figure, was 49,818,000 centals 
(2,491,000 short tons), against 46,903,000 (2,345,000) in 1931-32 and an average of 
37,470,000 (1,873,000) during the five seasons ending 1930-31 ; percentages: 106.2 
and 133.0, Crop condition as on i September: 100 against 102 last year. 

Madagascar : The area under sugar cane for production in 1933-34 was a little 
above that of last season (57,000 acres against 55,000 or 3.3 %) and much larger 
by 20.6 % than the average of the preceding five years (47,000). 

Production of cane is estimated at 4,960,000 centals (248,000 short tons) and that 
of sugar at 176,000 (9,000) or about the same as last .season. 

Mauritius : Production of cane sugar in the season 1933-34 is estimated to be 
4,894,000 centals {244,700 short tons) against 5,450,000 (272,500) in 1932-33 and 
4,826,000 (241,300) on the average of the five seasons ending 1931-32. Percentages: 
89.8 and 101.4. 

U^ion of South Africa: The condition of sugar cane in August showed a slight 
. improvement over the previous month, being 15 % below^ normal during July. Rainfall 
was however, still insufficient, but the situation in regard to cane rejections by the 
mills as a result of the low sucrose content had greatly improved. 
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VINES 

August was marked by nearly complete drought which began at mid-July 
in the western Mediterranean basin and spread over most of the viticultural 
regions of the northern hemisphere. 

These weather conditions prevented any invasion of cryptogamic disease 
and no important attacks of insect pests were reported, with the result that the 
vines are generally healthy. 


V%nes, 


COUNTRIES 

Area | 

Crop Condition (f) 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 
= 100 

Aver. 
= 100 

I- 

IS -19 

33 

1 -V 111-1933 

r-rX '1932 

1,000 acres 







a) 

h) 

c) 

a) 

&) 

c) 

a) 

&) 

c) 

Germany. 

206 

205 

202 

100.7 

102.1 

2.9 

— 


2.9 

— 

— 

2.8 

_ 

_ 

Austria 5 ). . . , 


70 

77 



2.7 

— 

— 

2.6 



2.3 


— 

Bulgaria. 

229 

222 

208 

102.8 

110.0 

130 

— 

— 

130 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

Spain 5 ) .... . 

3,541 

3,526 

3,482 

100.4 

101.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France. 

4,042 

4,006 

3,761 

100.9 

107.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Luxemburg . . . 

3 

3 

3 

98.5 

90.5 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 


— 

33 

Switzerland . . . 

33 

32 

33 

103.1 

99.5 



55 


— 

62 


.... 

85 

Czecoslovakia . . 

49 

47 

43 

103.5 

113.5 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria and I^banon 

118 

130 

117 

90.4 

100.8 


... 

... 

- 


80 

- 


90 

Algeria. 

929 

914 

710 

101.6 

130.8 





100 

-M 




Tunis s) .... 

99 

99 

77 

lOO.O 

127.7 

1*20 

— 


120 

Mr 


120 




(f) For the explanation of si«jns and hsfures indicating crop condition, see Cereals tabic and note on page 591. — 
0 Area bearing. 


They checked colouring and growth of the grapes, however, in the vineyards 
of the west Mediterranean basin, particularly in Spain, Portugal and, to a smaller 
extent, also in the south of France and Italy and in Algeria. Storm rains which 
fell in places at the end of August and in the first half of September, were rather 
beneficial, permitting ripening to be completed under good conditions, but in 
some vineyards where the vintage was in progress, caused considerable though 
localised damage. 

The warm, dry weather was, on the contrary, entirely favourable to the vines 
in the more northern and eastern regions, in the west, the centre and the east of 
France, in the north of Italy, and in central and Danubian regions, but the storms 
of September also caused important damage, especially in Greece, 

At mid-September, the crop situation was as follows. 

In France and Algeria quality was good, and even very good ; quantity 
was on the whole a good average. 

In Italy quality was on the whole good, and quantity considerably smaller 
than that of last year, even, in general, probably below the average. 

In the Iberian Peninsula - Spain and Portugal - results vary greatly with 
a fairly large deficit compared with the average. 
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In the Danubian countries, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
forecasts also vary greatly, as regards both quality and quantity, the latter 
appearing to be on the whole about average and fairly close to that of last year,, 
In Central Europe, Switzerland, Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
quantity is frequently not very abundant, but good quality is hoped for, 

Lastly, in Greece and in Asia Minor production is partly compromised by 
drought and storms. 

Production this year on the whole promises to be about average and probably 
below that of last year as regards quantity but much superior nearly everywhere 
with respect to quality. 

Trade activity is reduced and prices show a slight tendency to weaken. 

P. d. V. 


Germany : Owing to the dry, warm August weather, the growth of the vines was 
further favoured. The crop is quite good. Disease and insect pests are not important. 
Crop prospects are satisfactory, particularly as regards quality. 

Attsiria : At the end of August, the growth of grapes was still backward. The 
sale of table grapes lias begun. 

Spain : Drought damaged the vines, which had in some regions, also been 
attacked by cryptogamic disease. 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of grapes this year 
will be about 63.5 million centals against 77.6 million centals in 1932 and 82.0 million 
centals of the average for the five years ending 1931. Percentages: 82.5 and 77.5. 
The production of wine will be about 410.6 million Imperial gallons (493.1 million 
American gallons) against 466.1 million Imperial gallons (560.0 million American 
gallons) and 496.0 million Imperial gallons (595.5 million American gallons) on the 
average of the five yeans ending 1931. Percentages 88*1 and 82.S. 

France ; At the beginnins of September vines were in excellent condition. In 
the South, lack of water was reported at the beginning of the vintage and production 
was forecast to be below the average. During the first half of September rainfall flooded 
a large number of rivers in the South and covered large areas of vines about to be har¬ 
vested, causing great damage. 

Greece : Heavy rainfall on three consecutive days towards the end of Axignst caused 
fairly considerable damage to the vineyards, especially in the regions of PelopoimesUvS, 
tire production centre for dry raisins. 

Hungary : The cool weather and low night temperatures prevent the normal 
growth ot the fruit. Ripening is proceeding very slowh". 

Italy : Wine grapes are ripening normally. 

Luxemburg: Vines in general promise to yield well. Little cryptogamic disease 
has so far been reported. On about August 10, violent storms, accompanied by liail, 
dtaaged part of the vines in several districts of the Mozelle area. 

Portugal: Owing to the weather, crop condition of ^anes is not good and a poor 
crop is forecast. 
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Rumania : At the beginning of vSeptember, the crop condition of vines was average. 
At this period wine production was forecast to be larger than that of lavSt year but of 
less good quality compared with the preceding one. 

Switzerland : The vineyards promise only a poor crop. The growth of grapes luis 
been rather hindered by drought in certain districts. If the weather remains favour¬ 
able, wine of good quality may be anticipated. 

United States : Production of grapes is estimated at 34,440,000 centals (1.722,000 
short tons) compared with ^4,075,000 (2,204,000) in 1932 and 45,667,000 (2,283,000), 
the average of 1927-31; perceiitagevS: 78.1 and 75.4. Crop condition on i Seirtember, 
was 63.7 against 76.7 at the same date of last year. Wine production is estimated 
at 291,000 Imperial gallons (350,000 American gallons). 

Palestine : Irrigated vineyards for table grapes have produced fair to good crops, 
whilst those on the plains and along the foothills are in poor condition, and many old 
vines have dried up or will dry up before winter. The prospects vary from 30 to 50 % 
of a normal crop. Wine-grapes are poor everywhere owing to adverse weather conditions. 
The prospect^ are from 25 to 50 % of a nonual crop. The vintage commenced on 
August 3. 

French Morocco : In Savigtiy, the vintage began in AugUvSt. In eastern ^Morocco 
the great heat injured the growth of the fruit; some plants have been Qiitirely withered. 
Mists at the end of July gave rise to some cryptogamic disease. The attacks were more 
serious and where sulphate of copper treatment was carried out in good time, no mildew 
occurred. In the Taxa region, the vintage began earlier than last year. The crop 
will without doubt be not very abundant owing to cher^iii and stornivS and hail on August 4. 
At Fez the vintage was begimiiug. In the Mekiies region, sirocco caused'some damage 
near Bou Felbrane but the crop will be larger than the preceding one owing to the increase 
of the vineyards. At Rabat the appearance of the vines was good despite sirocco at 
the beginning of the month. The vintage wavS beginning. In Choowa the vines liad 
suffered from heat; vines not sulphured in time have been affected by oidium also those 
too far apart. The Cinsault and Marastel varieties have resisted fairly well. In the 
Doukhala, the vintage was in progrevSS. The heat obliges the natives to hasten har¬ 
vesting with a consequent abimdance of grapes on the market ai^d low prices. In the 
Marrakech region the vintage was hastened by sirocco. 

T mtis : Some vineyards liave suffered from cryptogamic disease or have been 
damaged by hailstonns; the damage is, however, very localised. 

t 

OLIVES 

Spain i Olives have fruited abimdaiitly but the drought has cau.sed considerable 
dropping. 

Italy : Olives in many districts are dropping. Some attacks by fly are reported 
in certain provinces of Southern and Insular Italy. 

Portugal : The plants have lost much fruit and olive production is forecast to 
be poor. 

United States : Crop condition of olives on September i was 38 compared with 70 
at the same date of last year. 

Palestine : The prospects of the olive crop are generally poor. 
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Svvia and Lebanon : The total olive area this year is estimated at about 173.000 
acres against 191,000 last year and 184,000 on the average for 1927-31) percentages : 90.3 
and 93.8 This reduction is probably due to a change in the statistical system of Syria, 
as the data for the other territories have not changed. Crop condition in August was 
bad (80) against average (xoo) last year. Tn Syria, as in Lebanon, weather conditions 
after July were unfavourable for olives. 

French Morocco : The olive crop in August promised to be poor at Taza, Fez, Me- 
ncs and Wezzan. At Marrakesh, violent winds caused dropping of olives. Disease 
was rather rare but there were some cases of sooty mould of olives at Wezzan. 

Tunis : Growth of olives is good. Hail vstorms have caused some damage. 


COTTON 


The September estimate published by the Government of the United >States 
forecasts a production of 12,414,000 bales, exceeding the August estimate by 
0.8 % or 100,000 bales and not differing greatly from the average of the principal 
private estimates. 

The area to be harvested, 30,036,000 acres, exceeds the August estimate 
by 1.1%. The area leased to the Government, on which the crops have 
been destroyed, is now estimated at 10,396,000 acres, against 10,304,000 in August. 
The coefficient of abandonment is estimated at 1.2 %, against an average coef¬ 
ficient of 2.6 % forecast in August; it is precisely this large reduction in the 
coefficient, which brought about the rise in the estimate of area for harvest. 
The following table summarises these calculations : 


isl estimate and e-stimato 

i-Vin -1933 1 -IX -1933 

(thousand acres) 


Area in cultivation on i July 1933 , 

• 40.798 


40.798 

)) leased to the Government . . . 

. 10,304 


10,396 

» remaining. 

• 30.494 


30.403 

» abandoned . 

790 (2.6 

%) 

366 


» for harvest 


29704 30,036 


Yield is forecast at 197.8 lb. of lint per acre against 19S.4 lb. last month 
and 173.3 lb. in 1932 (final estimate). Crop condition on i September, although 
9 % below that of x August 1933, is 19.2 % above that of i vSeptember 1932 
and 17.0 % above the average of the last ten years. It is the highest figure 
noted for i September with the exception of 1931. 

During August a considerable deterioration of crop condition and a corres¬ 
ponding decrease in yield took place in the States east of the Mississippi, due 
chiefly to the increased activity of boll weevil and adverse weather conditions; 
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the States west of the Mississippi on the contrary, especially Texas, show 
important increases in yields, the weather having been rather more favourable 
than usual. 

Cotton, 


COUNTRIES 

Area Sown | 

Chop condition f) 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

1 % 1933-34 

1932/33 

*= 100 

Aver. 
«100 

I- 

ix -1933 

1-VIIM933 

i-ix -1932 

Thousand acres 

i 






a) 

/>) 

c) 

a) 

h) 

c) 

a) 

6) 

0 

Bulgaria. 

79 

1 

20 

13 

401.3 

591.8 

130 

_ 

— 

130 



150 



Greece. 

I) 57 

50 

44 

114.5 

130.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. ... 

4,858 

5.139 

3,249 

94.5 

149.5 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 


United States , . 

2 ) 30.036 

3 ) 35,939 

3)40.996 

83.6 

73.3 

67.5 

_ 

_ 

74.2 

_ 

_ 

56.6 

— 

-iw- 

Mexico. 

421 

188 

406 

224.5 

103,8 


— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

China. 

5,945 

5,633 

4.937 

105.5 

120.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 






_ 

India. 

14,031 

13,413 

15,000 

104.6 

93.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Syria and Lebanon 

19 

20 

50 

93.9 

37.5 

... 


... 

— 

— 

90 

—• 

— ^ 

— 

Algeria. 

4 ) 

4 ) 

11 

52.6| 

2.3 

— 

_ 

_ 


__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

80 

Egypt . 

1,873 

U35 

1,840 

165.0 

101.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Eritrea. 

12 

5 

1 

250.0 

195.3 

— 


— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicoting crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 591, — 
i) Unofficial calculated data. — 2 ) Acreage estimate as on 1 September. — 3 ) Acreage picked. — 4 ) Area under 500 acres. 


The American market is active, and quotations are subject to oscillations, 
sometimes sharp. The situation of the grain markets and stock exchanges, 
the dollar-sterling exchange, the activity of the cotton industry in Europe, news 
from the cotton belt, the Government program to control future cotton 
seasons, the industrial situation, rumours of large credit sales by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States to certain foreign Governments, proposals to 
limit ginnings or balings in order to reduce the supply, have at certain moments 
some influence* The statistical situation is better than in September 1932 ; but 
the supply is very large compared with the demand and permits the forecast 
for the season 1933-34 of an increase in competition between American cotton 
and other cottons. 

In Egypt picking is in full swing and ‘ production is in general satisfactor3% 
especially in Upper-Egypt. Cotton leaf worm has caused appreciable damage 
to most of the Sakellaridis crops north of the Delta, but after an energetic cam¬ 
paign w'hich was finished at the end of August, all of the crops are at present 
free of this insect. On the whole, despite adverse weather conditions for very 
frequent and continued periods, damage by insects this year is, not abnormal 
and production is apparently good and abundant. The measures frequently 
adopted, moreover, b^ the Government and agricultural credit institutions to 
assist farmers, have permitted the latter to improve cultivation. Further, the 
Government at present takes a large interest in the American cotton situation 
and a member of the Government is at present in the United States to study on 
the spot the measutes of the American Government to raise prices and maintain 
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them at a remunerative level. Private estimates of production var}^ between 
1,660,000 and 1,706,000 bales ; the first official estimate will be issued on Monday, 
2 October (i). Arrivals at Alexandria are larger than last year but smaller than 
those of 1931, whereas exports are still about the same as last year ; Government 
stocks are practically exhausted. The market is dominated by fluctuations in 
American quotations and the dollar-sterling exchange ; the appreciation of sterling 
relative to the dollar.has. contributed on some days to lower prices and diminish 
the margin between Egyptian ‘‘ Uppers ” and American “ Middling 

It is still too early to obtain an idea of production in India ; the prevailing 
opinion is, however, that it will be abundant, exceeding that of the preceding 
year, an occurrence not recorded for several years past. The market remains 
not very active and prices are low partly also as a result of the Japanese boy¬ 
cott in retaliation against the Indian customs tariff, which has hindered the 
entry of Japanese goods. Negotiations are at present in progress between 
Great Britain, Japan and India for the diminution of competition, which has 
become extremely severe. It should be borne in mind that Japan is by far 
the largest purchaser of Indian cotton. 

The cotton area in China is estimated this year 5.5% larger than that of last 
year and production is forecast at about three million bales or nearly 33 % more 
than last year. This figure is, however, a preliminary one referring to the sit¬ 
uation in July and it is anticipated that later estimates will be rather lower. 

-Brazil and Mexico forecast Targe productions in contrast to the deficient 
ones of last year, but about equal to the average. 

News from the U. S. S. R. does not seem to be favourable, back of statis¬ 
tical data at present prevents, however, the formation of an estimate. 

Bulgaria and Greece report good progress, whereas Turkey and Syria note 
regressions, Algeria has nearly completely abandoned cotton production and 
the Union of South Ahico. is also, it seems, gradually giving up production. 

It is, on the whole, probable that world production in 1933-34 will exceed 

that of 1932-33* 

I. s, • 

* « * 

United States : The cotton crop made satisfactory progress in the last week of 
August. Some storm damage occurred in the extreme northeastern portion of the 
belt and parts of the East Gulf area were too dry. IMoisture favoured weevil activity 
in parts of the northwestern belt. Progress was good in Texas. In the first week 
of September conditions were scarcely favourable owing to.frequent showers and cloudy 
weather. Progress was fair to good in Texas and movstly satisfactory in Oklahoma 
though wee\dl activity was reported in both States. In Oklahoma picking made slow 
progress. In the Central States considerable shedding was reported locally; picking 
was becoming general. Progress was mostly satisfactory in the Eastern States. In the 
second week of September temperatures favoured cotton. The cotton crop is making 
good progress. Picking is proceeding and prospects were good on September 21. 
The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1933 crop to close 
of business on 15 August was 460,000 nmning bales (counting round bales as half- 
bales), against 251,000 in 1932, 9i>ooo in 1931, 573,000 in 1930, 305,000 in 1929 and 

(i) See I/atest News on page 636. 
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' 280,000 in 1928. To close of business on 31 August: 1,394,000 against 865,000 in 1932, 
566,000 in 1931, 1,880,000 in 1930, 1,568,000 in 1929 and 957,000 in 1928. 

According to the Government September estimate, nroduction of ginned cotton 
in the present season is estimated at 59,339,000 centals (12,414,000 bales) compared 
with 62,147,000 (13,002,000) actually obtained in 1932-33 and 70,061,000 (14,657,000), 
the average for the five seavsons 1926-27 to 1930-31 . Percentages: 95.5 and 8J.7. 
The August estimate was 58,861,000 centals (12,314,000 balCvS). 

Mexico : Production of lint is estimated to be 1,068,000 centals (223,400 bales) 
in 1933-34 against 453,300 (94,800) in 1932-33 and 1,043,400 (218,300) on the average 
of the five years ending 1931-32. Percentages : 235.6 and 102.4. 

India : Heavy rains fell in parts of Bombay Presidency, causing some damage in 
Gujerat and the North Deccan. On September 9 crops were mostly doing well. In 
the Central Provinces the weather was mostly cloudy and wet; slight damage was 
reported to insects in one district. In the Pimjab wSome damage was caused by rain 
and insects but condition at the beginning of September was average to good. Accord¬ 
ing to a telegram of September 18 crop condition of cotton in the Pimjab was 96 % 
of the normal. Moderate to heavy rains fell in Madras during August. Condition of 
standing crops on September 2 was fair except in some flooded sections east of the 
Godavari. For all India, weather conditions of the cotton crop at sowing time 
were not quite favourable and the present condition of the crop towards the end of 
August was on the whole, reported to be fairly good. 

Egypt: The weather during August was moderate during the day and wet at 
night but in general favourable for the ripening of cotton. In lower Egypt, picking 
is about two weeks in delay and the aspect of the plants, except in the north of the 
Delta, is in general satisfactory. In Middle and Dower Egypt picking had begun to¬ 
wards the end of August, in slight delay and the aspect of the plants is better tlian 
last year (i). 

Uganda : With the exception of Gulu District, weather conditions in Jirly were 
abnormal and very unfavourable for clearing and planting. In spite of these adverse 
conditions the acreages planted may be called satisfactory, although not nearly up to 
those of last season. Considerable resowing will be necessary and as the crop will 
be a late one expectation at this stage is that the yield will not be more than average. 

Tanganyika: The amount of lint and cottonseed available for sale on ist July 
1933 were estimated at 87,600 and 112,800 centals (18,300 bales and 5,600 short tons) 
respectively. 

Union of South Africa : Production of cotton lint in 1932-33 is estimated at 10,570 
centals (2,211 bales) against 13,300 (2,782) in 1931-32 and 43,383 (9,076) on the average 
for the preceding five seasons; percentages: 79,5 and 24.4, 


FLAX 

Austria: At the end of August, production of flax was nearly finished. The 
stalks are long and of fairly good quality. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The weather during August in Northern Ire¬ 
land was considerably below the average of the past eleven years. Temperatures 

(i) See latest News on page 636. 
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generally very higli; at the end of the month the greater part of the flax crop had been 
stocked or was in stock after steeping. Crops generally are good and satisfactory yields 
of iibre are anticipated. 

Hungary : Flax stalks are rather short. Production of linseed is good. 

Argentina (Telegram of September 19) ; Flax is in fair condition. 

Flax. 



Area 

Production 

Countries 



Aver¬ 

age 

% 1933 



Aver¬ 

age 



Aver¬ 

age 

% 1933 

1933 

1933 

1927 

to 

1931 

X933 

Aver. 

1933 

1932 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1937 

to 

1931 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

s=s 100 


1,000 acres 

= 100 

— 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 


Fibre. 


Cemmny .... 

12 

11 

30 

IO 8 .I 

40.2 









Austria f) . , . . 

4 

8 

10 

53.9 

41.9 

63 

106 

138 

6,261 

10,582 

13,814 

59 2 

45.3 

Belgium. 

27 

21 

54 

128.7 

49.3 

191 

151 

439 

19.113 

15,078 

43,874 

126.8 

43.6 

Bulgaria. 

1 

1 

1 

148.5 

167.6 

4 

2 

2 

419 

163 

191 

256.8 

219.7 

Estonia. 

40 

36 

75 

109.1 

52.6 

90 

84 

194 

9,039 

8,449 

19,352 

107.0 

46.7 

Finland i), . . , 

10 

10 

10 

10.3 

97.1 


33 

28 


3.282 

2,769 

* 1 • 


France ..... 

2 ) 28 

23 

71 

124.0 

39.7 

« « • 

121 

518 


12,100 

51.840 

• . • 


Hungary. 

19 

16 

22 

120.7 

87.0 

a • • 

51 

85 


5,136 

8.532 


• . 

Latvia. 

103 

78 

139 

T30.9 

73.8 

283 

208 

385 

28.271 

20,812 

38,524 

i35.8 

73.4 

Lithuania .... 

135 

106 

1 ) 200 

128.1 

— 


314 

671 


31.442 

67.135 

j 


Netherlands . . . 

12 

5 

33 I 

235.7 

34.9 

"75 

31 

225 

7.496 

3,086 

22,503 

242.9i 

*33.3 

Poland. 

e • * 

231 

279j 


* • * 

• • • 

564 

1,127 

• • e 

56,431 

112.745 


• « • 

Cxecoslovakia . . 

18 

16 

40l 

109.8 

44.4 

... 

72 

175 


7,243 

17.482 

... i 


U. S. S. H, 3 ) • . 

5,288 

6,202 

4,006 

85.3 

132.0 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


Linseed, 











Thousand bushels 












of 56 pounds 



Austria. 

3 

5 

6 

54.2 

40.9 

9 

20 

23 

17 

36 

41 

45.7 

40,1 

Belgium..... 

27 

21 

54 

128.7 

49.3 

143 

113 

263 

256 

202 

470 

126.5 

54.5 

Bulgaria. .... 

1 

1 

1 

148.5 

167.6 

6 

6 

4 

11 

11 

7 

97.1 

1593 

Italy. 

20 

22 

32 

90.2 

61.1 

_ 

54 

54 

*'441 

96 

91^ 


T - 

I^tvia. 

103 

78 

139 

130.9 

73.8 

247 

197 

359 

352 

640 

1253 

68.9 

Canada . 

243 

454 

489 

53.6 

49.7 

423 

1,370 

2,026 

756 

2.446 

3.619 

30.9 

f20.9 

United States . . 

1,755 

2,081 

2.915 

84.3 

60.2 

3.925 

6,601 

10,452 

7,009 

11,787 

18,664 

59.5 

137.6 

India. 

3,239 

3.301 

3,123 

98.1 

103.7 

9,027 

9,318 

8,221 

16,120 

16,640 

14,680 

96,9 

109.8 

Erytrea. 

4 

2 

- 

150.0 

- 

20 

17 

- 

35 

30 


119.2 

- 

Argentina .... 

4) 6.919 

4)7,401 

4)7.448 

93.5 

9Z9 

1 

29,291 

42.388 

... 

52,305 

75.694 

... 

... 


f) Production e^cprossed in terras of air-dried stalks. — i) Flax and hemp. ») Area sown to I June, — 3 ) ** Dolsrunetz ** 
variety, — 4 ) Area sown. 
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HEMP 

Germany : The area cultivated to hemp and to other textile plants (flax not inclu¬ 
ded) this year will be about 520 acres against 800 in 1932 and 1,480 on the average for 
the five years ending 1931. Percentages 65,9 and 35,3 

Austria: Hemp production is estimated as follows. Dry stalks: 14,600 centals 
against 16,300 in 1932 and 17,700 on the average for 1927-31. Seed : 1,100 centals 
against 1,500 in 1932 and 2,100 on the average for 1927-31. 

Hungary : The area under hemp in 1933 is estimated at 21,040 acres as against 
16,540 in 1932 and 20,060, the average for 1927 to 1931* Percentages : 127.2 and 104.9. 
Production of hemp fibre is repoited to be average. 

Syria and Lebanon : The area sown to hemp is this year 2,400 acres only, as against 
6,700 last year and the aveiage for 1927-31 of 6,400 acres ; percentages : 35.6 and 37.0. 


HOPS 

Germany : The area cultivated to hops this year will be about 23,600 acres against 
19,900 in 1932 and 34,200 on the average oi the five years ending 1931. Percentages : 
118.8 and 68.7, 

Belgium : Conditions of growth of hops are generally good. Production was fore¬ 
cast at 17,600 centals or 15,2 % above thatoE 1932 (15,300) but 53.8 % below the average 
of the preceding qtiinqueiinium. The area harvested was 1,650 acres or 116.4 % of that 
of 1932 and 54.4 % of the average. 

Great Britain and N. Ireland : Picking of hops was general in England and Wales 
at the end of August and an average yield of good quality over tlie whole hop growing 
area is anticipated. With the exception of Red Spider, which has appeared in many 
gardens, disease is not prevalent. 

Hungary : The area under hops this year wavS 35S acres compared with 242 last 
year and 539 on the average for the penod (1927-31). At mid-September, production 
was forecast to be average. 

Czechoslovakia : The hop area in 1933 was 27,000 acres against 24,000 last year 
and 38,000 on the average for the preceding quinquennium : Percentages : 112.4 and 
69.2. Picking began during the last week of August. The quality of hops is very 
good ; yield per acre is, however, lower than in normal j^ears. 


TOBACCO 

Germany : The production of tobacco during the season 1932-33 (July, i, 1932 
to June, 30, 1933) will he about 62.2 million pounds against 51.i during 1931-32 and 45.0 
on the average for the preceding five seasons. Percentages : 121.8 and 138.2. 

Belgium : Growth of tobacco is generally good. The first estimate of tobacco 
production this year is 137,300 centals against 136,900 in 1932 and 152,900 on the 
average for the preceding quinquennium : percentages : 100.3 89.8 ; this production 

was obtained from an area of 6,700 acres or about equal to that of 1932 and 9.3 % below 
the average* 
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Greece : According to a private but competent estimate the area cultivated 
to tobacco this year should exceed by 33,000 acres that of the last year (157,000), and 
should therefore be 190,000 acres. This area would exceed by 21 % that of last year, 
but would remain 18 % below the 1927-31 average. 

Hungary : The area under tobacco this year was 44,000 acres against 6r,ooo in 
1932 and 58,000 on the average for the quinquennium 1927-1931. At mid-September, 
harvesting of tobacco leaves was in progress. The leaves are generally small but 
of good quality. 

Czechoslovakia: The area this year is 24,100 acres, with a decreUvSe of 2.5% 
on last year and an increase of 42.6 % on the average of the preceding quinquennium. 
In Slovakia, which is the principal centre for this crop, tobacco has suifered from 
drought. 

United States : Tobacco production is estimated, at 1,362,000,000 lb. against 
i»oi5,5i2,ooo in 1932 and 1,474,688,000 on the average for 1927-31; percentages: 
134.1 and 92.4. 

Japan : According to the most recent estimate production of tobacco tliis year 
will be about 133,623,000 pounds against 138.230,000 in 1932 and 145,584,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1931. Percentages 96.7 and 91.8. 

Palestine : Crop condition of tobacco at the beginning of August was poor. 

Turkey : Conditions of growth of tobacco are in general most satisfactory. Pro¬ 
duction of this crop is forecast to be very abundant in the provinces of Tr^bizonde and 
and Boursa. 

Tanganyika: The amount of tobacco available for sale on i July 1933 was 
estimated at 4,100 centals. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: Entries for the month of Augusc were satisfactory, though showing a 
considerable reduction on those for the corresponding month of last year, which were 
much above the average. 




- X933 

August 

1932 

I^Iay to August 

X933 X933 

Entries by rail : 



000 lb. 


Ilheos 2 iIone. 

Rio da Contas Zone . 

. 

• 11.475 

1,488 

16,667 

1.853 

28,156 

4351 

29.1x4 

3.968 


Total . . 


18,510 

32.507 

33.082 


Prospects for the main crop are reported to be normal though it is not expected 
that the crop will be so large as that of 1932-33. Weather was wet during the earlier 
part of the month. Rainfall at Ilheos was 120.65 ^111. {4.75 inches) against the 
average of 127-51 mm. (5.02 inches). 

Gold Coast: July was a wet month, the cloudy and rainy weather adversely afiect- 
ing the curing and quality of the beans. By the end of the month practically the whole 
of the minor crop had ripened. In the Saltpond area the crop was a little later and 
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was expected to end in August. 95 % of the crop had been picked by fanners and 
about 80 %, or 30,200,000 lb., marketed by 31 July. Of this figure Ashanti con¬ 
tributed some 1,700,000 lb., a larger amount than usual. Movement of the minor crop 
slowed up during the month of July although the price offered continued to attract 
sellers. On the contrary, rail movement of major crop was particularly heavy in com¬ 
parison with the same month in previous years. Exports for July were 35,390,000 lb., 
making the total shipped from i October to 31 July 492,460,000 lb. Heavy exports 
for August were expected. Stocks of main crop were further reduced and were about 
59,400,000 lb. on I August. The amount of cacao exported from British Togoland 
via the Eastern Frontier was 12,200,000 lb. from i October to 30 June. Estimates of 
production supplied by Divisional and District Officers are provisionally as follow.s: 
Eastern Province and Trans-Volta Area 198,000,000 lb., Ashanti 170,000,000 lb.. 
Central Province 110,000,000 lb.. Western Province 29,000,000 lb., British Togoland 
21,000,000 lb. 

Flowering of the 1933-34 ^ajor crop had finished in some localities at the beginn¬ 
ing of August. In the Sekondi-Dixcove area more flowers were expected and the 
inference is that the crop will end late. The wet weather has caused the incidence 
of pod disease to be rather higher than usual. In general, the crop will commence 
later than last year and will be prolonged into January and February of 1934. 
distribution of the crop over the ensuing months will be largely affected by the weather 
experienced during August and September. 

Tea. 


India: According to an official report of August 24, the weather in North India 
wa.s generally seasonable during the first half of July but latterly in most districts it was 
unusually hot and dry. Crop prospects were fair. Statistics to the end of July recorded 
a decrease of over 13 3/4 million lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date 
of last year. Li South India heavy monsoon conditions prevailed and immediate crop 
prospects were poor. The outturn was 3.39 % behind tliat to the same date of 
last year. 

Coffee. 

Dutch Guiana : Crop condition of coffee is good owing to rainfall in the second 
quarter. 

Kenya: The returns made to the Department of Agriculture give the estimated 
coffee crop for 1933-34 270,000 centals, a decrease of 26 % in respect of last year's 

crop (356,000 centals) and an increase of 10 % on the average for the preceding 
quinquennkim (241,000 centals); but the Department states that it is certain that the 
great proportion of this will be lights and other inferior qualities due to severe drought, 
and will not reach the London market. The above estimate is likely to be substan¬ 
tially reduced in later reports. 

Madagascar : About 173,000 acres have been planted to coffee for the season 1933- 
1934, whereas last year's area was 165,000 and the five-year average 156,000 acres (104.6 % 
and 110.6 %), Probable production is estimated at 331,000 centals, which is consid¬ 
erably below that of last year (372,000) by 11%, but greatly above the five-year aver¬ 
age of 135,000 (+ 145.3 %), as the plantations have only recently reached their full 
extent. 
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Tanganyika: The amount of coffee available for sale on i Jitly 1933 was estimated 
at 246,000 centals. 

Colza, Sesame and Mustard. 

Germany : The area cultivated to colza and rapeseed this year will be about 
12,700 acres against 14,900 in 1932 and 41,100 on the average of the five years ending 
1931. Percentages S5.7 and 31.0. 

Greece : According to the imofficial estimate, the area cultivated to sesame this 
year should exceed by 20,000 acres that of last year (74,000 acres) and chould therefore 
he 94,000 acres. Percentages in relation to 1932 and to the average of 1927-31: 127 
and 168. 

Hungary: Winter colza sowings have been nearly finished; germination of the 
early sowings has been satisfactory and that of late ones poor. 

Netherlands : Crop condition of colza by the Butch system was 67 on August 16 
against 70 on July 13,1933. On this basis, production of colza, which was estimated in 
the previous month at 72,000 centals (144,000 bushels), should be proportionally reduced. 
Crop condition of mustard was 68 against 71 respectively. 

Rumania: Towards mid-vSeptember, sowing of winter colza continued under 
favourable conditions. 

Palestine : On the very small areas under sesame the yields will be extremely low, 
owing to complete failure m most areas. 

Czechoslovakia : The area cultivated to rapeseed this year is 2,400 acres, showing 
a decrease of 36.8 % compared with last year and a decrease of 43.2 % compared with 
the average of the preceding quinquemiium. Production is estimated at 24,000 centals 
(48,000 bushels) against 38,600 (77,000) in 1932 and 42,000 (83,000) on the average for 
the preceding quinquennium; percentages: 62.5% and 57.9%. 

Syria and Lebanon : The area sown to sesame is this year 2,200 acres only, compared 
with 5,Soo last year and the average for 1927-31 of 14,200 acres; percentages: 38.1 and 15.7. 

Tanganyika: The amount of sesame available for sale on i July 1933 was estimated 
at 110,000 centals (5,500 sh. tons). 

Groundnuts, 

Egypt: The growth in early and general groundnut crops which were not attacked 
by the cotton worm is satisfactory. The early cultivations are in the stage of pod 
formation. Crop condition on i September: 98 against 100 in 1932. Production of 
1932 is estimated at 513,000 centals, compared wfithan average for 1927-31 of 305,000 
centals. 

Tanganyika: The amount of groundnuts available for sale on i July 1933 was 
estimated at 413,700 centals. 

Jute. 

India : Harvesting, .steeping and washing of jute were progressing in August 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. This year’s Jute area was 2,491,000 acres compared 
with 2,143,000 last year and 3,057,000 on the average for 1927-31. Percentages: X16.2 
and 81.5. Production amounted to 31,732,000 centals against 28,388,000 in 1932 and 
37,920,000 the average for 1927 to 1931. Percentages: 111.8 and S3.7. 
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Sericulture. 

Italy : Production of mulberry leaves this year will be about 2,585,581,000 pounds'* 
against 2,828,573,000 in 1932 and 3,194,393,000 on the average for the five years ending 
1931. Percentages: 91.4 and 80.9. 

Japan : Production of spring cocoons according to the most recent estimate, this 
year will be 414,215,000 lbs. against 383,535,000 in 1932 and 421,892,000 on the aver¬ 
age for the five years ending in 1931. Percentages 108.0 and 98.2. The quantity of 
eggs incubated, for summer-autumn production, was 3»459,ooo ounces against 3,136,000 
in 1932 and 3,481,000 on the average. Percentages : 110.3 and 99.4. 

Syria and Lebanon : The quantity of silkwonn eggs incubated this year is 52,000 
ounces against 61,000 last year and a 1927-31 average of ^7,000. Percentages: 84.7 
and 53.1. Production of fre^sh cocoons is estimated at 4,409,000 lb. as against 4,880,000 
last year and an average of 7,265,000. Percentages : 90.3 and 60.7. 

FODDER CROPS 

Germany : Fodder plants and meadows have been injured by drought. Isolated 
storm rains towards the end of the month have somewhat repaired previous damage. 

Yields of aftermath on dry lands are insufficient. 

In the following table are given the figures of areas cultivated to the principal fodder 
crops compared with the figures for the preceding year and the average of 1927-31 : 


Crops Average % 1933 

1933 1932 1937 to 1931 1932 Average 

— 100 100 

(thousand acres) 

Clover. 4,299 4,320 4,386 99.5 9S.0 

Turnips. 671 671 642 99.9 104,5 

Mangolds. 2,042 2,013 1,816 101.4 112.5 

Alfalfa. 778 778 722 100.0 107.8 

Irrigated meadows. 1,016 1,007 989 100.9 ‘ 102,.7 

Other meadows.12,564 12,587 12,626 99.8 99.5 

Pastures.6,558 6,569 6,391 99.8 102.6 


Austria : Weather conditions in August were very favourable to fodder crops In the 
following table are given the partial results of production of the principal fodder crops- 


Crops 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927*31 

1 st and 

cutting cutting 

ist 

cutting 

2nd 

cutting 

3 rd 

cutting 

Total 

Total 



(000 centals) 



Red clover (hay).. 

8.157 5,137 

5,225 

4,167 

3,131 

12,523 

15,785 

Alfalfa (hay). 

2,205 1,720 

1,720 

1.433 

1,036 

4,189 

3,860 

MiJied clover (Kleegras, hay). . . , 

2.359 1,984 

2.161 

2,183 

1.742 

6,086 

5,293 

Permanent meaclo’AS giving one or 







more cuttings (hay). 

55,777 

59,635 

9,590 

1,764 

70,989 

71.684 



(000 sh. tons) 



Red clover (hay) ......... 

408 257 

261 

2^ 

157 

626 

789 

Alfalfa (hay).. 

110 86 

86 

72 

52 

210 

193 

Mixed clover (Kleegras, hay). . . . 

118 99 

108 

109 

87 

304 

265 

Permanent meadows giving one or 







more cuttings (hay) . 

2,789 

2,982 

480 

88 

I 

3,350 

3,584 
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Estonia : According to an estimate of agricultural correspondents, hay production 
will be considerably below that of last year, particularly for temporary meadows. 

Irish Free State : The warm spell during August was rather severe on pastures, 
but some showers at the end of the month relieved the situation and grass was growing 
satisfactorily when the montli closed. 


Finland : Below are given the' corrected figures of production in 1933 of some 


of the principal fodder crops :— 


Temporary meadows 

(000 centals) 

1933 

(Jiay). 

57.746 

Permanent meadows 

(000 tons) 

2,887 

(hay). 

(000 centals) 

5.805 


(000 sh. tons) 

290 

Turnips. 

(000 centals) 

7.518 

Fodder roots and tu¬ 

(000 sh. tons) 

376 

bers. 

(000 centals) 

10,282 


(000 sh. tons) 

514 


Average % 1933 


1932 

1927 to 1931 

1932 
= 100 

Average 
= 100 

65,963 

3,298 

56,531 / 

2,826 ^ 

87-5 

102.1 

8,984 

449 

11,861 

593 

9,870 1 

493 S 

12,188 ^ 
609 \ 

64.6 

63.4 

5S.8 

61.7 

15,269 

763 

13.581 i 
679 ) 

67-3 

757 


France : Fodder maize is rather irregular. Grass in the Centre and Southwest 
and in other regions also, which was dried up, benefited by recent rains. Aftermath 
seemed poor and often deficient. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Generally the mangel crop made good progress 
during August in Northern Ireland. In most cases the roots are smaller than usual ut 
this season owing to the dry conditions of the soil but the crop is growing oiit well. 
With regard to turnips it would appear tlrat while there are a considerable number of 
good crops, the average yield is not likely to be as heavy as in 1932. Many fields had 
to be resown and where this was necesfsary the crop is still backward. With the 
exception of a few fields in late districts, the saving of hay was completed during the 
month. The harvesting of hay was carried out under very favourable conditions 
generally and the quality is good. It is expected that the yield of the crop as a whole 
will be of at least average dimensions. 

In Scotland the weather was dry during August; turnips and swedes made little 
progress and the fields were patchy but in most parts of the country the roots bulbed 
fairly well. The crop is healthy. Weeds appeared, however, to have grown more 
freely than usual. Ample supplies are available for present requirements. During 
the latter part of the month, the price of some descriptions of concentrated foods showed 
a lower tendency. Hay is plentiful generally and of very good quality. A rather light 
crop of rye-grass and clover was anticipated. Pastures were good in the w^est but 
in eastern districts required rain ; condition of mangdlds was good that of turnips and 
swedes was partly good but mainly fair (95). 

August weather in England and Wales was mostly hot and dry. The hay harvest 
was finished early in the month and while the total production will be below that of 
last year, the quality and condition are good. Second cuts are light and are not generally 
being taken. Pastures are mostly bare with little aftermath. Yield of clover and 
rotation grasses was about 24.6 cwt. per acre and that of permanent grass 17.7 cwt, 
pet acre. Dry weather has retarded the growth of roof crops over most ot the country ; 
mangolds have suffered less than other roots, from lihe drought and it is anticipated 
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The Condition of Fodder Crops. 


Crops and countries 

Crop condition f) 

1 September 

1933 

i August 1933 

I September 1932 



b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Clover: 










Germany. 

2.8 



2.6 


_ 

2.8 


— 

.Austria i). 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

Scotland. 


— 

95 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Lithuania. 

103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

123 

— 

— 

Netherlands: 










red clover. 

2) 63 

— 

— 

— 

2) 65 

— 

1 



white clover. 

2) 63 




— 

2) 65 




Alfalfa: 










Germany. 

2.9 

_ 

•— 

2.7 

_ 

— 

2.7 



Austria . 

2.2 

— 

— 

1.9 


— 

2.8 

1 

— 


Mangolds: 










Germany. 

2.7 

_ 


2.5 



2.6 


_ 


2.2 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

.. 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

! 90 

— 

— 

98 

101 

— 

— 

Scotland. 

— 

100 

— 

— 

100 



_ 

95 

Finland 3). 

— 

— 

! 75 

— 

_ 

60 

_ 


94 

T.,jthuania. 

106 

— 


106 

.. 


120 

_ 


Norway . 

— 


72 

— 

_ 

82 


_ 

— 

Netherlands. 

2) 71 


— 

2) 71 

.. 


2) 74 

— 


Switzerland .. 


— 

98 

— 

100 

_ 



97 

L<.uada 3). 



79 

"" 

*— 

80 

— 


95 

Temporary Meadow.s: 










Austria 4) .\. 

2.1 



2.1 





3.1 

Finland . , \. 

— 

— 

7o 


— 

82 

— 



Norway . 

— 

.... 

79 

... 

1 

80 


— 

95 

Sweden . . .\. 


... 

2.7 


__ 


3.4 



Switzerland . ...... 

3.9 

““ 


4.2 

“ 


3.9 



Permanent Meadows: 










Germany; 










irrigated meadows. 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

_ 

2.5 

_ 

_ 

other meadows. 

— 

3.0 

— 

2.8 

_ 


2.8 

— 

_ 

Austria. 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.1 

_ 

.. 


.. 

3.1 

Finland. 

— 

— 

81 



75 


100 


Lithuania. 

— 

— 

90 


_ 


no 



Norway .. 

... 

— 

74 

.. 

_ 

7i 


— 

— 

Sweden 5). 


— 

2,5 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

2.9 

Switzerland.■ , , 

2.3 


— 

4.1 

— 

— 

4.1 

— 


Pastures: 










Austria. 

2.3 

__ 

, 

2.5 





3.3 

Denmark. 


— 

82 


! _ 

85 

_ 


82 

Scotland. 


— 

95 



90 


100 


Netherlands. 

— 

... 

2) 65 

2) 65 

_ 


2) 75 


_ 

Switzerland. 

3.6 I 

...... 

..... 

3.9 



3.7 



Canada . 



73 


— 

77 



92 


f) See explanation of the varioua systems on paje 591 . — a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — 
i) Red clover. — 2) At the ipiMe of the preceding montL— 3) Tnmips, 4) Kleegras. — 5) Meadows for hay. 
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that the yield will de only slightly below the average. Unless sufficient rain falls soon 
turnips and swedes will be considerably below average as regards yield. Conditions 
favour cleaning the land. 

Hungary : At mid'September, fodder needed rain and warmth. The third cutting 
of clover has given a poor yield and the fourth, of alfalfa, a yield a little below the 
a^^erage. The new dover sowings have germinated well but need moisture. Production 
of the other temporary fodder crops has been generally average. Production of 
aftennath from permanent meadows has been rather poor. Growth of pastures lias 
suffered from the drought and livestock find feed only in the lower areas. 

Italy : The autunm- winter sowings have begun and cutting of meadows is in 
progress, the growth of which appears to be greatiy reduced. 

Latvia : According to a report of agricultural correspondents, the quality of cloi^er 
was good in 82.8 % of the replies, average in 16.4 % and bad in 0.8 %. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for hay were 78.1 %, 21.0 % and 0.9 %. 

Lithuania : The weather was in general normal. There were only a few cases 
of dry weather during the first half of August which were injurious to permanent 
meadows. Area of pastures is estimated, in 1933, at about 1,230,000 acres. 

Netherlands : Growth of the grass was retarded by drought with the result that 
second cuttings gave yields below those of last year. Subsequent rainfall, however, 
improved the situation. Red clover and mangolds are fairly satisfactory. 

Switzerland : The fine spell in August permitted harvesting to be affected under 
good conditions ; production was excellent. Afteimaths were also obtained rapidly 
and production may be considered excellent as regards both quantity and quality. iSlouu- 
tain cuttings, in particular, have benefited by the very advantageous weather conditions. 
Growth ha.s, however, left something to be desired after haiwesting of aftennaths, parti¬ 
cularly on dry lands. This is the reason for the less favourable aspect of permanent and 
temporary meadows compared with the preceding month. The drought has also to 
some extent compromised the growth of alpine grass. 

Czechoslovakia : The prolonged drought which lasted from mid-July to mid-Au¬ 
gust, was unfavourable to fodder crops. Rainfall in the latter half of August, although 
beneficial, was insufficient to compensate for the effects of the drought. Clover product¬ 
ion is considered to be deficient. 

Argentina*. (Telegram of 19 September): Crop condition has improved rapidly 
owing to general rains in the first half of September. 

Canada: Crop condition of fodder maize on September i, 1933 was 81 % of the long 
time average yield, as in the preceding month, compared with 94 % on September i, 1932. 

United States : The latest estimates of fodder production are as follows : 


Tame hay (000 centals) . 

{000 sh. tons) . 
Alfalfa (000 centals) . 

(000 sh. tons) . 
Clover,etc. (000 centals) , 
(ooo sh. tons) . 
Wild hay (000 centals) 

(000 sh. tons) . 


Average % 1933 


1933 

1932 

I 93 ?- 3 I 

1932 

Av. 

,305,800 

65,290 

1,395.880 

69.794 

1,443,873 1 

72,194 1 

«= 100 

93-5 

« 100 

90.4 

484,600 

24,230 

519,300 

25,965 

472,180 1 
23,609 f 

93*3 

102.6 

494,760 

24.738 

519,820 

' 25,991 

675,172 1 
33,759 1' 

95-2 

73-3 

182,440 

9,122 

243,740 

12,187 

227,900 1 

11,395 1' 

74‘9 

81.0 
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Union of South Africa: Although droughty couditions were unrelieved over the 
greater part of the Union during July, exceptionally heavy rains fell over the 
southwestern districts of the Cape Province and along the West Coast districts. Grazing 
is improving in the previously drought stricken districts of the West Coast but growth 
is being retarded by the cold. Conditions in the inland areas of the Northwest, however, 
show no improvement. Beneficial rains fell in Natal and Southern Transvaal. 

LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Livestock in the Irish Free State. 

The statistics in the following table refer to the situation at i June of each 
year; for the years 1923 and 1924 the estimates had to be made from sample 
returns. The estimates for 1933 have been made by applying to the known 
figures for 1932 percentage changes calculated from the changes in 654 District 
Electoral Divisions, out of the total of 2,990, for which specially early figures 
were obtained. 


Thousand head 


Year 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Sheep 

pouiti:> 

Total 

Milch 

Cows 

other 
Cattle, 
under 
one year 

Other 
Cattle 
one year 
old and 
under two 

Total 

SovTS 

1933 . 

4,174 

1,274 

1,015 

903 

901 

96 

3,416 

23,037 

1932 . 

4,025 

1,230 

1,016 

861 

1,108 

109 

3,461 

22,536 

1931 . 

4,028 

1.222 

995 

856 

1,227 

125 

3,575 

22,782 

1930 . 

4,038 

1,225 

938 

875 

1,052 

111 

3,515 

22,900 

1929 . 

4.137 

1,227 

1 1,010 

875 

945 

96 

3.375 

22,089 

1928 . 

4,125 

1,231 

1 1,008 

879 

1,183 

115 

3.264 

21,714 

1937 . 

4.047 

1,234 

! 1,001 

780 

1,178 

124 

3.120 

21,584 

1926 . 

3,947 

1,184 

* 927 

747 

884 

93 

3,003 

21,367 

1925 . 

3,991 

1,183 

919 

771 

731 

75 

2,813 

17,279 

1924 . 

4,268 

1,261 

988 

834 

987 

95 

2.726 

16,982 

1923 . 

4,278 

1,269 

972 

i 857 

i 

1,186 

124 

2,666 

17,278 


The total number of cattle showed an increase of 3,7 % on that of 1932, 
reaching the highest figure noted since the year 1924. All kinds showed increases 
except cattle under i year old which decreased by o.i %. 

The total number of pigs showed a sharp fall of 18.7 % the decreases being 
11.6 % for sows and 19.5 % for other pigs. The total number was the lowest 
recorded since 1926. 

vSheep decreased by 1.3 % compared with 1932, but are still more numerous 
than in 1929. 

Poultry showed an increase of 2.2 %, reaching the highest level for the 
decade. 


Livestock in Finland. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Finland during 
the last ten years. 
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Classification 

1933 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Horses. 

360,278 

361,640 

356,650 

357.886 

393.746 

Cattle. 

. 1,806,075 

1,821,952 

1,810,030 

G7447470 

1,916.010 

Sheep . 

96^,593 

920,141 

023,999 

956.816 

1,3^9.070 

Goats. 

10,872 

11,113 

10,381 

10,089 

10,592 

Pigs . .. 

414,369 

^ 45.693 

3947554 

380,088 

434.838 

Classification 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Horses. 

• ■ 395.968 

300.998 

40i,t'»64 

402,963 

400,239 

Cattle. 

. . 1.871,865 

1,860,479 

1,870,603 

1,864,469 

1,864,645 

Sheep . 

. . 1,368.173 

1,413,697 

1,451,084 

1,484,529 

1,5-197094 

Goats. 

. . 11,021 

11,076 

11,767 

11,709 

IG577 

Pigs. 

• • ^i7»723 

390,536 

37^,383 

3757681 

381.715 


The number of horses has constantly decreased during the last ten years. 
The year 1931 showed a slight recovery which did not, however, last long and the 
number of horses in 1932 was 10 % below that of 1923. 

The number of cattle remained at a fairly stable level from 1923 to 1928, 
the year during which a farly large increase took place, followed in the subsequent 
year by a considerable decrease. The number of cattle in 1932 was still 3.1 % 
below that of i9'23. 

Sheep have decreased continually during the last ten years and in 1932 when 
there was, however, a slight improvement, the number of sheep represented 
only 62.2 % of that of 1923. 

The number of pigs, w^hich has increased uninterruptedly since 1925, reached 
a high figure in 1928 then decreased sharply in 1929 - a phenomenon similar to 
that noted in the case of cattle - and then recovered strongly in 1931. 

The year 1932, although showing a regression of 7 % compared with the 
record figure of 1931, was marked by an increase in the number of pigs exceeding 
that of 1933 by 8.6 %. 

Livestock in England and Wales. 

The rate of decrease in the number of horses again diminished in 1933 ; 
the decrease compared with 1932 was 1.6 % as against 2 % last year compared 
with 1931. Horses used for agricultural purposes, constituting the larger part 
of the item, decreased by 1.5 % ; unbroken horses especially foals from heavy 
horses under one year old (+ 5.4 %,) showed an increase while other horses 
decreased by 6.1 %. 

England and Wales, 


Year 

Horses 

Total 

Cai 

Cows 

and heifers 
in milk 

ttle 

Cows 

in calf but 
not in milk 

Heifers 
in calf 

Sheep 

1 

Pigs 

1 

1933. 

902300 

6.621,800 

2,179,600 

1 

358.000 * 

1 

418,000 

18,085,300 

3,064,400 

1932. 

917,100 

6,358,000 

2,116,600 

352,000 : 

402.800 

18,495,400 

3.184.600 

1931 . 

938,500 

6,065,000 

2,043,100 

321,700 

425300 

17.749,200 

2,783.000 

1930 . . 

961,300 

5.849,800 

2,033,400 

288,800 

352.800 

16,315.800 

2310.200 

1929. 

999300 

5,957,600 

2.054,100 

293,700 

364,800 

16,105,500 

2366.500 

1928. 

1,038,400 

6,026,000 

2.066.200 

301,700 

355,200 

16386,100 

2,967,900 

1927. 

1,077.200 

6.275,200 

2,096,400 

307,000 

387,300 

17,072,300 

2,691,500 

1926. 

1,128.800 

6,253,100 

2,065,100 

294,600 

389,600 

16,858,700 

2,200,000 

1925. 

1,164.100 

6,163,300 

2,035.100 

299,600 

378,500 

15,974.400 

2,644.356 

1924. 

1,232.198 

5,894,329 

2.014,241 

281,556 

367,405 

14,843.195 

3.228330 

1923. . . - . 

1.28U79 

5,822,992 

1,974,546 

269,021 

371,230 

13,835,533 

2,611.606 
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The total number of cattle has increased since 1930 and in 1933 reached 
a record level, 4.1 % higher than that of 1932. The dairy herd is also the 
highest on record : cows and heifers in milk : + 3.0 % compared with 1932 ; 
cow in calf but not in milk : + 1.7 % ; heifers in calf: + 3.8 %. Other cattle 
over one year old showed comparative!}" large increases. 

The total number of sheep vshows a decrease of 2.2 % from the very high 
level of 1932. Breeding ewes increased by 1.7 % reaching the highest on recoi*d 
since 1909. Other sheep decreased, the change being largel}^ attributed to sheep 
one year old and above (— 17.5 %). 

The total number of pigs was 3.8 % less than that of 1932 which was the 
highest noted since 1924. Sows kept for breeding were less by 4.8 % and 
other pigs declined by 3.6 %. 

Poultry in England and Wales. 

The figures in the following table, compiled from the returns furnished as 
on June 3rd 1933 by occupiers of agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in 
extent, reveal an increase in each class of poultr5^ 


Fowls under Fowls over 
6 mouths 6 months Total 


Year 

old on 

4 th JUlKi 

old on 

4 U 1 June Fowls 

Thousand head 

Ducks 

Geese 

Turkeys 

1933.... 

■ 33.731 

27,432 

61,163 

2,677 

661 

811 

1932.... 

. 32,130 

25,617 

57.747 

2,632 

573 

553 

1931 .... 

. 29,006 

23,558 

52,564 

2,494 

551 

529 

1930.... 

. 26,460 

21,441 

47,901 

2,383 

604 

667 

1929.... 

. 22,424 

20,333 

42,757 

2,243 

616 

696 

1928.... 

. . 20,344 

19,572 

39,916 

2,507 

620 

593 

1927.... 

. 21,172 

18,319 

39,491 

2,797 

653 

604 

1921.... 

. 13,114 

11,702 

24,816 

2,391 

517 

445 

1913.... 

. 15,291 

13,735 

29,026 

2,188 

577 

652 


The total number of fowls in England and Wales as returned on June 3, 
1933, showed an increase of 6 % on that of 1933, the increase being general 
in the case of both adults and young birds ; the number now recorded is over 
double that of 1924. 

Ducks continued the increase noted since 1929 but whereas in 1932 those 
over six months old increased in number by 14 % and those under that age by 
only I %, on June 3rd 1933, 103,000 fewer adult ducks were returned than in 
1932 but 148,000 more young ducks, an increase in the latter equivalent to 9 %. 
The net increase in the total number of ducks in the country was 2 %. 

The increase in the number of geese noted in 1932 has been maintained, 
the numbers returned on 3 June 1933, being 15 % larger. 

The'number of turkeys returned on June 3 was higher than in any of the 
eleven years for which particulars are available and showed an increase of 47 % 
over 1932. 
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Livestock in Hungary. 

In the following table are given the principal results for 1933 of the annual 
spring enumeration of livestock carried out on 31 March (according to § 23 of 
the article of law XII of 1894) on the occasion of the veterinary inspection; 
comparisons are made with the corresponding data for the preceding five years 
and for 1911 (present territory). 


Classification 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1911 

Cattle . 

1,689,793 

1,812,917 

1,807,429 

1,777,886 

1,812,376 

1,804,575 

1)2,149,756 

of which: cows. 


906.127 

902.680 

904,745 

913,542 

906.763 

— 

Buffaloes . 

6,822 

5$n 

6,465 

6,747 

6.97S 

7,072 

— 

of which: cows. 


1.485 

1,486 

1,655 

1,637 

1.549 

— 

Borses . 

819,871 

845,548 

864,571 

860,379 

892,131 

917,974 

896,498 

of which: 








marcs over 3 years old. 

418.593 

435.742 

446,207 

432,589 

441,081 

445,375 

— 

mares under 3 y^ars old. 

57,549 

56.963 

60,239 

73,068 

85,672 

97.883 

— 

adult geldings. 

278.683 

287.529 

289,695 

272,339 

267,886 

262,585 

i — 

Asses . 

3,985 

3,991 

4,291 

4,294 

4,485 

4,690 

7,994 

Mules . 

1,100 

1,059 

1,109 

1,242 

1386 

1,539 

424 

Slteep . .. 

1056,218 

1,210,491 

1,440,409 

1,463,834 

1,573,180 

1,566,451 

2,406,041 

of which *. 








ewes over i year old. 

659,893 

739.531 

855,136 

880.018 

919.085 

924.647 

— 

ewes under i year old. 

135.164 

163.056 

196,384 

184.472 

221,957 

218,704 

— 

wethers over i year old. 

122,661 

150,590 

185,480 

211,282 

223,795 

208.622 

— 

Goats . 

22,840 

22,749 

24,027 

22,184 

23,793 

29,836 

20,647 

Pigs . 

1,899,479 

2,361,195 

2,714,635 

2,361,566 

2382,255 

2,661,539 

3322,407 

of which: 








sows over i year old for fattening. 

356,640 

439,129 

494,490 

438,073 

505.770 

523.643 

— 

sows over 1 year old for meat. . . 

57,129 

79.712 

77,330 

58,695 

48,661 

55.553 

— 

sows under i year old for fattening 

438.595 

564.775 

678,252 

598.790 

701,586 

744,943 

— 

sows under 1 year old for meat . . 

93,733 

129.711 

123,831 

88.757 

77,439 

81,426 

— 

castrated pigs over i year old . . . 

205,382 

217,911 

237,289 

255,664 

268,457 

230.142 

— 

castrated pigs under i year old for 








fattening. 

462,286 

547.250 

688,422 

591,845 

650.301 

650,943 

— 

castrated pigs under i year old for 








* meat. 

113,100 

153.215 

140,426 

105.545 

81,813 

81,155 



i) Includinsr bufialoes. 


Livestock in Lithuania. 


Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

1 

Poultry 

Total 

Milch cows 

Fowls 

Geese 

1933 . 

586,673 

1,340,074 

831,813 

« 

1,321,619 

1,305,824 

2.949,920 

985,525 

1932 . 

585,730 

1,304.870 

795,710 

1,316.970 

1.389,580 

3,082,720 

895.004 

1931 . 

592.170 

1,119,980 

692,800 

. 604.780 

1.337.580 

3,740.640 

241,570 

1930 . 

559,000 

1,170,000 

696.000 

•) 1.097.000 

1,136.000 

t) 2,262,000 

t) 795.000 

^929 . 

588.300 

1.160.100 

691,800 

♦) 1,125,300 

943.600 

f) 2,010.000 

t) 623.500 

1928. 

611.400 

1,199.300 

689,500 

*) 1,467,800 

1.060,400 

t) 2.213,800 

i) 873,300 

1927 .. . 

617,200 

1,128,900 

— 

•) 1,409,500 

1,009.500 

— 


1926. 

535.000 

1,396,600 

—- 

♦) 1,573,200 

1.441,300 

... 

— 

1925 . 

497,000 

1 . 339,000 

— 

•) 1 , 455.000 1 

1,488,000 



1924 . 

482,000 

1.252,000 

— 

*) 1.399,000 

1.564,000 


““ 


0 Sfceep and lifoats. -- f) Laying hens and geese on niral holdings. 
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Livestock in Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 

The favourable conditions of stockbreeding during 1932 (very abundant 
production of forage crops and of maize, the low prices of these products, 
the rise in the prices of live stock products, etc.) were not sufficient to arrest 
the decline in the number of live stock in 1933 as compared with 1931, a 
decline caused by the decrease in the birth-rate and the increase in the death- 
rate. 


Year x) 

Cattle 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Coats 

Pigs 

Buffaloes 

1932. 

3,812.208 

1.156.999 

114,719 

16.499 

8,510.441 

1,871,618 

2,863,177 

38.704 

X93X . 

3,871,556 

1.168,768 

115,270 

16,359 

8,425.634 

1,928,224 

3,133,164 

40,563 

1930. 

3.812.172 

1,161,235 

106.944 

15.843 

7,953,139 

1,731,430 

2,923.862 

37,487 

1929. 

3.728,038 

1,140.343 

106,117 

15.469 

7,735.957 

1,803.574 

2.674,800 

36.846 

1938. 

3,654,261 

1.109.246 

103.528 

15.165 

7,722.247 

1,750,006 

2.662,790 

32,116 

X937 . 

3,729,343 

1,120,310 

97,509 

14,865 

7,735,915 

1,738,958 

2,769.848 

30.980 

1926 . 

3,706,019 

1,116.858 

96,298 

14,551 

7,932,845 

1,721,263 

2,806,182 

31.519 

1925. 

3.768,135 

1,106,142 

95,236 

14,504 

7,906,808 

1,810,669 

2,802,355 

27.431 

1934. 

3,784.267 

1.053.875 

89,779 

14,190 

7,618,708 

1,718.368 

2,517,955 

28,626 

1933.. . 

3.869,985 

1,062.893 

94,720 

14,849 

7,639,257 

1,730.204 

2,496.723 

31,717 

1933. 

4.058,419 

1,043,528 

86,036 

15,002 

8,461,504 

1.801.409 

2.887,020 

31,938 


x) At end of year. 


The increase in the death-rate may be attributed to the epidemic of 
foot-and-mouth disease which had been particularly fatal to young pigvS, calves^ 
lambs and goats in the southern districts of the country. 

At the beginning of 1933 the Government was constrained to prohibit 
the export of live stock from the regions affected by this epidemic. 

To complete these considerations it is interesting to note the decrease in 
the exports of live stock in 1933 in comparison with the preceding years: 

1939 1930 1931 1932 


Young pigs. 47.340 43.427 43.696 13.699 

Calves. 5,637 13,808 17,930 12,890 

Lambs.460,655 509.935 445.274 305.558 

Goats. 23,519 23,490 13,193 3,665 


However, towards April, thanks to the measures taken by the compe¬ 
tent authorities, the state of health of the live stock appreciably improved 
throughout the country. 

On the other hand the number of poultry showed a more rapid increase 
in 1932 in comparison with the three previous years ; 


1932.All poultry 19,466,501 

1931. » » 19,010,009 

1930. » » 18,821,601 

1929 . .. » » 17.515.977 


The increase was due particularly to the increase in the number of fowls. 
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Dairy production in Canada. 


Production of dairy and concentrated milk products in Canada in 1932 


was as follows : 


Creamery butter. 

Factory cheese. 

Condensed milk. 

Condensed skim milk . . . 

Evaporated milk. 

Whole milk powder . . . 
Skim milk powder .... 

Cream powder .. 

Buttermilk powder .... 
Condensed buttermilk . . 

Condensed coffee. 

Casein. 

Suger of milk ...... 

Whey butter . 

Ice cream (000 gallons) , . 
Milk sold (000 gallons) . . 
Cream sold (000 lb. b. fat) 
Whey cream (000 lb, b. fat) 
Ice cream mix (000 gallons) 


1933 

(000 lb.) 

• 1931 

213.739 

225,953 

120,312 

113,957 

14.825 

15.486 

• 5.098 

4,403 

47,916 

45.954 

789 

2,413 

11,485 

12,978 

26 

37 

957 

1,043 

340 

468 

113 

170 

367 

777 

95 

135 

1,283 

1,384 

4.874 

6,100 

40,461 

42,209 

12,592 

13,587 

773 

— 

233 

— 


Algerian herds in 1932 . 

The following table gives the numbers of the various species in 1932, in the 
nine preceding years and in 1914. 


Years 

Horses 

Mules i 

1 

Asses 

CatUe 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Camels 

(Thousands) 

1932 . 

168 

170 

319 

893 

5.269 

2.743 

86 

^ 201 

1931. 

167 

169 

305 

872 

i 4,671 

2,631 

83 

210 

1930 . 

173 

169 

302 

938 

7,172 

3.267 

87 

201 

1929 . 

163 

165 

2 % 

897 

6,196 

3,050 

89 

185 

1928 . 

164 

164 

279 

887 

5.614 

2,920 

89 

173 

1927 . 

162 

164 

275 

850 

5,076 

2,648 

95 

156 

1926 . 

- 167 

165 

285 i 

946 

6,786 

3,126 

93 

173 

1925 . 

16) 

161 

282 

892 

6.171 

3,033 

89 

176 

1924 . 

163 

157 

292 

892 

5.790 

2.805 

93 

150 

1923 . , . 

157 

154 

266 

794 

5.397 

2,621 

107 

146 

1914. 

203 

185 

268 

1,093 

9,140 

3,794 

112 

213 


The number of horses and asses has been fairly constant for some years but 
a certain tendency to increase may be noticed despite slight annual oscillations ; 
in 1932 the total of horses included 71,189 males and 96,922 females. The 
number of asses has increased almost regularly since 1927 ; in 1932 the increase 
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was 4.7 %, The same applies to camels though the winter of 1931-32 was marked 
for the hrst time since the War a reduction. For pigs there has been a slow 
but steady regression, 

The number of these species responds very little to seasonal conditions ; 
the variations are determined principally by economic factors. On the other 
hand the trend of cattle and still more, that of sheep and goats, which during the 
War showed a heavy downward movement, has in the past decade been deter¬ 
mined essentially by climatic factors. 

The decade 1923-32 may be divided into three phases. The first phase, 
that of reconstitution, from 1923 to 1926, ended with the winter of 1926-27 
wdiich severcl}" reduced the numbers of livestock almost to the 1923 figure. 
Keconstitulion was rapidly carried out during the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 
and the number of sheep and goats rose above the 1927 level; the winter of 
1930-3T, if it partially spared cattle, was disastrous for sheep and goats, the 
nun\bers of which were reduced by one-third hi the former and by one-fifth in 
the latter. 

During the winter of 1931-32, which marks the beginning of the third phase> 
reconstitution had begun but in rather difficult economic conditions, The 
statistics do not indicate age-distribution, a fact wliicli prevents i)recise jneas- 
urement of the degree of reconstitution. Two facts should, however, 1 )e noted; 
the general lack of markets, wliich led breeders to retain a certain number of 
animals and prevented their turning their attention to new branches of produc¬ 
tion, and secondly the relatively high proportion of cows and heifers on the one 
hand and of ewes and lambs on the other were dements favouring increase in 
the nunilicrs of livestock. 



Cattle 

Sheep 



Oxen 

Cows 


Sheep 

rjwcs 

Ycafh 

BullH 

and 

and 

Rams 

and 

and 



calves 

heifers 


ram-lambs 

ewe-lambs 


Thousands 

Thousands 

1932 . 

64 

374 

456 

329 

1J86 

3,155 

1931. 

63 

370 

439 

322 

1,642 

2,707 

1930 . ff . 

55 

396 

476 

404 

2,625 

4,143 

1926 . 

68 

398 

480 

377 

2,470 

3,939 


During the winter of 1932-33 climatic conditions were on the whole very 
favourable; lambing was excellent, the percentage exceeding 100, Economic 
conditions w^ere satisfactory, marketing, especially in the interior being rather 
easy and resulting in better prices. It is certain that during the past winter the 
reconstitution of the Algerian livestock population continued even more actively 
than in 1931-32. 

There is very little chance of the sheep flocks attaining their normal level, 
the margin being still too large in 1932, but it is possible that cattle and goats 
regain the 1930 level 
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Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Ivish Free State : The milk yield was slightly below normal. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland livestock were generally 
in good condition and normal health with little disease reported. The milk yield gen¬ 
erally was fairly well maintained. In Scotland, because of the dry weather and 
scarcity of grass, in eastern districts the milk yield was rather below the normal for 
the season but elsewhere the production of milk was well maintained. In England 
and Wales milk yields have fallen and in many districts hand feeding has been 
necessary to mahitain contracts. 

Netherlands : Feed for dairy cattle has been rather unfavourable in part of the 
provinces of Gelderland and northern Brabant and also in Zealand and northern parts 
of the country. Dairy production was normal only in Friesland ; in the other provinces 
it was below the average. In Groningen, Drenthe and Overijssel production was, on 
the contrary, above the normal. 

United States : According to an estimate published by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture the number of cattle on feed for market in the Corn Belt States on August i 
was not greatly different from the five-year average for that date but about 13 % more 
than on August i, 1932. Increases are shown in nearly all States but the increase was 
somewhat larger for the area east of the Mississippi River than for the area west. 

The distribution of weights was much the same as last year. Inspected sliipinents 
into the Corn Belt States during the 6 months January i to July i were 35 % larger 
than in the same period of 1932 but about the same as in that of T931. Decreased 
cattle feeding is forecast for the coming fall and winter especially east of Missisippi 
River where prospects for maize production on August i were poorer than last year. 

French Morocco : livestock in August continued to graze on stubble land which 
was nearly exhausted. In eastern Morocco there were some irrigated areas, on which 
the growth of grass was improved by the warmth. Sorghum and maize stubble land 
have furnished feed. Pastures were nearly dry. In the Marrakesh area there was some 
stubble and couchgrass. In the mountains, on the Meknes side, there still remained 
some supplies. Couch-grass gave a negligible supplement. 

Union of South Africa : Rains have improved conditions for livestock in the 
previously drought stricken areas of the west coast, though cold weather has been a 
hindrance; stock are still in poor conditions but heavy losses are no longer reported. 
Conditions in inland areas of the north-west show no improvement. Although sheep 
in many areas have maintained their condition weU, the autumn lambing crop has, on 
the whole, been a failure. Cattle have suffered most in condition as a result of the 
severe winter and shortage of grazing. 

eatest news 

Italy : Production of grapes for wine is forecast at 12,590,000 thousand pounds, 
or about 21 % lower than that of 1932. Production of rough rice is estimated at 
13,252,000 centals (29,449,000 bushels) or 8.5 % less than in 1932. Production of 
raw sugar is forecast at 6,370,000 centals (320,000 short tons), reprcvsenting a de¬ 
crease of 9 % on that of the 1932-33 season. 

Switzerland: Production of raw sugar is forecast at 163,000 centals (8,200 short 
tons), an increase of about 7 % on that of the 1932-33 season, 

Egypt: According to the first estimate published by the Egj^tian Government, 
cotton production is forecast at 7,847,000 centals {1,642,000 bales) of ginned cotton, 
compared with 4,799,000 (1,004,000) in 1932 (third estimate) and 7,393,000 (1,547,000) 
of the average 1927-31 ; percentages : 163.5 and 106.1. 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIF,S 

July 

Twelve months (August i-July 31 ) 11 

7'WELVE MONTHS 
(August I-July 3 X) 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1932-33 

1931-33 

1933-33 

1931-33 1 

1931-32 

193 X -33 

Exporting Coiintnes: 



Wheal, — Thousand centals (i cental ^100 

lb.). 



. 

172 

159 

0 

0 


1,874 

5,688 


0 


0 


— 

Hungary. 

287 

108 

0 

0 


3.254 

7,912 


2 


0 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

20 


0 


0 

— 

— 

Poland. 

121 

183 

0 

4 


855 

1,598 


483 


346 

— 

— 

Rumania. 





I) 

24 

I) 21,138 

I) 

9 

I) 

7 

— 

— 

Yugosilavia .... 

0 

112 

0 

0 


503 

8,796 


0 


0 


— 

U. S. S. R. 





2 ) 

10.862 

2 ) 39,820 

2 ] 

1,373 

2 ) 

337 

— 

— 

Canaria . 

9,824 

ii,773 

0 

4 

144.086 

109,685 


31 


75 

— 

— 

Uni led Slates . . . 

18 

2,011 

569 

615 


11.502 

52.805 


5,582 


7,361 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

8,519 

1.717 

_ 

— 


76,265 

82,114 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Chile. 





1 ) 

7 

t) 9 

I) 

708 

I) 

0 

— 

— 

Turkey. 





I) 

174 

I) 908 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

— 

— 

Algeria. 


• • • 

* - f 


2 ) 

4,808 

2 ) 3,292 

2 ) 

862 

2 ) 

1,257 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

478 

1.453 

4 

9 


3,389 

5,337 


344 


401 

__ 

— 

Australia. 

4,275 

3,706 

0 

0 


72.197 

73,793 


0 


0 

— 


Importing Countries: 














Germany. 

11 

4 

1,495 

3,329 


12,540 

7,313 


18,433 


21,006 

— 

— 

Austria. 

0 

0 

589 

556 


0 

0 


7,183 


6,418 

— 

— 

Belgium.. 

104 

172 

1,658 

2.791 


2,163 

3,587 


25.704 


31,550 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

467 

518 


15 

9 


6.202 


8,719 

— 

— 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

1,526 


0 

0 


0 


3,051 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


256 


— 

Irish Free State . . 

11 

0 

556 

434 


40 

13 


8,373 


6,369 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

90 

53 


0 

0 


922 


428 

— 

— 

France . 

0 

0 

1,856 

4.793 


49 

9 


23,746 


52,259 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

35 

66 

9,464 

11.188 


553 

1,206 


122,626 


137,664 

— 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

1,027 

919 


0 

0 


11,790 


14,116 

— 

— 

Italy. 

0 

0 

611 

1,900 


13 

18 


11,219 


22,575 

— 


IfUtvia. 

0 

0 

0 

152 


2 

0 


18 


575 


— 

Norwiy. 

0 

0 

377 

152 


0 

0 


3,552 


3.294 

— 


Netherhuuls .... 

4 

2 

1,843 

1.451 


514 

no 


15,622 


17,875 



Portugal. 






.... 

.... 

i) 

472 

I) 

655 



Sweden. 

0 

0 

57 

287 


13 

9 


1,940 


4,054 

— 


Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

908 

1,023 


15 

18 


11,473 


12,683 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

1,545 

1.065 


2 

4 


6.594 


13,199 

— 


India. 

2 

4 

0 

0 


46 

183 


1,060 


179 


— 

Japan . 



728 

340 



— 


11,667 


17,070 



Syria and Eebuiion . 

9 

15 

2 

37 


278 

511 


254 


328 

— 

— 

Rgypt . 

2 

0 

2 

82 


9 

2 


4 


994 


— 

Union of SouthAfrica 


... 

t f 


1 ) 

0 

I) 2 

t) 

159 

1 ) 

999 

— 

— 

New Zealand. . . . 





2 ) 

150 

3 ) 0 

3 ) 

701 

2 ) 

99 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

23,872 

21,485 

23,*848 

33,*228 


346,204 

425,909 


299,108 


386,199 


— 

Exporting Countries: 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lb,). 



Bulgaria.{ 

0 

2 

0 

0 


66 

990 


0 


0 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

128 

66 

0 

0 


1,651 

1,486 


0 


0 

— 

•— 

Lithuania. 

0 

7 

0 

0 


35 

9 


0 


2 

— 


Poland ...... 

461 

298 

0 

0 


6,572 

2,513 


216 


123 

— 


Rumania . 





I) 

9 

I) 1,662 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 

— 

— 

U, S. S. R . 





2 ) 

5,199 

2 ) 23,579 


— 



— 


Canada . 

'“121 

'i.389 

0 

0 


1,605 

5,066 


0 


0 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

2 

143 

— 

— 


33 

622 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Argentina . 

280 

26 

— 

— 


3,203 

5 . 09 ; 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Turkey ...... 



... 


I) 

313 

I) 675 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

— 

— 

Algeria . 

,.. 

... 


... 

2 ) 

11 

2) li 

3) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

— ■ 

Importing Countries: 














Germany . 

4 

0 

567 

2,022 


2,978 

2.046 


7.390 


12,103 

— 

— 

Austria .. 

0 

0 

24 

115 


0 

0 


498 


1,726 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

37 

68 

174 

423 


368 

639 


2,463 


2,709 

— 

— 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

443 

582 


0 

0 


5,776 


4,731 

— 

— 

Estonia .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


13 

— 

—- 

Finland . 

0 

0 

165 

190 


0 

0 


1,426 


1.202 

— 

— 

France . 

0 

0 

51 

163 


0 

0 


465 


1,735 

— 

— 

Italy . 

0 

0 

9 

7 


0 

0 


265 


157 

— 

— 

Eat via .•. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


99 

—- 


■Norway . 

0 

0 

231 

115 


0 

0 


2.943 


3,415 

— 

— 

Ketherlands .... 

4 

7 

459 

560 


75 

331 


4,330 


4,176 

— 

•— 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

4 

146 


15 

26 


27) 


1.334 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

2 

22 


0 

0 


324 


108 


— 

Czechoslovakia . , , 

11 

0 

2 

112 


66 

7 


99 


5,124 

— 


Totals . . . 

1>04S 

2,006 

2,131 

4,457 

L 

22,199 

44,759 


26,466 


38,757 


■■ 


i) s) Sm n^i Mfa 644 . 
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July || 

TWEI.VE MONTHS (August I-July 31 ) 

Twelve : 
(August I- 

MONTHS 

July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports j| 

Exports | 

Imports j| 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-32 

E.\ po} ting Countries: 


Wheat liloui*. — T 

housand i 

centals (i 

centals : 

= 300 lb,). 


Germany. 

311 

0 

0 

51 

2,2^ 

64 

68 

22911 

— 

_ 

Belgium. 

2 

7 

4 

4 

53 

73 

66 

51 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

2 

15 

0 

0 

55 

752 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Spain. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

France . 

351 

119 

71 

29 

4,162 

4,764 

529 

262 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

55 

11 

0 

0 

864 

2,130 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Italy. 

273 

181 

33 

15 

3,695 

2,235 

304 

287 

— 

— 

Uatvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Poland. 

4 

18 

0 

0 

234 

511 

0 

4 

— 

— 

Rumania. 





I) 13 

I) 855 

I) 2 

I) 0 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

7 

0 

0 

57 

104 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Canada . 

966 

875 

7 

2 

9.566 

10,551 

49 

40 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

569 

681 

0 

0 

8,470 

15.091 

2 

0 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

212 

77 

— 

— 

1,620 

1,548 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ChUe. 





i) 4 

I) 20 

i) 386 

I) 0 

— 

— 

India. 

29 

33 

0 

0 

340 

836 

2 

0 

— 

— 

Turkey. 

395 

351 

4 

0 

6,094 

3,470 

15 

106 

— 

— 

Japan . 





X) 0 

I) 11 

I) 0 

i) 4 

— 

— 

Algeria. 





2 ) 392 

2 ) 99 

2 ) 60 

2 ) 53 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

15 

18 

4 

2 

172 

146 

55 

20 

— 


Australia. 

860 

928 

0 

0 

12.553 

13,995 

0 

0 


— 

Importing Countries: 











Austria. 

0 

0 

26 

22 

2 

7 

578 

1,261 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

9 

2 

99 

62 

18 

13 

794 

1,290 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

15 


— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

93 

359 

2 

26 

1.797 

4,050 

— 

— 

l^inland. 

0 

0 

115 

132 

0 

0 

1,239 

1.596 

— 


Gr. Brit, and N, Irel. 

225 

492 

1,043 

708 

4.200 

5.628 

9,495 

11,224 

— 

— 

Greece,. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

22 

66 

— 

— 

Noru'ay. 

0 

0 

88 

93 

4 

9 

1,135 

1.358 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

7 

2 

90 

29 

24 

71 

933 

723 


— 

Portugal. 

— 

— 




— 

i) 216 

1 } 163 

— 


Sweden. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

37 



Caechoslovabia ... 

0 

0 

75 

123 

7 

9 

437 

1.182 


— 

Ceylon. 



29 

22 


— 

384 

401 

— 


Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

i) 893 

I) 1,060 


— 

Indu-China .... 



31 

26 

— 

— 

342 

388 

— 1 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

4 

0 

55 

31 

99 

93 

802 

397 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

0 

0 

4 

13 

1 2 

0 

205 

2,430 

— 

— 

Union of South Africa 





t) 2 

1) 2 

1 ) 7 

I) 15 



New Zealand. . . . 





2 ) 2 1 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 214 

2) 214 

— 

— 

Totals . , , 

4,288 

3,821 

i,873 

i,727 

1 54,970 i 

1 63,168 

21,040 

28,926 

1 — 

— 

Exporting Countries: 



Barlej 

j* — Thousand centals {1 centals = 

100 Ib.). 



Bulgaria. 

42 

2 

0 

0 1 

172 

406 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Spain. 

2 

4 

0 

0! 

53 

15 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

128 

2 

0 

0 

1,504 

55 

0 

7 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


— 

Poland. 

35 

7 

0 

0 

3.558 

3.146 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Rumania. 





I) 10.719 

1 ) 15.501 

1) 0 

I) 0 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . , . 

*'■ 4 

'"l37 

0 

0 

3,516 

2,112 

2 

2 

,— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 

• f • 


— 

— 

2 ) 7,665 

2 ) 17.783 

— 

— 

— 


Canada . 

159 

'*811 

0 

0 

2,588 

6,499 

0 

0 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

390 

384 

— 

— 

4,398 

2,524 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

562 

22 

— 


8.774 

6.418 

— 

— 

— 


Chile. 





I) 260 

i) 487 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

India. 

0 

0 

18 

0 

. 4 

666 

20 

0 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

2 

4 

0 

0 

33 

384 

337 

104 


— 

turkey. 





i) 833 

I) 2,875 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

■"44 

2 

0 

0 

152 

2 

0 

273 



Tunis. 

68 

355 

4 

2 

2,758 

820 

40 

556 

— 


. Australia. 

71 

20 

0 

0 

1,420 

1.614 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ..... 

0 

0 

439 

774 

4 

18 

3.763 

15,970 

— 

— 

, Austria 

0 

0 

229 

79 

0 

0 

1.982 

2,075 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

53 

84 

364 

487 

1,400 

1,676 

9,085 

9.396 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

13 

0 

289 

401 

461 

474 

2.231 

3,331 


— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

2 

172 

2 

26 

139 

483 

_ 

— 

France . 

0 

0 

355 

611 

4 

15 

7,641 

9,482 

__ 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N, Irel. 

0 

20 

1,160 

467 

40 

31 

13,558 

14.039 

— 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

172 


_ 

Italy. 

0 

0 

20 

11 

0 

0 

957 

800 



Latvia. ...... 

0 

Q 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

— 

__ 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

159 

794 

_ 


Netherlands . . , . 

9 

2 

862 

600' 

112 

262 

8,810 

9,112 



^Switzerland , , . . 

0 

0 

82 

148 

0 

2 

4,268 

2,989 


__ 

* Yugoslavia . . . , 

51 

2 

0 

0 

95 

13 

4 

37 



Algeria .. 





a) 77 

2 ) 615 

2) 1,918 

2 ) 2,233 


_ 

Totals . . . 


’i,858 

'i‘824 

3,763 

50,604 

64,439 

54,934 

7L859 


— 


J) 2 } See notes page 644. 
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8 


COUNTRIES 

JULV 1 

Twelve months (August i-July 31) 

(August 1 

-July 31) 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-32 




Oats. 

, — Thousand centals cental — loc 

) lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Iiish Free State . . 

9 

2 

0 

4 

55 

73 1 

9 

218 

— 


Hungary. 

64 

0 

0 

0 

465 

7 

0 

2 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

20 i 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Poland. 

35 

7 

0 

0 

306 

62 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Rumania. 





I) 626 

I) 258 

I) 0 

1) 0 

—- 

- 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

115 

104 

0 

0 

3.038 

884 

0 

57 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Canada . 

170 

174 

0 

40 

3.766 

4.628 

683 

655 

~ 

— 

United .Slates . . . 

26 

115 

24 

0 

1,217 

897 

29 

22 


— 

Argentina. 

500 

895 

— 


10,377 

16,486 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chile. 

... 




1) 207 

I) 273 

I) 0 

I) 0 

— 

— 

Algeria ...... 





2) 123 

2) 284 

2) 31 

2) 368 

— 

•— 

Tunis. 

9 

40 

0 

0 

126 

212 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Australia. 

4 

11 

0 

0 

93 

108 

2 

2 

— 


Importing Countries; 











Germany. 

31 

0 

24 

9 

234 

9 

423 

223 

— 

— 

Austria. 

0 

0 

75 

110 

0 

0 

642 

1.464 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

0 

4 

66 

163 

7 

37 

877 

1,504 

— 

■— 

Denmark. 

7 

0 

24 

11 

71 

66 

375 

500 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

53 

9 

2 

20 

163 

55 

— 

— 

France. 

0 

0 

68 

507 

4 

7 

1,155 

3,214 

~ 

— 

Gr. Brit .and N. Ircl. 

0 

2 

708 

604 

24 

203 

6.347 

8,494 

— 

— 

Italy. 

0 

0 

84 

454 

0 

0 

2,683 

4,074 

— 

— 

I^itvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

— 

— 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

13 

273 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

2 

0 

97 

130 

26 

44 

2,610 

2,383 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

0 

31 

9 

60 

46 

181 

580 

1.105 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

267 

362 

0 

2 

4,899 

5.033 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

972 

1,369 

1,499 

2,463 

20,826 

24,765 

21,521 

29,660 

— 

— 


Expdftinf^ Cfiuntfks: 
Bulgaria ..... 

Rumania. 

Yugoslavia .... 
United States . , . 

Argentina. 

Brazil. 

Java and Madura . 
Indo-Cliinu . , , , 
SjTia and Ivcbanon. 

Turkey . 

. 

Union ot South Afr. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain ....... 

Irish Free .State . . 

Finland. 

France . 

Or. Brit, and N. Ire 
Greece. ...... 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Boland ...... 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 

, Czechoslovakia . • • 

Canada . 

Japan. 

Tunis. 

Totals , . . 


Thousand centals (i centals = lOO lb.). 

U Nink months 

(November i-July 3t) 


TwELVK MONTHS 
(Nov. i-Oct. 31) 


2,434 

0 

0 

2,890 

0 

I) 25,613 

I) . 0 

I) 2 

34,421 

2 

1.548 

0 

24 

1,825 

26 

1,530 

75 

190 

3,084 

220 

140,618 


— 

175.901 

— 

1) 0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2,222 


— 

2,465 

— 

1,731 


— 

3,459 


7 

227 

33 

7 

37 

I) 240 

1) 0 

1) 0 

373 

0 

9 

4 

40 

15 

46 

1,903 

0 

0 

4,991 

0 

0 

5,009 

13.680 

0 

17,007 

0 

8,911 

6,169 

0 

7,628 

1,171 

13,521 

14,149 

1,385 

18.700 

0 

11,707 

17,714 

0 

21,231 

0 

1,482 

5,659 

0 

6.931 

0 

5,086 

10,137 

0 

13,658 

0 

794 

335 

0 

582 

24 

13,073 

17,558 

26 

25,869 

2,410 

42.887 

46,560 

3,208 

64,058 

0 

597 

3,338 

0 

3,382 

62 

0 

653 

93 

939 

4 

1.559 

13,481 

7 

15,737 

0 

2,593 

2,915 

0 

4,092 

187 

25,073 

28,706 

223 

36,892 

0 

73 

95 

0 

126 

— 

1) 772 

r) 814 

— 

1,407 

0 

3,829 

4,647 

0 

6,135 

2 

1,556 

2,511 

2 

3,717 

0 

2.454 

9,105 

0 

9,958 

9 

3,554 

3.128 

13 

3.891 

— 

42 

1,693 


1,695 

0 

0 

322 

0 

324 

181,724 

144,878 

203,658 

234,390 

264,290 


1 ) 3 ) See note# page 644, 
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jtiw 1 

Seven months (January i-July 

31 ) 

Twelve 
(J anuary i 

MONTHS 
-DEC. 31 ) 

COUNTRIE)S 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports j| 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 1932 1933 1 

1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countna: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental 

= 100 lb.\. 



Spain. 

31 

46 

0 

0 

97 

505 

0 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

364 

190 

20 

7 

2,562 

2.090 

90 

31 

3,503 

55 

United States . . . 

179 

234 

22 

4 

992 

1,795 

172 

128 

2,586 

190 

frazil. 



— 

— 

i) 146 i) 

419 

— 

— 

615 

— 

India. 

2,939 

2,837 

31 

29 

29.516 

35.155 

284 

419 

48,001 

683 

Indo-China. 

U795 

2,330 

— 

— 

19,760 

16,751 

— 

— 

26,983 

— 

Siam. 

3.020 

2,286 

— 

— 

21,735 

19,379 

— 

— 

34,106 

— 

Bgypt . 

267 

18 

0 

11 

1,272 

168 

7 

708 

1,032 

210 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

73 

137 

661 

1,091 

542 

635 

4,211 

4,519 

1,047 

8,481 

Austria. 

0 

0 

62 

64 

0 

0 

368 

302 

0 

549 

Belgium. 

9 

24 

132 

132 

44 

137 

714 

714 

201 

1,213 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

0 

95 

60 

0 

139 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

9 

11 

— 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

33 

33 

2 

46 

France . 

35 

42 

732 

747 

567 

483 

6,927 

4.539 

864 

8,327 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 

II 

11 

194 

181 

1 68 

121 

1,532 

1,581 

163 

2.747 

Greece. 

— 

— 

35 

22 

— 

— 

276 

322 

— 

540 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

71 

53 

0 

0 

276 

236 

0 

465 

Datvia. 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

20 

7 

0 

18 

I/ithuania. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

20 

Norway. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

55 

42 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

132 

141 

410 

99 

776 

966 

2,641 

1,629 

1,861 

2,639 

Poland. 

20 

26 

198 

249 

82 

214 

988 

796 

317 

1.027 

Portugal. 


— 




- I) 

381 I) 

527 

— 

875 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

11 

0 



104 

90 

.... 

90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

26 

31 

0 

0 

392 

227 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

207 

108 

0 

0 

750 

626 

0 

1.096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

49 

29 

0 

2 

311 

269 

2 

494 

Canada . 

4 

0 

51 

42 

9 

9 

448 

483 

9 

593 

Chile. 

— 

— 




- 1 ) 

77 1 ) 

134 

..... 

187 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

732 

776 

2 

2 

5.886 

6,409 

4 

10.386 

Java and Madura . 

35 

2 

0 

73 

49 

24 

2,339 

2,183 

73 

3,303 

Japan . 

18 

355 

236 

282 

295 

620 

1,832 

2,046 

1.034 

3.369 

Syria and lycbanon. 

0 

0 

35 

22 

0 

0 

254 

205 

0 

392 

Turkey . 





I) 01 ) 

0 1 ) 

20 1 ) 

40 

0 

93 

Algeria. 




1 -. 

2 ) 15 2 ) 

2 2 ) 

128 2 ) 

lOl 

9 

198 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 

29 

0 

40 

Union of South Africa 





il 0 1) 

0 I) 

498 I) 

489 

0 

895 

Australia. 

’'’22 

4 

“* 0 

2 

95 

55 

24 

31 

86 

49 

New Zealand. , . . 





2) 0 2) 

0 2) 

35 2 ) 

35 

0 

64 

Totals . . . 

8,954 

8,683 

3,942 

4,082 

78,624 

79,532 

32,204 

30,010 

123,369 

50,491 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseec 

1. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lb.). 



Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

4 

Lithuania ..... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

49 

101 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Argentina. 

2,328 

3,847 

— 

— 

20,942 

26.332 

— 

— 

44,403 

— 

India. 

* 717 

130 

0 

0 

2.172 

1.012 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tunis. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

2 

648 

917 

29 

9 

5,617 

5,271 

20 

9,841 

Belgium. 

4 

2 

108 

243 

42 

112 

1,980 

1,984 

139 

3,673 

Denmark. 


— 

51 

3i 

— 

— 

306 

284 

— 

534 

Spain. 

— 

— 

24 

68 

— 

— 

185 

309 

... 

494 

Finland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

29 

0 

75 

France. 

0 

0 

40) 

238 

4 

4 

3.567 

' 2.886 

7 

5,187 

Gt. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

478 

703 

4 

2 

3,272 

4,634 

4 

8,294 

Greece. ...... 

0 

0 

24 

7 

0 

0 

64 

40 

0 

88 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

9 

29 

Italy. 

0 

0 

146 

101 

0 

0 

957 

820 

0 

1,512 

Eatvia. 

0 

2 

9 

2 

31 

20 

60 

35 

53 

75 

' Norway. 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 

0 

234 

194 

0 

403 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

386 

287 

33 

68 

5,276 

5.591 

75 

9,912 

- Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

2 

258 

108 

4 

271 

Sweden. 


— 

71 

79 

— 

— 

580 

650 


957 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

60 

55 

2 

2 

287 

373 

2 

798 

' Yugoslavia . 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

51 

60 

0 

115 

Canada . 

. 0 

Q 

0 

0 

243 

2 

0 

256 

205 

256 

United State.s . . . 

— 

— 

778 

57 

— 

— 

2,879 

3,115 

— 

4,502 

japan. :. 

— 

— 

20 

0 


— 

231 

no 

— 

148 

Australia ..... 

0 

a 

29 

11 

0 

0 

249 

247 

0 

450 

TOTAL.S . . . 

3,053 

3,993 

3,251 

2,852 

23,553 

27,684 

26,152 

26,996 

. 46,845 

47,618 


3) 2) See note# page 644. 




















































(j4i 


COUNTRIElr 

July 

Sevex months (January-i July 31 ) 

. Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports i 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1933 1 

1933 1 

1932 1 

1933 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countria,: 




Butter* — (Tliousaiid lb.). 




Austria. 

82 

71 

2 

22 

902 

370 

150 

747 

1,565 

802 

Deinnurk .... 

29.540 

32,922 

0 

108 

200,280 

214,502 

459 

866 

347,886 

939 

Estonia. 

3.962 

4,299 

0 

0 

10,880 

15,964 

0 

0 

27,626 

0 

Irish Free >Sttitc . . 

10,686 

7,529 

2 

302 

29,295 

18,997 

7 

2,584 

36,932 

2.632 

Finlaml. 

2.108 

2.346 

26 

0 

15,163 

20.955 

249 

0 

32,020 

0 

Hungary. 

668 

384 

0 

0 

4.231 

2.108 

0 

0 

4.495 

0 

.Latvia. 

4,952 

6.149 

0 

0 

20,448 

22,362 

0 

0 

41,002 

2 

Lithuania 

3,525 

3,188 

0 

0 

11,451 

11,799 

0 

0 

21,883 

0 

Norway. 

26 

55 

88 

4 

761 

1.841 

95 

68 

2,421 

90 

Nethcj lands .... 

6.508 

2,487 

53 

163 

44,611 

21,008 

736 

8,523 

44.926 

9,323 

Poland. 

745 

276 

0 

68 

1,528 

2,540 

2 

176 

2,707 

866 

Sweden. 

3,232 

2.778 

2 

4 

17,785 

17,974 

24 

18 

29,875 

33 

U. S. S. U. 



— 

— 

•1) 4,753 

4) 6,193 

— 

— 

68.198 


Ar|?ontina. 

269 

i.52l 


— 

19,123 

34,103 

— 

— 

55,925 

— 

India. 

9 

7 

29 

20 

115 

148 

260 

254 

262 

428 

Syria and I^ebatiott . 

7 

7 

271 

170 

66 

174 

955 

1.221 

315 

1,867 

Australia. 

4.270 

11,197 

2 

0 

106,149 

115,803 

2 

0 

229,105 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

25,124 

14,901 

— 

— 

165.032 

127,423 

— 

— 

244,784 

— 

ImpoHing Counlrks: 











Germany. 

0 

7 

11,349 

8,448 

9 

150 

69,278 

86.201 

478 

153,264 

Belsiuin. 

106 

227 

847 

1,971 

381 

1.453 

17,084 

31.319 

1,841 

46,760 

Spain . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

24 

4 

24 

44 

42 

France . 

796 

955 

99 

306 

4.116 

4.354 

16,054 

15.322 

7,921 

26.140 

Gt. Brit, and N. Ircl. 

798 

750 

81,933 

90.037 

6,387 

30,170 

595,508 

557,339 

35,693 

946,298 

Greece. 


— 

44 

40 

— 


320 

774 


1.197 

Italy. 

18 

40 

26 

37 

708 

670 

1,429 

3,305 

827 

3,818 

Swit?.erlainl .... 

0 

0 

18 

97 

2 

2 

814 

6,883 

7 

8,151 

Czechoslovakia , . . 

0 

0 

31 

77 

2 

26 

454 

2,057 

26 

2.703 

Canada . 

51 

1,629 

7 

0 

231 

2.372 

1,367 

185 

3,505 

238 

United States , . . 

82 

157 

95 

42 

628 

924 

758 

728 

1,607 

1.014 

Cevlon. 

— 


49 

55 



388 

377 

— 

602 

Java ami Ma<liiui . 


- 



— 

— 

I) 4,817 

I) 4.793 


8,766 

Japan.. 


.... 

2 

11 


— 

194 

97 

— 

163 

Algeria. 





11 

2 ) 22 

.;) 1,704 

2 ) 1,702 

35 

3,955 

Egypt . . 

31 

9 

46 

57 

218 

342 

470 

467 

384 

814 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

157 

77 

4 

2 

1,036 

697 

4 

1,305 

Totals . . . 

97,601 

93,893 

95,178 

102,116 

665,285 

674,775 

714,618 

726,727 

1,244,301 

1,222,212 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousuncl lb.;. 




Bulgaria. 

62 

198 

0 

0 

952 

606 

0 

2 

2,601 

4 

Deiiniavk. 

1.960 

1,545 

4 

7 

13,973 

7.432 

46 

95 

14,535 

130 

Finland. 

659 

646 

• 2 

0 

4,802 

' 4,041 

18 

11 

7,225 

26 

Italy. 

2,313 

2,714 

888 

558 

30,728 

35.706 

5,536 

, 4,808 

66,333 

8,772 

Lithuania. 

154 

141 

0 

0 

721 

955 

2 

2 

1,768 

7 

Norway. 

143 

287 

7 

9 

2,002 

1,929 

95 

132 

3.644 

240 

Netherlands .... 

12,566 

14,844 

68 

73 

80,886 

95,540 

425 

600 

170,061 

1,076 

Poland. 

13 

26 

31 

40 

108 

527 

273 

333 

767 

586 

Switzerland .... 

3,386 

3,596 

295 

291 

26,149 

23,969 

1,911 

2,917 

43,702 

4,755 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

179 

342 

375 

280 

1,532 

3.874 

1,629 

1,695 

6,124 

3,071 

Vugoslavia .... 

474 

265 

7 

7 

1,336 

990 

44 

99 

2,617 

150 

Canada . 

10,761 

15,995 

90 

71 

17,798 

25.069 

448 

611 

86,940 

1,166 

Australia. 

115 

152 

2 

4 

6,191 

3,232 

33 

11 

8,801 

60 

New Zealand. . , . 

15,783 

8,100 

0 

0 

141.469 

119.032 

4 

2 

198,789 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

225 

220 

8,799 

10.342 

2.555 

2,247 

52,693 

58,348 

4,237 

108,688 

Austria. 

461 

410 

174 

251 

2.608 

1,616 

1,453 

2,564 

3,982 

3,732 

Belgium. 

15 

51 

4,162 

3,477 

201 

335 

26,480 

25,071 

551 

45,660 

Spain. 

15 

26 

229 

227 

608 

168 

1.087 

1,122 

238 

2,480 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

4 

9 

231 

0 

26 

320 

1,243 

37 

2,019 

France . 

1,634 

1.543 

3,049 

3,109 

14,945 

16,881 

30,585 

27,979 

29,211 

52,131 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

644 

525 

24.498 

31.965 

3,739 

4.068 

197,746 

195,998 

7,242 

336,733 

Greece . 

84 

31 

26 

73 

615 

93 

661 

1,208 

620 

1.753 

Hungary... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

29 

26 

II 

11 

33 

11 

Portugal '. 






— 

I) 172 

i) 218 


608 

Sweden .. 



**'33 

33 


— 

452 

483 

•» 

1.045 

United-States . . . 

185 

126 

3,439 

3.342 

882 

902 

29,227 

28,828 

1,490 

55,629 


0 

0 

77 

53 

0 

2 

549 

487 

2 

950 

Java and Madura . 






— 

1 ) 814 

X) 686 

— 

1,642 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

’**44 

57 

15 

22 

939 

509 

68 

1,195 

Algeria. 





2 ) 64 

2 ) 75 

2 ) 4,700 

2 ) 3,871 

159 

n,iQ 0 

^gypt. 

4 

"* 18 

”298 

379 

86 

134 

3.020 

2,549 

254 

5,2® 

Tunw ....... 

7 

2 

148 

128 

33 

7 

1,570 

1,164 

13 

2,191 

Totals . . . 

51,844 

51,809 

46,754 

55,007 

355,027 

349,504 

362,943 

363,657 

662,044 

652,872 


1 ) 2) S«e noteit page 644. 
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COUNTRIES 

July 

Twelve months (August i-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-33 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



United States . , , 

3,7571 

2,432 

60 

42 

45,676 

46.789 

653 

620 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

79 

110 

— 

— 

560 

602 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

I) 22 

I) 181 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India . 

858 

401 

108 

106 

10,617 

7,075 

924 

2,249 

— 

— 

Elgypt . 



... 


i) 5.774 

i) 7,185 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

82 

119 

928 

463 

1,259 

1,640 

9,467 

8,327 

— 

~ 

Austria. 

0 

0 

44 

33 

0 

0 

432 

553 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

31 

26 

205 

64 

298 

348 

1,896 

1,349 

— 

— 

Denmark. 



4 

9 

— 

— 

143 

134 

— 

— 

Spain . 

0 

0 

320 

154 

15 

22 

2,211 

2,070 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

60 

75 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

13 

9 

0 

0 

174 

159 

— 

— 

France . 

29 

31 

562 

452 

368 

494 

7,211 

4,286 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

71 

46 

1,332 

683 

514 

485 

12,798 

12.452 

— 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

7 

11 

0 

0 

174 

192 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

37 

15 

0 

0 

410 

333 

— 

— 

Italy. 

0 

0 

348 

243 

0 

0 

4,178 

4,037 

— 

— 

Datvia. 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

88 

51 

— 

— 

Norway. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

55 

44 

1 

— 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

75 

37 

7 

7 

763 

858 

— 


Poland. 

0 

2 

132 

106 

15 

22 

1,228 

1.074 

— 


Portugal. 

— 

— 





i) 434 

i) 401 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

40 

"‘35 

— 

— 

527 

564 


— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

44 

31 

2 

4 

571 

505 


_ 

Czechoslovakia • . . j 

9 

11 

117 

108 

106 

137 

1,768 

2.002 

— 


Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

26 

9 

0 

0 

194 

201 

— 

_ 

Canada . 

— 

— 

99 

37 

— 

-- 

988 

974 

... 


Japan ....... 

29 

0 

1,380 

831 

401 

1,041 

9,806 

16,484 

— 

_ 

Algeria. 





2) 4 

2) 4 

2) 7 

3) 4 

__ 


Totals . . . 

*4,9^ 

*3,178 

5399 

3,488 

65,638 

66,036 

57,160 

59,998 

- 






Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 





Exporiing Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . , , | ®j 

cuae. 

India. 

Syria and I^banon. 

Algeria. 

Elgypt. 

Hn. of S. Africa { ®j 

/ a) 
’\b} 

New Zealand. . i J- 
I p) 

Importing Countries: 


Australia. 


Germany. 
Austria . 
Belgium . 

Denmark 
Spain . 


Finland . . 
France . . 

Gr. Brit, and 
Greece, . . 

Italy . . . 
Norway , . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Canada , . . 
Ufeiied States 
Japan. 

Tunis . 

’ Totals. 


h. 

1 &) 


Irel, 


{Ss 


2,068 

320 

30,038 

1,936 

*6.398 

655 

*“690 

3,316 

604 

37,064 

8,598 

4,678 

8,042 

121 

825 

66 

6,883 

2,641 

33 

152 

7 

5.778 

33,493 

117 

86 

520 

112 

560 

130 

121 

™40 

196 

11 

2,017 

4 

0 

53 

158,373 





Eleven months (September i 

-July 31 ) 

Twelve 
(Sept. i-A 

1,237 

88 

143 

12.749 

9,015 

725 

818 

9,949 

403 

139 

139 

2,416 

1.843 

1.506 

1,193 

2,344 

13,863 

— 


314.442 

242.093 

— 


254.013 

586 

— 

— 

15,353 

7,094 

— 

— 

7,9k 


— 

■— 

1 ) 20.342 

I) 24,895 



25,175 

679 

432 

467 

43,193 

31,284 

/.090 

4,546 

35,402 

364 

218 

20 

3,757 

3,322 

1,272 

714 

3.935 


... 

... 

2 ) 5.816 

2 ) 4.592 

2 ) 1,316 

2 ) 895 

6,856 

88 

29 

0 

3.560 

1,215 

68 

2 

1,413 

7,161 


0 

258,638 

292.305 

1 ) 0 

0 

298,046 

439 


0 

6,118 

4,780 

i> 730 

1,239 

5,296 

26,244 

159 

9 

853.597 

755.771 

4,112 

1,997 

7621756 

5.809 

18 

0 

71.734 

54.203 

42 

11 

58.535 

858 

0 

0 

218.675 

176,057 

0 

2 

177,836 

3,256 

0 

0 

61,355 

39,796 

9 

20 

45,519 

406 

21,508 

14,363 

3,377 

9.588 

294,852 

224.403 

9.780 

613 

4,453 

2,489 

7.840 

9,013 

36,590 

28,691 

9,681 

2 

1,885 

664 

218 

82 

17,020 

13,034 

82 

2,573 

14,985 

6.986 

88,589 

16,973 

186.730 

107,489 

18.715 

1,687 

558 

159 

20,933 

20,646 

3,911 

2,698 

22,465 

4 

320 

346 

269 

150 

4.709 

4,118 

157 

73 

1.501 

1,418 

2.264 

2,079 

10,084 

8,988 

2,321 

0 

366 

243 

79 

84 

3,646 

2,513 

86 

3,810 

33.336 

31.621 

39,293 

42,417 

528,027 

373,063 

45,631 

19,339 

51,238 

41,182 

390,014 

291,172 

918.328 

857,381 

315,628 

20 

179 

104 

714 

165 

2,405 

1,997 

300 

108 

17,264 

8,682 

505 

1,193 

166,796 

138;321 

1.232 

104 

1,321 

626 

4,458 

1,446 

14.564 

13,345 

1,620 

42 

216 

137 

922 

705 

2,026 

2,167 

756 

159 

430 

511 

2,897 

1,755 

8,049 

6,402 

1.933 

66 

827 

785 

1,118 

692 

8,065 

7.264 

761 

71 

2.815 

1.735 

1.323 

1,605 

33,654 

24,994 

1,687 


1,241 

1,484 

— 


16,350 

16.830 


4 

2,068 

902 

271 

386 

19,694 

18.620 

^397 

97 

3,732 

2,138 

1340 1 

1.843 

29,390 1 

30,779 

1,892 

40 

417 

101 

143 

137 

3.545 

2.604' 

152 

220 

880 

35 

5,324 j 

4,456 

9,244 

5,842 

5,159 

1,351 

31,407 

849 

459 ' 

3,360 

82,530 

82.087 

3,904 

0 

5,886 ’ 

5,079 

73 j 

77 

210,366 

183,560 

77 

15 

7! 

66 

377 

159 

575 

448 

172 

91,791 

199,987 

123,483 

2,464,545 ' 

2,058,448 

2,628,020 

2469,075 

2,139,619 


948 

1,285 


5.020 

985 

1,252 

4 

0 

1,261 

2,008 

15 

2 

29 

241.314 
31,656 
13,982 
116.938 
3,036 
4,409 
12,377 
2,762 
393,121 
888,010 
2,094 
145,252 
14,290 
2,355 
7,229 
8.148 
27,084 . 
17,745 
20,150 
32.038 
2.937 
6,277 
82,779 
192,901 
520 
2,282,213 


a) « Wool, greasy; 6) =“ Wool, scoured. — i) 3) See notes page 644. 
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s 


COUNTRIKS 

JtfLY 

Twelve months. 

(July i-Junc 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

July 

Twelve months 

(July i-Junc 30 J 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 


1933 1 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1933 1 

1932 

1932-33 [ 

1931-32 

1931-32 


€'o£fec 


— (Thou&ind lb.). 


Tea. 

— (Thousand lb. 






Kxuorts. 





p;SPOKTS. 


Exporting Countnc^' 








Exporting CouiUnts: 






Brazil. 




1.605,808 

2.021,602 

_ 

Cevluu. 

16.413 

19.595 

241,791 

245,982 

__ 

India. 

754 

44 


18,600 


17,926 

— 

India. 

26,76t> 

34.297 

367,333 

342.950 

— 

Java mid Madnrii . 

6.210 

9,722 


80,943 


51,672 

— 

Java and Wailiua . 

6.479 

12,586 

156,888 

161,652 










Japan. 

2,498 

2,469 

29,736 

24.590 

— 

Importing t'oiintrici: 








/;«/> orting Con ntrics: 






Germany. 

20 

254 


1,310 


1,649 

_ 

Belgium. 

0 

2 

9 

22 

— 

Belgium. 

20 

84 


410 


9,654 

— 

Irish Free vStatc . 

2 

4 

31 

258 

— 

France . 

0 

0 


128 


15 

— 

I'raiicc. 

2 

0 

15 

35 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

745 

1.014 


16,261 


14,709 

— 

Or.Brit.aud N.Ird. 

7,729 

7,436 

82,228 

80,092 

— 

Portugal. 




2,004 


1.270 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

18 

9 

128 

143 

— 

Switzerlan<l .... 

37 

26 


320 


613 

— 

United Stales . . 

18 

22 

298 

474 

— 

Canada . 

7 

4 


51 


42 

— 

Syria utul Lebanon 

0 

0 

2 

20 

— 

ITniled States. , . 

3,038 

1.343 


13,358 


22,593 

— 

Algeria. 



2 ) 33 

3 ) 46 

— 

Ceylon. 

0 

C 


7 


11 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 



20 

121 

— 

Syria and lA'lianon . 

0 

2 


11 


46 


Australia .... 

79 

51 

791 

549 

— 

Australia. 

2 

2 


46 


55 

— 

New Zealand. , . 



2) 99 

2 ) 73 

— 

Totals . , . 






- 


Totals . . . 

60,004 

76,471 

879,402 

857,007 

- 

Importing Cnunfrics: 




Imports. 


Importiiig Connlrics: 



IMPUKTS, 


Germany. 

27.J53 

26.t)94| 

279.327 

307.608 

_ 

Ocniuitiy .... 


8B2 

10,102 

10,490 


Austria. 

1,290 

2.42 

1 

13,104 

17,410 

— 

.'\iiHlria. 

40 

152 

888 

1,138 


BcJginni. 

«,373 

8,547 

95,921 

114,725 

— 

Belgiitni ..... 

2^ 

29 

597 

661 

— 

Bulgaria. 

77 

46 

919 

1,658 

— 

Dminuirk .... 

62 

75 

1,265 

1,380 

— 

Denmark. 

4,48(1 

1,938 

49.022 

66,43‘ 


Spain ...... 

31 

40 

289 

280 


Spain. 

4,513 

3.708 

43.385 

50,224 


Estonia. 

7 

0 

71 

172 

— 

Estonia. 

26 


2 

101 

298 


Irish Free Slate . 

1,387 

1,603 

22,836 

25, 


Irish Free State . 

24 

15 

584 

522 


Finland ..... 

15 

13 

223 

249 


Finland. 

3,025 

2,476 

33.819 

32.481 

— 

France. 

800 

227 

3,199 

3,419 

— 

France . 

33,045 

32.000 

424,50 

■j 

427,557 

— 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 








Ireland .... 

28,019 

40,675 

572,^ 

550,364 

— 

Ireland. 

3,115 

3,347 

35.404 

36.648 

— 

Greece. 

Ih 

18 

353 

699 

— 

Greece . 

92-^ 

717 

7,976 

13.0IC 

— 

Hungary. 

18 

31 

547 

562 

— 4 

Hungary. 

373 

547 

5,818 

6,041 

— 

Italy. 

13 

9 

265 

333 

— 

Italy. 

6,863 

6.812 

84,581 

93,366 

— 

Latvia. 

4 

9 

117 

130 

— 

Batvia. 

4 


9 

324 

375 

— 

Lithuania .... 

0 

7 

I2i 

119 

— 

Lithuania .... 

35 

29 

373 

445 


Norway ..... 

29 

29 

381 

386 

— 

Norway. 

3,261 

2,388 

35,944 

38.189 

— 

Netherlands . . 

2.432 

2,352 

30.069 

30,836 

— 

Netherlaud.s . . , 

8,113 

6,230 

97,738 

103,371 


Poland. 

300 

271 

3.922 

4,317 

— 

Poland 

1,453 

1.299 

15,296 

17,185 

— 

Portugal .... 

,,. 

■"49 

423 

648 

— 

Portugal. 




10,936 

10,65/ 


Sweden ..... 

42 

875 

858 

'— 

Sweden. 

5,262 

6,634 

99,449 

107.586 

» —■ 

vSwdtzcrland . . . 

104 

134 

2,097 

1,792 

— 

Switzerland .... 

2,024 

2,494 

37,168 

34.28C 


Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

57 

1,321 

1,737 

— 

Czechoslovakia , , 

1,867 

2,097 

25,441 

32,386 

, _ 

Yugoslavia . . . 

24 

24 

419 

622 

— 

Yugoslavia , . , , 

1,25^ 

038 

14,207 

17,45^ 

1 — 

Canada . 

1,903 

1,376 

38,480 

39,031 

— 

Canada . 

2,253 

2,321 

30.003 

31,963 

! — 

United States . . 

8,909 

6,279 

94,810 

90,460 

*— 

United States. . . 

114,17« 

88.538 

1.458.438 

1,628,86: 

! 

Chile. 


... 

3.834 

5,170 

— 

Clrilc. 




3,979 

9,301 

i — 

Syria and Lebanon 

“‘13 

9 

198 

586 

— 

Ceylon. 


132 

2,513 

3,572 

! 

Turkey. 



2,341 

1,504 

— 

Japan 

39f 

77 

4,332 

6,72^ 

[ ..« 

Algeria. 


... 

:!) 3.836 

2 ) 2,335 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

19^ 

82 

2,2)8 

2,32^ 

1 

Egypt. 

biso 

1.775 

16.290 

13.999 

— 

Turkey . 




10,677 

8^84 

I — ' 

Tunis. 

183 

273 

2,65^ 

6,669 

•— 

Algeria. 




z) 28'.089 

2 ) 28,01' 

1 — 

Union of S. Africa, 



11.605 

12,683 

— 

iJgypt . 

*l’.79( 

1,376 

16,193 

15,85: 

} — 

Australia .... 

5;i89 

4,076 

48,43^ 

44,899 

1 — 

Tunis. 

24: 

353 

3,501 

3,19( 

) - ■ 

New Zealand. . . 



3 ) 12,789 

3 ) 9.775 

1 — 

Un. of S. Africa , . 


1 


27,276 

26.021 

) — 







Australia. 

“27- 

)\ 139 

3,578 

3,5 K 

) -w. 







New Zealand . . , 




2 ) 302 

2 ) 41 : 

1 — 















iExporiing Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 








India. 

295 

1 322 

5,518 

6,48£ 

j _ 

■ India 

1 

44 

no 

10 

i — 

Java and Madura , 


... 

4,771 

9,77 

1 

Totals . , . 

236,771 

204,650 

3,002,598 

3,298,61 

[ _ 

Totals . . . 

51,989 

► 60,79£ 

B98,837 

879,68; 



!} See notes page 644. 
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COUNTRIES 

July 

Ten months 

(Oct. I-July 31 ) 

Twelve 
MOI fTHS 
(Oct. I- 
iept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

JULY ^ 

Twelve months 

August I-July 31 ) 

Twelve 
MONTHS 
August I 
July 31 ) 


1933 1 

1932 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

I93X'32 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1931-32 


Cacao. 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat aud Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 


fl 

Net exports. 


Grenacla. 



5 ) 3,042 

5 ) 4,941 

9,656 

Bulgaria .... 

174 

179 

1.947 

6,691 


Dominican Republ. 

X a ■ 

. -1 

I) 33,676 

t) 31,462 

35.977 

Spain. 

2 

6 ) 

11 

6 ) 

— 

Brazil. 



i) 182,596 

r) 152,069 

210,683 

Hungary. 

359 

123 

4,405 

10,752 

.... 

Ecuador . 



2 ) 13,607 

2 ) 28,164 

35,689 

Eithuania .... 

2 

2 

35 

55 

— 

Trinidad. 

3,040 

il58 

45,459 

34,705 

39,617 

Poland. 

128 

203 

683 

1,929 


Venezuela. 



♦) 16,976 

i) 10.748 

35,439 

Rumania .... 



I) 31 

I) 22,271 

— 

Cevlon. 

412 

143 

7,568 

8.812 

9,266 

U. S. S. R. 


... 

2)8) 9,489 

2)8)39.483 


Java and Madura . 

597 

778 

2,068 

2.698 

3,788 

Yugoslavia . . . 

2 

121 

580 

8,935 


Cameroon .... 

1,301 

734 

34,584 

24.624 

27,315 

Canada . 

11,103 

12,932 

156,745 

123,625 


Ivorv Coa'3t . . . 



X ) 60,473 

I) 50,927 

54,578 

United States . . 

207 

2,304 

17,209 

65,566 

— 

Gold Coast .... 

35.393 

17.i32 

492,444 

430.871 

462,878 

Argentina .... 

8,801 

1,821 

78,425 

84,177 

— 

Nigeria...... 

4,189 

7,405 

147,263 

112,568 

123,929 

Chile. 



6) 

1 ) 35 

— 

St. Thomas and 






India. 

40 

49 

6) 

1,118 


Prince Is, ... 


. 

3 ) 11.039 

3 ) 13.360 

25,867 

Japan . 

6) 

128 


6) 

— 

Togoland. 

1,237 

388 

14,264 

13.673 

13,916 

Turkey. 



I) 174 

I) 917 

— 







Algeria. 



2 ) 4.389 

2) 2,097 

— 







Tunis. 

489 

1,464 

3,201 

5.104 


Impofting Counifies: 






Australia .... 

5.421 

4.943 

88.935 

92.453 


Germany. 

37 

0 

82 

474 

496 

Totals . . . 

26,728 

24,269 

366,259 

465,208 


Belgium. 

0 

108 

459 

1,027 

1,508 







France. 

0 

0 

66 

2 

4 







Netherlands . . . 

368 

664 

3,325 

5,525 

6.740 







United States. . . 

683 

271 

8.722 

6,219 

7,011 







Australia. 

44 

0 

201 

141 

143 







Tc»t.\i.s . . . 

47,301 

29,781 

1,079,914 

933,010 

1,104,500 










Imports. 




b) Net imports. 


Importing Countries: 






Importing Countries: 






Germany. 

14,343 

11,773 

147,186 

155.087 

175,744 

Germany .... 

1,069 

3,393 

3.012 

13,913 


Austria. 

955 

1,559 

6,669 

11,733 

13,651 

Austria ..... 

624 

584 

7,950 

8,091 


Belgium ..... 

836 

1,144 

13,664 

19,765 

21,588 

Belgium. 

1,556 

2,617 

23,559 

27.935 

— 

Bulgaria. 

0 

53 

608 

1.206 

1,323 

Denmark .... 

597 

597 

7,220 

10.412 

— 

Denmark. 

408 

547 

7,729 

7,214 

7,756 

Spain. 

7) 

1,523 

7) 

3,027 

— 

Spain 

2.196 

811 

21 182 

18336 

19701 

Estonia. 

0 

c 

C 

265 

— 

Estonia. 

44 

4 

’344 

’441 

452 

Irish Free State . 

668 

913 

10,726 

11,720 


Irish Free State . 

106 

49 

2.621 

979 

1,149 

Finland. 

243 

229 

2.573 

2,555 


Finland.. 

11 

13 

163 

146 

181 

Prance . 

1,484 

4,672 

21,204 

46,247 


France. 

6,568 

8,625 

81.152 

79,065 

91.201 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

10,520 

11,411 

129,134 

143;918 


Gr.Brit. and N. Irel. 

10.274 

9,526 

133.435 

118,082 

138,407 

Greece. ..... 

1,030 

922 

11,819 

14,20- 

— 

Greece . 

282 

20 

1,944 

2,610 

2,844 

Italy.. 

291 

1,680 

6,684 

19,959 


Hungary ..... 

600 

624 

547 c 

466 

5 573 

Entvia. - . . . . 

0 

152 

15 

575 


Italy. 

1.071 

858 

14 ,‘590 

12;820 

1 15!053 

Norway ..... 

494 

276 

5,060 

5,093 

— 

Eatvia. 

119 

115 

1,04: 

1,45 

1,607 

Netherlands . . . 

1,951 

1,484 

16,319 

18,636 

1 

Eithuania .... 

60 

C 

646 

491 

1 615 

Portugal .... 



1 ) 761 

I) 873 

1 

Norway . ■. . . . 

64 

161 

3,219 

4.761 

( 5,033 

Sweden. 

’‘■57 

285 

1,931 

4,096 

) .... 

-Netherlands . . . 

6.984 

■ 4,359 

91,263 

80.983 

i 92,202 

Switzerland . . , 

8; 908 

8) 1,02 

8) 11.457 

8) 12,666 

1 — 

Poland. 

1.376 

i 86C 

12.641 

9,75f 

1 11.444 

Czechoslovakia , . 

1.645 

1,23C 

7.165 

I4.75f 

$ - 

Portugal. 



X) 765 

I) 717 

' 855 

Chile ...... 

• • • 


I) 1.21( 

7) 


Sweden. 

*390 

1 ■ 34 c 

7,247 

10,14) 

1 10,921 

Ceylon . , . , . 

37 

25 

511 

536 

1 — 

Switzerland.... 

1.292 

: 463 

15,66^ 

10,52: 

S 11,192 

India. 

7) 

7) 

56- 

7) 


Czechoslovakia . . 

1,429 

» l,37f 

15,446 

17,977 

' 21,52f 

Indo-China. . . . 

42 

V 

456 

5lf 

5 - 

.Yugoslavia .... 

101 

I3{ 

1.03( 

1,27^ 

1 1,501 

Japan...... 

207 

7) 

3,563 

12,58- 

1 ~ 

-Canada . . : , . 

2.95^ 

1 1,17: 

17,569 

14,527 

! 16,444 

Java and Madura 

• « * 


x) 1,19 

I) i,4i: 

1 ~ 

United States. . . 

40,76^ 

1 21,3H 

,432.705 

357,12^ 

f 420,295 

1 Syria and Eebanon 

62 

6^ 

91: 

22 : 

} « 

Japan ...... 

, 

f ^ 

S, 1,865 

1,801 

1 1.96( 

) ^gypt. 

7 

95 

27 

4,23 

1 ...» 

-Australia . . . * , 

381 

3 521 

' 9 , 42 ; 

9.13 

1 11,257 

1 Union of S. Africa. 



i) 16f 

I) 1,01- 

1 - 

' New Zealand , , . 



z) 1.781 

2 ) 1.071 

) 1,55- 

1 New Zealand. . . 

... 


2 ) 83: 

3 ) 38 

1 ... 

' , Totals . , , 

93,691 

) 66,48* 

1,049,064 

953,90- 

l| 1,103,02! 

> Totals . . . 

23,492 33,220 276,272 

379,84' 

i - 


'*) FJour reduced to irrain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour '* 1,333,33 cental# of (frain. 

*) Excess ot exports over imports, B) Excess .of imports over exports. 

1 ) Data up to 30 June, — s) pate up to 31 May. — 3 ) Data up to 30 April, — 4) Data up to ‘31 March. 5) Data up to 28 Feb- 
^ary. — 6) See Net Imports, — 7) See Net Exports. 8) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 


Carrv-ovjcr of wheat in Canada on 31st July, 


f/KATItiN 

i) iy 33 

1 ) 1932 

1931 

i) 1933 

i) 1933 

1931 



T.ooo centals 



1,000 l)usliels 


On farms. 

7,404 

4,498 

11,675 

12.340 

7,469 

19,459 

In country and iiilcriur tcrniiiial eleva¬ 
tors, western division. 

44.310 

16.561 

18,139 

73,850 

27,601 

30,232 

In terminal elcvatufwS IfUke vSuperior 2 ). 

36,817 

29,210 

27.421 

61,361 

48,683 

45,702 

In elevators Pacilk Coast 3 ). 

5,613 

5,823 

5,750 

9,355 

9.705 

9,583 

In elevators Hudson Bav 4 ). 

1,458 

1,375 


2,430 

2,291 


In eastern elevators. 

20,503 

10,704 

8,607 

34,172 

17,840 

14.345 

In flour mills. 

5,524 

5,342 

4,489 

9,207 

8.906 

7,481 

In transit (afloat for unloading at Can. 
ports or on railways). 

5,415 

5,594 

4,366 

9,025 

9,323 

7,277 

Totat. Canadian wheal as grain . . 

127,044 

79.107 

80,447 

211,740 

131,845 

mm 

U. S. grain in store in Canada .... 

2,244 

9.218 

13,760 

3.740 

15,364 

22,m 

Total wheat as grain in Canada 

129,288 

88,325 

94,207 

215,480 

147,209 

157.012 


1) Provisional data, — -’) Pori Wiiliann and Port Arthur. 3 ) Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Prince RupcrU -- *1) Churchill. 


COMMlvUCIAL ei‘:iUiALS IN STOKIC IN CANADA AND THE UNITICD STATES. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month | 

Friday or .Saturday nearest to ist of luonlh 

Specification 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

August 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

X933 

1933 

1932 

1931 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels 


Wheat: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

119.371 

117,964 

119.408 

69,450 

59,684 

198,952 

196.607 

199,013 

115,750 

99,473 

XJ.S, in Canada. 

2,203 

2,244 

2.428 

7,288 

19,342 

3,672 

3,740 

4,047 

12,147 

32,236 

U. S. in the United States . 

91,043 

80,968 

74,158 

113,014 

157.045 

151,738 

134,946 

123,596 

188,357 

. 261,742 

Canad in the United States. 

2.871 

4,018 

3,022 

3,347 

3.736 

4.785 

6,697 

5,036 

5,579 

6,227 

Total . . . 

215,488 

205,194 

199,016 

193,099 

239,807 

359.147 

341,990 

331,692 

321,833 

399,678 

Rye: 









Canadian in Canada .... 

3,060 

3,125 

1 

2,959 

I 

2,685 

6,362 

5,464 

5,581 

5,284 

5,116 

12,254 

U.S. in Canada. 

0 

68 

994 

0 

1 

1 

10,570 

121 

1,775 

U, S. in the United States . 

6.719 

6,313 

5,919 

5.070 

5,267 

11,998 

11,273 

9,053 

9,446 

Canad. in the United States, 

158 

106 

119 

231 

1 

283 

192 

213 

412 

2 

Total . . . 

9.937 

9,547 

SM 

8,234 

13,124 

17,745 

17,047 

16,068 

14,702 

23,437 

Barley; 









Canadian in Canada .... 

4,280 

3.712 

3,337 

I395j 

3,537 

8,917 

7,733 

6.952 

2,907 

7.368 

U. S.in Canada 

0 

0 

10 

10 

12 

0 

0 

21 

20 

24 

U. S. in the United vStntes . 

8,628 

7,002 

5,611 

3,195 

‘ 3.404 

17.975 

14.587 

11,690 

6,657 

7,091 

Canad, in the United Slates . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Total . . . 

12,908 

ro,7i4 

8,958 

4,601 

6,954 

26,892 

22,320 

18,663 

9,586 

14,486 

Oats: ( 1 ) 









Canadian in Canada .... 

4,590 

4,166 

3,505 

1,952 

2,580 

14.345 

13,018 

10.952 

6.100 

8.061 

U. S. in Canada . 

312 

225 

230 

364 

37 

975 

702 

719 

1,137 

117 

U.S. in the United States . 

14,782 

11,388 

8.820 

8,752 

4,799 

46.193 

35,589 

27,564 

27,351 

14,997 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Total . . . 

19,684 

15,779 

12,555 

11,068 

7,429 

61,513 

49.309 

39,235 

34,588 

23,216 

Haize; 







U.S. in Canada. 

3,963 

3,985 

1,863 

273 

312 

7,076 

7,116 

3,326 

487 

557 

' Of other origin in Canada . 

323 

466 

507 

321 

160 

576 

832 

905 

573 

285 

U.S, in the United States . 

32,348 

35.433 

25,838 

8,254 

5,075 

57,764 

63.274 

46,140 

14,740 

9.063 

Total . . . 

36,634 

39,884 

28,208 

8M8 

5,547 

65,416 

71,222 

50,371 

15,800 

9,905 


i) For, oats the bushel is of 32 lb. 
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Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to ist of month | 

1 Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Products 

Sept. 

1933 

August 

1933 

1 July 

1 1933 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1931 

Sept. 

1933 

August 

1933 

July 

1933 

Sept. 

1932 ! 

Sept. 

1931 


1,000 centals 


I 

,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour in 
terms of grain) . 

Rye. 

Bariev. 

Oats'. 

Maize . 

20,818 

782 

2,112 

666 

16,150 

18,970 

706 

2,112 

534 

13,474 

18,984 

648 

2,696 

890' 

12,821 

14.712 
106 1 
2.056 1 
851 j 
14,549 

28,147 

667 

3.544 

1.274 

23.506 

34,696 

1.397 

4,808 

2.080 

19.911 

31,616 

1,260 

4,400 

1,670 

24,060 

31,640 

1,157 

5,617 

2,780 

22.894 

24.520 

189 

4,283 

2,620 

25,980 

46,912 

1.191 

7,383 

3,980 

41.974 


Authority: Bnmkairs Com Trade News, 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Products 

August 

July 

June 

August 

August 

July 

June 

August 

1933 

1933 

X933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 



x,ooo 

centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 









Grain. 

13,395 

7,789 

10.232 

8,589 

22,325 

12.981 

17,052 

14.315 

Flour for bread .... 

2,410 

2,632 

im 

1,795 

1.229 

1.343 

1,353 

9\6 

Total 2 ) , . . 

16,607 

11,299 

15,768 

10,981 

. 27,678 

18,851 

22,945 

18,505 

rye: 









Grain.. 

14,522 

6.982 

9,004 

9.872 

25,932 

12,468 

16,078 

17,629 

Flour for bread .... 

1,254 

917 

1,199 

926 

640 

468 

612 

472 

Total 2 ) . . . 

16,195 : 

8,206 

10,602 

11,107 

28,919 

14,652 

18,934 

19,852: 

Barley . . 

3,710 

2,180 

1,138 

2.432 

7,730 

4.543 

2.370 

5,066 

Oats. 

939 

708 

1,153 

849 

2,935 

2.212 

3,603 

2,652 


x) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, 1932 on page 218. — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basia of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centab of flour “ 1,333.33 centals of ?rain (1,000 bmrels of flour *= 4355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Carry-over of wheat and wheat-flour for bread in France on 31 July, 1933. 


Location 

Wheat 
in the grain 

Wheat- 

flour 

Wheat 
in the grain 

Wheat- 

flour 


1,000 centals 

r,ooo bushels 

1,000 barrels 

In farmers’ hands. 

In mills and mill elevators.. 

In merchants’ hands and other positions. 

12.599 

7,641 

6,029 

15 

2,190 

3,769 

20,998 

12,735 

10.048 

8 

UI7 
1.923 . 

Total . . . 

27,269 

5,974 

45,781 

SMS 

Grand total (flour as grainj i). . . 

54,804 

- 

- 58,004 

- 


1 ) On the basis lOO ib. of wheat — 70 lb. of flour (1 barrel of flour = 4®/a bushels of wheat). 
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Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First day of the month | 

First day of the month 

Products 

Sept. 

August July Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

August July Sept. 

Sept. 


1933 

1933 1933 1933 

1931 

1933 

1933 1933 1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 







Grain. 

5,640 

5.856 6.816 4,392 

7,392 

9,400 

9,760 11,360 7,320 

12.320 

Fiour as grain . . 

504 

792 576 600 

672 

840 

1,320 960 1,000 

1,120 

Total , . . 

6,144 

6,648 7,392 4,992 

8,064 

10,240 

IIMO 12,320 8,320 

1 13,440 

Barley. 

580 

560 640 300 

420 

1,208 

1,167 1,333 625 

1 875 

Oat? . 

464 

560 528 336 

672 

1,450 

1.750 1.650 1.050 

2.100 

Maize. 

3,312 

2,760 2,712 2.976 

2,640 

5,914 

4,929 4.843 5.314 

4,714 


l) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhalVs Corn Trade News. 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United States. 



Last day of the month | 

1 Last day of the month 

Location 

August 

July 

June August 

August 

August 

July 

June August 

August 

1933 

1933 

1933 1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . . 
In public storage and j 

5.701 

6,640 

6,885 5.357 

4,122 

1,160 

I»351 1 

1,401 1,090 

840 

at compresses , . 

28,463 

28,231 

31.085 32.209 

21,772 

5.786 

5.739 

6,319 6,548 

4.426 

Total. . . 

34,164 

34,871 

37,970 37,566 

25.894 

6,946 

7,090 

7,720 7,638 

5,266 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to ist of mouth j 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Ports 

Sept. 

August July Sept. Sept. 

Sept. 

August July Sept. 

Sept, 

1933 

1933 1933 ‘ 1932 1931 

X933 

1933 1933 1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (i bale =*478 Ib.) 

Bombay i) , , . . 

2,876. 

3,272 3,508 2.995 2,160 

602 

685 734 627 

452 

Alexandria .... 

1,706 

2.352 2,801 3.326 4.030 

357 

492 586 696 

843 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Miiut~el''Bassal. 


Cotton stocks at Alexandria on 31ST August, according to varieties. 



Authority: Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-‘Baml. 
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Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, 

Ports* 

Descriptions 


Great Britain: 
‘American . . . 
Argentine* Brazil 
ian, etc.. . , 
Penivian, etc. . 
East Indian* etc 
Egyptian, Sudan 

ese. 

Other:). . . . 
Total . , 

Bremen: 

American . . . 

Other . 

Total . . 

Le Havre: 

American . . . 
Other ..... 
Total . . 

Total Continent a) 
American . . . 
Argentine, Brazil 
ian* etc.. . . 
E- Indian, Anstra 
ian, etc. . . 
Egyptian . . . 
W. Indian, W, A 
rican* B. Air 
can, etc. . . 
Total . . 


1 Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month || 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Sept. 

Sept- 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1933 

1933 

1933 

J932 

193X 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1 1,000 centals 

1 1,000 bales (1 bale = 478 lb.) 

2,175 

2,178 

2.066 

1,801 

1,691 

455 

456 

432 

377 

354 

120 

119 

101 

131 

226 

25 

25 

21 

27 

47 

276 

176 

149 

309 

272 

58 

36 

31 

65 

57 

307 

333 

282 

293 

683 

64 

70 

59 

61 

143 

1,233 

1,208 

1,255 

1,454 

1.334 

258 

253 

263 

304 

279 

236 

229 

243 

no 

253 

49 

48 

51 

23 

53 

4,347 

4,243 

4,096 

4,098 

4,459 

909 

888 

857 

857 

933 

2,075 

2,270 

2,402 

1,322 

1,318 

434 

475 

502 

277 

276 

120 

84 

71 

44 

81 

25 

18 

15 

9 

17 

2,195 

2^54 

2,473 

1,366 

1,399 

459 

493 

517 

286 

293 

762 

917 

890 

562 

1,039 

159 

192 

186 

118 

217 

47 

50. 

38 

58 

196 

11 

10 

8 

12 i 

41 

809 

967 

928 

620 

1,235 

170 

202 

194 

130 ! 

258 

3.550 

3.928 

4,114 

2,448 

2,687 

743 

822 

860 

512 

562 

41 

33 

32 

36 

no 

9 

7 

7 

■8 

23 

198 

186 

141 

73 

202 

41 

39 

29 

15 

42 

113 

109 

109 

134 

no 

24 

23 

23 

28 

23. 

35 

31 

32 

36 

56 

7 

6 

7 

8 

12 

3,937 

4,287 

4,428 

2,727 

3,165 

824 

897 

926 

571 

662 


1 ) Include#; W. Indian* etc,, E. African, etc,; W. African, and Auatralian. — a) Include* Bremen, Le Havre, and other Continental port* 
Authority: Uvertnool Cotton 4ss. 


THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

On page 659 the index-nunibers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest 
to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. Owing to the substantial divergence 
which often exists in tiae value and significance of the data available, it has been considered oppor¬ 
tune to reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

But in adchtion to the original data a summary table are given below. 


Percentage variations in the Mex-mmhers for August, 1933. 


Countries 

compared with those for July, 1933 

compared with those for August, 1933 

i Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
' products 

I in general 

OeTmauy ................ 

England and Wales .. 

Argentina .. 

Canada.... . 

United States .| 

Finland ... 

Hungary ... 

Italy. 

Ne\y Zealand .............. 

Netherlands.. . . . . .. 

Boland .. 

Yugoslavia . .... 

+ 13 

-{- 4.0 

- 4.4 

- 5.2 

- 5,3 

- 4.2 
- 0.0 

- 53 

-h 2.9 

-h 5.1 

+ 4.1 

- 15.1 

{ c) - 15,1 

1 ^0 + 3.0 

+ 0.3 

- 0.6 

- 1.6 

+ 0.9 

0.0 

-- 2.7 

- 0.3 

- “■ 7,1 

} ■ -- 4.7 

3.6 

0,0 

1.5 

+ 18.0 

+ 22.0 

+ 173 

+ 4.2 

32.5 

16.5 

+ 7.7 

+ 4.1 

- 12:5 

/ c) - 23.0 

j\^) + 3.7 

1.3 

-f- 0.6 

+ " 3.9 

-l- 6.6 

-h 1.1 

- 20.2 

5.9 

- ‘" 10.5 
} -■ 3.0 


a) Bureau of Agricultural Economic*^ — fr) Bureau of Labor.c) Vegetable ptoduct* *— d) Animal product*. 
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S 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations arc, unless otherwise stated, for spots) 



15 

8 



AVEliAGE l) 

products, markkts 

I 

25 




Commercial 

AND DESCRIPTION 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

August 

August 

Sept. 

.Sept. 

Season 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1932*33 

1931-32 

Wheat. 










Budapest; Ti:^za renum (78 kg. hi.; pciiud 










p. quintal). 

8.00 

8.22 

8.47 

8.60 

9.08 

13.97 

9.25 

13.73 

12.22 

Braila: Gocxl quality (lei p. (piintal) . . 

400 

380 

365 

V350 

V352 

479 

274 

n. 535 

305 

Winnipei;: No. i Manitoba (cents p.ho lb.,) 

66 

69 V* 

69V. 

69 V. 

73 V. 

51 V* 

«) 53 

54 V* 

59 V: 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb ) 

89 V. 

n. 82 Vs 

n. 88 

n. 85 Va 

91 Va 

53 Vh 

n. 50 Va 

59 V* 

54 V* 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Nurtli<'rn(ccnlp. 6 o lb.) 
New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

89 Vh 

84 V« 

85Va 

88 Vk 

91 Vh 

55 Vb 

67 V, 

60 Vs 

66 V« 

60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires 6 ): Barletta (Sokg.p.hcctol,; 

100 

94 

96 V« 

98 V. 

101 Vs 

62 Vh 

62 Vh 

68 Ve 

66 V. 

pesos paper p. quintal). 

6.15 

6.20 

6.15 

6.15 

6.37 

7.03 

5.95 

6.09 

6.68 

Karachi;Karachi while, 2 %barley, iYj.% 

' dirt (rupees p. 656 ib.). 

23-7-0 

23-13-0 

23-14-0 

24-10-0 

24-10-9 

28-15-7 

V 17-2-0 

28-4-2 

21-15-6 

Berlin: Home grown (Rni. p, quint.) . . 
Hamburg, c.i.f. (Rm. p. quint.): 

17.80 

17.60 

17.40 

'0 17.40 

V 17.42 

20.84 

9.25 

21.45 

19.60 

8.83 

23,63 

No, 2 Manitoba. 

8.14 

8.33 

8.41 

8.53 

9.39 

V 10.58 

10.38 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10.07 

8.52 

n, q. 

n. 9.32 

Barusso 2 ) . 

Autuerp (francs p, (luinlal); 

7.21 

7.48 

’) 64.00 

7.36 

7.38 

7.87 

8.99 

72.80 

8.19 

7.76 

79.70 

8.78 

Home grown ...*. 

’) 64.00 

’) 64.00 

V 64.00 

“) 81.50 

91.25 

83.10 

No. I Hard W’inter, Gulf. 

Paris: Home-grown, 75^77 kg. (francs p. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

84.50 

83.00 

73.25 

77.70 

107.35 

81.75 

quintal) ( 3 ). 

n. 116.50 

n.l 16.50 

n.116.50 

n.l 15.00 

n. 115.00 

117.25 

166.30 

167.10 

lyondcn: Home grown (sh.p ..«)04 lb.) (.;) , 
London and Xdverpool,c.i.f., parcels, ship- 

21/3 

20/6 

20 /- 

’) 20 /- 

W 22/1 

24/5 

VV 19/6 

24/8 Va 

26.5 

ning current month (sh. p..iHo lb,): 
German (on .sample). 

18/6 

19/3 

18/9 

17/9 

19/7 

25/5 V. 

Vl6/9Va 

n,23/8 

n.21/3 

South Rmssian (on sample). 

22 /- 

23/6 

23/- 

n. 21/6 

24/6 V 4 

n. 26/10 

•) 17/3 

n.26/3 

22/3 

No. t Maniiolia.. 

26/4 V« 

27/6 

27/6 

n,26/10V6 

29/5 

27/2 

■)2I/9V, 

26/4 

28/10 

No, 3 Manitoba. 

25/- 

26/6 

25/9 

n.24/10Va 

27/3 V 4 

26/2 

«) I 8 /I 

25/3 

25/9 

No. s Hard Winter ......... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

"’)n.27/I0 

V 18/3 

n. q. 

25/3 

White Pacilic.. . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q, 

n, q. _ 

22 /lOVa 

n. 28/9 

«) 19/8 

n. q. 
23/2 

26/5 

Rosaf 6 (afloat) 5 ). 

21/6 

22/3 

22 /- 

21 /- 

27/1 

V 16/11 

23/8 

Australian. 

Milan (fl); Home-grown, soft, “Ihiono mer¬ 

24/9 

25/3 

25/7Va 

n. 24/3 

26/4 Va 

28/9 

V 19/2 

94.25 

25/7 

101.80 

25/9 

cantile,, ( 70-78 kg.p.hl.: lire p. qtiiitt.) 

82.50 

82.50 

82.50 

V 83.50 

V 83.85 

104.00 

106.20' 

Genoa c.i. t.: Plate (U. vS. .5 p. quint,). , 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 2.14 

n. q. 

n. i .85 

n, 2.21 

RVE. 










Budapest: Home-grown (peugd p, quintal) 

4.60 

4.85 

4.55 

4.b 

5.38 

7.31 

9.02 

6.77 

12.24 

Berlin; Home-grown (Rm. p. quint.) . . 
Hamburg, c.i.f. (Rtn. p. quint.); 

14.30 

14.30 

14.20 

V 14.10 

V 14.12 

16.10 

6.82 

18.14 

15.52 

n, 6.40 

19.00 

n. 9.50 

Russian ( 72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

lyU Plata (74‘75 kg. p. hi.) 6 ) . . , . 

5.47 

5.58 

5.58 

5.60 

5.84 

n, q. 

34 

n. q. 

5.98 

8.36 

Minneapolis; No. 2 (centsp. 56 lb.). . 

72 

69 

74 

75 

70 Vb 

39 V* 

41V* 

42 Vs 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p, quint.) . 

3.30 

3.30 

3.12 Vs 

n. q. 

3.12 V» 

4.12 

4.58 

3.92 

5.13^ 

Barley, 










Braila; Average quality (lei p. quintal) . 

134 

132 

132 

130 

144 

205 

189 

186 

263 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (centsp. 4 8 lb.). 

3V(i 

n, q. 

37Vb 

37 Vb 

' 40 Vb 

28 V* 

V 29 Vb 

29 V* 

34 Vb 

Chicago: Feeding, (cents p. 48 lb.) , . , , 
MinneanoHs: Feeding, lo’.ver grades (cents 

44 

46 

46 

56 

51 • 

44 Vb 

45 V* 

27 Vi 

22 Vb 

44 

36’/b * 

33 V« 

27 Vs 

43 V* 

38 V* 

p. 48 lb.) .. 

51 

47 

48 

Berlin: Home-grown foddcr(Rm.p.q«inl.), 

15.20 

«) 15.00 

«) 15.00 

n, q. 

n. q. 

16.95 

15.44 i 

16.55 

16.41 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quint.) . . 

42.00 

43.00 

44.00 

45.00 

48.85 

62.10 

69,75 

55.50 

77 . 25 . 

London: English malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) 4 ). 
I^ndon and Liverpool, c. i. f,, parcels 

45/- 

45/- 

45/- 

V 45/- 

V'V46/3 

35/- 

«)40/- 

35/- 

39/4 

(shillings per 400 ib.) ; 

Danubian 3 %. 

13- 

13/4V* 

13/3 

12/7V: 

13/7V* 

17/11 

V 13/3 

n. 16/7 

n. q. 

. Russian (Azoff-Black sea). 

13/- 

■ 13/4Va 

13/1 Vb 

12/7 V 8 

13/9 V* 

17/5 

«) 13/3 

ti.16/5 

18/11 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

16/9 

18/- 

!a/4V. 

n. q. 

21/1 Va 

19/- 

V 15/4 

18/3 


Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.). , 

n. q, 
5,47^/a 

n, q. 
5.20 

n. 26/- 

V n.26/- 

iVn. 26/- 

21 / 7 ^ 

«) 30/- 

22/8 

33/4 

Groningen (c) :Home grown winter (fl. p. q.) 

5.40 

5.12 Va 

4.42 

4.98 

5.01 

4.40 

5.87 


n. <j. w not qxioitd. — n. ** nominal — Saturday prices. — i) Thurwfay prices. ^ c) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
i) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly,— 2 ) August 1931-Jan. 1932; 79 kg. p. hhj 
Feb.-Dee. 1932; 80 kg.; afterwards: 79 kg, — 3 ) From 15 July 1953: minimum prices fixed in the Wheat law. — 4 ) From August: price 
at the farm. — 5 ) August-Nov. 1931: 63 Ib, p. bushel; Dec, 1931: 63Vs lb.: Jan.-Dee. 1932; 64 lb.; afterwards: 63 Vt lb: — 6) From Nov«ni-» 
ber 1932; 72-73 kg, p. hi. “ 7 ) New crop. 8) Average of the first 3 weeks. 9) No. 1 Man, Jo) No. 1 H. W. *-* Ji) Old crop, — 
12 } 18 Aug,; 20/6; if Aug,: 21/6; 4 Aug,; 26/6 — 13 ) Spring barley, average quality. — 14 ) 18 and II Aug.; 45/-; 4 Aug.; 50/-. ' ^ 
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Average i) 


PRODUCTS. MARKETwS 

AND DFySCRIPTION 

15 

Sept. 

8 

Sept. 

I 

Sept. 

1933 

55 

August 

August 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Oats 










Braila; Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. cj. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

146 

205 

229 

n. 195 

285 

Winnipeg; No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

33»/4 

n. q. 

37»/8 

38V. 

38-Vi 

26 

27Va 

26*/.. 

31 Vb 

Chicago: No. z White (cents per 321 b.) 

37“/* 

35 

38 Va 

36 V 2 

38 Vu 

17=74 

23^8 

21 

24 V, 

Buenos Aires «): Current quality (pesos 









paper p. quintal). 

Berlin: Home grown (Rm. p. quint.) . . 

3.95 

3.95 

3.85 

3,80 

3.97 

5.60 

4.77 

4.43 

5.33 

13.25 

12.85 

13.80 

•■) 13.70 

=•) 13.70 

13.85 

13.81 

13.05 

15.10 

Paris: Home grown, black and other(francs 










p. quintal) . .. 

51.00 

51.25 

54.00 

50.00 

53.60 

86.70 

85.75 

76.30 

101.75 

Dondon: Home grown white(sh.p. 336 lb.) 2 ) 

16/6 

I 6;6 

15/6 

•’•)l5/6 

'^)")15/5 

19/- 

‘) 15/8 

18/6 

2!/3 

X^ondou and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels 
(.shillings p. 320 lb.); 










German (on sample). 

13/- 

12 /- 

12 /- 

11/9 

n. 12/1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

-n. q. 

Danubian ( 39-40 lb. p. bush.) .... 

’) 10/9 

’) n/- 

^) 11 /- 

10/7^2 

VlO/11 

14/10 

n. q. 

n.14/3 

n. q. 

Plate (f.a. q.). 

11/9 

11/9 

II/4V, 

ll/iVa 

I1/5V2 

15/4 

II/3 

12/9 

14/5 

Chilian Tawny. 

12 /- 

12 /- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/3 

n. q. 

n. 16/- 

milan ( 6 ), (lire p, quintal): 










Home grown. 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

48.50 

47.35 

67.50 

69.00 

62.80 

73.60 

Foreign imported. 

M.aize. 

49.00 

49.00 

49.00 

48.00 

48.00 

65.50 

63.50 

57.10 

1931-32 

65.20 

1930-31 

Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) . . . 

170 

165 

160 

160 

162 

198 

172 

187 

' 210 

ChicagO'.N.a IMi.xed Amor, (cents p, 56 lb.). 

48»/4 

47 V. 

31^4 

49^2 

52 

30 V 4 

44 

34 

58 V* 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos 










paper p. quintal). 

3,85 

3.87»/, 

3.80 

3M% 

3.90 

4.89 

3.53 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, (francs p quintal); 





48.00 


65.25 



Bessarabian. 

mtl. q, 

' 43.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 
43.50 

"58^0 

n. q. 

71.25 

Yellow Plate .. 

43.00 

43.50 

55.35 

52.00 

57.20 

65.00 

Argentine Cinquantino. 

50.00 

51.00 

52.00 

54.00 

46.25 

63.20 

55.75 

63.80 

81.00 

Donrlon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. 
(shillings p. 480 lb.): 





16/1 Va 


13/7 

7 12/7 



Danubian. 

«) 16/9 

•‘')16/7Vj 

“) 16/- 

‘•)15/9 

19/10 

n. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate. 

15/9 

16/- 

15/4‘/- 

15/3 

15/7 

19/- 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 White African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

‘') 21/1 

') I 8 /I 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/| 

Milan ( 6 ) Home grown (lire p. quintal) . 

Rice (cleaned). 

49.00 

49.00 

49.00 

48.00 

48.00 

n. 57.00 

59.50 

68.70 

1932 

51.90 

1931 

Milan (b), lire p. quintal): 










Vialone (Camclino). 

190.00 

200.00 

215.00 

225.00 

226.85 

184.25 

124.35 

181.15 

145.90 

Maratelli (Camolmo). 

137.50 

135.00 

137.50 

139.40 

140.75 

155.20 

103.75 

151.25 

117.35 

Originario (Raffinate). 

94.50 

95.50 

95.50 

97.00 

97.00 

130.00 

87.75 

121.40 

103.20 

Rangoon; No. 2 Burma (rupees p 7500 lb.; 

201 

194 

203 

205 

195“/i 

261 Va 

') 278V, 

268 V 8 

249 V 4 

’Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 




4.20 

n 4.55 





No. j Round white (25 % brokens) . . 




5.06 

7.52 

5.48 

6.73 

No. 2 Japan {40 % brokens). ... 




3.95 

'») 4.30 

4.72 

7.07 

5.11 

6.20 

I^ndon ( a ), c . i . f . (shillingsp. 112 lb.) : 










No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

12/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10/6 

9 /IIV 4 

5) 13/3 

10/3 

13/8 

11/11 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

. ') 10/6 

^0 11/3 

’’) 11/3 

^’)ll/3 

12/lOVa 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose. 

»)«)21/6 

')«)2l/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/6 

®) 18/- 

') 17/1 

17/1 

18/7 

No. 2 Burma. 

6/4 V 2 
7/4 V« 

6/5^4 

6/5V4 

6/9 

7/1 Va 

6/8»/4 

8/3 

*) 8/3 

8/4 

7/11 

No. I Saigon. 

7/1V, 

7/1 Va 

7/4 

8/- 

‘) 8/2 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam special 3 ) . 

8/1 Va 

8/lVt. 

8/- 

8/3 

8/4 

8/11 

*) 9/1 

9/4V. 

9/5 

‘Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 


20.40 






quality; yens p. koku). 

21.00 

20.50 

20.10 

20.82 

19.87 

19.27 

21.20 

18.46 

Dinseed. 

Buenos Aires (a); Current qrmlity (pesos 










paper p. quintal). 

11.50 

12.20 

11.75 

11.60 

11.94 

10.19 

10.67 

9.22 

10.82 

Antwerp; Plate (francs p. quiatal) . . . 
I^adon, c. i, f. {£ p. long ton): 

126.00 

123,50 

121,00 

122.00 

126.35 

111.40 

136.00 

103.25 

146.00 

Plate (delivery Hull). 

10-5-0 

11-11-3 

11-0-0 

n.10.13-9 

10-17-lG 

1 9-3-6 

V 7-11-3 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

Bombav bold ... . . . . 

Duluth: No. i Northern (quotations of 

11-13-9 

12-5-0 

12-0-0 

11-17-6 

12-0-7 

11-19-0 

V 9-16-8 

II-IO-O 

11-9-6 

terminal market; cents p. $6 lb.) , . 

188 

182 

179 


190 

113»/8 

1.32 

II 8 V 4 

148 


n. q. not (imUd* —' n. ~ namtW. ■*“ a) Thursday prices, — 6) Saturday prices. 

i) The monthly averajfes are based on weej^y quo^ationsi the annual averasies on the monthly, — a) From August; prices paid of the 
3 ) Befor January 1932; No, 1 Garden Siam. —- 4 ) Average of the first 3 weeks. — 5 ) New crop. — 6) 18 Aug.: 15/6; 11 Aug.: 
, 15/3; 4 Aug.; 15/6, — 5") 35-36 lb. p, bush. — 8) Shipping Oct.-Nov. — 9) No. 3 Wh. Afr, — 10 ) 18 Aug.: 4.53; 11 Aug.; 4.6); 
4 Aug.; 4.86, - ii) 18 Aug.: 4.28; 11 Aug,; 4,38; 4 Aug.; 4.61. / « . . * 
































Average i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DKSCRIPTION 

15 

Sept. 

8 

Sept. 

I 

Sept. 

2S 

August 

August 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Commercial 

Season 


r933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

I93X 

I93r'32| 

1930-31 

COTTONSEEP. 










Alexandria :Sakcl]aritlis (piastres p.ardch) 

^) 48.9 

49.4 

*) 48.9 

46.3 

48.8 

67.9 ' 

') 45.1 

60.0 

52.2 

I^ndon: Sakellaridis (delivery Hull; t! p. 










long tem). 

n 5-3-9 

’) 4-18-9 

V 4-17-6 

5-0-0 

5-5-11 

7-0-3 ' 

*) 4-19-2 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

Cotton. 

New Orleans; Middling (cents p. Ih.) . , 

9.33 

8.68 

9.20 

9.52 

9.5! 

7.63 

6.22 

1932*33 

7.27 

1931-32 

6.20 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 

9.60 

9.00 

9.45 

9.55 

9.56 

7.70 

6.54 

7.38 

6.35 

Bombav;jVI.g.Broachf.g.(rupeehp. 7 S .1 lb.) 

177% 

185 

185 

192 V, 

195 

227 

“) 147V« 

200 Vi 

181 % 

Alexandria (talaris p keintar); 





Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

12.80 

12.65 

13.30 

13.20 

13.94 

16.51 

") 10.82 

14.15 

12.10 

Aahmuni-Zagora f. g. f. 

10.97 

10.92 

11.67 

11.67 

12.48 

13.55 

») 7.93 

12.46 

9.69 

9reinen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.) . . 

10.68 

10.32 

10.69 

10.72 

11.08 

8.82 

7.59 

8.54 

, 7.44 

M.g, Broach fully good ^leiice p. lb.) . 

n. 4.75 

n. 4.60 

n. 4.70 

n. 4.70 

n. 4.89 

n. 5.30 

«)n. 3.33 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.46 

U Havre: Middling, (bill' (francs p, 50 kg.). 

213.00 

210.00 

220.00 

226.00 

235.50 

263.40 

224.00 

233.75 

216.00 

Ifiverpool (pence per lb.): 







»)n.4.92 



jVfiddling fair. 

n. 6.67 

n. 6.58 

n. 6.77 

n. 6.70 

n. 7.03 

n. 7.(6 

n. 6.76 

n. 5.85 

' Middling. 

5.47 

5.38 

5.60 

5.53 

5.83 

6.13 

«) 3.72 

5.61 

4.79 

Sao Paulo, g. f. 

n. 5.82 

n. 5.73 

n. 5.92 

n. 5.85 

n. 6.11 

n. 6.38 

«) 3.90 

n. 5.87 

n. 4.98 

M. g, Broach, f. g. 

n. 4.43 

n. 4.32 

n. 4.48 

n. 4.44 

n. 4.79 

n. 5.69 

«) n. 3.00 

n. 5.01 

n. 4.34 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f.. . 

7.30 

7.25 

7.53 

7.52 

7.86 

8.67 

«) 5.73 

7.77 

6.76 

Butter, 

Copenhagen («) IJauish (Crs. p. cpiint.) . . 

208.00 

200.00 

186,00^ 

178.00 

177.20 

192.00 

«) 208.00 

1932 

178.70 

1931 

209.00 

IfCeuwarfien, Conitniy.sion for the Dutch 





0.63 

0.84 


0.94 

1.34 

butter quotatioiirt (a) (llorins p. kg.) . 

0.68 

0.63 

0.63 


1.27 

Zutfen,auction: Dutch (H. p. kg) a) . . 
Hamburg, auction (ft): Schkswig^Holsteiu 

1.70 

1.67 

1.66 

1.69 

1.66 

1.49 

1.30 

1.27 

1.38 






114.33 


115.83 

131.22 

butter, with qual. mark (Rni.p. 50 kg.). 

128.80 

126.70 

126.45 

126.54 

123.04 

132.61 

Kempten (ft): Allguu butter (Pf.p. Vakg.ja)* 

123 

120 

120 

119 

117Va 

105 

104 Vi. 

107 

110 

ItOtjdoii (c) (ahilUtigs p, cwt.): 








131/6 


British blenclVd.. 

119/“ 

116/8 

116/8 

116/8 

I13/10V. 

135/4 

“) 140/- 

140/4 

Danish .. 

114/“ 

111 /- 

110 /- 

110 /- 

107/5 

126/3 

») 130/“ 

123/2 

133/4 

Irish creanujrv, salted. 

106/“ 

100 /- 

96/- 

94/- ' 

90/2V. 

115/3 

*) 120/4 

n. 111 /- 

119/5 

Dutch. 

113/“ 

112 /- 

112 /- 

110 /- 

107/- 

115/5 

») 123/8 

n. 115/10 

132/1 

Argentine. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 88/8 

101/4 

«) 117/- 


117/7 

Siberian 4 )... 

85/- 

82/- 

81/6 

80/- 

78/11 


n. q. 

n. 93/3 

n. q. 

AuBtralian, salted. 

104/“ 

99/- 

96/- 

96/- 

92/2V, 

112 /- 

V 115/- 


116/8 

New Zealand, salted.. 

105/- 

100 /- 

98/- 

98/- 

93/9V. 

120/3 

V 117/4 

109/10 

119/11 

Cheese. 










Milan (lire p. quintal): 

‘ 









Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, last 







«) 975,00 

1.016.00 

1,103.00 

year’s production. 

«) 865.00 

«) 865.00 

•) 865.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

«) 950.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . , 

425.00 

425.00 

415.00 

415.00 

422.50 

497.50 

616.00 

512.70 

616.00 

Rome: Roman pecorino,choice (lire p, q.). 

») 925.00 

8 ) 950.00 

») 950.00 

1 , 000.00 

1,019.00 

1,180.00 

1,075.00 

1.251.00 

1 . 121.00 

Alkmaar; Rdam 40 4 - (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s chcesematk, factory 






34.75 

24.41 


cheese, small; florins p. 50 kg.) . . 
Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s checsetnark, home made; 

20.00 

1 20.00 

21.00 

19.50 

20.00 

21.90 

32.63 





24.25 

26.40 

40.50 

26.92 

37.93 

florins p. 50 kg.). 

26.0C 

1 25.50 

1 26.00 

t 25.50 

Kempten ( 6 ); (Pfennige p. % kg.); 



, 23 V. 

23 V. 

22% 

27 

21 

24 

Soft cheese, green (no % butterfat) . . 
Hmmenthal from the Allgau (whole 

23% 

, 23 Vi 

, 23 Vi 




71 

71V. 

80V. 

99 

81 Vi 

97% 

, milk cheese) ist quality. 

71 

71 

71 

Ifondon (c) (shlHings p. cwt): 




98/- 

100/4V, 


V 94/8 



EngUsh Cheddar . . . .. 

98/“ 

98/- 

98/- 

, 97/- 

109/- 

99/10 

Canadian . , .. . . . . 

58/“ 

57/- 

») 58/- 

«) 58/- 

«)57/6 

66/1 

•) 64/- 

72/1C 

> 75/9 

New 2Iealand.. 

56/- 

53/6 

54/- 

54/- 

54/3 Vi 

, 64/lC 

l«). 64/U 

63/1 

63/2 

laverpool (c) t English Cheshire, un¬ 



65/4 

63/4V, 

1 78/9 

«) 72/4 

103/1C 

) 94/3 

graded (sh. p, cwt.) .. 

93/6 

79/6 

70/- 


n. q. w not quoted* — n » nominal* ' a) Thursday prices. — 6) Wednesday prices. — c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding 
Wednesday. 

l) The monthly averages are based’on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. *“ 2 ) Before January 1933; quotations in 
Maastricht; see note on page 425 of the Crop Report of June, — 3) The method of quotation was changed in January 1932; in June 1933 
pother change has occurred; see note on page 425 of the Crop Report of June, — 4 ) September 1932-January 1933 and July - 6 Sept 19331 
Russian, — 5) Quality; “Upper Egypt"*. — 6) Average of the first 3 weeb. — Jr) New crop, shipping Ocl. — 8) New. 
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IMPORT DUTIES AND OTHER MEASURES IN CONNECTION WITH THE IMPOB 


The duties are given per quintal in the currencies of the respective countries (column a) and per bushel or barrel 
in gold dollar cents (column b;. For the interpretation of the capital letters (A, A-i, A-ir, B, C, D, F, M, and P) see page 65( 


COUNTRIES 

n 

0 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

and respective 











CURRENCIES 

% 

0 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

Albania. 

(gold francs) 

A 

25.00 

131.28 

15.00 

73.51 

9.56 

15.00 

63.01 

8.00 

22.40 

3.00 

14.70 

B 

3.25 

17.07 

1.95 

1.95 

8.19 

1.04 

2.91 


— 

Gennanv i) . . . . 

A 

E. 25.00 ») 

E. 162.05 *) 

20.00 *) 

121.00*) 

20.00 *) 

103.71 *) 

16.00 *) 

55.31 *) 

M.*)2.50 

M.*)15.14 

(reichsmarks) 






P. 18.00*) 

P. 93.34*) 



Austria ^) .... 
(gold crowns) ®) 

A-r 

6.00 

32.87 

6.00 

4.00 

30.68 

6.00*) 

26.30*) 

D. 3.00 

D. 8.77 

— 

— 

A-ii 

2.80 

15.33 

20.44 

4.00 ®) 

17.52'*) 


” 



Belgium^) .... 

A-i 

D.E.- 

D.E.- 

D.*)- 

D.*)- 

D.*)- 

D. *) - 

D.®)21.00 

D.»)8.51 



(francs) 

A-ii 







D.*) 3.15 






— 

— 



D.*)1.29 


— 

Bulgaria. 

(paper levas) 

A 

162.00 

32.03 

162.00 

29.90 

135.00 

21.38 

162.00 

17.08 

162.00 

29.90 

B 

49.00 

9.71 

49.00 

9.07 

42.00 

6.64 

48.00 

5.07 

48.00 

8.87 

Denmark. 

A 

C.^)- 

C. 

C,^)- 

C.^)- 

C.»)- 

C.^)- 

C.^)~ 

C. ^) - 

C, ^)- 

C.*)- 

(crowns) 


Spain. 

A 

C. 6.50*) 

C.n.34.13*) 

12.00 

n. 58.81 

12.00 

n. 50.41 

8.00 

n. 22.40 

C. 6.70*) 

C.n.32.84* 

(pesetas) ^) 











Estonia .... 

A 

M.')11.00») 

M.^)52.25*) 

M.O- 

M.*)- 

M.')7.50 

M.i)28.52 

M.*)2.00 

M.*) 5.07 

20.00 

88.71 

(crowns) 










Irish Free State . . 

A 

M,')- 

M.*)~ 

M.0*- 

M.*)- 

M.^)- 

M.')~ 

M.^)~ 

M,*)~ 

M.»)- 

M.*)- 

(shillings) 




Finland. 

(finmatfes) 

A 

130.00 

53.09 

E, 125.00*) 

E. 47.64*) 

100.00 

32.68 

E. 25,00 

E. 5.43 


- 

Fiance*)*) . . . 

(francs) 

A 

D.E.80.00*) 

D.E.85,28«) 

40.00 

39.79 

C. 21.00 

C. 17.89 

40.00 

22.74 

C. 40.00*)*) 

39.79*)^ 


B 

- 

- 

- 


a 25.00 

C. 21.30 

- 

- 

*- 

- 

Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 
(shillings) 

A^) 

• 2/-») 

4.20 

10»/o ’ 
ad val. 

io«/« 

ad val. 

10 V. 
ad val. 

lQ*/» 

ad val. 

I0“/o 
ad nd« 

ad val. 

- ») 

« 1 
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)F CEREALS AND FLOURS IN FORCE IN EUROPE ON 1 JULY 1933 {see over) 

General note: The duties indicated are those generally applied. Reductions into gold dollar cents liave been made, for countries 
tiat on Jst july maintained the geld standard, according to the legal parity (see table on page 514 ), for other countries according to 
le exchange rates (see table on page 662 ) or according to the special rules established for that purpose (see the notes below). 


Wheat flour 

Rte flour ^ 

NOTES 

COUNTRIES 

and respective 

a 

b 

a 

b 


CURRENCIES 

37.50 

4.87 

643.24 

83.54 

12.00 

1.56 

205.84 

26.76 


Albania 
(gold francs) 

1 . 43.16 

E. 914.25 

43.16 

914.25 

i) In addition turnover tax ad valorem (including import 
duty): of 0.85 %. — 2) General autonomous duties; for 
reduced duties and duties of supertarig see p. 656. — 
3) Rarley for fodder; import prohibited until 31 July 1933. 
— 4) For details concerning monopoly see Monthly Bulkiin 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, July 1933, p. 254 
and p. 262. 

Germany ®) 
(reichsmarks) 

D. 15.50 

D. 277.36 

D. 15.50 

D. 277.36 

I) III addition turnover tax ad valorem (including import 
duty): for cereals in the grain 4 %, for wheat flour 14 

Austria ®) 

(gold crowns ®) 

D. 5.60 

D. 100.17 

D. 8.00 

D. 143.06 

for rye flour 7 ".'o. — 2) Official ratio between gold crown 
and schilling of the legal currency: i gold crown = 1.83 
schillings. — 3) General duty; barley for fodder, recog* 
nized as such: exempt. 

D.E. 4.00 

D.E. 9.95 

D. 4.00 

D. 9.95 

1} In .addition transmission tax ad valorem (including import 
duly) for wheat, rye and their flours 2.5 %; for barlev, oats 

Belgium ®) 

(francs) 

3.E. 0.60 

D.E. 1.54 

D. 0.60 

D. 1.54 

and maize 5 %.—2) As far as these products originate in 
or are consigned from the U. S. S. R. 


324.00 

83.00 

209.44 

53.69 

324.00 

83.00 

# 

209.44 

53.69 

" 

Bulgaria 
(paper levas) 


C.®) - 

C.^) - 

C.’) - 

i) Imports limited for each product to 100 % per year of 
the import value of the same product in 1931. 

Denmark 

(crowns) 

?, 21.00 

P.n. 360,21 

P. 9.00 

P. n. 154.58 

l) 25 % of the duties is levied in gold or in equivalent currency, 
75 % in paper pesetas with a supplement fixed every 10 
days. “ 2) Sliding scale; duty fixed in relation to the 
quota. 

Spain 
(pesetas) ®) 

29.00®) 
18.00 «) 

M.^) 450.09 ®) 
M.') 279.42 *) 

M.®) 5.00 

M.') 77.53 

i) For details concerning monopolies see Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology, July 1933, p« 279 . 
— 2) General minimum duty; F,stonian mills have the right 
to import 145 kg. of whole wheat without payment of cus¬ 
toms duty for each quintal of bolted wheatflour exported 
in the year preceding the import. On shipments originating 
in and consigned from Lithuania a preferential duty of 
crown 8.80 (gold 8c. 41.80 p. bush.) is levied. — 3) Bolted 
flour. — 4) Unbolted flour. 

Estonia 

(crowns) 

VL^) ~ 

M.') - 

M.^) - 

M.') - 

i) For details concerning monopoly see Monthly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Economics and Sociology, August 1933, p. 302. 

Irish Free State 
(shillings) 

150.00®) 

200.18 *) 

145.00^)*) 

193.49®)*) 

s) Sliding scale, in relation to the price of imported rye. — 

Finland 

250.00®) 

333.63 ®) 

225.00®)®) 

300.18®)®) 

2) Unsifted flour. — 3) Sifted or granulated flour. — 
4) Unbolted flour. — 5) Bolted flour. 

(finmarks) 

)£. 128.00®) 
XE. 160.00®) 
).E. 185.00’) 

D.E. 445.81 ®) 
D.E. 557.30 ®) 
D.E.644.27 ’) 

80.00 

278.56 

I) In addition exchange surtax (see p. 657) and import tax 
ad valorem for cereals in the grain 3 %, for flour 4 %. — 
2) Duties of the minimum taxhl; see p. 658. — 3) See p, 658 
— 4) General duty of the minimum tariff; for reduced duties 
see p. 658 — 5) Bolting 70 % and over. — 6) Bolting 60 
to 70 %. — 7) Bolting 60 % and under. 

France ®) ®) 

(francs) 

IpVo 

.10% 

10% 

10% 

i) Duties on products not originating in or not consigned 

Gredt Britain and 

ad val. 

ad val. 

ad val. 

ad val. 

from countries of the British Empire. -- 2) Shillings per 
quarter. ■— 3) Only for white, flat maize 10 % ad valorem. 

Northern Ireland 
(shilUngs) 
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IMPORT DUTIES AND OTHER MEASURES CONCERNING IMPORT OF 


COUNTRIES 

0 

1 

Wheat 

RYE 

Barley 

0 . 4 TS 

Maize 

CURRENCIES 

1 

S 

V 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

Greece . 

(gold drachmai) 

A I 

•. 6.00 I 

2. 14.18 

5.00 

11.03 

5.00 

9.45 

5.00 

6.30 

5.00®) 

6.00*) 

3.00*) 

11.03*) 

13.23®) 

6.62*) 


B I 

L 4.50 1 

L 10.61 

3.75 

8.28 

3.75 

7.10 

3.75 

4.73 

3.75*) 

4.50®) 

2.25*) 

8.28 ») 
9.90®) 
4.95=) 

Hungary. 

A 1 

1, 6.30 »)] 

E.n.34.76=) 

5.80*); 

ti. 29.85*) 

5.00*) 

n. 22.05*) 

4.80 *) 1 

n. 14.11*) 

2.00 *) 

n. 10.29*) 

(gold crowns)^) 












Italy 1 ) . 

(lire) 

A 1 

E. 75.00=): 

E. 107.44*) 

36.50 

48.81 

14.70*) 

16.84*) 

16.00 

12.24 

30.00*)®) 
75.00 *) 

40.09*)®) 
100.27 *) 

Ivatvia . 

A 

C.E.7.001) 

C.E.33.241) 

C.E.- 

C.E. - 

C. 3.00 

C. 11.38 

C. 3.00 

C. 7.59 

C. - 

C. - 

(lats) 












Uthuania .... 

A 

30.00 

81.92 

20.00 

50.92 

20.00 

43.69 

20.00 

29.13 

20.00 

50.97 

(lits) 












Norway. 

A 

M. - 

M. - 

M. - 

M. - 

M. ~ 

M. - 

M. “ 

M. - 

M. - 

M. - 

(crowns) 












Netherlands. . . . 

A 

E, - 

E. - 

— 


— 


— 

- 

— 


(florins) 












Poland. 

A 

E. 25.001) 

E. 76.24*) 

E. 17.00*) 

E. 48.42=) 

17.00 

41.50 

17.00 

27.67 

6.00*) 

17.10*: 

(zlotys) 

B 

E. 5.00^) 

E. 15.23*) 

E. 3.40*) 

E. 9.70*) 

3.40 

832 

3.40 

5.54 

0.60 

1.72 

Portugal. 

A 

C. ... =) 

C. ... *) 

C. ... =) 

C. ... *) 

3.12 

51.00 

3.12 

34.00 

2.40 

45.77 

(gold escudos) ^) 












Rumania. 

dei) 

A 

400.00 

65.11 

400.00 

60.77 

40.00 

5.21 

36.00 

3.14 

36.00 

5.49 

Sweden. 

A 

M.E,3.70i) 

M.E.17.49*) 

M.E3.70*) 

M.E.16.32=) 

1 3.70 

13.99 

E. - 

E. - 

— 

— 

(crowns) 












Switzerland .... 

A-i 

0.60=) 

3.15*) 

0.60=) 

2 . 94 *) 

fM. 0.60 

M. 2.52 

M. 0.60 

M. 1.68 

M. 0.60 

M. 2.94 

(francs) 

A-ii 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

M. 2435*) 

iM.102.29*) 

M. 4.00 

M. 1130 

M. 4.00 

M. 19.60 

Czechoslovalcia . . 

A-i 

D.E30.00 

d:e2Us 

D,E38.00 

D.E.28.67 

D. 34.00 

D. 22,01 

D, 36.00 

D. 15.51 

D. 18.00*) 

D. 13,58* 

' (crowns) 

A-ii 

D.E.25.00 

D.EJ20i2 

D.E.50.00 

D.E37.74 

D. 36.00 

D. 23.27 

D. 34.00 

D, 14.67 

- 

- 


B ' 

) D.E. 330 

D.E.2.84 

D,E.3.20 

D,E.2,40 

D. 3.50 

D. 22.68 

D. 2.80 

D. 1.20 

D. 13.50 

p. 10.19 

Yugo^via*) . . . 
^ (gold dinars) 

A 

10.00 

,40.28 

10.00 

37.59 

6.00 

1932 

3.00 

6,44 

5.00 

18,82 













:E in EUROPE ON 1 JULY 1933 {concluded) 



COUNTRIES 

NOTES 

AND RESPECTIVE 


CURRENCIES 

) i) I gold draclxma, for payment of import d u ties on cereals in 
the grain ==15 paper drachmai, for payment of duties on 
Hour ~ 20 papei drachmai. — z) Yellow maize. — 3) White 
maize. — 4) Piguoletto maize. — 5) In large bales (otlier- 
) wise gold drachmai 12.00and 9.00 — gold dollar cents 123.50 

and 92.63). 

Greece 

(gold drachmai) 

1) Sec p. 658. — 2) Cereals for seeding purposes, with special 
permit; exempt. 

Hungary 
(gold crowns) ^) 

i) la addition turnover tax: barley and maize for industrial 
purpo.ses as well as oats for all purposes, 2.5 %ad valorem; 
other pi’oducts exempt. — 2) Annual quota of products 
originating in and consigned from the Italian colonies: 
wheat, 100.000 quintals; exempt; barky 160,000 quintals: 
exempt; maize: 40.000 quintals: 10 lire. — 3) Yellow maize. 
— 4) White maize: this product, destined for starch 
manufacture, is exempt under special conditions. 

Italy 

(Ure 

) 1) For other duties see p. 658. — 3) Unbolted Hour. — 

) 3) Bolted flour. — 4) Coarse-milled flour. — 5) Flour bolted 

at least in part. 

Bat via 
(lats) 

-* 

lyitliuania 

(lits) 

- 

Norway 

(crowns) 

- 

Netherlands 

(florins) 

s) With special permit: exempt. — 2) Maize for seeding pur¬ 
poses, with special permit: exempt, — 3) Imports of an¬ 
nual quota of 15.000 quintals Yougoslavian wheat flour 
are permitted. 

Poland 

(zlotys) 

) i) I gold escudo ~ 24,45 paper escudos; 109^/4 paper escudos 
= I — 2) Custums duly fixed each time in relation to 
quota; see Monthly Bulletin of 4 firicuUural Economics atfli 
Sociology, August i 933 , p. 316. 

Portugal 
(gold escudos) 

- 

Rumania 

W 

) i) Exempt in the case of previous export of a corresponding 
quantity of the same cereal in the grain. 

Sweden 

(crowns) 

) i) Imports are possible only under supervision of the Soci6t<S 
Cooperative Suisse des C6:6ales et des Mati^res Fourrag^ires „ 
— 2) Supplementary duty for barley to be sold to brew¬ 
eries. , . . 

Switzerland 

(francs) 

i) Turnover tax and tax for import permit together. — 
a) Maize for fodder, recognized as such, crowns 6.00 
p. quintal (4,53 gold $c. per bushel). 

Czechoslovakia 

(crowns) 

1) In addition circulation tax ad valorem (incldding import 
duty); cereals in the grain a %, floors 2,8 %. 

[ 

Yugosla^da*) 

(gold dinars) 
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NOTES ON THE TABLE 

OF IMPORT DUTIES, ETC. ON CEREALS AND FLOUR. 

General Note, — Besides the import duties, a considerable number of restrictions 
on the world cereal trade should be indicated. These measures are not given here in 
detail (see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Jnly and August 
1933). Their existence has been noted by means of capital letters as follows : 

A = Import duties (A-I = general duties; A-n == supplementary duties). 

B = Import taxes, turnover taxes (levied on import), transfer taxes, 
surtaxes to compensate for exchange variations, etc. 

C — Import quotas, 

D = Import permits. 

B ~ Milhng percentages, bolting percentages, etc. 

M = Monopolies. 

P = Import prohibitions. 

Germany. — Besides the general duties there are also reduced duties on products 
imported under customs control for special purposes and on products imported with 
export certificate. There is also a super-tariff which is reproduced below only in as 
far as it was applied on ijjuly (for shipments originatingiiior consigned from Poland). 
These duties are as follows (per quintal) : 


Rm. Gold dollar 
cents 

Wheat: 

Wheat, super-tariff, general duty.30.00 194.46 

Hard w“heat, imported under customs control for the manufacture of 
liard wheat groats', to be imported by the mills up to a quota 
of 45 % of the quantity of foreign hard wheat utilized in 1931 

for the same purpose (duty valid until 31-7-33).16.00 103.71 

Hard wheat, super-tariff on the same conditions .20.00 129.64 

Wheat, on production of an export certificate proving export during 
the period ; 

1-8-32 to 31-10-32. — — 

1-11-32 to 31 - 1-33 . 0.75 4.S6 


(duty valid until 31-7-33). 

Wheat, on production of an export certificate proving export of the 
same quantity of seed wheat during the period 1-2-33 to 31-5-33 

(valid imtil 31-7-33). 

Wheat to be imported by mills belonging to a special organization, on 
production of an export certificate proving the export of a cor¬ 
responding quantity of products of wheat milling (duty valid 


until 31-7-33). 0.75 4.86 

Rye: • 

Rye, super tariff, general duty.30.00 181.50 

Rye, on production of an export certificate proving export of the same 
quantity during the period; 

I- 8-32 fo 31-10-32. — —. 

1-11-32 to 31- 1-33. 0.50 3,02 

' (duty valid until 31-7-33). 
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Cold dollar 
cents 

Rye, on production of a certificate proving the export of the same 
quantity of seed rye during the period 1-2-33 'to 3X'5-33 (valid 

until 31-7-33). ^ ~ 

Rye, to be imported by mills belonging to a special organization, on 
production of an export certificate showing the export of a cor¬ 
responding quantity of products of rye milling (valid until 31-7-33). 0,50 3.02 

Barley: 

Barley for stockfceding, imported under customs control, on purchase 

of a certain quantity of home grovm products. 4.00 20.74 

Barley for stockfeeding, imported under customs control, up to a 
quota of 20 % of the quantity of barley exported in the form of 
malt by the malteries liaving the right to receive an export cer¬ 
tificate *, on production of a permit, stating that such quantity 
of barley in the form of malt has been exported (valid until 

31-7-33). — 

Barley other than for stocldeeding, on production of an export certifi¬ 
cate, proving that a corresponding quantity in the form of 
pearled grain, semolina, groats oj flakes or of meal, revSulting 
from the manufacture of these products, has been exported 

(valid until 31-7-33). — —■ 

Barley on production of an export certificate proving the export of the 
same quantity of seed barley during the period 1-2-33 'to 31-5-33 
(valid until 31-7-33). — — 

Oats: 

Oats, on production of an export certificate stating that a correspond¬ 
ing quantity of oats in the form of milling products (excepting 
rough oats, coarsely-broken, rolled, bruised or otherwise reduced) 
lias been exported during the period : 

from 26-10-32 to 10-3-33. — 

after 10-3-33. 8,00 27.65 

(valid until 3X-7-33). 

Oats, on production of an export certificate proving the export of the 
same quantity of seed oats during the period 1-2-33 to 31-5-33 

(valid until 31-7-33). — — 

Oats, on production of an export certificate proving the export of 

the same quantity of oats (duty valid until 31-7-33). 8.00 27.65 

' France. —- 1 (note i). Surtax to compensate for exchange variations weighing 
on imports of commodities originating in or consigned from countries having depreciated 
currencies. For countries of special interest in this connection, the surtax percentages 
(ad valorem) are as follows : 


Great Britain and N. Ireland.15 

U. S*S.R. 25 

Canada.11 

Argentina . , .. 15 

India.*.15 

Union of &uth -Africa. 15 

AUvStralia. is 
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This surtax does not apply to the shipment of wheat and maize in the grain nor 
to that of oats for seed, if under official certificate declaring that the grain is selected. 

II (note 2). The import duty on shipments originating in or consigned from coun¬ 
tries having no commercial treaty with France on the -basis of the most favoured nation 
clause is th&.t of the general tariff, amounting to double the duty of the minimum tariff. 
For information concerning the situation of vshipments from various countries, see 
Monthly Bulletin of Agvicultuval Economics and Sociology, July I933) p. 284. It should 
be noted (see also the same Bulletin, p. 289) that at present the shipments originating 
in and consigned from Canada are subject to the general tariff, except those of wheat and 
wheat four, to which the duties of the minimum tariff are applied. 

Shipments originating in and consigned from French Territories outside Furope 
are mOvStly exempt (see the same Bulletin, p. 284). 

III (note 3). W he a t: 10 % of the total quantity of wheat to be imported into 
France during each commercial year to be purchased in Rumania and 10 % in Yugo¬ 
slavia, at the world price and subject, without reduction to the minimum tariff rate. 
The respective Governments wdlL be remitted such a sum as to allow a remunerative 
price for this wheat but not exceeding 30 % of the customs duty. 

Maize: 40 % of the import duties to be levied on a quota of 400,000 quintals 
of Hungarian maize destined for stockfeeding, to be used for the service of Hungarian 
debts in France. 


IV (note 4). The minimum duties are as follows: 




Francs 

per 

quintal 

Gold dollar 
cents 

per bushel 

Maize. 

hlaize for the manufacture of .starch and glucose, under 

40.00 

3979 

customs control: reduction of 35 % of 
tariflE. 

the maize 

26.00 

25.86 

Maize, small grained, so-called Bessarabian, 

in quota . 

24.00 

19.89 


Imports of maize, small grained, so-called Bessarabian, xmder payment of reduced 
duty are coiitingented. Imports of other maize are also contingented. 

Hungary : Within the coxmtry, the pengo is considered to be at par, so that the 
import duties are payable* according to the fixed rate*: 1 gold crown = r.i6 pengo. 
The dutie.« in gold dollars are calculated on this basis. In markets outside Hungary, 
•on the contrary, the pengo is quoted at its depreciated value. On the basis of these 
quotations as on i July 1933, following data a^'e obtained in gold dollar-cents; 


V/heat ..... 

.... 26.05 

Rye. 

.... 22.40 

Barley. 

.... 16.55 

Oats. 

.... 10.59 


Maize. 7.74 

Wheat dour.175.65 

Rye flour.162.27 


Latvia: Instead of the minimum tariff duties, in certain cases, .for shipments ori¬ 
ginating in and consigned from other Baltic .States and^the,U. S-S. R., reduced pre¬ 
ferential duties are levied. For wheat in the grain, shipments„ from Lithuania are 
subject to a reduction of 75.% and those from the U. S. S. R. to one of 20 % of 
the duty*. . . , 
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Countries 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March . 

August . 

August 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193 s 

1931 

193 * 

t) 

1931 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = too. 











Cereals . 

81 

94 

63 

62 

47 

36 

43 

54 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

120 

103 

74 

68 

66 

60 

79 

97 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

63 

66 

66 

65 

57 

56 

69 

92 

63 

93 

Dairy products.. 

72 

71 

65 

63 

59 

59 

65 

87 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

67 

67 

55 

62 

56 

54 

75 

93 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

71 

84 

69 

65 

49 

48 

51 

53 

46 

63 

Total agricuUttral products . 

72 

76 

64 

62 

53 

50 

59 

75 

57 

80 

Commodities purchased by jarmers 2 ) . 

112 

105 * 

103 

100 

... 

103 

108 

127 

111 

129 

Agricultural wages s). 

- 

78 

- 

- 

73 

- 

3)89 

3)123 

90 

116 

United States 
(B ureau of I^abor) 

1926 100 . 










53,0 

Grains. 

64.6 

73.4 

57.4 

52.8 

44.8 

36.0 

38.2 

44.8 

39.4 

livestock and poultry. 

45.9 

47.4 

46.6 

46.8 

41.0 

^ 43.0 

52.8 

67j) 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 

62.5 

637 

56.2 

51.8 

46.7 

453 

50.8 

67.3 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products ..... 

57.6 

60.1 

53.2 

50.2 

44.5 

42,8 

49.1 

63.5 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

83.2 

83.0 

83.0 

83.0 

83.1 

83.1 

i 84.9 

94.5 

84.9 

94,0 

Fertilizer materials.. 

; 69.0 

“ 68.6 

68.0 

66.8 

62.9 

61.9 

66.4 

74.4 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 

64.4 

63.3 

63.0 

63.1 

60.0 

60.1 

683 

78.7 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed... 

78.0 

82.4 

55.8 

54.4 

49.5 

47.3 

47.4 

50.8 

45.9 

6A7 

Non-agricuUural commodities . . , . | 

72.0 . 

70.7 

67.4 

65.4 

63.7 

1 

63.8 

68.5 

72.1 

[ 68.4 

73.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

69.5 

68.9 ! 

65.0 

62.7 

60.4 

60.2 

65.2 

70.2 

64.9 

7U 

FiNIAND 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

.1926 SB 100 . 




1 







Cereals .. 

92 

93 

92 

91 

90 

90 

86 

76 

' 90 

77 

Potatoes .. 

84 

106 

f06 

95 

93 

93 

71 

84 

71 

68 

Fodder ... . 

73 

69 

69 

68 

66 

67 

66 

60 

69 

63 

Meat . 

66 

64 

68 

69 

68 

66 

64 

64 

61 

64 

Dairy products . 

79 

77 

73 

71 

67 

67 

71 

72 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products . 

75 

75 

75 

73 

71 

72 

72 

70 

74 

72 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

90 

90 

89 

88 

88 

89 

89 

81 

90 

84 

HUNGARY 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 BB 100 . 








83 



Agricultural and livestock products . . 

54 

57 

66 

66 

68 

71 

80 



WMUsale products in general .... 

71 

73 

79 

79 

80 

82 

89 

92 


*- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provindale dell’Ecoaomia 











Corporativa di. Milano) 











19 x 3 = 100 . 










343.11 

National agricultural products .... 

268.77 

261.20 

268.08 

272.28 

275.55 

289.77 

322.08 

330.20 

339.63 

Wholesale Products in general . 

Ffsw Zealand 
(C ensus and Statistics Office) 

282.45 

283.26 

284,98 

282.24 

282.18 

28733 

300.06 

331.42 

309.91 

341.57 

Average 1909 -X 3 ** 100 . 









93,8 

98.9 

Dairy produce ... > 

86.2 

85.7 

82.9 

773 

76.4 

77.6 

95.5 

103.5 

Meat . . 

120.1 

113.9 

108.8 

107.5 

110.5 

111.8 

109.0 

126.3 

109.1 

130,1 

runol ... 

73.8 

65.8 

62.6 

56.7 

64.7 

63.0 

57.8 

63.4 

61.3 

67.9 

1 

s 

94.5 

81.8 

66.7 

55.1 

55.6 

57.6 

57.9 

76.5 

62.2 

76.7 

All pastoral ani dairy produce . • . 

91.8 

87.0 

82,5 

77.4 

79.9 

803 

85,8 

' 96.3 

86.4 

963 

, Field products . ... . . 

115.8 

116,0 

114.8 

113.9 

114.9 

115.0 

83.1 

102.6 

101.7 

115.5 

, ToUd agricultural products . . . . . . 

923 

87.8 

BA 

78,4 

60.9 

' 81.4 

85.7 

96.4 

1 86.8 

97.0 


1) M«t for 1932 «re proviaionaL — *) 1910-14 *• 100. — 3) J«ly» 

































COTXNTEIBS 

AKB 

CLASSmCATIONS 

August 

1933 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

*933 

March 

*933 

August 

193s 

August 

*93* 

Ye 

1932 

ar 

*93* 

Norway i) 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 = 100. 











Cereals. 

116 

II2 

116 

116 

119 

119 

118 

112 

120 

125 

Potatoes . 

168 

160 

91 

84 

80 

82 

86 

170 

101 

130 

Pork. 

78 

76 

81 

79 

80 

86 

87 

91 

91 

96 

Other meat. 

106 

107 

115 

119 

115 

113 

115 

158 

109 

218 

Eggs . .. 

82 

71 

60 

68 

65 

76 

85 

87 

93 

108 

Pairy products. 

127 

121 

119 

119 

119 

119 

125 

126 

124 

156 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

94 

95 

94 

98 

99 

100 

107 

102 

104 

121 

Maize... 

83 

82 

85 

85 

85 

87 

94 

79 

90 

108 

Fertilizers . ... 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 • 

89 

85 

89 

105 

Nbtbsrlambs 4) > 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average I9a4»a5 to 1928-29 *=• 100, 











Vegetable products. 

52 

46 

36 

38 

37 

40 

49 

61 

2) 42 

2) 58 

Animal products .. 

50 

49 

50 

51 

50 

48 

49 

68 

2) 51 

z) 57 

Total agricultural products . 

51 

49 

47 

48 

47 

46 

49 

67 

2) 49 

2) 57 

Agricultural wages .. 

74 

74 

74 

74 

83 

83 

83 

95 

2) 81 

a) 93 

Wholesale products in general 3) . * . 


49.4 

49.4 

48 7 

48.0 

48.7 

50.7 

63.6 

77.8 

65.7 

POLANB 4) 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











igry w 100. 









« 


Vegetable products .. 

36.1 ; 

50.8 

53.4 

47.9 

50.4 

49.8 

43.7 

47.7 

49.8 

53.9 

Worked-up plant products .. 

48.8 

64.4 

65.2 

60,6 

63.5 

61.7 

59.1 

62.1 

613 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin. 

42.3 I 

573 

59.4 

54.2 

56.9 

55.8 

51.2 

54.8 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals .. 

43.4 1 

40.8 

41.8 

42.9 

44.6 

43.5 

45.6 

66.2 

43.1 

55,8 

Dairy products 

43.4; 

43.7 

39.6 

42.6 

40.5 

45.8 

47.7 

61.2 

55.4 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

43.6 

42.3 

41.0 

42S 1 

43.0 

44.8 

46.8 

64.2 

483 

60.8 

Total agricultural produds . 

42.8 

50.4 

50.7 

49.0 

50.5 

50.7 

48.9 

58.3 

52.0 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

103.2 

99.8 

99.8 

94.5 

112.9 

II2.9 

112.9 

118.5 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products . 

63.4 

64.1; 

64.1 

63.0 

63.1 1 

63.3 

69.7 

77.8 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale products in general .... 

53.9 

58.0 

58.1 

56.8 

57.6 1 

57.9 

60.2 

69.0 

61.6 

70.5 

YUQOSLAVU 











(National Bank 











of ttie Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 •» too. 











Vegetable products . 

49.3 

58.1 

61.1 

59.3 

62.1 

61.7 

64.0 

75.7 

67.5 

96.7 

Animal products . 

55.6 

54.0 

57,8 

55.2 

56.2 

58.0 

53.6 

75.6 

56.6 

97.7 

Industrial products ... . 

68.5 

70.5 

72.0 

71.8 

72.7 

73.6 

63.4 

70.8 

66,2; 

80.2 

f Wholesale produds in general .... 

60.7 

63.7 

66.1 

0 

64.9 

663 

67.8 

62.6 

73.6 

65.2 

88.8 


s) The fttrricaltural years refer to the period April 1 -March 31.-2) AirictdtW year July 1-June 30. — 3 ) Calculated by the Central 
istiAisUcal Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 = 100. — 4 ) Avera^ data for the year 1932 respectively 1932-33 are 
proviiioaal. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 



15 

8 

1 

35 



Average 


VOYAGES 

Sept. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

August 

1933 

August 

1933 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1931 

Commerda) 

Season 

Shipments op Wheat and Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . ( (shill, per 

13/6 

13/9 

13/6 

13/6 


14/- 

14/11 

193^-33 

13/9 

i93i-3i 

14/6 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . ) long ton) 

10/3 

9/6 

9/3 

9/3 

m. 

9/7?4 

11/1 

10/- 

io;» 

St. John to Liverpool 1 ).] 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 


Port Churchill to United Kbgdom . | 

n. q. 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

n. 3/- 


n. 3/- 


Montreal to United Kingdom . , . f (shill, per 

im 

1/3 

1/3 

1/P/z 

1/3 “/a 

, 2/- 

T/8 

1/8^2 

5} 

Gulf to United Kingdom.[ 480 lbs.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•) 21 - 

2/1 

1) 2h 

** 

New York to Liverpool i) .... 1 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 


Northern Range to U. K./Continent. / 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7^2 

®) 0.06 

a) .1 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 
ton) . . 

n. 18/6 

n.18/6 

n.18/6 

n. 18/6 

n.18/6 

n.21/6 

n. q. ' 

n. 20/10 

n. 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $per sh. ton). 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00 

2.51 

1.98 


La Plata Down River, Necochea, 1 

Bahia Blanca a) to U. K./ Cont. J 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10/9 

13/6 

I4/(P/4 

14/5 

16/4H 

14/- 

16. 

LaPJlate Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- ^ 

Karachi to U. Kl/Continent 4 ) . • 1 

13/6 

13/- 

14/- 

16/- 

I6/3»,4 

16/5 

18/1 

15/10 

1 : 

n. 2 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. g. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Western Australia to U. K./Con- 1 
tinent.| 

n.23/- 

n. q. 

n. 23/- 

n. q. 

n.23/7 j 

26/3 

n. 23/10 

24m 

? , 

__ „ <1 

Shipments op Rice. 

Saigon to Europe.1 (shill, per 

n.23/- 

22/6 

n. 23/- 

n,23/6 

n.23/9 

25(6 

n. q. 

1933 

23/5 

X 

i 

Burma to U. K./Continent. . . ."1 long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.22/- 

23/7 

n. q. 

n. 23/3 



n. q. nof moted. — n, ■“ nminaU — i) Rates fof parcels by liners. — a) ** Down River ** includles the ports of Buenos Aifes 
Plata. •— 3 ) “ Up River ’’ includes the ports on the Paranii River as far as &n Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Co.«, 
Santa-Fd and Paran&) are suyect to an extra rate of freight, — 4 ) The original data being quoted in “scale terms 10% is^added to arri 
at rates per long ton. — 5) Freight in gold $ per 100 lb. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE SwiSS FRANC (l) 



Exchange rates | 

j Percentage bonus (-f) or loss (—) 

NATIONAL currencies 

15 

8 

I 

25 

15 

1 

s 

1 . 

i 

as ■ 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

August 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Augus’ 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 ' 

Germany: xdchsmark. 

123.250 

123.375 

123.500 

123.125 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 

- 0, 

Ai^entina: paper peso *). 

131.930 

129.600 

131.261 

134.243 

— 

40.0 

— 

41.1 

— 

40.3 

- 39' 

Belgium: belga.. 

72.050 

72.125 

72.250 

72.150 


0.0 

+ 

0,1 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

Canada; dollar *). 

3.379 

3.424 

3.439 

3.545 

— 

34.8 

— 

33.9 


33,6 

3 

Denmark; crown . 

73.000 

73.000 

74.000 

75.500 

— 

47.4 

— 

47.4 

— 

46.7 

- 4' 

Egypt: pound s)....... . ... 

United Kbgdom; pound sterlbg . . . 

} 16.375 

16.360 

16.525 

16.700 

- 

35.1 

- 

35.1 

- 

34.5 

- 3 

United States : dollar. 

3.520 

3.600 

3.620 

3.730 


32.1 

— 

30.5 


30.2 

- 28 

Prance: franc. 

Indo-Chlna: piaster 3 }. 

} 20.215 

20372 

20.285 

20.225 

- 

0.4 

- 

0 . 2 ! 

- 

0.1 

- 

Hungary: pengo 4 ) .. 

Indb; rupee t) . 

67.500 


67.375 

67.675 

— 

25.5 




25.7 

— 

123.018 

rn.iio 

124.352 

125.669 

— 

35.0 


34.9 


34,3 


Italy: lira. 

27.200 

27.260 

27.200^ 

27.250 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

— 

Japan; yen *). 

95.920 

95.400 

97.740 

102.015 

— 

62.9 

— 

63.1 

— 

62.2 

— i f 

Netherilanda: fiorb .. 

208.250 

208.650 

208.500; 

208.675 


0.0 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.1 

+ ■: 

Poland: aloty. 

58.000 

58,000 

58.000 

57.875 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


Rumanb: leu.. 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 


3.2 


3.2 


3.2 


Sweden: crown 

84.500 

84.300 

85.000 

87375 


39.2 


393 

—1 

38,8 

' / 

CzechoSlovalda: crown. 

15350 

15330 

15350 

15.325 


0.0 

— 

0,2 


0,0 


z) The exchange rate represents the value of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling 1 unit) e; ‘ 
b Swim bancs, as W as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked with an asterisk (*) or a cttS 
conversion has been made, the origmal exchange rates on New York and on London respectively being converted into Swiss fr^^. 
means the U. S. dollar or sterling rates respectively in Zurich, — 2 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound * ' 
remains unchanged, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. *— 3) As the relation between the Indo-Chbese piaster and the rei * 
banc changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the lattw only is given. 4 ) Bank notes. 

.. .....•' • " ' 

Prof. Ai;essandro Brizi, Segretano generale delVIsHtuto, Direttore responsabUe, 
































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany^ Austria^ Hungary^ Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I — excellent^ 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 =* bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 ~ excellent, 70 good, 
60 — fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = had; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 — excellent, 
4 “ good, 3 == average, 2 = had, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 — good, 60 = fairly good, 
50 — below average; U, S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 — average, 2 = below average, 
I = had; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
scries of years; United States: 100 ~ crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: loo — crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


WORLD SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS OF WHEAT 

Before examining the situation of the world wheat market and outlining 
the prospects for the 1933-34 season just begun, it seems opportune to summarise 
briefly the characteristics of the 1932-33 season which ended on 31 July, and to 
compare the forecasts established in October last year with the resixlts now 
available. 


Results of the 1932-33 season. 

Crop, 1932: World production of wheat (x) was estimated in the Crop Report 
of October 1932, on the basis of the preliminary data then available, supple¬ 
mented by approximate estimates for countries (mostly in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere), that had not yet calculated the quantity of their production, at 3,712 
million bushels. With respect to this estimate, the following comments were 
then made : 

((Experience shows that the preliminary estimates of the crop are generally 
rather conservative and that the final figures in the majority of instances exceed, 
sometimes very considerably, those available in October. It seems to us, however, 
that this year the items on either side of the balance between under- and over¬ 
estimates are more numerous and more important than usual and we are inclined 
to believe that the estimate of world wheat prodiiction at present available will 
show a much smaller difference from the final figures than in preceding years ». 

This judgment, as well as the preliminary estimate of production, has 
proved to be exact, as may be seen from the following table, in which the 
forecasts published in the Crop Report of October 1932 are compared with the 
results now issued. 


(1} The world production known, namely, excluding the U. B, S. R., China, Persia, Turkey and 
Iraq, countries for wliiciri no exact or recent information for a series of years, is available. 


St, 10 Ingl, 
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Forecasts and final data of world wheat production^ 

(in million bushels). 

1932 crop 1931 crop 



Forecasts 

Final 

Forecasts 

Final 


(October 1932) 

data 

(October 19 3x) 

data 

Burope. 

. I. 5 II 

1,490 

l.39i> 

T435 

North America. 


1,190 

1,172 

1,238 

.Soitth America. 


277 

263 

204 

Asia. 

. 397 

393 

40^ 

407 

Africa. 


140 

132 

131 

Oceania. 


220 

158 

197 


Total . . . 3,712 

3,710 

3.527 

3.t>7- 


Contrary to tJie course of events in 1931, total production results in 1932 
coincided exactly with the forecasts and the differences between over- and under¬ 
estimates for each continent are small and balance perfectly. 

Trade, l932'-33: As regards the world wheat trade, it was forecast in October 
1932 that the requirements of the importing countries would, in the season 
T August 1932 to 31 July 1933, be much smaller than in 1931-32. For Europe, 
on the basis of the excellent wheat crop, coinciding with a heavy production of 
rye, maize and potatoes, and also of the effects of the economic policy adopted 
by a growing number of countries, demand was estimated at 440 million bushels, 
a decrease of 160 millions compared with the preceding season. 

For the extra-European countries the reduction of requirements was dal- 
culated to be smaller, owing particularly to the probable increase in the Far 
Eastern demand, and importation was forecast at 190 million bushels. World 
import requirements were, on the whole, calculated at 630 millions, a decrease 
of 170 millions compared at the preceding season. The second estimate made 
b3^ the Institute in March 1933 confirmed these figures without modification. 

The forecasts and estimates made by other organizations have been on the 
whole larger than those of the Institute. In the small table following the esti¬ 
mates of Broomhall and of the Food Research Institute (Stanford University) 
are compared with those of the International Institute of Agriculture as well as 
with the actual results according to official statistics. 


Estimates of Import Requirements of Wheat in 1932-33. 

(million bushels) 



Shipments 

Net exports 

Countries 

Broomhall 

Food 

Research Institute 

International 
Institute 
of Agriculture 


First estimate 
August 193a 

First estimate 
September 1933 

First estimate 
October 193a 

European ........ 

Bxtra-European ...... 


520 

200 

4^0 

190 


Total . : . ' ^04 

'JZO 

^30 
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Countries 


Shipment 

Broomhall 

Net exports ___ 

Food International 

Research Institute 



Second estimate 
March 1933 

Second estimate Second estimate 
January 193*3 March 1933 

European. 

Extra-European. 

Total . 

. . 4S0 
. . 184 
. . 664 

485 440 

iSo 190 

665 630 



Final results 

Final results 

European. 

Extra-Enropeaii. 


. . -mo 
. . ro6 

446 

I Si 


Total . 

. . 61$ 

627 


The forecasts issued by these two organizations, which at first showed a rather 
appreciable difference from those of the Institute approximated on subsequent 
revision much more closely to the latter, though remaining higher. The difference 
between the forecasts of the Institute and the actual results is almost negligible. 

Stocks. — In summing up in October 1932 the position as regards world stocks 
and requirements of wheat we arrived at the following conclusions: ((The exportable 
stocks, which at the beginning of the season had attained 570 million bushels, 
a total representing the heaviest accumulation of surpluses so far recorded, will 
this season undergo a further and very considerable increase, estimated at 100 
million bushels «. 

There was generally considerable scepticism as regards the forecasts of the 
Institute and though the latter, in again reviewing the market situation in March 
1933, repeated its provisional figures, opinion as a whole continued to incline 
toward a stationary situation or to onl}^ a very moderate increase in total stocks. 
Even the Food Research Institute in May 1933 did [not forecast for i August 1933 
an increase of more than 30 million bushels on the figures of the beginning of 
the season. The official figures now available, however, indicate that expor- 
table stocks on i August 1933 were 690 millions, an increase of 100 millions on 
the revised figure of i August 1932. 

Exportable wheat stocks at end of season. 


United Canada Argentina Australia Quantity 
States (1) (2) afloat 


1927 


86 

44 

49 

24 

46 

249 

192S 


97 

S3 

68 

26 

45 

319 

1929 

. » 

218 

119 

109 

29 

37 

512 

1930 


271 

H 9 

35 

3 S 

39 

502 

1931 


297 

131 

^9 

49 


5*54 

1932 


359 

128 

33 

38 

30 

5SS 

1933 


350 

210 

48 

52 

32 

692 


(1) Including domestic wheat in store in Canada. 

(2) Including doniestic wheat in store in the U. S,A, 


Summing up the results of the past season, it may be said that world produc¬ 
tion of wheat in 1932, which was 3,71a million bushels (excluding the U. S. S. R., 
Turkey, China and certain other small countries) was superabundant in rela- 


* 10 Ingl. 
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tion to the requirements for world consumption under present economic and poli¬ 
tical conditions, though the amount of exports from the U. S. S. R. was limited 
to the very small figure of i6 million bushels. International movement of wheat, 
owing to the large internal production of European importing countries and 
to the policy of protection adopted by them, was greatly reduced, there being a 
decrease of about 20 % with respect to the previous season. Stocks in exporting 
countries underwent during the season a further and appreciable increase of 
over 15 % on the maximum of the past year. 


Prospects oe the 1933-34 season, 

I. — The Crop. 

The official data relating to the 1933 wheat crop are this year less complete 
than in previous years, some countries of the northern hemisphere not having 
yet published their estimates. TJhe data for countries of the southern hemisphere 
are also lacking, while in former years, the preliminary estimate for Australia was 
available. The estimate of world production given below cannot in consequence 
be considered as more than approximate and susceptible to modification. It 
seems, however, improbable that it will differ from the final estimate to any 
considerable degree, though relatively more important differences may occur in 
the figures for the separate continents, especially in the southern hemisphere, in 
which crops are not yet approaching maturity. 


World Wheat Pwdimtion (i) 

(uiillion bushels). 


years 

Europe 

M. America 

S. America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

Xr.s.S.R. 

Average IQ23-27 

. 1,^43 

1,210 

^75 

402 

loS 

1-13 

3,381 

*' 9 ^ 

1928. 

• 1,409 

1,504 

399 

3 P 

116 

168 

3,938 

So 7 

1929. 

. 1,449 

1,129 

22T 

384 

136 

134 

3 ,i 53 

6cj 1 

193^. 


1,290 

273 

456 

I15 

221 

3,715 

989 

1931. 

• E 435 

1,23s 

264 

407 

13T 

197 

3,672 


1932. 

. 1,490 

1,190 

277 

393 

140 

220 

3,710 


Forecast 1933 . 

, 1,670 

S08 

268 

415 

lit 

195 

3,470 



(i) Not including Cliina, Persia, Ttukey and Iraq. 


On the basis of these estimates the 1933 crop appears to be extremely large 
in Europe, fairly large in Asia, average in South America and Oceania, small in 
Africa and very poor in North America. The European crop beats all previous 
records; it even greatly exceeds the maximum of last year. The increase in 
production is due only in small part to increase in areas cultivated, an increase 
'which from 1932 to 1933 amounted to only 2 million acres; it is principally 
the result of high unit-yields. Variations in unit-yields from year to year may 
generally be related to the more or less favourable character of the season; 
there is no doubt, however, that yields above the average have been obtained in 
the last few years in Europe. 
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Unit-Yields 




(bushels 

Years 

UuiOpG 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Average 1923-27. 

iS.o 

15.4 

13.0 

1928. 

19.S 

T7.S 

15-5 

1029. 

. 20.7 

12.6 

11-3 

1930. 

. 18.4 

14.9 

ii.O 

1931 . 

. 18.9 

15.0 

135 

1932. 

. 19.8 

14.1 

13.2 

Forecast 1033 . 

. 21.6 

II.2 

13.i 


(i) Calculated on the area harvCvStcd. 

(4) Not includiujj: China, Persia, Turkey and 


of Wheat (i). 

per aa'e). 


Asia (3) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

U.R.S.S 

IT.4 

10.8 

12.9 

13.0 

II.I 

9-5 

10.6 

II .2 

16.I 

II .7 

10.7 

11.7 

8.8 

14-3 

0.5 

12.8 

9.7 

T 2.0 

14.9 

12.3 

II .3 

II.2 

IS.I 

15.2 


10.4 

IT.4 

I 3 -i 

15.0 


IT.3 

9.5 

13.1 

15.2 



Iraq. 


This phenomenon of steady improvement in unit-yields of European coun¬ 
tries should not be considered exclusively as the effect of a long series of favour¬ 
able seasons ; it would appear to depend in large part also on technical progress 
in wheat culture, which results also in attenuating the influence of unfavour¬ 
able weather and other adverse factors. On the one hand, the propaganda of 
the various European Governments in favour of the application of better methods 
and on the other the greater profitability of wheat with respect to other crops 
due to the high prices in the protected home markets have encouraged the adoption 
of rational cultural methods, that, though more costly, are more remunerative 
and have powerfully contributed to the rise in unit-yields in a number of coun¬ 
tries. It is not, therefore, fortuitous or temporary circumstances but deep-lying 
and more constant factors that have affected the amount of wheat produced 
in Europe, factors of which the surplus-producing countries must take account 
when drawing up their plans for the adaptation of supplies to requirements and 
the marketing of their exportable surpluses. 

As regards the other continents, the very poor crop in North America is due 
partly to the reduction in areas cultivated and partly to the decline in unit-yields, 
which have been very low, for both the winter and spring crops and in both 
Canada and the United States. 

On the whole, world production in 1933 appears, on the basis of present esti¬ 
mates and forecasts, to be the smallest recorded since 1926; it is at the same time 
the lowest for the exporting countries taken together and the highest for the 
importing countries since the war. With respect to last year there is a decrease 
of about 240 million bushels ; if account is taken, however, of the fact that in the 
U. S. S. R. and in China, countries for which no data of production are available, 
the crop seems to have been better than that of 1932, which was a small one in 
these two countries, the decrease may be appreciably smaller. 

II. — Exportable supplies. 

All the wheat exceeding requirements for internal consumption is consid¬ 
ered as exportable, allowing for a reserve of the minimum necessary for the 
passage from one season to the other. Exportable supplies therefore represent 
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the diSerence between total supplies (old crop stocks on i August + new pro¬ 
duction) and requirements (consumption + minimum carryover). 

ISJorih America. — The crop in the United States has been so poor that it 
will certainly not suffice to cover the current season's consumption of that country 
though an appreciable contraction in the latter may be expected. The steady 
increase in prices of wheat and wheat flour compared with those of last year, 
the fact that the relation of wheat prices to those of fodder cereals is unfavourable 
to a heavy utilization of wheat for stock-feeding, the expected reduction in the 
quantities necessary for sowing, are all factors tending to lower United States 
internal disappearance of wheat. Taking these factors into account a contrac¬ 
tion of about 10 % in internal requirements in the current season with respect 
to those in 1932-33, giving a total of about 625 million bushels against 687 million 
last year, may be expected. This estimate is, moreover, a little larger than that 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, which, on 26 August, estimaded the 
probable liome consumption'in 1933-34 at 600 million bushels. The 1933 crop 
having amounted to 515 millions, it will be necessary to take no millions from 
the stocks of old crops existing in the country at the beginning of the season. 
Deducting from this amount, estimated at 405 million bushels, no million for 
consumption and 55 million as the minimum carr^^over at the end of the season, 
the export surplus of the United States in 1933-34 should be 240 million bushels. 

In Canada the total supplies for the Current season are estimated at 502 
million bushels (283 of new crop and 319 million of stocks). Internal consumption 
may, in viewof the very poor production of fodder cereals which will make it possi¬ 
ble for stock-feeding to absorb a larger amount of low-quality wheat be estima¬ 
ted at a little above that of last year, notwithstanding the probable contraction 
in the quantities used for seed. It may be estimated that the amount consumed 
internally will be 123 million bushels against in million last year. Deducting 
from the total also 9 millions of minimum carr3’'over, the export surplus in 1933-34 
is seen to be in all 370 million bushels. 

Argentina and Australia. — For the two exporting countries of the southern 
hemisphere the calculation of the surpluses cannot be made in any save a largely 
approximate way since the new crops will not be harvested for another month or 
twm and preliminary forecasts ate not 3^et officially determined. 

The area sown in Argentina this year is slightly less than in 1932 (18.9 niilli on 
acres against 19.8). On the other hand weather damage and losses due to lo¬ 
custs appear this year to have been less than in 1932, when about 10 % of the 
sown area gave no crop. Appl3ing to this 3’^ear’s area a coefficient of loss somewhat 
less than the average, which is calculated at about 8 %, the area harvested should 
be approximately the same as last year (17.8 million acres). Given the fact that 
after the drought of August, which caused some anxiety as to the outcome of the 
crop, ver3’' beneficial rains fell between the middle of September and the middle 
of October, it would appear probable, if weather remains favourable, that a 
- 3rield approximating to the average of recent 3^ears, that is about 13 bushels per 
acre, will be obtained. On that basis the coming crop in Argentina may be fore¬ 
cast at 225 million bushels, a figure that ma3^ evidently differ appreciably from 
the actual result, according to the more or less satisfactor3^ course of the weather 
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from now until the harvest. The 225 millions of the new crop should, deducting 
the 90 millions necessary for internal consumption, leave an export surplus of 
135 millions, which, together with the 48 millions of old crop stocks existing in 
the country on i August, should give a total export surplus of about iSo million 
bushels for 1933-34. 

In Australia, the area sown to wheat, 14.5 million acres, is 670,000 acres smaller 
than last 3^ear. The season has been less favourable than in 1932 owing to the 
fact that in some important producing areas, rain fell too late to be of great advan¬ 
tage to crops compromised by the drought. It is consequently anticipated that 
the yield per acre will be much smaller than the exceptional one of last year (13.8 
bushels per acre), but much above the average (10.8 bushels per acre). On this 
basis, with the same reserve expressed previously in the case of Argentina, we 
forecast the new Australian production at 184 million bushels and the exportable 
surplus at 130 millions, taking into account the home consumption of 55 millions. 
Adding to this surplus the stocks of old wheat in existence on i August about 
52 million bushels, the total exportable supply of Australia lor 1933-34 is calcu¬ 
lated at 180 million bushels (i). 

India. — The crop harvested in March-April wa^ large enough to give a 
modest margin for export. It is not very probable, however, that at the current 
price level on the world market it will give rise to exports of any importance. 

U. S. S. R. — The publication of production data by the Soviet goveriiiiieiit 
was discontinued in ic)3o. The course of the season was this year in general 
favourable: careless culltivatioii was, however, often reported, and, in many 
districts the fields were infested with vveeds. Private information agrees in indi¬ 
cating a large crop of mediocre quality. Production has also been anlicipatetl to 
be exceptionally large but it may be considered that this information refers rather 
to harvests in some particularly favoured regions than to the whole of the country. 
It has been recently stated, moreover, that in several districts it was not possible 
to transport the crop owing to bad weather and the early commencement of the 
winter and that some large losses were caused in late areas. During the period 
from the beginning of August to mid-October this year, shipments from the 
U. S. S. R., which were nil in x\ugust, did not begin to increase in volume until 
September, Some of these quantities were not directed abroad but to Vladivos- 
tock, apparently in order to replenish reserves. Shipments amounted in total 
to about 8 million bushels, a quantity nearly equal to that of the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments to Great Britain do not seem to have given entire 
satisfaction to British millers owing to the presence of foreign grain mixed 
with the wheat. 

In order to obtain an approximate idea of possible Soviet exports of wheat 
during the current season, the following facts should be considered : 

a) production was abundant but of mediocre quality; b) stocks of old 
wheat in the interior of the country were reduced to a strict minimum at the 
beginning of harvest owing to the fact that the situation of food supplies in the 

(x) At tlie Iasi iixoment a telegram has been received from the Commonwealth Ooveimmcnt giving 
tlie official forecast of wheat production at 180 million bushels. 
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country was very difficult in the last months of the preceding season ; c) export 
of food cereals will be regulated more prudently in order not to incur the risks 
run last year ; d) mediocre quality constitutes a disadvantage to large sales of 
Russian wheat on a market alread}'- inundated with offers of product of superior 
quality. 

The opinion may therefore be expressed that Russian exports will this 
year be maintained much below the volume recorded in 1930-31 and 1931-32, 
while reaching, however, a level above that of last season. It is believed that 
they will hardly exceed a total of 30 million bushels, with an increase of 14 mil¬ 
lions compared with the season 1932-33. It is further considered probable that 
these exports, instead of being concentrated in the first half of the season, as has 
normally occurred in recent years, will be distributed more regularly over the 
months from now until the end of the season. 

European exporting countries. — Production in 1933 in this group of coun¬ 
tries, which includes the four Danubian countries,Poland and Lithuania, has been 
much larger than the very poor crop of last year, without greatly exceeding the 
average of 1927-1931. Compared with the 282 million bushels obtained in 1932, 
production this year is estimated at 430 million bushels, with an increase of about 
50%, whereas compared with the average there is an increase of only 18 millions. 

At the same time, these countries have obtained a good average crop of 
maize, which in some cases is consumed by a large part of the population in 
competition with wheat, and also a good crop rye, which is also largely used as 
a foodstuff, particularly in Poland, Ivithuania and Hungary. Theoretically the 
exportable supplies of these countries should corns) derably exceed the average 
exports of the five seasons 1927-28 to 1931-32, which amounted to about 50 
million bushels and reach 65 — 75 million bushels, but, in view of the unprofi¬ 
table prices on the foreign market on the one hand, and on the other, of the 
necessity to replenish stocks reduced to the lowest level since the very poor 
crop of 1932, it is considered more correct to calculate the exportable quan¬ 
tity of this group of countries at 55 million bushels, of which about one half should 
be attributed to Hungary and the remainder, divided in about equal parts, to 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland and Yugoslavia. This is roughly the quantity which 
the Danubian countries (excluding Poland), agreed to export at the recent Con¬ 
ference in Tondon. 

North Africa and other countries. — In the three exporting countries of 
North Africa production results were mediocre in Algeria and Morocco and below 
mediocre in Tunis. The exportable surplus for the whole of these countries can 
only with difficulty equal the 15 million bushels shipped on the average for the 
period 1927-28 to 1931-32. 

Taking account also of the other surplus-producing countries (Turkey, 
Persia, Iraq, Chile and Uruguay), it may be assumed that the exportable 
surplus of these countries together will reach 18 million bushels and this 
figure is considered rather as a maximum than as an actual forecast, especially 
as, in the present season. North African exports find only with much difficulty 
an outlet in France, their natural market, which is at present saturated by 
home production, 
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Summarizing, the quantities a\)^ailable to meet the demand of the importing 
countries during the current season ma}^ be estimated as follows compared with 
preceding years. 


Exportable supplies of wheat. 
(million bushels). 


SEASONS 

Canada 

United 

States 

Argent¬ 

ina 

Austra¬ 

lia 

U.S.S.R. 

India 

Danub¬ 
ian 
coun¬ 
tries (i) 

North 

Africa 

(2) 

Afloat 

Totals 

IQ 26 - 2'7 .. 

338 

268 

195 

130 

49 

11 

44 

2 

39 

1.076 

1927-28. 

404 

279 

246 

96 

3 

8 

31 

15 

46 

1.128 

1938-39 . 

513 

358 

331 

136 

0 

0 

34 

18 

45 

1.435 

1929-30 . 

309 

413 

186 

100 

10 

0 

55 

20 

37 

1.130 

IO3O-3X . 

400 

391 

173 

200 

113 

0 

50 

22 

39 

1.388 

1931-32 . 

336 

473 

172 

192 

64 

2 

84 

26 

38 

1.387 

1932-33 . 

469 

393 

179 

200 

16 

0 

13 

21 

30 

1.321 

Forecast 1933-34 • - • 

370 

240 

180 j 

180 

30 

0 

55 

18 

32 

1.105 


1 ) Including Poland. —• 2 ) Including the other minor exporting countries. 


The total quantities exportable during the current season show a large 
decrease compared with the past season in correspondence with the marked re¬ 
gression noted in Canada and the United States. Among the other exporting 
countries only the European countries and the U. S. S. R., have supplies appre¬ 
ciably larger than those of last season. 

III. — Requirements of the importing cotmtries, 

European countries. — The principal market for the countries producing a 
surplus of wheat is Euiope, which absorbs on the average 70 % to 80 % of 
the world wheat exports. This explains the importance which the estimate of 
probable European requirements has on the market situation. 

The abundance of the European crop this ^’■ear has already been emphasi¬ 
zed ; it substantially exceeds the maximum obtained last year : 1,670 million 
bushels against 1,490 in 1933. Of this increase, however, the larger part is 
due to the exporting countries (Danubian countries, Poland and Lithuania), 
which harvested in total about 150 millions more than the 282 millions obtained 
in 1933, a year of extremely deficient production. The increase of production 
in the importing countries was only 30 millions on that of 1932, but this in¬ 
crease was obtained on a crop which marked a record for all of these countries. 
The importance of the increase in production of these European importing 
countries is understood better if the volume of the 1933 crop is compared 
with that obtained on the average for the five years 1927-1931: the increase 
then amounts to 266 million bushels or 30 %. 

(Germany, France and Italy, which, until a few years ago, were among the 
best customers of the overseas countries, have this 5’’ear, as last year, obtained 
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extremely satisfactory results. France and Germany should even have to face 
a crisis of overproduction, owing to the fact that heavy new crops have been 
added to the remarkably large stocks carried over from the previous crop. Italy 
is practically self-sufficient and will need to import only small quantities, pro¬ 
bably rather below the ii million bushels imported last season. Great Britain,. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, the Netherlands and Sweden in 1933 harvested 
their best crops for the post-war period ; the other countries had good average 
crops. Only Spain of all of the European countries announces a crops deci¬ 
dedly below the average. This large production gives rise to the question of 
- how much wheat can be absorbed by the consumption of the Europe and 
how much should be imported from foreign markets during the course of the 
present season. 

According to their wheat supplies the various European countries may be 
classified into the following groups. 

{^) Countries with adequate or even excessive supplies relative to home 
requirements : Germany, Spain (the 1933 crop deficit will be compensated for 
from stocks remaining from the very abundant crop of 1932), Estonia, France, 
Latvia and Sweden. For this group, which in 1932-33 imported 40 million 
bushels, imports during the current season may be anticipated’4,to be prac¬ 
tically nil. 

The possibility" must, on the other hand, be taken into account that France 
will succeed in exporting part of its surplus, the laws recently promulgated for 
the defence of wheat having made possible the marketing abroad of not negligible 
quantities of the home product. In practice, though internal prices in France 
are fijsed at a level several times higher than that on the world market, the Govern¬ 
ment has practically taken upon itself the difference between the two prices, 
allowing the exporter a bonus equivalent to the import duty on foreign wheat. 
On the basis of the funds appropriated for the financing of these operations French 
exports would be enabled to attain a level of about 18 million bushels. 

(J5) Countries with supplies almost sufficient to cover internal require¬ 
ments : Austria, Greece, Italy, Portugal and Czechoslovakia. For this group, 
which imported last year about 60 million bushels, a large decrease in external 
demand may be expected. Import needs for these countries as a whole may 
be calculated at 35 million bushels, a reduction of 23 millions on those of last 
season. 

(C) Countries with supplies very much below internal requirements : the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands, the Irish Free State, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway. These are countries that, due to the density" of 
their population or to their geographical position, cannot produce all the wheat 
of which they have need. Even as regards these countries, however, significant 
increase in production is to be noted. 

Their combined production, which in 1927-31 averaged 81 million bushels, 
rose in X932 to 92 million and in 1933 to no million, an increase of 40 % on 
the average and due almost entirely to the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. 
This group of countries imported in 1932-33 about 345 million bushels. If account 
is taken of the fact that Belgium, the Netherlands, the Irish Free State and 
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Denmark, following the example of the other European importing countries, 
initiated this 3"ear a policy of protecting the home market, previously free, and 
if the increase in the 1933 crop in the United Kingdom and the strengthening of 
the monopoly in Switzerland are also considered, it may be expected that even 
in this group there will be a reduction, which may be calculated to be at least 20 
millions, in import requirements this season as compared with last, so that 
imports this season would be 325 million bushels 

For the 1933-34 season there would therefore be an import demand by the 
countries of groups B and C of 360 million bushels, which would be further 
reduced by some millions if group A should, thanks to France, become an exporter. 

Such an estimate would seem, however, too low since it would take into 
account neither the development of consumption in accordance with the annual 
growth of population and especially with the fall in unemployment over the 
greater part of Europe, nor the reconstitution of normal stocks in certain countries. 
It would appear, however, that raising the estimate by some millions, to 375 
millions to be precise, would be more in accordance with reality. Such an import 
would without doubt be the smallest ever recorded in Europe, even, perhaps, 
during the War ; but, considering the difficulties and ever-increasing hinderances 
to international trade and taking also into account the good quality of this year’s 
wheat, the excellent rye crop and the abundance of fodder cereals and potatoes, 
it appears ver}'' unlikely that European imports will considerably exceed the total 
estimated. 

Of the 375 millions to be imported by Europe 55 millions might be supplied 
by theDamibiancountries, including Poland, about 30 millions by the U, S. S. R. 
and 15 millions by North Africa while the remaining 275 millions might be 
shipped from the four great overseas exporters. The forecasts for this season 
are compared in the following table with the actual results for preceding years. 

Production and apparent consumption of wheat in Europe. 

(Million bushels) 


Importing Countries Exporting Countries (i) Total iBucope 



Produc¬ 

Net 

Apparent 

Produc¬ 

Net 

Apparent 

Produc¬ 

Net 

An parent 


tion 

Imports 

con¬ 

sumption 

tion 

exports 

con¬ 

sumption 

tion 

imports 

con¬ 

sumption 

1925-36 .... 

i >037 

531 

1,568 

366 

49 

317 

1,403 

482 

I.8S5 

1926-27 .... 

865 

66 r 

1,526 

350 

44 

306 

1,215 

617 

1,832 

I927-3S .... 

03.5 

657 

1,592 

339 

3 t 

308 

1,274 

626 

1,900 

1928-29 .... 

976 

657 

1,633 

433 

34 

399 

1,400 

623 

2,032 

1929-30 .... 

1,071 

5^5 

1,586 

378 

55 

323 

1.449 

460 

t ,909 

1930*31 .... 

915 

618 

1,533 

4^15 

51 

394 

1,360 

567 

r ,927 

1931-32 .... 

973 

613 

1,586 

462 

84 

378 

1,435 

529 

1,964 

1932-33 .... 

I,2oS 

446 

1,65-1 

282 

12 

270 

1.490 

434 

1,924 

1933-34 (Force.) 

r,240 

375 

1,615 


55 

575 

1,670 

320 

1,990 


(i) Bulgaria, Hungary, Rutnania, Yugoslavia, Poland and I,ilhnania. 


Extra-European countries. — The quantity of net imports of this group of 
countries, as may be seen from the approximate calculation given in detail in 

% ■ 


St, xo IngL 
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the appendix, has in recent seasons shown only small variations round a total 
of 180 million bushels. 

The larger proportion of the countries included in this group consists of 
the numerous countries and colonies of the tropical and subtropical areas, each 
of which imports nearly constant and very small quantities of wheat or flour. 
The only countries that, from year to year, show considerable changes in their 
wiieat requirements are those which, having a home production of some ini’ 
portance, regulate imports on the basis of the volume of the home crop. The 
chief countres of the latter group are China, Japan, Egypt and the Union of 
South Africa: Brazil, on the contrary, which is an important market for ex¬ 
ports, in general records only small variations from year to year owing to its 
low home production. 

In order to obtain a fairly approximate idea of the probable requirements 
of the extra-European countries, it should consequently suffice to consider the 
changes which may be anticipated in the requirements of the four countries 
just mentioned. China, which among these countries is the principal market, 
has apparently this year a larger crop than the small one of last year: 
its import requirements should certainly be reduced. Japan also has obtained 
a production about 25 % larger than in 1932. Here also a reduction is to be 
expected in import requirements, especially as the rice crop is also abundant, 
Egypt, on the contrary, owing to the considerable contraction of wheat sowings 
in favour of cotton, will have a much smaller production than last year, with 
a consequent increase in requirements. For the Union of South Africa require¬ 
ments are estimated to be nearly normal. The opinion may consequently be 
expressed that in the current season the imports of the extra-European coun¬ 
tries should be considerably reduce^ compared with the past season, by very 
approximately estimated, 30 million bushels. The irhport requirements of the 
extra-European countries are estimated in round figures at 150 million bushels. 

World requirements. — Summarising, the total quantities necessary to meet 
the requirements of the importing countries during the season 1933-34 should 
be 375 million bushels for Europe and 150 millions for the extra-European coun¬ 
tries, giving a total of 525 millions. 

World wheat requirements estimates published by Broomhall and by the 
Food Research Institute are a little higher, the former giving 552 millions and 
the latter 575 millions. 

IV. — The situation of supplies and requirements of wheat. 

The statistical situation for the current wheat season, as indicated by the 
data and information at present available, is characterised by the folloving 
facts. 

World production in 1933, excluding the U. >S. S. R., is considerably below 
that of last year, and also, though only to a smaller extent, below the average 
for the five years 1927-31. The production of the U, S. S. R., for which official 
estimates have been discontinued since 1930, appears to be larger than in 1932, 
but quality is not good. 
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World, Production, Trade and Stocks of Wheat 
(million bushels). 


SEASON 

World Production 

World exportable supplies 

World 

require¬ 

ments 

(net 

exports) 

World 
export¬ 
able end 
of season 
stocks 

Total 

I) 

Exporting 

countries 

Importing 

countries 

U.S.S.R, 

Total 

Aggregate 
excluding 
U. S.S. R. 

U.S.S.R. 

1926-27 . . . 

3,396 

2,397 

999 

914 

1,076 

1,027 

49 

827 

249 

1927-28 . . . 

3,611 

2,534 

1,077 

797 

1,128 

1,125 

3 

809 

319 

1928-29 . . . 

3,938 

2,836 

1,102 

807 

1.435 

1,435 

0 

923 

512 

1929-30 . . . 

3.453 

2,230 

1,223 

694 

1,130 

1,120 

10 

628 

502 

1930-31 . . . 

3,715 

2,653 

1,062 

989 

1,388 

1.275 

1 113 

824 

564 

1931-32 . . . 

3,672 

2,543 

1.129 


1,387 

1.323 

64 

799 

588 

1932-33 • . . 

3,710 

2,352 

1,358 


1,321 

1,305 

16 

629 

692 

Forecast 










1933-34 . . . 

3,470 

2,085 

1.385 


1,105 

1,075 

30 

525 

580 


(i) Kxcliidiiig U.S. S. R., China, Turkey, Persia and Iraq. 


Generalizing, the group of exporting countries as a whole appears to have 
a crop smaller not only than the already bad one of 1932 but also than any other 
since the War. The total production of the importing countries seems on the 
other hand to be the largest so far obtained. 

The decrease in the total crop of the exporting countries is due to the com¬ 
bined effect of the reduction in areas cultivated and the unfavourable weather, 
which reduced unit-yields. The increase in the production of the importing 
countries is due to a slight extent to a small’rise in the area under the crop 
and almost entirely to favourable weather and steady improvement in methods, 
which has resulted in very high unit-yields. 

World exportable supplies, taking into account the very heavy stocks at the 
beginning of the season, are below those of last year by about 220 million bushels 
in consequence of the exceptionally poor crop in the exporting countries. They 
are estimated at 1,105 million bushels, of which 689 millions represent exportable- 
stocks from the old crop and 416 millions the new crop surplus. 

The probable requirements of the importing countries are also much smaller 
than in 1932-33 ; a reduction in European demand by 70 million bushels is expected, 
due not only to the qualitatively and quantitatively excellent crop of wheat, to 
the abundant crop of rye and the good crops of maize, barley, oats and potatoes 
but also to the large stocks of wheat in several countries and the increasingly 
strict regulation of external trade by a growing number of producing countries. 
A reduction of 30 million bushels is also expected in the demand from extra-Eu¬ 
ropean countries, due especially to Ear Eastern markets. On the whole world 
requirements for import are placed at 525 million bushels, a decrease of 100 
million on those of the past season. 

Comparing on the one hand the needs of importing countries (525 millions) 
for the current season with the exportable supplies of the exporting countries on 
the other, it appears that the export surplus from the 1933 crop (416 millions) 
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is inadequate to cover the probable demand of the importing countries. It 
follows that old crop stocks will have to be drawn upon to the extent of about 
no millions. 

From these data il may be concluded that exportable stocks which at the 
beginning of the season had attained 690 million bushels, a total that represents 
the greatest surplus accumulation so far recorded, will undergo in the course of 
the present season an appreciable reduction, estimated at about no million 
bushels so that on i August 1934 they will amount to 580 millions. There is 
thus a prospect of a not insignificant amelioration in the stocks situation, which 
has been further aggravated each year since 1927-28. 

To bring any tangible advantage to the wheat market this amelioration 
must, however, continue. The recent conference of London has succeeded in 
reaching an agreement between the exporting and importing countries that will 
not fail to attain this end. 

G. Capone. 


APPENDIX 

In the following notes are given the detailed data on which the estimates contained 
in the present study are based. 

I. — EXPOnTABEE STOCKS REMAINING EROM PREVIOUS PRODUCTION. 

The exportable stocks residual from the previous production in existence on 
I August 1932 compared with those for the preceding five seasons have been calculated, 
for the four large exporting coimtries only, in the maimer indicated below. The 
stocks in existence in the other exporting countries are excluded because there is an 
absence of data for exactly estimating them and also because normally the variations 
in these stocks from year to year are of negligible importance. 

Canada. — Official statistics record the subjoined estimates of residual stocks 
of wheat and fiour in Canada on i August. In addition to these stocks there must 
also be taken into account those of Canadian grain admitted free into the United 
states and lying there on i August. They amounted to the following quantities in 
nullion bushels. 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1933 

3t933 

In Canada . 

.. 48 

78 

104 

III 

134 

132 

212 

In U. S. A. 

• • 5 

14 

2^ 


6 

5 

7 

Totai Stocks . 

• ‘ 53 

92 

12S 

128 

140 

137 

210 

Less minimum carry-over. 

. . 9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Exportable Stocks , 

. . ^14 

83 

119 

,119 

131 

128 

210 


United States. — The official statistics record the stocks of home grown wheat 
in the United States on i July. In addition to these stocks there must also be taken 
mto account those of U, S. A. grain admitted free into Canada and lying there on 
I July. These were as follows in million bushels. 
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Stocks 

19:17 

1938 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

On farms. 

. . >7 

20 

45 

59 

37 

90 

So 

In interior mills and elevators . . . 

22 

19 

42 

60 

30 

42 

62 

Coniiiiercial wheat in store. 

. . 2t 

4^ 

95 

109 

204 

168 

124 

In nterchaiit mills and elevators . . 

• • 87 

32 

.(S 

47 

22 

65 

95 

In transit to inerchant mills .... 

. . II 

II 

16 

15 

12 

10 

16 

Stored for others by nierchaiit mills 

. 

. *. 

. . . 

13 

iS 

7 

10 

Plour in terms of wheat. 

. . t8 

18 

19 

18 

14 

16 

14 

Total . . 

• (i) 

(i) t5o (i) 

270 

321 

337 

308 

4 ox 

V S. A. wheat in bond in Canada . 

, . I 

2 

3 

5 


16 

4 

'Pcjl'/VT, St<.>cks . 

. . l[l 

152 

273 

326 

352 

414 

405 

Less miiiinniin carry-over. 

* • 55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

blxpouTABF.E Stocks , 

. . 86 

‘17 

2 TS 

271 

297 

350 

35^* 


(i) Raised lo veprescnl all items aud rounded. 


Argentina. — Taking into account exports and stocks on i J anuary the export¬ 
able stocks on I August of each year were as follows in million bushels. 

1937 1938 1939 X930 1931 1932 1933 

Exportable stocks. 68 X09 35 ^9 33 48 

Australia. — Taking into accoimt exports and stocks on i December exportable 
stocks on T AugUvSt arc indicated below in million bushels. 

1937 1928 1939 1930 1931 1032 [1935 

Kxi)orta.ble st<H’ks. 24 26 z<) 38 .)0 3*8 52 

II. — CONSUMmON OR THE EXI^ORTING COUNTRIES. 

Ill the following tablCvS are given for each country the data on which the^figures 
of home consumption in the four large exporting coimtries have been based. 

North Aivierica, — On the basis of the official data of production, commerce 
and stocks, wheat consumption in Canada and the United States in recent seasons 
may be calculated as follows in million bushels. For Canada the figure of production 
in 1931, having been officially admitted to be an underestimate, has been adjusted 
by the addition of 18 million bushels. 


Canada 

1927/2S 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/33 IS 1933/33 

X^rorkxction. 

480 

567 

505 

421 

32 T 

455 

■f Interior Stocks on 1 August . . . 


78 

104 

tix 

T3-1 

132 

™ Available suppliers on 1 August . . 

528 

bl5 

409 

532 

455 

5S7 

— Season’s exports. 

5.11 

404 

181 

25S 

207 

264: 

— Interior Stocks on 3r July .... 

7'* 

104 

III 

134 

132 

212 

~ Consumption. 

119 

137 

114 

140 

116 

ni 

United States 

Production. 

875 

926 

813 

S57 

900 

726 

4- Interior Stocks on i July .... 

140 

150 

270 

321 

337 

308 

Available supplies on 1 July . . . 

1,015 

1,076 

1,083 

1,178 

^.237 

1,124 

— Season's exports.. . 

193 

H5 

153 

115 

126 

3C> 

— Interior stocks on 30 June .... 

150 

270 

' 321 

337 

398 

40c 

=5 Cousumption. 

672 

661 

619 

726 

7t3 

687 
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ArgknO^ina. — On the basis of official data, the consmiaptioii in the last five 
years is estimated as follows: 

1927 192S 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Million husliels . 74 77 8f> SO 90 90 

Austraua. — On the basis of official data for production and trade the con¬ 
sumption in the last five years is estimated as follows. 

1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Million bushels. 44 55 55 55 


III. — Exports. 

The quantities of wheat (with flour reduced to the corresponding equivalents in 
grain) exported during the last five grain seasons (i August-31 July) from all the 
principal exporting countries are given in the following table. The data refer to 
net exports, that is, exports less imports. 


World wheat exports. 


Country 

1927/28 

I 938/«9 

1929/30 

1930/31 

I93X/32 

1933/3 

Canada . 

• 323 

305 

191 

269 

20S 

259 

United States .. . . . 

. 182 

148 

140 

93 

120 


Argentina. 

. 178 

222 

151 

124 

140 

' X31 

Australia .. 

69 

107 

61 

151 

154 

148 

India. . . 

8 

(ii 25 

0 


2 

(I) I 

Bulgaria . 

, 2 

0 

(1)1 

6 

IT 

} 

Hungary . 

21 

25 

29 

iS 

iS 

t 

Poland and Lithuania . 

• (t)8 

(I) 3 

0 

5 

3 

r 

Rumania .' • 

7 

0 

3 

1(1 

37 

0 

Yugoslavia . 

I 

9 

23 

6 

15 

I 

Turkey, Persia and Iraq . 

I 

(c) (■) 

0 

8 

•1 

I 

Algeria . 

5 

3 

5 

10 

6 

8 

Tunis . . . .. 

1 

5 

6 

6 

9 

5 

Morocco . 

• 5 

^1 

4 

2 

8 

6 

Chile and Uruguay . 

5 

5 

5 

2 

0 

(1) 3 

Totals . . 

. 806 

923 

618 

7II 

735 

^313 


3 

(I) .5 

10 


. 64 

16 

WORi,D Exports . . 

8oq 

923 

628 

824 

799 

629 


(i) Net imports, not included in the totals. 


Taking account, however, of the fact that for several years part of the exports 
from Canada and the United States has not actually been shipped overseas but has 
passed from one to the other of these countries to remain in store at its destination, 
there has been deducted from the total exports above indicated, the amounts of which 
are increased from the beginning to the end of each season, the stores of Canadian 
wh^t in the United States and those of United States wheat in Canada. On the 
other hand the inverse operation has been carried out when the amounts stored have 
decreased. 
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IV. — Imports and Apparejnt Consumption op E)uropp. 

The data of production, net imports and exports and apparent consumption of 
the various European countries, grouped as imparting and exporting countries respc- 
tively, are given in the following table together with the preliminary estimates of pro¬ 
duction for 1932. The figures for wheat include flour reduced to its equivalent in 
grain. 


Production and appearent consumption of Europe. 

(Million bushels). 


countries 

Pro¬ 
duction 
in 1930 

Imports 

1930-31 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1930-31 

Pro¬ 

duction 

in 1931 

Imports 

1931-32 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1931-32 

Pro¬ 

duction 

in 1932 

Imports 

r932-33 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

11932-33 

A. — Importing countries: 

Cermany. 

139 

31 

170 

155 

23 

178 

184 

5 

189 

Austria. 

12 

16 

28 

11 

13 

24 

12 

13 

25 

Belgium and Luxemburg .... 

14 

49 

63 

14 

47 

61 

16 

39 

55 

Denmark. 

10 

11 

21 

10 

17 

27 

11 

12 

23 

Spain. 

147 

0 

147 

134 

1 ) 

145 

184 

0 

184 

Estonia. 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

Pinland. 

1 

5 

6 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

Fmneo. 

228 

61 

289 

264 

77 

341 

334 

33 

367 

Or. Brit, and K. IrcUind .... 

42 

225 

267 

38 

240 

278 

44 

215 

259 

Groect'. 

10 

24 

34 

11 

24 

35 

20 

20 

40 

Irish I'l'cc State. 

1 

19 

20 

1 

20 

21 

1 

18 

19 

Italv. 

210 

81 

291 

245 

33 

278 

277 

>> 

288 

Eat via . 

4 

2 

6 

3 

1 

4 

5 

0 

5 

Norway. 

1 

H 

9 

1 

8 

9 

1 

8 

9 

NctherlanclH. 

6 

35 

41 

7 

31 

38 

14 

27 

41 

Portugal. 

14 

3 

17 

13 

3 

16 

18 

1 

19 

Sweden. 

20 

5 

25 

18 

7 

25 

26 

3 

29 

Switzerland. 

4 

23 

27 

4 

27 

31 

4 

23 

27 

C/echoslovakia. 

50 

17 

67 

41 i 

25 

66 

54 

12 

66 

Other countries. 

— 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

Totals . . . 

915 

618 

1.553 

973 

613 

1.586 

1.208 

446 

1.654 

B. — Exporting countries : 

Bulgaria.. 

57 

Exports 

6 

51 

64 

Exports 

11 

53 

51 

Exports 

3 

48 

Hungary. 

84 

18 

66 

73 

18 

55 

64 

7 

57 

Rumania. 

131 

16 

115 

135 

37 

98 

56 

0 

56 

Yugoslavia. 

80 

6 

74 

99 

15 

84 

53 

1 

52 

Poland. 

82 

4 

78 

83 

3 

80 

49 

I 

48 

Lithuania. 

11 

1 

10 

8 

0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

Totals . . . 

445 

51 

394 

462 

84 

378 

282 

12 

270 

Genkrat. total . , . 

1.360 

Imports 

567 

1.927 

1.435 

Imports 

529 

1.964 

1.490 

Imports 

434 

1.924 


(i) Exports. 


V. — Extra-European imports. 

The imports of extra-European countries are calculated in a somewhat approximate 
fashion by taking the difference between aggregate exports and imports of European 
countries and also the quantities afloat at the beginning and end of each season. 
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It should be observed that the calculations do not make any allowance for loss in 
weight during transit or from handling at shipment and at discharge, for the conse¬ 
quences of sea accidents or for quantities consumed by crews and passengers. Thus 
the actual shipments to non-T^uropeati countries are certainly below the quantities 
indicated by the following calculations. It may, however, be assumed that the quan¬ 
tities which fail to reach their destination do not vary much from year to year, so 
that the procedure adopted may be adjudged generally as snfficiently exact. 

The data forming the basis of this calculation are given below in million bushels. 


1927/38 1928/29 1929/30 1930/31 1931/32 1932/33 


World exjjorls (mcluding IJ.S. S. R.). 

S09 

923 

628 

S24 

799 

629 

+ Quantity afloat at the beginning of tlie season. 


45 

80 

39 

38 

3 ^ 

— Quantity alloat at the end of the season . . 

45 

So 

39 

38 

30 

32 

World imports. 

810 

888 

609 

825 

807 

627 

— Quantity imported into European countries . 

657 

d 57 

515 

618 

613 

446 

=5= Quantity imported by extra-European countries. 

153 

231 

154 

207 

194 

iSi 


It should be noted that the quantity afloat on i August 1929 was really 37 mil¬ 
lion bushels and not 80 million. It has been considered opportune to make this 
modification in the above estimate since at the beginning of August 1929 large quan¬ 
tities of wheat exported to Burope and having reached their destinations had not 
yet been recorded in the import statistics. 
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CEREALS 

Germany : Growth was generally hindered in September by hot dry weather. 
At the end of the month sowings of winter cereals had only been partly completed. 
Almost everywhere heavy infestation with field mice is reported. 

Austria : During September the weather was rather rain}^ and temperatures 
rather high, except on some of the first ten days. At the end of September in the 
mountain regions, spring cereals were still in the fields. Cold weather in the first 
ten days checked ripening and subsequently rainfall hindered harvesting. In the 
other regions, threshing of cereals proceeded normally with satisfactory results in all 
respects. Sowings of winter cereals began on a larger scale only during the latter 
loalf of September owing to the abundant rains. At the end of vSepteinber, barley and 
winter rye sowings had been nearly finished. Winter wheat liad already germinated 
nearly ever5where and was growing well. 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions in September were rather favourable for the har¬ 
vesting and transport of cereals. The latest estimate of area sown to mixed grain 
this year (217,000 acres) is 15,000 acres below the first estimate. Compared with 
last year and the average of 1927-1931 the decrease is 2.1 % and 11.2 % respec¬ 
tively. Production tliis year (2,568,000 centals) on the contrary, exceeds the first 
estimate by 185,000 centals and is also 22.4 % and 3.2 % respectively larger than 
the production of last year and the average of 1927-31. 

For spelt the latest estitnatc gives an increavSe in area of nearly 5,000 acres and 
an increase in production of 126,000 centals on the first estimate. Compared with 
last year, and the average of 1927-1931, the area is larger by 4.9 % and 13.0 % 
and production by i,i % and 45.4 %. 

Estonia : Winter cereal sowings have l^een effected under good conditions. Tliaiiks 
to the favourable weather, sowings Inive come up well and growth is normal. 

Irish Free State : The weather during the harvest period was ideal for field 
work and the crops were saved in excellent condition. Crops of wheat and barley 
have provided average yields with grain of excellent quality. Owing to lack of 
development - due to drought - the yield of oats is somewliat below average but 
the quality is good. Work for the autumn sowings is only now commencing. The 
weather so far is excellent for the purpOvSe. The ground is ordinarily too hard and 
dry for ploughing except on land which has been under cultivated crops this season. 

France : The rain toward the end of September and early in October and the 
fine weather in the first part of October allowed autumn preparations and first 
sowings of oats and rye to be carried out in very good conditions. In the east, 
however, moisture was still insufiB.cent up to mid-October. In some districts sowings 
appear more extensive than last year. The ofiScial estimate of wheat production is 
rather below that made by the trade, which had the same criticism to make concern¬ 
ing that of last year. Threshing was generally completed in the south, vsouthwest 
^d west but was very backward in tlxe Paris region and the north owing to the 
pressure of work in the fields. The poor crops of potatoes, mangels and maize will 
probably lead to increased consumption of cereals for both food and feed. 


*** St. 10 In^l. 




Cereals. 



t) Area 

PRODtJCTlON 

COUNTRIFS 

1933 

1933/34 ' 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

101931/32 

0/ ^933 

1933/34 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

101931/32 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

% 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

>= 100 

Aver. 

193a 

1933/ 

1933 

= 100 

Aver, 

s= 100 

1 1,000 acres 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 


dennany .... 

5.728 

5,635 

4,460 

101,7 

128.41 

raEAT. 

121,748 

110,299 

81,5941 

202,910 

183,828 

135,987 

110.4 

149.2 

Austria. 

547 

536 

512 

101.9 

106.8 

10,435 

7,405 

7,134 

17.391 

12,342 

11,890 

140.9 

146.3 

Belgium . . , , 

366 

386 

390 

94.9 

94.a 

8,171 

9.226 

8,853 

13,617 

15,376 

14,754 

88.6 

92.3 

Bulgaria . . , . 

3.051 

3.078 

2,841 

99.1 

107.^ 

35,315 

30,332 

29,474 

58,858 

50,553 

49,123 

116.4 

119.8 

Spain. 

11,047 

11.249 

10,880 

98,2 

101.5 

79,164 

110,526 

84,342 

131,937 

184,206 

140,566 

71.6 

93.9 

Estonia . , . . 

163 

128 

82 

127.5 

199.4 

1,257 

1,251 

810 

2,094 

2,085 

1,350 

100.5 

155.2 

»Irish Free State . 

52 

21 

28 

243.1 

183.1 

498 

680 

831 

1,133 



Finland .... 

65 

59 

41 

111.7 

160.1 

959 

890 

578 

1,598 

1,483 

963 

\ou 

i66.0 

Fiance. 

13359 

13,429 

13,096 

99.5 

102.C 

203,202 

200,117 

166,429 

338,663 

333.522 

277,376 

101.5 

122.1 

Engl, and Wales. 

1.660 

1,288 

1,381 

128,9 

120.2 

35,146 

24,752 

26,844 

58376 

41,253 

44,740 

142.0 

130.9 

♦Scotland .... 

78 

52 

56 

149.8 

139.5 

• «« 

1,344 

1,299 

... 

2,240 

2,165 

... 


♦N. Ireland . . . 

6 

3 

4 

188.9 

139.9 


73 

98 


121 

163 



Greece. 

1,732 

1,480 

1,338 

117.1 

129.4 

17,148 

12,158 

7.011 

28380 

20,263 

11,685 

iii.o 

244.6 

Hungary .... 

3.936 

3,793 

4,014 

103.8 

98.0 

54.000 

38,678 

48.963 

89,999 

64,462 

81,603 

139.6 

110.3 

♦Italy !)•.... 

12,517 

12,237 

12,031 

102.3 

104.0 

166,300 

136,684 

277,161 

227,802 

... 


Eatvia ..... 

309 

255 

170 

121,1 

182.1 

3.963 

3,175 

1,791 

6,605 

5,292 

2,984 

124,8 

22i.3 

lyithuania.... 

499 

509 

436 

97.9 

114.3 

5,236 

5,654 

4,871 

8,727 

9,423 

8,118 

92.6 

107,5 

Euacembuxg . . . 

33 

31 

28 

108.2 

117.1 

508 

432 

305 

846 

719 

508 

117.6 

166.7 

Malta. 

10 

10 

9 

101.0 

104.4 

183 

181 

175 

305 

301 

291 

101.2 

104.6 

Norway. 

28 

28 

28 

101.0 

99.2 

462 

450 

416 

770 

749 

693 

102.7 

111.0 

Netherlands. . , 

332 

297 

150 

111.7 

221.7 

8,437 

8,217 

3,812 

14,062 

13,694 

6,353 

102.7 

221.3 

Poland. 

4,186 

4.265 

3,727 

98.1 

1123 

41,006 

29,684 

42,206 

68,342 

49,472 

70.343 

I38.I 

97.2 

Portugal .... 

1.463 

1,123 

8.895 

10,883 

6,795 

14,825 

18,138 

11.325 

81.7 

130.9 

Humania .... 

7,772 

7,091 

7,694 

i69.6 

ioi.o 

68,344 

33,322 

69,373 

113,90^ 

55,536 

115,620 

205.1 

98.5 

Sweden. 

799 

746 

605 

107.1 

132.1 

16,711 

15,90C 

10,862 

27,851 

26,50C 

18,102 

105,1 

153.9 

Switedtland 2 ), . 

185 

181 

176 

102,1 

105.1 

3,832 

3,241 

3,335 

6,386 

5,402 

5,559 

118.2 

114.9 

' Czechoslovakia . 

2,273 

2,092 

1,957 

108.7 

116.2 

39.461 

32,242 

29,377 

65,767 

53,736 

48.961 

122.4 

134.3 

Yugoslavia . . . 

5,251 

5.089 

3 ) 54,013 

32,067 

52,078 

3 ) 90,021 

53,444 

86,795 

168.4 

103.7 

TolaJ Europe . . 

§) 64.794 

63.280 

60,227 

102.4 

IO 7 J 

817,596 

721.082 

63 7,428 

1,362,634 

1,201.779 

1,145,689 

113.4 

118.9 

. .m) 

28.058 

32.337 

22,107 

86.8 

126.9 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 


’ Canada..... 

25,987 

27,182 

24.587 

95.6 

105.7 

169,663 

273,000 

251,149 

282,771 

455.000 

418,582 

62.1 

67.6 

' United States 

26,802 

33,635 

39.333 

79.7 

68.1 

204,213 

277,007 

372.49^ 

340,355 

461,679 

620,832 

73.7 

54.8 

18.077 

21,517 

20307 

84.0 

89.0 

104,677 

158,762 

152,196 

174,461 

264,604 

253,661 

65.9 

68.8 

Mexico. 

1,179 

1,104 

1,321 

106.8 

89.3 

7,052 

5.795 

7,431 

11,753 

9,658 

12,385 

121.7 

94.9 

Total North A met. 

72^45 

83,438 

■ 85.548 

863 

842 

485,605 

714,564 

783,275 

809,340 

1,190,941 

1305,460 

68.0 

62.0 

Korea. 

794 

793 

866 

100.0 

91.6 

4,983 

4,983 

5,194 

8,304 

8.305 

8,657 

100.0 

95.9 

India. 

32,992 

33,803 

32,062 

97.6 

102.9 

211,725 

202,138 

201.824 

352,875 

336,896 

336,373 

104.7 

104.9 

Japan . 

1,500 

1,247 

1.201 

120.3 

124.9 

23,597 

18,802 

18,114 

39.328 

31,336 

30,189 

125.5 

130,3 

■SyriaandUebanon 

U60 

1,191 

1,182 

97.4 

98.1 

7.211 

6.229 

8,631 

12,018 

10,382 

14,385 

115.8 

83.5 

l*uikey. 


8,555 

6,663 



48,502 

41,607 

48324 

80.835 

69,344 

80.872 

116.6 

100.0 

ToUU Asia . . , 

§) 45 m 

45,589 

41,974 

98.7 

107.2 

296,018 

273,759 

282287 

493360 

456,263 

470,476 

108.1 

ms 

Algeria. 

4,001 

3,736 

3,718 

107.1 

107,6 

16,281 

17,542 

18,007 

27,135 

29.236 

30,012 

92.8 

90.4 

Egypt. 

1,426 

1,762 

1,606 

80.9 

88.8 

23,971 

31,552 

25,524 

39,951 

52,586 

42,539 

76.0 

93.9 

^ Eritrea s). . , . 

9 

15 

21 

58.3 

41.5 

54 

88 

20 

90 

147 

33 

61.2 

269.2 

♦Kenya 4 ). . . . 

39 

30 

67 

128.2 

57.9 

, , 

127 

391 


212 

651 



French Morocco , 

3,026 

2,713 

2,695 

111.5 

112 . 3 , 

15.172 

16,782 

15,738 

25,286 

27,970 

26,229 

' 96.4 

*96.4 

Ttmis. 

1.977 

2392 

1.802 

82.6 

109.7 

5.512 

10.472 

7,015 

9,186 

17,453 

11,692 

52.6 

78.6 

Total Africa. . . 

10.439 

' 10,618 

9,842 

983 

106,1 

60,990 

76,436 

66304 

101,648 

127,392 

110,505 

79.8 

92.0 

♦Argentina. . . . 

5 ) 18.904 

5) 19.791 

5 ) %m 

95.5 

92.2 

... 

141,228 

149,511 


235,376 

249,180 



♦Uruguay .... 

1,234 

947 

1,074 

130.2 

114.9 

... 


7,138 



11.897 

... 


♦Australia .... 

14,500 

t 15346 

. 15.000 

94.5 

96.^ 

... 

127,439 

97,078 


212,398 

161,794 


... 

GEakd Totals . 

§) 192,279 

' 202,925 

: 197,591 

94.8 

973 

1,660,209 

1,785,841 

1,819,294 

2,766,982 

2,976,37.5 

3,032,130 

93.0 

913 

' GMany, . . . 

11,179 

' 10,996 

> 11,434 

101.7 

I 

97.8; 

lYE. 

192,892 

184,385 

166.978 

344,451 

329,261 

298,1771 

104.6 

115.5 

, Austria .... 

977 

' 944 

934 

103.5 

I04.6‘ 

17,957 

13,651 

11,168 

32.066 

24,377 

19,942 

131.5 

160.6 

Belgium .... 

553 

» 562 

: 567 

98.4 

97.5 

12,331 

13,251 

11,904 

22,019 

23,662 

21,257 

93.1 

103.6 

Bulgaria .... 

523 

1 544 

549 

96.1 

95.3 

6,084 

5,676 

5 , 110 ; 

10,865 

10,136 

9,126 

m2 

119,1 

’ Spain ..... 

1.456 

1 1.516 

1 1,588 

96.2 

91.8 

11,192 

14,507 

12,151 

19,986 

25,905 

21,699 

77.2 

92.1 
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f) Area 

f) Production 

Countries 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1933/34 

2933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

toi93i/32 

1933 

1933/34 

1933 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

toi 93 i /33 

0 / 

1933/34 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 

~ 100 

AverJ 

=s lOQ 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 

= roo 

Aver. 

s=IOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Estonia .... 

376 

364 

351 

103.3 

107.0 

4.255 

3,983 

3.6J1 

7,598 

7.113 

6.543 

106.8 

116.1 

Finland . . . 

563 

538 

533 

104.6 

105.8 

7.855 

7,261 

6.719 

14,027 

12,966 

11,998! 

108.2 

116.9 

"^France. 

1,714 

1,732 

1,853 

98.9 

92.5 

20.562 

18.971 

18.190 

36.718 

33,876 

32.482 

108.4 

113.0 

Greece ..... 

191 

163 

142 

117.0 

134.1 

1,823 

1.472 

920 

3.255 

2,629 

1.643 

123.8 

198.0 

Hungary .... 

1,674 

1.553 

1,582 

107.8 

105.8 

20,827 

16,969 

15,283 

37,191 

30,301 

27.291 

122.7 

136.3 

Italy i) .... 

285 

288 

306 

98.9 

93.2 

3.805 

3,535 

3,587 

6,794 

6,313 

6,406! 

107.6 

106.1 

Latvia. 

637 

593 

618 

107.5 

103.2 

7,744 

6,604 

5.392 

13,828 

11,793 

9,629 

117.3 

143.6 

Lithuania . . . 

1,210 

1,194 

1,194 

101.3 

101.3 

14.054 

11,653 

11.584 

25,096 

20,808 

20,^ 

120.6 

121.3 

Luxemburg . . . 

20 

20 

18 

102.6 

114.7 

307 

278 

217 

549 

496 

388| 

110.7 

141.6 

Norway .... 

16 

16 

19 

96.2 

83.4 

246 

292 

288 

438 

522 

515 

84.0 

85.2 

Netherlands . . 

406 

410 

476 

99.2 

85.4 

7,665 

7,650 

8,756 

13,688 

13,661 

15,636 

100.2 

87.5 

Poland .... 

14,312 

13,951 

14,120 

102.6 

101.4 

140.876 

134,713 

139,631 

251,565 

240,560 

249,342 

104.6 

100.9 

Portugal .... 


366 

411 



2,024 

3,590 

2,610 

3,615 

6.411 

4,660, 

56 i 4 

77.6 

Rumania .... 

944 

861 

834 

109.7 

iii.i 

8,819 

5,888 

7,428 

15,747 

10,513 

13,264 

149.8 

118.7 

Sweden .... 

545 

516 

621 

105.7 

87.8 

10,229 

9,573 

8,587 

18,267 

17,094 

15,333 

106.9 

119.1 

Switzerland . . . 

46 

46 

48 

100.8 

95.4 

827 

829 

866 

1,476 

1,481 

1.547 

99.7 

95.4 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.595 

2.585 

2,545 

100.4 

101.9 

43.398 

47,970 

36,896 

77.497 

85,661 

65,885 

90.5 

117.6 

Total Europe . . 

§) 40.590 

39,758 

40,743 

102,1 

99.6 

535,772 

512,701 

477,929 

956,736 

915,539 

853,449 

104.5 

1121 

♦U.S.S.R. w) . . 

63,003 

64.402 

64,292 

97.8 

98.0 






... 


... 

Canada .... 

584 

774 

960 

75.5 

60.8 

3.594 

5.005 

7,917 

6,418 

8,938 

14,138 

71.8 

45.4 

United States. . 

2,716 

3,326 

3,254 

81.7 

83.5 

12,945 

22,629 

22,608 

23,116 

40,409 

40,371 

57.2 

57.3 

Total North Amer, 

5,500 

4,100 

4,214 

80.5 

78.3 

16,539 

27,634 

30,525 

29,534 

49,347 

54,509 

59.9 

54.2 

Turkey .... 


504 

656 


... 

5,512 

4.368 

5,310 

9,842 

7.800 

9,482 

126.2 

103.8 

Algeria 5) • • • 

4 

3 

4 

118.6 

96.2 

17 

15 

29 

30 

27 

53 

111.3 

56.2 

•Argentina . . . 

5 ) 1,730 

5) 1,624 

5) 1,232 

106.5 

140.4 


7.275 

3,999 

... 

12,992 

7,141 


... 

Grand Totals . 

|§) 44,398 

44,365 

45,617 

100.1 

97.3' 

557,840 

544,718 

513,793 

996,142 

972,713 

917,493 

102.4 

108.6 


Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Bulgarin .... 

Spain. 

Estonia .... 
*Iiish Free State. 
Finland .... 

*Ptance. 

Engl, and Wales, 
*Scotland .... 
*N. Ireland . . . 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 
ttaly I) .... 

Utvia. 

Lithuania . . . 
Luxemburg. . , 
Malta?) . . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . , 
Poland .... 
Portugal .... 
N.Rumania .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland. . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Total Europe . . 
'^S.S.R.oi) , . 

Canada . , , , 
" United States. . 

Total North 4mef> 


BARI,GY. 


3,917 

3,875 

3,799 

lOl.l 

103.1 

75,328 

70,872 

66,7741 

\ 156,936 

147,652 

139.115 

106.3 

112.8 

418 

416 

398 

100.5 

105.1 

8,212 

6,043 

5.615 

1 17,109 

12,590 

11,698 

135,9 

146.3 

80 

94 

77 

85.8 

103.9 

1.860 

2,256 

1.844 

i 3,876 

4.701 

3,842 

82.4 

100.9 

577 

568 

601 

101.6 

96.1 

7.934 

6,769 

7,065 

16,529 

14,102 

14,720 

117.2 

112.3 

4,521 

4.837 

4,516 

93.5 

100.1 

46,582 

63,632 

44,731 

! 97,047 

132,569 

93,192 

73.2 

104,1 

256 

266 

279 

96.3 

91.8 

1,726 

2.212 

2,500 

3.595 

4.608 

5,209 

78,0 

69.0 

117 

103 

120 

II3.1 

97.6 


2.388 

2,768 


4,974 

5,768 

... 


314 

308 

280 

IO 1.7 

112.0 

'*3,629 

3,944 

3,261 

■*7.560 

8,218 

6,795 

92.0 

iii.3 

1,813 

1,779 

1.831 

101.9 

99.0 


24.008 

24.084 


50,017 

50,176 

... 


751 

961 

1.081 

78.2 

69.5 

13,955 

17,181 

19,663 

*29.073 

35,793 

40,965 

81.2 

■7i.o 

61 

69 

105 

88.6 

58.2 


1,478 

2.092 


3,080 

4,359 



1 

1 

2 

135.7 

81.9 


26 

39 


53 

81 



550 

519 

481 

105.9 

114.2 

"iOBO 

4,616 

3,288 

'*10,601 

9.6)8 

6,850 

ii6.2 

i^.8 

1,203 

1,160 

1.100 

103.7 

109.4 

16,987 

15,854 

12,977 

35.390 

33.030 

27,037 

107.1 

130.9 

510 

520 

569 

98.1 

89.7 

4,993 

5.456 

5,261 

10.402 

11,367 

10.961 

91.5 

94.9 

456 

457 

432 

99.8 

105.6 

4.051 

4,247 

3,476 

8.439 

8,849 

7,242 

95.4 

116.5 * 

512 

497 

487 

103.0 

105.1 

5.060 

1 5.268 

4,626 

10.541 

10,975 

9,638 

96.0 

109.4 

8 

8 

9 

93.1 

81.3 

116 

104 

123 

242 

716 

256 

112.1 

94.5 

6 

6 

7 

92.1 

84.3 

119 

129 

143 

248 

269 

297 

91.9 

83.5 

142 

137 

141 

103.6 

100.8 

2,282 

2,608 

2,253 

4.754 

5,433 

4.693 

87.5 

101.3 

44 

49 

72 

88.4 

60.5 

1,186 

1,301 

1,933 

2,471 

2,710 

4,027 

91.2 

61.4 

2.928 

2.982 

2,984 

98.2 

98.1 

30,424 

30.883 

32.640 

63,384 

64.341 

68,001 

98.5 

93.2 


192 

174 



690 

1,151 

937 

1,438 

2,398 

1,953 

60.0 

73.7 

’ 4,473 

4,416 

, 4,676 

i6i.3 

■ 95.7 

41,8881 

32,345 

41,001 

87,268 

67.387 

85,421 

129.5 

102.2 

279 

293 

306 

95,2 

90.9 

4,226 

5,234 

4,939 

8.805 

10,904 

10,290 

80.7 

85.6. 

17 

17 

17 

98.8 

99.8 

295 

285 

270 

615 

593 

562 

103.8 

109.5 

1,642 

1,762 

1,766 

93.2 

93.0 

26,744 

33,177 

28,228 

55,717 

69,121 

58,80^ 

80.6 

94.7 

23,796 

24,340 

24,252 

97.8 

98.1 

303,376 

315.567 

293,548 

632,040 

657,444; 

611,573 

96.1 

m,3 

711 

872 

1.009 

81.6 

70,5 

- 


- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

— 

3,646 

3,758 

4,728 

97.0 

77.1 

30,860 

38.771 

51,665 

64,291 

80.773 

107,637 

79.6 

59.7 

10,340 

13,212 

11,947 

79.8 

88,2 

76,676 

143,976 

130,034 

159,741 

299.950 

270.905 

, 53.3 

,59.0 ' 

14,186 

16,970 

' 16,675 

83.6 

85.1 

107,536 

182,747 

181,699 

224,032 

380,723 

378,542 

58,8 











f) Production 


1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

% 

' 1933/34 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1933 

1932 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1932 

1932/ 

Aver. 

= 100 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1927/28 

101931/32 

1933/34 

1932/33 


Average 0 / £933 


1,000 bushels 


to 1931/32^ .^32/ 
:-1933 


Korea. 

Japan . 

Syria a. Lebanon 
Turkey. 

Toial Asia . . , 

Algeria . . . , 

Egvpt , . . . , 

Kritrea . . . . 

French Morocco . 
Tunis. 


2,446 2.297 


8.585 

3.339 3,427 

366 359 

99 52 

3,298 3,008 

1.507 1,197 

8,609 8,043 


Tom Africa . . 7,942 8,609 8,043 

♦Argentina ... 5) 1.730 5) 1,520 5) 1.368 

♦Uruguay , . . . [ 10 10 10 

Grand Totals . .§) 54,518 58,667 57,555 


mA 

20.979 

21,161 

18,124 

88.2 

34.042 

37,316 

37.758 

9I.J 

6,094 

4,463 

8,701 

... 

28,660 

25,679 

28,035 

100,1 

89,775 

88,619 

92,618 

95.6 

14,165 

14,833 

17,277 

81.5 

4,434 

5.792 

5,340 

132.1 

432 

617 

167 

114.^ 

23,060 

22,630 

21,725 

72.2 

2,646 

7.496 

4,010 

98.7 

44.737 

51,368 

48,519 

126.5 


15,432 

7,803 

104.0 

... 


74 

94.7 

545,424 

638,301 

616,384 


92,618 187,036 184.628 192,95t 101,3 96.9 

17.277 29.510 30,902 35,995 95.5 82,0 

5,340 9,237 12.067 11,126' 76.5 83.0 

167 900 1,286 347| 70.0 259.3 

21,725 48,042 47,l47 45,261 101.9 IO 6 .I 

4,010 5.512 15,616 8.355 35.3 66.0 

48,519 93,201 107,018 101,084 87.1 922 

7,803 ... 32.151 16.256' . 

74 . 1531 . 

116,384 1,136,309 1,329,813 1,284,156 85.4 88.5 


Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
.Bulgaria .... 

Spain. 

Estonia .... 
♦Irish Free State . 
Finland .... 

♦France.< 

Engl, and Wales . 
•Scotland .... 
•N. Ireland . . . 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 
Italy 1 ) .... 

Xatvia. 

Lithuania . . . 
Luxemburg. . , 
I4oru’ay .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland .... 
Portugal .... 
Pumania .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia . 

TtAal Europe . . 

Canada .... 
United States . . 

■ VTdal North Amer. 

Syria andLebanon 
-Turkey .... 


96.9 91.7, 

96.8 99.5 

102.9 105.6 

117.7 100.4', 

83.0 83.0 

96.2 95.9 

102.8 100.7, 
98.7 100.4 

100.1 98.1 

94.6 84.9 

98.5 97.9, 

100.8 94 . 5 ' 

106.8 110.8 

99.0 88.2' 

100.6 89.6' 

94.5 103.0, 

92.0 103 . 5 '/ 
100.6 95.0, 

103.3 100.9, 

96.3 89.8 
99.2 104.2 

103.1 *719 

97.6 91.7 


Algeria .... 


521 

488 

592 

106.9 

French Morocco . 


74 

56 

83 

131.1 

Tunis. 


74 

54 

104 

136.4 

ToM Africa . . 


669 

59S 

779 

1 J2.0 

•Argentina* . . , 

5) 

3,460 5 ) 

3,652 5 ) 

3.595 

94.7 

♦Uruguay .... 


74 

146 

150 

119,5 

Grand Totals . 

§) 

81,561 

86,043 

85,816 

94.8 


12,997 103.3 104.5 107.768 133,131 . 

39.590 89.9 93.5 223,530 396.234 

52,587 93.1 P6.2 331,298 529,365 

35 101.8 80.6 118 298 

350 . 3.748 2,793 


103.5 105.6 
122.0 130.5 

97.5 109.8 

137.9 146.1 
67.8 91.4 
83.7 81.5 


131.2 188.8 

101.0 100.2 

95.5 97.5 

97.2 116.5 
101.3 101.6 

115.2 123.4 

92.6 101.8 

101.6 94.9 
102.5 100.0 
49.4 60.1 

146.3 93.4 

78.7 83.8 

98.0 88.5 


1,319.574 1,288,716 98.6 100.9 

416.034 409.297 80.9 823 

I 1,238,231 1,184.522 56.4 59.0 

1.654265 1,593,819 62.6 65,0 


298 

238 

367 

931 

743 

2.793 

2.407 

11,712 

8,729 

7,523 

2,786 

4,138 

9.507 

8.707 

12.932 

405 

673 

2,086 

1,267 

2,105 

617 

789 

1.722 

1,929 

2.466 

3,808 

5,600 

13,315 

11,903 

17,503 

22,267 

20,462 

• ♦ • 

69.583 

63,944 


908 



2,837 


755,634 958,530 930,659 2^61,310 2,995,402 2,908,304 78.8 m 


t) The two date$ msnlioaed refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northsrhand southern hemispheres respectively. ■— §) 

' ealcuktmg the totals account has been taken of the proUble area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are possessed but 
tiaose of area are not yet available. — • Countries not included in the totals. — to) Autumn crops. — s) Spring crops. •— 1) The figures beginwJS 
' from 193 ! have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — a) Including spelt and meslin. — — 3) Unofficial data. 
4), European-crops only, •— 5) Area sown. — 6) Area sown to I May. — 7) Barley and meslin. 
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According to a private estimate the barley crop will be about 29.8 million 
centals (62.0 million bushels) that is millions larger than that of last year which 
was 28.2 (58.8). 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In EJngland and Wales, the warm dry wea¬ 
ther of August was continued during the first three weeks of September over the 
whole country. In the latter part of the month, intermittent rains were general. 
The cereal harvest was practically completed during August under most favourable 
conditions. The quality of the wheat is excellent. A large proportion of the barley 
crop is of good malting quality though in many districts it is stated to be steely. 
The oat crop is of good quality though spring sown is somewhat liglft. 

Cultivation for the autumn sowings generally has proceeded under very favour¬ 
able conditions and was well forward at the end of September. The land is cleaner 
than usual. Very few catch crops have been grown. 

Although ploughing on heavy land was held up owing to the hard state of the 
ground, considerable progress was made after the rains. 

In Scotland in most parts of the country, the conditions during September were 
very satisfactory for farming operations and the conclusion of the grain harvest was 
carried out in very favourable weather, that part of the cereal crops which was not 
already in stock being secured in exceptionally good order. Temperatures were mostly 
high for the season but considerable rain fell on one or two days. Dunging of the fields 
was carried out expeditiously but the land was generally too hard and dry for ploughing. 
At the beginning of October, however, more autumn work had been accomplished than 
is usually done by-the end of that month. 

In Northern Ireland rainfall for September was exceptionally small. The weather 
was mostly mild and included many bright sunny days. Towards the end of the 
month, however, ground frosts were frequent, with occasional fog. Conditions were 
very favourable for fann work, which is much further advanced than is usual for 
the season. Threshing of wheat commenced in most districts during September and 
the yield of grain so far has been comparatively light. A considerable quantity of 
the oat crop was threshed during the month and while the yield of straw is fairly 
good, the grain generally is only moderately filled and the yield will be lighter than 
was expected. A start was made during the month in the threshing of the barley 
crop and it is expected that the yield wiU be fairly satisfactory but not so good as 
was the case last year. 

Hungary : During the three weeks from September 16 to October 7, the weather 
was characterised by rather high temperatures and by precipitation below the average. 
At the end of the period considered, threshing of straw cereals had been finished every¬ 
where. Quality of the grains is classified as follows : wheat, good and in many districts, 
very good ; rye : excellent with small grain only in places; barley: generally satisfac¬ 
tory with well-formed grain ; oats: generally average. 

Towards October 7, the winter wheat sowings were in progress, whereas those of 
rye and winter barley had been finished ; the barley and rye sowings have germinated 
uniformly, 

Italy : Preparations for sowing of winter cereals, favoured by better conditions of 
soil moisture, were carried out actively in September. Weather in the latter half of 
the month was very rainy in North and Central Italy; light rains fell in the South and 
the Islands, 
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Latvia : During the firfst three weeks of September, the temperature was in general 
a little below the normal and precipitation was very abundant. During the last ten 
days, the temperature considerably exceeded the average, whereas the precipitation 
was minimum. 

Lithuania : The rainy weather of the first fortnight of September has interfered 
with the bringing in of the spring crops. Sowings of winter barley were somewhat 
hindered by the rains but were begun in the first fortnight of September. They 
were completed towards the end of the month and wheat sowings were then started. 

Norway : Production of meslin in 1933 is estimated at 229,000 centals against 
261,000 in 193'^ and 246,000 on the average of the five years 1927-3^ > S7.8 % and 
93.0 %. 

Rumania : The first half of October was characterized by fine warm weather save 
in the last few days, when some rain was recorded in all departments. Subsequently 
weather hindered preparations for sowing winter cereals. Up to the middle of October 
wheat had been sown only on very a small area due to the dryness and hardness of the 
soil or the delay in the maize harvest, sowings of winter wheat in Rumania being 
made preferably after maize. 

Yugoslavia: The weather during the first half of September was variable, rainy 
and cold; during the latter half of the month, sunny days were more frequent and 
the weather turned warmer. Although the cereal harvest has been everywhere finished, 
the official estimate of production of cereals this year has not yet been published. 

U. S. S, R. : On 10 October cereals harvested on 187,442,000 acres, 91.5 % of 
the total area harvested, liad been taken to the mills or bams; the remainder was 
still not brought in. At the same date the cereals harvested had been threshed on an 
area of 141,655,000 acres. 

In many parts of the country rains had damaged cereals remaining in the fields. 

The area sown to winter cereals on 10 October had reached 74,956,000 acres, 
79.8 % of the plan. Of the total area devoted to winter crops in 1933-34, hy 
the Government at 93,926,000 acres, 31,100,000 were to be sown to winter wheat. 

Deliveries of grain to the Government since the beginning of the season, that is, 
from I July to 20 September had already approached the total for the whole of the 
preceding season and at the beginning of October represented 70 % of the figure fixed 
for the current year. 

Argentina (Telegram of 18 Octpher): In the cereal regions, including the provinces 
of Buenos-Ayres, Santa Fe, Bntre-Rios, Cordoba and the National Territory of the 
Pampas, crop condition of wheat is good and only slight damage has been reported. 
The second estimate of area sown to this cereal, shows an increase of 618,000 acres 
on the preceding estimate formed last August; the new estimate, however, remains 
4.5 % and 7.8 % below the final estimate of last year and the average of the preceding 
five years. For barley and rye the increases are respectively 49,400 acres and 74,100 
acres on the estimates made last August whereas for oats the first estimate, indicating 
a reduction of 5.3 % on last year and of 3.8 % on the average of the preceding quin¬ 
quennium, is confirmed. The situation of these cereals varies from average to good 
and grave damage has been caused by livestock turned out to graze in the fields. 

United States: In the week ended on September 27 showers were beneficial in 
conditioning soil in the Ohio Valley, except in western localities, especially in Illinois 
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where many sections remained too dry for ploughing and sowing. Seeding of winter 
wheat made excellent progress in eastern and northern Kansas and was approximately 
half completed. In the other areas conditions were mostly good. Frequent rains were 
favorable in the Pacific Northwest. In the following week to October 4 seeding condi¬ 
tions were more favourable except in some Pacific and Southern areas where the wea¬ 
ther was too dry. By October ii, winter wheat seeding had advanced well but rain 
was needed in Ohio, Texas and Southwest Kansas. Dry jweather retarded sowing in 
parts of the Pacific Northwest. 

By 25 October the winter wheat sowings had been almost finished; rain was 
wanted. 

Mexico : Work of preparing the soil for cereal sowings has been favoured by 
the course of the season. August weather was generally warm and rainy except in 
the western districts of the northern zone and northern areas on the North Pacific. 

Uruguay : According to an official report of September, the work of preparing 
the soil and cereal sowings were effected under particularly favourable conditions. 
Towards the end of August, the sowings had been finished and crop condition was 
excellent. The area sown this year to cereals is larger than that of last year. 

A Igevia: In the second fortnight of September and the first week of October, 
there were showers, sometimes amounting to rain storms, but these were insufficient 
to give the soil the degree of humidity required in consequence of the prolonged sum¬ 
mer drought. The plain lands of Oran were the chief sufferers. Moreover the work 
of preparing the soil was carried out under poor conditions generally, and by the end 
of the first week of October sowing had only just been begun in a few places. 

Tunisia : Work preparatory to winter sowings has been carried out in fairly satis¬ 
factory conditions. 

Union of South Africa : Winter grain crops in the Western Cape Province showed 
considerable improvement with the advent of milder weather and have not been so 
promising for many years. Over the remainder of the Union production will be low. 

Australia (Telegram of 16 October): In New South Wales crop condition is much 
improved consequent on the general rainfall but this year’s production is expected to 
be much less tlian that of last year. In Victoria and South Australia there has been 
general rainfall and appearance of the crop is favourable. The crop in Western 
Australia during the latter part of September suffered from drought but after the 
rains of early October had a more favourable appearance. 


MAIZE 

The estimates of the maize crop in the various countries of the northern 
hemisphere steadily become more numerous and more exact. The total volume 
of production in this hemisphere begins, therefore, to be more precisely measur¬ 
able. 

The official estimate of the United States crop, the largest not only in the 
northern hemisphere but in the worlds has now remained for a month at about 
1,280 million centals (2,390 million bushels), nearly 80 % of last year's crop and 
90 % of the five-year average for 1937-31. The same cannot, however, be said 
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,about the second most important producing region of the northern hemisphere, 
the Danubian lands: Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria. The results 
of the crop in these countries, especially in Rumania and Yugoslavia, remained 
uncertain until the end of September. Owing to the great delay in sowings 
and consequent on the cold weather, and the slow development of the crop during 
the first phase of growth, ripening was seriously threatened, especially in highlying 

Maize. 
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PRODtJCTXON 




Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% 1933 
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CQUST.IBS 

1933 

1932 




1933 

1932 

1927 

1933 

1932 

1927 






1927 














to 1931 

1932 

Aver- 



to 1931 



to 1931 

1932 

Aver- 






age 








age 





sa 100 











x,ooo acres 


S3 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 


SB 100 

Austria . . 

163 

148 

145 

109.8 

112.5 

3.153 

2,690 

2,639 

5.630 

4,803 

4,712 

117.2 

119.5 

Bulgaria 

1,762 

1,829 

1,726 

96.3 

102.1 

22.996 

23,246 

16.098 

41,064 

41,511 

28,747 

98.9 

142.8 

Spain * . . 

1,059 

1,102 

1,053 

96.0 

100.5 

12,362 

15,280 

14,245 

22,076 

27,286 

25,438 

80.9 

86.8 

"‘France . . 

813 

814 

848 

99.9 

95.9 

... 

9,025 

11.031 

.. * 

16,116 

19,699 

... 


Greece. . . 

1 ) 687 

654 

521 

105.0 

131.7 

I) 4,206 

4,707 

3,386 

I) 7,511 

8,406 

6,046 

89.4 

r2*4.2 

Hungary . 

2,862 

2,905 

2,670 

98.5 

107.2 

40,250 

53.617 

34,016 

71,875 

95,746 

60,743 

75.1 

H8.3 


3,122 

3,259 

3.446 

95.8 

90.6 

52.001 

61,906 

47,773 

92,858 

110.546 

85,309 

84.0 

108.8 

Italy 2) 

342 

322 

230 

106.1 

148.4 


4.569 

2,199 

... 

8,159 

3,926 

... 


Rumania. . 

12,059 

11,803 

11,195 

102.2 

107.7 

103.618 

132.123 

102,555 

185,032 

235,934 

183,134 

78.4 

1*01.0 

Switzerland. 

2 

3 

3 

98.7 

86.7 

6C 

62 

75 

106 

110 

135 

96.4 

78.9 

Czechoslov,. 

331 

338 

349 

99.3 

94.^ 

4,727 

6,819 

5,248 

8,440 

12.176 

9,371 

69.3 

90.1 

YugOPlavia. 

6,468 

6,488 

5.893 

99.7 

109.8 

80,593 

105,667 

65,007 

143,916 

188,692 

116,083 

76.3 

124.0 

"•Canada . . 

134 

130 

143 

103.1 

93,6 


2,832 

2,908 


5,057 

5,192 



United Stat. 

103,022 

107,776 

100,519 

95.6 

102,5 

1,283,183 

1,610,319 

1,406,123 

2.29 i,398 

2,875,570 

2,510,933 

79.7 

*91*3 

♦Syria & neb. 

66 

61 

96 

109,3 

69.0 


759 

1,091 


1.355 

1.948 

... 


Algeria . . 

20 

20 

24 

98.0 

83.7 

tio 

122 

146 

197 

217 

260 

90.5 

75.6 

Egypt. . . 

2,943 

2,043 

2,071 


... 

43,598 

42.591 

42,314 

77,854 

76,055 

75,561 

102.4 

103,0 

Eritrea . . 

10 

7 

18 

133.3 

56.3 

88 

66 

138 

157 

118 

247 

133.3 

63.7 

•Kenya 3 I • 

142 

164 

195 

86.5 

72.5 


2.279 

2,584 


4,070 

4,614 



Tunis 4). . 

37 

44 

41 

83.3 

89.7 

’”132 

121 

117 

’'*236 

217 

209 

1*09*1 

l'r3’2 

Totals. . , 

8) 

133.64; 

1 

138.416 

1 139.6T4 

96.6 

103.1 

1.151.077 

2.050.336 

1.730,88(^ 

2.948.350 

3.677,387 

3,106 928 

80.2 

94.9 


§) In calculating the totals account has been taken ot the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates 
of production are possessed but those af area not yet available. — * Countries not included in the totals. — s) Spring crop 
(maggengo). — t) Summer crop (cinquantino). — x) Calculated, unofficial figure. — 2 ) The figures beginning from 1931 have 
been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 3) European crop. — 4 ) Maize and sorghum. 


areas. In Rumania at the beginning of October it was officially reckoned that 
on 70 % of the sown area the crop would certainly reach complete maturity 
with a yield varying from lo centals (i8 bushels) per acre in northern Bessarabia 
and the Danube valley to 12 (22) in the Tisa valley. On the remaining 30 % 
of the sown area only a small part can ripen. Due to these special' circumstances 
in both Rumania and Yugoslavia, it is expected that the new crop will have a 
high moisture content. 

The total production of these four countries (on the basis of the second est¬ 
imates for Rumania and Bulgaria, the first estimate for Yugoslavia and the fourth 
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estimate for Hungary) amounts to 247.5 million centals (441.9 million bushels) 
against 314.7 (561.9) million in 1932 and 217.7 (388.7) million on the five-year 
average for 1927-31, the percentages with reference to the latter figures being 
78.6 and 113.7. 

While the outcome of the crop in the United States is not such as to permit 
even a small export, the four Danubian countries may have on i November 
a total of about 55 million centals (98 million bushels) available for export, 
including old crop stocks. 

Of the nine European countries that both produce and import maize, estimates 
are so far lacking for France, Portugal and Poland. The total production of 
the other six - Italy, (not including the cinquantino crop) Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Austria and Switzerland - amounts to 77 million centals (137 million 
bushels) against 91 (163) million in 1932 and 73 (131) million on the average 
for 1927-31, the percentages with reference to these figures being 83.6 and 
104,3. Consumption of maize in this group of six countries may be calculated 
at about no million centals (197 million bushels) on the average so that there 
should be a theoretical possibility of foreign markets absorbing a further 33 (59) 
million approximately. Taking into account, however, the abundance of 
the production of straw cereals in these countries and the tendency of 
of the Governments to utilize as far as possible home-produced fodder, the possi¬ 
bility is not be excluded that even this relatively modest figure will not be 
attained. The volume of imports of these six countries underwent a very great 
contraction in the Danubian season just ending (i November 1932-31 October 
1933)- El fact, while in the Danubian seasons 1931-32 and 1930-31 respectively 
these countries imported 47.4 (84.6) million and 44.5 (79.5) million centals 
(bushels), in the first ten months of the current season, from i November 1932 
to 31 August 1933, they imported only 19.0 (33-9) million centals (bushels). 
This great diminution is in large part to be explained by the abundance of the 
maize crop in Italy, but the other countries, with the exception of Austria, have 
also reduced their imports. 

As regards the other three European countries - France, Portugal and 
Poland - production this year appears to be below the average, which in the 
five years 1927-31 amounted to approximately 22 million centals (39 milhon 
bushels). Reckoning the consumption of maize in these three countries at 40 
(71) million, it may be expected theoretically that imports will amount to at 
least 18 (31) millions. 

Summing up, the nine European countries that both produce and import 
may be expected to import about 51 million centals (91 million bushels) in all 
during the Danubian season 1933-34. 

It is much more difficult if not quite impossible to forecast even approxi¬ 
mately the quantity that will be absorbed by the eight large importing, non¬ 
producing European countries : the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, .Belgium-Euxemburg, Denmark, the Irish Free State, Norway, Sweden, 

As an indication of the potential import of maize by these eight countries 
may be taken the fact that in the first ten months of the current Danubian 
season from i November 1932 to 31 August 1933, they imported 122.4 (218.5) 


$t, 10 Ingl. 
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million centals (bushels) against 155.0 (276.8) and 116.8 (208.7) million in the 
corresponding periods of 1931-32 and 1930-31 respectively. In the entire 
Danubian season 1931-32 they imported 181.7 (3244) million centals (bushels) 
and in 1930-31 149.7 (267.3) million. 

In any case the residual stocks of the 1932-33 crop in Argentina, together 
with the stocks available in the four Danubian countries, will suffice to cover 
world requirements till the appearance on the market of the new Argentine 
crop. 

V. De. 


* jH 

Austria : At the end of September the ripening of maize was still very backward. 
Only the early varieties had begun to ripen in the wanner regions. 

France : The crop is reported to be very small especially in the southwest and 
east, where it has suffered particularly from drought. 

Hungary : At the end of the first week of October, harvesting of early maize was 
in progress. The warm weather in the latter half of September favoured ripening but 
in several districts much unripened grain was reported. Maturity of late varieties is 
proceeding slowly. 

Italy: During September harvesting continued; good quality is confirmed. 

Rumania : The warm dry weather of the first half of October favoured the crop, 
which was very late and of which the ripening depended on a long warm autumn* 
The hoarfrost of 4-5 October was injurious in the hill districts, where in any case only 
a small proportion of the crop ripens. In mid-October harvesting had begun in the 
Danube and Tisa valleys. 

Yugoslavia: Despite the favourable weather conditions which predominated in 
the summer-autumn, cold weather and floods and excessive moisture caused by rains 
in the latter half of September checked the ripening of maize (expeciaUy the late crop 
and considerably deteriorated crop condition. 

According to the first official estimate, maize production this year is forecast to 
be about 25 million centals (45 million bushels) below that of last year. This large 
decrease in production is due particularly to the considerable reduction in yield per acre, 
which this year is 12.4 centals (7.4 bushels) per acre against 17.0 (10,2) obtained in 
1932, the area harvested having remained nearly equal to that of last year. 

Production this year exceeds the productions obtained during the last seven years, 
with the exception of the years of exceptional production, 1929 (91.4 million centals ; 
163.3 million bushels) and 1932 (105.7 million centals; 189 million bushels). 

Argentina : (Telegram of 18 October): Sowings are making good progress in Buenos- 
Ayres province and in the Pampas territory. Crop condition is generally good. 

United States : On October 4 cutting of maize had made good progress but part 
of- the crop in the middle Atlantic States had been abandoned owing to storm damage. 


^Palestine: Production of maize is very poor. 
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Egypt: At the beginning of September sowing of late crops had been finished. In 
the early fields of lyower and Middle Egypt the cobs and grain are forming. In Upper 
Egypt the crop is still flowering. C op condition : loi on October i against loo on 
September i and loo on October i, 1932. 

Unioyi of South Africa: Drought continued until the end of August when wel¬ 
come showers fell in many inland areas. It is doubtful, however, whether the rainfall 
was sufficient to afford much relief and the plight of agriculture in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State sections remained, as in most other areas, serious. Even in Natal 
farmers were concerned as to the future. Throughout the summer-rain area very little 
land had been prepared for the coming season owing to the drought and the poor condition 
of the oxen. 


RICE 

Italy : Harvesting continued in September. In Novara production appears abun¬ 
dant, as also in Vercclli, where quality is also very good. In Pavia unit yield was 
expected to be average. 

British Malaya : In August the weather on the western side of the Peninsula 
was on the whole normal, though in Malacca, especially in the coastal area, there 
was drought. In Pahang and Kelantan conditions were unusually dry in the first 
two decades of the month. 

Good progress was made with preparation of the land, sowing and planting 
throughout Kedah, Province Wellesley and Perak. In part of Negri Sembilan plant¬ 
ing was slow while in the coastal mukims of Malacca it was delayed by drought. 
In Kelantan the planting of dry padi was completed by the end of the month but 
dry weather hindered the preparation of the land for wet padi and the nurseries were 
suffering from lack of rain. In the coastal districts of Selangor planting operations 
were commenced. The planted crop in the inland districts of Selangor, the major 
part of Negri Sembilan and in Pahang continued to make good progress though 
in parts of the latter State the water supply was somewhat deficient. 

Padi pests were not particularly in evidence. 

Formosa: Crop condition on i September was average. Insects have caused 
little or no damage but the lack of rain has been unfavourable. 

India: The area sown to rice in Bunna is reported to have increased by 18,800 
acres. 

The monsoon withdrew in the last week of September. Winter padi in Bengal 
was in fair condition and on the whole promising at the end of the first decade of 
October. With the withdrawal of the monsoon, rainfall, which had been moderate 
to heavy in the last week of September, had diminished to light and scattered. 

Rainfall in Bilxar and Orissa had at the same date been moderate and more 
moisture was needed in Champaran and Mujaffargar. The rivers in Cuttack were, 
however, again in flood and saradh padi was submerged. 

In Madras sowing and transplanting were taking place in the latter part of 
September and first part of October. There was heavy rain on the West Coast and 
moderate rain elsewhere. Standing crops were in fair condition save in the flooded 
areas of eastern Godavari. 

In the Central Provinces heavy rains in the last decade of September, holding 
up operations, gave place in the first decade of October to dear, warm weather with 
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light showers, which maintained the condition of standing crops. Karly rice was 
progressing favourably. 

Rains had been satisfactory in the United Provinces and standing crops were 
doing well at the end of the first week of October. 


Rice. 


Countries 

Area 

Production op rough rice 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1937/28 

to 

1931/32 

% 1933/34 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1937/28 

to 

1931/32 

% 1933/34 

1932 / 

1933 

aa 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

=** 100 

1932 / 

1933 

=#100 

Aver¬ 

age 

=« 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

Bulgaria . . 

14 

13 

18 

107.4 

77.8 

297 

304 

349 

661 

675 

776 

98.0 

85.1 

Spain . . . 

116 

123 

119 

94.8 

98.0 

6,531 

7,016 

6,546 

14,514 

15,591 

14,546! 

93.1 

99.8 

Italy i) . . 

313 

335 

346 

93.6 

90.5 

13,252 

14,477 

14,611 

29,449 

32,169 

32,468 

91.5 

90,7 

United Stat. 

767 

869 

952 

88.3 

80.6 

16,236 

17,710 

19,776 

36.081 

39,356 

43,947 

91.7 

82.1 

Korea . . . 

4,160 

3,824 

3,965 

108.8 

104.9 

72,779 

64,297 

63,443 

161,727 

142,879 

140,981 

113.2 

114.7 

Formosa a) . 

707 

700 

640 

101.0 

II0.5 

15,296 

16,731 

13,09C 

33,991 

37,180 

29,089 

91.4 

116.9 

India 3 ) . , 

74,994 

75,132 

74,586 

99.8 

100.5 


— 



— 

... 



Indo-China: 





1 









A / 4 ) 

946 

981 

1,042 

96.5 

90.8 

8,598 

7,716 

7,953 

19,106 

17,147 

17.673 

ni.4 

108.1 


1,421 

1,176 

1,450 

120.8 

98.0 


10,737 

11,618 


23.859 

25,817 



Tonkin 6). . 

... 

1.181 

1,303 



1 i 3.955 

13,073 

15,687 

31,011 

29,052 

34,860 

106.7 

’89.0 

Japan .... 

7,867 

7.983 

7,874 

98.5 

99.9 

261.836 

240.764 

242.437 

581,847 

535.020 

538,737 

108.8 

108.0 

Siam 7 ) , . 

2,920 

2,474 

.... 

118.0 

1 — 




... 

... 

...» 


— 

Syria & Ueb 

1 

1 

8) 

151.9 

' 224.0 


7 

7 

... 

16 

15 

... 

... 

Egypt, . . 


489 

1 291 



12,905 

12.135 

7.984 

28.677 

26.996 

17.743 

106.3 

161.6 


i) The figures beginning from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 
— 2 ) First crop. — 3 ) First forecast. — 4 ) First half-year. 5 ) Second half-year. — 6 ) Rice of the fifth month. — 7) Area 
planted in 35 Provinces of the Inner Circles as at the end of July. — 8 ) Area inferior to 500 acres. 


In Bombay standing crops were reported on 14 October to be doing well. Rain¬ 
fall had been light and scattered in Gujarat and the Deccan, fair in the Konkan and 
heavy in the Karnatak, where the need of rain had been reported a week previously. 

In Assam prospects were reported fair on 16 October, though floods had caused 
damage in Cachar, 

Japan : Weather in October was favourable. 

Siam: The final estimates for 1932-33 indicate a sown area of 7,942,000 acres 
against 7,638,000 in 1931-32, an increase of 4.0 %, and an average of 7,358,000 in 
the five yearsending 1930-31, an increase of 7.9 %. The area harvested was 7,441,000 
acres against 6,378,000, an increase of 16.7 % and the average of 6,464,000, an increase 
of 15.1 %. Production was 11,370 million pounds rough rice against 9,041 million 
in X931-32, an increase of 25.8 %, and 9,944 million on the average of the five years 
ending 1930-31, an increase of 14.3 %. 

At the beginning of August 1933 crop condition in the Inner Circles was gcod 
for 39 provinces and fairly good for six provinces. 

French West Africa : In Guinea the area under < rice appears to have been ex¬ 
tended. Guinea is one of the principal producers of the group and last year had 
an area of about 500,000 acres. 
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Egypt: Weather in September was favourable. Early sefi was ripening and 
ill places harvesting had even begun ; crop condition on i October was 103 against 
loi on I September and 100 on i October 1932. In the first week of September 
sowing of late nili was ended ; crop condition on i October was 100 as on i Sep¬ 
tember and I October 193 ^- 


POTATOES 


Weather conditions during the preceding month, owing principally to the 
drought which predominated in nearly the whole of the country during July 
and at the beginning of August, were not favourable to the potato crop. At 


Potatoes. 


• 

Akea 

Production 


■ 


Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% 1933 




age 





1927 



1927 



Countries 

1933' 

1932 

1927 



1933 

1932 

to 

1933 

1932 







to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1931 

X932 

age 



1931 



X931 

1932 

age 





sa XOO 








= 100 



r,ooo acres 


■« 100 

x,ooo centals 

z,ooo bushels of 60 lbs 


aalOO 


606 

624 

593 

97.1 

102.2 

66,489 

61,789 

62,078 

110,814 

102,980 

103,462 

107.6 

107.1 

Germany 

6,532 

6,490 

6.388 

100.7 

102.3 

895,291 

966,668 

863,260 

1.492,123 

1,611,082 

1.438.738 

92,6 

103,7 

Atistria . . 

508 

511 

467 

99.5 

108.8 

61,747 

50,235 

58,765 

102,910 

83,723 

97.940 

122.9 

105.1 

Belgium . . 

404 

435 

415 

92.7 

97.2 

y9,226 

97,864 

76,679 

132,041 

163,103 

127,797 

81.0 

103.3 

Bulgaria 

37 

37 

29 

100.0 

128.9 

1,698 

2,134 

1.000 

2,829 

3,556 

1,667 

79.6 

169.7 

Spain . . 

976 

1.033 

889 

94.5 

109.8 

91.411 

110.799 

92,242 

152.348 

184,662 

153,734 

82.5 

99.1 

^tonia . . 

169 

166 

165 

102.1 

102.5 

15.794 

17,258 

16,374 

26,323 

28,762 

27,289 

91.5 

96.5 

•Irish F. State 

352 

348 

357 

101.3 

98.7 


67,545 

53,607 


112,576 

89,343 



Finland . . 

200 

190 

176 

105.2 

113.6 

27,311 

21,680 

17,978 

4^517 

36,133 

29,963 

126.0 

151.9 

•France . . 

3.419 

3,492 

3.573 

97.9 

95.7 


363,410 

331,525 


605,671 

552,531 



Engl. a. V';^. 

518 

504 

479 

102.8 

108.3 

71,949 

74,099 

68,777 

11*9,915 

123,499 

114,626 

97.1 

104.6 

♦Scotland. . 

153 

149 

137 

103.0 

111.3 


25.581 

20,366 


42,635 

33,943 

. 


♦N. Ireland . 

139 

142 

146 

98.0 

95.1 


25,218 

21,906 


42,031 

35,509 



Greece. . . 

I) 46 

38 

27 

121.4 

171.6 

I) 899 

1,865 

962 

I) i.499 

3,109 

1,604 

*48.2 

93.4 

Hungary , 

735 

738 

674 

99.6 

109.0 

45.579 

34,336 

39,386 

75,963 

57,226 

65,642 

132.7 

115.7 

♦Italy 2) . . 

987 

1,022 

871 

96.6 

113.3 


62,251 

41,277 


103,750 

68,793 



r^atvia , . 

257 

253 

216 

101.7 

118,9 

25,648 

26.569 

19,323 

4^746 

44,280 

32,204 

%.5 

1*32.7 

♦Uthuania . 

441 

428 

356 

103.0 

123.7 


42,302 

34.534 


70,503 

57,556 



Luxemburg. 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

100.3 

3.869 

4,854 

4,078 

6,448 

8,091 

6,796 

*79.7 

*94.9 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 

95.6 

97.9 

451 

564 

645 

752 

941 

1,075 

80.0 

70.0 

Norway . . 

120 

123 

119 

97.3 

100.7| 

20,564 

22.818 

17,620 

34.273 

38,029 

29,366 

90.1 

116.7 

Netherlands 

379 

435 

425 

87.1 

89.3 

64,651 

81,130 

72,255 

107,749 

135,215 

120.423 

79.7 

89.5 

Poland . . 

6,792 

6,709 

6,410 

101.2 

106.0, 

621,706 

660,827 

652,888 

1,036.155 

1,101,357 

1,088.125 

94.1 

95.2 

•Rumania . 

484 

471 

491 

102.8 

98.7| 


35.488 

43.773 


59,145 

72.954 

... 


Sweden , . 

327 

338 

340 

96.7 

96,0 

37.898 

47.039 

34.432 

63,161 

78.397 

57,386 

80.6 

lYo.i 

Switzerland. 

117 

115 

116 

101.9 

101.1 

16,700 

14.438 

15.368 

27,833 

24,063 

25,613 

115.7 

108.7 

Czecho- / e) 

96 

94 

79 

102.0 

121.1 

6,832 

7,533 

6,612 

11,387 

12.555 

11,020 

90.7 

103.3 

slov. \ m) 

1,735 

1.718 

1,695 

101.0 

102.4 

169,586 

196.975 

206,441 

282,637 

328,286 

344,062 

86.1 

82.1 

Canada . . 

521 

521 

574 

99.9 

90.8 

40,260 

39,416 

47,426 

67,100 

65,693 

79,041 

102.1 

84.9 

United States 

3,223 

3.371 

3,208 

95.6 

100.5 

184,429 

214.607 

220.269 

307,382 

357,679 

367.116 

85.9 

83.7 

♦Syria a. Leb. 

17 

18 

17 

95.0 

99.3 


790 

1,091 


1,317 

1,819 

... 

... 

Algeria . m) 

31 

25 

26 

125.1 

120.1 

1,102 

1,015 

937 

1,837 

1,691 

1,561 

108.6 

117.7 

Totals . . 

24,378 

24,516 

23,550 

99.4 

103,5 

2,551,090 

2,764,593 

2,595,796 

4,251,740 

4,607,579 

4,326,250 

t 923 

983 


• Countries not included in the totals. e) Winter, so-called early, potatoes. — w) Main season crop. — i) Unofficial 
eittimale (calculated). — 2 ) The figures beginning from !93l have been calculated taking into account the results of the new 
agricultural survey. 






present the figures of production are known for several large European potato 
producing countries, Germany, which takes first place among these countries, 
reports a good total crop which, while remaining 7.2 % below the very abundant 
crop of last year, exceeds the five year average by 3.9 %. It should be noted 
that early potatoes have yielded a production exceeding that of last year and 
the average by about 7 %, In Poland, the yields obtained were about 5 % smaller 
than both that of last year and the average. For Czechoslovakia, production 
this year remains 3.7 % below that of 1932 and 7,2 % below the average. 

Among the large European producing countries, France has not yet com¬ 
municated a production estimate. According to information at present available, 
the situation varies greatly. The prolonged drought has caused considerable 
damage and it is forecast that production will be below the five year average 
and considerably below the figure for 1932, which was a year of very heavy 
production. 

North America, which contributes only about 8 % of world production, 
also reports a deficient crop. 

Owing to the fact that the statistical data for France, which occupies third 
place among the large potato producing countries, are still lacking, it is still 
impossible to establish a figure of world production. On the basis of the infor¬ 
mation available on the general situation and in the absence of unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances in connection with the French production, it is probable that world 
production in 1933 will not reach the high level of the abundant production of 
1932 and that it may remain below the average of the preceding five years. 

V. B. 


* * 


* 


Germany : lifting of potatoes was in full swing towards the end of September and 
had already been finished in some regions. 

Austria: At the beginning of October, harvesting of early potatoes was every¬ 
where in progress. The tubers have no disease, lifting of tlie main crop had also 
begun; the tubers of this crop are not generally of normal size. 

Irish Free State : Potato yields are likely to the about three fourths of last year's 
total, which will represent a fair average crop. The efiect of the dry season has merely 
been to check what would otherwise have been very high yields. 

France : Weather favoured lifting. The crop varies greatly according to region, 
being good and even very good in the north and in Brittany, where it is, according to 
some estimates, one-third larger than that last year, mediocre and much below the 
average in the centre and very bad in the east, where the effects of the drought were 
added to those of the bad weather in spring; which hindered preparatory work, while 
in some parts of the Eoire valley cockchafer larvae destroyed the tubers. 

On the whole, production this year appears to be below the average and very 
distinctly below that of last year. The official preliminary estimate for last year is 
considered to have been too low since it indicated a crop just above the average though 
yields were rather high. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In IJngland and Wales, the warm dry- 
weather of August was continued during the first three weeks of September over the 
whole country. In the latter part of the month intermittent rains were general. Ivift- 
ing of the main potato crop was in general progress and in some districts was practically 
completed at the end of September. Conditions for lifting and clamping have been 
very favourable. Crops are generally reported to be of good quality and free from 
disease, but owing to drought and premature ripening, tubers are on the small side. 

In Scotland many of the reports on potatoes are rather disappointing and of those 
that are satisfactory most come from districts where the crop is of comparatively 
little importance. Blight made its appearance in many fields but the dry conditions 
generally stopped its development and most varieties were fairly free from disease. 
The rain that fell towards the end of the month came too late to benefit the tubers 
to any considerable extent and reports indicate that a larger proportion than usual 
are of seed size. Most of the earlies had been lifted before the end of September and 
the harvest of late varieties, which began earlier than usual, was then in full swing. 
The crop was harvested in very good order and most of the tubers were pitted in excel 
lent condition. The prospects of the yield deteriorated during the month. 

In Northern Ireland, September weather was marked by exceptionally low rainfall 
and mild temperatures with some ground frosts towards the end month. The quality 
of the 1933 potato crop should be quite good but it is expected that tlie yield will be 
considerably lower than last year. Bhght has, so far, caused little damage and a very 
large percentage of the crop is sound. Seed size potatoes are in much larger supply 
than was the case in 1932. 

Hungary : Towards October 7 lifting of potatoes was in progress. In many districts 
the tubers are small and here and there cases of disease are reported. 

Lithuania : The September rains were unfavourable to the potato crops, in which, 
in the low lying regions, rot began to set in. 

Canada : Yield per acre and total production of potatoes in 1933 were slightly 
above the low figures of 1932. Despite the summer drought, crops were benefited by 
timely rains in August and September. 

Haiti: In August the lifting of late potatoes was in progress in the Southern 
department. 


SUGAR 

The drought which, up to the beginning of September caused some damage 
to sugar beet crops, contiimed, though less severely, during the whole of the 
month and in some countries up to the beginning of October. Although the 
weather conditions were not, in general, very favourable to growth, the sugar 
beet situation improved at the beginning of October compared with the beginning 
of September. 

In France, lifting was effected in satisfactory conditions during the fine 
days at the beginning of October, with the exception of crops on heavy lands 
on which the action of rain at the end of September was less notable. In Poland, 
where the crops suffered greatly from drought during the first stages of growth, 
a considerable improvement occurred at the end of September, after partial 
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rainfall during the month and lifting had already begun everywhere with the 
exception of the northern and western districts. In England, and Ireland also, 
where the crop situation began to give rise to some apprehensions towards mid- 
September owing to lack of rain, growth benefited somewhat from the wet weath¬ 
er which followed ; yields per acre, however, will probably be below the aver- 

1933-34 Campaign — Analysis of Sugar Beets, 


COUNTRmS 

1 Average weight of root | 
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4 th WEEK OF JUEV. 






Netherlands i) , . | 

1 1 

- 

1 - 1 
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j 12.0 



1 1.4 
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2nd WEEK OF AUGUST. 






Netherlands 1 ) . . 

I 


j2) 16.8 

II - 

1 - 

1 - 1 

j 13.9 


|2) 14.8 1 

1 


|2) 2.5 


4th WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany. 

17.0 

20.1 


18.1 

14,4 

15.2 


17.3 

18.4 

17.0 


17.4 

3.0 

3.4 

Belgium ..... 

20.9 

24.0 

3 ) 

22.5 

22.5 

27.2 

3 ) 

28.6 

16.0 

15.1 

3 ) 

15.6 

3.4 

3.6 

Denmark. 

18.7 


4) 

16.2 

13.8 


4) 

15.1 

17.0 

— 

4) 

17.1 

3.2 


Finland. 

19.3 

21.6 

17.1 

25.2 

27.7 

24.2 

15.6 

15.4 

15.0 

3.1 

3.3 

France. 

Ceechoslovakia . , 

17.7 ! 

19.2 

5) 

18.7 

14.8 I 

19.0 

5) 

19.4 

16.6 

17.3 

5) 

16.9 

2.9 

3.3 

14.6 

19.0 

17.5 

9.2 

10.9 

11.9 

19.5 

18.5 

18.0 

2.8 

3.5 


Finland 


EAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 

19.6 1 22.8 1 18.3 11 22.3 I 26.6 i 24.0 11 15.7 i 15.8 I 15.1 


3.1 I 3.6 1 2.8 


1 ) Errattan: In the Crop Report for August the figures for the Netherlands were erroneously attributed to Denmark. — 
2 ) Year 1928. - 3) Avemge 1927 and 1930. - 4 ) Average 1927 to 1930. - 5) Average 1927, 1928, 1930 and 1931. 


age. The sugar beet situation also improved at the beginning of October in 
Sweden, Denmark and Belgium. Crop condition of beet at the beginning of 
October was also good in Bulgaria, Rumania and Yugoslavia. In Germany 
and in Czechoslovakia, the sugar beet situation, while remaining satisfactory, 
has slightly deteriorated by adverse weather. 

In some regions, such as Mecklenburg and Thuringia, owing to the drought 
which hardened the soil, which has not everywhere been softened by the recent 
rains, lifting was eSected with difficulty and frequent losses ; in other regions the 
drought checked the growth of the bulbs. In Pomerania, on the contrary, where 
the drought adversities, indicated above of the beginning of October, began to 
be felt, the work of lifting was considerably facilitated by the rains and was 
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effected rapidly. In Hanover and in tlie Rhineland areas, lifting was effected 
regularly, although little rain fell; the same situation prevailed in other regions 
of Germany. 


SmaY-oeet. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1933 

1932 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927 

to 

1931 

% T933 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1932 

B=a 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

■at 100 

1933 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

*= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany , 

751 

669 

1,091 

112.3 

68.9 

170.809 

173,628 

259,767 

8.540 

8.681 

12,988 

98.4 

65.8 

Belgium , . 

131 

132 

149 

99.1 

88.1 

35,058 

38,274 

38,414 

1.753 

1,9)4 

1,921 

91.6 

91.3 

Bulgaria 

27 

28 

45 

97,3 

60.2 

4.098 

3,882 

5,893 

205 

194 

295 

105.6 

69.5 

Denmark. . 

106 

94 

91 

113.1 

117.0 


31.581 

22.649 

• • • 

1.579 

1,132 



Spain . , . 

193 

209 

185 

92.1 

104.1 

49.604 

44.859 

42,920 

2,480 

2.243 

2,146 

110.6 

11*5,6 

Finland . . 

7 

6 

5 

116.0 

128.6 

1.102 

WO 

847 

55 

56 

42 

99.3 

130.1 

France . . 

649 

658 

644 

98.6 

100.7 


167,340 

151,187 


8,367 

7,559 

... 


Engl. n. W. 

364 

255 

242 

142.7 

150.5 


49.874 

42.613 

_ 

2,494 

2,131 

... 


Scotland 

2 

1 

3 

270.6 

56.1 


114 

374 

.. - 

6 

19 



Hungary . 

108 

105 

167 

103.5 

64.6 

19,482 

18,717 

30.545 

974 

936 

1,527 

104.1 

63,8 

Italy t) . . 

211 

207 

268 

101.6 

78.7 


54,991 

58,744 


2,750 

2.937 



I^aivia. . . 

21 

20 


104.2 


3,953 

— 

— 

198 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

117 

99 

141 

117.8 

82.9 

37.578 

34.613 

41,192 

1,879 

1,731 

2.060 

108.6 

91.2 

Boland, . . 

256 

287 

499 

89.2 

51.3 


52,439 

92,469 

... 

2,622 

4,623 

... 

... 

JHumania . 

105 

45 

127 

231.8 

83.0 


6,679 

19,229 


334 

561 



Sweden . , 

124 

lOi 

91 

122.7 

136.4 

35,825 

34.261 

21,814 

1,791 

1,713 

1,091 

104.6 

1*64.2 

Svvitzeiland. 

4 

3 

3 

114.3 

116.6 

1,213 

1,142 

955 

61 

57 

48 

106.1 

126.9 

Czechoslov. 

358 

361 

594 

99.4 

60.3 

... 

87.335 

141,345 

... 

4,367 

7,067 

... 

... 

U.S.S.R. . 

3,240 

2)3,123 

2,282 

103.7 

142.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Canada . . 

42 

45 

48 

93.3 

87.0 

8,160 

9.000 

8,452 

408 

450 

423 

90.7 

96.5 

United St. . 

969 

764 

708 

126.8 

136.8 

217.180 

181,400 

157,084 

i 10,859 

9,070 

7,854 

119.7 

138,3 


i) The figures beginning from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey, 
— 2 ) Area harvested; area sown in 1932 was 4,038,000 acres. 


In Czechoslovakia the weather in September was warm, particularly towards 
the end of the month. The drought was rather severe and abundant rains fell 
only in eastern Bohemia. In other eastern areas of the Republic also some light 
scattered rains fell. 

Besides the drought, mice have caused some damage. 

In Austria,,the growth of the bulbs was backward and fairly considerable 
damage was reported as in Czechoslovakia, by niice. 

In Hungary also, growth was in delay. 

As regards the U. S. S. R,, the weather was not unfavourable, but it seem.s 
that some difficulty will be encountered in lifting the beet and delivering them 
to the factories owing to lack of labour. 

In this Report are given the first estimates of beet sugar production in the 
season just begun, 1933-34. The estimates have largely been transmitted di¬ 
rectly by the Governments or by the Associations of Beet Sugar Manufacturers ; 
the others have been calculated on the basis of data of area, crop conditions and 
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sugar content, or have been obtained from the «Association Internationale Su- 
criere » of Vienna, the latter appearing in a separate table. Although the condi¬ 
tions of growth this year have not been very favourable, an increase in produc¬ 
tion of beet and consequently of sugar is forecast which is, however, relatively 
less than the increase in the area sown. 


Production of Beet Sugar {raw). 



Total production during the season I 

% 1933-34 

COUNTRIES 

1933 - 34 ^) 

1932-33 

Average 
1927-28 
to 1931-32 

1933-34 

1932-33 

Average 
1927-28 
to 1931-32 

1932-33 

=» 100 

Average 

SSI 100 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 

Gemany .... 

28,722 

23.996 

42,619 

1,436.101 

1,199,793 

2,130,906 

120 

67 

Austria. 

4,079 

3.635 

2,873 

204,000 

181.800 

143,633 

112 

142 

Belgium. 

4,993 

5,677 

5,604 

249,700 

283,850 

280.176 

88 

89 

Bulgaria .... 

606 

590 

810 

30.300 

29,510 

40.494 

103 

7S 

Denmark .... 

4,982 

3.995 

3.156 

249,000 

199,700 

157,805 

125 

158 

Spain. 

5,732 

5,136 

5,945 

290,000 

256.805 

297.245 

112 

96 

Irish Free State . 

573 

574 

408 

29,000 

28.692 

20,383 

100 

141 

Finland .... 

121 

140 

79 

6,100 

6,996 

3.927 

87 

154 

France. 

20.062 

22,531 

20,809 

1 . 000,000 

1,127,000 

1.040,428 

89 

96 

Great Britain . . 

9,612 

7,399 

6,104 

481,000 

369.957 

305,200 

130 

157 

Hungary .... 

2,425 

2,279 

4,467 

120,000 

113,955 

223,330 

106 

54 

Italy. 

6,371 

7,123 

8,51! 

319,000 

356,130 

425,567 

89 

75 

Batvia. 

772 

600 

2 ) 142 

39,000 

30,000 

2 ) 7,107 

129 

543 

Netherlands . . . 

5,609 

5,726 

5,662 

280.400 

286,305 

283,101 

98 

99 

Poland. 

7,937 

9.192 

15,553 

400.000 

459,575 

777,642 

86 

51 

Rumania .... 

2.425 

1.102 

2,828 

120,000 

60,000 

141,399 

220 

86 

Sweden . 

6,382 

5,189 

3.343 

319,100 

259.425 

167,167 

123 

191 

Switzerland . . . 

153 

152 

140 

8.200 

7.600 

7,016 

107 

116 

Czechoslovakia. . 

12,370 

13,954 

23,377 

618.490 

697,711 

1,168,826 

89 

53 

Turkey. 

705 

359 

153 

35.000 

17.929 

7,667 

197 

460 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1,389 

1,869 

2,336 

69,000 

93,452 

116,780 

74 

59 

Total Europe a). 

126,030 

121,218 

154,919 

6,303,391 

6,066,185 

7,745,799 

104 

j 

81 

♦U.S.S.R. . . . 

... 

22,046 

28,809 

... 

1,000,000 

1.440.442 

••• 


Total Europe b). 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada . 

1,389 

1,500 

902 

69,000 

75,008 

45,088 

93 

154 

United States. . 

33.621 

29.183 

23,811 

1,681,000 

1,459,100 

1,190,528 

115 

Ml 

Total NcrthAmer. 

35,010 

30,683 

24,713 

1,750,000 

1,534,108 

1,235,616 

114 

142 

♦Japan . 


592 

552 


29.601 

27,575 



Turkey ..... 

”340 

246 

84 

16.975 

12,310 

4,187 

“138 

“405 

Total Asia , . 

340 

246 

84 

16,975 

12,310 

4,187 

138 

405 

♦Australia . . . 


122 

82 

... 

6,079 

4.094 

... 


General to- I a ) 

161,380 

152,147 

172,716 

8,070,366 

7,612,603 

8,985,602 

106 

90* 

TALS \ h ] 



1 







*) Countries not included in the totals. ■— a) Not including U. S. S. R. — 6) Including U. S. S.R. — 1 ) Approximate 
data. — 2} Average 1928-29 to 1931-32. - 


A considerable increase compared with last year is reported in Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, Spain, Hungary, Great Britain, Datvia, Rumania, Sweden 
and Turkey in Europe with the result that the decrease in the other European 
countries have been largely compensated for. The data for the U. S. S. R. have 
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The figures in the following table 

are supplied by the “ Association Internationale Sucriere” of Vienna. 



Thousand centals 


Germany. 173,663 149,229 28,722 23,996 

. 23.694 22.405 3.937 3,635 

Belgium. 35,274 42,108 5.107 5,829 

Denmark. 31J29 28.096 4.982 4,228 

Irish Free vState. 3,527 3 340 573 573 

Biuland. 1,102 1,173 132 140 

Hungary. 17,2I8 15,466 2,411 2.280 

Italy .. 45,195 50,727 6.482 7,033 

Boland. 45,305 51,961 7,871 9,210 

Sweden. 38.471 33,481 6,382 5.189 

Czechoslovakia. 68.592 78,907 12,370 13,954 

'l^arkey. 5,512 2,394 785 400 

Yugoslavia. 10,229 14.228 1.389 1.869 

Total . . . 498,911 493,515 81,143 78,336 


Short tons 

Germany. 8,683,000 7,461,354 1,436,101 1.199,792 

Austria. 1.184.700 1,120,228 196,900 181,768 

Belgium. 1,760.000 2,105,000 255,364 291.432 

Denmark. 1,556,000 1,404.800 249,000 211,390 

Irish Free State. 180.000 167,000 29,000 29,000 

Finland. 55,000 58,663 7,000 6.996 

Hungary. 861.000 773.304 120.520 113,990 

Italy. 2,260.000 2,536.324 324.000 352,000 

Poland. 2.265,000 2.598.025 394,000 460,496 

Sweden. 1,924,000 1,674,040 319,100 259,425 

Czechoslovakia. 3.429.563 3.945,278 618,490 697,711 

Turkey. 275,000 119,686 39,200 19,975 

Yugoslavia. 511,000 711,368 69.000 93,452 

Total . . . 24,944,263 24,675,070 4,057,675 3,917,427 


not been inserted because, on tbe basis of the information available, no estimate 
can be formed, even of a largely approximate nature; it should be noted that 
the figure for the past season is published with reserve. 

A large increase is also forecast for North America, due exclusively to the 
United States. 

E. R. 


* ♦ 


* 


Germany : Owing to the drought, the growth of sugar beet is backward. 

Austria : At the beginning of October the^sugar beet foliage was still fresh ; growth 
of the bulbs was not satisfactory. Here and there lifting of sugar beet had b^un. 

Bulgaria : Production of raw sugar in 1933-34 '^'P to the end of September was 
151,000 centals (7,600 short tons) against 227,000(11,400) for the corresponding period 
hi 1932-33, a decrease of 33.4 %. 





























Irish Free State : The sugar beet crop has not yet been harvested but the indica¬ 
tions are that the yield will be nearly up to average. 

France : Lifting of beet made good progress throughout the first half of October 
favoured by the rains at the end of the September and the subsequent fine weather. 
As was expected, sucrose content appears generally high but the weight of tlie roots 
is small and certainly below the level of last year and the average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales, the yield per acre 
of sugar beet is expected to be somewhat below average, but tlie sugar content is good. 

Ill Scotland sugar beet benefited from the heat and sunshine of the season and 
the roots generally have a finii, heavy and healthy appearance. 

Hungary : Development was hindered by unfavourable weather but the roots 
were sound. Towards 7 October lifting and transport had been begun in places. 

Italy : Lifting has been completed ; in some important areas of production results 
are mediocre. 

Production of raw beet sugar from the beginning of the season to the end of 
September 1933 was estimated at 8,111,000 centals {406,000 short tons) compared with 
6,198,000 (310,000) in the corresponding period of 1932; percentage 130.9, 

U, S, S. R. : According to the plan the factories should have received by i October 
this year 84.7 million centals (4,233,000 short tons) of beet but actually received only 
14.1 million (705,000). In the first five days of October another 13.0 million (650,000), 
9.9 % of the plan, was supplied to the factories. 

Lifting was hindered by inadequacy of labour and means of transport. On 5 October 
harvesting had been carried ont on 687,000 acres, 25.4 % of the plan, on the indivi¬ 
dualist holdings and on that area 51,039,000 centals (2,552,000 short tons), 19.7 % of 
the plan, had been obtained. The average production per acre was thus 74 centals 
(4 short tons). 

The sovhhozi had on 5 October harvested 23 % of the area and obtained a quantity 
of roots equivalent to, 15.i % of the plan. Only 38.2 % of the labour necessary to 
them was available to the sovkhozi. 

In TJkraina the area on which the crop had been lifted by 5 October represented 
29% of the plan. On an area of 163,600 acres in Kiev 11,883,000 centals (594,000 
short tons) had been lifted, that is, about 73 centals (4 short tons) per acre instead 
of the J07 (5.4) foreseen by the plan. The unit-yield notably below tlnat previously 
expected is attributed partly to the carelessness with which lifting was carried out 
but also to the drought that prevailed in TJkraina in the second half of September 
and first decade of October. 

St, KittS’Neuis: The growth of sugar-cane, which had been slackened by the 
drought experiment in July and August, has recovered thanks to subsequent rainfall, 
and crop condition has improved remarkably, so that good yields may be expected 
for 1934. 

Guadeloupe : Production of raw cane sugar in the season 1932-33 was about 
. 882,ooocentals(44,oooshorttons), or 13 %belowthat of the preceding season (1,013,000 
51,000) but 87 % above the average of the five seasons 1926-27 to 1930-31 (471,000 ; 
24,000), which include a vay bad year 1929, when a cyclone occurred. Production 
this year is larger than those of all of the post war years except 1931-32. 
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Formosa : Owing to scanty rain, growth of the cane to be cut from this autumn 
to next spring was on i October mediocre. Growth of the cane planted this season 
was average. 

India : In mid-October cane was doing well in Bihar and Orissa. Some damage 
from top-borer had occurred in the Punjab. 

E^ypt: Weather in September favoured growth and ripening. Cutting of the 
areas limited to early cane for local use was commenced. Crop condition on i October 
was 103 against 100 on i September and 103 on i October 1932. 

Union of South Africa: The weather in the Natal sugar belt was hot, dry and 
windy during August, The rainfall was 63.50 mm. (2 % inches) in Zululand but negli¬ 
gible elsewhere. Production of refined sugar in 1933-34 is now estimated at 7,540,000 
centals {377,000 short tons), in increase on the previous estimate, 5.0 % above the 
final estimate of 1932-33 and 20.8 % above the average of the final estimates for the 
five years ending 1931-32. 


VINES 

In the middle of October the vintage was well advanced throughout the 
northern hemisphere though the summer drought had generally slackened the 
ripening of the grapes; in the more forward regions in North Africa, the South 
of France, Italy, the Mediterranean districts of Spain, Portugal, Greece, Ana¬ 
tolia, it was finished or almost finished; in the remaining regions it had begun 
or was already in progress. 

The weather during the vintage has been very variable. As a rule it may 
be said that in the northern hemisphere the drought has ended. The rains at 
the end of September and beginning of October were generally of short dura¬ 
tion so that the crop in the majority of areas benefited by fine weather. On 
the whole the development and maturing of the remaining grapes, which had 
been impeded by the drought, were favoured. The rains were, however, too 
late to bring any appreciable increase in the crop and were in some cases, as 
in the south of Italy, even insufficient to allow satisfactory ripening to proceed ; 
their favourable influence on quality was more noticeable inasmuch as the summer 
drought had led to a very high glucose content. In the south and southwest 
of France, on the other hand, where the rains were accompanied by exceptionally 
violent winds and at times by hail, they caused appreciable damage to the crop, 
even if this was localized and attenuated by the fact that part was already har¬ 
vested. 

Though the forecasts of very good quality this year in the majority of coun¬ 
tries have been confirmed the quantitative results are below the expectations 
of last month either through the persistent drought until the end of September 
in the southern regions, through storm and hail damage or through the fact that 
losses from previous misfortunes (the very heavy cryptogamic infestation in 
certain important Spanish districts, the serious shedding caused by late frosts 
and low spring temperatures in general in the centre and east of France and the 
north and centre of Italy) have been greater than formerly estimated. 
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The most important new statistical fact to be taken into consideration since 
last month is the reduction in the preliminary estimate of the French vintage 
which, even according to the first results, scarcely appeared to exceed those of 
last year. The decreases in Spain and in Italy have been confirmed; last month's 
estimate of production in French North Africa should, it appears, be somewhat 
reduced. 

The countries of the Danubian basin - Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria - report a crop a little below that of last year and at least one-tenth 


Vines, 



Area 

PRODUCTION 


[■ 


Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% 1933 

COTINTRIES 

M 


mm 



1933 

1932 

1927 

1933 

1932 

1927 





to 
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Bulgaria i). 
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33 

32 

33 
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49 

47 
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Algeria . . 

929 

914 

710 

101.6 


351.961 

402,872 

292,393 

422,673 

483.813 

351,138 

87,4 

120.4 

Tunis 2 ) . . 

99 

99 

77 


127.7 

35,197 

37,616 

19,145 

42,267 

45,173 

22,992 

93.6 

183.8 


«) UntnJxed crop. — w) Mixed crop. — i) Production of must. — 2 ) Area bearing. — 3 ) Approximate figure calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the June estimate and tabing into account the reduction of 198,000 acres made in the 1932 estimate. — 
4 ) Unofficial estimate. — 5) The figures beginning from 1931 have been calcutated taking into account the results of the 
new agricultural survey. - 76 ) CalciUated from production of grapes for wine. 


below the average; the estimate for Bulgaria, made before the vintage, should, 
it appears, be reduced; Yugoslavia confirms the reports of mediocre quality and 
quality in Hungary appears to be similar. 

Greece reports a decrease of no less than one-third, according to some esti¬ 
mates, on the exceptionally abundant production of last year but, despite this 
reduction, the crop appears above the average. 

The crop in Central Europe has profited from the sunny weather at the close 
of summer; it appears nevertheless inferior to last year and distinctly below 
the average; quality is reported to be good in Germany and Switzerland but 
rather mediocre in Austria. 

Occasion may be taken to revise on the basis of these indications the fore¬ 
cast made last month, before the vintage, of the total production in the northern 
hemisphere. The figure appears at present to be distinctly inferior to that of 
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last year, which was 3,544 million Imperial gallons (4,256 million American gal¬ 
lons) and the five-year average of 3,471 (4,109) million though production in North 
Africa has been maintained above the mean ; the diminution appears to be about 
10%. Production this year would thus appear to show no very considerable 
difference from that of 1930, which was one of the three poorest since the war, 
but it seems, thanks to the greater importance of the North African crop, to be, 
if anything, rather larger; the European crop seems, in fact, to be on the whole 
a little below that of 1930 and would thus seem to be, with the exception of 
that of 1926, the smallest of postwar years. 

vStocks remaining at the end of the season do not seem to be abnormally 
large, though at least equlvaleat to those at the end of last season ; in Spain and 
Italy the}^ seem to be distinctly larger, with the difference that while old crop 
wines appear of normal quality in Italy, Spain and France, the quality of the new 
crop wines is mediocre and they will be commercially absorbed only with difficulty. 

Despite this and though consumption is everywhere somewhat lower and 
absorption by distilleries reduced, total supplies are small enough to be 
largely absorbed in the course of the 1933-34 season. In some large produc¬ 
ing countries there will be superabundance and quality of the wines will 
make their movement easy. France appears to be in a positive to import 
a similar quantity to that of last season, which was 506 (608) million gallons; 
the other importers, Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, having 
had a smaller production will be able to absorb somewhat more of the surplus 
of the exporting countries, Italy, Spain and the Danubian lands. Despite the 
narrowing of the great importing markets, of which the United Kingdom takes 
the lead, the commercial season 1933-34 therefore opens under more favour¬ 
able conditions than the preceding. 

Due to the delay in the vintage which has prevented a sufficiently exact 
idea being obtained of the amount produced, and other circumstances, such as the 
application of the new viticultural laws in France and Spain, which have accen¬ 
tuated the incertitude, and the general crisis, business has not yet attained the 
tempo usual for the season. Prices are everywhere firm with a tendency to rise. 

P. de V. 


Germany : The fine days at the end of the summer were quite favourable for 
the growth of the grapes. Vintage prospects are not everywhere satisfactory as regards 
quantity. With respect to quality however the 1933 season should give quite sat¬ 
isfactory results. 

Austria: The fruit has a good appearance and is generally sound but ripening 
is late. Here and there the vintage has begun. For the time being, a crop smaller 
than that of last year is expected. 

At the beginning of October crop condition was 3.0 against 2.7 on i September 
1933 and 2.4 at the beginning of October 1932. 

Spain,: Rainfall nearly everywhere in September and at the^b^inning of October 
favoured tlie growth and ripening of grapes. They have somewhat checked the vin- 
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tage, but the latter, which began in some regions of the centre and north towards 
the end of September, in general proceeded under good conditions. 

A very slight revision has been made of the estimate of the production of grapes, 
which has been increased to 63.1 million centals or 18 % below that of 1932 ( 7 ^ 3-9 
million centals) and 23 % below the average of 1927-1931 (82 million centals). 

The most important cause of the decrease is a very extensive attack of mildew 
and other cryptogamic diseases in the eastern province of Levant where the deficit 
compared with last year is over 60 % and, to a smaller extent, in Catalonia. The 
spring frosts, summer drought and hail which accompanied the September storms, 
have also caused a considerable loss in other regions, in Andalusia, the Canary 
Islands and Balearic Islands and particularly in Mancia, where the decrease compared 
•with last year is 25 %. 

The good crops in the central and northwestern provinces, notably Old Castille 
and the Asturias, cannot compensate for the deficit in other regions. Qualit)^ is 
generally good, sometimes very good and in any case above that of last year which 
was, on the whole, mediocre. Production of table grapes is also deficient and is estimated 
at 3,483.000 centals, a quantity 35 % smaller than that of last year (5,329,000 centals) 
and 32 % below the average (5,068,000 centals). Stocks from the preceding production 
appear to be fairly abundant on the whole *, in certain centres, particularly in Mancia, 
fairly large quantities of small wines of poor saleable quality are reported. Available 
supplies for^the present season are consequently well below the normal and still more 
below those of last year. Home consumption shows a fairly decided decrease. Exports 
to France, although notably larger than those of last year, are not very high and 
have not reached the figure fixed for quota in the season 1932-33. 

The markets are fairly active; quotations are well mantanied with a teiidciiey 
to rise but remain extremely low. 

France: Further and sometimes violent storms occurred throughout tho country 
towards the end of September, particularly in southern regions. Although they had 
no effect on the crop in the southern plains, which had already been nearly all 
harvested, they caused local damage, sometimes of considerable extent, on the coasts 
of lower Languedoc and Roussillon; the hail also caused considerable damage spe¬ 
cially in certain vineyards of the middle-Garonne valley and in Gascogne; the crop 
loss, on the whole, is not very large. In general, the rainfall as in the first ten 
days of the month deteriorated quality, without hardly increasing quantity in the 
vineyards where the vintage had been made immediately but the effect was sub¬ 
sequently found to be benefilcial particularly in Bordelais, the Charentes, the Loire 
Valley, Burgundy and the banks of the Rhone. 

Fine, sunny weather set in during the whole of the first half of October through¬ 
out the country, favouring everywhere the completion of maturity and the vintage. 

At mid-October, the vintage was completed in the South and nearly finished in 
•the South-west and Bordelais; it was advanced or, at least, in progress in the other 
regions. The situation was as follows. 

In the South, production was small, due principally to the dry weather; although the 
rains have increased the volume of the grapes remaining, floods and storms have caused 
fairly consid^able losses. Production may be estimated, for the four large producing 
departments, at 440-480 million Imperial gallons (530-580 milli on. American gallons), 
or decidedly bdow the average of recent years and barely above those of 1932 and 
1930. In I^ovence and on the Mediterranean coast, production is decidedly smaller 
by ^/s to than that of last year, which was very good. In the Garonne valley 
^d G^cogne, production was compromised successively by April Jhosts, fairly im- 
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portant dropping at flowering time caused by the spring cold; summer drought and 
hail with the result that it seems to be about the same as that of last year, which 
was a very bad one and a third below the average. 

In Bordelais, the vintage has been deceptive as regards quantity, owing to larger 
frost damage than was anticipated ; production is apparently a little smaller than 
that of last year, or to Vs below the average of preceding years. 

In the Charentes and the Westcentre (bower-lyoire, Poiton Vendee), despite a 
little chlorosis and sometimes profuse dropping, the result appeared to be about the 
same as last year as regards quantity and nearly average. 

In the I^oire valley (Anjou and Tourraine), production seems only a little smaller 
than that of last year and decidedly below the average, by one third. 

In the Kast-central area, particularly in Burgundy, Beaujolais' and the Cotes 
du Rhone and Jura, where adverse spring weather have caused a very large crop 
loss, the deficit is estimated at about compared with last year and Vs compared 
witli the average. 

Lastly, the Kast-Champagne Lorraine and Alsace which have suffered still more 
from the adverse spring weather have only a very low production, about % smaller 
than last year and the average. 

On the whole, production appears as regards quantity to be clearly smaller than 
the average of the five years previous to 1932, which was rather low at 1,238 mil¬ 
lion Imperial gallons (1,487 million American gallons). On the basis of the above 
information on the preliminary vintage results in the various regions, it seems hardl}- 
to differ much from that last year, which amounted to 1,091 million Imperial gallons 
(1,310 million American gallons). 

Quality is, on the conirtiry, decidedly better. Fine wines of the Bordelais Btur- 
giuidy, Champagne, Loire Valley and Cdtes du Rh6ne areas promise to be excellent 
and comparable to those of 1929, if not better. Southern wines, which last year 
were of very low alcoholic content, have this year generally a high alcoholic content 
and are .sometimes a little low as regards acidity. 

Owing to the fact that the manufacture of residue wines («piquettes ») has been 
regulated aud the minimum degree of saleable wines has been fixed by regions, the 
volume of production will increase less than in an ordinary^ year of very alcoholic wines. 

Stocks in farmer’s hands, moreover, which are nearly m/ in the South-west, the 
centre and Bast-centre do not appear to be considerable. Although producers have 
sold to the trade only 586 million Imperial gallons (824 million American gallons) out 
of the 1,144 ii^illion (1,374 million) in existence at the beginning of the season ~ a very 
small quantity - the remainder, consisting particularly of wines of low degree unsuit- 
talAe for sale during the current season, should in great part, have been absorbed by 
untaxed consumption outside the trade. 

Total home and Algerian supplies should be easily absorbed by home consumption 
although the latter, which is still high at 1,056 million Imperial gallons (1,268 American 
gallons), shows a decrease with the result that the regulation concerning compulsory 
holding of stocks will not he applied. 

For last season, to the 363 million Imperial gallons (436 million American gallons) 
Supplied by North Africa - which will not be in a position to furnish a similar quantity 
during the 1933-34 season - should be added the rather high figure of 50.6 million Imper¬ 
ial gallons (60.8 million American gallons) of foreign imports. 

Trade stocks are high and will be difficult to market.. Production of alcohol has 
been small and stocks are abundant, with the result that the distillation industry will 
find difficulty in absorbing weak win^s remaining from the previous production. 


****^* Si, 10 Ingl, 
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The 1933-34 trade season shows more normal characteristics than the previous 
one. Quotations which had decreased by one third since the beginning of June, have 
again risen but are still much below the level of October 1932. The wine markets are 
rather inactive but firm. 

Hungary : Warm weather during the first week of October was favourable for the 
growth of the fruit. Ripening was, however, still backward. The vintage will take 
place towards mid-October or in the latter half of this month. 

Italy : The few showers of the latter half of September were on the whole bene¬ 
ficial to the grapes, of which ripening was favoured; they were however, insufficient 
and in some southern vineyards, ripening took place in rather bad conditions. 

The vintage, which began in the south toward the end of September, was general 
in mid-October; it had the advantage so far of fine weather. 

The first results confirm the first official forecast of mid-September. The situation 
on 15 October was as follows. 

In the north and centre the ciop is very much below that of last year; in Piedmont 
and Tombardy the decline is placed at about 50 %, in Venetia, the Marches and Tuscany 
at about 30 %. In the southern vineyards ~ especially in Apulia and Sicil}" - the 
results are better and 10-15 % or more below those of last year. On the whole, as 
far as can be at present judged, this year’s crop appeared quite 25 % below that of 1932 
and 10-15 % below the average of 1927-31, which was, however, relatively low. 

A private estimate gives a production of wine 792-814 million Imperial gallons 
(951-977 million American gallons) a figure that would not seem far from reality. In 
fact, if the production of wine is calculated from the preliminary estimate of grapes 
for wine, which was placed in mid-September at 12,590 million pounds, and the average 
coefScient of reduction for preceding years is adopted, the same figure of approximately 
S14 (977) million gallons is reached. 

The quality of the must varies greatly. In the north -• Piedmont and Lombardy 
particularly - it is very good ; glycoraetric grade appears 2-30 higher than that of last 
year, which was abnomally low. In the centre -- principally Tuscany ~ the quality 
varies from passable to good according as hillside or lowland vineyards ate considered 
but is generally much better than last year and alcohol content is higher. In the south 
- Apulia and Sicily - quality is average and grade often below the normal as attained 
last year. 

It is difficult to estimate even approximately, the stocks remaining from the old 
crop; on the whole, it appears they are about normal though in some centres fairly 
large quantities are reported, generally of good quality; this would show that the weak 
wines of low grade that encumbred the market at the beginning of the last season have 
been mostly absorbed. 

In any case supplies will not be large. The markets are fairly active though the 
activity is not up to the normal for the period. Prices are higher and a further increase 
is expected. 

Luxemburg: Sunny days in September had a favourable influence on the quality 
of the grapes. 

Czephoslopakia: Grape production is estimated at 119,050,000 pounds. 

Yugoslavia: Frequent rains and the lack of sunny days during September have 
been unfavourable to vines. Owing to the propagation of cryptogamic disease, har¬ 
vesting this year is forecast to be smaller than that of the preceding year. The vintage is 
this year a month late; the grapes are large but sugar content is not very satisfactory. 
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Palestine : The vintage of wine-grapes was very short and only lasted about a 
fortnight. The yield was estimated at less than 50 % of normal. Table-grapes crops 
are also estimated at 50 % of normal. 

United States : Crop condition of grapes on i October was 62.5 % against 74.6 % 
on the same date of last year. 

Production of grapes is now estimated at 34,480,000 centals (short tons 1,724,000) 
compared with 44,075,000 (2,204,000) in 1932 and 45,667,000 (2,283,000) on the average 
for the period 1927-31. Percentages: 78.2 and 75.5. 

A Igeria : Sirocco and drought prevailed during the first three weeks of September 
and have again reduced yield. The showers which fell at the end of the month have 
proved beneficial to the vineyards with an eastern aspect and in these the vintage 
season continued up to the beginning of October. 

The provisional estimate made by the Government and published in the table 
should be regarded as approximate only as it cannot include a factor as yet unknown, 
namely the area of young vines which have reached the production stage during the 
present year. In any case the figure of 352 Imperial gallons (423 American gallons) 
makes allowance for the marked reduction on the July-August estimates, caused by the 
persistent drought and sirocco and is generally considered to be the probable maximum. 

The drought and sirocco have also caused damage to the vines themselves, and 
although the rains at the end of September have proved beneficial, it is to be feared 
tliat the maturing of the vine shoots may prove unsatisfactory this winter. 

The wines of the |)resent vintage have in general a high content in alcohol; the 
lowered temperatures caused by the showeis that fell at the end of September disturbed 
the process of fermentation which proved abnormally difficult, but thanks to the vSound- 
ness of the technique followed and the marked rise in temperature at the beginning 
of October it appears generally to liave been concluded satisfactorily. 

Very little wine remains from the last crop. Of 416 (499) million gallons on the 
holdings, 376 (452) million have entered into trade so that stocks remaining in growers' 
hands should not be very large. Trade stocks, though fairly large, are scarcely larger 
than those of last year. Total Algerian supplies are thus distinctly smaller than 
those of last year even if segregation is not decided on by the Government. Prices 
tend to the level of French wines so that first class wines have fallen somewhat on the 
Algiers market in relation to August levels. In mid-October the market was firm 
and fairly active. 

Tunis : Despite some damage caused to certain vineyards by cryptogamic disease 
or hailstorms, the general conditions remain favourable to the vines, crop condition 
of which at the end of September was good (120), as it has been since the beginning 
of the summer and also the same as at the same date of last year. 

The estimate of production published is still approximate and was established 
on the basis of the first vintage results. Stocks remaining at the season were estimated 
officially at about 9.9 million Imperial gallons (11.9 million American gallons) and total 
supplies should therefore this year exceed 44 million Imperial gallons (53 million Amer¬ 
ican gallons). 

Australia : The winter (June-August) was very dry; cultivation and other prepar¬ 
atory work was at times impossible. Good rains were required in order to restore 
soil moisture to a normal level and permit growth. Pruning will be late this year 
with consequent reduction of the risk of late frosts. 
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OLIVES 

Greece : The losses caused by the stormy autumn weather have brought about 
a"'reduction of the olive crop in relation to that of last year. Production of olive 
oil this year is, according to the first estimate, 2,094,000 centals (27,522,000 American 
gallons), 29.3 % below that of 1932, which was 2,961,000 (38,913,000) but 5.0 % 
above the average of 1927-31, which was 1,997,000 centals (26,245,000 American gallons). 

The crop of table olives is, according to the same estimate, expected to be 
573,000 centals against 796,000 in 1932, a decrease of 28 %, and the average of 
689,000 in 1927-31, a decrease of 17 %. 

Italy : Growth conditions remain good but infestation by olive fly continues to 
be reported. 

Palestine: Weather conditions during September have been normal. The olive 
prospects for the country are poor and crop condition is the same, Picking of olives 
has started in the irrigated groves, in Tiberias Sub-District, and in the Southern Sub- 
Districts of the country. 

Algeria: The drought, which persisted into the first decade of October, apart 
from a few slight showers and was accompanied by high temperatures and periods 
of scirocco, caused the shedding of much fruit and hindered development of those 
remaining. The crop has thus been very greatly reduced. 

The first official estimates at the end of September indicate a production of oil 
of about 360,000 centals (4,700,000 American gallons), an amount smaller than that 
estimated at the same date last year for the 1932-33 crop, 424,000 centals (5,405,000 
American gallons) and even than the estimate of February for the vSanie crop, 384,000 
(5,042,000); compared however, witli the final figure recently published for the prod¬ 
uction of 1932-33, approximately about 290,800 centals (3,821,000 American gallons) 
when account is taken of the fact that the figure for Oran is calculated from the 
production of olives for oil, it would indicate a crop 20-25 % above that of last year. 
In any case the coming crop will be distinctly smaller - by about 25-30 % at least - 
than the average for the five years ending 1931-32, which was 491,500 centals (6,459,000 
American gallons). 

The moisture brought by the showers at the end of September and beginning 
of October was beneficial for the development of the remaining olives but still insuf¬ 
ficient. In consequence of the warm dry weather that was reestablished in the first 
decade of October conditions of the crop remained very poor and the official forecast 
was considered as a maximum to be attained only if conditions became very favour¬ 
able and particularly if good rains supervened. 

According to the estimates made in the first half of March the number of 
olive-trees in bearing was 7,851,000, that is, 860,000 or 12 % greater than the figure 
of last year and 470,000 or 6 % greater than the 1927-31 average. The total num¬ 
ber of olive-trees cultivated, whether or not bearing, which was 9,801,000 at the end 
of winter 1932-331 had also increased by 727,000 with respect to that in 1932 and 
by 483,000 with respect to the average while the number of wild olives and olea¬ 
sters imcultivated fell from 6,142,000 in 1932 to 5,405,000 in 1933. 

The area under olive plantations was estimated for the first time, at the end 
of the winter 1932-33, at 200,000 acres. 

Tmiis: Conditions have continued to favour olives, crop condition of which 
on I October remained good (120), as during the whole of the summer, and as at 
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the same date of last year. Production of oil is forecast to be about the a atrif* as 
last season, namely about 1.323,000 centals (17,382,000 American gallons); it should 
therefore exceed the average production of the preceding five years (783,000; 10,284,000), 
by nearly two thirds. 

It should be noted that, although the total number of olive trees has not 
increa-sed much (16,613,000 this year, 16,463,000 in 1932 and 16,513,000 on the aver¬ 
age), that of trees in bearing is 843,000 larger than last year and 897,000 larger 
than the average (12,299,000 this year, 11,456,000 in 1932, 11,401,000 on the average; 
relative increase : 7 % and 8 % respectively). 


COTTON 

The October report published by the U. S. Government containing the 
third estimate of production, forecasts a production of 61,590,000 centals 
(12,885,000 bales) of ginned cotton. This figure shows an increase of 2,251,000 
centals (471,000 bales) or 3.8 % on the September estimate, of which 1,793,000 

Cotton. 


Countries 

Area 

Probuction op lint 

1933/3'! 

1932/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927/38 

to 

1931/32 

% 1933/34 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

% 1933/34 

1932 / 

1933 

sa 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

*» 100 

1932 / 

1933 

ass ICO 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 200 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria . . 

79 

20 

13 

401.3 

591.8 

99 

40 

18 

21 

8 

4 

246.9 

553.6 

Spain . . . 

19 

20 

23 

91.8 

80.9 

44 

23 

21 

9 

5 

4 

187.9 

213.1 

Greece . . 

I) 93 

50 

44 

186.2 

2122 

... 

105 

69 

... 

22 

15 


... 


2)4,977 

5,139 

3,249 

96.8 

153.2 

3) 9,389 

8.497 

6.577 

3) 1.964 

1,778 

1,376 

110.5 

142.5 

U. S. A. . 

30,036 

35,939 

40,996 

83.6 

73.3 

61.590 

62,147 

70.061 

12,885 

13.002 

14,657 

99,1 

87.9 

Mexico . . 

421 

188 

406 

224.5 

103.8 

1,068 

453 

1,043 

223 

95 

218 

235.6 

102.4 

China . . . 

3)5,945 

5,633 

4,937 

105.5 

120.4 

14,^ 

10,803 

10.224 

2.993 

2260 

2,139 

132.4 

139.9 

Korea . . , 

429 

393 

481 

109.1 

89.1 

701 

606 

643 

147 

127 

134 

115.6 

109.1 

India 4) . . 

19,641 

18,415 

20,655 

106.7 

95.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria & I<eb. 

19 

20 

50 

97.2 

38.8 

... 

19 

55 

... 

4 

12 

... 1 

... 

Fr.Bq. Africa 


124 

30 



93 

60 

16 

19 

12 

3 

155.6' 

587.4 

EJgypt . . 

1,873 

1,135 

1,840 

165.0 

louj 

7,846 

4.909 

7.393 

1,641 

1.027 

1,547 

159.8 

106.1 


i) Unofficial estimatft. — a) Area cultivated up to 10 June. — 3) First estimate. — 4) Second estimate. 


centals (375,000 bales) or about 8o % in Texas, and of 2,729,000 centals (571,000 
bales) or 4.6 % on that of August; whereas, compared with the final estimate 
of last year, there is a decrease of 557,000 centals (117,000 hales) or 0.9 % and 
compared with the average of 1927-31, a decrease of 8,471,000 centals (1,772,000 
bales) or 12.1 %. The yidd forecast on October i is 305-3 lb. of lint per acre, 
against 197.8 on September i, 198.4 on August i, 173.3 in 1932 (final estimate) 
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and 167.4 on the average for the period 1922-1931. All of the States show 
increases compared with the September yield, except Florida, Mississippi, 
Ivouisiana and Arkansas. 

Crop condition on October i was 66.7 per cent, against 54*2 last year and 
55.7 on the average for 1922-1931. It is the highest condition recorded for 
October, with the exception of that of October 1931, which was 69.3, During 
September and the first half of October, the weather remained exceptionally 
favourable for the ripening of late bolls. Picking is very advanced and is forecast 
to be completed in the first half of November. Ginning also made excellent 
progress in September and has so far been effected under very favourable condi¬ 
tions. 

Industrial activity in the United States and exports show considerable 
progress compared with last year. The market remains active. The official 
October report, which is apparently rather bearish, has not, on the contrary, 
produced any effect on quotations, either because it had been anticipated, or 
because the market was under the influence, very often preponderant, of factors 
other than the size of this year's crop and the world carry-over of American 
cotton, on 31 July 1933, which shows a decrease of 1,364,000 bales compared 
with last year. The dollar-sterling exchange, the margin between American 
cotton quotations and those of other cottons and prospects for production and 
consumption outside the United States are the factors which excercise the most 
influence on quotations. There should also be added the agricultural policy of 
the Government which, by granting farmers advantageous loans on their cotton 
on the understanding that they engage to reduce acreage in 1934 by 40 % 
assists to maintain quotations between 9 and 10 cents per lb. The success of 
the Government plan, might have the result of reducing next year's acreage to 
not more than 25 million acres, 3delding a crop of about 9.2 million bales and 
the reduction of the world carry-over of American cotton, at the present 
rate of consumption, to about 4,700,000 bales, namely to nearly the figure 
of 1939. 

The Indian Government has, on October 24, published the second estimate 
of the cotton area in the current season. According to this estimate, which 
includes the total area destined to the cotton crop in India and which refers 
to the whole of the area sown up to October i, there is this year an increase 
of 6.7 % compared with the final figure of October 1932 and a decrease of 4.9 % 
compared with the average of 1927-1931. The crop was in good condition, 
owing to the, on the whole, favourable weather and was ripening rapidly. 

The negotiations between the British, Indian and Japanese delegations at 
Simla on the question of Japanese competition in India continue without in¬ 
terruption and the market is optimistic as regards the outcome. There is no 
revival of activity to be reported; prices remain low, lower than those 
of American cotton and this is encouraging exports to Europe, which are larger 
than those of last year, while Japan and China are importing much less than 
last year. On the whole, however, exports from i August to 15 September 
exceed those of the same period last year but are about one-third less than those 
of 1931. 
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On 3 October the Egyptian Government published the first estimate of 
production, which is smaller than all the private estimates and leads to the expec¬ 
tation that the second estimate will be larger, the more so since picking has 
been carried out under generally favourable conditions and ginning yields are 
higher for all varieties than those of last year. Production, according to the 
first estimate, is 59.8 % above the final figure of last year and 6.1 % above the 
I 927 “ 3 i average. It has been exceeded only four times : in 1925, 1928,1929 
and 193^^* The yields forecast for unginned cotton are below those of last year 
but above the average. Production is classified as follows in thousands of 
bales of 478 lb. net weight: above 13/3 inches, 443 against 361 in 1932 ; 
above i % inches 91 against 73 in 1932 ; above i Vs inches, 1,108 against 570 
in 1932. Included in the 443,000 bales of the first class are 222,000 bales of 
Sakellaridis, against 252,000 bales in 1932, 273,000 in 1931, 455,000 in 1930 
and 581,000 in 1929. Within five years the production of this variety has fallen 
by 62 %. On the other hand the production of other cottons above 13/3 
inches is constantly increasing. The principal cause of this phenomenon is the 
same which has reduced to a very small quantity the West Indian Sea Island : 
industry is no longer in a condition to purchase as formerly these two very fine 
cottons and is replacing them more and more by cheaper varieties. 

The Egyptian market is active, due especially to the shrinkage of the margin 
between American and Egyptian and its favourable technical and statistical 
position. Arrivals from the interior and export are very much above the corres¬ 
ponding figures of the last two years. Ginning is proceeding rapidly. 

News from the U. S. S. R. allows the forecast an abundant production, 10.5 % 
larger than that of 1932. Yields are higher than those of last year and picking 
is progressing fairly well, better than last year. 

On the basis of the data at present available it may be forecast very 
roughly that production in 1933-34 will be about 25.4 million bales of 478 lb. 
net weight, against about 23 milion bales in 1932-33. World stocks on 31 July 
1933 were about 16.6 million bales against 17.1 in 1932. This makes available 
supplies for 1933-34 about 42 million bales against 40.1 in 1932-33. Consumption 
by industry in 1932-33 was about 23.5 million bales, an increase of 9 % on 
that of the preceding season. If, as all the facts render probable, the consump¬ 
tion of 1933-34 rises to 24 million bales, world stocks of all cotton on 31 
July 1934 will be about 18 million bales. 

I. S. 


U. S, S, R. : On 5 October the Central Asian republics had delivered to Govern¬ 
ment organs 35 % of the quantities fixed under the plan ; for the whole Union the 
proportion was 32.2 % against 25.6 % up to the same date last year. 

Picking had entered on its most active phase. 

According to the Soviet press, the current season's cotton crop is abundant and 
of good quality and in both respects entirely covers the needs of the textile industries. 
A provisional estimate places the current year's production at 1,346,200 metric tons 
of xmginned cotton, equivalent to centals or 1,964,000 bales of 478 lb. net 



weight of ginned cotton. Up to 15 October the Government had purchased in the 
whole Union 631,276 metric tons of unginned cotton, or 46.9 % of the quantity planned. 

United' States : In the week ended on September 27 conditions were generally 
decidedly favourable owing to the warm and mostly sunny weather with little rain 
Picking progressed in Texas and had been about completed in the earlier region. 
In other areas the boUs opened rapidly and picking and ginning made good progress. 
The weather favoured weevils in some localities of Arkansas. In the subsequent 
•week to October 4 the weather was warm and sunny in much of the Belt with 
rainfall mostly light except in north-central districts. The crop was nearly all open 
and picking was making satisfactory progress excqpt in wetter sections. In Okla¬ 
homa harvesting had been half finished. Picking was hindered by -wet weather in 
several central States but made satisfactory advance in the eastern belt. In the 
week ended on October 10 the weather was fair and sunny in practically all parts 
of the cotton bdt. Temperatures were low but no frosts occurred, Late cotton 
continued to open rapidly. Picking and ginning made excellent progress. By 25 
October the cotton harvest had been almost finished. 

The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the crop of 1933 
the close of business on 15 September was 3,101,000 running bales (counting round 
bales as half bales), against 2,646,000 in 1932, 2,093,000 in 1931, 3,736,000 in 1930, 
3,352,000 in 1929 and 2,501,000 in 1928. To the close of business on 30 September : 
5,851,000, against 4,836,000 in 1932, 5,410,000 in 1931, 6,304,000 in 1930, 5,903,000 
in 1929 and 4,961,000 in 192S. To the close of business on 17 October: S,606,000 
against 7,309,000 in 1932, 9,497,000 in 1931, 9,255,000 in 1930, 9,093,000 in 1929 
and 8,151,000 in 1928. 

HaUi: Damage by insects in the cotton plantation of the department of Arbo- 
nite has been checked, thanks to rainfall in August and to clearing airried out on the 
recommendation of the agricultural agents. In the department of the West production 
is anticipated to be exceptionally abimdant. 

India : According to a telegram received by the Institute on 9 October the 
area under cotton in the Punjab this year is 2,445,000 acres against 2,050,000 in 
i932-33> 3n increase of 19.3 %, and 2,297,000 on the average of the five years ending 
1931-32, an increase of 6.5 %. Crop condition was 89 % of normal. 

A telegram of the same date from Madras contained the second estimate of 
area sown to cotton in that province, 740,400 acres, a decrease of lo.o % on the 
corresponding figure of 822,300 acres in 1932-33 and an increase of 1.8 % on the 
five year average. 

In Sind, where there had been an absence of rain, picking was proceeding in the 
last days of September and the first week of October. There had been damage 
from white ant in the Dadu and Thaparkar districts. 

The Central Provinces reported on 25 September that heavy rain and fioods 
had caused damage. 

French West Africa: The area under cotton in 1933-34 in the principal admin¬ 
istrative circles of Dahomey is about 62,000 acres against only 40,000 last season for 
the whole Colony; from 32,000 acres in 1925 the crop steadily extended to 109,000 
- acres in 1929 and 1930 and diminished considerably in the two following years. 
The results obtained in Haut-Dahomey for 1932-33 were good. 

Plantings axe also extending in Senegal, where there was a continuons regression 
from 1927 to 1931, when the area fell to 6,000 acres. 
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Egypt: In September temperatures were generally fairly favourable. Picking 
was general throughout the country but about two weeks later than last year. I^eaf 
w^orm has caused appreciable losses in Sakellaridis in the north of the Delta. Pro¬ 
spects for the second picking are fairly good. Ginning results appear better than 
last year. 

During the first* half of October the weather conditions were favourable to the 
opening of late bolls in all areas. Picking was general in Lower and IMiddle Egypt, 
where 75 % of the crop has already been picked. This percentage, however, is less 
than that of last year owing to late maturation and to the inclination on the part 
of a great number of growers to collect the crop in one picking. Ginning reports 
received up to now show an increase in out-turns in all varieties as compared with 
last year. 

Cotton ginned from the beginning of the season (i September) up to the end 
of September was as follows, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 



1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellaridis. 

Other varieties above: 

1,080 

5.730 

4.230 

8>43° 

14,320 

13/8”. 

. 3,200 

4.570 1 




1 1/4". 

. 1,090 

3.130 [ 

71.440 

146,650 

156.450 

I 1/8’'. 

. 128,700 

73,070 ) 




Total . . 

. J 34 ,oyo 

86.300 

73-670 

155-080 

xyo.'jyo 

Scarto (lintcrs) ....... 

1,170 

1,270 

1.330 

2,060 

2,260 


Uganda: During the month of August rains were fairly general and were par¬ 
ticularly heavy in Lango and Teso. In Uganda some plantings were to be made 
in September and a little also in the Eastern Province. Final figures of acreage will 
very probably, however, be below those of last year, though all reports indicate that 
supplying of blanks has been well carried out. The crop has been planted late and 
it is too early to give any indication of probable yield. 

FLAX 

Linseed. — The severe regression in the area under linseed in almost all the 
producing countries of Europe during the last few ^’■ears has this year been 
checked with the result that the area cultivated in 1933, while remaining distinctly 
below the five-year average, shows a slight increase on that of last year. 

The crop, which has been generally favoured by the weather in those Euro¬ 
pean producing countries for which official data are available, has also undergone 
an increase with respect to the preceding season, though remaining appreciably 
below the average. France, Poland, the Netherlands and some other countries 
of less importance as producers have not yet communicated their estimates but 
there are grounds for beheving, when account is taken of the favourable weather, 
that in these countries also the crop has been satisfactory. 

In North America production this year has been distinctly smaller, due to 
unfavourable weather and to the appreciable reduction in the area under the 
crop. In fact, for North America as a whole, total production of linseed is 42.8 % 
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below that of last year and 63.4 % below the 1927-31 average, while the total 
sown area shows a decline of only 21.2 % and 41.4 % respectively. 

As a result of this small crop the United States and Canada, which some years 
ago lost its place as a large exporter, will be obliged to import large quantities 
in 1933 - 34 - 

In India production has been on the whole good, amounting to 9,028,000 
centals (16,121,000 bushels) against 9,319,000 (16,641,000) last year and 8,221,000 
(14,681,000) on the average, percentage relation to the latter figures being 96.9 
and 109.8 respectively. Since March the movement of the crop, favoured in 
particular by the demand in the United States, has been very active, attaining 
a maximum of about 1,102,000 centals (1,968,000 bushels) last August. The 
weather in August and September was characterized by exceptionally abundant 
monsoon rains. Preparations for autumn sowing were carried out in good condi¬ 
tions and it was expected that the area sown this year would be larger than that 
of last year. Sowings had made good progress, thanks to sunny and cool weather 
in the Central Provinces, the most important producing area of India. 

In Argentina, according to a telegram of 18 October from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, crop condition is on the whole average. Serious damage has occurred 
over a large part of Cdrdoba and in Santa where the development of the crop, 
particularly in the north, has not been satisfactory. It is, moreover, anticipated 
that this year larger damage will be recorded than previously in the Provinces 
of Cordoba and Santa Fe, which, with the Provinces of Entre-Rios and Buenos 
Ayres, are the most important producing centres of flaxseed in the Argentine 
Republic. 

The same cable communicates the second estimate of the area sown to 
flax, now estimated at 7,166,161 acres, with an increase of 247,109 acres on the 
preceding estimate made last August. The new estimate still remains below 
both the final figure of last year (— 3.2 %) and also the average of the preceding 
five 3^ears (~ 3.8 %). 

The decrease in the area sown has occurred particularly in the Province 
of Santa-Fe owing to the prolonged drought in August and the first half of 
September and to the lack of seed necessary for re-sowing the fields destroyed 
by frosts in the North, 

The new crop will not reach maturity for about another two months; 
it is evident that numerous uncertain factors do not permit the formula¬ 
tion at present of an exact forecast of Argentine production of flaxseed. Ac¬ 
cording to a private estimate Argentine production may be estimated at 
37,500,000 centals (67,000,000 bushds); it seems improbable, however, on the 
basis of the latest official information, that this quantity will be attained. At 
this moment, any judgment on’ the size of the crop can only be made with 
reserve as the month of November, owing to variable weather and the pos¬ 
sibility of locust attacks, is the most critical period for flax-growing in Argen¬ 
tina. The old crop has been almost completely sold ; towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember supplies on the Argentine market amounted to only 1,323,000 centals 
(2,362,000 bushels), a quantity below the monthly average export. This situation 
has not only assured the absorption abroad of stocks in India, but has. also 
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Flax. 



Area 

PROtnJCTION 

COUNTJtlES 

1933 

1932 

Aver* 

age 

% 1933 



Aver¬ 

age 



Aver¬ 

age 

% 1933 

1937 

to 

1931 

1932 

Aver. 

1933 

1932 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1927 

to 

1931 

1932 

Aver. 


1 1,000 acres 


— 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 


na 100 

I 


Fibre. 


Oermany , . . 


12 

It 

30 

108.1 

40.2 









Austria f) , . 


4 

8 

10 

53.9 

42.2 

63 

106 

138 

6,305 

10.582 

13.814 

59.2 

45.6 

Belgium * . . 


27 

21 

54 

128.7 

49.3 

191 

151 

439 

19,H3 

15.078 

43,874 

126.8 

43.6 

Bulgaria . . . 


1 

1 

1 

148.5 

167.6 

4 

2 

2 

419 

163 

191 

256.8 

219.7 

Estonia , , . 


41 

36 

75 

113,3 

54.d 

109 

84 

194 

10,857 

8.449 

19,352 

128.5 

56.1 

Finland 1 ) . . 


10 

10 

10 

102.3 

97.1 


33 

28 


3.282 

2,769 



France . . . 


2 ) 28 

23 

71 

124.0 

39.7 


121 

518 

t r T 

12.100 

51,840 



N. Ireland . . 


10 

6 

27 

160.6 

36.7 

r - t 

26 

no 


2,565 

10,976 



Hungary . . . 



16 

22 

120.7 

87.0 

r * 

51 

85 


5,136 

8,532 



Latvia .... 


103 

78 

139 

130.9 

73.8 

283 

208 

385 

28,263 

20,812 

38,524 

i35.8 

73.4 

Lithuania. . . 


135 

106 

1 ) 200 

128.1 

— 

3.97 

314 

671 

39,656 

31,442 

67,135 

126.1 

59.1 

Netherlands . 


12 

5 

33 

235.7 

34.9 

75 

31 

225 

7,496 

3,086 

22,503 

242.9 

33.3 

"Poland . . . 


•. • 

231 

279 

» a « 

... 

• • « 

564 

1,127 

* • • 

56.431 

112.745 


... 

Rumania . . , 


45 

54 

50 

84,1 

90.4 


123 

74 


12,322 

7,402 



Czechoslovakia 


18 

16 

40 

109.8 

44.4 

’**83 

72 

175 

’8,271 

7.243 

17,482 

ii4.2 


u. s. sT’r. 3 ). 


5,288 

6,202 

4,006 

85.3 

132.0 

... 

12,125 

8,448 

... 

1,212,546 

844,797 


... 

33gypt .... 


3 

2 

3 

I48.I 

124.3 

25 

15 

18 

2,494 

1,501 

1,822 

166.1 

136.9 

Totals . , 


5,756 

64f95 

4,771 

87,3 

120,8 

— 


-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Linseed. 


Austria . , . 


3 

5 

6 

54.2 

40.9 

9 

20 

23 

Thou 

of 

17 

sand bu 
56 pout 

36 

shels 

ids 

41 

45.7 

40.1 

Belgium . . . 


27 

21 

54 

128.7 

49.3 

143 

113 

263 

256 

202 

470 

126.5 

54.5 

Bulgaria . , . 


1 

1 

1 

148.5 

167.6 

6 

6 

4 

11 

11 


97.1 

1593 

Estonia . . . 


41 

36 

75 

113.3 

54.6 

130 

86 

198 

232 

153 

354 

151.4 

65.5 

^Italy 4 ) * . . 


20 

22 

32 

90.2 

61.1 


54 

54 

”441 

96 

96 

... 


Latvia .... 


103 

78 

139 

130.9 

73.8 

247 

197 

359 

352 

640 

125.4 

68.9 

Lithuania . . 


135 

106 

I) 200 

128.1 

— 

464 

350 

745 

829 

626 

1,331 

132.5 

62.3 

Rumania. . . 


45 

54 

50 

84.1 

90.4 

220 

209 

188 

394 

374 

335 

105.3 

117.5 

Czechoslovakia 


18 

16 

40 

109.8 

44.4 

60 

53 

^ 140 

107 

95 

250 

112.7 

42.8 

*U. S. S. R. . 


5) 6.348 

7,784 

5,238 

— 

-- 


6) 

14,046 

... 


6) 

25.081 

... 

... 

Canada . . . 


243 

454 

489 

53.6 

49.7 

423 

1,370 

2,026 

756 

2,446 

3,619 

30.9 

20.9 

United States 


1.755 

2,081 

2,915 

84.3 

60.2 

4.139 

6,601 

10,452 

7,391 

11,787 

18,664 

62.7 

39.6 

India .... 


3,239 

3.301^ 

3,123 

98.1 

103.7 

9,027 

9,318 

8.221 

16,120 

16,640 

14,680 

96,9 

109.8 

Egj^pt .... 
Eritrea .... 


3 

2 

3 

148.1 

124.3 

27 

16 

20 

49 

28 

35 

174.6 

140.2 


4 

2 

— 

150.0 

— 

20 

17 

— 

35 

30 

— 

U9.2 

— 

♦Argentina. . . 


7 ) 7.166 

7 ) 7,401 

7)7,448 

96.8 

96.2 


29.291 

42,388 

... 

52,305 

75.694 


... 

♦Uruguay. . . 


266 

337 

324 

79.0 

812 

... 

827 

1,915 

... 

1,476 

3,419 

i 

... 

Totals . , 

• 

5,617 

6,157 

7,095 

91.1 

79.1 

14,915 

18,356 

22,639 

26,638 

32,780 

40,426 

813 

65.9 


,* Countries not included in the totals, — t) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — i) Flax and hemp. — 
2 ) Area sown to 1 June, — 3 ) Dolgunetz 4 ) Beginnin? from 19^1 the fiarures have been c^culated taldnar into 
*account the results of the new agfricultural survey. •** 3 ) Area sown up to 16 June; that of the plan is 7;.082|00Q acres 4 ““ 
6)^Aver88re 1927-30. — 7) Area Sown. 
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encouraged Indian producers to increase tlieir flax sowings, now in progress. 
This tendency lias been enhanced by the forecast of a not very satisfactory 
Argentine production. In Uruguay the area sown this year has, owing to 
apprehensions of a locust invasion, been reduced by 31.0% compared with last 
3^ear and by 17.8 % compared with the average of the preceding quin¬ 
quennium. 

For the U. S. S. R. only the figure for area sown was available up to 
10 June and this was about 700,000 acres below that envisaged in the plan. It 
should be observed, however, that the U. S. S. R. crop is not important as regards 
world supplies because it is almost entirely absorbed by home consumption. 
Summarizing, it may be stated that production of flaxseed this year was satisfac¬ 
tory in Europe, decidedly deficient in North America and normal in India and 
in less important countries; finally, for Argentina the quantity of production 
is still uncertain but will probably exceed the very reduced crop of last year. 

A. d. F. 


Filre^ — In the analysis published in our January Crop Report of the current 
year of the situation of flax fibre in Europe at the end of 1932, the year in which 
the area under this crop in the flax producing countries (excluding the IJ. S. S. R.), 
reached a minimum for the post-war period, it was stated that, as a further 
increase in the area of flax for fibre of the U. S. S. R. was not anticipated, '' a 
slight recovery in flax prices, recorded during the last month of 1932, might 
constitute a stimulant, if not to an increase in the flax area in European countries, 
at least to prevent a new reduction compared with the minimum reached in 
1933 

Flax prices in the first half of 1933 rose again compared with those at the 
end of 1932, creating'more favourable conditions for flax production in the current 
year. As an indication, prices of Riga Z. K.flax at London may be taken. 
These monthly average prices expressed in gold francs per quintal are as follows : 


1932 July.74 1933 January.95 

» August .75 » February.95 

» September . . . ♦ 81 » March. 97 

» October , , • , . 85 » April 97 

» November .... 84 » May ..97 

» December.92 » June.94 


Besides the more remunerative prices in the period now under consideration, 
wHch have created more favourable conditions for flax growing in 1933, a similar 
influence has heen exerted by some measures assisting flax production in several 
countries, among which may be mentioned France, Poland and Czechoslovakia# 
As a result of this situation, there occurred some increase in the flax area. In 
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fact, from the data now possessed for 14 to 21 flax producing countries of Europe 
(excluding the U. S. S. R.). which also included the most important producers 
of flax fibre in Europe (Eithuania, Eatvia, Estonia, France, Belgium and Cze¬ 
choslovakia), it is found that this year the area cultivated is about ’/j larger 
than that of last year. Among the important flax-producing countries for 
which data are still lacking, figure only Poland and Yugoslavia, for which the 
reduction in the flax area compared with 1933 is almost certainly impossible. 
For the five countries, Spain, Great Britain, Italy (for which the total flax area 
is possessed (but not that under flax lor fibre), the Irish Free State and Sweden, 
changes in area, oven if recorded, cannot- have an influence, owing to the fact 
that they occupy a very limited area (about 17,300 acres in 1932). 

Excluding for the moment, therefore, Poland and Yugoslavia, for all of the 
other 19 European flax producing countries, this year’s area may be calculated 
at about 494,000 acres against 410,000 last year, with an increase therefore of 
20 %. In 1932, all of these 19 countries occupied about ^/lo of the flax area in 
Plurope excluding the U. S. S, R. 

In the U. S. S. R., according to the preliminary data now available, the 
area of flax for fibre has notably decreased, by 14.7 % compared with 1932. 

Given the importance of the U. S. S. R. as an exporting country, it 
should be useful to know its exports of flax, tow and waste during the last ten 
j'ears. This export reached, during the five-year period 1923-27, an average 
of 105,615,000 11). ; in 1928, 93,891,000 lb.; in 1929, 178,692,000 lb.; in 1930, 
172,607,000 lb. ; in 1931, 175,861,000 lb. and in 1932, 174,155,000 lb. 

Enritig the first mouths of 1932, exports reached 123,898,000 lb against 
117,110,000 lb. during the corresponding period of last year. 

Owing to the importance of the U. S. S. R. in world production of flax for 
fibre, the increase in area this year in the European producing countries is con¬ 
siderably smaller than the decrease in the U. S. S. R., as a result, it may be con¬ 
sidered that in the current year, the total area of flax for fibre in the European 
countries and the U. S. S. R. is about 13 % smaller than that of last 
year. 

As regards production, there are at present available data only for the 
following eight countries : Austria, Belgium, BulgaTia,Estonia, Eatvia, Eithuania 
the Netherlands and Czechoslovakia. The yield per acre in 1933 in all of these 
countries was larger than last year and also than the five-year average of 1927-31 
except Estonia and Eithuania, in which the average was, on the contrary, sUghtly 
larger. The eight countries considered have produced a total of 115,523.000 lb. 
in 1933 against 86,862,000 in 1933, namely an increase of 33 % ; the total area 
harvested was 343,000 acres against 274,000 namely an increase of 25 %. In 
Northern Ireland production is anticipated to be abundant. For the U. S. S. R., 
a good yield per acre is forecast, exceeding that of last year, which was about 
196.3 lb. per acre. 

Summarising, it may be considered that, in the European countries, produc¬ 
tion will exceed that of last year probably by about at least ^5. whereas, in the 
U. S. S. R„ given the notable decrease in area, it should, despite the larger yield 
per acre, be smaller than that of last year. 
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Despite the decrease forecast in total production this 3^ear, prices from July 
onwards have decreased. In fact, for ” Riga Z. K. '' flax at London, prices 
expressed in gold francs per quintal were as follows : 90 in July ; 86 in August; 
76 in September and 74 in the first half of October. 

This tendency has evidently been influenced by the course of prices of other 
textiles, particularly of cotton. 

In September and the first half of October, the flax market was quiet. 

L G. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The flax crop in Northern Ireland has gene¬ 
rally bulked well and is of good length. The quality also is stated to be quite good. 
Where scutching has started the yields have been satisfactory and the fibre of medium 
quality, but in some districts scutching has been held up owing to scarcity of water. 

Hungary : Production of seed was fairly good and that of fibre average. 

U". S,S.R.: The unit-yield of flax is this year considered to be good and much 
above that of last year, the increase being attributed in large part to the carliness of 
sowing and to the hoeing carried out on a considerable portion of the area. Harv'CvSt- 
ing, despite the imfavourable weather, took place when the crop was in the first or 
yellow phase of ripening and was soon over. This year pulling and ginning were both 
completed earlier than last year. 

At the beginning of October pulling had been carried out on 94.8 % of the area 
sown. 

Argentina (Telegram of 18 October): Condition of linseed is on the whole good. 
In the north of Santa Fe growth has not been satisfactory and it is expected that 
there, as in a large part of Cdrdoba, this year only a part of the sown area will be 
harvested, 

Uruguay: According to an ofBlcial report of 9 September, the work of preparing 
the soil and the sowings of flax have been carried out in particularly favourable con¬ 
ditions. 

Flax sowing was completed towards the end of August and the general condition 
of the crop was excellent. The area under flax for the current year is less than that 
of the previous year on account of the fear of locust attacks. 

India : In the Central Provinces, the principal area of production, it was reported 
at the beginning of October that the weather had been clear and warm, with occa¬ 
sional showers. Sowing had begun in the Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad districts. 


HEMP 

Hungary: Production of seed was fairly good and that of fibre average. 
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Hemp, 



Area 

PRODirCXION 

COXJNTniES 

1933 

X 933 

Average 

1927 
to X 931 

% 1933 



Average 

% X 933 

1932 

Aver¬ 

age 

1933 

1932 

1927 
to 1931 


Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

== xoo 

=S 100 

x,ooo pounds 


= 100 


Fibre, 


Germany i) , 
Austria 3) , . 
Bulgaria . . . 
France.... 
Hungary 3 ) . . 
Italy 4 ). . . . 
Poland.... 
Rumania . . . 
Czechoslovakia 


U.S.S.R. 


Syria and I^banon 


1 

1 

I 

65.9 

35.3 

— 


_ 


1 

16 

1 

11 

1 

91.4 

86.5 

1,521 

1,631 

1,765 

93.2 

9 

144.3 

169.7 

6.724 

3,906 

3,034 

172.2 

6 

6 

11 

108.9 

59.0 

... 

5,311 

10.057 

21 

17 

20 

127.2 

104.9 


10,965 

13,084 


146 

134 

203 

109.5 

72.0 


122,441 

177.868 


■‘ii5 

79 

77 


... 

... 

22,274 

42,372 


103 

97 

ivr.2 

118.5 


57,137 

42,628 


19 

19 

23 

98.8 

83.1 

lV.695 

13,134 

12,623 

89.0 

5) 1,344 

2,333 

2,175 

- 

- 

... 

... 

6) 708,089 


2 

7 

6 

35.6 

37.0 

... 

3,108 

3,996 

•• 


86.2 

221.7 


92.6 


Hemp seed. 


Austria . 



7) 

75.0 

47,6 

no 

154 

210 

i 71.4 

52.f 

Bulgaria ..... 

16 

, 

11 

9 

144.3 

169.7 

6393 

4.272 

2,348 

149.7 

272.: 

Hungary 3 ). . , . 

21 

17 

20 

127.2 

104.9 

r r t 

7,253 

7,726 



Poland. 

* 1 1 

79. 

77 




313 

466 



Rumania. 

115 

103 

97 

111.2 

11*8.5 

44,093 

42.606 

23,614 

103.5 

186.: 

Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

19 

23 

98.8 

83.1 

7,526 

8.357 

9,268 

90.1 

81.: 

u.s,s.£r", . . , 

5) 1,344 

2.333 

2,175 

- 

- 

... 

... 

6)1.020,148 

... 


Syria and lycbanon 

2 

7 

6 

35.6 

37.0 


1,190 

1,089 

... 

... 


X) Hemp and other textile plants. ■— 3) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 3 ) Unmixed crops, — 

4 ) The hffures begfinninff from 1931 have been calculated takinsf into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 

5 ) Area sown up to 10 June; that of the plan is 2,217,000 acres. — 0) Average 1927-30. — 7) Area inferior to 500 acres 


HOPS 

Hungary : Production lias been average. 

Hops, 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

X933 

X932 

Average 

1927 
to 1931 

% 1933 

X933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% X933 

1932 

— ioo 

Aver¬ 

age 

=: IOO 

1932 

== IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

=a IOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

Germany. 

24 

20 

34 

118.7 

68.8 


10,929 

I) 23.864 



Belgium. 

2 

1 

3 

116.4 

54.4 

1,765 

1,531 

3,816 

115.2 

¥i,2 

]^ngl, and Wales . 

7 

7 

9 

102.8 

77.1 

... 

21,056 

28.627 


,,. 

Hungary ..... 


2 ) 

I 

148.0 

66.5 

- -. 

141 

265 

.. • 

, .. 

Czechoslovakia . . 

27 

24 

38 

113.5 

69.8 

... 

16.583 

26,083 


... 

tJnited States . . . 

27 

22 

23 

122,9 

116,4 

37,724 

24,120 

29,331 

156.4 

128.6 


x) Average 1929 to 1931. •— 2 ) Area inferior to 500 acres. 
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TOBACCO 

France : The storms at the end of September caused losses in the southwest. 
The crop had already sujSered from drought. 

Hungary : At the end of the first week in October harvesting had been generally 
completed. Production is average and quality good. 


T obacco. 



Area 

Production 

Countries 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1937 
to 1931 

% 3933 

1933 

1933 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

% *933 

X 932 

S3 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

a 100 

193 * 

« TOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

a* 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

•Germany i). . . . 

30 

27 

26 

110.6 

115.5 


62,224 

2 ) 51.105 



Belgium. 

7 

7 

7 

101.4 

90.7 

13,726 

13,688 

15,290 

100,3 

89.8 

Bulgaria. 

62 

47 

75 

130.8 

82.9 

42,439 

31,213 

56,724 

136.0 

74.8 

Spain. 

12 

10 

7 

120.7 

165.8 

14,330 

16.605 

10,074 

86,3 

142.2 

Greece. 

3 ) 190 

157 

231 

121.0 

82.0 

3 ) 80.084 

64,498 

132,179 

124.2 

60.6 

•Hungary ..... 

44 

61 

58 

72.1 

75.7 

• • t 

87,074 

69.732 

... 

■.. 

•Czechoslovakia , . 

25 

25 

17 

100.4 

146.8 

... 

33,069 

20,922 

... 

... 

tTnited States . . ; 

1,740 

1,422 

1,907 

122.4 

91.2 

1,413,373 

1.015,512 

1.474.666 

139.2 

95.8 

Japan . 

84 

84 

90 

100.2 

92.8 

139,200 

138,230 

145,584 

100.7 

95.6 

♦Syria and I^ebanoa 

8 

11 

10 

74.7 

81.2 

... 

5.669 

6,397 

... 

... 

Algeria. 

49 

59 

61 

83.2 

81.1 

33,069 

40,663 

48,363 

81.3 

68.4 

TOTAr,S. 

2,144 

1,786 

2,378 

120.2 

90.0 

1,736,221 

1,320,409 

1,882,880 

131.5 

92.2 


• Countries not included in the totals. •— i) Production for sale. ■— 2 ) Year 1931. — 3 ) Unofficial estimate. 


Argentina : Tobacco production during the season 1932-33 is estimated at 296,200 
centals compared with 289,500 in 1931-32 and 246,300 on the average for 1926-27 to 
^930-31- Percentages : 102.3 120.2. 

HaUi : During August preparation of the soil and the first tobacco sowings were 
effected under good conditions. 

Japan: Weather conditions were favourable for tobacco on i October. 

Palestine : Production of tobacco is below average. Crop condition is fair to poor. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao* 

Brazil: According to the Bolsa de Mercadorias of Bahia the 1932-33 crop in 
Bahia amounted to 208 million pounds against 203 million in 1931-32. Of the 1932-33 
crop the production in Dheos was 139 million pounds. Stocks in Bahia on 30 April 
1933 amounted to 9 million pounds against 3 million on 30 April 1932. 
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Entries of cacao into the Illieos and Rio de Contas zones were in September 
again satisfactory, being above the nonnal average for the month though showing 
a big reduction as* compared with the exceptional entries for September 1932. The 
following are the data for September and the first five months of the season. 


Entries by rail : 

September 

1933 

May-September 

1933 

September 

1933 

May-September 

1932 

Ilheos zone (1000 lb.) . . . 

9,855 

38,011 

17,85s 

46,972 

Rio de Contas zone (rooo lb.) 

992 

5,343 

2,646 

6,614 


PrOvSpects for the main crop were reported to be satisfactory. Weather in Sep¬ 
tember was favourable. Rainfall at Ilheos was 127 mm. (5 inches) against the average 
of 121 mm. (4.75 inches). 

Trinidad: The rainy weather has had a deleterious effect on a considerable 
proportion of the young pods. 

French West Africa: On the Ivory Coast production appears to be undergoing 
further development despite low prices. The area had already exceeded 100,000 acres 
in 1927 and 150,000 acres in 1932, 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: Major crop. — Three months of heavy rains 
had by the end of August adversely affected the yield of the older trees in the south 
of the Central and Eastern Provinces, causing shedding of flowers and small pods. 
Pod diseases were more prevalent than normal and will further affect yields. The 
pods and beaus were, however, considerably larger than last year. Young trees 
remained comparatively unaffected by the rainfall and bear a normal crop. 

In the Eastern Province the crop was expected to extend into January and total 
yield to be less than last year, particularly in the Nsawam district and the Kdbi, 
Anyinam, Tafo, Aburo and Krobo areas; in ICoforidua yields were reported to be 
better than those of last year. In the more southern areas of the Central Province 
the bulk of the crop was expected to ripen in October-November ; owing to the absence 
this year of the smaller pods on the trees, the total production was forecast as light; 
in the north the crop was expected to be good but later than in the south. In the 
Western Province the crop was late but yields were forecast as a little above those of 
last year. Flowering had finished in Ashanti, where the crop was expected to extend 
into January, and, though in Bekwai a good crop was indicated, smaller ^delds than 
those of last year were forecast; not much was expected to be sold before the beginning 
of October. In British Togoland an increase of 6-7 million pounds was expected from 
new areas. 

Production estimates at the end of August were as follows in millions of pounds : 


Eastern Province ... . 161 

Trans-Volta. 3 

Ashanti. i57 

Central Province ..loi 

Western Province.. 3^ 

British Togoland ..* . . . 26 


Total 1933-34 i^ajor crop ... 479 
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The intensive picking that characterized the last main season was expected to 
be repeated this season. Marketings of the new main crop had been negligible and 
little crop movement before October w^as expected. Stocks of 1932-33 crop cacao 
were estimated at 24 million pounds, of which the bulk was held at the ports. Most 
of this amount was expected to be exported by the end of September. 

Minor Crop. — Practically the whole crop had ripened and been liarvested by the 
end of August. Owing to the bad state of some of the bush trails some 5-10 % remained 
unsold and would no doubt be mixed with early main crop pods. Delayed ripening 
due to dull weather created an overlap with the main season. The size of the beans 
was, however, in most cases up to main crop standard. 

Stocks of minor crop cacao on r September were estimated at about 10 million 
pounds. 

Crop Movement .— At the end of August 500 million pounds of the 1932-33 main 
crop and 28 million pounds of minor crop had been shipped. Crop movement was 
unusually heavy for the month and new records were established for both rail and port 
movements. P)xports by sea amounted to 50 million pounds in August while the total 
from I October to 31 August vras 543 million pounds, both figures being records. 
Onloadings at Bekwai, Kumasi and Oda and offioadings at Takoradi were records for 
the month and for the cumulative period. Of the maritime exports in August the 
United States took 32 million pounds, bringing its total receipts for the period from 
I October 1932 to the record level of 163 million pounds. 

The quality of the cacao exported in August showed a slight improvement over 
that of the previous month but was noticeably poor from the Central Province ports. 
Predominant defects for -all ports were mould (6 %), slate 5.2 %), germination (4.8 %) 
and weevil (2.0 %), figures in brackets being the monthly weighted means. 

August was abnormally wet all over the country. The incessant rains and dull 
weather delayed ripening and hindered drying and were expected to be reflected in 
the purity of the cacao bought during August and September. 

Fanners were picking and fermenting in small quantities to obtain ready cash; 
this, coupled with the wet weather, was expected to impair quality, a particularly 
serious matter in view of the coming into force on i October 1933 of the United States 
prohibition of imports containing over 5 % mouldy beans or over 10 % mouldy and 
worm-eaten beans. , ^ 

Coflfee, 

HaUi : Picking of cofiee berries was in progress during September in the Southern 
department. Yields were satisfactory. 

Mexico : Crop condition of coffee has improved, thanks to rainfall towards the 
end of August. 

French West Africa: Plantings on the Ivory Coast, the only colony of the group 
where the crop is grown on any considerable scale, this year occupy over 35,000 
acres, an area almost the same as that of 1931, despite the reduction last year to 
' 30,000 acres.after it had risen from 12,000 acres in 1927 to 38,000 in 1931. 

Plantings have also been considerable in Dower Guinea. 

Kenya: The total area under coffee for the 1933-34 season is estimated at 
102,000 acres as against 100,000 in 1932-33 and 93,000, the average for the preceding 
q^mnquenniurn. Percentages: 101,2 and 109.0. Forecast production is 277,000 centals 
■as against 356,000in 1932-33 and 241,000 on the average. Percentages : 77.7 and 114.9. 
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Tea, 

India : In the Northern districts the weather in September was on the whole 
not very favourable to grow 4 :h and at times unduly wet and cold; crop prospects 
were moderate. Tn the Southern districts Veatlier was variable, heavy bursts of 
the southwest monsoon being interspersed with brighter intervals; crop prospects 
were fair. 

Up to the end of August there had been a decrease of 28 % million pounds 
•on the outturn up to the same date last year in North India, while outturn was 
6.21 % behind that to the same date last year in South India. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria : According to the latest estimate production of colza is 40,800 centals 
(81,600 bushels) against 51,800 (103,600) in 1932 and 53,800 (107,600) on the average 
for 1927-31 ( 7^^-7 % and 75.8 %). 

At the end of September, winter colza sowings had been nearly finished every¬ 
where. 

Hungary : Sowings of winter colza germinated uniformly. Toward 7 October 
•development was good. 

Rumania: According to the first estimate the area under colza this year is 
'96,100 acres against 112,700 in 1932 and 149,900 iii 1927-31 (85,3 % and 64.1 %). 

Mexico: Disease and excessive rains have caused serious damage to the sesame 
crops. 

India : Weather during the sowing of sesame was not quite favourable but crop 
condition in the latter part of September was reported as on the whole fairly good. 

Palestine : Production of sesame is very poor; in most places it is a complete 
failure. Crop condition is poor. 

Syria and Lebanon : The area under sesame is 8,600 acres against 5,800 in 1932 
and 14,200 on the average for 1927-31; percentages: 148,0 and 61.i. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina: Groundnut production during the season 1932-33 is estimated at 
1,726,000 centals compared with 1,293,000 in 1931-32 and 1,336,000 on the average 
for 1926-27 to 1930-31; percentages: 133.5 and 129.2. 

Mexico: Crop condition of groundnuts is average owing to the damage caused 
by excessive rains. 

French West Africa : Area under the crop appears to be extending. 

In Senegal, which supplies about three-fifths of the production of French West 
Africa and where the area was drastically, reduced m 1931, the area cultivated this 
year is larger than that of last year, which was 1,606,000 acres, and appears to be not 
much less than the exceptionally large figure of 1,740,000 acres cultivated in 1931; 
it is in any case much above the average of 1,451,000 acres cultivated in the period 
1927-31. 
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The total amount of seed distributed exceeds 1,100,000 centals, the quantity 
supplied by the native credit societies being 8 % above that supplied by them last 
year. Sowings were carried out under good conditions. 

The area cultivated in the Sudan, the second producer of the group, which exceed¬ 
ed 173,000 acres in 1927 and 1928 and 414,000 acres in 1932, has this year been further 
extended thanks to the popularity of the crop amongst the native populations due to 
its resistance to crickets and to the desire to increase food production. 

In French Guinea the native credit societies, which commenced to function at 
the beginning of the year, were able immediately to meet to a certain extent the deficit 
in seed with the result that the area cultivated exceeds the 150,000 acres of last year. 

In Dahomey and the Niger Territory, which produce groundnuts in the first 
place as a cash crop and where the decline in prices had led to a considerable regression, 
from 235,000 acres in 1931 to 77,000 acres in 1932 in Dahomey and from 124,000 
acres in 1930 to 42,000 acres in 1931 and 35,000 acres in 1932 in Niger, the efforts 
of the administration have brought about a revival of the crop. Extension is parti¬ 
cularly marked in Niger. In addition abundant precipitation allows good yields to 
be expected in Dahomey. 

The total area under groundnuts this year in French West Africa as a whole 
thus appears to be a record, exceeding by from two to five hundred thousand acres 
those of 1932 (2,610,000 acres), 1931 (2,620,000) and 1930 (about 2,670,000 acres) 
and being certainly very much above the average of 1927-31 (2>33o>ooo). 

Egypt: The early groundnut crops are ripening ; harvestmg began towards the 
middle of October. Crop condition: 99 on i October agahivSt 98 on September and 
100 on I October 1932. 

Jute. 

India: In Bengal at the end of the first decade of October standing crops were 
reported to be in fair condition. In Bihar and Orissa the crop was doing well and 
harvesting and steeping was continuing in Bhagalpur. 

Sericulture. 




Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 


Production of cocoons 


COtJUlRIES 




Average 

% X933 



Average 

% 1933 


1933 

193 a 

1927 

to 1931 

1932 

Aver. 

age 




1932 

Aver¬ 

age 



1,000 ounces 

sa JOO 

08 100 


n* 100 

100 

Bulgaria . * . . 


27 

25 

40 

106.3 

68.2 

2.866 

2,876 

4,303 

99.7 

66.6 

, Spain , . . . , 


... 

.. - 

24 

_ 


1,014 

1,727 

tt - » 

58.7 

Italy. .... 


... 


919 

... 


84,318 

107,468 

... 

,,. 

Xoijea s) , , . 



227 

203 

96.9 

108.1 

30,016 

29,272 

24,778 

102.5 

121.1 

Japan . . . . * 

! 

2,864 

2,748 

2,679 

104,2 

106.9 

414,215 

383.535 

421,892 

108.0 

98.2 

10 

3,459 

3.136 

3,487 

110,3 

99.4 

394,384 

3^6,81C 

388,873 

110.5 

101.4 

- Syria and X<sl3anon ^ 

51 

6l 

91 

84.7 

53.1 

4.409 

4,880 

7,265 

90.3 

60.7 


s) Spmg jcocoom. — Sumitier-autatt^n cocoons 
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FODDER CROPS 

Geymany : Owing to the prolonged drought, sown fodder crops, as well as 
meadows and pastures, have suh^ered. As a consequence, a fodder shortage has 
been reported in some regions. Aftermath has, in general, been harvested rapidly; 
the re.siilts obtained, however, have not always been satisfactory as regards quantity. 

According to the first estimate, production of mangolds this year is 619,440,000 
centals (30,972,000 sh. tons) against 760,295,000 (38,014,000) in 1932 and 579,684,000 
(28,984,000) on the average for 1927-1931; percentages: 81.5 and 106.9. 


A tistria : At the end of September growth of the various kinds of clover was 
satisfactory. The third cutting was generally harvested in good time. Cutting of 
clover sown on fallow land had also begun. 

Yields of aftermath from permanent meadows were satisfactory. Rainy weather 
in the latter half of September was detrimental to the drying of the hay. 

After the third cutting of temporary meadows, the grass continued to grow and 
promises good autumn grazing. During September it was possible fully to utilize com¬ 
mon and alpine pastures. 

Irish Free State : Coiitiiiued drought, with only a comparatively small amount of 
rain during the mouth, has had tlie effect of drying pastures and checking full develop¬ 
ment of root crops. The effects so far, however, are not serious. Ample supplies of 
fodder of good quality and of other foods are available for all classes of stock. Pastur¬ 
age however, is less succulent than is usual at this period of the year. 

France : The rains at the end of September brought recovery of pastures but only 
very small benefit to aftermath of temporary meadows, of which the production was 
poor and to fodder roots, of wliich the yields are rather small, Production of fodder 
grain is on the whole poor, that of alfalfa is approximately average and that of purple 
clover very bad. Sowings of spring fodder were made in good conditions and seem 
to occupy a fairly large area, notably in the west. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales the warm dry wea¬ 
ther of August was continued during the first three weeks of September over the 
whole country. In the latter part of the month intermittent rains were general as a 
result of which there has been a remarkable recovery in the pastures and some improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the crops which had been adversely affected by the drought. 
Aftermaths have been very light and very few second cuts for hay have been attempted. 

Pastures, which had become exceeding bare, have made a remarkable recovery 
though there is still room for improvement. Mangolds have been less adversely affected 
by the drought than turnips and swedes, but have not bulked well. The 3deld per acre 
is forecast at 16.2 long tons as against a ten years average of 18.9 tons.. Turnips and 
swedes have suffered severely from drought and in many districts from the prevalence 
of mildew. The yield per acre is forecast at 10. i tons as compared with a ten-year 
average of 12.6 tons. 

In Scotland turnips and swedes, are the worst crop of the year. There was little 
growth during September, Mildew, finger-and-toe and rotting are reported. Dry 
weather prevented growth. Mangolds have grown satisfactory and appear to have 
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been affected very little by the drought. The crop is, however, so small that the fact 
tliat the yield is generally expected to be fully up to the average will do little to make 
good the general shortage of turnips. 

In Northern Ireland September weather was exceptionally dry and mostly mild 
with some ground frosts towards the end of the month. Mangolds made good progress. 


The Coniition of Fodder Crops. 


Crop condition f) 


Crops and countries 

I October 1933 

I September 1933 |l 

I October 1933 


a) 

6) 

c) 

fl) 

ft) 

c) 

a) 

6) 

ci 

Clover: 










Germany. 

i — 

3.0 

— 

2.8 

— 


2.7 

— 

— 

Austria i) , . . .. 

alfalfa: 

2.2 



2.2 



2.8 



Germany.. 

— 

3.0 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

~ 

Austria . 

2.4 



2.2 





3.2' 

Mangolds: 










Germany. 

2.8 

— 


2.7 

— 


2,6 

— 

— 

Austria. 

Denmark; 

2.5 



2.2 



2.9 


— 

Jutland .......... 

— 

— 

92 

— 

— 

90 


— 

— 

Islands . .. 



91 



90 



.... 

Finland z) . 

Temporary Meadows; 



85 



77 




Austria 3). 

2,3 


_ 

2.1 


_ 


3.0 

— 

Finland . .. 

Permanent Meadows: 



90 



90 




Germany: 










irrigated meSdows. 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.7 



2.4 


— 

other meadows. 


— 

3.2 

— 

3.0 

•— 

2.7 

— 

— 

Austria.. 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

Finland .. . 

— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

81 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden 4).. 

PllSTURES; 



2.5 



2,5 


3.0 


Austria.. 

2.5 



2.3 




— 


United States ......... 


“ 

65.6 


— 


— 

— 

67.t 


f) See explanation of the various systems on page 663 — «) Above the average. — ft) Average. — c) Below the average. * 
1 ) Red clover. — a) Turnips. 3) Klcegras. — 4 ) Meadows for hay. 


and appear in some areas to have withstood the drought better than any other field 
crop. The turnip crop, on the other hand, appears to have suffered severely except 
on heavy soil In some areas growth practically ceased. Reports of early maturing 
were general and also of the presence of mildew on the foliage. Good supplies of good 
quaHi^ hay are available in most districts. Pastures generally were satisfactory during 
the month and were not affected by the prolonged drought as much as might have 
been expected. 
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Pioduction of turnips and mangolds in England and Wales is estimated as follows: 

Average % 1933 



1933 

1932 

I 92 ?' 3 i 

1932 
= 100 

Av. 
== 100 

Tiurnips (000 centals) , . . 

• • 125,574 

168,941 

187,233 

1 74-3 

67.1 

(000 sh. tons), . . 

. . 6,279 

8.447 

9,362 

Mangolds (000 centals) . . . 

■ • 86,374 

97,126 

120,333 

1 88.2 

71.8 

(000 sh. tons). . . 

•. 4.319 

4.856 

6,017 


Hungary : Mangolds have grown well in the regions where the rains were suffi¬ 
cient. Towards 7 October harvesting began. 

The last cutting of clover and alfalfa has given generally low yields. Production 
of clover and alfalfa seed was also poor. Production of the other temporary fodder 
crops was average. Production of aftermath from permanent meadows was generally very 
^ow. Pastures do not furnish adequate feed for livestock. 

Italy : Due to the prolonged summer drought fodder crops gave poor yields during 
the first half of September and in some districts production was insufficient for the 
needs of the livestock. The rains in the latter half of the month favoured growth of 
meadows and pastures. 

Latvia : Production of clover and sown grasses in 1933 was 35,543,000 centals 
(1,777,000 short tons) against 35,370,000 (1,768,000) in 1932 and 28,243,000 (1,412,000). 
on the average of the five years 1927-31; 100.5 % and 125.8 %. 

According to the most recent estimates, production of hay from permanent mea¬ 
dows in 1933 was 41,776,000 centals (2,089,000 short tons), against 40,495,000 (2,025,000). 
in 1932 and 36,890,000 (1,844,000) on the average for the preceding quinquennimn; 
percentages: 103.2 and 113.2%. 

Lithuania : Weather conditions during September were fairly favourable for 
fodder crops. 

Production of clover and other grasses in 1933 was 34,806,000 centals (1,740,000) 
short tons) against 36,349,000 (1,817,000) last year and 30,232,000 (1,512,000) on the 
average for the preceding five years: percentages: 95.8 % and 115.1 %. 

Norway : In the following table are given the figures of area and production of 
the principal fodder crops in 1933, 193-2 and 1927-31. 

Average % 1933 


Hay from temporary meadows 

3933 

1932 

1927 to^i93i 1933 

~ 100 

Average 
= 100 

(000 centals). 

(000 sh. tons). 

Hay from permanent meadows 

38,939 

1.947 

45.001 

2,250 

4^*506 1 gg 

2,075 J 

93-8 

(000 centals). 

(000 sh. tons). 

7,114 

356 

9,082 

454 

“•^41 1 8.3 

557 J ' 

63.9 

Turnips (000 centals).. 

(000 sh. tons). 

9,876 

494 

13,962 

698 

10,523 1 

i ( 70.7 

526 J 

93.8 

Kohl-rabi (ooo centals) 

(000 sh. tons) . 

3.226 

161 

3.847 

192 


134.1 
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Sweden : Production of hay from temporary meadows is estimated at 88,406,000 
centals (4,420,000 short tons) against 113,537,000 (5,677,000) in 1932 and 111,252,000 
(5>563, ooo ) on the average for 1927-1931 ; percentages : 77.9 and 79.5. Fodder roots 
and tubers: 54.256.000 (2.713.000) against S9.565.000 (4,478,000) and 66,689,000 
(3,334,000); 60.6 % and 81.4 %. 

Argentina (Telegram of 18 October): Pastures are in good condition. 

Canada: Although the summer months were generally characterized b^r^dtought, 
timely rains fell in August and September and late sown crops did not suffer the great 
reduction in yield shown by grain crops. High yields were secured in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Quebec while crops were light in Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. Yield per acre in Ontario was the lowest recorded since 
1916 and yields in the Prairie Provinces vrere all below those of last year. In British 
Columbia the season was not as favourable as in 1932. 

The latest estimates of area and production of fodder crops are as follows : 


% 1933 




1933 

1933 

Average 

1937*31 

1933 

*=» 100 

Aver, 
ma 100 



Area (in thousand acres). 




Turnips . . . 

. 

. . . 180 

175 

196 

103.0 

91.7 

Fodder maize 


• • • 359 

366 

420 

98.2 

85.6 

Alfalfa . . . 

. 

... 694 

666 

773 

104.2 

89.8 



Production. 





Turnips 

(000 centals) . 
(000 sh. tons). 

. . . 31.478 
• • • 1.574 

37.766 

1,888 

37.511 1, 

1,876 i 

83-4 

83.9 

Fodder maize 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons). 

.. . . 56,520 

... 2,826 

57.152 

2,858 

67.582 1 

3.379 1 

98.9 

83-6 

Alfalfa 

(000 centals) . 
(oob sh. tons), 

. . , . 35.400 

. . . . 1,770 

35.270 

1.763 

36,119 1 

1,806 ( 

100.4 

98.0 


United States : The October estimates of tame hay and alfalfa production are 
rather higher than those of the preceding month; the figure for tame hay is now 
1,346,740,000 centals {67,337,000 short tons) and that for alfalfa hay 499,040,000 
{24,952,000). 

Algeria: Pastures have suffered greatly from continued drought, scirocco and 
heat; towards the end of September, stubble land was nearly exhausted. The storms 
which fell in the latter half of the month, especially towards the end, and in the 
first week of September, were not abundant enough and too irregularly distributed 
to re-establish the pastures ." ' 

Bgypt: Preparations for b'ersim progressed well and sowing commenced at the 
beginning of September on small areas. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Cattle Population of the Netherlands. 

In the following table are given the data for cattle in the Netherlands as 
enumerated on i Jul}' 1933, compared with those of the enumeration of June 
1932 (which were limited to milch cows in calf) and of the June censuses of 1930, 
1921 and igto. 

It should be noted that the data of the enumerations are not strictly compar¬ 
able with those of the censuses, being carried out on a different basis. 

The 1933 enumeration was made by the Crisis Rundvee Centrale, an organ¬ 
ization for dealing with the depression in the cattle trade, and the Crisis Zuivel 
Centrale, a similar organization for the dairying industry, while the censuses w'ere 
carried out by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Cluasilicalioii 

1 July 

June 

June 

June 

June 

1933 

1932 

1930 

1921 

1910 

Cattle . 

2,877,230 


2,366,066 

2,062,771 

2,026,943 

Bulls over i year. 

Milch cow.s a. cows in calf that have dropped their: 

39,832 

- 

26.453 

25,785 

23,309 

lirst calf. 

second calf. 

third calf. 

335,348 

283.594 

258,492 

1 1.338,446 

1,298,736 

1,085,713 

1,068,361 

Milch cows and cows in calf that have dropped 

more than three calves. 

574,877 

1 




Heifers in calf... , 

Other females over x year.. 

1 367,562 

244,097 

} - 

419,417 

371,436 

389,339 

Steers under i year.. 

Females under i year.. 

95,651 

516.391 

} : 

502,033 

496,808 

401.160 

Calves for fattening. 

50.909 


38.548 

19.597 

47,086 

Oxen for fattening not otherwise indicated. . . 

110.477 


80,879 

63,432 

97,688 


Livestock in Poland. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Poland during 
the last 5 years. 


Year. 

1 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

30 June 1933 . 

3,771 

8,982 

(thousand head} 

2,556 

1 278 

5,748 

30 » 1932 . 

3,940 

9.461 

2,488 

247 

5,844 

30 » 1931 . 

4,124 

9.786 

2.599 

! 237 

7,321 

30 » 1930 . 

4,103 

9,400 

2,492 

227 ' 

6,047 

30 8 1929 . 

4,047 

9.057 

2,523 

4,829 
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During the five-year period taken into consideration in the above table, 
maxima were attained for all kinds of livestock in 1931. In 1932, the number 
decreased compared with the preceding year for all kinds, with the exception of 
goats for which, on the contrary, there was a slight increase. In 1933, the number 
of goats increased compared with 1932 by 12. i % and that of sheep by 2,7 %; 
for all other kinds there was, on the contrary, a decrease of 1.5 % for pigs, 4.3 % 
for horses and of 5.1 % for cattle. 

Examining the difierent classes for each kind of livestock, it is noted, for 
1933 compared with 1932 that, for horses, the largest decrease took place for ani¬ 
mals of 2 to 3 years, owing to the considerable decrease in colts in 1932. The 
decrease in cattle is to be attributed to the diminution in the number of calves 
up to one year old, which is moreover, smaller than in 1932 and to the fall in the 
number of young cattle of 2 to 3 years, as a result of the considerable decrease 
in the number of calves in 1932 ; a considerable decrease has also taken place 
in the group 3 years old and over. The number of pigs also shows a certain 
reduction, due largely to the decrease in the number of pigs over 6 months old. 

The number of pigs under 6 months old, shows some increase. All classes 
of sheep and goats have increased in number. 

Livestock in Czechoslovakia. 

The following table gives the final results of the pig census in 1933, making 
small changes in the preliminary figures published in our August Crop Report: 


Numbers of pigs 
(Head). 


Classification 

1-V11-1933 

r-vn-1932 

Increase ( 4 -) 
or decreased— 1 
(1932 = 100) 

Boars for reproduction. 

13.949 

12,687 

4- 

9.9 

Sows for reproduction (excluding those for 

fattening). 

523,281 

460,984 


13.5 

of which; 

from 6 months to i year. 

183,700 

149,885 

+ 

22.6 

I year old and over ......... 

339.581 

311,099 

+ 

9.2 

Other pigs (including sows for fattening) , . 

2.776,S93 

2,608,785 

+ 

6.4 

of which: 

pigs up 8 weeks old. 

845.625 

770.354 

+ 

9.8 

pigs from 8 weeks to 6 months old . . 


1,431.531^ 


lO.O 

pigs 6 months old and over. 

356.645 

406,900. 

— 

12.4 

Total . . 

3.314.123 

3,082,456 

+ 

7.5 
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Livestock in Guatemala, 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Guatemala 
in 1932 compared with the figures for 1931 and 1930. 


Classification 

EJstimate 

1932 

Estimate 

1931 

Census 

1930 

Horses . 

.... 65,136 

56.523 

63.117 

of which : 




^ ^ ^ [Male. 

Pure hreeds • _ , 

1 Female. 

. M 4 

. 150 

— 

— 

„ , , f Male. 

Native breeds _ 

[ Female. 

• • * • 34,709 

• • • • 30,133 

— 

— 

Asses and mules . 

.... 50,996 

34,065 

37*049 

of which: 




^ [ Male. 

Pure breeds ( ^ , 

( Female. 

.... 281 

. • . • 330 

— 

__ 

f Male. 

Native breeds , 

1 Female. 

.... 14,120 

.... 16,265 

— 

— 

Cattle . 

.... 369,253 

3S7.407 

416,397 

of which: 




^ , (Male. 

Pure breedvS _ . 

1 Female. 

.... 2,371 

. . • ' 3,793 

— 

_ 

( Male. 

Native breeds; _ . 

[ Female. 

.... 150,560 

.... 212,529 

— 

— 

Sheep . 

.... 165,651 

I46,y8g 

183.537 

of which: 




^ ^ ^ ( Male. 

Pure breeds ; _ . 

[ Female. 

.... 59 

.... 164 

_ 

— 

^ Male. 

Native breeds 1 

.... 45,234 

.... 120,174 

— 

— 

Goats . 

.... 17,945 

16,206 

21,4^3 

of which ; 




Male. 

.... 6,428 

— 

— 

Female. 

.... 11,517 

— 

— 

Pigs .. . . 

.... 8g,4i6 

87,49^ 

79*^5^ 

of which: 




Male. 

.... 43 > 42 i 

— 

— 


.... 45,995 

— 

— 


This table shows that, save for horses and pigs, there has been' decrease 
in 1932, particularly noticeable for cattle. 
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Livestock in Haiti. 

In the following table are given the nnmbers of livestock in Haiti during the 
last five years. 


Classification 

1933 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Horses. 

400.000 

350,000 

310.000 

280.000 

250,000 

Cattle. 

100,000 

92,000 

90,000 

80,000 

75.000 

Sheep. 

15,000 ! 

12.000 

10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

Goats. 

300,000 

280,000 

260,000 

240,000 

220.000 

Asses . 

600.000 

400,000 

380,000 

340,000 

340,000 

Mules. 

60,000 

60,000 

58,000 

55.000 

50,000 

Pigs. 

250,000 

260,000 

240,000 

220,000 

200.000 


Save for pigs 1932 shows a distinct increase for all species over the record 
figures of 1931. 


Livestock in Egypt i). 


Years 

Cattle 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Goats 

N 

Pigs 

Buffaloes 

Camels 

1933 2 ). 

912.018 

33,998 

753,346 

18,789 

1.344.681 

679.749 

13,205 

856,610 

153,898 

1932 3 ). 

908,911 

34.243 

794,567 

18,438 

1,344,287 

664.113 

11,403 

882,465 

155,811 

1931 4 ). 

792,103 

35,714 

741,222 

20,527 

1.239.111 

636,028 

18,404 

821,835 

162,470 

1930 4 ) . 

776,008 

35.866 

763,321 

21,105 

1,129,033 

643.916 

17,651 

795,546 

166,297 

1929 4 ). 

800,853 

38,369 

759,097 

21.743 

1,002,596 

731,08! 

12,630 

822,594 

172,385 

1928 4 ) . 

791,757 

35,768 

761,790 

23,392 

1,179,538 

548,493 

14.840 

788,491 

180,470 

1927 4 ). 

739.524 

37,651 

750,031 

21,153 

1,232,220 

622.339 

20,854 

757,901 

179,141 

1926 4 ). 

721,738 

36,467 

738,662 

22,858 

1,143,554 

529,972 

16,677 

763,134 

171,093 

1925 4 ) . 

676,994 

34,019 

709,789 

21,480 

1,091,016 

455,054 

13,255 

722,943 

159,345 

1924 4 ). 

689.237 

37,421 

715,255 

22,410 

1,084,703 

454,640 

13,053 

727,027 

151,197 


i) Excluding animals belonging to the British forces. — 2) Census taken in January. — 3) Census taken in February. 
— 4) Census taken in September. 


Stock slaughtered in New Zealand. 

The following are the numbers of stock slaughtered at abattoirs, meat- 
export works, bacon-factories and ordinary registered slaughterhouses through¬ 
out the Dominion during the year ended 31 March 1933 in comparison with 
the corresponding numbers for the preceding four years. These figures do not 
include stock slaughtered on farms. 

Cattle Calves Sheep l^ambs Suine 


1932-33 . ^ 393,608 599,335 3,569,593 9,718,535 532,123 

1931-32 . 322,942 593,029 4,464,894 8,689,196 430,914 

1930-31. 326,136 55^,762 3,563,952 8,092,795 450,490 

1929-30 . .. 362,968 440,374 3,420,282 6,594,635 485,907 

192S-29 . 403,330 394,987 2,980,066 6,149,482 470,493 
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Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State : Milk production shows some reduction as the result of the 
dry season. 

France : Owing to the drought, which persisted up to the end of September and 
the resulting shortage of grass, the condition of livestock is mediocre. Many animals 
have been sold young or half-fattened for slaughter. 

Dairy production is small. Owing to the poor production of fodder and roots, 
which has already, in some cases, been used to supplement grazing, winter suppUes 
appear to be quite insulhcient. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the drought has 
made it impossible to maintain milk yields at their normal level even when hand-feeding 
has been resorted to. 

Scotland the calm, dry, bright weather that was general throughout most of 
the month, with moderate temperatures enabled livestock of all classes to make 
satisfactory progress, despite the rather bare condition of the pastures. Water was 
scarce on many farms. Feeding cattle made good progress generally although they 
did not thrive so well as they did during August and, where water was short, they were 
reported to be in only fair condition; some will be marketed unfinished. Dairy cows 
on some farnivS are perhaps not in as good condition as is usual at this season and the 
milk yield has fallen oh slightly, but, where necessary, extra hand-feeding has been 
provided. vSheep made satisfactory progress and conditions were suitable for fattening 
lambs. 

In Northern Ireland store cattle have thriven well and were in good condition 
and normal health at the end of September. Although the night temperature was 
low, the ground was dry and suitable for outliers. Dairy stock also maintained good 
condition and health throughout the month. The quantity of milk decreased considerably 
towards the end of the month and was generally a little below the average for the time 
of year. All classes of sheep were in good condition at the end of the month with 
the exception of mountain ewes and lambs, which were showing the effects of the 
scarcity of pasture. 

Argentina (Telegram of i8 October) : Health is excellent. 

United States : Developments in the cattle feeding situation to the end of Sep¬ 
tember, the short maize crop and high feed prices relative to fat cattle prices, pointed 
to a relatively small volume of cattle feeding in the winter of 1933-34 i^oth in the Com 
Belt and in most other important feeding States. 

The movement of feeder lambs into the Com Belt States to the end of September 
and reports as to probable feeding activities in the Western States indicate that the 
number of lambs to be fed this fall and winter will be somewhat smaller then during 
the feeding season of 1932-33. 

Algeria : In the first decade of October stock were suffering from scarcity of 
feed and insufficiency of water following on the drought, which was interrupted only 
by a few showers. Young animals naturally suffered especially. Good rains would 
still, however, suffice for recovery, 

Healtli was fairly good on the whole, tihough aphtic fever continued to be prevalent 
in some parts of the west and east and many milk cows suffer from pitoplasmosis. 
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Union of South Africa : With the exception of the Southwestern and West Coast 
districts of the Cape Province droughty conditions continued throughout the Union 
until the end of August, when showers fell in many of the inland areas of the Cape and 
Northern Provinces. 

It is doubtful, however, if the rainfall was sufficient to-afiord much relief in most 
areas owing to the parched condition of the veld. Nevertheless, general conditions 
definitely improved along the South Coast and in many of the Karroo districts. 

The serious plight of agriculture remained unrelieved over the inland districts of 
the Cape Northwest, in Bechuanaland and the Transvaal and Orange Free State. FJven 
in Natal farmers were concerned as to the future and it was expected that unless there 
were general rains during September there would be a serious shortage of feed and 
water for stock. 


LATEST NEWS. 

India (Telegram of 26 October): The second estimate of area under sugar-cane 
is 3,349,000 acres, an increase of 11.7 % on the second estimate of 1932-33 (2,998,000) 
and of 23.5 % on the average of the corresponding estimates in the five years ending 
1931-32 (2,711,000), 

The second estimate of area under groundnuts is 5,670,000 acres, against the cor¬ 
responding estimate of 5,000,000 in 1932-33, an increase of 13.4 %, and the five-year 
average of 4,362,000 acres, an increase of 30.0 %. 

Java and Madura : The following estimates have been received from the Govermnent: 



1933 

1933 

Average 

192^ to 1931 

1933 
■- 100 

1933 
Average 
r- 100 


Area (Thousand acres) 




Rice, irrigated. 

... 8,164 

8,062 

7,557 

101.3 

108.0 

Rice, unirrigated . . , . 

. . . 1,105 

1,056 

1,124 

104.6 

98.3 

Maize.. . 

. . . 

4,946 

4,663 

103.6 

109.9 

Potatoes.. 

. . , 42 

59 

49 

70.9 

85.1 

Groundnuts. 

... 526 

,530 

527 

99.3 

99.9 


Production (000 omitted) 




Rice, irrigated: 






Centals . 

. . . iiU 775 

113.832 

107,074 \ 

98.2 

104.4 

Bushels 

... 248,383 

252,956 

237,937 ( 

Rice, unirrigated: 






Centals . 

... 8,763 

8,983 

9,488 1 

97.6 

92.4 

Bushels . 

. , . 19,474 

19.963 

21,084 ( 

Maize: 






Centals . 

... 45,636 

41*939 

41,745 1 

108.8 

109.3 

Bushels . 

... 81,493 

74,891 

74,545 i 

Potatoes: 






Centals~ .. 

* - • U 543 

2,553 

1,942 \ 

60.4 

79.5 

Bushels . 

. . . 2,572 

4,255 

3,236 ) 

Groundnuts (shelled): 






Centals 

^ ^ •, 3,527 

3,560 

3,426 

99-1 

103.0 
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AUGUST 


Twelve months (August i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

li^XPORTS 1 

Imports |j 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1 1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries; 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental ^ loo lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

159 

101 

0 

0 

1,808 

1 5,688 

0 

0 

— 


Hungary. 

937 

395 

0 

0 

3,254. 

i 7,912 

2 

0 

— 

— 

ythuauia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Poland. 

31 

7 

0 

0 

855 

1.598 

483 

346 

w. 

— 

Rumania. 





24 

21.200 

9 

9 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

35 

126 

0 

0 

503 

8.796 

0 

0 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 





2) 10,862 

2) 39,820 

2) 1,373 

2) 1,257 

— 

— 


5,192 

13 

10.975 

2.339 

2 

7 

144,086 

11.502 

109,685 

52.805 

31 

75 

—p 


United States . . . 

591 

298 

5,582 

7,361 

— 

_ 

Argentina. 

9,764 

2,277 

— 

— 

76.302 

82,114 

1 ~ ^ 

— 

— • 

— 

Chile . 





9 

9 

858 

0 

— 

—- 

Turkey . 

97 

2 

0 

0 

260 

913 

0 

0 


1 —• 

Algeria . 

756 

1.369 

20 

62 

5,331 

4,837 

908 

1,462 


— 

French Morocco . . 

448 

20 

0 

7 

3,503 

8) 4,762 

35 

8) 90 

— 

— 

Tunis . 





3,389 

5,337 

344 

401 

— 

— 

Austmlia . 

^664 

1,318 

0 

0 

72.197 

73.793 

0 

0 

— 


Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

814 

888 

1,356 

2,172 

12.540 

7,313 

18,433 

21,006 

_ 

_ 

Austria . 

0 

0 

492 

348 

0 

0 

7,180 

6,415 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

112 

216 

2.436 

1,964 

2,163 

3,587 

25,704 

31.550 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

734 

869 

15 

9 

6,202 

8.719 

— 

— 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.484 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

256 

— 

— 

Irish Free >State . . 

0 

0 

926 

518 

40 

1 

8.373 

6.369 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

148 

77 

0 

0 

922 

428 

— 

— 

France. 

214 

0 

1,706 

6,521 

49 

9 

24.571 

52,259 

— 

— 

Or. Bril, and N. Irel. 

60 

46 

9,198 

10,320 

553 

1,206 

122,626 

137,664 

— 

•— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

805 

1,016 

0 

•0 

11,790 

14,116 

— 

— 

Italy. 

0 

0 

549 

648 

13 

18 

11.188 

22,573 

— 

— 

I^atvia. 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

18 

575 

— 

— 

Norway. 

0 

0 

300 

143 

0 

0 

3.552 

3,294 

—- 

— 

Netherlands .... 

2 

4 

1,462 

1,270 

514 

no 

15,622 

17.875 

— 

— 

Portugal. 





— 

505 

1.393 


— 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

97 

509 

13 

9 

1,940 

4,054 

— 

— 

Switzerland. 

4 

4 

933 

1,093 

15 

18 

11,473 

12,683 


— 

Czechoslovakia . , . 

0 

0 

79 

225 

2 

4 

6.594 

13,199 

— 

— 

Cliina. 




0 

"*183 

26,890 

”*179 

— 

— 

India. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

46 

1.060 

— 

— 

Japan . 



679 

401 


— 

11,667 

17,070 

— 

■— 

Syria and I^eljanon . 




278 

511 

, 254 

328 

— 

— 

Hgypt . 

Union of SouthAfrica 





9 

2 

: 4 

994 

— 

'— 





0 

2 

! 161 

1,034 

— 


New Zealand. , , . 





2) 423 

2) 0 

I2) 730 1 

2) 99 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

23,304 

20,089 

22,513 

28,479 

9)350,562 

! 432,283 

9)300,194 

391,617 

— 


Exporting Countries: 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Bul^ria . 

Hungary . 

Ivithuanla . 

Poland . 

4 

445 

0 

344 

9 

110 

2 

421 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

1,651 

35 

6.572 

990 

1.486 

9 

2,513 

0 

0 

0 

216 

0 

0 

0 

2 

123 

- 


Rumania. 




9 

1,678 

0 

— 


U. S. S. R. 

,.. 


11.* 


2) 5.199 

2) 23.638 

— 




Canada . 

90 

'*668 

0 

0 

1.605 

5.066 

0 

0 

— 


United States , , . 

2 

0 


— 

33 

622 

— 




Argentina. 

Turkey ...... 

Algeria. 

893 

62 

2 

68 

26 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,203 

348 

24 

5,09/ 

690 

29 

0 

0 

” 0 

0 



Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 

Austria. 

Belgitun. 

Denmark ... . 

Finland ... 

Prance ... 1 * ! 

Italy. 

I^atvia. 

Norway.. 

Netherlands .... 

Sweden. 

^taerland . , , . 
.Czechoslovakia. . . 
Totals , . . 

538 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

n 

2,395 

428 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

1314 

1,422 

2 

280 

657 

179 

22 

0 

0 

. 196 
582 
9 
4 
0 

3,353 

1,332 

75 

218 

721 

143 

121 

15 

0 
49 
516 
‘ 218 
26 
64 
3,498 

2,978 

0 

368 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

15 

0 

66 

22,347 

2,046' 

639 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

331 

26 

0 

7 

44,867 

7,390 

496 

2,463 

5,776 

1,426 

465 

265 

0 

2.943 

4,330 

271 

324 

99 

26,464 

12.103 

1.726 

2,709 

4,731 

1,202 

1,735 

157 

99 

3,415 

4,176 

1.334 

108 

5,124 

38,757 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries 
Germany .... 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria .... 

Spain. 

France. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Lithuania .... 

Poland. 

Rumania .... 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India. 

Turkey. 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Australia .... 


Importing Countries: 

Austria. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. 

_Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. I 

Greece. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Ceylon. 

China ....... 

Java and IVIadura . 
Indo-China .... 

Syria and Uetmion . 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Union of South Africa 
New Zealand. , . . 
ToteUs . . . 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . . ,. . . 
Spain ....... 

Hungary. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . , 

Argentina. 

Chile. 

India. 

Syria and Lebanon' . 

Turkey . 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis. 

Australia. 


Importing Countries: 
Germany . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgima 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece.: . 

Italy . .. 

Norway,. 

Netherlands . * . . 
vSwitzeriand .... 

Yugoslavia .... 

Algeria ...... 

Totals . . . 


AUGUST 1 

Twelve months (August i-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 

Exports I 

IMPORTS 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

ms 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933-33 

1931-33 

1933-33 1 

1931-32 1 

1931-32 

1931-33 


Wheat j&our. — Thousand centals (i 

centals 

= 100 lb,). 


271 

0 

7 

7 

2,229 

6iJ 

68 

229J 

— 

_ 

4 

4 

11 

13 

53 

73 

66 

51 

— 

— 

4 

13 

0 

0 

55 

752 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

463 

119 

73 

46 

4,162 

4,764 

529 

262 

— 

— 

no 

64 

0 

0 

864 

2.130 

0 

0 

— 


183 

485 

33 

18 

3,695 

2,235 

304 

287 

— 

— 

4 

2 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

13 

0 

0 

234 

511 

0 

4 

— 

— 





13 

855 

2 

0 

— 

— 

2 

4 

0 

0 

57 

104 

0 

0 

— 

— 

941 

648 

13 

2 

9.566 

10.551 

49 

40 

— 

— 

708 

814 

0 

0 

8.470 

15,091 

2 

0 

— 

— 

97 

62 

_ 

— 

1,620 

1,548 

— 

— 

— 

■— 





4 

26 

476 

0 

— 

— 

20 

42 

0 

0 

340 

836 

2 

0 

— 

— 

586 

320 

2 

0 

6,094 

3,470 

15 

106 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

<— 

— 

62 

40 

4 

2 

520 

157 

71 

57 

— 

— 





172 

146 

55 

22 

— 


838 

697 

0 

0 

12.553 

13,995 

0 

0 



0 

0 

24 

46 

2 

7 

578 

1,261 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

68 

75 

18 

13 

794 

1,290 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

15 

— 

— 

0 

0 

231 

368 

2 

26 

1,797 

4,050 

— 

— 

0 

0 

104 

117 

0 

0 

1.239 

1,596 

— 

— 

366 

489 

M71 

758 

4,200 

5,628 

9.495 

11,224 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

22 

66 

— 

— 

0 

0 

53 

68 

4 

9 

1,135 

1.358 

— 

— 

0 

9 

108 

64 

24 

71 

933 

723 

— 

— 







218 

201 

— 

■— 

0 

” 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

37 

— 

— 

0 

0 

9 

49 

7 

9 

437 

1,182 


— 



26 

33 

— 

... 

384 

401 

— 

— 





1.193 


5,741 

’i‘l44 

— 

— 

'll 




— 


957 


— 

— 




— 

... 

342 

388 

— 






99 

93 

802 

397 

— 

— 





2 

0 

205 

2,430 


—• 

0 

0 

0 

9 

18 

8) 154 

84 

8) 62 


— 



t * • 


2 

2 

7 

15 


—■ 





2 ) 2 

3) 2 

3) 229 

2 ) 214 

— 

— 

4,667 

3,827 

"i ,937 

’i ,*681 

19) 55,116 

63,386 

I 9 ) 213O6 1 24,114 

— 

— 


Barley. — Thousand centals (i centals = loo lb.). 


84 

20 

0 

0 1 

172 

406 

0 

0 

— 

— 

11 

0 

0 

0 

53 

15 

0 

0 

— 

— 

150 

11 

0 

0 

1,504 

55 

0 

7 

— 

— 

71 

101 

0 

0 

3,558 

3.146 

0 

0 

— 

— 





11,771 

15,913 

0 

0 


— 

9 

”*130 

0 

0 

3.516 

2,112 

2 

2 

— 

— 



— 


3 ) 7,665 

2 ) 17,739 

— 



— 

**29 

”*743 

0 

0 

2,588 

6.499 

0 

0 

__ 

— 

207 

456 

— 


4,398 

2.524 

— 


— 

— 

428 

18 



8.774 

6.418 

— 

— 

—, 

— 





439 

492 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

2 

■” 18 

0 

4 

666 

20 

0 


— 





33 

384 

337 

104 

— 

— 

“l85 

■'*154 

0 

”* 0 

990 

2.996 

0 

0 

— 

— 





152 

2 

0 

271 

— . 

— 

”569 

*”509 

— 

— 

3.594 



— 

— 

— 





2,758 

'”820 

40 

556 

—‘ 

— 

*267 

7 

0 

0 

1.420 

1,614 

0 

0 



0 

0 

342 

344 

4 

18 

3,763 

15.970 


__ 

0 

0 

106 

117 

0 

0 

1.982 

2,075 

— 

— 

49 

139 

941 

538 

1.400 

1.676 

9,085 

9,396 

— 

— 

0 

4 

117 

163 

461 

474 

2.231 

3,331 

— 

— 

0 

0 

66 

0 

2 

26 

139 

483 

— 

— 

0 

0 

461 

622 

4 

15 

7,641 

9,482 

— 

— 

4 

7 

1,034 

853 

40 

31 

13,558 

14,039 

— 

— 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

20 

172 

— 

— 

0 

0 

31 

24 

0 

Q 

957 

800 

— 

— 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

159 

794 


— 

0 

0 

1.001 

547 

112 

, 262 

8.810 

9,112 

— 

— 

0 

0 

35 

159 


2 

4,268 

2,989 


— 

37 

0 

0 

0 

95 

13 

4 

37 

— 

— 

168 

26 

143 

351 

159 

620 

2,017 

2,520 

— 

— 

2,268 

2,327 

4304 

3,718 

10 ) 52,072 

64,988 

55,033 

72 ,i 40 

— 
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COUNTRIES 

August 

TwEr.vE MONTHS (August i-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1 2932 

1 X932-33 

1 1931-32 

1932-33 

1 r93i'32 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 



Oats 

• — Thousand centals (i cental =a- 100 lb.). 



Irish Free State . , 

2 

2 

0 

0 

55 

73 

9 

218 



Hungary. 

95 

0 

0 

0 

465 

7 

0 

2 



Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

_ 


Poland. 

13 

2 

0 

0 

306 

62 

0 

0 

_ 


Rumania. 

... 

‘*‘104 



639 

293 

0 

0 

_ 


Czechoslovakia . , . 

73 

0 

0 

3,038 

884 

0 

57 

_ 

_ 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



Canada . 

82 

271 

0 

108 

3,766 

4.628 

683 

655 

_ 

_ 

United Slates . . . 

46 

357 

2 

0 

1,217 

897 

29 

22 

_ 


Argentina. 

769 

690 

— 


10,384 

16,486 



_ 

__ 

Chile. 





227 

282 

0 

0 


_ 

Algeria. 

7 

13 

7 

9 

130 

295 

57 

384 



Tunis. 

... 




126 

212 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

Australia. 

4 

18 

0 

0 

93 

108 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

57 

0 

35 

4 

234 

9 

423 

223 

_ 


Austria. 

0 

0 

49 

71 

0 

0 

639 

1.464 



Belgium. 

0 

2 

13 

71 

7 

37 

877 

1,504 

__ 


Denmark. 

7 

0 

53 

9 

71 

66 

375 

500 



Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

_ 

_ 

Finland. 

0 

0 

35 

9 

2 

20 

163 

55 

_ 

_ 

France . 

0 

0 

40 

320 

4 

7 

1,155 

3,214 


_ 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

0 

331 

600 

24 

203 

6.347 

8.494 


_ 

Italy. 

0 

0 

71 

64 

0 

0 

2.683 

4,074 

_ 

_ 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

7 

— 


Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

2 

13 

273 

_ 

_ 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

165 

165 

26 

.44 

2,610 

2,383 

— 


Sweden. 

0 

7 

46 

86 

46 

*181 

580 

1,105 

— 

_ 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

187 

258 

0 

2 

4,899 

5,033 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

1,157 

1,466 

1,034 

1,781 

20,873 

24,820 

21,544 

29,676 

- 

- 




Maize* — Thousand centals {i centals = 100 lb.). 









Ten months 


Twelve months 

Exporting Countries: 





(November i-August 31 ) 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Bulgaria ..... 

79 

90 

0 

0 

3.139 

2,524 

0 

0 

2,890 

0 

Rumania. 


*•. 



I) 32,064 

t) 28.501 

1 ) 0 

I) 2 

34,421 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

‘i.*060 

0 

0 

0 

11.909 

1,550 

0 

26 

1,825 

26 

United States . , . 

223 

366 

7 

9 

3.360 

1,896 

79 

198 

3,084 

220 

Argentina. 

10.838 

14,242 

— 

— 

83,805 

154,860 


— 

176,057 


Brazil. 



,— 


I) 0 

i) 0 


— ’ 

2 

_ 

Java and Madura . 

18 

•••93 


— 

1.446 

2,291 

— 

— 

2,436 

.... 

Indo~China .... 



— 

— 

I) 3,508 

I) 1.731 

— 

— 

3.459 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 





I) 4 

I) 7 

1 ) 227 

1 ) 33 

7 

37 

Turkey. 

”*53 

i * * >5 

0 

0 

265 

328 

0 

0 

373 

0 

Egypt . 





i) 207 

i) 9 

i) 4 

1 ) 40 

15 

46 

Union of South Afr. 

0 

j *'*525 

0 

0 

3,510 

2,427 

0 

0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

^ 0 

456 

1,310 

0 

0 

5,467 

14.989 

0 

17,007 

Austria. 

0 

0 

1,149 

432 

0 

0 

10,060 

6,601 

0 

7,628 

Belgium. 

93 

42 

1,528 

1,883 

924 

1,213 

15.049 

16,032 

1,385 

18,700 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

866 

1,920 

0 

0 

12,573 

19,634 

. 0 

21,231 

Spain. 

0 

0 

289 

293 

0 

0 

1,770 

5,953 

0 

6,931 

Irish . Free State . . 

0 

0 

992 

1,248 

0 

0 

6,078 

11,383 

0 

13,658 

Finland. 

0 

0 

229 

115 

0 

0 

1,023 

450 

0 

582 

France . 

0 

2 

1,151 

3,181 

2 

26 

14,224 

20,739 

26 

25,860 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

198 

322 

5,203 

5,908 

1,559 

2,734 

48,087 

52:468 

3,208 

64,058 

Greece. . . 

0 

0 

7 

22 

0 

0 

604 

3,360 

0 

3,382 

Hungary. ..... 

518 

0 

0 

220 

4,277 

62 

0 

873 

93 

939 

Italy. 

137 

0 

209 

1,437 

1,905 

4 

1,768 

14,917 

7 

15,737 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

337 

604 

0 

0 

2,932 

3,519 

0 

4,092 

Netherlands .... 

2 

11 

2,621 

2,923 

73 

198 

27,697 

31.628 

223 

36,892 

Poland'. 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

77 

108 

0 

126 

Portugal. 



» # 

”*736 

— 

— 

I) 992 

i) 974 

— 

1,407 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

719 

0 

0 

4,548 

5,384 

0 

6,!35 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

121 

430 

0 

2 

1,678 

2.943 

2 

3.717 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

600 

388 

0 

0 

3,053 

9.493 

0 

9,958 

Canada . 

0, 

4 

240 

154 

20 

13 

3.794 

3,283 

13 

3,891 

Japan....... 



0 

0 

— 


42 

1,693 


U696 

Tunis 

... 

... 



I) 0 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 322 

0 

324. 

Totals . . . 

13,219 

15,712 

16,728 

23,226 

151,977 

200,376 

161,826 

227,0^ 

234417 

264490^ 

>i„-.: „ , 


1) See liotes page 742, 
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COUNTRII3S 

August 

Eight months (January i-August 31 ; 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1933 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1933 

1933 1 

1932 1 

1933 

1932 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice« 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Spain. 

66 

44 

0 

0 

163 

551 

0 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

181 

137 

7 

9 

2.745 

2,224 

97 

40 

3,505 

55 

United States . , . 

75 

134 

33 

2 

1,067 

1,929 

205 

130 

2,586 

190 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

i) 262 

I) 520 

— 

— 

615 


India. 

3,567 

i842 

7 

26 

33,083 

37.997 

291 

463 

48.001 

683 

Indo-China. 



— 

— 

i) 19,842 

I) 16,751 

— 

— 

26.983 


Siam. 

iiu 

3.084 

— 

— 

24,948 

■ 22.461 

— 

— 

34.106 

— 

JGgypt . 





I) 1,272 

I) 168 

I) 7 

I) 708 

1,032 

210 

Importing Countries; 











Cermany. 

86 

115 

827 

708 

626 

750 

5,038 

5,227 

1,047 

8.481 

Austria. 

0 

0 

42 

55 

0 

0 

408 

355 

0 

549 

Belgium . 

7 

20 

172 

108 

51 

157 

886 

822 

201 

1.213 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

108 

75 

0 

139 

Estonia . 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

9 

11 

— 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

40 

37 

2 

46 

France . 

29 

57 

1,193 

787 

595 

540 

8.120 

5,326 

860 

8,327 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

29 

9 

203 

174 

99 

130 

1,737 

1.753 

163 

2.747 

Greece . 

— 

— 

42 

31 

_ 

— 

315 

353 

— 

540 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

40 

26 

0 

0 

315 

262 

6 

465 

Datvia . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

24 

9 

0 

18 

Dithuania . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

11 

II 

0 

20 

Norway . 

0 1 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

62 

51 ‘ 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

108 ! 

132 

174 

55 

884 

1.098 

2,815 

1,634 

1,854 

2,639 

Poland . 

13 

22 

205 

231 

95 

236 

1,193 

1,025 

317 

1,027 

Portugal . 

— 






I) 441 

1 ) 589 


875 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

104 

90 

— 

90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

24 

22 

0 

0 

417 

249 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

101 

112 

0 

0 

849 

736 

0 

1.096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

26 

51 

0 

2 

337 

320 

2 

494 

Canada . 

4 

0 

62 

15 

13 

9 

509 

498 

9 

593 

Clule. 


— 





1 ) 95 

I) , 146 

— 

187 

Cevlon . 

0 

0 

1,032 

i,008 

2 

2 

6,918 

7,416 

4 

10,384 

China . 





1 ) 24 

i) 33 

I) 20,424 

1 ) 20,468 

49 

29,970 

Java and Madura . 

44 

0 



93 

24 

1 ) 2,339 

X) 2,183 

71 

3,303 

Japan . 

7 

9 

284 

249 

302 

628 

2,116 

2,295 

1,034 

3,369 

Syria and Lebanon . 


T - - 



i) 0 

I) 0 

i) 254 

1 ) 205 

0 

392 

Turkey . 

0 

0 

26 

7 

0 

0 

49 

60 

0 

93 

Algeria . 

0 

0 

9 

7 

15 

9 

157 

137 

9 

196 

Tunis. 





i) 0 

1 ) 0 

i) 18 

i) 29 

0 

40 

Union of South Africa 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 582 

1 ) 489 

0 

895 

Australia. 

’■‘24 

7 

7 1 

0 

119 

62 

33 

33 

86 

49 

New Zealand. . , , 





2 ) 0 

I) 0 ; 

2 ) 46 

2 ) 40 

0 

64 

Totals . . . 

■i454 

**6,612 

“ 4,549 

3,709 

86,300 

86,231 1 

57,369 

54,325 

123,407 

80,457 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. — Thousand centals {i cental = 100 lb.). 



Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

4 

Lithuania . 

2 

4 

0 

0 

51 

108 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Argentina . 

2,037 

3,435 


— 

22,979 

29,767 

— 

— 

44,540 

— 

India . 

1,078 

112 

0 

0 

3,250 

1,124 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tunis . 





I) 2 

I) 9 

I) 0 

I) 0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries; 











Germany. 

0 

2 

403 

1,008 

29 

11 

6,019 

6,279 

20 

9,841 

Belgium. 

4 

2 

181 

278 

46 

117 

2.161 

2,262 

139 

3,671 

Denmark . 

— 

— 

40 

64 

— 


346 

348 


534 

.Spain . 

— 

— 

35 

35 

— 

— 

220 

344 

— 

494 

Finland . 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

57 

33 

0 

75 

France . 

0 

0 

496 

463 

4 

4 

4.063 

3.349 

7 

5,187 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 

0 

2 

397 

822 

4 

2 

3,669 

5,456 

4 

8,162 

Greece. . 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

0 

79 

44 

0 

88 

Hungary . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

31 

0 

9 

29 

ttaly. 

0 

0 

119 

79 

0 

0 

1,076 

902 

0 

1,510 

Datvia.' 

: 0 

0 

4 

4 

31 

20 

64 

40 

53 

75 

Norway. 

0 

0 

73 

55 

0 

0 

306 

249 

0 

403 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

717 

858 

35 

71 

5,992 

6.451 

75 

9.912 

Poland . . 

0 

0 

9 

24 

0 

2 

269 

132 

4 

271 

Swed^ . 


-- 

49 

79 

— 


628 

730 

— 

957 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

15 

62 

2 

2 

302 

434 

2 

798 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

^ 9 

11 

0 

0 

60 

71 

0 

115 

. Canada . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

243 

2 

0 

256 

205 

256 

' tlnited States , . . 

— 

.... 

996 

11 



3.878 

3.126 


4,502 

Japan. . . . ... 

— 

— 

29 

2 

— 

— 

262 

110 

— 

148 

Australia ..... 

0 

0 

44 

141 

0 

0 

293 

388 

0 

450 

Totals . . . 

3423 

3,561 

1 3,635 

4,004 

26,676 

31,250 

29,790 

31,004 

46,982 

47,482 


1 ) 2 ) See ttote* page 742, 
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COUNTRIES 


EIOHT MONTHS (Jamuary-i August si) J^ry ^-^^ 31 ) 


Exports Imports 


Exporting Countries: 

Austria. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State , . 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

Datvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Sweden. 

U. S. S. R. 

Argentina. 

India. 

Syria and Eebanon . 

Australia. 

New Zealand. . . . 

Importing Countries: 

Oermany. 

Belgium. 

Spain . 

France . 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Switzerland .... 
Czeclioslovalda . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 

Japan . 

Algeria ...... 

Bgypt . 

Tunis. 

Totals . . . 


Butter. — (Thousand lb.) 


24 

115 

2 

33 

924 

487 

152 

780 

1,565 

29,681 

27.307 

249 

0 

229,961 

241,806 

705 

855 

347,886 

2,527 

3,183 

0 

0 

13,406 

19,147 

0 

0 

27,626 

8.849 

4,467 

7 

n 

38,145 

23,462 

13 

2,597 

36,932 

2,167 

2.595 

99 

0 

17,331 

23,552 

351 

0 

32,020 

498 

437 

0 

0 

4,727 

2,544 

0 

0 

4,495 

3,889 

4,971 

0 

0 

24,33; 

27,335 

0 

0 

41,002 

3,278 

3,219 

0 

0 

14.727 

15,018 

0 

0 

21,883 

0 

. 57 

2 

4 

761 

1,898 

97 

73 

2,421 

3,737 

3,166 

79 

198 

48.348 

24,174 

816 

8,722 

44,926 

450 

71 

0 

243 

1,978 

2,608 

2 

417 

2,707 

4,079 

2,520 

22 

4 

21,863 

20,494 

49 

22 

29,875 





3) 18.422 

2) 22.401 

—- 

— 

68,198 

*"l76 

‘i’718 

— 

... 

19,299 

36,822 

— 

— 

55,923 

13 

11 

44 

15 

128 

159 

304 

269 

262 



— 

— 

I) 66 

I) 174 

I) 955 

I) 1,221 

315 

*5,567 

*10,812 

0 

0 

111,715 

126,612 

2 

0 

229.105 

16,681 

17,648 

— 

— ■ 

178.890 

145,080 


— ' 

244,796 

0 

9 

11,612 

11,557 

1 

II 

159 

80,890 

97,795 

478 

126 

181 

1,096 

2,394 

505 

1,634 

18,179 

33,713 

1,841 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

33 

4 

26 

44 

558 

723 

126 

146 

4,674 

5,077 

16,180 

15,468 

7.921 

798 

1,025 

91.682 

77,603 

7,185 

31,196 

687,188 

634,940 

35,693 



42 

55 

— 

— 

362 

829 

— 

20 

26 

26 

40 

728 

697 

1,455 

3,344 

827 

0 

0 

13 

15 

2 

4 

829 

6,898 

7 

0 

0 

11 

75 

2 

26 

465 

2,130 

26 

110 

721 

4 

0 

342 

3,093 

1,369 

185 

3,505 

77 

258 

115 

44 

705 

1,182 

873 

772 

1,607 



24 

29 

... 

— 

412 

406 

— 

.. 






I) 5,670 

I) 5,384 

— 



9 

4 

_ 

... 

203 

101 

— 

0 

2 

271 

49 

13 

I) 26 

3,007 

2,509 

35 





I) 218 

342 

1) 470 

I) 467 

384 





i) 4 

I) 2 

I) 1,036 

I) 697 

4 

80/485 

.86/251 

105^35 

92/519 

759,432 

777,244 

822,038 I 

820,580 

1,244309 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Italy. 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . , . 
Yugoslavia , . , , 

Canada . 

Australia. 

New Zealand. . . . 

importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Irish Free State . . 

France . 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece.. 

Hungary, ..... 
Portugal ..... 

Sweden. 

United States . . . 

India. 

Java and Madura . 
Syria and I,ebanon. 

Algeria. 

®Sypt . V . . . , 

Tunis.. . 

Totals . . . 


Cheese. — (Thousand lb.;. 


176 

198 

0 

0 

1,129 


805 


0 


2ji 

2,601 

4 

1,415 

959 

4 

2 

13,391 


8,391 


49 


97 

14,535 

130 

'725 

558 

0 

0 

5,527 


4,599 


18 


11 

7,225 

26 

2,829 

4,769 

778 

622 

33,554 


40,475 


6,314 


5,432 

66,399 

8,772 

231 

168 

0 

0 

952 


1,124 


2 


2 

1,768 

7 

492 

229 

11 

11 

2,491 


2,158 


106 


143 

3,644 

240 

14 114 

16,149 

49 

86 

95,000 


111,689 


474 


686 

170,061 

1,076 

15 

' 33 

22 

35 

123 


558 


298 


368 

767 

586 

3,514 

3,461 

227 

i 375 

29,663 


27,430 


2,138 


3,292 

43,702 

4,755 

115 

384 

240 

260 

1,647 


4,257 


1,870 


1,956 

6,124 

3,071 

392 

276 

4 

7 

1,728 


1,263 


46 


106 

2,617 

150 

6,557 

16,716 

119 

53 

24,355 


41,784 


509 


664 

86.940 

1,166 

*262 

'478 

4 

0 

6,455 


3,710 


40 


11 

8.801 

60 

13.969 

11,155 

0 

0 

155,653 


130,776 


4 


2 

199,378 

2 

187 

295 

8,029 

10,338 

" 2,743 


2,542 


60.724 


68,685 

4,237 

103,688 

293 

514 

'146 

181 

2,90! 


2,127 


1,598 


2,745 

3,982 

3,732 

35 

37 

4,974 

4,502 

236 


373 


31,453 


29,575 

551 

45,660 

7 

15 

216 

249 

613 


183 


1,305 


1,371 

238 

2,480 

2 

2 

2 

198 

2 


29 


322 


1,442 

37 

2,019 

1,623 

1,605 

3,012 

4,896 

16,568 


18.484 


33,596 


32, f 

29,211 

52.146 

’538 

646 

30,446 

27,829 

4,275 


4,713 


228.195 


223,829 

7,242 

336,733 

68 

18 

15 

40 

1 


no 


677 


1,248 

620 

1,753 

4 

2 

0 

0 

33 


29 


11 


11 

33 

11 








i) 

214 

I) 

247 

— 

608 



*** 68 

'‘*82 

_ 




520 

564 

— 

1,045 

~106 

0 

*"104 

Q 

3,100 

93 

4,383 

73 

988 

0 


1,005 

2 


32.326 

642 


33,213 

569 

1,490 

2 

55,629 

950 






1) 

970 

1) 

869 

—• 

1,642 





i) 15 

I) 

22 

I) 

939 


509 

68 

1.195, 

i 

7 

“*847 

*1,067 

88 


104 

7,233 


6,067 

159 

11,100 




i) 86 

1) 

134 

i) 

3,020 

t) 

2.549 

254 

5,260 

... 


.. > 

■ .* 

'i) 33 

1) 

7 

i) 

1,570 


1,164 

13 

2,191 

47,673 

58/778 

52/406 

5^*289 

1 402,930 

408,S83 


417,243 


420,295 

662,699 

652,887 


1 ) 2 ) See notes page 742.’ 




















































August 


Twelve months (August i-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 1 

I Exports 

1 Import, s | 

j EXI'ORTS 

j Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1 1932 1 

1 1932-33 

1 1931-32 

1932-33 

1 1931-32 

1931-33 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 
United States . . . 

2,899 

2,471 

Cottoi 

49 

1, — Th( 

35 

iusand ce: 

45.676 

ntals (i c 

46,789 

:eutal = I 

653 

0 

0 

0 _ 



Argentina. 

93 

117 

— 

— 

567 

602 


— 

__ 


Brazil . 



— 

— 

22 

183 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

India . 

688 

333 

88 

37 

10,617 

7,075 

924 

2,249 


_ 

Egypt . 


... 



3 ) 5.774 

7,500 

z) 0 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

no 

137 

805 

439 

1.259 

1,640 

9.467 

8,327 



Austria. 

1 0 

0 

53 

24 

0 

0 

432 

553 


_ 

Belgium. 

37 

22 

187 

84 

298 

348 

1.896 

1,349 

_ 


Denmark. 

— 

— 

20 

4 

_ 


143 

134 

_ 


Spain . 

4 

2 

no 

159 

15 

22 

2,211 

2,070 

_ 

_ 

Estonia. 

1 0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

60 

75 

_ 


Finland. 

0 

0 

18 

i 9 

0 

0 

174 

159 

_ 


France. 

37 

26 

534 

240 

368 

494 

7,211 

4,286 


. ■ 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

40 

40 

1,133 

955 

514 

485 

12,798 

12,452 

_ 

_ 

Greece. 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

174 

192 


_ 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

42 

26 

0 

0 

410 

333 



Italy . 

0 

1 0 

335 

243 

0 

0 

4,178 

4,037 

. 

_ 

Datvia. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

88 

51 

_ 

_ _ 

Norway. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 j 

0 

55 

44 

_ 

__ 

Netherlands .... 

2 

0 

55 

44 

7 

7 

763 

858 


. 

Poland. 

0 

2 

130 

108 

15 

22 

1,228 

1,074 

. 

_ 

Portugal . 

— 

— 





I) 437 

i) 434 


— 

Sweden. 

—1 

— 

“51 

"'24 

_ 

_ 

527 

564 



Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

37 

29 

2 i 

4 

571 

505 



Czechoslovakia . . . 

7 

9 

106 

121 

106 1 

137 

1,768 

2,002 

__ 

,. „ 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

24 

24 

0 

0 

194 

201 



Canada . 

— 

— 

106 

62 



988 

974 


— 

China . 

— 

— 



_ 

— 

2,806 

. 

— 

Japan .. . 

42 

0 

Y .612 

'■^8 

401 

1.041 

1 9,806 

i 6,484 

_ 


Algeria . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1 7 

7 



Totals . . . 

3,959 

3,159 

4,922 

3,301 

65,648 

66,353 

57,163 

60,034 

- 

- 


Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

Hungary. 

1 


’\ 6 ) 


Argentina . 

Chile ... 

India. 

Syria and I^ebanon. 

Algeria. 

Egypt 


Un. of S. Africa { jj 
Australia. 


New Zealand. 


/«) 

• *U) 


i a] 
•‘I &) 

Importing Countries: 
Gertnany. , . . | 
Austria . . 

Belgium . . 


- Denmarh 
Spain . . 
Finland . 
France . 

Gr, Brit, and 
Greece. . . 

Italy . , . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 


Poland . v 
Sweden . . 
/Switzerland , 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
. Canada . . 
United States 
Japan. , 

Tunis , . . . 

Totals. 


{fi 


2.793 

937 

115 

128 

Twelve m 

15,545 

1,268 

500 

99 

93 

3.684 

13,433 

11,920 



327,875 

1,111 

913 

— 

— 

16,464 


‘■i.'ns 

— 

— 

I) 21,045 

*^366 

362 

474 

50,559 





I) 3,757 

'i.b69 

"622 

"*172 

‘"154 

10,695 

'l618 


... 


I) 3,560 

‘^739 


0 

260,257 

311 

516 


22 

6.429 

6,539 

6,984 

"*141 

11 

860,134 

5,108 

4,332 

0 

4 

76,842 

2.934 

1,781 

0 

0 

223.812 

‘ 3,940 

' 5,723 

0 

9 

65,202 

386 

192 

19.518 

16,872 

3.763 

855 

668 

4.041 

2,965 

8,695 

24 

0 

736 

948 

245 

7.747 

1,742 

13,816 

9,449 

96,336 

1,969 

1,819 

331 

335 

22.902 

4 

7 

549 

291 

273 

306 

245 

1.351 

1,184 

2,571 1 

0 

0 

425 

251 

79 

3.618 

3,214 

36.908 

20.058 

42,911 

35,539 

24,456 

46,108 

30.629 

425,553 

134 

132 

174 

97 

849 

201 

40 

7,727 

6.733 

705 

373 

176 

1.446 

946 

4,830 

no 

51 

185 

187 

1,032 

384 

179 

591 

827 

3.280 

126 

68 

598 

884 

1,243 

101 

82 

4,996 

2.090 

1.424 

— 


1,601 

915 


46 

n 

1.071 

1,089 

317 

132 

26 

3.519 

1,257 

1,473 

}8 

13 

478 

331 

161 

1,451 

705 

1.486 

434 i 

6,775 

0 

545 

40,060 

6921 

■ 459 

15 

0 

11,314 

9,341 I 

88 

101,029 

78^6 

IWIS 

109,700 

r) 377 

2,572,201 


Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 


Twelve Montrs (September i-August 31 ) 


9.949 

842 

948 

— 


2.344 

1,607 

1,285 


— 

254,013 

—> 




8,007 

— 


_ 


1 ) 25,115 

— 

— 

_ 


'35,402 

7,452 

5,020 


_ 

1) 3,322 

1 ) 1,272 

i) 714 

_ 


6,856 

2,041 

1,252 


_ 

1 ) 1.215 

I) 68 

I) 2 

_ 

_ 

298,046 

I) 0 

0 

_ 

_ 

5.296 

I) 798 

1,261 

_ 

_ 

762,756 

4,253 

2,003 

_ 


58.535 

42 

15 

_ 

_ 

177,836 

2 ) 0 

7 

_ 


45,519 

2 ) 9 

29 

- 

— 

9,780 

314.369 

241,275 

_ 

_ 

9.681 

40,631 

31,656 

— 

— 

82 

17,756 

13,982 

— 

— 

18.715 

200.544 

116,938 

— 


22.465 

4.244 

3.036 


_ 

157 

5,258 

4,409 


_ 

2,324 

11,435 

10,172 

_ 

— 

86 

4,072 

im 

— 

— 

45,631 1 

564.932 

393,121 

_ 

_ 

315,628 

964,435 

888,010 

— 

_ 

300 

2,577 

2,094 

— 


1,232 

174,523 

145.054 

— 


1,620 

16,010 

14,290 

_ 

— 

756 

2.21! 

2,355 

_ 

— 

1.933 

8,640 

7,229 

_ 

_ 

761 

8.662 

8,148 


— 

1,687 

38,649 

27,084 

_ 

— 

— 

17,948 

, 17,745 

_ 

— 

397 

20,765 

19,709 


— 

- 1.870 

32,909 

32,037 

_ 


152 

4,023 

2,937 

_ 

— 

5,159 

10,730 

6,277 


— 

3,904 

122,591 

82.779 

— 

— 

77 

221.678 

192,901 



I) 159 

I) 575 

r) 448 


— 

2,138,767 

2,828,551 

2,278,984 

— 



Twelve months 
(Sept. i-August 3 i> 


' Wool, greasy j h) « Wool, scoured. *— i) a) See notes page 742. 
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S 


COUNTRIES 

i\UGUST 

Two MONTHS 

(July i-August 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

August 

Two MONTHS 

(July i-August 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 


1933 1 1933 

1933-34 1932-33 

1932*33 


1933 1 1932 

1933-34 1 1932*33 

1932-33 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 


Tea. — (Thousand lb.) 


Exporting Countries: 

Brazil. 

India. 

Java and Madura , 


Importing Countries. 


Germany .... 
Belgium .... 

France . 

Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Canada .... 
United States. . 

Ceylon. 

Syria and Lebanon 
Australia .... 




I) 196 . 505 ! I) 

64,155 

1,614,186 

"io4 

■“ 4 


858 

49 

18.600 

5.803 

16,510 


12,002 

26,063 

79,858 

20 

143 


40 

397 

1.310 

15 

53 


35 

137 

410 

22 

0 


24 

2 

128 

897 

1,270 


1.642 

2.284 

16,261 



1 ) 

434 I) 

306 

2,191 

' '42 

■*22 


82 

49 

320 

2 

2 


9 

7 

51 

1,378 

1,351 


4.416 

2,694 

13.358 

0 

0 


2 

0 

7 



I) 

Oi) 

2 

11 

4 

0 


7! 


46 

- 

- 


- 1 

- 

1,746,737 


lExporiing Countries. 


Ceylon .... 

China. 

India. 

Java and Madura 
Japan . 


\lmporting Countries. 


Irish Free State 


Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. ^ . 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. 

Greece . . 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . , . 

Poland. 

Portugal ..... 
Sweden , . , . , 
Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovalda . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States. . . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon. 

Turkey. 

Algeria ...... 

3Sgypt. 

Tunis 

Un. ofS. ^tica . . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . , . 

Exporting Countries: 
India. 


Australia . . 
New Zealand. 


lllmporting Countries. 


25.408 

17,414 

52,761 

44.110 

580 

1.757 

1,872 

4,171 

9,621 

8,245 

17,994 

16,790 

62 

20 

139 

66 

4,885 

2.044 

9,365 

3.982 

3.203 

3,203 

7,716 

6,912 

20 

0 

46 

2 

29 

29 

53 

44 

3,289 

2,928 

6.314 

5.401 

29,176 

30,173 

62,221 

62.173 

2.445 

3,940 

5,660 

7,286 

1,559 

844 

2,482 

1,563 

313 

529 

688 

1.076 

6.442 

6.815 

13^05 

13,627 

11 

20 

18 

31 

22 

33 

57 

62 

2.901 

•3,190 

6,160 

5,576 

15.723 

6,940 

23,836 

13,170 

1,171 

1,100 

2,624 

2,396 


... I) 

8661 ) 

747 

■ 7,^3 

7,471 

12.498 

14,105 

2,831 

2,674 

4,855 

5,168 

2,105 

1.997 

3,975 

4,094 

1.246 

968 

2,504 

2,105 

1,907 

1.482 

4,160 

3.803 

148.892 

79,290 

263.070 

167,827 


... i) 

421) 

282 

*'586 

258 

1,265 

390 

421 

201 

820 

278 


... I) 

1981) 

82 

*2.249 

2,668 

2.531 

3,933 

2,478 

2,948 

4,817 

5.302 


, ... I) 

1,7901) 

1,376 


... I) 

247 1 ) 

353 


... I) 

2.0771) 

2,233 

**351 

227 

624 

366 


101936 Sweden. 

99,449 Switzerland . . . 

37,168 Czechoslovakia. . 
25,441 Yugoslavia . . . 

14,207| Canada. 

30,003 United States . . 

1,458,438 Chile. 

3,979 Syria and Lebanon 

2,513 Turkey. 

4,332 Algeria. 

2,218 Egypt. 

10,677 Tunis .. 

30,585 Union of S. Africa. 
16.193 Australia . . . . 

3,501 New Zealand. . . 

27,276 
3,578 

362 Exporting Countries. 

China ...... 

India. 

' 110 Java and Madura . 


13,962 20,589 30.375 

. 1 ) 15,759 1 ) 

42,311 43,184 69.078 

7.258 10.990 13.737 

4,037 4.698 6.583 


0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

2 

4 

7 

'31 

2 

0 

4 

2 

15 

11,001 

9.427 

18,731 

16,863 

82,228 

9 

9 

26 

18' 

128 

26 

20 

44 

42 

298 


... I) 

Oi) 

0 

2 

“* 4 

2 

7 

4 

35 


... i) 

Oi) 

2 

20 

*‘i70 

49 

249 

99 

791 





104 

78,782 

88,970 

154,597 

172,437 

965,290 


279,327 

Germany .... 

SOTj 

53^ 

1,592 

1.41^ 

10,102 

13,093 

Austria. 

20 

90 

62 

243 

875 

96.356 

Belgium. 

44 

51 

66 

79 

597 

919 

Denmark .... 

73 

64 

137 

139 

1,265 

49,022 

Spain. 

29 

4 

60 

44 

289 

43,385 

Estonia. 

4 

2 

11 

3,355 

4 

71 

101 

Irish Free State . 

1,969 

1,711 

3,314 

22,836 

584 

Finland. 

20 

15 

35 

29 

223 

33,819 

424,502 

Prance. 

Gr. Britain and N. 

18! 

203 

981 

432 

3,199 

Ireland .... 

41.454 

48.837 

69,472 

89.510 

572,897 

35.404 

Greece. 

37 

60 

49 

75 

353 

7,976 

Hxmgary. 

15 

46 

33 

77 

547 

5,818 

Italy. 

11 

9 

24 

18 

265 

84,578 

Latvia. 

2 

13 

7 

22 

117 

324 

Lithuania .... 

4 

13 

4 

20 

121 

373 

, Norway. 

26 

2.200 

35 

55 

64 

381 

35.944 

Netherlands . . . 

2,275 

4.632 

4,628 

30,069 

97.738 

Poland. 

267 

247 

567 

518 

3,922 


73 51 

117 119 

64 82 

22 15 

3,012 1,953 

11,574 8.003 


77 553 

328 304 


4,804 5,090 


277,159 189,408 519,550 400,926 3 , 005,575 


. i) 77 1 ) 375! 

611 866 906 1,188, 

I ... 368 1) 227 7l4j 

I 67,845 71,617 121,824 134,922 


x) See notes page 742, 
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COUNTHIES 

AVGUST 

Eleven months 
O ct. r-August 31 ) j 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

August ^ 

Twelve months 

August I-July 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
August I 
July 31 ) 


1933 1 

1932 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1931-33 

J933 

1932 

1932-33 1 

1931-32 

1931-32 


Cacao. 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 


a) 

Net exports. 


Grenada. 



i) 8,587 

[) 8,834 

9,656 

Bulgaria .... 

165 

119 

1,881 

6,691 


Dominican Republ. 



I) 41,507 

t) 35,312 

35,977 

Spain. 

2 

0 

11 

5) 


Brazil.. 



1 } 206,748 

t) 104.659 

216,389 

Hungary. 

1,085 

481 

4,405 

10,752 

— 

Ecuador. 



I) 20,849 

[) 33,409 

35,689 

Lithuania .... 

7 

2 

37 

55 


Trinidad. 



i) 45,459 

t) 34,705 

39,617 

Po^nd . 

33 

24 

683 

1,929 

— 

Venezuela. 



4 ) 16,976 

4 } 10.748 

35,439 

Rumania .... 


... 

31 

22,331 

— 

Ceylon. 

412 

271 

7,981 

9.083 

9.266 

U. S. S. R . 



2 ) 7 ) 9,489 

07)38,563 

— 

Java and Jfadura . 

487 

589 

2,538 

2,820 

3,300 

Yugoslavia . . . 

37 

132 

580 

8.935 

— 

Cameroon .... 



I) 34,584 

I) 24,624 

27,315 

Canada . 

6,426 

11,830 

156,745 

123,625 

~~ 

Ivory Coast , . . 


. . 

2 ) 60.473 

2 ) 50.927 

54,578 

United States . . 

366 

3,126 

17.209 

65,566 

— 

Gold Coast .... 

50,259 

13,810 

542,703 

444,680 

462.878 

Argentina .... 

9.894 

2.359 

78.463 

84,177 

— 

Nigeria . 

2,646 

9,323 

149,835 

121,892 

123,929 

Chile . 



5) 

44 


Bt. Thomas and 




- 


India . 

29 

57 

5) 

1,118 


Prince Is. ... 



3 ) 11.039 

3 ) 13.360 

25.867 

Japan . 

99 

24 

5) 

5) 

— 

Togoland . 



I) 14,264 

I) 13,673 

13,916 

Turkey . 

97 

2 

260 

260 

— 







Algeria . 

814 

1,358 

5,022 

3,508 

— 







French Morocco . 

448 

2 

3,380 

8) 4.795 


Importing Countrus: 






Tunis . 


Z247 

3,201 

5.104 

— 







Australia .... 

4,782 

88,935 

92,453 


Germany . 

44 

20 

123 

496 

496 







Belgium . 

13 

287 

474 

1,314 

1,508 

Totals . . . 

24,284 

21,763 

370,332 

469,906 

— 

France . 

0 

0 

66 

4 

A 







Netherlands . . . 

198 

459 

3.523 

5,983 

6.740 







United States. . . 

434 

198 

9,156 

6.418 

7,011 







^Australia . 

90 

0 

291 

141 

143 







Totals . . . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

1,109,718 













Importing Countries: 


b) Net imports. 








Germany .... 

190 

1,292 

3,012 

13,913 

__ 







Austria . 

525 

410 

7,948 

8.089 





Imports. 


Belgium . 

2,332 

1,759 

23.559 

27,935 

— 

Importing Countries: 






Denmark .... 

820 

966 

7.220 

10,412 

— 







Spain . 

6) 

0) 

6) 

6,460 

— 

Germany . 

11,484 

9,71! 

158.669 

164,798 

175,744 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

265 

—* 

Austria . 

377 

1.012 

7,044 

I2;743 

13,651 

Irish Free State . 

1,235 

1,010 

10,726 

11,720 

— 

Belgium . 

988 

1,188 

14,652 

20.953 

21,588 

Finland ..... 

287 

234 

2.573 

2,555 


Bulgaria . 

0 

44 

608 

b250 

1323 

France . 

972 

6,424 

19[679 

46,247 


Denmark . 

276 

386 

8.005 

7.597 

7,756 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

10.212 

10.633 

129;i34 

143.918 

— 

Spain . 

723 

600 

21,903 

18.936 

19,701 

Greece . 

805 

1,023 

11,819 

14.204 

— 

Estonia . 

33 

7 

375 

448 

452 

Italy ...... 

348 

24 

6,654 

19,956 

— 

^ Irish Free State . 

357 

84 

2.978 

1,065 

1,149 

I<atvia. ..... 

0 

n 

15 

575 

— 

Finland . 

9 

9 

172 

154 

18! 

Norway. 

370 

234 

5.06C 

5,093 


France . 

6,872 

5,778 

88,026 

84,843 

91.201 

Netherlands . . . 

1,603 

1,338 

16.319 

18;636 

— 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel, 

7.097 

9,875 

140,532 

127.957 

138,403 

Portugal .... 



796 

l,66C 

— 

Greece . 

154 

51 

2,099 

2,661 

2,844 

Sweden. 

97 

511 

1 938 

4,096 


Hungary . 

313 

542 

5.783 

5;203 

5,573 

Switzerland . . . 

7) 928 

7) 1,089 

7) n.457 

7) 12.666 

— 

Italy. ...... 

926 

789 

15,516 

13,609 

15,053 

Czechoslovakia . . 

90 

289 

7.165 

14,75{ 

— 

I;atvia . 

66 

1 82 

1,111 

153: 

1,603 







, Lithuania .... 

7 

68 

'655 

563 

' 61f 

Totai Eufope. . . 

20,814 

27,247 

265,074 

363,158 

' — 

Nonvay . 

392 

! 139 

3.6)1 

4,899 

► 5,033 







Netherlands . . . 

5.675 

4,56^ 

96,938 

85,548 

1 92,203 







Poland .. 

1,373 

i 833 

14,015 

10,59 

11.44^ 

Chile . 



1,477 

6) 

— 

Portugal . 

.. * 


I) 783 

I) 751 

> 853 

') Ceylon . 

‘*’35 

44 

518 

542 

; — 

Sweden . 

1,185 

! ■ 34{ 

3,428 

10,483 

' 10,921 

1 China . 



32,955 



Switzerland .... 

591 

36( 

16,253 

10.889 

> 11 , 19 : 

J India . 

6)’ 

6) 

56^ 

6) 

— 

Czechoslovakia , , 

1,063 

^ 1 , 59 : 

16,513 

19,561 

1 2I.52( 

i Indo-China. . . . 



456 

5!f 

1 — 

; Vugoslavia .... 

13^ 

\ 5 : 

1,16^ 

1,329 

) 1,50 

1 Japan . 

of 

6) 

3.563 

12,584 

1 — 

Canada . , 

1.39< 

> 771 

18,96^ 

153tt 

) 16,44< 

t Java and Madura 



1,276 

l,52f 

> — 

■ United States . . . 

53.503 

1 17,89! 

486,20: 

375,01‘ 

) 420391 

5 Syria and Lebanon 



91: 

22 ; 

1 - 

Japan ...... 

lOl 

3 7' 

1,97 

1.88' 

J 1,961 

) Egypt . 



265 

4.23 

— 

Australia . 

58: 

2 87 

10,00f 

10.00 

) 11,25; 

2 Union of S. Africa. 



16£ 

1,049 

1 _ 

New Zealand . . . 



2 ) 2,05' 

' 2 ) 1 29 

\ 1 , 55 . 

4 New Zealand. . . 



i) 60£ 

2 ) 38 

1 . _ 

Totals , . . 

95,68: 

1 Slyn 

6 1445,03' 

1,011,89 

2 1,103,02! 

9 Totals . . , 

20,841 

27,291 

9)274,884 

384,312 

1 - 


*! redwieil to on the basis of ibe coefficient; f,QOO centals-of flour => 1,333.53 centals of «rain, 

»; Excess of exports over imports, —► &) Excess of imports over exports. 

r "P tP April. ~ 4 ) Data no to 31 March. - 5) See Net Imports. - 

v} Me Net Exports, 7) Wneet only, S) ComtnerciaVseason July l-June 30. —' 9 ) Not including China. — 10 ) Not including French Morocco. 
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STOCKS 

Stocks of ckreals in farmers’ hands in the United States on i October 


PRODUCTS 

% Stocks: 
total production 

' Stocks in absolute figures 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat. 

59.0 

55.9| 

54.0 

182,236 

243,682 

291,656 

303.727 

406,137 

486,094- 

Oats. 

83.4 

78.2 

78.7 

186,418 

309,711 

281,630 

582,555 

967,848 

880,094 

Maize (old crop). 

10.9 

11.3 

9.3 

174,910 

139,664 

89,828 

312,339 

249,400 

160,408. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Specification 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

vSept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


1933 

1933 

1933 

193 s 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

136,509 

119.371 

117,964 

112.351 

71,470 

227,515 

198,952 

196,607 

187,252 

119,117 

U, S. in Canada. 

1,868 

2,203 

2.244 

5,102 

19.507 

3,114 

3,672 

3,740 

8,503 

32,511 

U. S. in the United States . 

93,991 

91,043 

80,968 

116,977 

153,796 

156,652 

151,738 

134,946 

194,961 

256,327 

Canad in the United States. 

3.451 

2,871 

4.018 

6,592 

5,470 

5,752 

4,785 

6,697 

10,987 

9,116 

Total . . . 

235,819 

215,488 

205,194 

241,022 

250,243 

393,033 

359,147 

341,990 

401,703 

417,071 

Rye; 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,763 

3,060 

3,125 

2,771 

6.891 

4,934 

5,464 

5,581 

4.948 

12,306 

U.S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

1 

55 

688 

0 

0 

1 

99 

1.229 

U. S. in the United States . 

7,262 

6,719 

6,313 

4.872 

5,653 

12.968 

11.998 

11,273 

8,700 

10.095 

Canad. in the United States. 

146 

158 

108 

231 

218 

260 

283 

192 

412 

390^ 

Total . . . 

10,171 

9,937 

9,547 

7,929 

13,450 

18,162 

17,745 

17,047 

14,159 

24,020' 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

5,126 

4.280 

3.712 

2,777 

5,440 

10,679 

8,917 

7,733 

5,786 

11.334 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

55 

12 

0 

0 

0 

. 114 

24- 

XT. S. in the United vStates . 

9,278 

8,628 

7,002 

4,307 

3,461 

19,330 

17,975 

14,587 

8,973 

7,211 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

13 

‘ 2 

0 

0 

0 

27 

4- 

Total . . . 

14,404 

12,908 

10,714 

1152 

8,915 

30,009 

26,892 

22,320 : 

14,900 

18,573 

Oats; (i) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

5,415 

4,590 

4,166 

2,473 

3.239 

16,921 

14,345 

13,018 

7,728 

10,122* 

U.S. in Canada . 

330 

312 

225 

520 

68 

1,030 

975 

702 

1,626 

211 

U.S. in the United States . 

16,271 

14,782 

11,388 

9,267 

5,545 

50,846 

46,193 

35.589 

28,960 

17,327 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Total . . . 

22,016 

19,684 

15,779 

12M 

8,865 

68,797 

61,513 

49,309 

38^14 

27,701 

Maize: 











U.S. in Canada.. 

4,316 

3,963 

3,985 

1,576 

289 

•7.707 

7,076 

7.116 

2,815 

516 

Of other origin in Canada . 

267 

323 

466 

143 

295 

477 

576 

832 

255 

527 

^ XT.S. in the United States . 

33.483 

32.348 

35,433 

10354 

3,128 

59,791 

57,764 

63,274 

18,489 

5.586 

Total . . . 

38,483 

36,634 

39,884 

12J073 

3,712 

67^5 

65,416 

71,222 

21,559 

6,629^ 


i) For oato the bushel is of 32 lb. 














Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with pirst destination for Europe. 


PRODUCTS 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

1 Aug. 
1933 

Oct. 

X 932 

Oct. 

1931 

Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Aug. 

1933 

Oct. 

1933 

Oct. 

1931 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and flour in 
terms of grain) . 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

20.722 

120 

2,812 

291 

14,122 

20.818 

782 

2,112 

666 

16,150 

18,970 

706 

2,112 

534 

13.474 

17,794 

826 

3,384 

851 

14.798 

22,709 

518 

3,720 

1,168 

21,619 

34.536 

214 

5,858 

910 

25,217 

1 

34.696 

1,397 

4,808 

2,080 

19.911 

31,616 

1,260 

4,400 

1,670 

24,060 

29,656 

1.474 

7,050 

2,660 

26,426 

37,848 

926 

7.750 

3.650 

38,606 


Authority: BrooitAaWs Com Trade Netos* 


Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germ-any. 






1 

% Quantities intended for sale : 1 

%Stocks in elevators: 

Products 

% Total stocks: 

total produetton j 


total production 


total production i) 

15 Sept. 

15 Sept. 

15 Sept. 

15 Sept. 

15 Sept. 

15 Sept. 

15 Sept. 

13 Sept. 

15 Sept. 

15 Sept. 



1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1933 

1932 

Winter wheat , , . 

85.5 

81.8 

76.4 

76.8 

71.6 


60.6 

63.5 

6.8 

6.2 

iSpring wheat . . . 

94.5 

90.7 

89.5 

89.1 

82.1 

79.4 

77.8 

79.5 

6.0 

4.5 

Winter rye .... 

84.5 

82.2 

77.3 

85.2 

50.1 ' 

47.8 

37.1 

52.7 

4.7 

3.9 

Winter barley . . . 

64.8 

54.9 

52.8 

55.8 

17.4 

13.7 

11.2 

8.5 

4.8 

0.5 

Spring barley . . . 

86.9 

87.8 

91.6 

81.3 

58.5 

55.2 

64.2 i 

61.6 

1.6 

0.6 

Oats. 

94.9 

95.5 

94.5 

95.3 

20.2 

24.7 

23.2 

38.3 

0.2 

0.4 

Early potatoes. . . 
Xate potatoes , . . 

43.6 1 
98.0 

} 93.5 

92.0 

93.3 

/ 21.4 

\ 39.4 

1 41.8 

37.4 

46.3 

0.0 

0.1 


l) These stocks are the property o{ farmers but are not on the farms; as they are partly in commercial elevators certain quantities are 
tf‘eckon;d[ twice, the report on stocks in elevators not making; any distinction of ownership. 

Authority: Preisherichlstelle bsim Dsutszhn Landwirtschajtsrat. 


Stocks of cereai^s in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



I^ast day of the month | 

1 Tast day of the month 


Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 



1,000 

centals 


x,Qoo bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 









"Grain ........ 

19,769 

13,426 

7,789 

15,214 

32.948 

22,377 

12.981 

25,356 

Flour for bread .... 

2,661 

2,416 

2,632 

2,396 

1,358 

U233 

1,343 

1,223 

Total 2 } . . . 

lEtYB; 

23.316 

16,647 

11,299 

18,409 

38,863 

27,747 

18,831 

30,683 

Grain ........ 

17,681 

14,674 ' 

6.982 

13,307 

31,574 

26,204 

12,468 

23,763 

Flour for bread .... 

1,563 

1,270 

917 

1,495 

797 

648 

468 

763 

Total 2 ) . . . 

19J64 

16,367 

8,206 

15,300 

35,293 

29,228 

14,652 

27,324 

Marlbv 

4,085 

3,743 

' 2,180' 

2,994 

8,511 

7.799 

' 4,543 

6,W 

Oats 

1,424 

945 

708 

1,310 

4,451 

2.956 

2,212 

4.092 


i) ^ note i^er the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March* 1932 on page 218. — s) Including flour in terms of grain, on the hesi* of 
the 1*008 centals of flour «* 1,33333 centals of grain (1*089 barrels of flour ■» 4355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.^ bushels of rye). 
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Gkain and flouk stocks at the ports op Great Britain and Ireland i). 
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Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United States, 



I^ast day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Location 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept 

Sept. 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

3931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . . 

Id public storage and 

5.706 

5,701 

6.640 

5.342 

3,806 

1,161 

1,160 

1,351 

1,087 

776 

at compresses . . 

36,281 

28.463 

28,231 


30.975 

7,375 

5,786 

5,739 


6,297 

Total. . . 

41,987 

34,164 

34,871 

44,546 

34,781 

8,536 

6,946 


9,057 

7,073 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Ports 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Aug, 

1933 

Oct. 

1932 



Sept. 

1933 

Aug. 

1933 

Oct. 

*932 

Oct. 

1931 

1,000 centals 

1^00 bales (i bale — 478 Ib.) 

Bombay i) . . . . ! 
Alexandria .... 

2.559 

1,788 

2,876 

1,706 

3,272 

2,352 

2,684 

3,257 

2,144 

4,103 

535 

374 

602 

357 

685 

492 

562 

681 

449 

858 


I) Stocb held by expcurters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities; Beat Indian Cotton Asi. and Commission dt la Bourse de Minet^^Bassal. 


THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

On pages 756 to 758 the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other 
price-indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the valaeand significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data summary table are given below. 

Qmrterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 


(Base; first quarter of 1929= 100). 


Countries 

1931 

1932 


1933 


3 rd 

Quarter ; 

4 th 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

' 3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quartet 

1 st 

Quarter 

ard 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

Oermany.. 

77.5 

73,0 

70.9 

703 

68.2 

65.1 

■■ 

63.3 

66.2 

England and Wales. 

83.8 

792 

8U 

79.2 

72.9 

70.1 


70.8 

72.2 

Argentina.. 

59.7 

63.4 

58.1 

56.6 

58.4 



53.7 

58.0 

Canada ... . 

55.6 

55.8 

53.2 

50.8 

48.9 

K In 


51.5 

58.8 

l^tonla .. 

62.8 

56.7 

52.8 

49.3 

47.3 

50.0 



« 

United States. . / " 

55.4 

50.2 

44.9 

41.2 

42.8 

39.5 

36.8 ’ 

44‘l 


’ 1 

593 

54.4 

48.3 

44.5 

45.9 

433 

39.7 

46.5 


Finland .. 

64.5 

673 

72.6 

673 

673 

68.2 

68.2 

68.2 

70.‘l 

Hungary .. 

64.2 

66.4 

57.2 

62.7 

61.4 

53.0 

53.0 

50.0 

41,0 

Italy .... 

61.4 

62.4 

64.5 

65.4 

60.1 1 

60.0 

55.8 

50.1 

48.8 

Hew 2 Jealand <j) . 

96.5 

97.2 

91.8 

88.4 

85.8 

85.5 

85.5 

82.0 

92.1 

Netherlands............ 

70.7 

61.1 

67,9 

54.6^ 

53.6 • 

53.6 

50.4 

50.4 

55.7 

Poland.. 

63,4, 

633 

58.7 

63J 

54.4 

513 

53.8 

55.0 

50.6 


0 ) Bureau of Astricultural Economics. — 6) Bureau of Labor. — c) Base; first quarter of 1931 - 100. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Wheat. 

Budapest: Tisza region (78 kg. 111 .; pengS 

p. quintal). 

Braila: Good qualit)’’ (Id p. quintal) . . 
Winnipeg: No, i Manitoba (cents p. 6 o lb..) 
Chicago: No. a HardWinter(cenls p. 60 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cent p. 60 lb.) 
New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires 6 ): Barletta (80 kg.p. hectol.; 

pesos paper p. quintal;. 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 1 V 2 % 

dirt (rupees p. 6561 b.). 

Berlin: Home grown (Rm, p, quint.) 2 ). 
Hamburg c.l.f. (Rm. p. quint.): 

No. 2 Manitoba. 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

Barusso 3 ) . 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home growm. 

No. I Hard Winter, Gulf ...... 

Paris: Home-grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. 

quintal) ( 4 ). 

bondon: Home groivn (ah. p. 504 lb.) 5 ) . 
bondon and Liverpool,c.l.f.,parcels,ship¬ 
ping current month (sh, p. 480 lb.); 

German (on sample). 

South Russian (on sample). 

No, I Manitoba. 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

No. 2 Hard Winter.. 

White Pacific. 

Rosaf 6 (afloat) 6 ). 

Australian.. 

Milan (a); Home-grown, soft, “Buouomer¬ 
cantile,, ( 76-78 kg.p.hi.: lire p. quint.) 
Genoa c.i.f,: Plate (U. S.$ p, quint.). . 


Rye 

Budapest: Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) 
Berlin; Plome-grown (Rm. p. quint.) 2) . 
Hamburg, c.i.f. (Rm. p. quint.): 

Russian (72-73 hg. p. hi.). 

ba Plata (74-75 kg. p. hi.) 7) . . . . 
Minneapolis: No. 2 (centsp. 56 lb.). . , 
Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl.p. quint.) . 

BARI/EY, 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . 
Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 4 8 lb.). 
Chicago: Feeding, (cents p. 48 lb.) .... 
Minneapolis: Feeding, lower grades (cents 

p. 48 lb.). 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder(Rm.p, q.) 8) . 
Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quint.) . , 
London; English malting (sh. p, 448 lb.) 5). 
London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels 
(shillings per 400 lb.): 

Danubian 3 %. 

Russian (AzoS-Black sea). 

Canadian Western, N. 3. 

Cahfomian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.). . 
Groningen (c) :Home grown winter (fi. p. q.) 


Average i) 


20 

Oct. 

1933 

13 

Oct. 

1933 

6 

Oct. 

1933 

29 

Sept. 

1933 

22 

Sept. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Oct. 

1932 

Oct. 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 

1932-33|i932-3S 

7.62 

7.70 

7.67 

7.90 

8.17 

8.15 

13.78 

9.69 

13.73 

12.22 

n.340 

320 

n.365 

n. 370 

n.370 

377 

n. 540 

277 

n. 535 

305 

59 V 4 

57 Vs 

59 Vs 

62 Vs 

65 V* 

66 Ve 

48*/. 

60 Vs 

54 V* 

59’/. 

n. 81 Vs 

80 Vs 

86 Vs 

88 Vs 

86 Vs 

87 

n. 49 

52 VV 

59 V* 

54 V* 

82»/i 

78 Vs 

84V* 

89 

88 V* 

87 Vs 

51’/* 

68 Vs 

60 Vs 

66 Vs 

91 

88 Vs 

93 V* 

98 

98 

97 Vs 

56Va 

65 Vs 

68 V. 

66 Vs 

5.27Va 

5.40 

5.45 

5.60 

6.00 

5.99 

6.72 

7.01 

6.09 

6.68 

21-2-0 

21-2-0 

23-3-0 

23-7-0 

23-7-0 

23-9-7 

29-0-6 

18-3-10 

28-4-2 

21-15-6 

n. 18.40 

n. 18.40 

n. 18.40 

18.20 

18.10 

17.82 

19.72 

21,57 

19.60 

23.63 

7.37 

7.24 

7.28 

7.53 

7.92 

8.07 

8.81 

10.10 

8.83 

10.38 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9.01 

n, q. 

n. 9.32 

6.48 

6.39 

6.69 

6.81 

7.12 

7.20 

8.49 

8.49 

7.76 

8.78 

57.00 

59.00 

60.00 

62.00 

63.00 

63.40 

80.75 

n. q. 

79.70 

83.10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

80.60 

76.00 

77.70 

81.75 

n.118.00 

n.l 18.00 

n.n8.00 

n.l 16.50 

n.l 16.50 

n.l 16.50 

114.70 

162.45 

107.35 

167.10 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

21/- 

21/3 

20/9V2 

24/10 

25/7 

24/8 Va 

26/5 

15/4V2 

I 6 /IV 2 

17/- 

18/3 

18/6 

IB/?/* 

23/8'/. 

22/11 

n.23/8 

n.21/3 

17/6 

IS/IOVs 

20/- 

2!/- 

22/IVa 

22/4 

n. 25/7 

22/8 

n. 26/3 

22/3 

23/9 

24/3 

24/4Va 

24/9 

26/4v3 

26/6 

25/11 

27/9Va 

26/4 

28/10 

22/3 

22/4Va 

22/9 

! 23/lVa 

25/- 

25/1 

25/4Va 

24/3 

25/3 

25/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

V 23/- 

n. q. 

25/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/7Va 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. c. 

n. q. 

n. q. 


n. q. 

26/5 

18/3 

19/7Va 

20/3 

21/lVa 

21/5 

25/10 

22/S 

23/2 

23/8 

21/6 

1 21/lOVs 

22/3 

23/9 

[ 24/3 

24/8*/* 

26 /n 

25/8 

25/7 

25/9 

80.50 

82.00 

83.00 

83.00 

82.50 

82.60 

105.00 

94.80 

101.80 

106.20 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

'»)n.l.97 

n. q. 

n. 1.85 

n. 2.21 

4.10 

4.22 

4.30 

4.70 

4.95 

4.73 

7.28 

9.75 

6.77 

12.24 

n. 14.90 

n. 14.90 

n. 14.90 

14.40 

14.40 

14.32 

15.52 

18.82 

15.52 

19.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

635 

n. q. 

n. 6.40 

n. 9.50 

4.74 

4.91 

5.00 

4.99 

5.13 

5.35 

n. q. 

n. q. 

5.98 

8.36 

56 Vs 

58 Va 

62 

69 

68 Va 

70Va 

31 Vs 

41 Va 

41 V* 

42 Vs 

6.95 

n. q. 

j 

7.50 

3.27 

3.30 

3.29 

3.90 

4.36 

3.92 

5.13 

113 

no 

120 

125 ! 

127 

130 

205 

218 

186 

263 

30 Vs 

27 Va 

30 V* 

31 Va 

34 V* 

33 Vs 

25 

31 Ve 


34 Ve 

45 

40 

48 

54 

n. 50 

48 

26 V* 

47V* 

33 Vs 

43 V* 

38 

41 

46 

50 

54 

50 

I9V8 1 

3878 

27 Vs 

38 V* 

16.25 

16,25 

16.15 

15.95 

15.20 

15.27 

16.86 

15.70 

16.55 

16.41 

38.00 

39.50 

39.00 

40.50 

41.00 

42.10 

57.40 

63.50 

55.50 

77.25 

45/- 

45/- 

45/- 

45/- 

45/- 

45/- 

38/1 

4!/- 

35/- 

39/4 

12/!Va 

12/! Va 

12/9 

12/6 

13/IVa 

13/QVa 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 16/7 

n. q. 

12/3 

12/3 1 

12/9 

12/7Va 

13/3 

13/1 


17/3 

n. 16/5 

18/H 

15/3 

15/6 1 

15/9 

n. q. 

16/4Va 

!7/4Va 

178V* 

18/8 

18/3 

20/n 

26/3 

26/3 1 

26/3 

26/3 

26/3 

n, 26/2 


35/2 

22/8 

33/4 

3,70 

5 75 ' 

6.05 

6.05 

5.65 

5.59 

4.89 

5.33 

4.40 

5.87 


n. q. - not qmul - n. = nominal - cC) Saturday prices. - b) Thursday prices. - c) Prices of g-ecedmg T^uesday 
I) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) From 1 Oct. 1933: mmimum prices 
St the farm {fixed according to the law of 26 Sept.) inerwsed with transit costs from farm to station. - g Au«ust ‘^^l-Jan 1932: 79 kg. 
P..hl,; .Feb.-Dec. 1932;-80 kg.; afterwards: 79 kg. - 4) From 15 » ^^3: mmimum 

prices at the farm.- 6) August-Nov. 193U63 lb. P. bushel; Dec. 1931: 63^? Ib.: Jan.-Dee. 19^; 64 Ib,; efterwank 63 /a lb. - 7) From 
l^ovember. 1932: 72-73 kg. p. hi. - 8) From I Sept. 1933: spring barley, average quality, - 9) On sample. - 10 ) Shipping Jan.-Febr* 
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20 

Oct. 

13 

Oct. 

1933 


29 

Sept. 

1933 



Average 1 ) 

— -P* 

PRODUCTS, markets 

AND description 

Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Oct, 

Commercial 

Season 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932-33 

1931-33 

0\TS. 

Braila; Good quality (lei p. quiutal) . . 1 

m 132 

11.130 

n. 130 

n. 137 

162 

149 

n. 202 

258 

n. 195 

285 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lt>,} 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 321 b.) 

29 V, 

26 

29 Vi 

30 V 4 

32 V 4 

33 V. 

23 Va 

31 Va 

26 Va 

31 Va 

32 

30 V 4 

32 V. 

36 V. 

35 V. 

36 Va 

15Va 

24V. 

21 Va 

24 Va 

Buenos Aires a]: Current quality (pesos 






3.82 


6.57 


paper p. quintal). 

3.45 

3.65 

3.70 

3.70 

3.90 

5.11 

4.43 

5.33 

Berlin: Home grown (Rni. p. quint.) . . 

14.00 

14.20 

14.20 

14.20 

14.00 

13.62 

13,56 

14.33 

13.05 

15.10 

Paris: Home grown, black and otlier(francs 




50.00 

50.50 

51.35 

86.85 

89.20 

76.30 


p. quintal). 

51.15 

49.15 

49.75 

101.75 

Eondon: Homegrown white(sh.p. 336 lb.) 2 ) 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

16/6 

16/4V* 

18/9 

20/- 

18/6 

21/3 

lyondon and Liverpool c. i. i., parcels 
(shillings p. 320 lb.): 

=) 13/- 




13/- 

i2/7V4 




German (on sample). 

12/9 

12/9 

13/- 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Danubian ( 39-40 lb. p, bush.) 3 ) . . . 

=) 10/3 

10/6 

10/6 

10/4*/, 

10/9 

10/9V4 

14/5 

n. q. 

n.14/3 

n, q. 

Plate (f.a.q.). 

n /6 

11/4V2 

11/6 

11/6 

ii/iov. 

11/7V. 

14/5 

15/4 

12/9 

14/5 

Chilian Tavvny. 

10/- 

10/9 

«) 10/9 

11/10 V. 

12/- 

11/11 V. 

n. q. 

n.q, 

n. q. 

n. 16/- 

Milan ( 6 ), (lire p. quintal): 








71.40 


Home grown .. 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

48.00 

49.60 

67.50 

62.80 

73.60 

Foreign imported. 

47.50 

47.50 

47,50 

48.00 

48.00- 

48.60 

63.30 

64.90 

57.10 

65.20 

Maize 

Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) . . . 

n.l70 

155 

160 

180 

180 

171 

“) 170 

144 

1931-32 

187 

1930-31 

210 

Chicago:N .2 Mixed Amer. (cents p. 56 lb.). 

39 V 4 

36 Va 

39V. 

46 V. 

46 

48 

25 Va 

39 V: 

34 

58V. 

Buenos Aires {a): Yellow Plate (pesos 
paper p. quintal). 

3.37 V, 

3.45 

3.60 

3.67V. 

3.75 

3.79 

4.52 

4.25 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwe^, (francs p quintal): 








60.50 



Bessarabian. 

n. g. 

n. q. 
i 43.00 

n. q. 
43.50 

n. q. 
44.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 
43.50 

n. q. 
55.10 

n. q. 

71.25 

Yellow Plate .. 

42.50 

43.50 

50.00 

57.20 

65.00 

Argentine Cinquantino. 

48.50 

47.50 

47.50 

48.50 

49.50 

50.20 

61.00 

52.50 

63.80 

81.00 

Eondon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. 
(sliiUings p. 480 lb.): 











Danubian.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

’) 16/lV. 

«) 16/9 

V 16/9 

“) 16/7 

18/7 

n. 17/4 

n.19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate. 

14/6 

14/6 

15/4V. 

15/6 

15/9 

15/8 

17/11 

15/5 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 White African ... . ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/6 

19/11 

n. 20/11 

n. I 8 jl 

Milan (b) Home grown (lire p, quintal) . 

43.00 

44,00 

46,00 

48.00 

48.000 

48.60 

57.00 

56.80 

68.70 

*51.90 

Rice (cleaned). 









1932 

1931 

Jlilan {b), lire p. quintal): 











Vialone (Camclino). 

172.50 

175.00 

177.00 

183.00 

185.00 

194.60 

176.50 

155.00 

181.15 

145.90 

jMaratelli (Camolino). 

123,00 

120,50 

120.50 

123.00 i 

127.00 

132.00 

140.30 

129.40 

151.25 

117.35 

Originario (Raffinato). 

84.00 

83.50 

83.50 

90.50 

91.50 

93.50 

115.40 

100.75 

121,40 

103.20 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupeesp. 7500 lb.) 

182 Vs 

185 

180 

180 

180 

“)181V. 

240 

276 

268 Va 

249 V. 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 









No. 1 Round white ( 25 %brokens) . . 




3.74 

3.87 

'“) 4.02 

4.67 

6.44 

5.48 

6.73 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens). , . , . 

... 


... 

3.58 

3.71 

“) 3.85 

4.39 

6.03 

5.11 

6.20 

Dondon (a), c.i.f. (shillingsp. 122 lb.) ; 










No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

V 12/6 

V12/6 

V 12/6 

13/6 

12/11 

13/8 

11/11 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

9/4 Vj 

9/7V» 

9/4 V. 

“) 9/9 

VlO/1 Vs 

VIO/ 4 V 4 

“)12/8 

n.q. 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose. 

20/6 

19/- 

19/6 

»)“)20/- 

B)8)20/- 

«)8)20/9 

17/- 

V 18/6 

17/1 

18/7 

No. 2 Burma. 

6/3 , 

6 4V. 

6/3 

6/4 V 4 

6/3 

6/4V/4 

7/9 

8/6 

8/4 

7/n 

No. I Saigon... 

6/7^2 

6/9 

7/- 

11- 

7/- 

7/1V. 

7/9 

8/9 

8/5 

8/ 

Siam special 4) . 

7/10//, 

7/10 V. 

8/1 V. 

8/1 V. 

8/1 V. 

8/1 V. 

8/7 

11/5 

9/4Va 

9/5 

Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 






18.46 

quality; yens p. koku) ...... 

20.70 

20.80 

20.50 

20.80 

20.80 

20.70 

18.32 

17.28 

21.20 

I^INSEED. 

^Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos 










10.82 

paper p, quintal) . 

9.70 

9.75 

10.20 

10.45 

11.15 

11.32 

9.45 

11.43 

9.22 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal) . . . 

103.00 

109.50 

112.50 

115.00 

120.00 

121.10 

104.35 

120.00 

103.25 

146.00 

I^jadon, c. i. f. (£ p. long ton]: 

Plate (delivery Hull) , .. 

9-12-6 

9-12-6 

10-5-0 

10-0-0 

10-2-6 

tO-11-9 

8-15-7 

8-17-6 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

■ - Bombay bold . . . . .. 

10-18-9 

10-17-6 

11-5-0 

11-8-9 

11-12-6 

lH6ri) 

11-16-3 

11-8-0 

11-10-0 

11-9-6 

Duluth: No. i Northern (quotations of 









terminal market; cents p. 361 b.) , . 

p74V. 

168 

“) 178 

- 185 

187 

184V4 

108Va 

129 Va 

118 V* 

148 


n* not “ n. =» rMwniifiaTk — a) Thuratky prices. h) Satt»<iay prices. 

j) The monthly averages are based on. weeldy quotatiotts* the annual avera((es on the monthly. t) From August: prices paid at the 
wnu — 3) From 18 Aug. 1933: 35-36 lb. p. bush.; 5 Vo dirt. — 4 ) Before January 1932: No. 1 Garden Siam, — 5) Shipping Nov, — 
f) crop. — 1) Shipping Nov.-Dee. -- 8) Shipping Oct.-Nov. — 9) 15 Sept.: 177 Vat 8 and 1 Sept; 185; 25 and 18 Aug.: 192 V»} 
11 Aug.; 2^; 4 fw. 195; aver. Aug.; 195; 28 July: 197^8*, 21 July: 205; 14 July. 2Q1^U 7 July 202V« aver. July; 203; 30 and 23 June: 
200; aver. June: 199V2.~~ 10 ) 15 Sept.: 4,23; 8 Sept: 4.18; 1 Sept: 4.07. — hi 15 Sept.: 4.07; 8 Sept: 4.02; 1 Sept; 3,87. h) December. 
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13 

Oct. 

1933 


29 

Sept. 

1933 

22 

Sept. 

1933 

1 Average i) 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

Oct, 

1933 

Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

1932 

1931 

1931-32 

1930-31 






COTTONSEKD. 











Alexandria :Sakellaridis (piastres p.ardeb) 
I^ondon: Sakellariclis (delivery Hull; £ p. 

36.5 

35.1 

38.7 

n 46.0 

') 47.6 

V 48.1 

65.2 

57.6 

60.0 

52.2 

long ton). 

4-3-9 

4-0-0 

4-6-3 

“) 4-13-9 

«) 4-16-3 

») 4-17-0 

6-9-8 

6-4-9 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

Cotton. 









1933-33 

1931-32 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 

9.15 

8.98 

9.19 

9.64 

9.60 

9.29 

6.50 

6.05 

7.27 

6.20 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 

9.40 

9.35 

9.50 

9.90 

9.80 

9.55 

6.56 

6.28 

7.38 

6.35 

Bombay;M.g.Broaclif.g.(rupeesp. 5^84 lb.) 
Alexandria (talaris p kantar): 

189 

189 

192 

199 

199 

V 199 V* 

208 V, 

170 V, 

2 OPV 1 , 

181 V, 

Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

12.40 

12.60 

12.60 

12.80 

12.75 

12.86 

14.47 

12.85 

14.15 

12.10 

Ashmuni-Zagora f g. f. 

10.47 

10.57 

10.72 

10.87 

10.82 

11.02 

11,05 

12.73 

9.03 

12.46 

9.69 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.) . . 

10.47 

10.71 

10.97 

11.28 

10.80 

7.75 

7.24 

8.54 

7.44 

M. g. Broach fully good /pence p. lb.) . 

n, 4.15 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.50 

n. 4.80 

n. 4.75 

n. 4.72 

n. 5.04 

n. 3.85 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.46 

1,6 Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs p. 50 kg.). 
I,iverpool (pence per lb.): 

219.00 

209.00 

209.00 

216.00 

207.00 

213.20 

234.00 

n. 6.74 

201.00 

n, 5.84 

233.75 

216.00 

Middling fair. 

n, 6.61 

n. 6.59 

n. 6.59 

0 . 6.75 

n. 6.62 

n. 6.68 

n. 6.7t 

n. 5.85 

Middling. 

5.51 

5.44 

5.44 

5.60 


5.49 

5.59 

4.72 

5,61 

4.79 

Sdo Paulo, g. £. 

5.81 

n. 5.79 

n. 5.79 

n. 5.95 

n. 5.82 

n. 5.85 

n. 5.84 

4.84 

n. 5.87 

n. 4.98 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

n. 4.40 

n, 4.39 

n. 4.4! 

n. 4.58 

n. 4.48 

n. 4.46 

n. 5.10 

n. 4.12 

n. 5.01 

n. 4.34 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

7.05 

7.16 

7.22 

7.39 

7.28 

735 

7.99 

7.16 

7.77 

6.76 

B0TTER. 









1932 

1931 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quint.) . . 
Deeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch 

208.00 

184.00 

180.00 

192.00 

204.00 

201.00 

183.50 

0.82 

213.00 

1.24 

178.70 

0.94 

209.00 

1.34 

butter quotations (a) (florins p, kg.) . 

0.71 

0.66 

0.65 

0.65 

0.68 

0.65 

Zulfen, auction: Dutch (11. p. kg) 2 ) . . 
Hamburg, auction (&): Schleswig-Holstein 

1.65 

1.60 

1.60 

1.59 

1.61 

1.64 

128.07 

1.52 

119.87 

1.24 

130.17 

1.27 

115.83 

1.38 

131.22 

butter, with qual. mark (Rm. p. 50 kg.). 

128.78 

128.54 

128.42 

128.04 

128.76 

Kemp ten (i): Allgau butter (Riif.p.l4 kg.) 3 ). 
l 4 )udon (c) (shillings p. cwt.): 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

122 V 4 

119/7 

101 Vj 

133/- 

100 Vs 

142/2 

107 

131/6 

no 

British blended. 

121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

Danish. 

112/- 

112/- 

116/- 

121/- 

121/- 


123/9 

137/9 

123/2 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted........ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

110/- 

105/4 

113/6 

127/6 

n. 111/- 

119/5 

Dutch .. 

115/- 

115/- 

115/- 

120/- 

114/- 

114/9 

116/- 

137/9 

n. 115/10 


Argentine. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

99/- 

120/9 

103/9 

117/7 

Siberian 4 ). 

88/- 

90/- 

92/- 

94/- 

89/- 

87/6 

95/- 

n. q. 

ti. 93/3 

n. q. 

Australian, salted... . 

106/- 

108/- 

108/- 

110/- 

110/- 

110/- 

114/- 

114/- 

109/- 

109/- 

106/6 

109/3 

120/9 

105/7 

116/8 

119/11 

New Zealand, salted.. 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Partnigiano-Reggiano, lat quality, last 
vear’s production. 

107/- 

865.00 

119/6 

959.00 

127/9 

1 

975.00 

109/10 

1,016.00 






1,103.00 

865.00 

865.00 

865.00 

865.00 

865.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

425.00 

425.00 

425.00 

425.00 

425.00 

423.00 

610.60 

616.25 

512.70 

616.00 

Home; Roman pecorino, choice;,(lire p. q.). 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 *f ( 40 % butterfat, 

837.50 

875.00 

875.00 

875.00 

875.00 

915.00 

1,275.00 

1,151.00 

1,251.00 

1,121.00 

with the country’s cheesemark, factory 





20.00 

20.60 


29.50 

24.41 

32.63 

cheese, small;’florins p. 50 kg.) . . 
Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milkeheese,with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made; 

21,30 

21.50 

21.00 

22.00 

27.00 

31.50 







26.00 

37.30 

26.92 

37.93 

florins p. 50 kg.). 

26,50 

27.00 

27.50 

26.50 

26.00 

Kempten (5); (Rpf. p. Vs kg-) = 

Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat; . . 

23 Va 

23V2 

23 V 2 

23 V, 

23 V, 

23 V, 

22 Vs 

I 25 

21 

24 

Emmenthal from the Allgau (whole 




71 

71 

71 

77 V, 

98 

81 Vi 

97 V. 

milk cheese) ist quality. 

7) 

71 

71 

Xondon (c) (shillings p. cwt): 

English Cheddar. 

96/- 

96/- 

96/- 

98/- i 

98/- 

98/- 

100/6 

89/9 

109/- 

99/19 

Canadian. 

58/- 

58/- 

58/- 

58/- 

58/~ 

57/9 

69/6 

72/4 

72/10 

75/9 

New Zealand. 

53/6 

54/6 

1 56/- 

57/6 

57/- 

56/- 

65/10 

72/1 

63/1 

63/2 

Liverpool (c) : English Cheshire, un- 
' graded (sh. p. cwt.). 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 

.102/8 

93/5 

96/10 

91 /n 

103/10 

94/3 


n\ q. = not quoted — n = nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — i) Wednesday prices. ^ c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding 

»^“^rUe monthly averages are based on weeUy quotations, the ann^ averages on the monthly. ~ 2 ) Before January 1933: quotatioM in 
IVIaastricht; see note on page 425 of the Crop Report of June. ~ 3) The method of ^uotaUon was^^nged m Janxmry J932;^in Jtme J933 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES i) 







Average 




i 

Groups 

Countries and products 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

April' 

June 

1933 

July- 1 
Sept. 

1932 

July- 

Sept. 

1931 

Agricultural 
year 2 ) 



1933 

1933 

1933 

I932'33 

1931-32 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

* Wheat (Berlin). 

17.82 

17.42 

18.73 

19.49 

21.96 

22.19 

20.03 

23.64 


■"Rye (Berlin).. . 

14.32 

14.12 

15.12 

15.45 

16.72 

17.56 

15.77 

19.02 


^Barley, feeding (Berlin). 

15.27 

n. q. 

16.25 

16.87 

16.54 

15.55 

16.57 

16.35 


•Oats (Berlin). 

13.62 

13.70 

13.79 

13.29 

14.85 

14.77 

13.25 

15.07 


§Red potatoes (Berlin). 

2.06 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2.70 

*) 2.82 

*) 2.88 

2.67 

, 3.57 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin). 

13.85 

13.85 

13.85 

13.85 

13.80 

16.72 

13.84 

15.06 


•Butter (Hamburg). 

256.14 

246.08 

229.22 

209.65 

217.40 

260.98 

212.92 

245.35 


•Cheese, Emmenthal variety ^Kempten) .... 

142.00 

143.25 

144.00 

145.50 

164.50 

200.00 

153.00 

180.10 


♦Beef, Hve weight (Berlin) .. 

62.40 

70.40 

70.40 

63.13 

73.03 

89.73 

64.42 

76.06 


Veal, live weight (Berlin).. 

75.20 

76,00 

62.001 

71.07 

78.43 

97.00 

71.36 

81.87 


•Pork, ( 220-265 lb.), live weight (Berlin).... 

92.60 

84,80 

73.00 

66.87 

87.67 

105.80 

77.40 

87.75 


•Fresh eggs (Berlin) (per loo).. 

10.61 

9.94 

9.05 

8.89 

8.43 

11.15 

9.95 

10.12 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 3 ).. 

0.265 

0.265 

0.265 

0.243 

0.225 

0.250 

0.240 

0.230 


§ Superphosphate of lime 18 % (Hildesheira) 3 ) . 

0310 

0.310 

0.306 

0304 

0310 

0.336 

0.308 

0.319 


§ Potash salts 38-42 % (mine stations) 3 ), . . . . 

0.168 

0.168 

0.166 

0.163 

0.168 

0.152 

0.168 

0.159 


Sulphate of Ammonia 3 ).. 

n. 0.760 

n. 0.760 

n. 0.760, 

0.760 

0.690 

0.680 

0.726 

0.73 


Nitrate of lime 3 ).. 

n. 0.990 

n. 0.990 

n. 0.990 

. 0.990 

0.920 

0.950 

0.952 

0.98 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg). 

9.88 

8.89 

8.87 

8.37 

10.05 

10.59 

8.74 

9.86 


I^inseed cake (Hamburg). 

16.25 1 

15.00 

14.75 

11.72 

10.32 

13.45 

10.68 

1233 


Coconut cake (Hamburg).. 

16.01 

14.70 

15.05 

12.48 

10.36 

11.88 

10.91 

1130 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

15.62 

14.90 

14.84 

11.78 

11.28 1 

11.51 

11.14 

11.99 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

13.80 

13.65 

13.36 

10,12 

10.67 ' 

11.95 

10.03 

11.26 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen).. . 

n. q. 

12.70 

14.70 

*) 12.79 

n. 11.25 

n. 12.12 

11.65 

11.92 


Barley (Copenhagen). 

n. q. 

11.75 

12.70 

12.29 

n. 12.50 

n. 11.00 

11.89' 

13.13 


Oats (Copenhagen'. 

n. 12.00 

11.90 

12.35 

11.45 

11.95 

12.53 

11.30 

12.87 

A II 

•Butter (Copenhagen). 

201.00 

177.20 

15735 

151.17 

174.50 

200.00 

16830 

19230 


•Eggs. 

124.00 

94.50 

70.00 

67.90 

99.00 

97.00 

105.47 

98.00 


•Pork, live weight. 

142.00 

135.60 

125.00 

128.97 

84.40 

84.00 

96.89 

73.00 

B I 

Superphosphate 18 %. 

5.95 

5.95 

6.50 

6.50 

5.35 

5.37 

5.94 

5.65 


Potash, salts 40 %.. 

12.95 

13,03 

13.65 

13.65 

13.28 

11.95 

13.51 

12.98 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

14.55 

14.53 

14.70 

14.70 

12.63 

11.87 

13.85 

12.18 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian .. 

14.40 

1438 

1435 

14,55 

13,15 

1433 

13.92 

13.73 

B II 

Rye, imported (Jutland).. 

h&ize, Plate (Jutland) .. . 

936 

9.11 

10.39 

10.05 

9.69 

7.45 

9.68 

10.31 


10.80 

10.15 

10.16 

9.94 

9.53 

7.00 

9.75 

8.64 


Wheat bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

10.22 

9.74 

9.47 

8.96 

9.47 

7.69 

n. 930 

936 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . 

13.50 

13.70 

13.77 

12.97 

12.82 

11.18 

13.09 

12.18 


Sunflower-seed c$ke (Copenhagen) 

13.85 

13.88 : 

14.07 

13.32 

12.24 

11.15 

13.21 

11.50 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen).. . 

14.25 

14.20 

14.72 

1431 

14.92 

11.59 

15.02 

13.99 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

13.55 

13.78 

14.42 

14.06 

14.23 

11.46 

14.53 

i 

. 12.94 


' , the series is published also in the Intern,, Yearheofi of Agricultural Statistics, and used in the table of average monthly 

pn^ m gold iranes per quintal. ~ §) Indicates that the series is the publishi^ in Ae Intern, Yearhook of Agricultural Statistics. 

X) Each flu«rt»r a Im is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A ll) products sold by the farmer, 
well as of fe rtijMefs (B J) and of concentrated feedii^ stuffs for livestock (B 11) bought by the farmer. — In the case where the market 
» ^ indicated, w pr«» is ^ av«m^ <Hieior the country. — The'prices paid to farmers for sugar beet are generally fixed once a year and 
merefere ^w these tahl^. -- 2 ) July to June. — 3) Fri«u per unit of fertilizer materkl in a metric quintal — 4 ) September. — 
; 5). June: 0306 ; May; 0.297;' January-April; 0310. - 6) June; 13.50; May: 12.72; April: 12.15. 
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Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

April- 
June 
1933 I 

July- 

Sept. 

1932 

July* 

Sept. 

1931 

Agricultural 

year 



1933 

1933 

1933 

i93«'33 

1931-32 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 

* Wheat (Paris)... 

n. 116.50 

n. 115.00 

n. 110.81^ 

97.55 

134.00 

165.85 

112.50 

167.75 


Rye (Paris). 

68.00 

67.00 

78.0C 

81.35 

82.00 

91 .OC 

80.15 

99.65 


Malting barley (Paris). 

81.00 

77.00 

SO.Off 

81.00 

82.65 

90.5C 

84.40 

96.25 


*Oats (Paris). 

51.35 

53.60 

60.45 

66.00 

94.60 

84.80 

80.75 

99.35 


§Wine, red, 10 ° (Montpellier) (hectol.). 

^) 78.35 

^) 76.00 

*) 86.25 

’) 103.60 

®) 143.90 

155.00 

— 

n. 110.00 

A H 

*Beef, dead weight (Paris). 

550.00 

553.00 

529.0C 

555.00 

673.00 

931.00 

607.00 

783.00 


*Pork, live weight (Paris). 

606.00 

610.00 

629.0C 

“) 654.00 

708.00 

647.00 

700.00 

593.00 


♦Mutton, dead weight (Paris). 

995.00 

993.00 

1,038.00 

1,114.00 

1,060.00 

1,329.00 

1,096.00 

1,123.00 

B I 

§Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

23.40 

23.40 

22.70 

23.40 


§Supeiphosphate 14 % (North and East) .... 

27.25 

27.25 

27.25 

27.25 

26.35 

29.05 

26.30 

27.75 


^Sylvinite, minimum 12 %. 

«) 16.30 

■») 16.30 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

85.75 

84.70 

88.00 

92.40 

92.50 

102.00 

92^5 

101.25 


Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 %. 

89.55 

86.30 

86.30 

94.00 

94.85 

103.25 

94.30 

101.85 

B II 

Ivinsced cake (North). 

63.25 

64.00 


61.65 

70.75 

87.00 

68.30 

80.00 


Coconut cake (Marseilles). 

60.00 

60.00 

*60.00 

64.00 

67.00 

73.00 

66.35 

70.00 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

56.65 

72.00 

80.00 

66.25 

78.75 


GREAT BRITAIN (A: Prices in shillings and pence per cwt; 
B: Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton) 


A 1 

Wheat. 

4/9 «/4 

5/9 

6/7 Va 

5/8 Va 

6/2 Va 

5/9 Vd 

5 / 73/4 


Fodder barley. 

10/9 Va 

9/6 

6/7 Va 

6/7 Va 

7/6 V 4 

7/IOVV 

7/1 


Oats. 

5/3 »/4 

5/6 V* 

5/9 V 4 

5/9 

7/3 V* 

6/3 V, 

6/2 3/4 


§Potatoes (I,ondou)... 

4 / 4 */, 

5/1 V 4 

n. q. 

4/7 Va 

n. 6/8 Va 

n. 5/1 

4 / 103/4 

A II 

t Butter (Dondon) . 

119/7 

113/10 

107/4 

113/7 

134/5 

140/- 

123/1 


♦Cheese, Cheddar (Doudon). 

98/- 

U)0/4 

102/- 

99/2 

97/2 

97/10 

100/8 


♦Beef, dead weight (Dondon) 

60/8 

65/4 

66/6 

68/3 

71/9 

89/4 

70/- 


♦Mutton, dead weight (I^ondon). 

74/8 

75/7 

81/8 

92/3 

65/11 

99/7 

79/2 


♦Pork, dead weight (Dondon). 

85/2 

71/2 

63/7 

71/7 

63/4 

75/10 

71/4 

P I 

§ Basic slag 14 % (DGndon). 

2- 3-0 

2-3-0 

2- 3-0 

2- 3-0 

2- 3-0 

2- 1- 0 

2-3-0 


Superphosphate, 16 % (Doudon) ....... 

2-16-0 

2-16-0 

2-16-0 

2-16-0 

2-16-2 

2-19- Oi' 

2-16- 0 


Kainit 14 % (I^ndon).. . 

3- 0-0 

3-7-0 

3-7-0 

3- 7-0 

3-2-6 

2-18-11 

3-5-4 


§ Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (I.ondou). 

7- 8-0 

7-15- 0 

8-16-0 

8-16-0 

8-16-0 

8-19- 0 

8-14- 4 


§Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (I<ondon) .... 

6-15-0 

6-15- 0 

6-15-0 

6-10-0 

5-5-0 

7- 0-10 

5-18- 8 

B II 

Bran, British (I^ndon). 

5- 8-9 

4-14- 2 

4-11-0 

4- 7-9 

5-16-7 

4-14- 7| 

5- 7-10 


Bran, middlings, imported (Dondon). 

4 - 17 - 0 ! 

4-10-5 

4-10-0 

4-10-2 

5-18- 7 

4-12- i 

5-4-7 


Uusecd cake, English (Xyondon). 

8-17-0 

8-17- 0 

8-17-0 

8-14-2 

8-11- 9 

8-5-S 

8rl2-0 


Cottonseed cake (Dondon). 

4-18-6 

5- I- 7 

5- 7-9; 

5-19-6 

5-10- 4 

4-12- 1 

5-14- 7 


Palm kernel cake (Uverpool) ........ 

5-17-0 

5-18-lOi 

6 -a-IJ 

6-2-8 

6- 1-10 

6- 0- 

6-2-0 


6 /- 

7/- 

9/10 

136/- 

109/- 

76/- 

84/2 

74/4 


2 - 1-6 

2- 17- 2 

3- 3-0 
8-17- 6 
6-15-11 
5-14-10 
5-n- 9 
8-11-3 

5- 2-6 

6 - 11-2 


ITAlyY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A I 

•Wheat, soft (Milan).. • 

82.60 

83.85 

85.101 

94.80 

100,45 

91.25^ 

102.95 

105.65 


Wheat, hard (Palermo). 

102,00 

105.00 

111.00 

113.65 

118.00 

128.00 

120.00 

133.00 


fOatS (Milan) .... 

49.60 

47.35 

51.40 

56.05 

67.85 

67.40 

64.40 

73.30 


♦Maize (Milan) ... . 

48.60 

48.00 

50.00 

49.25 

n. 71.40 

52.75! 

58.35 

64.00 


Rice, ]!^ratelli (Milan).. 

132.00 

140.75 

169.00 

144.75 

162.15 

102.75 

146.15 

135.40 


Hemp, fibre... 


265,00 

263.00 

3) 264.00 

220.00 

2i5.oq 

256.00 

217.00 


§Olive oil “ Sopraffino locale ” (Bari)...... 

3^.00 

390.001 

405.00 

391.00 

465.00 

577 00; 

425.00 

518.00 


§Wine, ordinary, ii® to 13 “ (Bari) (hectol.) . . . 

65.00 

63.00! 

65.00 

65.00 

80.00 

96.00l| 

72.00 

86.00 


*) Indicatw that the aeries is published also in the Intern. Yearbook of Agriqdtaral Sintistics and used ih the table of average monthly 
ices in gold francs per quintal. — §) Indicates that the series is also published in the Jntem, Yearbook of‘ Agricultaxat Stdistios. — 
Indicates that the series is published also in the Monthly Review of Prices of this Crj^ 
t 80 . 3. - 2) IQo. 5. - 5) April: 703.00 — 4) Rich sylvinite. 18 %. - 5) June; 265.00 
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Gnoxjps 

Countries and products 

AVERAGE 

Sept. 

1933 

Aug. 

1933 

July 

1933 

April- 

1933 

July- 

Sept. 

1932 

11 

fl) c; 

Agricultural 

year 

1932-33 1931-32 


ITAEY {cofiiinued) 







A II 

♦Cheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan). 

865.00 1 

1.050.00 1 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 1 

1,128.00 

1,023.00 

1,026.00 


Eggs, fresh (Milan) (per 100 ) . 

41.90 1 

38.75 1 

30.80 

29.70 

36.00 1 

39.65 

39.45 

40.25 


Beef, live weight (Milan). 

263.00 

253.00 ! 

250.00 

256.00 

280.00 

338.00 

274.00 

321.00 


Pork, live weight (Milan). 

408.00 ! 

410.00 

420.00 

434.65 

383.00 

373.00 

419.00 

363.00 

B I 

Basic slag, 16 - 20 % (Chiasso) i)a).. . 

0.795 

0.774 

0.912 

0.960 

1.338 

1.100 

_ 

1.06 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) i). . 

1.130 

1.130 

1.179 

1.195 

1.195 

1.170 

1.195 

1.19 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa). 

62.50 

62.50 

66.25 

66.35 

64.55 

75.85 

65.95 

7Z00 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa). 

73.70 

72.75 

81.00 

80.60 

75.60 

71.40 

78.05 

75.40 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

112.10 

104.70 

112.35 

103.00 

103.60 

133,65 

B II 

Wheat bran (Genoa)... 

34.90 

26.25 

21.50 

24.40 

37.75 

49.00 

31.15 

49.30 


Rice bran (Milan). 

22.50 

18.75 

17.50 

25.75 

40.00 

38.00 

34.65 

41.70 


Einseed cake (Milan).. 

42.70 

38.25 

38.10 

39.80 

54.10 

60.00 

48.95 

62.15 


Groundnut cake (IM^n). 

39.10 

36.50 

36.50 

39.45 

53.10 

52.00 

48.60 

55.15 


Rapeseed cake (Milan). 

21.50 

21.50 

21.50 

21.30 

26.50 

33.00 

25.00 

33.30 


NETHBRI/ANDS (Prices in guilders per quintal; 


A I Wheat {Groniugen) 3 }. 

tRye (Grouiagen). 

fBarley (Groningen),. 

Oats (Groningen). 

Peas (Rotterdam). 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

§ Potatoes (Amsterdam).. 

A II *Butter for export (I^eeuwarden) . 
fButter for home consumption (Zuti 
fCheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda), . . 
♦Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) . . 
♦Eggs (Roermond) (per 100) . , . 
Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam) . , 
♦Pork, live weight (Rotterdam) . . 


Basic slag I). L 0.126 


Superphosphate, 17 % , 

I Kainit i).. . . . , 

j Nitrate of soda. 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % % 

I Maire (Rotterdam). 

Einseed cake, Dutch .... 

Coconut cake. 

Groundnut cake. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 15.00 

— 

n. 12.50 


3.12 

3.70 

3.76 

4.83 

4.39 

4.07 

4.42 

3.65 

3.79 

4.45 

5.25 

4.60 

n. 4.00 

3.52 

3.60 

5.20 

5.45 

4.29 

9.27 

n. q. 

10.25 

11.98 

9.81 

n. 11.69 

50.00 

47.50 

49.67 

48.00 

52.00 

48.95 

3.60 

n. q. 

1.77 

n. 3.50 

n. 5.50 

2.46 

63.00 

54.00 

52.67 

85.35 

129.00 

70.00 

166.00 

158.00 

154.75 

133.65 

133.00 

— 

48.50 

50.50 

51.88 

50.85 

81.35 

27.86 

40.00 

39.00 

45.71 

41.90 

73.4/ 

23.84 

3.07 

2.27 

2.09 

3.79 

5.40 

■ 3,80 

56.00 

56.00 

56.00 

66.67 

89.20 

60.96 

33.50 

33,00 

32.17 

28.83 

43.15 

30.29 

n. 0.129 

0.124 

n. 0.108 

0.116 

0.113 

0.125 

n. 1.92 

1.93 

n, 1.95 

1.90 

2.43 

1.94 

0.140j 

0.087 

0.146 

0.144 

0.136 

0.145 

6,00 I 

6.60 

6.73 

6.71 

n. 8.15 

6,67 

4.59 ' 

4.79 

4.79 

4.38 

4.63 

' 4.62 

3.82 

3.26 

3.47 

3.95 

3.86 

3.66 

6,15 

6.15 

5.76 

6.00 

7.45 

5.90 

5.57 

5.70 

5.73 

6.28 

7.85 

6.06 

5.31 

5.50 

5.60 

6.57 

6.98 

6.19 


7.82 


POE AND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


Wheat (Warsaw). . .. 

21.98 

20.32 

39.63 

37.80 

26.40 

25.86 

30.46 

27.48 

§ Rye .(Wamaw).. 

14.38 

15.11 

21.26 

19.58 

18.30 

22.74 

17.93 

25.56 

Barley (Warsaw). 

15.75 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 16.30 

18.20 

22.13 

17.14 

24.42 

Oats (Warsaw). 

! 14.29 

14.34 

18.10 

15.20 

19.30 

24.56 

16.66 

24.36 

Butter (Warsaw).. . 

327.00 

324.00 

256.00 

320.00 

334.00 

i 407.00 

336.00 

397.00 

Beef, live weight (Warsaw). 

; 64.75 

62,10 

61.00 

68.30 

, 75.65 

83.00 

67.30 

7735 

Pork, live weight (Warsaw). 

1 114.75 

112.10 

102.25 

115.70 

! 113.70 

167.00 

108.00 

12430 

♦Eggs (Warsaw) (per 100).. . . . 

! 7.64 

7.22 

6.51 

6.14 

7.82 

9.68 

9.36 

10.87 

Superphosphate. 

0.62 

0.62 

0^62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.77 

0.62 

0.55 

Potash salts, 35 %.* . 

lOJO 

11.50 

10.75 

11.37 

13.75 

13.75 

12.91 

. 13.75 

Sulphate of ammonia ............. 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) .. 

9.45 

11.06 

13.25 

10.32 

12.38 ! 

14.75 

10.78 

15,62 

Rye bran (Warsaw) ... . . . 

7.95 

8.06 

11.25 

10.40 

10.37 

13.48 

9.82 

15.03 

Eins^eed cake (Warsaw). 

16.55 

18,06 

18.50 

19,00 

20.00 

n. q. 

19.96 

24.77 

Rapeseed cake (Warsaw).-. 

13.30 

13.87 

14.25 

1432 * 

16,45 

17.75 

15.67 

18.71 


^ ) Int^tes ihat the aeri^ is published also in the /nfem. Yearhock of Agriadtard Statistics and used in the table of average monthly 

, .wanes' per quintal. — §) Indicated that the series » also publimed in the International Yeatbock of Agrictiltard Statisiks< *” 
t) Indwatw that .the seriw is published also in the Monthly Review of Prices of this Crop Report. 

ri Prices per wit fertil^r rnatwial in a metric quintal. — 2 ) From' February 1933: prices at the manufacturing plants abroad. 

3) See note on wh«t parices in Netherlands (page 75 of the Crop Report of January). — 4) Bstore January 1933: quotation in Maastricht; 
ee note on page 425 of the C 7 op‘ Report of June. 
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Average 



Groups 

Countries and products 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

April- 

July- 

July- 

Agricultural 

year 



1933 

1933 

1933 

June 

1933 

Sept. 

19*32 

Sept. 

1931 

1932*33 1931-32 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I Wheat (Stockholm) .... 

Rye( Stockholm). 

Barley (Stockholm) , . . . 

Oats (Stockholm). 

A II Beef, live weight (Goteborg) 
Pork, live weight (Gftteborg) 

Butter (Alalmo). 

Eggs (Stockholm). 


B I Superphosphate, 20 % 
Potash salts, 20 % . 
Nitrate of soda . . . 
Calcium cyanamide . 
B II Maize, Plate .... 

Wheat bran. 

Groundnut cake . . , 
Cottonseed cake . . . 
Soya meal. 




r) From Dec, 1932; delivery at Lovosice. — 2 ) From Nov. 1932 until March 1933: delivery at Stretov. 














































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL *) 


PRODUCTS 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

marke;ts and description 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1 1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

I93t 

Wheat 




[ 







Winnipec;; No i Manitoba. 

8.30 

9.59 

10.62 

9.31 

9.21 

8.18 

8.89 

9.97 

9.33 

10.76 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter. 

11.13 

12,68 

13.52 

1 12.16 

11.94 

11.49 

10.26 

9.62 

10.06 

12.73 

Berlin: Home grown. 

22.01 

21.51 

23.13 

i 23.61 

23.66 

24.23 

25.69 

26.21 

28.33 

30.62 

Paris: Plome grown. 

23.65 

23.34 

22.33 

19.52 

19.80 

20.10 

23.81 

33.76 

29.94 

35.12 

London and Liverpool: 







il.08 




South Russian. 

8.34 

9.62 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10.00 

n. 10.63 

11.55 

No 3 Manitoba. 

9.37 

10.68 

11.80 

10.36 

10.46 

9.92 

10.80 

11.02 

10.96 

12.59 

No 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11.49 

10,51 

n. 11.45 

n. 11.96 

Rosafe. 

8.00 

8.96 

9.96 

8.98 

1 8.85 

8.29 

11.18 

9.83 

10.43 

11.26 

Australian. 

9.23 

10.33 

11.07 

10.41 

! 10.10 

9.54 

h.87 

11.11 

11.14 

12.42 

Milan: Home grown, soft. 

22.55 

22.89 

23.23 

24.23 

[ 25.56 

26.68 

27.66 

25.73 

29.30 

27.32 

Rye 











Berlin: Home grown. 

17,69 

17.44 

18.67 

’ 18.92 

18.56 

19.23 

19.88 

22.17 

22.06 

22.43 

Hamburg: La Plata. 

6.61 

7.21 

8.02 

7.18 

7.14 

7.21 

I) 8.41 

n. q. 

9.83 

n. 10.16 

Minneapolis: No a. 

9.66 

10.41 

12.01 

10.61 

9.18 

8.33 

6.94 

8.11 

7.62 

8.06 

Barley 











Braila: Average quality. 

4.03 

4.46 

5.36 

5.18 

5.08 

4.99 

6.35 

5.86 

7.67 

7.58 

Winnipeg: No 4 Western. 

5.27 

6.66 

7.11 

6.14 

6.09 

5.61 

6.07 

6.76 

6.83 

6.55 

Berlin: Home grown fodder. 

18.86 

n. q. 

20.07 

20,71 

20.51 

20.67 

20.93 

18.87 

20.70 

22.66 

Anttterp: Danubian. .. 

6.10 

7.08 

7.72 

7.54 

7.63 

7.39 

9.00 

10.11 

I0..39 

10.68 

London and Liverpool: 











Russian.. 

5.86 

6.47 

7.47 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8.63 

n. 9.18 

n. 9.21 

n. 10.12 

No 3 Canadian Western. 

7.79 

9.93 

n. 9.13 

8.47 

8.41 

8.03 

9.41 

n. 10.64 

10.37 

10.99 

Oats 











Winnipeg: No 2 White. 

7.36 

8.92 

8.88 

7.15 

7.27 

6.70 

7.88 

9.03 

8.69 

9.37 

Chicago: No 2 White. 

8.78 

9.94 

10.33 

9.28 

7.95 

7.79 

6.34 

8.52 

7.46 

10.01 

Berlin: Home grown. 

16.82 

16.92 

17.03 

17.06 

16.14 

15.56 

17.10 

16.88 

18.17 

19.13 

Paris: Home grown. 

10.42 1 

10.88 

12.27 

12.71 

13.42 

14.08 

17.60 

17.41 

20,36 

17,48 

I^ndon and Liverpool: I^a Plata .... 

6.52 

6.73 

7.30 

7.04 

7.17 

6.92 

9.50 

9.88 

9.02 

9.45 

Maize 











Braila: Danubian. 

5.30 

5.02 

5.30 

4.68 

4.68 

4.68 

6.14 

5.33 

5.75 

6.32 

Chicago: No 2 Mixed American .... 

6.58 

7.72 

8,21 1 

7.50 

7.55 ! 

6.71 

6..I7 

8.98 

6.40 

10.79 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

n. q. 

6.96 

6.89 

6.79 

7.01 

7.03 

n. q 

9.46 

n. q. 

n. 10.32 

London and Liverpool: 









Yellow Plate. 

5.85 

6.11 

6.65 i 

6.49 

6.70 

6.68 

7.85 

7.11 

7.63 

8.41 

No 2 White African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

8.71 

n. 9.75 

ti. 8.00 

n. 10.11 

Blilan: Home grown. 

13,27 

13.10 

13.65 

13.61 

13.76 

12.38 

15.16 

16.24 

18.14 

14,15 

Rice 











Milan: Originario ........... 

25.53 

26.48 

28,45 

27.28 

25.73 

26.20 

34.51 

24.73 

32.29 

28.00 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

6.55 

7.36 

7.73 

7.75 

7.63 

7.34 

10.44 

14.51 

10.85 

12.81 

Saigon: No 1 Round white. 

8.16 

9.24 

10.58 

9.09 

8,26 

8;12 

10,27 

15.22 

11.12 

13 49 

London: 









No 2 Burma . . . 

10.17 

11.30 

11.83 

11.79 

11,03 

11.90 

14.60 

19.33 

14.88 

18.15 

No I Saigon.. 

11.40 

12.31 

13.38 

12.26 

11.32 

11.05 

14,16 

20.27 

15.07 

18.65 

Tokfo: Chumai. 

10.82 

11.80 

12.25 

12.83 

12.95 

12.90 

13.50 

27.28 

17.29 

25,96 


L ^ frtoic, tKe Swi$s fraoc, whicb stiU represents the franc of the fornier Latin Monetary Unioot has been a<ioptedl. In cs^s 
where the dmerencw the rat« of exchanse of the national currency considered and its parity with the Swiss franc did not during 

a given monw reach 2 % %, me mon^y average hw been reduced on the basis of parity; in the contrary cases the average rate of exchange 
tor the month has beep utilued. Fi^ly» when considerable fluctoations in die exchanges in the course of a particular month render it neces¬ 
sary, each weeMy ^juotation has first been reduced to gold francs and the average of these reductions calculated. 

X) Russian. 
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PRODUCTS 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

MARKPJTS AND DESCRIPTION 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Cotton 











New Orleans: Middling. 

71.28 

79.09 

86.50 

87.46 

84.19 

74.65 

87.19 

71.07 

72.45 

95.12 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. 

68.75 

70.69 

77.16 

76.91 

73.86 

66.37 

86.68 

74.84 

76.35 

89.19 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

94.48 

107.47 

118.18 

118.61 

114,85 

106.81 

134.12 

118.15 

107.77 

150.31 

Liverpool: 

82.00 










Middling american. 

91.38 

100.60 

100.67 

96.77 

87.41 

101.24 

87,77 

87,30 

110.35 

M. g. Broach, f. g.. 

n. 66.62 

n. 75.08 

n. 85.26 

n. 85.21 

n. 82.81 

n. 74.39 

a 93.98 

n. 70.68 

n. 80.72 

n. 89.01 

Pakellaridis, f. g. f. 

109.78 

123.19 

133.18 

134.18 

129.51 

120.45 

143.19 

134.70 

120.63 

169.99 

Beef 











Berlin: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

'77.06 

86.94 

86.94 

83.24 

73.20 

75.33 

87.15 

95.56 

84.73 

110.32 

Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

111.65 

108.20 

107.39 

108.81 

113.68 

115.51 

131.34 

179.65 

138.11 

187,96 

I^ndon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

97.09 

109.71 

112.70 

114.77 

116.35 

123.10 

126.97 

166.42 

132.41 

177.51 

MUTTON 











Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

201.98 

201.58 

210.71 

205.03 

219.85 

253.34 

209.70 

259.84 

214.99 

273.36 

Tondon: Rome grown (dead weight) . . 

119.49 

126.93 

138.41 

153.02 

162.06 

163.80 

116.65 

215.47 

ni.46 

228.94 

Pork 











Denmark: Home grown (live weight) . . 

103.38 

103.39 

96,09 

97.22 

105.51 

100.65 

86.53 

105.86 

72.86 

108.46 

Rotterdam: Homegrown (liveweight) . 
Berlin: Home grown (live weight.) . . . 

81.24 

69.78 

68.74 

66.66 

67.70 

66.66 

58.32 

91.61 

59.29 

88.53 

114.36 

104.73 

90.15 

81.26 

80.40 

83.73 

106.25 

136,38 

99.87 

120.20 

Paris: Home grown (live weight.) . . , 

123.02 

123.83 

127.69 

124.24 

131.34 

142.71 

144.94 

131.14 

132.63 

119.94 

l^ndon: Home grown (dead weight.) . . 

136.29 

119.51 

107.76 

110,74 

1 122.37 

138.36 

124.91 

187.% 

124.26 

200.95 

Butter 

Copenhagen: Danish.. 

146.33 

135.11 

120.88 

113.79 

116.42 

118.08 

178.64 

1 

274.02 

173.71 

271.67 

IfCenwarden: Dutch. 

135.39 

131.23 

112.48 

108.32 

108.32 

112.48 

174.97 

264.54 

196.37 

279.47 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

316.33 

303.91 

283.09 

279.13 

263.06 

226.89 

282.40 

324.10 

285.57 

322.38 

Dondon: 

Danish. 

186.84 

180.38 

166.09 

164.82 

169.94 

166.56 

223.42 

305.81 

219.91 

308.28 

Argentine.. . 

n. q. 

n.148.90 

140.67 

138.50 

128.67 

127.75 

179.32 

272.12 

185.69 

273.00 

Australian, salted. 

170.43 

154.84 

142.78 

145.83 

139.56 

126.45 

198.20 

267.91 

188.97 

270.51 

New Zealand, salted. 

171,23 

157.50 

143.63 

149.29 

144.15 

130.81 

212.80 

275,86 

196.45 

278.17 

Cheese 











Milan: Parmigiano-Reggiano. 

236,14 

286.65 

286.65 

284.29 

283.29 

279.61 

252.70 

266.17 

270,21 

294.16 

Alkmaar; Edam 40 -f. 

85.82 

83.32 

81,24 

100.82 

100.48 

84.36 

91.24 

144.76 

101.87 

137.43 

Kempten: Emmenthal variety. 

Dondon: 

English Cheddar. 

175.37 

176.91 

177.84 

174.75 

175.20 

184.01 

198.22 

241.96 

200.19 

240.5r 

156.83 

168.49 

171.17 

172.58 

167.79 

174.41 

171.66 

219.56 1 

195,43 

231.17 

Canadian. 

92.42 

96.56 

132.40 

130.30 

126.95 

123.61 

117.02 

150.57 i 

130.38 

176.49 

New Zealand. 

89,62 

91.17 

91.31 

94.63 

90.42 

80.88 

114.81 

152.83 

112.80 

145.34 

Eggs (per 100 ) 











Denmark: Danish for export 1 ) .... 

90.27 

72.06 

53.81 

61,89 

56.85 

40,81 

115.37 

144.99 

96.87 

136,27 

Roermond: Dutch for export. 

6.50 

6.39 

4,73 

4.52 

4.46 

4.08 

9.69 

12.04 

8.58 

lUlO 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality .... 

4.44 

4.19 

3.78 ! 

403 

3.45 

j 3.21 

4.99 

6.72 

5.85 

6.96 

Berlin: German, big, special quality . . 

13.10 

12.28 

11.18 i 

10.81 1 

1 

10,57 

n.26 

11.42 

13.75 

11.69 

14.01 


l) Per quintal. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 
igi3 = 100. 











Foodsttills of vegetable origin. 

97.5 

97.0 

100.6 

100.8 

99.4 

97.8 

104.2 

111.7 

112.0 

1193 

livestock .. 

69,8 

66.8 

62.3 

59.7 

59.2 

59.9 

67.5 

84.7 

65.5 

83.0 

lyivestock products. 

105.7 

102.1 

96.2 

93.1 

93.2 

85.3 

94.8 

108.4 

93.9 

108.4 

Feeding stuffs. 

86.3 

84.0 

873 

86.6 

84.2 

83.4 

87.1 

96.8 

91.6 

101.9 

Total agricultural products . 

89.9 

87.7 

86.6 

85.1 

84.2 

81.8 

89.0 

101.1 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilizers i).. 

70.8 

70.2 

69.1 

71.9 

71.2 

71.9 

69.2 

73.6 

70.4 

76.5 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.1 

111.9 

ni.9 

111.4 

110.9 

111.1 

114.2 

129,7 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished mmuiactures {*' Konstun* 











giiter”) .. 

113.2 

112.8 

112.2 

110.8 

109.9 

109.2 

113.8 

137.8 

117.5 

140.1 

Wholesale products fa general .... 

94.9 

94.2 

93.9 

92.9 

91.9 

90.7 

95.1 

108,6 

96.5 

110.9 

15NGLAND AND WALES 











(Ministry of Agiiculture and Fisheries) 











Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 »= 100 . 











dgrtculfttral products . 

107 

105 

101 

100 

102 

105 

104 

120 

109 

120 

Feeding stuffs .. 

80 

83 

85 

85 

85 

86 

92 

76 

95 

83 

Fertilizers .. 

87 

88 

91 

91 

91 

90 

87 

88 

90 

96 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . 

94.9 

95.5 

96.1 

95.6 

953 

92.4 

94.6 

94.9 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 w 100 . 




1 







Cereals and linseed . 

553 

57.6 i 

6U 

55.8 

54.2 

51.7 

64.1 

52.7 

59,5 

55.8 

Meat.. . 

70.4 

68,4 

66.2 

64.1 

65.0 

63.7 

683 

102.2 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and skins... 

66.5 

73.7 

75.7 

74.8 

723 

53.2 

61.7 

53.4 

53,1 

64.5 

Wool... 

58.4 

52.5 

59.0 

58.0 

49.6 

41.9 

48.0 

54.3 

44.2 

6\2 

Pairy products. 

61.1 

67,0 

66.9 

55.4 

48.4 

49.4 

56.2 

75.8 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products . 

70.5 

74.3 

75.7 

75-7 

71.8 

71.8 

62.5 

89.5 

68.4 

99.3 

Total agricultural products . 

58.5 

60.2 

63.0 

58.8 

56.7 

52.8 

62.7 

61.6 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 s= IOO. 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

49.5 

54.9 

60.8 

49.4 

46.9 

41.1 

39.5 

40.5 

40.7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products. 

63.4 

60,5 

59.0 

57.9 

58.4 

56.4 

60.4 

72.9 

60.9 

-77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

54.7 

57.0 

60.1 

52.6 

51.2 

46.8 

47.3 

52.6 

483 

56.3 

Fertilizers .. 

73.8 

75.8 

73.0 

73.0 

73.0 

71.7 

72.2 

74.7 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 










80.0 

etc) ... 

77.4 

76.2 

75.3 

75.0 

75.5 

74.8 

77.8 

79.4 

78.8 

Wholesale products in general .... 

68,9 

69.4 

70.5 

67.6 

66.9 

65.4 

65.9 

69.7 

67.C 

1 72,1 

Estonia 











. (Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 « 100 . 

Commodities imported. 





, 


112 

129 

113 

129 

Commodities exported .. 

... 



*5i 

*56 

'54 

54 

75 

58 

76 

Agricultural products imported and exporU 
ed .. 

... 


... 



70 

90 

74 

91 

- 


^ For-an eKpUnation of the method of calculation of the index-numbera, reference should be made to. tbc tn8titate*s publication /ndex- 
nvmm t^ Trices qf AgriadtuTtd Prodttets and (Ahsr Pr^e^mikes of interest fa the Farmer (Rome, 1930), as well ei to pa«es 77 to 79 at the Ct0 
Reporf of Jawiarjr 1932 and to page 517 of the Crap Report ^ July 1932. 

i) From July 1932 new series, — a) Cslculat^ hy the Siatut, reduced to bate-year 1913 *" 100. 
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COXJNTRIES 

AND 

Classifications 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

193J 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 =* 100. 











Cereals . 


81 

94 

63 

62 

47 

41 

50 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 


120 

103 

74 

68 

66 

68 

83 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 


63 

66 

66 

65 

57 

67 

86 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 


72 

71 

65 

63 

59 

67 

92 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 


67 

67 

55 

62 

56 

84 

99 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 


71 

84 

69 

65 

49 

57 

47 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 


72 

76 

64 

62 

53 

59 

72 

57 

80 

Commoditus purchased by farmers 1) . 


112 

105 

103 

102 

lOI 

106 

127 

107 

124 

ApicuUural wages 1 ) . 

... 

- 

78 

- 

- 

72 

2) 84 

2) 113 

86 

116 

United States 
(Bureau of Uabor) 

1926 = 100. 











Grains. 


64.6 

73.4 

57.4 

52.8 

44.8 

37.4 

44.2 

39.4 

53.0 

livestock and poultry. 


45.9 

47.4 

46.6 

46.8 

41.0 

51.2 

61.0 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 


62.5 

63.7 

56.2 

51.8 

46.7 

52.1 

65.4 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 


57.6 

60.1 

53.2 

50.2 

44.5 

49.1 

60.5 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 


83.2 

83.0 

83.0 

83.0 

83.1 

84.9 

94.5 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials .. 


69.0 

68.6 

68.0 

66.8 

62.9 

63.6 

74.2 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 


64.4 

63.3 

63.0 

63.1 

60.0 

66.9 

77.6 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 


78.0 

82.4 

55.8 

54.4 

49.5 

45.9 

44.4 

45.9 

62,7 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 


72.0 

70.7 

67.4 

65.4 

63.7 

68.7 

71.7 

68.3 

73.0 

Wholesale products in general . 


69.5 

68.9 

65.0 

62.7 

60.4 

65.3 

69.1 

64.8 

71.1 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 M 100. 











Cereals . 

83 

92 

93 

92 

91 

90 

87 

70 

90 

77 

Potatoes . 

46 

84 

106 

106 

95 

93 

68 

59 

71 

68 

Fodder. 

75 

73 

69 

69 

68 

66 

65 

52 

69 

63 

Meat. 

64 

66 

64 

68 

69 

68 

61 

59 

61 

64 

Dairy products. 

84 

79 I 

77 

73 

71 

67 

74 

72 

76 

1 76 

Total agricultural products . 

74 

75 

75 

75 

73 

71 

72 

66 

74 

i 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

90 

90 

90 

89 

88 

88 

90 

79 

90 

! 84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 sa 100, 











Agricultural and livestock product . , 

53 

54 

57 

66 1 

66 

68 

80 

88 

— 

— 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

70 

71 

73 

79 

79 

80 

90 

96 1 

- 

! “ 

ITALY 

(Consiglio Provindale dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 « 100. 











National agricultural products .... 

274.73 

268.77 

261.20 

268.08 

272.28 

275.55 

328.66 

334.20 

339.63 

343.11 

Wholesale products in general . 

280.71 

282,45 

283.26 

284.98 

282.24 

282.18 

306.70 

330.30 

309.91' 

341.5? 

Hew Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 =* loo. 











Dairy produce .. 

89.7 

86.2 

85.7 

82.9 

77.3 

76.4 

96.6 

101.5 

93.4 

98.9 

Heat .. 

115.7 

120.1 

113.9 

108.8 

107.5 

110.5 

100.0 

127.5 

110.9 

13Q.I 

Wool. 

73.8 

73.8 

65.8 

62.6 

56.7 

64.7 

66.4 

61.8 

62.5 

67.9 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

90.9 

94.5 

81.8 

66.7 

55.1 

55.6 

53.4 

67.5 

62.2 

76.7 

AM pa^al and dairy produce . . « 

91.9 

91.8 

87.0 

823 

77.4 

79.9 

86.0 

94.6 

87.0 

%3 

Tidd products .. 

1182 

115.8 

116.0 

114.8 

113.9 

114.9 

95.7 

101.1 

110.2 

115,5 

Total apicultural products . » . . . ^ 

92,7 

923 

87.8 

83.4 

78.4 

80.9 

^2 

94.8 

87.7 

97.0 


, 1 ) 1918-14 - 108. - a) October. 



































CLASSinCATIONS 


Sept. Aug. July June May April Sept. Sept. 

1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 *933 *932 *93* 


(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 


Cereals . 

Potatoes.. . 

Pork. 

Other meat ....... 

Eggs. 

Dairy products. 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

Maize. 

Fertilizers. 


Netherlands z) 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 
Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = too. 


Vegetable products . 
Animal products . . 


Total agficultvrdl products 
AsricuUural wages . . . . 


Wholesale products in general 3) . 


52 46 36 38 37 46 57 4 ) 42 4 ' 58 

50 49 50 51 50 51 64 4 ) 51 4) 57 

51 49 47 48 47 50 62 4 ) 49 4 ) 57 

74 74 74 74 83 83 95 4 ) 81 4) 93 

49,4 49.4 49.4 48 7 48.0 51.4 61.6 77.8 65.7 


(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
igry = 100. 


Vegetable products.. 

Worked-up plant products . . . 
Total products of plant origin. 

Animals.. 

Dairy products. 

Total products of animal origin 


Total agricultural products 


Industrial products . 

Wholesale products in general 


36.1 . 50.8 53.4 47.9 50.4 42.7 46.6 49.8 53.9 


40.8 41.8 ! 


60,6 63.5 55.2 60.1 

54.2 56.9 48.9 53.3 


44.6 43.7 

43.4 43.7 39,6 42.6 40.5 55.8 

43.6 42.3 41.0 42.8 43.0 49.0 

42.8 50.4 50.7 49.0 50.5 48.9 


61.3 65.9 

55.6 60.0 


63.3 55.4 


43.1 55.8 


48.2 60.8 

52.0 59.7 


103.2 99.8 99.8 94.5 105.4 112.9 118.5 105.5 120.2 

63.6 64.5 64.1 63.0 63.0 69.7 76.0 69.6 79.4 

53.9 58.2 58.1 56.8 57.6 60.2 67.0 61.6 70.5 


(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 
1926 » 100. 


Vegetable products . 
Animal products . , 


Industrial products 


Wholesale products in general . . 


48.0 493 58.1 61.1 

58.2 55.6 54.0 57B 

67.6 68.5 70.5 72.0 


59.3 62.1 

55.2 56.2 


60.7 63.7 66.1 64.9 66.3 


74.4 67.5 74.3 

70.6 56.6 72,2 

72.2 66.2 71.4 


I) The agricultural years refer to the period 1 April.-3I March. — 2 ) Average data for the year 1932 respectively 1932-33 are provisional 
— 3 ) Calculated by the Central Statistical Bvffeau of the Netherhmdi, reduced to the base 1925-1929 =» 100. — 4 ) Agricultural year 1 July.. 
30-June. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 











Average 




20 

13 

6 

29 

22 






VOYAGES 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 




1 




1933 

1933 

1933 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

1 Commercial 



1933 

1933 



1 









1933 

1932 

1931 

season 











1932-33 

1931-32 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 











Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . 

(shill, per 

14/3 

14/3 

14/- 

13/9 

13/9 

mu 

n. 13/9 

14/8 

13/9 

14/6 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 

long ton) 

11 /- 

10/9 

10/6 

11/- 

10/9 

IO/ 1 V 4 

n.9/11 

11/5 

10/- 

10/10 

St. John to Liverpool i). 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/7 

Port Churchill to United Eingdom . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

1 , 2 m, 

n. 2 / 10 y 2 

n: q. 

n. 2/9 Vs 

n. 3/- 

— 

n. 3/- 

— 

Montreal to United Kingdom ... 

(shiil. per 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

\m. 

1/4H 

i/3y, 

21- 

2/4 

1/8% 

0.08 

Gulf to United Kingdom. 1 

480 lbs.) 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

n. q 

n. q. 

^)2/l % 

2/8 

9 2 /- 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) .... ' 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/9 


1/6 

1/9 

1/6 

1/8 

Northern Range to U. K.yContinent. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

R. q. 

n. 2/3 

2/1 

0.06 

*) 0.09 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 











ton). 


n. 18/6 

n.l 8/6 

n. 18/6 

n.18/6 

n.18/6 

n.18/6 

n.22/4 

n.22/8 

n. 20/10 

n. 22/2 

Vancouver to Yokohama i) (gold Sper sh. ton). 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00 

2.35 

1.98 

230 

La Plata Down River, Necochea, 
Bahia Blanca 2 ) to U. K.j Cont. 
La Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- 

(shill, per 
long ton) 

13/- 

13^ 

12/3 

12/6 

12/6 

n.l!/ll 

n. 12/6 

17/5 

14/- 

16/- 


tinent. 

14/3 

14/- 

13/6 

14/- 

14/- 

13/8% 

14/11 

19/- 

15/10 

17/6 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . 
Western Australia to U. K./Con- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 20/- 

1 

tinent. 


23/9 

23/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

u. q. 

n.23/- 

26/9 

27/8 

24/6V2 

26/- 

Shipments of Rice. 








1 


1932 

1931 

Saigon to Europe. 

(shiU, per 

n.23/6 

n. 22/6 

n. 22/6 

n.23/- 

n.23/- 

21/10'‘/4 

27/1 

n.20/10 

23/5 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Continent. . . . 

long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 23/3 

23/9 


n. q. = not quoted. — n. = nominal. — l) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2 ) ” Down River " includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La 
Plata. — 3 ) “ Up River ” includes the ports on the Parani River as hr as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colasline 
Santa-Fi and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in “scale terms 10% is added to arrive 
at rates per long ton. — 5 ) Freight in gold $ per 100 lb. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENaES IN RESPECT TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE SWISS FRANC (l) 


NATIONAL CURRENCIES 

Exchange rates I 

Percentage bonus (4-) or loss 

{-> 

20 

Oct, 

1933 

13 

Oct. 

1933 

6 

Oct. 

1933 

29 

Sept. 

1933 

Se“A. 

1933 

so 

Oct. 

1933 

13 

Oct. 

1933 

6 

Oct. 

1933 

39 

Sept. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Germany; reichsmark ... 

123.100 

123.050 

122.900 

123.075 

123.250 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

- 0.5 

- 03 

- 0.2 

Argentina: paper peso *} . 

130.191 

128.822 

130.874 

131.088 

129.995! 

- 40.8 

- 41.4 

- 40.5 

- 40.4 

- 40.9 

Belgium; belga. 

71.925 

71.950 

71.950 

72.025 

72.050, 

0.2 

- 0,2 

- 0.2 

- 0.1 

0.0 

Canada: dollar. 

3.475 

3.350 

3.275 

3.330 

3.275! 

- 33.0 

- 35,4 

- 36.8 

- 35.8 

- 36.8 

Denmark: crown .. 

73.000 

71.500 

71.000 

72.000 

71.750 

- 47.4 

- 48.5 

- 48.9 

~ 48.2 

- 483 

Egypt: pound 2). 

United Kingdom: pound sterling , . . 

1 16.450 

16.000 

15.895 

16.075 

16.000 

- 34.8 

— 36.6 

- 37.0 

- 36.3 

~ 36.6 

United States : dollar. 

3.610 

3.427 

3.340 

3387 

3.310 

- 30.3 

- 33.9 

- 35.6 

- 34.7 

- 36.1 

France: franc. 

Indo-China; piaster 3 ). 

} 20.200 

20.235 

20.200 

20.200 

20.200 

~ 0.5 

- 0.3 

- 0.5 

- 0.5 

- 0,5 

Hungary; peng6 4 ) . 

67.000 

67.000 

67.000 

67.375 

67.125 

- 26.1 

- 26.1 

- 26.1 

- 25.7 

~ 25.9 

India: rupee "■) .. . 

122.559 

119.088 

119.217 

120.291 

125.350 

- 35.2 

- 37.0 

- 37.0 

36.4 

- 33.7 

Italy: lira. 

27.185 

27.150 

27.095 

27.165 

27.129 

- 0.3 

- 0.5 

- 0.7 

- 0.4 

- 0.6 

Japan: yen *) .. 

97.515 

93.771 

93.228 

94.328 

' 92.001 

- 623 

~ 63.7 

- 63.9 

- 63.5 

- 64.4 

Netherlands: fiorin.. 

208.100 

208.220 

208.100 

208.150 

208.200 

- 0.1 

0.0 

- 0.1 

- 0.1 

- 0.1 

Poland; zloty. 

57.825 

57.725 

57.725 

57.725 

58.000 

- 0.5 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 0.2 

Rumania: leu.. 

tt. 3.000 

n. 3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

3.000 

- 3.2 

- 3.2 

- 3.2 

- 3.2 

- 3.2 

Sweden: crown . 

84.000 

82.500 

82.000 

82.875 

82.500 

- 39.5 

- 40.6 

- 41.0 

- 40.3 

- 40.6 

Czechoslovakia: crown. 

15325 

15.325 

15305 

15.325 

15.300 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

- 03 

- 0.2 

- 0.4 


x) The exchange rate represents the value of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling 1 unit) expressed 
in Swiss francs* as far as possible on the Zmidb Exchange, ^ith regard to the currencies • marked ^with an asterisk (*) a conversion has 
been made* the original exchange rates on New York being converted into Swiss francs by means of the U. S. dollar in Zurich. — 2 ) As 
the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, the exchange rate of the letter only, is given. — 3) As 
the ration between the Indochinese piaster and the French franc changes only lightly, the exchange rate of the latter oidy is given. — 
4 ) Bank notes. 




































RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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(€) uotun 
jCjR^anoin 
januoj 

1.235 

2.200 

0.145 

5.183 

1.389 

0.256 

0.203 

1.261 

0.905 

1.892 

0,273 

2.583 

2.083 

0.581 

0.03 i 

0.154 

1.000 

upiPAO^soiioazo 

8.040 

14.326 

0.939 

33.751 

9.045 

1.668 

1.322 

8.213 

5.903 

12.319 

1.776 

16.824 

13.567 

3.786 

0.202 

l.OOO 

6.512 

■BttiBtan'a; 

39.825 

70.959 

4.649 

167.181 

44.803 

8.264 

6.550 

40.680 

29.240 

61.020 

8.799 

83.333 

67.200 

18.755 

1.000 

4.953 

32.258 

pUBIOi 

2.123 

3.872 

0.248 

8.914 

2.389 

0.441 

0.349 

2.169 

1,559 

3.254 

0.469 

4.443 

3.583 

1.000 

0.053 

0.264 

1.720 

spaBijaii-^3js[ 

0.593 

1.056 

0.069 

2.488 

0.667 

0.123 

0.097 

0.605 

0.435 

0.908 

0.131 

1.240 

1.000 

0.279 

0.015 

0,074 

0.480 

ireduf 

0.478 

0.851 

0.056 

2.006 

0.538 

0.099 

0.079 

0.488 

0.351 

0.732 

0.106 

1000 

0.806 

0.225 

0.012 

0.059 

0.387 


4.526 

8.064 

0.528 

19.000 

5.092 

0.939 

0.744 

4.623 

3.323 

6,935 

1.000 

9.471 

7.637 

2.131 

0.114 

0.563 

3.666 

Rtpni 

0.653 

1.163 

0.076 

2.740 

0.734 

0.135 

0.107 

0.667 

0.479 

1.000 

0.144 

1.366 

1.101 

0.307 

0.016 

0.081 

0.529 

iCaeStmii 

1.362 

2.427 

0.159 

5.718 

1.532 

0.283 

0.224 

1.391 

1.000 

2.087 

0.301 

2.850 

2.298 

0.641 

0.034 

0.169 

1.103 


0.979 

1.744 

0.II4 

4.110 

1.101 

0.203 

0.161 

1.000 

0.720 

1.500 

0.216 

2.049 

1.652 

0.461 

0.025 

0.122 

0.793 

(») BUHO-opui 
30trej[£ 

6.080 

10.833 

0.710 

25524 

6.840 

1.262 

1.000 

6.211 

4.464 

9.316 

1.343 

12,723 

10.260 

2.863 

0.153 

0.756 

4.925 

;dXS 3 [ 

4.819 

8.586 

0.563 

20.230 

5.422 

1.000 

0.793 

4.923 

3.580 

7.384 

1.065 

10.084 

8.132 

2.269 

0.121 

0.599 

3.903 

TispdMS 

:}IJBTnii3a 

0.889 

1.584 

0.104 

3.731 

1.000 

0.184 

0.146 

0.908 

0.653 

1.362 

0.196 

1.860 

1,450 

0.419 

0.022 

0.111 

8.720 

■epntreo 

0.238 

0.424 

0.028 

1.000 

0268 

0.049 

0,039 

0.243 

0.175 

0.365 

0.053 

0.498 

0.402 

0.112 

0.006 

0.030 

0.193 

raniSpa; 

8.566 

15.263 

1.000 

35.959 

9.637 

1.777 

1.409 

8.750 

6.289 

13.125 

1.892 

17.924 

14.454 

4.034 

0.215 

1.065 

6.938 

BnntraSjy 

0.561 

1.000 

0.065 

2.356 

0.631 

0.116 

0.092 

0.573 

0.412 

0.860 

0.124 

1.174 

0.947 

0.264 

0.014 

0.070 

0.455 

Aubtoj&q 

1.000 

1.782 

0.117 

4.198 

I.I25 

0.207 
1 0,164 

1.021 

0,734 

1.532 

0.221 

2.092 

1.687 

0.471 

0.025 

0.124 

0.810 

Unit 

of Currency 

.III Q B 1 

COUNTRIES 

Germany ...... 

Argentina ...... 

Belgium ....... 

Canada ....... 

United States. 

Denmark. 

Sweden. 

legypt. 

France 

Indo-Ctiina. ..... 

Great Britain .... 

Hungary. ...... 

India ........ 

Italy. ........ 

Japan . 

Netherlands ..... 

Poland.. . 

Fumania. 

Cwclioslovalda .... 

Former I/atin monetary 
union ( 3 ) .... 


Prof. AUESSANDRO Brizi, Segrdario generale dell’Istittito, Direltore responsabiU. 


(i) Eftch figure Rives the equivalent in the currency ol the country indicated at the head of the respective column of the currency unit indicated at the beginning of the respective line. 
U) 1 Gold piastre equals 10 francs, — ( 3 ) Data for purpose of comparison. 










MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and CsechosloV’ 
akia: i ~ excellent, 2 — good, 3 ~ average, 4 ~ had, 5 =: very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 ~ good, 
60 fairly good, 50 ~ average, 30 = bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 3 = excellent, 
4 =s good, 3 = average, 2 ~ bad, i = very bad; Netherlands: 90 excellent, 70 — good, 60 ~ fairly good, 
50 below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 =« average, 2 ~ below average, 
I =s bad; Canada: 100 ss crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; XJnUed States: 100 ~ crop condition which promises a normal yield, — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 ~ crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the lasi^en years. 


THE WORLD CEREAL CROP 

The estimates that reached the Institute during November, while involving 
some modifications in last month's calculation of the world croj:), in general 
confirm the opinion already formed. 

Wheat. — In Europe several countries - Germany, Estonia, Hungary, 
the Netherlands and Yugoslavia ~ have revised their preliminary estimates, 
increases, though of small amount, being reported in every case. Italy has 
announced its first official estimate, which indicates an extremely large crop, 
much larger than that of last year, which was already a record for the country. 
It may be noted that the crop has been obtained oU an area very little larger 
than in the preceding years. The total outturn of Europe has, in view of these 
new estimates, been augmented by 15 million bushels with respect to the cal- 
^ culation of last month. In North America Canada has reduced its estimate 
by II million bushels following on damage, verified after threshing, to late crops 
in the last period of ripening. In the other continents the estimates remained 
"practically the same, the modifications having been negligible. 

In the southern hemisphere, where the harvest has already begun, the infor¬ 
mation is less favourable than a month ago. In Australia the crops sufiered 
from drought and hot winds in November and total production, forecast at 
180 million bushels at the beginning of November, was reduced to 165 million 
in the middle of that month according to the information cabled to the Institute 
by the Commonwealth Government. Information from non-official sources leads 
to expectations of an even smaller crop than that officially estimated. Argen¬ 
tina has not yet communicated the first estimate of its crop ; the information 
in mid-November, though less satisfactory than that till then available, due to 
damage from frosts, locusts and drought, which seems, however, to have occurred 
only in the less important areas of production, still leaves the possibility of a 
good average crop. Information from trade sources places the crop at around 
260 million bushels, against the Institute's forecast last month of 225 million. 
Before any modification of the latter estimate is made it seems advisable to 
await more reliable/information in the next few weeks. On the basise of the 

St. JJ.Ingl, 
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new estimates communicated by the various Governments, world production of 
wheat should be about 15 million bushels smaller than calculated last month, 
the increase recorded for Europe not being sufficient to make up entirely for 
the reductions in North America and Australia. 


World Wheat Production (i) 

(million bushels). 


Years 

Europe 

N. America 

S. America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceauia 

Total 

U.S.S.R, 

Average 1923-27 . 

1,243 

1,210 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3.381 

694 

1928. 

1,409 

1.504 

399 

342 

I16 

168 

3.938 

Soy 

1929.. 

1,449 

I,I2Q 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,453 

69^ 

I 93 '>. 

1,360 

I,2QO 

273 

456 

Its 

221 

3,715 

989 

1931. 

1,435 

1,238 

264 

407 

13T 

197 

3,672 

... 

1932 . 

1.490 

1,190 

277 

393 

140 

220 

3,7m 

. . . 

1933 (Preliminary) 

1,685 

798 

268 

415 

114 

175 

3.455 



(i) Not including China, I^ersia, Tmkey and Iraq. 


The modifications in the totals of the crop in the various continents being 
small, the essential features of world production as well as of its distribution 
remain the same as were outlined in last month^s Crop Report. 

At the same time there is on the basis of these slight modifications in 
production estimates no reason for the time being to make any changes in the 
balance of supplies and requirements of wheat as made up last month. In any 
case the ofiicial data at present available concerning the commercial movement 
of wheat cover a period too short to enable an opinion to be formed as to the 
adequacy of the estimates of last month regarding world requirements. Total 
world exports are not, in fact, known, save for the two months August-Sep- 
tember. It can only be said that this total, which was 44 million bushels in 
August and 48 million in September, in all 92 million, harmonizes so far with 
our forecast of import requirements at 525 million for the whole season and ^ 
44 million for the monthly average. 

Winter sowings were carried out under good conditions in almost all Euro¬ 
pean countries though in some areas there was a certain delay, due to the drought 
of October. Statistical data of areas sown are not yet available; the dominant 
impression is that the area under cultivation for wheat does not differ greatly 
from that of last year. 

In the U, vS, S. R. the data of sowings up to 10 November for all winter crops, 
almost exclusively wheat and rye, seem to indicate that the area under the 
Government plan will be fully attained. Weather has generally favoured sowings. 

In North America several important areas have suffered from the autumn 
drought and condition of sowings in mid-November had not improved save 
very locally. This is the third year that sprouting of the crop has met with 
unfavourable conditions in the United States and the last two crops of winter 
wheat, though reduced ior other reasons were the worst recorded in recent 
years. Crop condition is at present, however, rather favourable in comparison 
with that at the same date last year. The extent to which the area under 
winter wheat has been reduced has not yet been adequately detenhined. 
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In North Africa the persistent drought led to an appreciable delay in sowings, 
while in India these were carried out under good conditions. 

Rye. — The available estimates now include almost all the producing 
countries save the U. S. S. R. 

World Production of Rye (i) 

(million bushels). 



33urope 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Total 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1923-27. 


63 

8 

878 

2) 937 

1928. 

. 905 

51 

8 

964 

760 

1929 . 

. 941 

47 

4 

992 

803 

1930. 

. 925 

67 

4 

996 

929 

1931. 

. 776 

39 

8 

823 


1932 . 

. 933 

51 

12 

996 


1933 (Preliminary). 

. 976 

28 

10 

1,014 

. . . 


(i) Excluding U.S.S.R., China and Turkey. — (2) 1925-27. 


Thanks to the great abundance of the European crop, world production in 
1933 is the largest since the War. European countries almost without exception 
announce crops much above the average, especially in the two principal pro¬ 
ducing countries, Germany and Poland. As the area cultivated in Europe has 
remained practically stationary this result is to be attributed exclusively to the 
high unit-yields obtained, either through the favourable weather or through 
the application of rational methods. In North America on the other hand, 
due to the particularly unfavourable weather, an extremely small crop has been 
harvested. For the U. S. S. R. publication of the official crop estimates has 
been suspended since 1930 ; production in 1933 seems to have been fairly satis¬ 
factory, judging by the rather favourable character of the weather and the 
results of the crop in general. 

Commercial movement of the rye crop, which already underwent a pro¬ 
nounced regression on the international market during the past season, is likely 
to be this season still more restricted in volume. 

Barley. — The estimates cover almost all the producing countries; in the 
.following totals the crops of certain countries that have not yet communicated 
their estimates have been calculated in an approximate fashion. 

World Production of Barley (i) 

(million bushels). 


EJurope 

North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

S. America 
and Oceania 

Total 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1923-27 .... 

643 

276 

262 

96 

37 

1,3x4 

2) 239 

1928 , , . 

744 

473 

230 

XI5 

37 

1,599 

262 

X929. 

827 

386 

266 

119 

32 

1,630 

331 

1930. 

758 

441 

248 

96 

32 

x ,575 

312 

1931.. • 

689 

271 

248 

106 

4 X 

1,355 


1932 . . 

781 

381 

253 

no 

41 

1,566 


1933 (Preliminary) . . . 

762 

225 

248 

96 

... 

1,380 

... 

(i) Excluding U.S.S.R., 

China and Turkey. 

— (2) 1925-27. 
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European production appears to be a little above the average, despite slight 
diminution in area cultivated, but remains some millions below the good crop 
of last year. Crop results present appreciable variations from country to country, 
Rumania and Germany have obtained abundant crops, while Poland and Cze¬ 
choslovakia, amongst the large producers, register results below the average. 
The severe regression in Spanish production with respect to that of last year is 
equally notable. In North America the crop has been very small, one of the 
smallest, in fact, of recent years, the .combined affect of the contraction in area 
under cultivation and of the very low unit-yields consequent on drought. In 
Asia production remains about the same as last year and in Africa it is a little 
smaller. On the whole the world crop may be classed amongst the small 
due especially to the poor results obtained in North America. 

Oats, — Data are now available for almost all the important producing 
countries; the few gaps have been filled by approximate evaluations. Figures 
for the IJ. S. S. R. are, however, lacking. 


World Production of Oats (i) 

(million bushels of 32 lb.). 



Europe 

North 

Aineti<& 

Asia and 
Africa 

S. America 
and Oceania 

Total 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1923-27 . . . 

• • I» 7 I 5 

1,702 

41 

76 

.S ,534 

2) 942 

1928. 

. . 1,881 

1,798 

41 

96 

3 . 8 ifi 

1.135 

1929. 

. . 2,060 

1,419 

48 

103 

3,630 

1,084 

1930. .. 

. . 1,709 

1,722 

48 

96 

3,575 

T.I45 

1931. 

. . 1,695 

1,467 

41 

103 

3,306 

. . . 

^932 . 

, . 1,881 

1,653 

41 

n )3 

3,678 


1933 (Preliminary) , . 

. . 1,929 

1.027 

41 


3,100 



(i)' rCxdudiug U.S.StX,, China and Turkey. — {2) 1925-27. 


Europe, despite the continued regression of areas cultivated to oats, obtained 
a crop slightly larger than that of last year and appreciably above the 1927-31 
average. North America, on the other hand, harvested a distinctly small crop, 
one of the poorest for a number of years. As in the case of barley, there was 
a relatively small diminution in area cultivated combined with very low unit- 
yields consequent on the drought in early summer. 

On the whole world production of oats, owing to the small American crop, 
is estremely poor, being 580 million bushels below that of last year and 450 
million below the 1927-31 average. 


* sft 

A summarizing by continents the crop information for the four cereals, it 
may be observed that Europe has obtained for the two bread Cereals, wheat 
and rye, really exceptional crops, greatly exceeding the very large ones of 
last year, and for the two fodder cereals good average crops. North America 
on the other hand has this year had a very poor crop in the case of all cereals. 
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In Asia wheat production has been abundant and that of barley average. In 
Africa both wheat and barley have given results below the average. In the 
U. S. S. R. all cereal crops seem rather large. For the southern hemisphere 
average crops are expected. On the-whole, therefore, world cereal production 
has been rather small. 

G. Capone. 


CEREALS. 

Germany: In the autumn sowing operations were often hindered and delayed 
by drought. Winter cereals, in the regions in which they were sown early, have 
already sprouted satisfactorily. Their crop condition is in general better in the 
western and southern regions of the country than in the east. Complaints are made 
ever^rwhere of an invasion of mice and the protective measures taken by the communes 
have so far only yielded partial success. 

Crop condition on i November by the system of the country and compared 
with that at the corresponding date of last year, was as follows: winter wheat 2.7 
(2.5); winter rye, 2.6 (2.6); winter barley, 2.5 (2.5); winter spelt 2.4 (2.5). 

According to the most recent estimate production of spelt this year will be about 
355,166 thousand pounds against 341,365 in 1932 and 321,658 on the average of the 
five years ending 1931. Percentages 104.0 and 110.4, 

Austria'. During the first half of October, the weather was fine and warm. At 
mid-October there was a change in the weather, bringing rain which, in the regions of 
over 1000 metres, took the form of snow. The temperature fell considerably and, in 
places, night frosts were reported. During the last ten days of October, the temperature 
rose a little, the weather remaining, however rainy. Towards the end of October there 
was a new' fall in temperature accompanied by heavy rain and night frosts. 

Sowing operations for winter cereals were generally completed by mid-October. 
Germination was regular. Growth of the plants was checked somewhat by cold weather. 

On I November the crop condition of winter cereals was as follows: winter wheat: 
2.3 (against 2.4 on i November, 1932); winter rye: 2.1 (2,2) and winter barley: 2.4 (2.2). 

Bulgaria : Weather in October was fairly good and favoured sowings of winter cer¬ 
eals, which were made under good conditions. 

Esto?iia: Thanks to the excellent weather ^vinter crops were in good condition 
in mid-October. 

Irish Free State : The summer was more than ordinarily dry, but the shortage 
of moisture had no adverse effect on crops except on oatvS. The yields from this crop are 
slightly beiow average but not sufficient to result in any shortage. The autumn sowings 
were carried out under most favourable conditions. The weather conditions are quite 
suitable for all farm operations ordinarily carried ont in the autumn. 

France: The rather mild, damp weather from mid-October to mid-November 
was on the whole favourable to sowings, which were generally carried out under good 
conditions and were almost completed toward 10 November despite the hindrance 
of bad weather in a number of districts. The first sowings have sprouted well and 
are generally of good appearance. 
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Cereals^ 



t) Area 

t) Production 

COTJNTRIFS 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1933/34 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1933 

1932 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

101931/32 

% ^£33 

1933/34 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1932 

1932/ 

Aver. 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1932 

1932/ 

Aver. 


1,000 acres 

1933 
== 100 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

1933 

= 100 

= 100 


WHEAT, 


Germany .... 

5.728 

5,635 

4,460 

1017 

128.4 

123,495 

110,299 

81,594 

205.820 

183,828 

135,987] 

112.0 

151.4 

Austria. 

547 

536 

512 

101.9 

106.6 

10,435 

Si 7.-105 

17,134 

17.391 

12,342 

11,890 

140.9 

146.3 

Belgium .... 

366 

386 

390 

94.9 

94.0 

8,171 

9.226 

8.853 

13,617 

15,376 

14.754 

88.6 

92.3 

Bulgaria .... 

3.051 

3.078 

2.841 

99.1 

107.4 

35,315 

30,332 

29,474 

58,858 

50,553 

49,123 

116.4 

119.8 

Spain. 

11.047 

11,249 

10,880 

98.2 

101.5 

79.164 

110,526 

84.342 

131,937 

184,206 

140.566 

71.6 

93.9 

Estonia] .... 

155 

128 

82 

121.5 

190.C 

1.395 

1,251 

810 

2,324 

2,085 

1,350 

111.5 

172.2 

♦Irish Free State . 

52 

21 

28 

243.1 

183.1 


498 

680 

. .. 

831 

1,133 



Finland .... 

65 

59 

4! 

111.7 

160.1 

959 

890 

578 

1,598 

1,483 

963 

167.8 

i66.0 

France. 

13359 

13,429 

13.096 

99.5 

102.0 

203.202 

200,117 

166,429 

338,663 

333,522 

277,376 

101.5 

122.1 

Engl, and Wales. 

1.660 

1,288 

1,381 

128.9 

120.2 

35.146 

24.752 

26,844 

58,576 

41,253 

44,740 

142.0 

130.9 

♦Scotland .... 

78 

52 

56 

149.8 

139.5 


1,344 

1,299 


2,240 

2.165 


_ 

♦N. Ireland . . , 

6 

3 

4 

188.9 

139.9 


73 

98 


121 

163 



Greece. 

1.732 

1,480 

1,338 

117,1 

129.4 

17,148 

12,158 

7,011 

28,580 

20.263 

11,685 

iii.o 

244.6 

Hungary .... 

3,936 

3,793 

4,014 

103.8 

98.0 

54,088 

38.678 

48,963 

90,146 

64,462 

81.603 

139.8 

110.5 

Italy 1 ) .... 

12.568 

12.237 

12,031 

102.7 

104.5 

178.582 

166,300 

136,684 

297,631 

277,161 

227,802 

107.4 

130.7 

I^tvia. 

309 

255 

170 

121.1 

182.1 

3.963 

3,175 

1,791 

6,605 

5,292 

2,984 

124.8 

221.3 

Lithuania. . . . 

499 

509 

436 

97.9 

114.3 

5,236 

5,654 

4,871 

8,727 

9.423 

8,118 

92.6 

107.5 

Luxemburg. . . 

33 

31 

28 

108.2 

117.1 

508 

432 

305 

846 

719 

508 

117.6 

166.7 

Malta. 

10 

10 

9 

101.0 

104.4 

183 

181 

175 

305 

301 

291 

101.2 

104.6 

Norway. 

28 

28 

28 

lOl.O 

99.2 

462 

450 

416 

770 

749 

693 

102.7 

111.0 

Netherlands. . . 

332 

297 

150 

111.7 

221.7 

8.924 

8.217 

3.812 

14,874 

13,694 

6,353 

108.6 

234.1 

Poland ..... 

4.186 

4.265 

3,727 

98.1 

112.3 

41,006 

29.684 

42,206 

68,342 

49.472 

70,343 

138.1 

97.2 

Portugal .... 

1.463 

1,123 


. 

8,924 

10,883 

6,795 

14,825 

18,138 

11,325 

81.7 

130.9 

Rumania .... 

7,772 

7,091 

7,694 

109.6 

101.0 

68.344 

33.322 

69,373 

113,904 

55,536 

115,620 

205.1 

98.5 

, Sweden. .... 

799 

746 

605 

I07.I 

132.1 

16,711 

15,900 

10,862 

27.851 

26.500 

18,102 

105.1 

153.9 

Switzerland 2 ). . 

185 

181 

176 

102.1 

105.1 

3,832 

3.241 

3,335 

6,386 

5,402 

5,559 

II8.2 

114.9 

Czechoslovakia . 

2,273 

2,092 

1.957 

108.7 

116.2 

39,461 

32.242 

29,377 

65,767 

53,736 

48,961 

122.4 

134.3 

Yugoslavia . . . 

5,137 

4,820 

4.991 

106.6 

102.9 

57,950 

32,067 

52,078 

96,581 

53,444 

86,795 

180.7 

111.3 

Total Europe . . 

§) 77,240 

75,086 

72,160 

102.9 

107.0 

1.002.604 

887,582 

824,113 

1,670,924 

1,478,940 

1,373,491 

113,0 

121.7 

♦U.S.S.R. . .w) 

28,058 

32,337 

22,107 

86.8 

126.9 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada. 

25,991 

27,182 

24,587 

95.6 

105.7 

163.093 

273.000 

251,149 

271.8211 

455 . 000 ' 

418,582 

59 . 7 ' 

64.9 

United States 

26,802 

33.635 

39,333 

79.7 

68.1 

204,213 

277,007 

372,499 

340,355 

461,679 

620,832 

73.7 

54.8 

18,077 

21,517 

20,307 

84.0 

89,0 

104,677 

158,762 

152.196 

174,461 

264.604 

253,661 

65.9 

68.8 

Mexico. 

1,179 

1,104 

1,321 

106.8 

89.3 

7,052 

5.795 

7,431 

11,753 

9,658 

12,385 

121.7 

94.9 

Total North A mr. 

72,049 

83,438 

85,548 

86.4 

84.2 

479.035 

714,564 

783,275 

798J90 

1,190,941 

1.305.460 

67.0 

61.2 

Korea ..... 

794 

793 

866 

100.0 

91.6 

4.983 

4,983 

5,19^ 

8,304 

8,305 

8,657 

100.0 

95.9 

India. 

32,992 

33,803 

32,062 

97.6 

102,9 

211,725 

202,138 

201,824 

352,875 

336,896 

336,373 

104.7 

104.9 

Japan . 

1,500 

1,247 

' 1,201 

120.3 

^ 124.9 

23,158 

: 18,802 

18,114 

38596 

31.336 

30,189 

123.2 

127.8 

Syria andlfCban on 

1,177 

' 1,191 

1,182 

98.8 

i 99.5 

7,222 

6.229 

8.631 

12,037 

10,382 

14,385 

115.9 

83.7 

Turkey. 

6,419 

1 8,55' 

► 6,663 

75.G 

i 96.3 

48.502 

: 41,607 

' 48.524 

80,835 

69,344 

80,872 

116,6 

100.0 

Tptai Asia . . . 

42M 

f 45.56S 

> 41,974 

i 94,1 

^ 102.2 

295m 

' 273,759 

' 282,287 

492,64? 

456,263 

470,476 

m,o 

104.7 

Algeria. 

4,001 

1 3,73( 

y 3,718 

1 107.1 

107,6 

16,281 

17.542 

: (8,007 

27,135 

29.236 

30,012 

92.8 

90,4 

Sgypt . 

1,42( 

( 

) 1,763 

1 1,608 

1 80,« 

> 88.8 

23,971 

31,552 

: 25,524 

39,951 

52,586 

42,539 

76.0 

1 93.9 

■ Erita^ s) . , . , 

) li 

> 21 

58.3 

1 41.5 

' 62 

! 88 

1 20 

103 

147 

33 

70.0 

1 307.7 

Kehya 3 ) • • . • 

41 

1 31 

) 67 

' 135.< 

) 61.4 

334 

1 127 

' 391 

55? 

' 212 

. 651 

263,(1 

1 85.5 

. French Morocco . 

3,02< 

i 2,71; 

J 2,69f 

1 111.: 

) 112.3 

1 15,172 

! 16,782 

! 15,738 

25,286 

► 27,970 

26.229 

90.4 

1 96.4 

Tunis. 

1.973 

f 2,393 

1 im 

1 82.( 

) 109.7 

5.512 

i 10.472 

! 7,015 

9,186 

1 17,453 

11,692 

52.6 

1 78,6 

' Tofol Africa. . , 

lOM 

} 10,641 

? 9 ,90S 

> 98A 

f 105,8 

61,332 

r 76,565 

f 66,695 

102,218 

1 127,604 

! 111,156 

80.1 

92.0 

^♦Argentina, . . . 
(-•tfrttgtiay .... 

4) 18.90* 
1,23* 

U) 19,791 

1 94 ; 

1 1,55< 

l4) 20 , 50 ; 
?| 1,07* 

y 1,133 

1 95.; 

1 130.: 

^ 90,1 

; 92.2 

! 114.9 

[ 123.2 


141.228 

t 149,511 

7,13f 

) 5,58< 


235,376 

> 249,180 

11,895 

r 9,30S 



,,/lpjn.of Swth Air. 

1,401 

\ 6.40( 

1 6.37f 

10,662 

( 10,623 

100.4 

\ 114,6 

^'iAnstraiir'. . . , 

14.50( 

15,347 15.00C 

1 94.; 

► 96.7 

’ 99,00{ 

) 127.43' 

) 97.07J 

1 165,00( 

) 212.39J 

1 161,794 

77,5 

^ 102.0 

^^RAND Totals \ 

I, w 

1§) 218,55; 

231,661 225,728 

t 94.3 

1 96.8 

1 1,943,961 

i 2,086,083 

1 2,059,034 

1 3,239,84( 

> 3,476,773 

1 3,451,686 

93.2 

1 94.4 


, , , , 

11,179 

10,996 

H.4341 

101.7 

, 97 J 

, 192,405 

184,385 

166,978! 

343,581 

329,261 

298.177 

104.3 

m 2 

|f:Attstria 

977 

‘ 944 

934 

. 103.5 

104.6 

17,957 

13,651 

11,168, 

32,066 

24,377 

19,942 

131,5 

160,8 


553 

562 

567 

98.4 

'97.a 

12,331 

13,251 

11,904 

22,019 

23,662 

21,257 

93.) 

103.6 

f-{i^ria , , . . 

523 

544 

549 

96,1 

95 J 

6,084 

5,676 

5,110 

10,865 

. 10,136 

9,126 

107.2 

U9,l 

CTpaitt. 

- 1,458 

1*516 

1,588 

96.2 

9ii 

11,192 

14,507 

12,151 

19,986 

25,905 

21.699 

77i 

92,1 
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COUNTBIES 

t) Area 

f) Production 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1937/38 
to 1931/32 

% 

1933/34 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1933/33 

Average 

1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

101931/32 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

toi93i/32 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

=100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Estonia . . , 



373 

364 

351 

102.7 

106.3 

4,680 

3,983 

3,664 

8.358 

7.113 

6.543 

117.5 

127.7 

Finland . . . 



563 

538 

533 

104.6 

105.8 

7,855 

7,261 

6.71^ 

14.027 

12,966 

11,996 

108.2 

116.9 

France .... 



1.714 

1,732 

1,853 

98.9 

92.5 

20.562 

18,971 

18,190 

36,718 

33.876 

32,482 

108.4 

113.0 

Greece .... 



191 

163 

142 

117.0 

134.1 

1,823 

1,472 

92Q 

3,255 

2,629 

1.643 

123,8 

198.0 

Hungary . . . 



1.674 

1.553 

1,582 

107.8 

105.8 

20,424 

16.969 

15,283 

36.471 

30,301 

27.291 

120.4 

133.6 

Italy i) . . . 



285 

288 

306 

98.9 

93.2 

3,805 

3,535 

3,587 

6.794 

6,313 

6,406 

107.6 

106J 

Eatvia .... 



637 

593 

618 

107.5 

103.2 

7,744 

6.604 

5,392 

13,828 

11.793 

9,629 

117.3 

143.6 

Lithuania . . 



1,210 

1,194 

1,194 

101.3 

101.3 

12,653 

11,653 

11,584 

22.595 

20.808 

20.^ 

108.6 

109,2 

Luxemburg . . 



20 

20 

18 

102.6 

114.7 

307 

278 

217 

549 

496 

388 

110.7 

141,6 

Nonvay . . . 



16 

16 


96.2 

83.4 

246 

292 

288 

438 

522 

515 

84.0 

85,2 

Netherlands . 



406 

410 

476 

99.2 

85.4 

7,665 

7.650 

8,756 

13,688 

13,661 

15,636 

100.2 

87.5 

Poland . . . 



14,312 

13,951 

14,120 

102.6 

101.4 

140.876 

134,713 

139,631 

251,565 

240.560 

249342 

104.6 

100.9 

Portugal . . . 



•.. 

366 

411 



2.024 

3,590 

2,610 

3,615 

6.411 

4,660 

56.4 

77.6 

Eumania . . . 



944 

861 

834 

109.7 

iii.i 

9.753 

5,888 

7,42£ 

17.417 

10,513 

13,264 

165.7 

131.3 

Sweden . , . 



545 

516 

621 

105.7 

87.8 

10,229 

9,573 

8,587 

18,267 

17,094 

15,333 

106.9 

119.1 

Switzerland. . 



46 

46 

48 

100.8 

95.4 

827 

829 

866 

1,476 

1,481 

1.547 

99.7 

95.4 

Czechoslovakia 



2,595 

2,585 

2.545 

100.4 

101.9 

43,398 

47,970 

36,8^ 

77.497 

85,661 

65,885 

90.5 

117.6 

Yugoslavia . . 



633 

600 

563 

105.4 

112.5 

5.409 

4.664 

4,162 

9,659 

8,328 

7,431 

116.0 

130.0 

Total Europe . 


§) 

41,220 

40,358 

41.306 

102.1 

99.8 

540349 

517.365 

482,091 

964,734 

923,867 

860,880 

104.4 

112.1 

*U.S.S.R. w ) . 



63.003 

64.402 

64,292 

97.8 

98.0 









Canada . . . 



583 

774 

960 

75.3 

60.7 

2.646 

5,005 

7,917 

4,725 

8,938 

14,138 

52.9 

33.4 

United States . 



2,716 

3,326 

3,254 

81.7 

83.5 

12,945 

22,629 

22,608 

23,116 

40,409 

40,371 

57.2 

57.3 

Total North Atner. 


3,299 

4,100 

4,214 

m 

783 

15,591 

27,634 

30,525 

27,841 

49347 

54,509 

56.4 

51.1 

Turkey . . . 



640 

504 

656' 

126.9 

97.6 

5,512 

4.368* 

5.310 

9,842 

7,800 

9,482 

126.2 

103.8 

Algeria . . . 



4 

3 

4 

118.6 

96.2 

17 

15 

29 

30 

27 

53 

111.3 

56.2 

•Argentina . . 


4> 

1,730 

4) 1,624 

4) 1.232 

106.5 

140.4 


7,275 

3,999 


12,992 

7,141 


. . ♦ 

grand Totals 


§) 

45,163 

44,965 

46,180 

100.4 

97.8 

561369! 

1 

549,382 

517,955 

imM7 

98L041 

924»924 

102.2 

108,4 


BAIO^y. 


Germany .... 

3,917 

3,875 

3,799 

101.1 

103.1 

76.421 

70,872 

66 ,m 

159,214 

147,652 

139,115| 

107.8 

114.4 

Austria .... 

418 

416 

398 

100.5 

105.1 

8.212 

6,043 

5,615 

17,109 

12.590 

11,698 

135.9 

146.3 

Belgium .... 

80 

94 

77 

85.8 

103.9 

1.860 

2,256 

1,844 

3,876 

4.701 

3,842 

82.4 

100.9 

Bulgaria .... 

577 

568 

601 

101.6 

96.1 

7,934 

6,769 

7,065 

16,529 

14.102 

14,720 

117,2 

112.3 

Spain. 

4,521 

4,837 

4,516 

93.5 

lOO.l 

46,582 

63,632 

44.731 

97,047 

132,569 

93.192 

73.2 

104,1 

Estonia .... 

256 

266 

279 

96.3 

91.8 

1,710 

2.212 

2.500 

3,562 

4,608 

5.209 

77.3 

68.4 

•Irish Free State . 

117 

103 

120 

113.1 

97.6 


2,388 

2,768 


4,974 

5,768 



Finland .... 

314 

308 

280 

101.7 

112.0 

’3,629 

3.944 

3,261 

‘’7,560 

8,218 

6,795 

’ 92.0 

iib 

France. 

1,796 

1,779 

1.831 

100.9 

98.1 

27.594 

24,008 

24.084 

57.488 

50.017 

50,176 

114.9 

114.6 

Engl, and Wales . 

751 

961 

1,081 

78,2 

69.5 

13,955 

17,181 

19,663 

29,073 

35.793 

40,965 

81.2 

71,0 

♦Scotland .... 

61 

69 

105 

88.6 

58.2 


1.478 

2.092 


3,080 

4.359 


,,, 

♦N. Ireland . . . 

1 

1 

2 

135.7 

81.9 


26 

39 


53 

81 



Greece. 

550 

519 

481 

105.9 

114.2 

*’i089 

4,616 

3,288 

‘ 10.601 

9.618 

6,850 

ii6.2 

iy.8 

Hungary .... 

1,203 

1,160 

1.100 

103.7 

109.4 

16,671 

15,854 

12.977 

34,733 

33.030 

27,037 

105.2 

128.5 

Italy I) .... 

510 

520 

569 

98.1 

89.7 

4,993 

5,456 

5,261 

10.402 

11,367 

10.961 

91.5 

94.9 

Latvia. 

456 

457 

432 

99.8 

105.6 

4.051 

4347 

3.476 

8,439 

8,849 

7.242 

95.4 

116.5 

Lithuania , . . 

512 

497 

487 

103.0 

IO 5 .I 

5,060 

5,268 

4,626 

10,541 

10.975 

9,638 

96.0 

109.4 

Luxemburg . . . 

8 

8 

9 

93.1 

813 

116 

104 

123 

242 

216 

256 

112.1 

94,5 

■Malta 7 ) ... . 

6 

6 

7 

92.1 

84.3 

119 

129 

143 

248 

269 

297 

91.9 

83.5 

Norway .... 

142 

137 

141 

103.6 

100.8 

2382 

2,608 

2,253 

4,754 

5,433 

4,693 

87.5 

lOi.3 

Netherlands . , 

44 

49 

72 

88.4 

60.5 

1,186 

1.301 

1,933 

2.471 

2,710 

4,027 

91.2 

61,4 

Poland .... 

2.928 

2,982 

2,984 

98.2 

98.1 

30,424 

30.883 

32,640 

63,384 

64,341 

68.001 

98.5 

93.2 

Portugal .... 


192 

174 



690 

1,151 

937 

1,438 

2,398 

1,953 

60.0 

73.7 

Rumania .... 

“^473 

4,416 

4,676 

i6i.3 

' 95.7 

41,182 

32.345 

41,001 

85,798 

67,387 

85.421 

127.3 

100.4 

Sweden .... 

279 

293 

306 

95.2 

90.9 

4326 

5.234 

4,939 

8,805 

10,904' 

10,290 

80.7 

85.6 

Switzerland . . . 

17 

17 

17 

98.8 

99.8 

295 

285 

270 

615 

593 

562 

103.8 

109,5 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,642 

1,762 

1,766 

93.2 

93.0 

26.744 

33,177 

28,228 

55.717 

69.121 

58,809 

80.6 

94.7 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1,059 

1,006 

1.025 

I05J 

103.3 

10,208 

8,631 

8.452 

21,268 

17,982 

17,609 

118.3 

120.8 

Total Europe . . 

§) 26,652 

27,125 

27,108 

98.3 

983 

341333 

348,206 

326,084 

710,914 

725,443 

679,358 

98.0 

m .6 

♦U.S.S.R.tfl) . . 

711 

872 

1.009 

81.6 

70,5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Canada .... 

3,658 

3,758 

4,728 

97.3 

77.4 

30,594 

38,77! 

51,665 

63,737 

80.773 

107,637 

78,9 

59,2' 

United States. . 

10.540 

13,212 

11.947 

79.8 


76,676 

143.976 

130,03^ 

159,741 

299,950 

270.905 

533 


ToteU North Amer. 

14,m 

16,970 

16,675 

83.6 

85J 

107,270 

182,747 

181,699 

223,478 

3mj23 

378J42 

58.7 



** II Ingl. 
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f) Production 


1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

0 / 

milu 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1933 

1932 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1932 

1932 / 

IQ^i^ 

Ave . 

= TOO 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1933/34 

1932/33 


1927/28 
to 1931/32 


1,000 Centals 


1932 / 

1933 = 100 


Korea. 

Japan . 

Syria a. Lebanon 
Turkey. 

Total Asia . . . 

Algeria .... 

Sgvpt. 

iSritrea . . . . 
Prench Morocco . 
Tunis. 


Tota Africa . 

•Argentina . . 
•XTruguay . .,. 

Grand Totals 


2,501 2,446 2.297 102.3 108.9 20,979 

1,940 2,107 2,198 92.1 88.2 32.152 

739 794 824 93.0 89.6 6,061 

3,020 3,401 3.266 88.8 923 28.660 

8,200 8,748 8,585 93.7 95,5 87^52 

3,277 3,339 3.427 98.1 95.6 14,165 

292 366 359 79.9 813 4.434 

69 99 52 70.0 132.1 432 

3,439 3,298 3.008 104.3 114.3 23.060 

865 1,507 1,197 57.4 72.2 2,646 

7,942 8,609 8j043 92.3 98.7 44,737 

4) 1,730 4) 1320 4 ) 1,368 113.8 1263 ... 

10 10 10 101.0 104.0 ... 

§) 56,992 61,452 60,411 92.7 943 581,092 


43,708 

44.086 

37,75« 

99.1 

115.8s 

66.984 

77,744 

78,66^ 

86.2 

85.2' 

12,626 

9,299 

I 8.123 

135.8 

69.7 

59,710 

53.499 

58.407 

111.6 

102.2 

183,028 

184,628 

192.957 

99,1 

94.9 

29,510 

30,902 

35.995 

95.5 

82.0 

9,237 

12,067 

n,i 2 fi 

76.5 

83.0 

900 

1,286 

347 

70.0 

2593 

48,042 

47,147 

45,261 

101.9 

106.1 

5,512 

15,616 

8.355 

35.3 

66.0 

93,201 

107,018 

101,084 

87.1 

92,2 


32,151 

16,256 


... 



153 



1,210,621 

1,397,812 

1,351,941 

85.6 

893 


Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Spain . . . 
Estonia . . 
, *Iiisli Pree Si 
Finland . , 
France. . 


: Algeria . . . 

'. French Morocco 
feis.’. . . . 

ytfoial Africa . 
k ♦Argeutina . . 
^^fiJrUguay , . , 

TOTALS: 

Ufr. ■ 


96.9 91.71 

96.8 99.5 

102.9 I05.fi 

117.7 lOO.-^ 

83.0 83.0, 

96.2 95.9 

102.8 100.7 
98.7 100,4 


99.9 97.9 

94.6 84.9 


•Scotland .... 

854 

867 

'872 

98.5 

97.9 

*N. Ireland . . . 

288 

286 

305 

100.8 

94.5 

Greece ..... 

324 

304 

293 

106.8 

110.8 

Hungary .... 

572 

578 

649 

99.0 

88.2 

Italy I) . . . . 

1.110 

1,103 

1,238 

100.6 

89.6 

Latvia. 

758 

802 

736 

94.5 

103.0 

Lithuania . . . 

848 

922 

820 

92.0 

103.5 

Luxemburg. . . 

69 

69 

72 

100.6 

95.0 

Norway .... 

242 

235 

240 

103.3 

100.9 

Netherlands . . 

337 

350 

376 

96.3 

89.8 

Poland .... 

5,444 

5,487 

5,224 

99.2 

104.2 

Portugal .... 


459 

445 



Rumania .... 

2,016 

1,956 

2,655 

i03.1 

7^9 

Sweden .... 

1.541 

1,579 

1,681 

97.6 

91.7 

■ Switzerland . . 

40 

41 

49 

98.7 

82.2 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,983 

2,027 

2,078 

97.8 

95.4 

Tugoslavia . . . 

929 

810 

950 

114.8 

97.9 

Xotal Europe . . 

§) 39M 

39J973 

41,562 

983 

943 

Canada .... 

13429 

13.138 

12.997 

103.0 

104.1 

United States . , 

37,023 

41,193 

39,590 

89.9 

93.5 

‘ Total North Amer. 

50,552 

54,331 

52,587 

93X1 

96.1 

Syria andLebanon 

28 

28 

35 

101.8 

80.6 


21 488 592 106.9 88.1 

74 56 83 131.1 88.6 

74 54 104 136.4 71.0 

069 598 779 mjO 85,8 

4 ) 5,460 4 ) 3,652 4 ) 3,595 94.7 96.2 

74 146 150 1193 116.1 


143,683 

478,890 

458,163 

9,192 

37,485 

31,312 

14,894 

51,088 

52,385 

2.348 

10,723 

7,777 

13,588 

38.798 

57,215 

2,943 

7,789 

8,966 

14.100 


43,904 

13,291 

4r,226 

46,122 

106,172 

392,762 

331,938 

30,863 

84,210 

87,570 

14,999 


52.220 

6,014 


20,201 

1.615 

*9.533 

7,266 

7.021 

21,791 

21,756 

13,036 

39,706 

41,568 

5.941 

21,626 

22,252 

7,830 

24.865 

24,553 

951 

3,665 

3,182 

3,879 

12,342 

13,328 

7,165 

20.751 

20,916 

53.999 

168.791 

164,714 

1.937 

3.636 

7,355 

22,199 

56,521 

44,276 

24,617 

64,451 

81,845 

859 

2,377 

2,425 

30,5^ 

96,618 

114.628 

6,873 

25,563 

18,548 


525,436 1,715,207 1,670,060 1,641,979 
130,976 330.769 416,034 409,297 

379.047 698.531 1,238,231 1.184,522 

510,023 1,029,300 1,654,265 1,593.819 


104.5 106,7 
122.0 130.5 

97.5 109.8 
137.9 146.1 
67.8 91.4 


89.4 99.3 
118.3 118.4 
96.2 87.3 


131.2 188.8 

100.2 99.3 

95.5 97.5 

97.2 116.5 
101.3 101.6 

115.2 123.4 

92.6 101.8 

99.2 92.7 
102.5 100.0 

49.4 60.1 

127.7 813 

78.7 83.8 

98.0 88,5 

84.3 101.2 
137.8 119.0 

102.7 104.5 

79.5 80.8 

56.4 59.0 

62,2 64,6 


298 

238 

875 

931 

743 

93.7 

2.793 

2.407 

11.712 

8.729 

7,523 

134.2 

2,786 

4,138 

9,507 

8,707 

12,932 

109.2 

405 

673 

2,086 

1,267 

2,|05 

164.7 

617 

789 

1,722 

1,929 

2,466 

89,3 

3,m 

5,600 

13315 

11,903 

17303 

111.9 

22,267 

20.462 


69.583 

63.944 


908 



2,837 


070,686 

1,043,704 

2,770,409 3,345,888 3 

1,261,567 

82.8 


». , data* inantioued refer to the years in wHcb the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respwtivciy, * Countries 

tncluc^ in the totals. — §) In calculatiiw the total* account has hero talma of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates 
are possessed Iwt those of sm are not iyet availahle. —, m) Autumn crops. —^ ?) Spring crops. — r) The figures beginning from 1931 
been caleulftted taking into account die results of the new agri^Utral survey. — «) In^uding spelt and meilin, — 3 ) European crops only. — 


are possessea wose or area are noi yet avaname. —, ut} Autumn c 
been calculated taking into account die results of the new agri^Utral survey. 
Aren sown. 5) Barky and meslin. 
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According to information received in commercial circles the area sown will be 
at least equivalent to that of last year in the regions of large production and even 
a little larger in some others, such as the southeast and west, despite the advice of 
the Ministry of Agriculture to reduce them and the difficulty of marketing wheat 
at the legal minimum price. The weather evidently favoured sowings but the govern¬ 
mental protection enjoyed by this cereal, which makes it the least unprofitable crop, 
also favours its extension. 

On the other hand the trade maintains its estimate of a wheat crop above that 
indicated by the official forecast; the figure most generally given is from 216 to 218 
million centals (360 to 364 million bushels) wdth a surplus of over 13 (22) millions. 
It should be noted that this estimate, established by enquiries as to first threshing 
results, is appreciably below the forecasts of the trade, which attained 231 (386) 
million. 

The situation of the market remains bad. The trade is buying little, finding the 
minimum legal prices too high. The application of the law for the defence of the 
wheat market is also meeting with serious difficulties in application. 

Great Britain and, Northern Ireland : October was on the whole a favourable month 
for agriculture in England and Wales. During the first three weeks, the weather generally 
was mild with some rain. During the last w-eeks of the month there was a colder spell 
with snow in some parts of the country followed by rain. Some frost were experienced 
but no great damage has been done. Satisfactory progress has been made with autumn 
cultivation. It is anticipated that rather more winter wheat will be sown this year; 
early sowings 01 winter wheat are showing a healthy \dgorous plant. The land has 
worked well after the tain and is cleaner than usual. Good seed beds have generally been 
obtained. 

In l^orthern Ireland October weather was mostly unsettled with heavy rains, a 
fall in temperature and some night frosts. A considerable quantity of the oat crop 
was threshed during the month and the results continued to show that the grain is 
not as well filled as was the case last year. The acreage under barley is comparatively 
small. Fairly good vields are being obtained where threslnng has been done. 

In Scotland, the grain harvest was almovSt finished before the end of September. 
During the first half of October the weather was dry and mild and favoured the com¬ 
pletion of the work. I/ittle or no damage was caused to the crops by disease or insect 
pests. The weather was highly favourable for autumn work on farms. For a time 
ploughing was delayed by the dry, hard condition of the soil but during this period the 
carting of manure made excellent progress. Towards the end of the month wet and 
colder conditions were general and the rain brought the land into better order for cultiv¬ 
ation. The sowing of wfficat made very good progress under excellent conditions and 
at the end of October in early districts the braird was well above the ground. 

Hungary : From 28 October to 11 November temperatures were normal and preci¬ 
pitation much above average. In places the rainfall was even more than double the 
normal. 

At the end of this period sowings of winter cereals were ended ever3rwhere. Germin¬ 
ation was regular. Dosses due to insects are insignificant while complaints of damage 
from field mice are general. Compulsory destruction of these pests has been ordered. 

Italy: During the latter half of October the rains were very abundant and 
accompanied by strong winds and hail over large areas of the peninsula; sowings 
of wheat and minor cereals have consequently been somewhat hindered. During the 
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first half of NoYember the weather was rather rainy, with the result that the sowings 
had in some areas to be suspended. The delay, however, is not causing anxiety. 

Latvia : In the first two decades of October the weather was fairly warm and 
only toward the end of the month temperatures fell considerably witli severe frosts. 
Sowings of winter cereals were made under good conditions for about go % of the crop. 
Germination of winter rye took place generally in normal weather save for some delay 
through cold. 

Lithuania : At the beginning of the sowing period, excessive rain was unfavour¬ 
able. Towards the middle and end, however, they were rather favourable and germin¬ 
ation took place regularly. 

Luxemburg : Preparations for autumn sowings were made rmder good conditions. 

Poland : Sowings of winter cereals were effected in most regions of the country 
under favourable conditions. Crop condition of wheat, rye and barley on 15 October 
last, expressed according to the system of the country, was 3.2; at the corresponding 
date of last year, it was 3.3 for barley, 3.4 for wheat and 3.6 for tye. 

In all departments fairly considerable damage was caused to winter crops by 
an invasion of mice. This refers particularly to the departments of the West where 
88 % of the reports indicate damage by mice. 

Rumania : Towards mid-November winter cereal sowings were being effected 
under good conditions. Early sowings have germinated normally. According to the 
finst estimates, the areas sown to winter cereals up to i November this year are 
as follows: winter wheat: 2,133,000 acres (against 3,289,000 and 2,108,000 up to 
the same date of 1932 and 1931 respectively); winter rye: 297,000 acres (433,700; 
212,100); winter barley: 61,300 acres (100,100; 79,600). Compared with 1932, there 
is a considerable reduction in the area sown to winter cereals, whereas this year's 
figures are about the same as in 1931. This reduction is due to the drought during 
the first half of October, to the too frequent rains during the latter half of the same 
month and to the considerable delay in harvesting the maize crop. Owing to the 
prolonged autumn, it is anticipated that sowings may still be continued. 

Czechoslovakia : The weather in September was relatively invariable and warm, 
more variable in October with great differences between various districts. 

The period since then has been fairly warm but there has been very little moisture, 
especially in the west of the coimtry. Autumn sowings are mostly terminated. The 
severe drought does not, however, permit the seed to sprout save very slowly and irreg¬ 
ularly. According to the information from various correspondents, there will be 
greater sowings of wheat this year at the expense of rye. 

On I November condition of autumn cereals according to the system of the 
country was 2.7 for wheat (2.4 last year) and 2,9 for rye (2.3). Crop condition is 
worse in Bohemia, better in Slovakia. 

The dry weather has greatly favoured spread of field mice, which increase in 
numbers almost throughout the country, their numbers in certain regions being excep¬ 
tional and constituting a danga: for winter cereals. 

Yugoslavia : During October the weather was very changeable with a prepon¬ 
derance of rainy days. The abundance of rain did not, however, delay preparatory work 
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for the winter cereal sowings, which were effected under good conditions. Towards the 
end of the month the snow which fell in the mormtains in northern regions of the country 
brought about a fall in temperature. 

According to the final oJEcial data, production of mixed grain this year (1,225,000 
centals (2,112,000 bushels), exceeds that of 1932 by 23.2 % and the average 1927-31 
by 28.S %. As regards spelt production (318,000 centals) there is also an increase of 
26.7 % and 21.1 % respectively. The increase in these crops is due rather to the 
good yield per acre than to the increase in area; the mixed grain area has increased 
t>y 8.5 % compared with last year and the average of 1927-31, whereas for spelt this 
year's area remains about the same, 

U.S.S.R,: On 25 October last, cereals harvested on an area of 182,710,000 
acres, or 94.7 % of the area cut, had been stocked. At the same date, the quantity 
of cereals threshed represented 78.1 % of the quantity harvested. 

The data of production of cereals in the current season are still lacking. There 
is only an indication for Ukraina, in which production of cereals in the current year 
should be about twice as large as that of 1932 and about one-third larger than the 
average of a number of years. 

At the beginning of November, the quantity of cereals purchased by the Gov¬ 
ernment exceeded by about 35,274,000 centals, that purchased during the whole of 
lavSt year. 

According to the data published by the People’s CommivSsariat for Agriculture, 
the area sown to winter wheat up to 10 November was 88,440,000 acres, namely 
94.2 % of the plan. At the same period, preparatory work for the spring crops 
was carried out on an area of 64,530,000 acres or 7X.5 % of the plan. 

Canada : For cereals changes on the preceding estimates are relatively slight 
except in the case of rye, the figure for which has been considerably reduced partic¬ 
ularly in Saskatchewan and Alberta. The main change took place in wheat in Alberta, 
where the estimate has been reduced by 4.8 million centals (8 million bushels) because 
frost and drought damage in September was greater than was apparent. Threshing 
has been practically completed but much wet grain is being marketed in Alberta. 
About 62 % of the estimated wheat receipts has come forward up to date, namely, 
81.0 million centals (135 million bushel) Grades and quality are lower than last year. 

The areas sown to winter wheat and rye in 1933 for the crops of 1934 are estimated 


as follows: 

Ctops Average % 1933 

1935 1932 1927 to 1931 1932 Average 

== 100 == 100 

(000 acres) 

Winter wheat.195 547 812 108.8 73.3 

Winter rye. 47- 49b 74S 95.2 63.1 


Crop condition of winter wheat on October 31 was 96 against 98 on October 31, 
1932 ; winter rye ; 90 against 90. For all Canada the proportion of land intended for 
next year’s ctops that had been ploughed up to October 31, 1933 is estimated at 41 % 
compared with 37 % as at the same date of 1932. 

United States : In the last week of October warm weather stimulated growth. 
Most parts of the western areas need moisture but present conditions are fair. In 
the following week crop condition improved : beneficial rains fell in Southwest Pacific 
districts and snowfalls in the Northwest. 
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Palestine : Climatic conditions during September showed a continuation of the 
cool temperatures and heavy dew fall of the preceding month. A fir sowing>s started 
towards the end of the month in the Gaza and Beersheba areas and parts of the 
hill country of Nablus and Jenin. 

Syria and Lebanon : Production of cereals in 1933 was poor owing to the per¬ 
sistent drought and partly to rust, which damaged sowings, particularly in Lebanon. 

Algeria : The drought persisted during the whole of October, frequently hindering 
preparation of the land. Tillage is very backward and autumn sowings could not be 
commenced at the end of October except in the southern area, where the sowings effected 
after the September rains have been compromised by drought. 

Kenya : In September much of the wheat in the main areas was in full ear and 
in excellent condition. A considerable proportion, however, was still in a young state 
^nd its progress was dependent upon further rainfall. 

French Morocco: The drought persisted up to 20 October when it was interrupted 
by general storms throughout western Morocco. The quantity of precipitation was 
nevertheless quite insufficient to permit sowing of cereals. The latter were effected 
only very locally in some particularly favoured places. 

Not altogether favourable conditions should, on the whole, bring about a certain 
reduction in winter cereal sowings, but a decrease is particularly forecast for soft wheat, 
owing to the difficulty experienced this year by European and native farmers in mar¬ 
keting this product; barley and spring crops should apparently benefit by this decrease, 
more so than hard wheat. 

Tunis : The prolonged drought during October was unfavourable for the prepa¬ 
ration of the soil; tillage for the sowings has been effected on dry land and under only 
average conditions. The sowings could not be commenced at the beginning of No¬ 
vember except on some sections cultivated by Europeans in the North. In the lasit 
two days of October, rain fell in the southern areas but was quite inadequate to permit 
sowings and did not affect the principal areas of production. 

Union of South Africa : Winter grain crops were favourably repotted on in Sep¬ 
tember in the southwestern districts and along the south coast. 

Australia (Telegram of 17 November): In Western Australia the weather has 
been generally very favourable and a plentiful 3neld is expected. Weather in the other 
States has been unfavourable, rain having been lacking and hot dr3dng winds preva¬ 
lent. 


MAIZE 

Austria: Harvesting was late. Ripening was nevertheless sometimes unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Rumania : Towards mid-November, the harvesting of maize had been completed 
in most parts of the country. Yields generally correspond to the previous estimates. 

Czechoslovakia : The crop, which had sufered greatly from drought, gave a ratter 
unsatisfactory outturn this year, 
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Yugoslavia: Weather in October generally favoured ripening and harvesting. 
Bariy crops ripened and were brought in at the end of the month but rains hindered 
ripening of late crop which were, in some districts, still standing. 

United States : In the last week of October maize husking made better progress. 
Gathering had been practically completed on 8 November with a minimum of frost 
damage. 

India : In the Punjab, which is one of the leading maize provinces, it was reported 
in the last decade of October that insects had damaged the crop in the Ferozepore, 
Bajri and Dera Ghazi Khan districts. 


Maize, 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% 1933 




age 











COUNTJEOES 

1933 

1932 




1933 

1932 

1927 

1933 

1932 

1927 






1927 














to 1931 

1932 

Aver- 



to 1931 



to 1931 

1932 

Aver- 






age 







= 100 

age 





sat 100 










1,000 acres 


= 100 

z,ooo centals | 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 


= xoo 

Austria . . 

160 

165 

145 

97.3 

110.9 

3.049 

2,914 

2,639 

5,445 

5,204 

4,712 

104.6 

115.6 

Bulgaria . 

1,762 

1,829 

1,726 

96.3 

102,1 

22,996 

23,246 

16,098 

41,064 

41,511 

28,747 

98.9 

142.8 

Spain . . . 

1,059 

1,102 

1,053 

96.0 

100.5 

12,362 

15,280 

14,245 

22,076 

27,286 

25,438 

80.9 

86.8 

•France . . 

813 

814 

848 

99.9 

95.9 

_ 

9,025 

11,031 

... 

16,116 

19,699 

... 

-.. 

Greece. . . 

X) 687 

654 

521 

105.0 

131.7 

I) 4,206 

4,707 

3.386 

i) 7,511 

8,406 

6,046 

89.4 

124.2 

Hungary . 

2,862 

2,905 

2.670 

98.5 

107.2 

38,698 

53.617 

34.016 

69,104 

95,746 

60,743 

72.2 

113.8 


3.122 

3,259 

3,446 

95.8 

90.6 

52.001 

61,906 

47.773 

92,858 

110,546 

85,309 

84.0 

108.8 

Italy 2 ) 

342 

322 

230 

106.1 

148.4 


4,569 

2,199 

.. . 

8,159 

3,926 

-.. 


■•Poland . . 

225 

240 

227 

94.1 

99.3 


2,331 

2.018 

. .. 

4,163 

3,603 

... 

. . . 

Rumania. . 

12,059 

11,803 

11,195 

102.2 

107.7 

103,618 

132,123 

102,555 

185,032 

235^ 

183,134 

78.4 

101.0 

Switzerlaitd. 

2 

3 

• 3 

98.7 

86.7 

60 

62 

75 

106 

110 

135 

96.4 

78.9 

Czechoslov.. 

331 

338 

349 

99.3 

94.6 

4.727 

6.819 

5,248 

8,440 

12.176 

9,371 

693 

90.1 

Yugoslavia. 

6,468 

6,488 

5.893 

99.7 

109.8 

80.593 

105,667 

65,007 

143,916 

188,692 

116.083 

763 

124,0 

Canada * . 

137 

130 

143 

05.4 

95.7 

2,608 

2.832 

2,908 

4,658 

5,057 

5,192 

92.1 

89.7 

United Stat. 

103,022 

107,776 

100,519 

95.6 

102.5 

1,282,400 

1,610,319 

1,406,123 

2,290,000 

2,875,570 

2.510,933 

79.6 

91.2 

•Syria & I^b. 

66 

61 

96 

109.3 

69.0 


759 

1,091 


1,355 

1,948 



Turkey . .. 

864 

830 

798 

104.1 

108.2 

9,921 

8,267 

9.227 

17,716 

14,762 

16.477 

120.0 

1*07.5 

Algeria . . 

20 

20 

24 

98.0 

83.7 

no 

122 

146 

197 

217 

260 

90.5 

75.6 

Egypt. . . 

... 

2,043 

2,071 

m * m 


43.598 

42,591 

42,314 

77,854 

76,055 

75,561 

102.4 

103.0 

Eritrea . . 

10 

7 

18 

1333 

56,3 

88 

66 

138 

157 

118 

247 

1333 

63.7 

Kenya 3 ^ • 

132 

164 

195 

80.5 

67 . 6 ' 

2,188 

2.279 

2,584 

3,908 

4,070 

4,614 

96.0 

84.7 

Tunis 4). . 

37 

44 

41 

83.3 

89.7 

143 

121 

117 

256 

217 

209 

1183 

122.6 

Totals. , . 

§) 

134,777 

139,560 

130,810 

1 96.6 

103.0 

1,063,366 

3.073.938 

1.754,599 

3.970.398 

3.701,677 

3.133.3U 

80.S 

04,8 


* Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken ot the probable area culti¬ 
vated in some countries for which estimates of production are possessed but those of area not yet available. — s) Spring crop 
(maggengo). Summer crop (cinquantino). — x) Calculated, uno^cial figure. — 2) The figures beginning from 1931 have 
bwn calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 3 ) European crop. — 4 ) Maize and sorghum. 


Egypt: Although the nili maize crop was sown early this year, moisture and 
excessive irrigation delayed maturation, so that harvesting was started only in early- 
sown areas in the South of the Delta. Crop condition: 99 on i November, against 101 
on I October 1933 and 101 on i November 1932. 
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Kenya: During the month of September in the main areas the early planted maize 
was on the whole doing very well. The sudden cessation of rain about the middle of 
the month has decreased the prospects of the later sown crop which at the middle of 
October was showing the effects of drought again. 

Union of South Africa : The drought was broken in the first days of November 
in the Orange Free State, Transvaal and Natal; and subsequently in many districts 
of Cape Province. Ploughing was begun in the north. In the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal tractors have been lent by the Union and provincial administrations to farmers 
who have lost their draught animals. Seed maize is also being supplied on generous 
credit terms where necessary. 


WORLD RICE SUPPLIES AND MARKETS 

The eastern exporters. 

In the world trade in riqe the countries of monsoon Asia naturally play an 
overwhelmingly preponderant part. On the side of production the situation 
in the three major exporting countries - Burma, French Indo-China and Siam - 
is the principal determinative factor. 

Despite the continuance of the depression on the rice market the area under 
padi in Burma has made a further recovery in the current year. According to 
the first forecast 12,720,800 acres have been sown for 1933-34, an increase of 
2.6 % on the corresponding estimate of last year. Taking into account the usual 
increase in the final estimate with respect to the October estimate, it seems likely, 
therefore, that the record of 13,022,000 acres attained in 1930-31 may again be 
touched if not exceeded. Under the pressure of low prices there has, in fact, 
been a considerable decline in costs of production by more extensive adoption of 
broadcasting as against transplanting, by great reductions in the price of plough 
cattle and by other means. This reduction in costs helped to counteract relative 
scarcity of ready money and has enabled the cultivators to take advantage of the 
favourable monsoon, which, though late, brought abundant rains allowing agri¬ 
cultural operations to be carried through normally. The very great increase in 
exports to India this year due to the small crop of 1932-33 in that countr}^ though 
it did not lead to any striking rise in prices, also created a firmer tendency on the 
Rangoon market during the period of sowing. The area estimated to have been 
destroyed is smaller despite the flooding caused by the excessive middle rains 
in parts of Pegu, Tharrawaddy, Toungoo and other districts. Most of the areas 
thus affected were, in fact, replanted. The area likely to mature shows, therefore, 
a larger increase over the corresponding estimate of last year than does the area 
sown. In mid-October the crop was reported to be generally in good condition 
and prospects were favourable. 

For French Indo-China estimates of area sown are still lacking for Cochin- 
Cluna and Cambodia^ which are responsible for by far the greater part of the export 
and where sowing is considerably later than in Burma. The crop in Cochin- 
China is, expected, however, to be smaller, there having been a decrease in sowing 
in the western provinces, where the resources of both landowners and tenants 
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have been greath^ reduced. For Tonkin the production estimate for the crop 
of the fifth month, harvested in May and June, shows an increase of 6.7 °o c>n 
the very low figure of last 3^ear, while remaining ii % below the average of the 
five 3'ears ending 1931-32. In Annam the crop of the first semester is consider¬ 
ably" larger than both that of last year and the average, while the area sown 
to the more important crop of the second semester, though slightly below the 
average, is 20.8 % above the small figure of last y^ear. On the whole the 1933-34 
crop in French Indo-China is expected to be kte, due largely" to delay in 
transplanting as a consequence of drought, harvesting of the greater part not 
being expected to take place until toward the end of January. Taking into 
account also the reports from the main exporting region, the export surplus 
from the 1933-34 crop is likely" to be relatively small. 

Rice. 




Area 





Production r.p rough rice 



Countries 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

% 19 

1932 / 

1933 

33/34 

Aver- 

; age 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

1933/34 

1932 / 33 ' 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931,’32 

% 19 ; 

1932 / 

1933 

33/34 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

= 100 

as 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

= 100 

~ 100 

Bulga ria . . 
Spaiu . . . 

14 

13 

18 

107.4 

77.8 

297 

304 

349 

661 

j 

675 

776 

98.0 

85.1 

116 

123 

119 

94.8 

98.0 

6,531 

7,016 

6,546 

14,514 

15,591 i 

14,546 

93.1 

99.8 

Ital.v i) . . 

313 

335 

346 

93.6 

90.5 

13,252 

14,477 

14,611 

29.449 

32,169 

32,468 

91.5 

90,7 

United Stat. 

767 

869 

952 

88.3 

80.6 

16,560 

18,270 

19,776 

36,800 

40,600 

43,947 

90.6 

1 83.7 

Korea . . . 

4.160 

3,824 

3,965 

108.8 

104.9 

72,779 

64,297 

63,443 

161,727 

142,879 

140,981 

113.2 

114.7 

Formosa 2 ) . 

707 

700 

640 

101.0 

110.5 

15,296 

16,731 

13,090 

33,991 

37,180 

29,089 

91.4 

116.9 

India 3 ) . , 
Indo-Cbina: 

74,994 

75,132 

74,586 

99,8 

100.5 

— 


— 

; — 

Annam | 

946 

981 

1,042 

96.5 

90.8 

8,598 

7,716 

7,953 

19,106 

17,147 

17,673 

111.4 

108.1 

1,421 

I,176i 

1,450 

120.8 

98.0, 

10,737i 

11,618 

23,859 

25,817 



Cochin-Ch. . 

5,189 

5,066! 

5,177 

102.4 

100.2 


44,7541 

47,635 


99,451 

105,854 



Tonkin 6). . 

1,181 

1,303 



13,955 

13,073 

15,687 

31,011 

29.052 

34.860 


‘^’0 

Japau . . . 

7,867 

7,983 

7,874 

98.5 

99.9 

262,984 

240,764 

242,437 

584,396 

535,020 

538,737 

109.2 

108.5 

Siam ^ 

6.749 

6,687 

— 

100.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Siam . ^ gj 

(4.008) 

(3.535) 

— 

(113.4) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria & I^eb 

1 

1 

9) 

151.9 

224.0 


7 

7 


i6i 

15 



Bgypt . . . 


489 

291 



12,905 

12,135 

7.984 

28,677 

26,996 

17,743 

106.3 

161.6 


i) The figures beginning from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 
— 2 ) First crop. — 3 ) First forecast. — 4 ) First semester. — 5) Second semester. — 6) Rice of the fiftli month. — 7) Area 
planted in 317 districts of the whole Kingdom, including the 35 provinces of the Inner Circles, as at the end of September. — 
8) Area planted in the 35 Provinces of the Inner Circles as at the end of August. — 9) Area inferior to 500 acres. 


In Siam, as in Burma, the monsoon was late but there, too, thanks to the 
subsequent plentiful rains, sowings were, according to the report up to the end 
of September, referring to all but 27 districts, i % ahead of those to the same 
date last year. Allowing, however, for the damage reported to the same date 
in the respective years, there was a- decrease of i %, considerable damage 
having been caused this year by floods. ' In the majority^ of provinces the crop 
was doing fairly well at the beginning of November. 

St . IX Ingl , 
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As regards movement of the 1932-33 crop Burma has been favoured this 
year by the great decline in the Indian crop. Arrivals at Rangoon by rail and 
boat from i January to 28 October were 4,226 million pounds against 3,264 mil¬ 
lion in the corresponding period of 1932. Shipments from Rangoon to foreign 
countries amounted to 2,776 million pounds against 3,116 million while those 
to Indian ports were 1,563 million against 847 million pounds. Total shipments 
from Rangoon up to 28 October thus amounted to 4,339 million against 3,963 
million pounds. Shipments from all ports up to the same date may be esti¬ 
mated at about 5,530 million pounds, the actual amounts for ports other than 
Rangoon being published a week later than those for Rangoon. In 1932 the 
corresponding total was 4,854 million pounds. As the final estimate of the 
export surplus from the 1932-33 crop was 7,728 milfion pounds of rice and rice 
products and that of the export surplus from the 1931-32 crop was 6,048 million 
pounds only about 70 % of the export surplus had been exported this year 
against about 80 % at the same date last year. Exports to Eastern markets 
have generally declined, the decreases in those to China and to Japanese terri¬ 
tories being especially marked and lesser decreases being noted for Ceylon, 
British Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies and Egypt. On the other hand the 
takings of the European market and of the United Kingdom are larger. On the 
whole, the increased demand from India has not made up for the combined 
effect of the very large surplus from the last crop and the falling off in the 
exports to countries other than India. At the end of October about 2,200 million 
pounds of the 1932-33 crop remained to be exported. In fact, taking the past 
three months as a whole, the Rangoon market has been relatively inactive, 
demand both in the East and in Europe having been small, despite the relative 
cheapness of Burma rice. 

Exports from French Indo-China, on the other hand, amounted up to the 
end of September to 2,314 milHon pounds against the corresponding total of last 
year, 2,032 million pounds, an increase of 14 %, and the total surplus of the 1932- 
1933 crop, estimated at 2,464 million pounds. This increase has been due princi¬ 
pally to the great increase this year in the exports to France, which is now well 
supplied; other buyers have tended to favour Burma and Siam, where they obtain 
a currency advantage. According to the London Rice Brokers' Association the 
total of Saigon rice arrived in and afloat for Europe up to x6 November 1933 
was 1,133 million pounds against 751 million up to the same date in 1932. From 
15 September 1933 the export duties on rice to all destinations have been reduced, 
those on milled rice and brokens by 25%. It is thus practically certain that the 
export surplns from the last crop will have entirely disappeared by the end of the 
calendar year if not by November. This position and the smallness of early 
arrivals have prevented further fall in prices. 

Exports from Siam up to the end of October showed an increase of 10 % 
over those of the corresponding period of 1932- Up to the end of September 
those to J apan^ the Netherlands East Indies and Europe registered a decline, 
while there were increases to the Straits, * China, India and the West Indies. 
The total amounted to 3,069 million pounds ; this, given the very large exportr 
able surplus of 3,942 million pounds at the beginning of the calendar yeardeft 
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873 million to be exported in the remaining two months of 1933. It is reported, 
however, that movement of supplies within the country has been checked by 
the prevailing political unrest so that some part may remain to be carried over 
into the new season. In the middle of November one-third of the rice-mills in 
Bangkok were closed. 

Thus in the three major exporting countries together at the end of October 
the surplus remaining to be exported ma^’ be estimated at about 3,100 million 
pounds against 1,700 million pounds at the same date in 1932. Practically all 
of this is in Burma and Siam and, given its size, the news of a large crop in the 
former country in 1933-34 and the internal situation in the latter, it seems pro¬ 
bable that these two countries, and especially the former, wdll be left with a surplus 
to be carried over into 1933. 

Korea and Formosa, though exceeded only by the three principal surplus- 
producing countries in the quantities they export, are more appositely discussed 
in connection with the Japanese market, their exports being practically entire!}^ 
absorbed by the metropolitan country. 

The eastern markets. 

In India (excluding Burma), which is the principal importing market, the 
area sown for the 1933-34 crop was 62,273 acres against 62,690 acres in 1932-33, 
a decrease of 0.7 %. Reductions are reported in all the leading provinces save 
Bihar and Orissa, which last year suffered especialb^ from the unfavourable weather. 
In Bengal, where the area under winter (aman) rice, w^hich occupies about three- 
fourths of the rice area, has fallen by 0.1%, sowings were on the whole carried out 
satisfactorily and transplantings were favoured by good precipitation in July, 
only some districts suffering subsequently from excessive rainfall in the west 
and from drought in the north. Prospects for this crop, of which harvesting gene¬ 
rally begins in the middle of November, were considered at the beginning of that 
month to be satisfactory. There was also a slight decline in sowings of autumn 
(aus) rice, for which the weather has also on the whole been satisfactory. In Bihar 
and Orissa the area under winter rice, which is also roughly three-fourths of 
the total rice area in the province, increased by 3.9 % ; weather in most districts 
has been favourable and crop condition in October was considered, except in certain 
flooded tracts, to be fair to good, and average outturn was estimated in October 
at 87 % of the ten-3’ear average. The condition of the autumn crop was also 
considered in October as fair to good. In Madras sowings up to the end of 
September were 1.6 % below those reported at the same date last year; rain 
was insufficient at sowing time. The first crop, now being harvested, was expec¬ 
ted to give a normal yield save in certain areas where excessive rains had fallen or 
where rains had been inadequate; the standing crop was in fair condition at the 
end of October save in parts of the Deccan and in the north of Arcot, w^here 
rain had been lacking. The decline in area sown has been especially pronounced 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, where it amounted to 6.2 %. 

On the whole, though the all-India rice area shows a further slight decline 
and crop condition is generally reported to be onl}’^ fair to good, a recovery from 
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last year's very small production may be expected, with a consequent falling ofi 
in the abnormally large quantities that have been taken by the Indian market 
in the season now ending. 

From China it is reported that the crop is a good one, in some areas, like 
Kiangsi, unusualb^ so, though drought has been reported in the South and some 
flooding in the Yangtze valley. Net imports of milled and rough rice in the nine 
months January to September were 3 % smaller than in the corresponding period 
of 1932.. The detailed returns up to the end of September show that French 
Indo-China and Siam have this year taken the principal parts in meeting China's 
import requirements, their respective contributions being up to that date respec¬ 
tively 33 % and 28 % greater than in the first nine months of 1932, while Burma, 
no doubt largel}’ due to the greater absorption by the Indian market, had so far 
shipped to China an amount equal to only 58 % of that shipped up to September 
in 1932. ‘On 16 September a new duty of i dollar a picul on all foreign milled 
rice was introduced, while the duty on rough rice was reduced to 60 cents a picul. 
The Government has the intention of stimulating production by this and other 
measures with a view ultimateh' to making China self-supporting. Meanwhile 
the continued rise in the price of silver thanks to the international agreement of 
Jul3" may be of some assistance to the rice import trade. The competitive power' 
of imported rice is also assisted by the high cost of transport and the numerous 
local taxes that Chinese rice has to bear. 

The crop harvested this year in Java and Madura was 1.8 % smaller than 
that harvested in 1932, though remaining»3.4 % larger than the average of 1927-31. 
The relative decrease was less for the production of irrigated padi, which is respon¬ 
sible for over nine-tenths of the total production, than for that of unirrigated padi. 
In both cases there was an increase in area but though unit-yields in East Java 
were rather above those of the last year they showed a decline in Middle and West 
Java. The drastic restriction of the area under sugar-cane has set free much addi¬ 
tional land for padi and current plantings show an increase over the corresponding 
figures for last year. The east monsoon brought heavier rainfall than usual and 
crops have thereby been greatly benefited. Stocks in the interior were reported 
in October to be high. Crop movement has been somewhat irregular. Though 
imports have been controlled since March 1933, the total for the Netherlands 
East Indies from January to August was slightly" higher than in the correspond¬ 
ing period of 1932. Imports of Burma and of Siam rice have fallen, while those 
of Saigon rice show a great recovery from the low figures of last year. With 
a view to ensuring the marketing of internal surpluses the control over the distri¬ 
bution of rice between the various provinces has in the last month or two been 
tightened. Given this control, the large stocks, the larger plantings and the 
favourable weather, a reduction in imports from abroad may be expected. 

Net imports of milled and cargo rice into British Malaya from January to 
, August were 5 % larger than in the corresponding period of 1932. From 17 Oct¬ 
ober 1933 a customs duty of 15 cents per picul has been placed on all rice and 
padi imported into the Federated Malay States, while from June there has been 
a duty of 25 cents per picul in Kedah, The sowing and transplanting of the 
^933-34 the whole made good progress, though hindered in parts of 
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the western States and in Kelantan and parts of Pahang by drought. In some 
districts the slight rise in rubber also checked planting and at the same time 
helped to increase demand. 

The net imports of milled and rough rice into Ce^don in the nine months 
ending September were 7 % smaller than those up to the same date last year. 
The principal decreases are in rough rice from Bunna and milled rice from 
Saigon. 

Production in Japanese territories (excluding the second crop of Formosa, 
for which an estimate is not yet available) has this season almost attained the 
record figure of 1930-31. In both Japan and Korea the outturn is very little 
below that of 1930-31 while the first crop of Formosa, is second only to the record 
of 1932-33, a season of especially favourable weather. There was a considerable 
increase in area in Korea, Japan's principal overseas source of supply, and a smaller 
increase in Formosa for first crop, while in Japan itself the slight decline in area 
was compensated for by favourable weather. Though the total of the Formosa 
first crop shows a decline, due mainly to scarcity of water at the time of trans¬ 
planting, the production of homi (Japanese as distinct from native varieties) 
attained a record. Conditions for the second crop are reported to have been 
good. In the eight months ending 31 August net imports from Korea had been 
iS larger and net imports from foreign countries were 9 larger than in 
the corresponding period of 1932. Gross imports, which, due to treaty obligations, 
are mainly from Siam, were, however, somewhat smaller. In consequence of 
the large carryover from the last season and of this season's bumper crops the 
estimated supplies available on i September, when the new Japanese crop 
was just coming on the market, were 789 million pounds larger than at the 
same date in 1932. As a result of the increasing pressure of supplies the 
Government is faced with a heavy task in its endeavours to maintain prices. 
Under the new Rice Control Act imports of rice from Korea and Formosa 
are now also controlled. It has been proposed to reduce the area under the 
1934-35 ci’op by 10 % in all three countries. A large quantity of this season's 
crop is being purchased by the Government and assistance is being given for the 
storage of old crop stocks. Quantities of foreign rice are being reexported, sales 
of old crop Burma rice having already been made in October to Bombay. Var¬ 
ious measures of direct provincial assistance to the farmers are also being un¬ 
dertaken. 


The w’Esterk exporters. 

In all three of the leading minor exporters, the United States, Italy and 
Spain, production has been smaller this year. In ever}- case there was a con¬ 
siderable reduction in area. In Italy unfavourable weather was an added fac¬ 
tor in lowering production : cold weather at time of germination, excessive 
rains in the weeding period and lessening of the available irrigation water by 
subsequent lack of rain. The decrease in area and production in Spain is rather 
a return from the high figures of last year to the average. The fall in area in 
the United States, which is general, is still more marked and continues the pro- 
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nounced downward trend from the maximum of 1931-32. In all three countries 
control measures have been adopted, the United States having introduced regu¬ 
lation of marketing. 

In the twelve months ending September 1933 exports of milled rice from 
Italy, which takes the lead amongst the minor exporters, were 12 % larger than 
those of 1931-32, those of brown rice were 3 % smaller, while exports of rough 
rice were almost thrice as large as in the previous season. The principal buyers 
of milled rice were Austria and Germany, the latter having increased its takings 
by 81 %; a number of other European countries increased their imports while 
there was a general falling off in both the South American and Eevant markets. 
For brown rice the principal markets remained France, Switzerland and Yu¬ 
goslavia, the fall in total being mainly due to the first. The great increase in 
exports of rough rice is due to Argentina. It is reported that under a new 
agreement with the German Government Germany will take 138 million pounds 
of rough rice in each of the next five years and that the sale of a further 33 
million pounds in 1933-34 is ensured by an agreement with Austria, For Ger- 
iiiany the amount agreed on is equivalent to roughly 2 times the actual 
exports to that country in 1932-33 and for Austria it is somewhat smaller than 
the 1932-33 figure. With the smaller crop this season and the propaganda 
for increased consumption in Italy, the increase in the export to Germany 
would appear to involve a diminution in the quantities exported to other 
countries. 

In Spain, which also gives a bounty on exports, there has, on the other 
hand, been an aggravation of the position, with an increasing burden of stocks. 
Exports in the first eight months of 1933 were 70 % smaller than in the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1932. This pejoration is due to the great decline, amounting 
to no less than 91 %, in exports of milled rice to the United Kingdom. 

In Eg3pt production estimated for 1933-34 shows a further increase of 
6.3 %, thanks to the plentifulness of irrigation water and to the favourable 
weather. Egyptian exports had already reached a considerable figure in the 
past season, outlets being found particularly in Rumania, Greece and the Near 
East. Further measures to stimulate exports are being taken by the Government, 
a decree of 29 October 1933 having allocated a further large sum for export 
bonuses. To encourage internal consumption the excise duty has been suspended 
until the end of the current financial year. 

Exports from Brazil, the leading exporter in South America, show a great 
drop in the first eight months of 1923 with respect to those in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


The European markets. 

Germany has continued this year to import rough rice in larger quantity 
than nulled rice- The import of rough rice, brown rice and cargo rice, which 
is principally from Burma, was, however, 28 % smaller in the first ten months 
1933 -than in the corresponding period of 1932. That of milled rice, also princi¬ 
pally from Burma, was 0.2 % smaller. Exports of milled rice declined by 17 %. 
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Imports of rice bran were onl}^ 32 % of the corresponding figure for last year, 
due to the heavy monopoly surcharges. 

In France the first eight months of 1933 show a great increase in imports, 
particularly of milled whole rice, flour and bran. This category, which is by 
far the most important and the great bulk of which is derived from the Colonies 
and mainly from Indo-China, increased in quantity by 73 % with respect to the 
hrst eight months of 1933. Imports of brokens, also mainly from Indo-China, 
increased by 41 %, while those of rough rice, which are derived for by far the 
greater part from Italy, decreased by i %. Exports are mainly to the Colonies, 
to which increased quantities of brokens have been sent this year. 

The Netherlands, which are the leading European exporters of worked-up 
rice, in the first ten months of 1933 imported 28 % more unmilled, principally 
cargo rice from Burma, than in the corresponding period of 1932. Imports of 
milled rice, principally from Italy and the United States, there having been a 
•great increase this year in those from the former country, were 48 % larger than 
in the first ten months of 1932. Exports of unmilled rice were only 25 % of 
those in the corresponding period of last ^’^ear and those for milled rice, which 
are principally to Germany, 68 % ; the latter were affected especially by the 
fact that the United Kingdom took less than 6 % of the quantity taken up 
to October in 1932. Imports of brokens, mainl}’ from Burma and Siam, of flour 
and of bran also decreased as also the exports of these categories. From 14 August 
1933 a duty of I guilder per 100 kilos was placed on imports of rice and rice 
products, which were to be permitted only by the Central Grain Institute, which 
maintains a monopoly* 

The United Kingdom in the ten-month period decreased its total rice imports 
by 10 % ; those from Spain were only 7 % of the corresponding quantity for 
1932 and those from the United States only 37 % ; on the other hand imports 
from British India, thanks to the preferential duty increased by 29 %. There 
was a considerable increase in unworked-up reexports and a decrease in exports 
of rice milled in the United Kingdom. 

In October 1933 Poland also introduced higher import duties on rice, which 
are, however, greatly restricted in their action by the M. F. N, clause. 


Genbrai. outlook. 

A general survey of the situation indicates that there will be a large carryover 
in Burma and Siam, mainly in the former, at the end of the current commercial 
season in December. As in Burma the first indications are for another large crop 
the surplus available for export from that country in 1934 is likely to be a very 
large one. In French Indo-China, on the other hand, there will probably be no 
surplus to be carried over and the new crop is likely to be a small one. In the 
three major exporters together, however, the total carryover will be much 
larger than last year. The probabilit3" of a normal crop in India in 1933-34 
will make the marketing of a surplus much more difiSicult for Burma in the coming 
year than in 1933, particularly^ as China is reported to have had a good crop and 
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supplies in the Netherlands East Indies are good. Some alleviation of this situation 
may be hoped for in the possibility of higher purchasing-power in British Malaya 
and Ceylon, which depends on better prices for their plantation crops. French 
Indo-China has come to rely principally in the French market for the absorption 
of its surplus and the situation in Eastern markets makes a continuance of this 
dependence probable in the coming year. Japan is faced with very large supplies 
from its own territories and is likely to continue operations as a reexporter in 
the near future. 

x\mongst the producers of Europe and America reduction of area was 
general in the past season and control of exports is the order of the day. Italy 
seems to have assured its position in the markets by means of quota agreements. 
The market position of Spain is very difficult. Amongst the new exporting coun¬ 
tries Egypt is in particular striving to secure a place in the markets by means 
of intensified Government assistance. 

Of the four great importing countries of northwestern Europe France and the 
Netherlands have increased their imports but Germany and the United Kingdom 
have shown a decline. All four countries have registered a decline in reexports 
so that it is not improbable that there will be a falling-off in their takings of rice 
in the near future. 

Taking the situation as a whole, therefore, the available information does 
not give reason to expect any improvement in the rice market. On the contrary, 
the difficulties of international trade in the commodity appear to be augmenting. 

C. J. Robertson. 


RICE 


British Malaya : Rainfall in September was below average in most parts of the 
Peninsula, the weather being in general hot and dry for the first three weeks with rain 
during the last week ; in South Kedah, however, showers were more frequent and more 
evenly distributed and in Malacca and on the coast of Negri Sembilan the rainfall was 
normal for the month/ 

Planting had progressed well in Kedah, Province Wellesley and Krian but in some 
parts of Perak and in Kuala Selangor it had been delayed by drought and areas already 
planted had suffered from lack of water. In the coastal area of Malacca more favour¬ 
able weather enabled planting to be nearly completed. 

Har\^estmg of short-term padi was in progress in the inland districts of Selangor 
and on the whole good crops were being obtained. In Johore, where planting takes 
place at very different times even in the same locality and the mixed strains of padi 
used vary much In their maturation period, ripening is very uneven and the crop has 
suffered severely in places from the ravages of birds, 

India: In Bengal there was only light to moderate rain in October. Prospects 
for the standing crops were satisfactory at the beginning of November and preparatory 
tillage and sowing for spring crops was in. progress. 

Precipitaiion in Bihar and Drissa was heavy and general in the latter part of October, 
standing crops were reported to have benefited. The first week of November was dry* 
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Crops were then reported to be in good condition and winter rice prospects were fair. In 
the Patna district, however, more rain was needed, while in Darbhanga the hill streams 
had flooded the padi fields and much damage was feared. Threshing of hhadoi had 
begun by the end of October. 

In Madras precipitation varied greatly in October. In some districts it remained 
under the average, particularly in parts of the Deccan and in North Arcot, where the 
crops were suffering from lack of rain. Flooding occurred in parts of the Circars. On 
the whole, however, condition of standing crops was fair. Sowing and transplanting 
were proceeding in the first week of November. 

In the United Provinces standing crops were doing fairly well at the end of October 
but there had been damage by rain in 22 districts, b}" hail in the Naimtal, Almore and 
Saharanpur districts and by insects in Allahabad. 

Weather in the Central Provinces had been cloudy with some rain in the latter 
part of October but the first week of November was clear and cool. The crop was in 
good condition. Harvesting of early rice was proceeding and yield was expected to be 
above normal. In Jubbulpore and Balaghat there had been some slight damage to 
harvested rice. 

From i^ssam it was reported in mid-November that weather had been seasonable 
and that crop prospects and yield were fair. 

In Bombay standing crops were doing well at the end of October and harvesting 
was proceeding save in Konkan and Hamatak, where heavy rain had been a hindrance. 
Flsewhere rain had been at most only light and scattered. 

Indochina : While the area of rice plantations in Cochin-China in the current season 
is officially estimated to be about equal to that of last year and to the previous average, 
a report issued by the Chamber of Agriculture of this Colony based on an inquiry made 
at the beginning of September estimates that about one million acres of rice plantations 
have been abandoned by growers discouraged by low market prices. According to 
this estimate, the area actually cultivated should be about one-fifth smaller than 
that of last year. 

Japan: At the beginning of November the weather conditions were favourable to rice. 

Siam: According to the second report of the Department of Agriculture, issued 
at Bangkok on 14 October 1933, the area planted with rice as at the end of August 
1933 the 35 Provinces of the Irmer Circles was 4,008,000 acres, compared with 3,535,000 
acres at the same time last year, an increase of 13.4 %. The extent of damage was 
119,800 acres, or about 3 %, of which 116,600 was by flood, 1,600 by insufficient water, 
1,400 by crabs and 200 b}'' insects. There was, however, sufficient time for resowing 
in some places. At the begimiing of Septembei* 1933 crop condition in the Inner Circles 
was doing well in 25 provinces, fairly well in 7 provinces, and not doing \vell in 3 pro¬ 
vinces. 

According to the third report issued at Bangkok on 10 November, the area planted 
at the end of September in 317 districts of the whole Kingdom, including the 35 pro¬ 
vinces of the Inner Circles, was 6,749,000 acres, as against 6,687,000 acres at the 
same date last year, an increase of 0.9 %. Reports were still missing from 27 districts, 
which had last year an acreage of 415,000 acres. The damage reported was 228,000 
acres, compared with 67,000 acres last year, and was caused mostly by flood. 

Egypt: Where sowing had been early, har\^esting of sefi rice started earlier than 
last year. The early-sown areas have finished harv^esting. IVIaturation of late-sown 
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areas is drawing near completion. Owing to adequacy of water supply and weather 
conditions, the yield per acre is expected to he 4 % above the average. Crop condition : 
104 on I November against 103 on i October 1933 ^ November 1932. The 

nili rice crop is advancing towards maturity. Harvesting of limited areas has started. 
The yield per acre is expected to be 6 % above the average. Crop condition : 106 on 
I November against 100 on i October 1933 and 109 on i November 1932. 


POTATOES 

Austria : At the end of October, lifting of potatoes had been nearly finished 
everywhere. Yields were not altogether satisfactory. The tubers are generally small. 

'V Estonia : Production is very good both in quantity and quality. The tubers 
are well developed and rich in starch. 

Irish Free State : The summer was dry and had a slightly adverse effect on crops. 
The yields of potatoes were, nevertheless, up to average of an ordinary season. 

France-: Tifting was completed under good conditions. Results confirm the 
opinion given last month, being quantitatively small and varying greatly from dis¬ 
trict to district. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales October was on the 
whole a favourable month for agriculture. During the first three weeks the weather 
was generally mild with some rain which w’^as beneficial to the crops. During the last 
week there was a colder spell wnth snow in some parts of tlie country followed b}*^ 
rain. Some frosts were experienced, but no great damage has been done. By the 
end of October the lifting of potatoes had been completed in most areas. Tubers 
are rather on the small side but the crop was generally secured in a cleai; and dry 
condition. Little disease is reported. 

In Northern Ireland the weather was very suitable for the lifting of potatoes 
and, except in a few districts, this work was completed before the end of the month. 
The quality generally of the crop is good but the yields from main crop varieties 
particularly have been below average. 

In Scotland, the potato harvest, favoured by dry, open weather was carried 
out very expeditiously and a large part of the crop was secured in unusually dry 
and clean condition. 

Italy: According to reliable foredasts, production of potatoes should be smaller 
than in 1932; the area under the crop this year was slightly smaller than that of 
last year. 

Lithuania: Lifting of potatoes has been carried out under good conditions; 
owing to excessive rains at the end of September and the beginning of October,, 
however, part of ihe potato crop (10 %) has rotted, 

Poland: Lifting of potatoes was effected under generally favourable conditions. 

Chechoslovakia: Lifting in the lowlying areas has generally been completed; 

■ in the higher it will soon be ended or is now in progress. The crop is satisfactory 
in w^ght, the tubers being mostly small due to the drought. 
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Potatoes. 


Area 


Production 


Countries 

1933 

1932 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

1933 

Average 

1937 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1933 

*S 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1932 

=* 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

»IOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs 


606 

624 

593 

97.1 

102.2 

66,489 

61.789 

62,078 

110,814 

102.980 

103.462 

107.6 

107.1 

Germany^ 

6,532 

6,490 

6,388 

100.7 

102.3 

895,291 

966,668 

863,260 

1,492,123 

1,611,082 

1.438,738 

92.6 

103,7 

Aiistria . . 

519 

500 

467 

103.8 

111.2 

58,670 

58,777 

58,765 

97,781 

97,960 

97,940 

99.8 

99.a 

Belgium , . 

404 

435 

415 

92.7 

97.2 

79,226 

97,864 

76,679 

132,041 

163,103 

127,797 

81.0 

103.3 

Bulgaria 

37 

37 

29 

100.0 

128.9 

1,698 

2,134 

1,000 

2,829 

3,556 

1,667 

79.6 

169.7 

Spain . . 

976 

1,033 

889 

94.5 

109.8 

91,411 

110.799 

92,242 

152,348 

184,662 

153,734 

82,5 

99.1 

Estonia . . 

169 

166 

165 

102.1 

102.5 

19,513 

17,258 

16,374 

32,521 

28,762 

27,289 

113.1 

119.2 

♦Irish F. State 

352 

348 

357 

101.3 

98.7 


67,545 

53,607 


112,576 

89,343 



Finland . , 

200 

190 

176 

105.2 

113.6 

2^337 

21,680 

17.978 

45,561 

36,133 

29,963 

126.1 

152.1 

♦France . . 

3,419 

3,492 

3.573 

97.9 

95.7 


363,410 

331,525 

... 

605.671 

552.531 

* . . 


Engl. a. W., 

518 

504 

479 

102.8 

1083 

73,987 

74,099 

68,777 

123,312 

123.499 

114,626 

99.8 

107.6^ 

♦Scotland. . 

153 

149 

137 

103.0 

111.3 

.. - 

25,581 

20,366 

... 

42,635 

33,943 

- * T 

T - - 

•N. Ireland . 

139 

142 

146 

98.0 

95.1 


25,218 

21,906 


42,031 

36,509 



Greece. . . 

I) 4^ 

38 

27 

121.4 

171.6 

I) 899 

1,865 

962 

I) i.499 

3,109 

1.604 

48.2 

93.4 

Hungary . 

735 

738 

674 

99.6 

109.0 

44.946 

34,336 

39.386 

74,908 

57,226 

65,642 

130.9 

114.1 

♦Italy 2) . . 

987 

1.022 

871 

96.6 

113.3 


62,251 

41,277 


103.750 

68,793 



Eatvia . . 

257 

253 

216 

101.7 

118.9 

25,648 

26.569 

19,323 

42.746 

44.280 

32,204 

%.5 

132.7 

♦Eithuania . 

441 

428 

356 

103.0 

123.7 

* . . 

42,302 

34,534 


70,503 

57.556 



Euxembufg 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

100.3 

3,977 

4,854 

4,078 

6,628 

8,091 

6,796 

81*9 

97.5 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 

95.6 

97.9 

451 

564 

645 

752 

941 

1,075 

80.0 

70.0 

Norway . . 

120 

123 

119 

97.3 

100.7 

20.564 

22.818 

17,620 

34,273 

38,029 

29,366 

90.1 

116.7 

Netherlands 

379 

435 

425 

87.1 

i 89.3 

60,032 

81.130 

72.255 

100,051 

135.215 

120,423 

74.0 

83.1 

Poland . . 

6,792 

6,709 

6.410 

101.2 

106.0 

621,706 

660,827 

652,888 

1,036,155 

1,101,357 

1,088,125 

94.1 

95.2 

•Rumania . 

484 

471 

491 

102.8 

98.7 


35,488 

43.773 


59,145 

72,954 

80.6 

... 

Sweden . . 

327 

338 

340 

96.7 

96.0 

37,898 

47,039 

34,432 

6i’l61 

78,397 

57,386 

110.1 

Switzerland. 

117 

115 

116 

101.9 

101.1 

16,700 

14,438 

15,368 

27,833 

24,063 

25,613 

115.7 

108.7 

Czecho- f e) 

96 

94 

79 

102.0 

121.1 

6.832 

7.533 

6,612 

11,3871 

12.555 

11,020 

90.7 

103.3 

slov. 1 »») 

1.735 

1,718 

1,695 

101.0 

102.4 

169,586 

196,975 

206,441 

282,637 

328,286 

344.062 

86.1 

82.1 

Canada . . 

528 

521 

574 

ioi.2 

92.0 

41,542 

39,416 

47.426 

69,237 

65,693 

79,041 

105.4 

87.6 

United States 

3.223 

3,371 

3,208 

95.6 

100.5 

190,800 

214.607 

220,269 

318,000 

357,679 

367,116 

88.9 

86.6 

♦Syria a. Eeb, 

17! 

18 

17 

923 

96.5 

... 

790 

1,091 

... 

1,317 

1.819 

... 

... 

Algeria . m) 

31 

25 

26 

125.1 

120.1 

1,102 

1,015 

937 

1,837 

1,691 

1,561 

108.6 

117.7 

Totals , . 

34,395 

34,505 

SS,S57 

09.5 

103.5 

3,556,305 

2,765,054 

2,565,793 

4,260,434 

4,608,349 

4,326,350 

02.5 

08.5 


* Countries not indudedi in the totals. — £) Winter, so-called early, potatoes. — m) Main season crop. — i) Unofficial 
estimate (calculated), — 2 ) The figures beginning from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new 
agricultural survey. 


A Igeria : Planting of earty winter potatoes has been greatly delayed by drought, 
which hindered the preparation of the land. 

Tunis : The drought at the end of October still hindered the planting of early 
potatoes, which was in progress. 

SUGAR SEASON 

In the countries in which the lifting of sugar beet had not yet commenced 
and in those in which operations were in progress, weather conditions in October 
and the first half of November were in general favourable to the last stage of 
growth in the former group and to lifting operations in the latter. 
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The weather was on the whole mild and rainfall was sulficient for the needs 
of growth but not excessive enough to reduce the sugar content of the bulbs ; 
in Spain, Great Britain, Yugoslavia and Switzerland, too abundant rainfall was 
prejudicial to sugar content but only in isolated cases. lyifting of the beet was 
effected normally; rains in most of the European countries did not hinder field 


Sugar-beet, 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% 1933 




age 





1927 



1927 



Countries 

1933 

1932 

1927 



1933 

1932 

to 

1933 

1933 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1931 

1932 




1931 



1931 

1933 







age 








age 
















1,000 acres 


?= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 


= 100 

Germany . 

751 

669 

1,091 

112.3 

68.9 

170,809 

173,628 

259,767 

8,540 

8.681 

12.988 

98.4 

65.8 

Austria . . 

115 

105 

81 

108.9 

142.4 

23,656 

22.495 

18,035 

1,183 

1,125 

902 

105.2 

131.2 

Belgium . . 

131 

132 

149 

99.1 

88,1 

35,058 

38,274 

38,414 

1.753 

1,914 

1,921 

91.6 

91.3 

Bulgaria . 

27 

28 

45 

97.3 

60.2 

4.098 

3,882 

5,893 

205 

194 

295 

105.6 

69.5 

’•'Denmark. . 

106 

94 

91 

113.1 

117,0 


31,581 

22,649 


1,579 

1,132 



Spain . . . 

193 

209 

185 

92.1 

104.1 

49,604 

44,859 

42,^ 

2,480 

2.243 

2,146 

110.6 

115,6 

Finland . . 

7 

6 

5 

116.0 

128.6 

1,102 

1,110 

847 

55 

56 

42 

99.3 

130.1 

•France . . 


638 

644 

98.6 

100.7 


167,340 

151,187 


8,367 

7,559 

. . . 

- * 

•Engl. a. W. 

364 

255 

242 

142.7 

150.5 

r- - 

49,874 

42,613 

* . . 

2,494 

2,131 

... 

... 

♦Scotland . | 

2 

1 

3 

270.6 

56.1 


114 

374 


6 

19 



Hungary . 

108 

105 

167 

103.5 

64.6 

20.477 

18,717 

30,545 

i.024 

936 

1,527 

10^4 

67.0 

•Italy I) . . 

211 

207 

268 

101.6 

78.7 

f t - 

54,491 

58.744 


2,750 

2,937 

• ^ t 

,,, 

•lyatvia . . . 

32 

2C 

— 

157,4 


5,071 

— 


254 


— 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

117 

99 

141 

117.8 

82,9 

35,885 

34.613 

41,192 

1,794 

1,731 

2,060 

103.7 

87.1 

•Poland . . 

246 

287 

499 

85.9 

49.4 


52,439 

92,469 


2,622 

4,623 



■* Rumania . 

105 

45 

127 

231.8 

83.0 


6,679 

19,229 


334 

961 

* 4 . 

» • • 

Sweden . . 

12^ 

101 

91 

122.7 

136.4 

35,825 

34,261 

21,814 

1,791 

1,713 

1,091 

104.6 

164.2 

S'witzerland. 


3 

3 

114.3 

116.6 

1.212 

1,142 

955 

61 

57 

48 

106.1 

126.9 

Czechoslov. 

358 

361 

594 

99.4 

60.3 

71.358 

87,335 

141,345 

3,568 

4.367 

7,067 

81.7 

50.5 

♦U.S.S.R. . 

2.965 

3,123 

» 2,282 

94.9 

130.0 



233,647 



111,682 


... 

Canada . . 

42 

45 

. 48 

1 93.3 

87.0 

8,380 

1 9.000 

' 8,452 

419 

450 

423 

93.1 

99.1 

United St. . 

969 

764 

[ 708 

1 126.8 

1 136.8 

224.000 

1 181,400 

1 157.084 

11.200 

9,070 

7,854 

123,5 

142.6 

Totals. . . 

2,946 

» 2,622 

t 3,308 

1 112.2 

88.9 

681,465 

: 650,716 

( 767,263 

34,073 

32,537 

38,364 

; 104.7 

S$.S 


Countries not included in the totals. — i) The figures beginning from 193] have been calculated taking into account 
the results of the new agricultural survey. 


work and were, on the contrary, frequently helpful. The beet are generally in 
suitable condition and have in most cases been delivered to the factories in quan¬ 
tities corresponding to manufacturing capacity. 

The beet situation has, in general again improved since the end of September. 

In the U. S. S. R., the area on which lifting has begun, according to infor¬ 
mation published in the Soviet press, closely approaches that anticipated in the 
plan ; the quantity of beet harvested, on the contrary, differs to a much greatet 
extent. 

Since the publication of the October Crop Report, the first estimates of 
beet sugar production have been somew^hat modified* Owing principally to 
more favourable weather conditions and the good progress of lifting operations, 
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the changes made in the first estimates are mostl3" increases. Among the largest 
changes are : that for Germany, transmitted to the Institute by the German 
Sugar Industry Union, which brings an increase on the figure of last month; 
for Bulgaria, transmitted by the general Direction of Statistics, showing a very 
large increase on the preceding estimate; for Finland; for the Netherlands, 
transmitted by the Direction of Agriculture; for Rumania and for Yugoslavia, 
For Italy we published last month the estimate sent to the Institute by the 
« Consorzio Nazionale Produttori Zucchero », whereas in this Report the figure, 
exceeding that of last month, was calculated on the basis of the figures of produc¬ 
tion at the end of October, transmitted to the Institute by the Ministry of Finance. 


Production of Beet-sugar [raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Production 

1 Sept. - 31 Oct. 

Total production during 

THE SEASON 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1933-34 

I) 

1932*33 

Average 
1927-28 to 
1931-33 

% 1933-34 

1932-33 
= 100 

Average 
=s 100 

thousand centals 

thousand centals | 

Germany. 

10,806 

8,511 

29,863 

23.996 

42,619 

124 

70 

Austria. 

1,282 

1,100 

4,079 

3,635 

2,873 

112 

142 

Belgium.. . 

-1 - 

.«. 

4.993 

5,677 

5,604 

88 

89 

Bulgaria. 

583 

524 

743 

590 

810 

126 

92 

Denmark. 

• . • 


4,982 

3,995 

3,156 

125 

158 

Spain... 

... 

... 

5,732 

5,136 

5,945 

112 

96 

Irish Free State. 

84 

32 

563 

574 

408 

98 

138 

Finland. 

46 

42 

141 

127 

79 

111 

180 

Fiance... 

6.344 

5,757 

20.062 

22,421 

20,809 

89 

96 

Great Britain. 

3,630 

1,876 

9,612 

7.399 

6,104 

130 

157 

Hungary .. 

2 ) 20 

2 ) 20 

2.425 

2,279 

4.467 

106 

54 

Italy. 

8.555 

6.794 

8,598 

7,123 

8,511 

121 

101 

Batvia .. 

».. 


772 

600 

3) 142 

129 

543 

Netherlands. 

r T - 


5,853 

5,071 

5,662 

115 

103 

Poland. 

^ ^ . 


7,937 

9,192 

15,553 

86 

51 

Rumania .. 


- * t 

2.645 

1,102 

2,828 

240 

93 

Sweden.. . 


•.. 

6,382 

5,189 

3,343 

123 

191 

Switzerland.. 

73 

30 

163 

152 

140 

107 

116 

Czechoslovakia . ... . 



11,262 

13,980 

23377 

81 

48 

Turkey in Europe. 



705 

359 

153 

197 

460 

Yugoslavia. 

... 


1.508 

1,869 

2,336 

81 

65 

Total Europe a)... . 

- 


129,020 

120,466 

154,919 

107 

83 


4 ) 7,716 

4) 5.291 

... 

22,046 

28,809 

... 


Total Europe b)... . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Canada .. . 

_ 

_ _ 

1,389 

1,500 

902 

93 

154 

United States. 

— 

— 

33,621 

29,183 

23,811 

115 

141 

Total North America. . . « 

- 

- 

S5,010 

30,683 

24,713 

124 

142 

Japan . 

— 


626 

592 

552 

106 

113 

Turkey in Asia.. . 

— 


340 

246 

84 

138 

405 

Total Asia. . . . 

- 

- 

966 

B38 

636 

115 

152 

General totals { jJ * ' * 

— 

- 

164,996 

151,987 

180,268 

109 

92 


*) Countries not including in the totals. — o) Not including the U,S.S.R. — i) Including U.S.S.R. — l) Approximate 
data, — «) To the end of September. — 3) Average 1928-29 to 1931-32.— 4 ) Factory production of ** Glavsakhar”. 
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The production estimates sent by the Ministries of Agriculture of the Irish 
Free State and Czechoslovakia are smaller to a still larger extent than those of 
last month. The decrease in the second compared with the first estimate for 
Czechoslovakia is to be attributed to the continuance of the summer draught 
into the autumn, reducing beet production below the first estimate, which was 
already low. 

Information for the U. S. S. R., is still too inadequate to* permit an estimate 
of probable production. 

The figures in the jallowing table 

are supplied by the Association Internationale Sucriere'* of Vienna. 


COUNTRIES 

Sugar beet 

Raw sugar 

1933 

1933 

1933-34 

1932-33 



Thousand 

CENTALS 


Germany . 

177,078 

149,229 1 

29,863 

23,996 

Austria. 

23,493 

22,405 1 

3,859 

3,635 

Belgium... 

35,274 

42,108 

5,181 

5,829 

Denmark... 

31,747 

28,096 

5,071 

4,228 

Irish Free State.... 

3,439 

3,272 

622 

590 

Finland .. 

1,191 

1,173 

154 

140 

Hungary. 

17,417 

15.466 

2.439 

2,280 

Italy .. 

45.195 

50,729 

6,482 

7,055 

Poland. 

44,919 

51,961 

7,804 

9,192 

Sweden .. 

38,405 

33,481 

6,378 

5,189 

Czechoslovakia. 

61,514 

78.907 

11,262 

13,980 

Turkey. 

6,834 

2,394 

970 

400 

Yugoslavia. 

10,176 

14.228 

1,508 

1,869 

Total . . . 

496,682 

493,449 

81,594 

78,383 


Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium... 

Denmark.. . . . 

Irish Free State. 

Finland. 

Hungary.... 

Italy ..... .. 

Poland ..'.. . . . . 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia... 

Turkey ... . 

Yugoslavia. 

, Totai. . . , 


Short tons 


8.853.758 

7.461,354 

1.493,137 

1,174,600 

1,120,228 

192,960 

1,760,000 

2,105.000 

259.027 

1,590,000 

1,404,800 

250,000 

172,000 

163,584 

31,100 

60,000 

58.663 

8,000 

870,000 

773,304 

121.960 

2.260.000 

2,536.000 

324,000 

2,245,900 

2.598,025 

390,000 

1,920,000 

1.674,040 

318,900 

3,075,643 

3.945.278 

563,087 

340,000 

119,686 

49.000 

508,801 

711,368 

75,382 

24,830,702 

24,671,330 

4,076,553 


1J99J92 

181.768 

291,432 

211,390 

29,522 

6,996 

113,990 

353,000 

459.589 

259.425 

698,967 

19.975 

93,452 

3,919,298 


The figure of production in 1933-34 for Turkey in Asia does not include the 
production of the Eskisehir factory which has this year entered into activity for 
the first time and began to manufacture on October 20. Tor this factory, prod¬ 
uction is at present forecast to nearly e^ual that of Usciak, which until now, 
has been the only factory in operation in Turkey in Asia and is included in the 
table. , 
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In the table published in this Report we have inserted the figure of produc¬ 
tion of beet sugar in Japan transmitted by telegram by the Japanese Government, 
which, together with that for Turkey, gives a total for Asia in view of the fact 
that these two countries are the sole producers of beet sugar on the continent. 

With the changes now introduced in the table, the total production of sugar 
this year for the whole of the European countries producing sugar beet, except 
the U. S. S. R., is 7 % larger than that of last year 

The estimates of production for North America have not been considerably’’ 
changed since the publication of the last Crop Report. 

E. R. 


* 


* Ht 


Austria : The foliage of sugar beet has for a long time remained fresh and vigorous. 
For this reason lifting has been greatly delayed- Despite this fact, the bulbs have not 
reached normal size and leave much to be desired from the point of view of sugar 
content. Lifting was delayed by rainy, misty weather. Transport of the bulbs has been 
effected fairly rapidly. 

Irish Free State : The summer was dry and had a slightly adverse effect on crops. 
The yields of sugar beet were, nevertheless, up to average of an ordinary season. 

France : Lifting was carried out under good conditions and was nearing comple¬ 
tion toward 15 November. Fairly regular rains fell after the beginning of October and 
increased weight of the roots without being too heavy to hinder pulling and transport. 
The roots are generally clean and have good density but the weight often leaves much 
to be desired. 

Great Britain and. Northern Ireland : October was on the whole a favourable month 
for agriculture in England and Wales. During the first three weeks the weather was 
generally mild with some rain which was beneficial to the crops. During the last week 
there was a colder spell with snow in some parts of the country followed by rain. Some 
frosts were experienced, but no great damage has been done. Considerable progress 
has been made with the lifting of sugar beet. The sugar content of the crop lifted 
before the break in the drought was good but there was some falling off in respect of 
the crop lifted recently. 

In Scotland, the lifting of sugar beet was in progress at the end of the month; 
the roots are of good size and the sugar content is said to be satisfactory. 

Poland : Lifting of sugar-beet was affected under generally favourable conditions. 

Czechoslovakia : Lifting of the beet in the more lowlying districts has generally 
been completed; in the more elevated districts it will soon be ended or is now in pro¬ 
gress. The crop is not so good as that of last year or the average as regards weight 
but sugar content is higher. 

U. S. 5 . R.: According to the plan, the lifting of sugar-beet should have been 
finished by 10 November but the latter had not been completely carried out in any 
beet producing area. According to the information published in the Soviet press, lift- 
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ing had on lo November been ei¥ected on the collective farms (kolkhozi) and on the 
individualistic farms (the State farms or sovkhozi being thus excepted), on an area of 
2,548,000 acres or 92.8 % of the plan. In Ukraina and the Central Black Earth 
region, in which, according to the plan, lifting should have been finished on i November, 
the area on which lifting had been effected on 10 November represented 93 % of the 
plan in Ukraina and 96.6 % in the Central Black Earth regions. 

The quantity of sugar-beet harvested of the 2,548,000 acres indicated above is 
estimated at 160,330,000 centals (8,016,000 short tons), or 62 % of the figure planned. 

The yield per acre is consequently forecast at about 63 centals per acre. In 
Ukraina the harvest plan has been executed to the extent of 57 %. The low yield 
per acre is partly explained by careless lifting ; in fact, in many cases a vSecond clearing 
of the fields has resulted in an increase of yield of 9-1S centals of beet per acre. An 
active campaign is being carried out for second clearing of the fields in all cases where 
the first clearing is considered to have been effected carelessly. 

Transport of the beet to the factories is hindered by inadequate means of transport. 
On 10 November over 44,093,000 centals (2,205,000 short tons) of beet still remained 
in the fields. 

Antigua : The crop benefited from good rains in September. 

British Guiana : As a consequence of the lowered sucrose content of the juice due 
to the previous heavy rains, grinding of the autumn crop was postponed until October 
in hope of sugar yields benefiting by the dry weather. 

Trinidad : The wet season has been unusually pronounced. Crop condition is, 
however, regarded as satisfactory. 

India : In the most important cane tract, the United Provinces, the crop had at 
the end of October sufiered from excessive rain and floods. Elsewhere, [however, wea¬ 
ther had been favourable and condition of the crop was reported to be good. In the 
Central Provinces in the first decade of November yield was expected to be above 
normal. 

/at’a Cane-sugar production for the season 1933-34 will be about 12,125,000 
centals (606,000 short tons) against 30,778,000 (1,539,000) in 1932-33 and 61,846,000, 
(3,092,000) in the average of the five years ending 1931-32. Percentages 39 and 20, 

Egypt: Early-sown areas of sugar cane are entering on maturity. Cutting of 
limited small areas has started for local consumption. The yield is expected to be a 
little above the average. Crop condition as on i November was estimated at 103, as 
on I October 1933 ^ November 1932. 

Mauritius : Sugar production for the season 1933-34 forecast at 5,049,000 cen¬ 
tals (252,000 short tons) as agmnst 5,450,000 (273,000) in 1932-33 and 4,826,000 (241,000) 
the average for the preceding quinqueimiiim. Percentages : 92.6 and 104.6. 

Union of South Africa : Weather in September was hot and dry in the sugar belt, 
the rainfall being only approximately haH the normal for the month- Average crop 
condition was 15 % below normal, 

Hawaii: Productibn of cane sugar for the season 1933-34 about 20,580,00c 

centals (1,029,000 short tons) against 20,184,000 (1,009,000) in 1932-33 and 8,579,00c 
(946,000) on the average pf the five years ending 1931-32. Percentages 102 and 109. 
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VINES . 

The vintage had been completed ever5rwhere at mid-November. From 
October 15 onward, operations were frequently hindered by rains, which were 
detrimental to quantity and quality in Central and Danubian Europe, where 
ripening of the grapes was already greatly in delay. 

The information received since last month, brings on the whole, an increase 
in the deficit forecast. Italy anticipates a crop comprised within the limits of 
only 750 million Imperial gallons (900 million American gallons) to 790 million 
(950 million) and the production of central and Danubian Europe promises to 
be smaller by nearly one fifth then that of last year, which was average. 

Vines. 



Abba 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% 1933 

Countries 

1933 

1932 

age 

1927 



1933 

1932 

1927 

1933 

1932 

1927 





to 

to 






to 

1932 

Aver- 







1932 

Aver- 




1931 

age 



1931 

! 


1931 

age 


1 

x,ooo acres 

=s 100 

= 100 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 Amer. gallons 

—100 

as 100 

Germany . 

206 

205 

202 

100.7 

102.1 


! 

37,873 

49,068 


45,482 

58,927| 



Austria i) . 

67 

66 


100.7 

86.2 

16,177 

23.708 

18,307 

19,427 

28.471 

21,986 

^2 

^’4 

Bulgaria 2). 

229 

222 

208 

102.8 

110.0 

61,703 

57,722 

42.503 

74,100 

69,318 

51.043! 

106.9 

145.2 

Spain x) 2 ) . 

3.541 1 

3,526 

3,482 

100.4 

lOI 7 

410,087 

466.077 

495.867 

492,478 

559,716 

595,492 

88.0 

82.7 

lances). . 

4)3.843 

3,808 

3,^ 

100.9 

102.2 

526,549 

426,615 

560,046 

632,338 

512,326 

672,565! 

123.4 

94.0 

Greece 1) 2). 

... 

344 

289 

... 


5) 50,959 

83,911 

52,998 

5)61.197 

100,769 

63.646 

60,7 

92.2 


2,358 

7,308 

2.433 

7,314 

2,107 

8,339 

96.9 

99.9 

111.9 

87.6 

} 813,909 

1,016,236 

863.127 

977.432 

1,220,408 

1,036,538 

80.1 

94.3 

nuxemb.i) 2 ) 

3 

3 

3 

85.8 

78,8 

1,245 

891 

1.361 

1.495 

1,070 

1.635: 

139,7 

91.5 

Switzerland. 

33 

32 

33 

103 . 1 ; 

99.5 

9,107 

12.148! 

10,937 

14,588 


... 

Czeclioslov. 

49 

47 

43 

103.5 

1 

113,5 

7,479 

9,547 

7,588 

8.982 

11,465 

9,077 

’ 78.3 

99.0 

Syria & I<eb. 

131 

130 

117 

100,3 

111.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria . . 

929 

914 

i 710 

101.6* 

130.8 

351,961 

402.872 

292,393 

422,673 

483.813 

351,138 

87.4 

120.4 

Tunis 2) . . 

99 

99 

1 77 

t 

100.0 

127.7 

35.197 

37,616 

19,145 

42,267 

45,173 

22,992| 

93.6 

183.8 


«) Unmixed crop. — fn) Mixed crop. — i) Area bearing. — 2 ) Production of must. — 3 ) The data of production 
refer to the four principal producing departments, 4 ) — Approximate figure calculated on the basis of the June estimate and 
taking into account the reduction of 198,000 acres made in the 1932 estimate. — 5) Unofficial estimate. — 6) The figures 
beginning from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. *— 7) Calculated 
from production of grapes for wine. 


The total production of the northern hemisphere should be contained within 
the limits 3,100 million Imperial gallons (3,700 million American gallons) and 
3,200 million (3,800 million) and should be one of the smallest, if the not ac¬ 
tually the smallest of the last ten years, hardly exceeding the exceptionally poor 
crop of 1926. 

The trade situation for the season is relatively good, with the exception 
of the countries of Danubian Europe where over-production has become endemic 

Si. II Ingl. 
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and the abundance of stocks has completely cancelled the efiect of a deficient 
crop and also of the countries such as Greece and Portugal where the viticultural 
industry has turned particularly towards export. 

In the other countries, particularly in the three principal producers, France, 
Italy and Spain, supplies are rather below requirements for consumption. Stocks 
carried over from the previous crop have been largely absorbed by untaxed 
famil3^ consumption, owing to the low sale value of the products and legislative 
measures which have imposed a minimum degree on wines entering into com¬ 
merce ; in Italy, part of the wines remaining, in relatively larger quantity than 
usual, have been improved by re-fermentation with the addition of fresh must; 
in France, the concentration of musts permits a similar operation for weak wines 
of the new crop. 

In general, legislation tends to reduce the volume of merchantable production 
by improving quality. The growth of consumption of fresh table grapes, which 
is quite marked in Italy and France, also reduces, to a small extent, the volume 
of wine production. 

The quality of this year's products will, moreover, facilitate their sale, but 
in compensation, there is season to anticipate a new decrease in the production 
of alcohol, stocks of which are abundant. 

The export trade should again decrease, despite the sometimes fairly favour¬ 
able conditions. 

The importing viticultural countries of Central Europe, particularly Swit¬ 
zerland, should, despite the crisis, apparently absorb a quantity a little larger 
than that of last year owing to their relatively small production or to the rather 
mediocre quality of the product. As regards France, the good quality of the 
wines produced and the fall in prices on the home market will restrict foreign 
importers and probably prevent the attainment of the import quotas agreed upon 
with Spain, Greece and Italy, but imports should nevertheless be maintained at 
a fairly high level. These favourable factors do not, nevertheless, seem ade¬ 
quate to compensate for the effect of the regression in consumption in the non¬ 
producing importing countries of Europe. 

The United States, moreover, has so severely restricted imports of wine and 
alcohol that the re-opening of this market will this season again give no encour¬ 
agement to the export trade of the viticultural countries. The stocks accumulated 
at the depdts, together with the rather deficient home production, largely suffice 
to meet home requirements for consumption. 

Despite the restriction of foreign markets, the wine trade situation in the 
principal viticultural countries, particularly in France and Italy, is markedly 
better than last year. The course of the season was fairly regular and activity 
in the first two months was generally greater without, however, being normal. 
Prices, which have been established at approximately the same level in the prin¬ 
cipal producing countries, are firm with a tendency to rise. 

Information is lacking on the viticultural situation in the principal countries 
of the southeffi hemisphere and it is too early to establish a preliminary estimate. 


P. m \\ 
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Austria : Due to the incomplete ripening of the grapes this year the vintage is 
very late. In many districts it began only in mid-October. The yield remains very 
much below that of last year both quantitatively and qualitatively. On i November 
crop condition was 2.9 against 3.0 on i October 1933 2.2 on i November 1932. 

Spain: The latest information on the results of the vintage, which was completed 
towards the end of October, does not justify any change in the preliminary ofScial esti¬ 
mate published two months ago before the vintage and very slightly modified last 
month; the latter, on the contrary, is confirmed to be exact. 

Trade activity slackened in the latter half of October and at the end of the month 
the market was nearly generally quiet. Sales for home comsumption are small owing 
to numerous factors afiecting the exchange. Exports are lower; prices of Spanish wines 
on the one hand, the good quality of French wines on the other, at the moment render 
exports to France difficult; as regards the United States, the terms granted to the 
Spanish producers by North-American importers checked all trade, even before the 
American decree prohibiting wine imports. 

Despite the small size of the production and its good quality, which should assure 
its Sale, the trade season 1933-34 promises to be irregular and difficult owing to 
external factors. 

France : The weather between 10 October and 10 November was, on the whole, 
rainy and mild. In the South, new floods occurred, damaging the vineyards and often 
hindering tillage ; growth of the vines was still vigorous in a number of places; this 
abnormal weather was rather unfavourable. In the other regions the weather was, 
on the contrary, favourable for the lignification of the shoots. 

The vintage was rather delayed by rains in some central areas but was finished 
towards the end of October under good conditions. 

The first results known for the South somewhat reduce the deficit forecast, as the 
largest producing department, H^rault, should, with nearly 240 million Imperial gallons 
{290 million American gallons), have a production exceeding, by over 50%, that of last 
year which was very small and little below (by ii to 12 %) that of 1931, which was 
average. The present level of forecasts for the other three large producing departments 
permits an estimation of total production in the South at about 530 million Imperial 
gallons (635 million American gallons), which is much above the figures attained in 1932 
and 1931 (427.8 million Imperial gallons; 511.5 million American gallons and 424.6 
million Imperial gallons ; 509.8 million American gallons) and only a little below the 
average of 1927-31 (556.5 million Imperial gallons; 663.3 million American gallons). 

In many other regions, on the contrary, the vintage results were generally below 
the forecasts, with the result that it is necessary to retain the preliminary estimate 
given last month of a total production about equal to that of last year and rather below 
1,100 million Imperial gallons (1,300 million American gallons). 

Private estimates vary* in fact, from 1,010 million Imperial gallons (1,220 million 
American gallons) to 1,100 million (1,300 million) for the total of the quantities declared, 
which is normally about 40 million (50 mihion) below the total production. 

Stocks remaining in producers* hands do not appear to be very high; the General 
Confederation of Viticulturalists estimates that they should not be much larger than 
those held at the beginning of the season 1932-33 (94-b million Imperial gallons; 113.6 
million American gallons). 
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The results known for the past commercial season are as follows. Of the 1.143 
million Imperial gallons (1.373 miHion American gaUoiivS) declared by producers in France 
at the beginning of the season, 686,3 million (824.2 million) have been sold to the trade; 
this quantity, which is about equal to the total sales of 1930-31, is, with the latter, the 
lowest recorded during the last ten years. 

Algeria has furnished France with 345.4 million Imperial gallons (412.1 million 
American gallons) or 96,8 milHon (116.2 million) more than during last season; Tunis, 
15,4 million (18,5 million) against 6.6 million (7.9 million) and foreign countries 48,4 
milion (58.1 milion) against 21.9 million (26.4 million). The total imports of wine into 
France were therefore 408.2 million (491.4 million) whereas they amounted to 279.4 
million (325.5 million) in 1931-32 and 290.4 million (248.7 million) on the average for 
the previous five seasons. 

If account is taken of the variations in trade stocks, which are slightly .larger at the 
end of the season than at the beginning, it is found that sales to the trade of the French 
Algerian crop amounted to 1,088.9 million Imperial gallons (1,305.4 million American 
gallons), whereas the corresponding quantity in the preceding season was 1,144 million 
(r,374 million) and 1,066.1 million (1,244.2 million) on the average for the period 1926-27 
to 1930-3T, Taxed trade consumption of wine has, in fact, decreased by 22,0 million 
(26.4 million) compared with last season hut remains 30.8 million (37.0 million) above 
the average of the preceding five seasons; production of alcohol has decreased by over 
one half and exports have further diminished by 13 % compared with last season. 

Summarising, sales of wine to the trade decreased during the last season; owing to 
the fact, moreover, that Algeria and foreign countries have made a particularly large 
contribution, a relatively large part of the home production, though the latter was small, 
has been re-absorbed by mitaxed family consumption giving no profit. The cause of 
this difficulty of marketing the French production was principally the mediocre quality, 
which was very inferior to that of Algerian wines and also the fairly high prices, winch 
exceeded those of the other producing countries. 

The prospects for the trade season 1933-34 are much more favourable owing to the 
lower volume of French-Algerian supplies and the good quality of the French wines, 
principally consumed. It is probable that foreign imports from Spain, Italy and Greece 
will be larger but the proportion of French supplies which will be sold to the trade will also 
be larger and it may also be forecast that trade stocks will be smaller at the end of the 
season. 

In fact, sales by producers during the first month of the season were mote than 
22 million Imperial gallons {26.5 million American gallons) larger than in October 1932 
and taxed consumption has also increased. Quotations have continued to rise and at 
mid-November were very firm but greatly below those of October-November 1932 and 
little above those of November 1931, so that they do not check business. The trade 
season 1933^34 consequently promises to be normal, in contrast to the previous one, 
especially as there will probably be no final segregation. 

Italy: The completion of the vintage was d^ayed in several regions by the 
bad weather which prevailed during the first half of November, but, on the whole, 
no appreciable damage was caused. 

The information collected since 15 October generally confirms the results given 
last month regarding small quantity and good quality. In Apulia particularly 
yields have turned out to be very irregular; they exceed those of last year by 30- 
50 % and even by 3 : 00 %, in some vineyards, are normal in others and smaller, on 
the contrary, in large areas by 15-30 % compared with 1932., In Tuscany, where 
the vintage had to be prolonged until 10 November, quantity and quality are only 



average. On the whole there is no change to be made in the preliminary estimate 
made last month of a crop about 25 % smaller than that of last year and approx¬ 
imately reaching 800 million Imperial gallons (1,000 million American gallons) ; a pri¬ 
vate estimate indicates a deficit of 30 % but this seems rather excessive. 

Producers have re-fermented the whies of the previous crop in the areas where 
they were abimdant in order to correct their mediocre quality for sale on the market. 

Trade activity, which was fairly active in October, has slackened with the com¬ 
pletion of the vintage. Consumption remains normal; exports, particularly to Switz- 
terland, are regular; the growth of shipments to France is anticipated in view of 
the prorogation of the French-Italiau modus vivendi for whies ; the prohibition of 
imports in the United States has on the contrary, checked trade with this country, 
Quotations are firm owing to the resistance of producers. 

The latest official data forecast a production smaller than that previously in 
general anticipated; although not reaching the 30 % indicated above, the decrease 
compared with the production of last year should be from 220 million Imperial 
gallons (260 roilHon American gallons) to 260 million (320 miUion), or 22-26 % and 
wine production this year should therefore be comprised within the limits 750 mil¬ 
lion (900 million) and 790 milHon (950 million). It should be noted that production 
and consumption of fresh table grapes has this year grea+ly increased. 

Switzevland : Quality is poor. Frosts in April and rain in May and June very 
appreciably reduced yields. According to the Swiss Tree-fruit and Vine Association, 


this year’s 
gallons: 

crop in German Switzerland is 

as follows in 

Imperial (and 

American) 


Acres 

Red 

wine 

White 

wine 

Average gals, 
per acre 

1933 • ‘ 

j Imperial gallons. . 
' • 4*665 1 ^erican gallons. . 

377,412 

453,238 

282,801 

339,618 

146.0 

I 75‘3 

1932 . . 

. .0, J Iinperial gallons, . 
* * 4 ^ 5 j American gallons. . 

591,624 

710,487 

919,410 

1,104,128 

324.0 

389-1 

In Romance Switzerland, where quantity promises to 

be everywhere 

very good, 


quality is also poor; Canton Vaud reckons on a production of 1,540,000 {1,849,000) 
gallons against 2,750,000(3,302,000) in 1932. In Valais a crop of 1,540,000 (1,849,000) 
to 1,760,000 (2,113,000) gallons is expected, about as much as last year. In Canton 
Geneva it is calculated at 220,000 (264,000) against 220,000 (264,000) to 330,000 
(396,000) gallons in 1932. In Canton Neuchatel yield of about 440 (528) to 660 (793) 
gallons per acre. The total production of the four Romance viticultural cantons is 
estimated at only 3,850,000 (4,623,000) against 6,599,000 (7,925,000) gallons last year. 

Yugoslavia : At the beginning of November, the vintage, delayed by unfavourable 
weather, had been nearly finished. The information published in our last Crop Report 
is confirmed of a poor vintage yield this year, which is estimated to be about 30 % 
below that of the preceding year. Despite this pessimistic forecast, no tendancy to 
improvement of wine prices is noted owing to the influence of old stocks and the reserve 
of foreign and Yugoslavian buyers. 

United States : Production of grapes is estimated at 36,000,000 centals against 
44,075,000 in 1932 and 45,667,000 on the average for 1927-1931; percentages: 81,7 
and 78.8. 
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Palestine : Tlie total yield of wine is only about 20,000 hectolitres (440,000 
Imperial gallons and 528,000 American gallons), a quantity below the average of 
recent years. 

Syvia and Lebanon : The cold, dry spring winds and the persistent drought 
have considerably reduced the production of grapes. The damage may be estimated 
at 20-25 %• III Tebanon the appearance of phylloxera is reported in the Bekaa region, 

French Morocco : The vintage was completely finished at the end of October, 
Yields were decidedly affected by the drought and strong winds in preceding months 
but alcohol degree of the whies is in general fairly high. 

Tunis : Owing to the persistent drought, tillage of the vmeyards was checked 
nearly everywhere. The vines had still not lost their leaves in the North at the 
end of October and the shoots lignified slowly. 

The fermentation of wines was often rendered difficult by abnormal seasonal 
conditions but quality is generally good. 


OLIVES 

France ; Prospects for olive production are poor. 

Italy : Attacks of olive fly are again reported almost everywhere. Olive pro¬ 
duction is forecast to be below the average. Planting of new trees, encouraged by 
the government, has been largely practiced and it is anticipated that over 700,000 
trees will be planted and that 500,000 old trees will be pruned. 

Yugoslavia : Favourable weather in September led to expectations of an abundant 
crop this year. The prolonged drought in September favoured spread of phloeotrips 
oleae and caused shedding. Still greater damage was caused by Dacus oleae, of which 
the appearance had been reported in October. Despite these adversities crop condi¬ 
tion promises an average production, perhaps a little below that of last year which 
was not very abundant either. 

Palestine : Picking of olives has started all over the country. The crops are 
very poor and are estimated at 15 to 40 per cent, of normal. 

Syria and Lebanon : The dry, cold spring winds and the persistent drought have 
seriously compromised the production of olives. 

Turkey ; According to the latest information, the forecast of production of olives 
for the season 1933-34 at Odemi|, the important region of the province of Izmir, is 
estimated at 88,200,000 lb. Production of olive oil is estimated at 15,400 centals 
{203,000 American gallons}. In the preceding season the corresponding figures were 
110,231,000 lb. and 22,000 centals (290,000 American gallons). 

Algeria : At the end of October harvesting of olives for preserving was in progress; 
that of olives for oil began at the middle of the month in, Oran and became general in 
the Centre and Bast but was fairly slow owing to the fact that growers hoped for the 
tain which was necessary to complete the ripening of oHves, gro'^h of which had been 
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checked by heat and drought. There was consequently large dropping of fruit and 
further damage was caused by olive hy. It is therefore probable that the estimate 
of oil production published last month (350,000-365,000 centals; 4,635,000 - 4,780,000 
American gallons) will subsequently be somewhat reduced. 

Local trade began to revive but quotations, which are still unstable, remain low. 
Industrialists are making eSorts to improve methods of purchase and transport in order 
to obtain oil of better quality capable of benefiting from the guarantee of the Algerian 
trademark and the Government premium, but it does not seem probable that similar 
efforts will be made by olive growers and native sellers. 

Tunis : Olive production has vSuffered from attacks of dacus and drought, the 
latter having caused fairl}^ considerable dropping of fruit in some localities. The situa¬ 
tion is mediocre however, only in tlie region of Kef, the production of which is insigni¬ 
ficant ; in all other areas, it is average or good. In the Sousse region particularly, 
which comprises nearly one half of the trees in bearing, growth was good at the end 
of October and crop forecasts were average; ripening should take place at the end of 
November and particularly in December. In the South (regions of Sfax, Gabes and 
Tozeur), the production of which is also large, damage by dacus and drought seemed 
to within narrow limits; the trees are in perfect condition and carry a good crop : 
the olives are ripening slowly and are not very large but appear to have a satisfactory 
oil content; rain at the end of October favoured the ripening and filling out of the 
fruit. 

On I November crop condition remained however, on the whole, good every¬ 
where (120) the same as since the beginning of the summer and as last year. The pre¬ 
liminary estimate of production has been slightly raised to 1,433,000 Imperial gallons 
(18,831,000 American gallons) with the result that production in 1933-34 should be 
about 8 % larger than the preceding one and 83 % above the five year average 1927-28 
to 1931-32. 


COTTON 

The November report published by the U. S. Government, giving the fourth 
estimate of production, anticipates a production of 13,100,000 bales of ginned 
cotton. This figure shows an increase of 215,000 bales on the October forecast, 
or 1.7 % and 786,000 bales or 6.4 % on the first estimate made in August. During 
October 10 States increased their estimates of production to the extent of 347,000 
bales, of which 160,000 bales was contributed by Texas and 75,000 bales by Okla¬ 
homa. The other States together record a total decrease of 215,000 bales. Com¬ 
pared with last year's final estimate, the November figure shows an increase of 
0.8 %, whereas, compared with the average of 1927-31 it is 10.6 % smaller. The 
average yield forecast in the November report is 208.7 lb. of lint per acre against 
205.3 in the preceding month and 173.3, the final figure for last year. Harvesting 
has been completed and the results indicate that picking has been very carefully 
effected under very favourable conditious. Ginning made considerable progress 
in October. The average weight of running bales this year is greatly above aver¬ 
age as a result of the high jdelds. 

The estimate issued by the Government is this time below the average of 
private estimates but quotations have not reacted, having been influenced by 
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the fall in the dollar and the very wide fluctuations in the dollar-sterling exchange. 
Consumption is maintained at a satisfactory level and exports also continue to 
exceed those of last year. The Government plan to reduce sowings in 1934 to 
an area not exceeding 25 million acres promises to be a complete success. 

The Indian crop, on the whole, made satisfactory progress during last month, 
also contributing to slightly depress quotations. The negotiations between 
India and Japan are continuing and it is presumed that the latter will shortly 
remove its boycott of Indian cotton, a recovery in Japanese demand having 
recently occurred on this market. 


Cotton. 


■■■1 


Area 




Production op cinned cotton 



COTDNISIES 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

% 19 . 

1932 / 

1933 

J3/34 

Aver¬ 

age 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

%i9 

1932 / 

1933 

33/34 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

»100 

«100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 4781 b. 

= 100 

S3 100 

Bulgaria . . 

49 

20 

13 

250,8 

369.9 

86 

40 

18 

18 

8 

4 

213.5 

478.5 

Spain . . . 

19 

20 

23 

91.8 

80.9 

44 

23 

21 

9 

5 

4 

187.9 

213.1 

♦Greece . . 

I) 93 

50 

44 

186.2 

212.2 

.. - 

105 

69 

* • t 

22 

15 

r - 

*36.8 

Italy. . . . 

4 

4 

8 

100.2 

47.1 

5 

5 

15 

1 

1 

3 

99.3 

U.S.S.R.. , 

2)4,977 

5,139 

3,249 

96.8 

153.2 

3) 9.389 

8,497 

6.577 

3 ) 1.964 

1,778 

1,376 

110.5 

142.8 

United States 

30,036 

35,939 

40,996 

83,6 

73.3 

62,618 

62,147 

70.061 

13,100 

13,002 

14,657 

100.8 

89.4 

Mexico . . 

421 

188 

406 

224.5 

103.8 

1,068 

453 

1,043 

223 

95 

218 

235.6 

102.4 

China . . . | 

4)6,025 

5,633 

4,937 

107.0 

122.0 

4 ) 13,112 

10,803 

10.224 

4 ) 2,743 

2,260 

2.139 

121.4 

128.2 

Xoxea . . . 

429 

393 

481 

109,2 

89.2 

701 

606 

643 

147 

127 

134 

115.6 

109.1 

♦India 4 ) . . 

19,641 

18,415 

20,655 

106.7 

95.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 




♦Syria & Ueb. 

19 

20 

50 

96.4 

38,5 


19 

55 

... 

4 

12 

... 

... 

♦Pr.Eq. Africa 


124 

30 



93 

60 

16 

19 

12 

3 

155.6 

587.4 

Egypt . . . 

1,873 

1,135 

1,840 

165.0 

loY.g 

3) 7,846 

4,909 

7.393 

3) 1.641 

1.027 

1,547 

1 

159.8 

106.1 

♦pritrea, , . 

12 

5 

6 

. 250.0 

1 195.3 

... 

7 

' 6 

2 



♦Uganda . . 

1,034 

1,071 

700 

1 96.5 

. 147.7 

... 

1,06C 

• 694 

. . 

243 

145 


... 

Totals . . 

43,833 

1 48471 

51,953 

i 90.4 

; 84.4 

94,869 

87,483 95,995 

19,846 

18,303 

20,082 

108.4 

98.8 


* Countrl^ not inclndiod in the totals. — i) Unofficial estimate. —^ 2 ) Area cultivated up to 10 June. — 3 ) First 
estimate. — 4 ) Second estimate. 


In Egypt, picking has everywhere been finished and private estimates agree 
on a production of 1,800,000 to 1,850,000 bales. The largest production previonsly 
obtained was that of 1929) calculated at 1,768,000 bales, with a yield per acre 
of 446 lb. The second official estimate will be issued on Monday, 4 December. 

The 'Egyptian Government has communicated its decision not to restrict 
the area under the eotton crop during the coming year for the season X934“35. 

3 S[o information has been issued regarding Sakellandis but it is understood 
that the decree of February 1931 prohibiting the production of this variety out¬ 
side certain areas in the north of the Delta (see Crop Report, April 1931) remains 
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in force. It seems, moreover, probable that the cotton area in the coming year 
may not considerably exceed that of this 3"ear, owing both to the level of current 
prices and to the Egyptian system of triennal rotation. Economic conditions 
on the farm, moreover, give rise to the forecast that it will not, in general, be pos¬ 
sible to grow cotton on lands presently fallow. The Egyptian market remains 
active. A recovery is noted in exports of Sakellaridis. The margin between the 
quotations for American*' and ''Uppers'* still favours the latter. Arrivals and 
exports continue to exceed the corresponding quantities of the last; two years. 

The second estimate of Chinese production is 8.4 % below the first, but 21.4 % 
above last year's production. It is forecast, however, that the final estimate will 
be still lower. 

1 . S, 


♦ * * 

U. S, S. R. : On 25 October last purchases of cotton by the Government repre¬ 
sented 56.2 % of the annual plan. 

United-States : In the week ended on November i, the weather was favourable 
and good advance was made in the final gathering of the cotton crop with few in¬ 
terruptions by showers. The crop had been mostly picked, comparatively little remain¬ 
ing in the fields. In the first week of November the picking of the remnants of 
the cotton ctop was favoured in most places, except that rain caused considerable 
interference in the North-western belt, especially in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The quantity of cotton, not including linters ginned from the 1933 crop to 
the close of business on 17 October was S,606,000 running bales (counting round 
bales as half bales), against 7,309,000 in 1932, 9,497,000 in 1931, 9,255,000 in 1930, 
9,095,000 in 1929 and 8,151,000 in 1928; to the close of business on 31 October: 
10,361,000, against 9,247,000 in 1932, 12,124,000 in 1931, 10,864,000 in 1930, 10,892,000 
in 1929 and 10,162,000 in 1928. 

St. Vincent (Br. West Indies ): The area under Sea Island cotton for the 1933- 
1934 season is estimated at about 1,000 acres, as against 669 in I932“33 (i47-^ %) 
and 3,074, the average for the preceding quinquennium (32.2 %). 

China : According to the second estimate of the Chinese cotton crop for 1933, 
published by the Chinese Cotton Statistics Association of Shanghai, the area under culti¬ 
vation this year was 6,112,000 acres, which is the highest figure recorded during the 
last 20 years. The abandoned area amounts to 87,300 acres, or 1.4 % of the cultivated 
area. The area to be harvested is now estimated at 6,025,000 acres, an increase of 80,000 
acres on the first estimate. This is explained by the fact that fields where sowing 
had not been finished while the first investigation was being carried on, were exclud¬ 
ed from the first estimate. Production of ginned cotton is forecast at 2,743,000 bales 
of 478 lb. net weight, with an average yield of 217.7 ib. of lint per acre, as against' 
2,993,000 bales and 238.8 lb. per acre of the first estimate, a reduction of 8.4 %. The 
i'bove figures are based on reports received from the eleven provinces of Hopei, Shantung, 
Honan, Shensi, Hupeh, Htman, Kiat^si, Anhui, Kiangsu and Chekiang, and the 
twq municipalities of Shanghai and Tientsin.' The figures represent conditions prevail¬ 
ing up to 25 September, with allowances made for damage done to the crop prior 
to that date. 
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When the first estimate was made there were prospects of a good cotton crop. 
The reduction of the second estimate is due to several causes. In Shantung a good 
crop was destroyed by excessive rainfall in several districts and by the recent Yellow 
River floods in the Tsao district; in Honan a serious drought in and after August ruined 
what promised to be a bountiful harvest; in Shensi a large atea^was inundated by the 
Han River, the damage done being enormous, while in Kiangsu and Chekiang (espe¬ 
cially the latter) promising crops were affected first by the dry spell in July and then 
by two typhoons in September. Moreover, many cultivated areas in the provinces of 
Shantung, Shansi, Riangsi and Kiangsu were abandoned. Small increases in the output 
are reported only in the provinces of Anhui, Hupeh and Hopei. 

India : According to a telegram received on 13 November from the Punjab 
Government picking in that province was still in progress and crop condition was 
87 % of normal. Previous reports indicated that American cotton had been some¬ 
what damaged by bollworm in the Shahpur district. Weather had been dry save 
for some light rain in the Southwest. 

Picking was also reported up to the beginning of November in the United Prov¬ 
inces, the Central Pro\dncevS and Sind to be proceeding. In these areas as a whole 
there had been no rain save light showers and the weather had been clear and cool. 
Slight damage was reported in the Jubbulpore, Nimar, Wardha, Nagpur and Buldana 
districts of the Central Provinces. 

Egypt : During the second half of October weather conditions were favourable to 
maturation and opening of the late but healthy bolls. Picking continued in the remain¬ 
ing late-sown areas and by the end of October no more cotton was in the fields except 
in the Sakellaridis regions, where picking had been almost completed during the 
first half of November. Yields per acre and ginning yields are higher tlian the cor¬ 
responding yields of last year for all varieties, except Sakellaradis. 


Cotton ginned up to the end of October, in hales of 478 lb. net weight 


Varieties 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellaridis. 

30,870 

42,920 

45.630 

71,050 

109,770 

Other varieties above: 

I 3 / 8 ". 

1 i/t”. 

40,060 

17,620 

29,4301 
. .22,310 \ 

339,710 

386,140 

443,690 

I 1/8” . 

Total . . 

. 418,860 

. 507,4^0 

203,700 ) 
298,360 

385.340 

457.190 

553.460 

Scatto (Unters). 

7 A 70 

6,050 

8,680 

8,690 

10.500 


Uganda : Weather conditions during September were favourable in many areas 
and prospects on the whole are satisfactory. Black arm has been reported from Lango 
and Teso district but pests and diseases have not yet caused serious damage. 


FLAX 

Estonia : Thanks to the favourable weather, quality of seed and fibre is above 
that of last year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : It is anticipated that the yield of flax in 
Northern Ireland this season will be of at least average dimensions and the quality 
also will be satisfactory. . 








COUNTKIES 

t) Area 

t) Production 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Aver. 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

% 1933 

1933/34 

1933 

1933/ 

1934 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

Ave r. 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/2S 

to 

1931/32 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Aver. 

1927 
to X931 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

% 1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1933/ 

1933 
= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

== 100 

Aver. 

== 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 







Fibre . 








Germany . . . 


12 

11 

30 

108.1 

40.2 









Austria §). . . 


4 

8 

10 

53.9 

42.2 

63 

106 

138 

6,305 

10,582 

13,814 

59.2 

45.6 

Belgium . . . 


27 

21 

54 

128.7 

49.3 

191 

151 

439 

19,113 

15,078 

43,874 

126.8 

43.6 

Bulgaria . . . 


1 

1 

1 

99.0 

111.7 

2 

2 

2 

198 

163 

191 

121.6 

104.0 

Estonia . . . 


41 

36 

75 

113.3 

54.6 

109 

84 

194 

10,876 

8.449 

19.352 

128.7 

56.2 

Finland i) . . 


10 


14 

102.3 

97.1 

_ 

33 

28 


3.282 

2.769, 


- T * 

France . . . 


2) 28 

23 

71 

124.0 

39.7 


12! 

518 

- T - 

12,100 

51.840' 



N. Ireland . . 


10 

6 

2^ 

160.6 

36.7 


26 

no 


2,565 

10.976 



Hungary . . . 


19 

16 

22 

120.7 

87.0 


51 

85 


5.136 

8.532 



Eatvia .... 


103 

78 

139 

130.9 

73.8 

283 

208 

385 

28,263 

20,812 

38,524 


‘73.4 

Eithuania. . . 


135 

106 

I) 200 

128.1 

— 

3.97 

314 

671 

39,656 

31.442 

67.135 

126.1 

59.1 

Netherlands . 


12 

5 

33 

235.7 

34.9 

75 

31 

225 

7.496 

3.086 

22,503 

242.9 

33.3 

Poland . . , 


237 

231 

279 

102.3 

84,7 


564 

1,1^ 


56,431 

112,745 


< • • 

Rumania . . . 


45 

54 

50 

84.1 

90.4 


123 

74 


12,322 

7,402 

.. 

• • • 

Czechoslovakia 


18 

16 

40 

109.8 

44.4 

83 

72 

175 

8.271 

7,243 

17.482 

114.2 

47.3 

H. S. S. R. 3). 


5,288 

- 6,202 

4.006 

85.3 

132.0 

... 

12,125 

8,448 


1,212,546 

844,797 



Egypt .... 


3 

2 

3 

148.1 

124.3 

25 

15 

18 

2,494 

1.501 

1,822 

166.1 

136.9 

Totals . . 


5,993 

6,826 

5,050 

87.8 

118.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Linseed. 


Austria . . . 


3 

5 

6 

54.2 

40.9 

9 

20 

23 

Thou 

of 

17 

sand bu 
56 pom 

36 

shels 

ids 

41 

45.7 

40.f 

Belgium . , . 


27 

21 

54 

128,7 

49.3 

143 

113 

263 

256 

202 

470, 

126.5 

54.5 

Bulgaria . . . 


1 

1 

1 

99.0 

117.7 

6 

6 

4 

11 

11 


100.7 

165.2 

Estonia . . . 


41 

36 

75 

113.3 

54.6 

136 

86 

198 

243 

153 

354 

159.0 

68.8 

“Italy 4) . . . 


20 

22 

32 

90.2 

61.1 


54 

54 

• • . 

96 


... 

■^.9 

lyatvia .... 


103 

78 

139 

130.9 

73.8 

247 

197 

359 

441 

352 

640i 

125.4 

Eithuania . . 


135 

106 

I) 200 

128.1 

— 

464 

350 

745 

829 

626 

1,331 

132.6 

62.3 

“Poland .... 


237 

231 

279 

102.3 

84.7 


919 

1.417 


1,641 

2,531 

... 


Rumania. . . 


45 

54 

50 

84.1 

90.4 

220 

209 

188 

394 

374 

335 

105.3 

U7.5 

Czechoslovakia 


18 

16 

40 

109,8 

44.4 

60 

53 

140 

107 

95 

250 

112.7 

42.8 

“U. S. S. R. . 


5) 6,348 

7,784 

5,238 

— 

— 


. .. 

6) 

14,046 

... 

... 

6) 

25.081 

... 

... 

Canada . . . 


244 

454 

489 

53.8 

49.9 

380 

1.370 

2,026 

679 

2.446 

3.619 

27.8 

18.8 

United States 


1.755 

2.081 

2.915 

84.3 

60.2 

4.200 

6,601 

10,452 

7.500 

11,787 

18,664 

63.6 

40.2 

India .... 


3,239 

3,301 

3,123 

98.1 

103.7 

9,027 

9.318 

8.221 

16,120 

16,640 

14,680 

96,9 

109.8 

35 gypt .... 


3 

2 

3 

148.1 

124.3 

27 

16 

20 

49 


35 

174.6 

140.2 

Eritrea .... 


4 

2 

— 

150.0 

— 

20 

17 

— 

35 

30! 

— 

119.2 

““ 

“Argentina. . . 


7) 7,166 

7)7,401 

7) 7,448 

96.8 

96.2 


29,291 

42.388 

... 

1 52.305' 

75,694 


... 

“Uruguay. . . 


266 

337 

324 

79.0 

82.2 

... 

827 

1 1.915 

... 

1,476 

3.419 

... 

... 

Totals . . 

• 

5,618 

6,157 

7,095 

91.1 

79.1 

14,939 

18356 

22339 

i 

26,681 

32,780 

40,426 

81.4 

66.0 


f) TK« two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the Northern and Southern hemispheres 
respectively, — * Countries not included in the totals. — §) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — i) Flax and 
bemp, — ^ 2 ) Area sown to 1 June. — 3 ) “ Dolyunetr: — 4 ) Beginninsr from 1931 the figures have bwn calculated taking 
into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 5) Area sown up to 16 June; that of the plan is 7,082,000 acres, — 
S) Average 1927-30. 7) Area sown. 



















Germany i) 
Austria 2) 
Bulgaria . 
France. . 
Hungary 3) 
Italy 4). . 
Poland. . 
Rumania . 
Czechoslovakia 


U.S.S.R. 

Syria and I/cbanon 


1 

1 

1 

65.91 

35.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

91.4 

86.5 

1,521 

1,631 

1,765 

93.2 

12 

11 

9 

111.0 

130.5 

5,049 

3,906 

3,034 

129.3 

6 

6 

11 

108.9 

59.0 


5,311 

10,057 


21 

17 

20 

127.2 

104.9 


10,965 

13,084 

. ,. 

146 

134 

203 

109.5 

72.0 


122,441 

177,868 


79 

79 

77 

100.6 

103.3 


22,274 

42,372 


115 

103 

97 

111.2 

118.5 


57,137 

42,628 

... 

19 

19 

23 

98.8 

83.1 

1*1*695 

13,134 

12,623 ‘ 

89.0 

5) 1.344 

2.333 

2,175 

- 

- 

... 

... 

6) 708,089 

... 

2 

7 

6 

35.6 

37.0 

... 

3,108 

3,996 

... 


Hempseed, 


86.2 

164.4 


92.6 


Austria. 

7) 

1 ) 

7) 

75.0 

47.6 

no 

154 

210 

71.4 

52.J 

Bulgaria ..... 

12 

11 

9 

111.0 

130.5 

3.968 

4,272 

2,348 

92.9 

169.<1 

Hungary 3 ). . . . 

21 

17 

20 

127.2 

104.9 

. •. 

7,253 

7,726 

... 

. . . 

Poland. 

79 

79 

77 

100.6 

103.3 

» .. 

31,264 

46,640 

... 


Rumania. 

115 

103 

97 

111.2 

118.5 

44,093 

42,606 

23,614 

103.5 

186.3 

Czechoslovakia . , 

19 

19 

23 

98.8 

83.1 

7,526 

8.357 

9,268 

90.1 

81 

t7.S.S.R. 

5 ) 1,344 

2.333 

2.175 

- ‘ 

- 

... 

... 

6)1,020,148 


... 

Syria and I^banon 

2 

7 

6 

35.6 

37.0 


1,190 

1,089 


... 


i) Hemp and other textile plants. — 2 ) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 3 ) Unmixed crops. — 

4 ) The figures beginning from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 

5) Area sown up to 10 June; that of the plan is 2,217,000 acres. — 6) Average 1927-30. — 7) Area inferior to 500 acres 


HOPS 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1933 

1932 

1 

Average 

1907 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1933 

X93® 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

% 1933 

103® 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

» 100 

1932 

« 100 

Aver- 

age 

=■ 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

Germany . 

24 ^ 

20 

! 32 

119.4 

74.4 

14,977 

i 

10,929 

I) 23,864 

137.0 

62.8 

Belgium. 

2 

Jj 

3| 

H6.4 

54.4 

1,765 

1,531 

3,816 

115.2 

46.2 

Engl, and Wales . 

17 

17 

22 

102.2 

76.6 

24,192 

21,056 

28.627 

114,9 

843 

♦Hungary. 

a) 

s) 

1 

148.0 

66.5 

-r 1 -r 

141 

265 

1 T - 


♦Poland. 

9 

. 5 

3 ) 7 

202.7 

1443 


3,436 

3 ) 3.812 



Czechoslovakia . . 

27 

24 

38 

113.5 

69.8 

12,914 

16,583 

26,083 


*49,5 

United States .,. . 

27 

22 

23 

122,9 

116.4 

37.724 

24,120 

29,331 

156.4 

128.6 

Totals , 

97 

84 

11$ 

1143 

833 

91372 

74,219 

111,721 

1234 

$23 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — Average 1929 to 1931. — 2) Area inferior to 500 acres. — Average 1927 
tn 1929. 
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TOBACCO 

Yugoslavia : The crop in Southern Serbia, the principal producing area, is very 
poor. According to official data it will not exceed 88,000 centals, 40 % below that of 
last year. This severe reduction is to be attributed to the decision of the Monopoly 
Administration to reduce the crop by 50 % from that of 1932, stocks being large and 
to the very low unit yield due to unfavourable weather. 

Cyprus: Tobacco production is expected to be moderate. 

Tobacco, 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 
to 1931 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1937 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 

=» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1932 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

r,ooo acres 

I 

,000 pounds 

♦Germany i). . . . 

30 

27 

26 

110.6 

115.5 


62.224 

2 ) 51,105 



Belgium . . . . , 

7 

7 

7 

101.4 

90.7 

1*3,726 

13,688 

15,290 

166.3 

89.8 

Bulgaria ..... 

57 

47 

75 

120.4 

76.2 

38.581 

31,213 

56,724 

123.6 

68.0 

Spain. 

12 

10 

7 

120.7 

165.8 

14,330 

16,605 

10,074 

86.3 

142.2 

Greece. 

3 ) 190 

157 

2311 

121.0 

82.0 

3 ) 80,084 

64,498 

132,179 

124.2 

60.6 

♦Hungary. . . * . 

44 

61 

58 

72.1 

75.7 

,,, 

87,074 

69,732 


,,, 

Czechoslovakia . . 

25 

25 

17 

100,4 

146.8 

30.479 

37,623 

20,922 

81.0 

145.7 

United States , . 

1,740 

1,422 

1,907 

122.4 

91.2 

1,408,000 

1.015.512 

1.474.666 

138.6 

95.5 

Japan . 

84 

84 

90 

100.2 

92.8 

139,200 

138.230 

145,584 

100.7 

95.6 

♦Syria and Lebanon 

8 

11 

10 

74.7 

81.2 

... 

5,669 

6,397 


... 

Algeria. 

49 

59 

61 

83.2 

81.1 

33,069^ 

40,663 

48.363 

81.3 

68.4 

Totals . 

2,164 

1,811 

2,395 

119.7 

90.2 

1,757,469 

1358,032 

1,903,802 

129.4 

92.3 


* Countries not included in the totals, — i) Production for sale, — 2 ) Year 1931. — 3 ) Unofficial estimate. 


Cacao. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Brazil: Exceptionally heavy rains fell on 21 October and succeeding days, causing 
traffi-c on the railway to be partially suspended for ten days and interfering with the 
collection of cacao. All rivers and streams were in flood. The entries by rail were 
'accordingly much smaller than those during October 1932. 


Entries by rail (1000 lb.): 

October 

1933 

May-October 
' X933 

October 

1932 

2Uay-October 
1933 

Ilheos zone. 

. . 9,140 

47.151 

14,121 

61.093 

Rio de Contas zone . 

. , 780 

6,124 

I »753 

8,367 


Prospects for the crop were reported to be satisfactory. Rainfall at Ilheos was 
535 mm, (21 inches) against the average of 115 mm, (4.53 inches). 
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Trinidad : Flowering and fruiting has suffered from the heavy rains of the wet 
season now coming to an end. Harvesting was begun in October but only a email 
amount was picked. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: Major crop. — With the exception of Koforidua 
and Kibi all districts reported in mid- October that the 1933-34 crop was less than that 
of last year and late. The cessation of flowering and pod-setting indicated a normal 
end to the season. In Ashanti about 40 % of the crop was ripe but little had been 
harvested, the weather having been unfavourable. In the Central Province the crop 
was less advanced but picking was more general as more favourable weather prevailed. 
In the Bastern Province about 30 % of the crop was ripe in all districts except Hsawam, 
which is later; weather had been favourable and picking was general, more having been 
marketed than in the other provinces. 

Crop movement. — Exports in 1932-33 were 561 million pounds against 463 
million in 1931-32. To the total must be added 12 million pounds exported over the 
Eastern frontier into French Togoland and included in the maritime exports of that 
country. The total of 573 million pounds is the highest recorded. Adjusting the 
figures to take into account the carryover from the previous season, the production 
figures for the total 1932-33 crop are as follows (in millions of pounds) : 



Major crop 

Minor crop 

Total crop 


1932-33 

1933 

1932-33 

Gold Coast. 

. 515 

35 

550 

British Togoland . .. 


2 

23 

Total. 

. 536 

37 

573 


__ : 

== 

... 


The average purity for the twelve-month period ending September 1933 
88.4 % while the average for the eight months October 1932 to May 1933, which cover 
roughly the main crop, was 90.1 %, showing an improvement on the previous two main 
crops, which both gave average purities of 89.1 %. The highest monthly average was 
93.0 % in November 1932. Taken by consignments, 60 % of the cacao shipped during 
the main season was over 90 % and 86 % was over 85 %, figures almost the same as 
in the previous season. During the first half of October quality of the cacao shipped 
has varied but an improvement was shown in the second week of the new main crop 
shipments, some consignments of over 93-o % purity having been shipped from* Accra. 
There is no indication, however, that any considerable quantities of high purity cacao 
are yet available. 

Tea. 


U. S. S. R,: The area of tea plantations in the current year is 84,000 acres against 
70,700 in 1932 and 4,600 on the average for 1928-1931. Percentages; 118.9 and 1,838. 

India: In the north weather at the beginning of September was on the whole 
hot and dry but toward the end of the month became more seasonable. Prospects 
were fair. Up to the end of September there was a decrease of 36 % million pounds in 
production as compared with that up to the' same date last year. 
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In the south the weather in the first half of September was generally unfavourable 
but in the latter half conditions were more promising and prospects brighter. Outturn 
was 9.39 % behind that to the same date last year. 

Persia : According to the latest information, tea harvesting has been finished 
giving more than sati.sfactory results in Guilan, the principal region for this crop. 

Coffee. 

Kenya : Area and production of cofiee, according to the September estimate, are 
as follows : Area 103,000 acres as against 100,000 in 1932-33 and 93,000, the average 
for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages : 102.8 and 110.7. Production 259,000, 
356,000, 241,000 centals respectively. Percentages: 72.7 and 107.6. The reduction 
of 18,000 centals as compared with the previous estimate is in part consequent upon 
an increase in the number of crop correspondents, though partly also due to reduction 
of former correspondent’s estimates, particularly in North Nyeri and Nandi. A very 
substantial amount of cofiee is of low quality and may not be worth shipping to the 
London Market. In September dry conditions again prevailed in the main areas and 
trees were suSering severel}^ Picking was continuing. 


Colza and Sesame. 

Austria : On November i, crop condition of winter colza was 2.4 against 2.3 on 
November i, 1932. Crops were not well developed owing to the generally cold w^eather. 

Rimania: The area sown to winter colza up to i November was 29,900 acres 
against 10,100 and 30,100 at the same date of 1932 and 1931 respectively. 

India: (Telegram of 3 November): The second forecast of area imder sesame 
in 1933-34 is 4;305,ooo acres, an increase of 11.2 % on the corre^onding forecast of 
1932-33 (3,871,000 acres) and of 23.2 % on the corresponding average for the five years 
ending 1931-32 (3,494,000 acres). 

Japan ; Production of colza this year is estimated at about i,939,ooo centals 
(3,878,000 short tons) slowing an increase of 3 % on the production of 1932 and of iS % 
on the average of the preceding quinquennium. 


Jute. 

India : Steeping and washing were still in progress at the end of October. 


Groundnuts. 

E§ypt: Harvesting of grormdnuts started during the latter half of October and 
was later than usual owing to attack by cotton-worm during the vegetative growth 
and fiowering. The yield per acre will be 9 % below the average. Crop condition; 
'91 on I November, against 99 on i October 1933 and 100 on i November 1932. 
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SERICULTURE 

The weather conditions have on the whole been favourable for the rearing 
Df silk worms in western Europe, but much less good, on the contrary in the coun¬ 
tries of eastern Europe, in which the cold and too abundant rain have damaged 
mulberry leaves and checked rearing. In the countries of the Ear East, the 
p^reather conditions have, on the contrary, been favourable both to the mulberry 
trees and to the spring and autumn rearing; the mulberry trees flowered badly 
it the beginning of the spring only in some areas of Japan. 

The diflSculties encountered b}^ producers were also very severe this year 
and the different Governments have been obliged to intervene with new subsi¬ 
dies and assistance and also by the renewal of facilities already granted in pre¬ 
vious years ; some countries have accordingly favoured the planting of new 
mulberry trees and have taken steps to protect and encourage their cultivation; 
in some others, the premium granted per unit of cocoons produced has been renew¬ 
ed and measures have been introduced to encourage the erection of cooperative 
dr3dng plants; lastly, in others, the banks have checked congestion of the market 
at the time of marketing of the new production. 

The situation in the different countries may be summarized as follows. 

In Italy, the beginning of the season favoured the mulberry trees, which 
promised an abundant foliage; the weather conditions subsequently became 
unfavourable owing to the rains and low temperatures ; some rather unimportant 
cases of disease are reported. Production of leaves is smaller than last year and 
still smaller than the average. The figure of production of fresh cocons is not 
yet known, owing to the fact that the establishment of a statistical estimate 
has been rendered more difficult by the Government premium of one lira per 
kilogram of cocoons produced and the result will consequently not be known 
until later; in any case however, production in 1933 is apparently below the 
average. 

In Greece, the crop condition of mulberry trees has apparently not been 
very satisfactory and yields have been rather low in some areas. Rearing has, 
however, taken place under favourable conditions and it is estimated that the 
production of cocoons has not been smaller than that of 1932, which was about 
4 millions lbs. and consequently decidedly below the average of a period of years 
preceding 1930. 

In Bulgaria, the weather conditions were unfavourable for the rearing of silk 
worms after the beginning of the season and abundant rains and low tempera¬ 
tures checked operation and rendered difficult the regular feeding of the silk 
worms, which also suffered from various diseases. These conditions had their 
repercussion on yields, which were considerably below those of 1932; in fact, 
whereas the quantity of eggs incubated was 6.3 % larger than that of last year, 
the production of cocoons remained slightly lower ; the current production repre¬ 
sents only, about 67 % of the average obtained in 1927-31. 

; Production of cocoons was also very poor this year in France; the prelimin-, 
ary official estimate indicates, for 1933, a production below that of the preced- 
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ing two years, which varied from 1,980,000 lb. to 2,000,000 lb. against for example 
9.7 million lb. obtained in 1913. The number of producers decreased in 1933 
by 13 %• On the other hand, the data published show that yields this year 
have been better than all those of preceding seasons as a result partly of the very 
favourable weather which has permitted a good crop of leaves and satisfactory 
growth of the rearings and at the same time checked the diffusion of disease. 


Sericulture, 


COXTNTRIES 

1 

Quantities op eggs prepared t 

FOR INCUBATION 

1 

Production op cocoons 

1933 

193a 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 j 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver. 

age 

=a 100 

1932 

= 100 

.Aver¬ 

age 

100 

1,000 ounces 

1 

,000 pounds j 

Bulgaria . . . 


27 

25 

40 

106.3 

68.2 

2.8661 

1 

2,876 

1 

4,303 

99.7! 

66.6 

♦Spain .... 

, , 


I3I 

24 

, .. 


1,014! 

U99 

1,727 

84.6 

58.7 

France .... 


16 

18 

45' 

90.9 

36.7 

2,076 

2,176 

5,161 

95.4 

40.2 

♦Italy. . . . . 


... 

608 

919 

... 


... 

84.318 

107.458 




1 s) 

220 

227 

203 

96.9 

I08.t 

30,016 

29.272 

24,778 

102.5 

121.1 


) i ) 

133 

115 

no 

115.8 

133.4 

15,511 

11,685 

9,038 

132.8 

171.6 

_ 

i s ) 

2,864 

2,748 

2,679 

104.2 

106.9 

414,215 

383,535 

421,892 

108.0 

98,2 


\ t ) 

3.459 

3,136 

3,487 

UD.3 

99.4 

394.384 

356,810 

388,873 

110.5 

101.4 

Syria and rabanon 

51 

6l 

91 

84.7 

53.1 

4,409 

4.880 

7.265 

90.3 

60.7 

Totals . 

• ‘ 

6,770 

6,330 

6,655 

107.1 

102.0 

863,477 

791,234 

86 I 3 IO 

109.1 

100,5 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — s) Spring cocoons. — i) Summer-autumn cocoons 


In Spain the condition of the mulberries has remained good and rearings 
have been made under very favourable conditions. An official estimate indicates 
that the quantity of silkworms placed in incubation is smaller than in 1932 and 
it is expected that production of cocoons will be somewhere between 880,000 and 
1,100,000 lb against 1,726,000 lb on the average of 1927-31. 

In the other European producing countries of minor importance (Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Czechoslovakia) condition has generally not been good ; 
cold and unfavourable weather in Czecoslovakia where a production almost the 
same as that of 1932, which was 44,000 lb, was expected; adverse weather in 
Rumania with insufficient insolation with a probability of production below that 
of last season, already very poor and representing scarcely 40-45 % of the average. 

As regards the East, weather in Turkey is known to have been unfavourable 
to the development of the silkworms, which were rather late with the result thait 
production seems to be slightly smaller that that of 1932, which, according to 
unofficial estimates was 3,700,000 lb. 
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In Syria and Lebanon the cold, of which complaints were made in certain 
restricted areas, injured rearings of silkworms, which were, however, carried out 
normally on the whole; here, too, sericulture is distinctly declining, only about 
53,000 ounces of eggs having been put in incubation, that is, a little more than 
half of the average, so that production was very poor and estimated at only 
4,000,000 lb][against over 7,000,000 on the average during the five 3^ear period. 
As regards Persia it is known that the production of cocoons is considered good 
and above that of all preceding seasons. 

The most important producers of the Par East (excluding China) cling 
tenaciously to their traditional rearings despite the serious repercussions of the 
general economic situation on the silk industry and the numerous elements of 
uncertainty for eggs on the market. In fact, both Japan and China have totals 
for eggs placed in incubation that are considerably above the average and produc¬ 
tion has generally been very high. In Japan rearings have been carried out under 
excellent conditions and the weather has on the whole been propitious. In Korea 
also the season has been such as to allow good yields, sometimes far above the 
average, to be obtained. For Chtina and the U. S. S. R. no information is yet 
available of a character to enable estimates of cocoon production even of a very 
approximate kind, to be given for the current year. The production of China 
appears to be good in quality but inferior to that of 1932 in quantity. 

In the U. S. S. R. the plan established last winter fixed 33,000,000 lb of 
cocoons as the quantity to be bought by the Government from rearers in 1933, 
on the basis of an average yield of 62.5 lb per ounce ; in 1932 the Government 
bought 23,500,000 lb against 27,600,000 lb in 1931 and 32,000,000 lb in 1930. 
The steady decline in quantity due to a continued decrease in production, has 
caused the Government of the U. S. S. R. to take a series of measures to stimulate 
rearers to increase their production; it appears that in Soviet Turkestan the prod¬ 
uction of cocoons has this year been very large. 

At the present time there are important gaps in the statistical data of prod¬ 
uction and it is therefore impossible to calculate with any precision what will 
be the world production of fresh cocoons during the present season; however, tak¬ 
ing into account all the information that has reached the Institute and the ofld- 
cial and private estimates of production in the various countries, it may be stated 
in a sufficiently approximate way that production, excluding that of China and 
of India, is about 990 million lb against 935 million last year and an average of 
1,021.8 million for the preceding quinquennium. 

The increase in production as compared with 1932 is almost entirely due to 
the production in the Far East, which has more than compensated for the reduc¬ 
tion in the majority of the other producing countries. 


M. C, 
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FODDER CROPS 


Germany : In the western and southern regions, pastures were utilized larger 
than in the east where the dairy cattle, owing to fodder shortage had already been 
stabled early. 

Austria : The condition of fodder crops, which on November i was still ca¬ 
pable of classification, was as follows: Mangolds : 2.4 (against 2.5 on October i this 
year and 2.7 on November i, 1932) ; red clover: 2.3 (2.2, 2.5) ; alfalfa : 2.8 (2,4, 
2.8) ; mixed clover: 2.4 (2.3, 2.6); permanent meadows: 2.2 (2.3, 2.5) and pastures : 
3.0 (2.5,2.9). 


Production of the most important fodder crops in 1933 was as follows: 


Crops 

1933 

3 

0 

r» 

Os 

«0 
S'H 

flj 1 

Sh 

£» M 

<0 

1933 

*0 

% 

h 

0\ 

Average 1927 
to 1931 — Total 

% 1933 

ist Cutting 

'and Cutting 

3 rd Cutting 

Total 

ist Cutting 

and Cutting 

3 rd Cutting 

Total 

0 

0 

11 

M 

cn 

o\ 

H 

0 

0 

H 

11 

> 




(000 centals) 


■ 


(000 short tons) 




Fodder roots of all 






■ 









kinds. 1 

— 


— 

44,714 

47,563 

49.657 

— 

— 

— 

2.236 

2,378 

2,483 

94.0 

90,0 

Red clover (hay). 

8,157 

5,137 

4,189 

17,483 

12,522 

15,785 

408 

257 

209 

874 

626 

789 

139.6 

110.8 

Alfalfa (hay)... 

2,205 

1.720 

1,984 

5,909 

4,189 

3,860 

110 

86 

99 

295 

209 


141.1 

153.1 

Mixed clover (hay) 

2,359 

1,984 

1,852 

6.195 

4,008 

5,293 

118 

99 

93 

310 

200 

265 

154.7 

117.0 

Permanent mead¬ 















ows capable of 















one or more cut¬ 















tings (hay). , . 

55.777 

19,621 

3.086 

78,484 

65,281 

71,684 

2.789 

981 

154 

3,924 

3,264 

3,584 

120.2 

109.5 


Estonia : Production of first crop clover in 1933 was 8,510,000 centals {425,000 
short tons) against 9,379,000 (469,000) last year; percentage ; 90.7. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for permanent meadow hay are 16,755,000(838,000); 21,350,000(1,068,000); 

7S.5 %. 

Irish Free State : The unusually dry summer had a slightly adverse effect on 
meadows and pasture, but not sufficient to cause any serious reduction in hay or 
pasturage. Ample supplies of both green and dry feeding and concentrates are avail¬ 
able for all classes of stock. 

France: Thanks to the rainy, mild weather, which has prevailed throughout 
the country since the beginning of October, the situation of meadows and pastures has 
again become normal; in the southwest, the third cutting of temporary and perman¬ 
ent meadows was abundant, but the rainy, weather will not permit the drying of 
the hay. On the whole, the supplement of feed thus obtamed is small owing to 
the fact that the coming, cold weatha: will not permit grazing for any length of 
tune. Fodder sowings have been effected under good conditions and have come 
up well. 
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Gnai Britain and Noiihevn Inland October on the \Aliole a favourable 
month for as^riculture in I^ngland and Wales. During the first three v ecks the weath¬ 
er generally was mild with some rain which w^as beneficial to the pastures and root 
crops and of assistance in connection with the seasonal work on the land. During 
the last w^eek of the month there w’as a colder spell wdth snow in some parts of the 
country followed b}" rain. Some frosts were experienced, but no great damage has 
been clone Root crops remaining in the groimd showed some inipro\ enicnt at the 
end of the month 

Pastures made considerable growth dimng the month IMangolds suffered less 
from the drought than tmnips and swedes and wdiile roots are little lielow average 
in size they are satisfactory as regards quality and condition. The yield per acre 
is forecast at 17 i long tons against an average of 18 0 for the ten years 1923-32. 
Turnips and swedes are described as a variable crop, generally below average ; 
many crops of swedes are badly mildewed. As estimated at present, the yield is 
expected to be about 10.6 long tons per acre as compared with a ten year’s average 
of 12 6 

Production of turnips in P^ngland and Wales is estimated at 131,319,000 centals 
{6,561,000 short tons) against 168,941,000 (8,447,000) in 1932 and 187,233,000 (9,362,000) 
on the average for 1927-1931 ; percentages: 777 and 70.1. Production of mangolds: 
91,056,000 (4,553,000) against 97,126,000 (4,856,000) and 120,333,000 (6,017,000) 

respectively, 93 <'ind 75 7 

In Scotland in the second half of October, rainfall w^as faiily heavy at times 
and both root crops and pastures show'ed a decided improvc'inent Turnips did not 
recover as w^ell as swedes or mangolds and in most districts the prospects of the tuniip 
crop are 5 >till vc ry unsalisfactot}^; damage has been caused by mildew, wdiicli is V(‘ry 
general. 

In Northern Ireland the mangold crop grew out wvll and satisfaclory yields 
should be obtained. A large p^iceiitage had been raised and stored by the end of 
the month Good progress was made by the turnip crop during the last fortnight 
but generall}’’ yields are likely to be considerably below the average. The estimated 
average yield of the entire hay crop is 1.9 tons j}ov statute acre as against 1.7 in 
1932 and I 9 in 1931. The average yield for the five years 1928-1932 amounted to 1.8. 

Production of permanent hay in Northern Ireland is estimated at 10,653,000 
centals (533^000 short tons) against 9,931,000 (497,000) in 1932 and 10,673,000 

{534,000) on the average for 1927-1931 ; percentages: 107 3 and 99 8 ; rotation hay; 
8,198,000 (410,000) against 7,645,000 (382,000) and 8,536,000 (427,000) respectively: 
107 2 *^0 and 9bo 

Hungary : SuppHes of fodder of all kinds are adequate for the wintering of 
livestock in all departments. 

Italy : Fodder crops have, in general, given good yields, which are judged to 
be sufficient to meet requirements In the latter half of October the winter irriga¬ 
tion of marcite began ; the autumn winter pastures show a fair growth, the meadows 
are being grazed. 

Lithuama: Fodder crops have grown well under average weather conditions. 

Poland : In 50 % of the reports of agricultural correspondents, it is stated that 
conditions for the second cutting of hay were in general imfavourable, particularly 
in the eastern departments where moisture was excessive. 
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Switzerland : Fodder production this year on the whole nearly corresponds to 
that of last year as regards both quantity and quality. Quality of the hay is rather 
inferior whereas that of aftermath and autumn pastures is excellent. Stocks of 
stored fodder should apparently assure a normal wintering of livestock. As the au¬ 
tumn was free from serious frosts, pastures could be utilised satisfactorily. For 
this reason demand for hay and aftermath has until now remained of little importance. 

Czechoslovakia : Production of clover and meadow aftermath was very small. 
Stubble clover is mostly short, thin and irregular. On November i,-crop condition of 
meadows was below the average, 

Canada : Area and production of fodder crops in 1933 are estimated as follows : 

Average % ^933 




1933 

1932 

1927-31 

1933=100 

Average= roo 



Area (000 acres). 



Turnips .... 


184 

175 

196 

105-3 

93-7 

Alfalfa. 


722 

666 

773 

108.4 

93-4 

Hay and clover , 


8,876 

8,812 

10,052 

100.7 

88.3 

Fodder maize . . 


370 

366 

420 

103.7 

90.3 




Production. 




Turnips .... 

. (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

34.776 

1.739 

37,766 

1,888 

37,5111 

1,876 1 

92.1 

92.7 

Alfalfa. 

. (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

32,980 

1,649 

35.270 

1,763 

36,119 1 
1,806 1 

93-5 

91.3 

Hay and clover . 

. (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

225,820 

11,291 

271,180 

13-559 

320,300 1 
16,015 j 

83-3 

70.5 

Fodder maize . . 

. (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

62,100 

3 A 05 

57-152 

2,858 

67,5821 
3.379 i 

108.7 

91.9 


Algeria : The persistent drought has greatly injured pastures and tracks, of which 
vegetation at the end of October was almost non-existent save in some rare spots that 
benefited by the showers at the end of September and beginning of October. The 
recent rains at the end of October improved tlie situation but in areas exposed to 
frosts the regeneration of the pasture will probably not take place in time before the 
advent of severe cold, 

Egypt: Sowing of hersim (clover) is over^ in early-sown areas in Towner Bgypt 
and in lands under perennial irrigation system in Upper Fgypt. It has been started 
in lauds under basin inigation system during the latter half of October. Germina¬ 
tion and growth are satisfactory. Crop condition: 99 on i November 1933, against 
100 on I November 1932, 
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French Morocco : Owing to the drought, growth has been checked on seasonaj 
pastures. General storms on October 19 and 20 throughout Western Morocco, brought 
a quite insufficient quantity of moisture to revive pastures, except at some specially 
favoured points. 


Tunis : Pastures were nearly bare in all regions at the end of October; in the 
South, however, rainfall on 30 and 31 October should pemiit them to revive. 

In the North sowings of fodder crops had been nearly completed at the end 
of October; they were effected on dry land. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Livestock in Latvia. 


Classification 

1933 

I 1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

Horses . 

370.2 

366.0 

366.3 

(2 

1 359.0 

000 heac 

356.3 

1 ) 

365.2 

369.3 

365.0 

351.9 

Foals under 1 year old... . 

14.4 

14.8 

16.6 

13.1 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

a I to 3 year old. .... 

29.1 

26.2 

22.4 

22.9 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Mares, horses and stallions; 

3 to 15 years old. 

290.9 

291.7 

297.4 

' 296.3 

_ 


_ 


—- 

15 years old and o-ver . . . 

35.8 

33.4 

1 

29.9 

26.7 


1 


— 

— 

Cattle .. 

1,555.8 

1,153.1 

1,116,9 

1,026.3 

973.4 

960.6 

966.6 

955.0 

915.8 

Calves under i year old . , . 

165.5 

152.6 

173.1 

165.6 



— 

— 

_ 

Heifers i year old and over. . 

150.9 

169.2 

155.4 

lOl.l 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dairv cows. 

802.9 

784.3 

7452 

728.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oxen and bulls: 

I to 2 vears olds. ..... 

24.2 

31.3 

31.8 

21.0 


_ 

__ 


_ 

2 years old and over .... 

12.3 

15.7 

11.4 

10.2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Skeep . 

1,114.3 

984.0 

923.1 

872.9 

905.5 

1,090.4 

1,127.5 

1,152.0 ; 

1,181.6 

nambs imder i year old . , . 

594.8 

512,2 

475,6 

452.3 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

Wethers and rams i year old 
and over. 

519,5 

471.8 

'447.5 

420 6 

_ 


— 

— 


Ptgs.. , 

585.9 

581.6 

712.1 

522.7 

382.2 

535.0 

534.6 

521.0 

497.1 

Pigs under 2 months old , . . 

172.0 

160.0 

203.5 

160.5 

_ 


— 

_ 

_ 

» 2 to 6 months old and . . 

209.1 

189.3 

267.8 

198.6 



— 

— 

— 

Sows and boars S months old 
and over .. 

81.8 

77.4 

94.2 

65.0 






other pigs 6 months old and 
over... 

123.0 

154.9 

146.6 

98.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State : Ample supplies of feed and concentrates are available for all 
classes of stock. The efiect of the dry summer has been to depreciate milk yields. 

France : The livestock situation has improved with the end of the drought and 
the revival of pastures. 
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The market has improved a little; offers are less abundant and quotations have again 
risen. Meat consumption has apparently risen again and exceeds that of the last two 
years. 

Milk and butter production has considerably increased as a result of the rains 
and mild temperatures. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Bngland and Wales the supply of winter 
keep is likely to be smaller in quantity than usual owing to the low yield of the fodder 
crops. Milk yields have shown some improvement. 

In Northern Ireland both store and dairy cattle were in good condition generally 
at the end of the month. The milk yield, however, continues to be slightly below normal 
dimensions for the time of the year. The condition of sheep generally at the end of the 
month was fairly satisfactory in most districts. 

In Scotland, there is no scarcity of concentrated feeding stuffs with the exception 
of milling offals, the supplies of which are not equal to the demand. Fodder is plentiful 
and of good quality. The milk yield is rather below the average for the season. 


Netherlands : In October feed for dairy cow^s was in general rather satisfactor\^ 
Milk production was normal in Overijssel and in southern Zeeland. In Limburg and 
Zeeland a decrease of nearly lo % was recorded. In the other provinces production 
also decreased but the difference does not exceed 5 %. 


Switzerland : Native egg production has recentl}^ been greatly reduced and offers 
have greatly diminished. In the principal prodricing countries, where layings are also 
decreasing, prices also show a tendency to rise ; imported eggs are however, being offered 
at extraordinarily low prices. The Swiss Co-operative Societies for the sale of eggs 
have raised their prices and now pay the following prices per piece for deliveries to the 


central depot. 

Eggs weighing over 60 gm.. 15-17 cent 

Eggs weighing 50-59 gm.14-16 » 

Eggs weighing 45-49 gm.11-12 )> 


Prices are on the average 2 cents below those of the corresponding period of last 
year. It is to be anticipated that prices will hardly change in the near future. 

Algeria : Due to the persistent drought and resulting lack of grass, native herds 
suffered from famine in several areas. Lambing was general toward the end of October; 
condition of the ewes often left much to be desired. Winter prospects do not appear 
good in consequence of the condition of pastures and the poor condition of the stock. 
Health was generally fairly good despite the numerous cases of rabies; aphtic fever seems 
to be on the decrease. 

French Morocco: The disappearance of vegetation on seasonal pastures, the exhaus¬ 
tion of stubble and frequent watering difficulties render the livestock situation difficult.. 
Except in some places where recent rains indicate an improvement, the state of mainten 
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atice is mediocre ; health nevertheless remains on the whole satisfactory and increase 
in losses in reported only in a few regions. 

The economic situation remains bad ; quotations, on the whole fairly firm, fluc¬ 
tuate according to district as the natives are often obliged to sell their animals for cash, 

Tunis : Health of livestock was fairly good at the end of October but the atiiiii' 
als were very [thin, particular!3" in the North and Centre. Lambing took place 
under good conditions in the North but the drought and shortage of pasture grass 
began to render the situation critical; in the Centre the condition of ewes did not 
fulfil previous hopes ; in the South lambing became general at the end of October 
and rains fell at that period reviving pastures and permitting fairh" good hopes. 

Lhiion of South Afyica : The drought was broken in the earh" da^^s of November 
by rains in the Orange Free State, Transvaal and Natal, while a few days later soaking 
rains fell in man3^ districts of Cape Province. 

'At the end of September the situation in the inland areas was desperate. Natural 
grazing and supplies of fodder had been or were being rapidl3^ exhausted: drinking places 
for stock were few and far between and large quantities of maize and other feeds had to 
be purchased to keep the remaining stock alive. The most serious conditions were to be 
found in the inland areas of the Cape Northwest, Bechuanaland, the Northern Karroo, 
the whole of the Orange Free State and in the Northwestern Transvaal. Even in the 
relatival}^ favoured Natal Province and the eastern Transvaal highveld conditions were 
causing grave concern and onl3’' general and soaking rains could relieve the desperate 
plight. In many areas the grazing has been so badl3^ trodden out that it will require 
more than one good season to enable the veld to legaiii its normal vegetal covering. 
Mortalit)^ of stock was steadily rising, as was evidenced by the growing trade in skiUvS 
in man3^ districts. 

The only areas in the Union where conditions were favourable were the west and 
south-west districts of the Cape Province as far inland as the southern and even central 
Karroo. A market recovery was reported from the west coast; the increase in the price 
of wool and slaughter stock had materially raised the spirits of the fanners. 

NetV Zealand (Telegram of 3 November) : Total production of wool in the Dominion 
in 1933-34 is estimated at 260 million pounds, a decrease of S.i % on that of 1932-33 
(282.S million) and of 4.1 % on that of 1931-32 (271.i million). These figures comprise 
not only wool obtained from shearing but wool from wool-scouting and meat-freezing 
works. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

France : The following estimates have been received from the Government : 

1 93 3 

Average 1932 Average 



1933 1932 

1927 to 1931 

— 100 

~ 100 

Maize : 

Production (000 omitted) 



Centals , 

. 9,^45 0 0.034 8 

11,031.4 \ 

102.4 

S3.S 

Bushels. . 

. lb,508.9 16,115.7 

19,699.1 1 

Potatoes : 





Centals 
Bushels, . 

.331.130.3 363.409.8 

.551.039.5 605,670.9 

.331.524.9 1 
552.530.5 1 

91.1 

99.9 

Sugar-beet: 





Centals , 

.144.515.5 167.33S.4 

151,1865 1 


93.^ 

Short tons 


7.559.2 1 

oO 4 

Linseed : 





Centals . 
Bushels, . 

. 139.7 1^5-^ 

. 249.3 ^23.5 

372.4 1 

664.9 1 

1116 

37. 

Heinpseed : 





Pottnds . 

. 670.4 1.873.9 

3.342.4 

35.^ 

18.9 

Hops : 





Pounds . 

. 3.644-9 1,710.8 

3,261.6 

213.1 

44-1 

Italy : 

On the basis of the information received at the last moment the following 

definitive data of production in 1933 with the comparable figures for last year and 

the average 

for 1927-31 are published : 


I 

933 



Average 

J93-J 

Average 


1933 ^^933 

1927 to 1931 

= 100 

= 100 

Maize : 

Production (000 omitted) 




Centals . 
Bushels . 

.... 52.530.0 61,885.4 

.... 93,803.8 110,509.9 

47.772.8 1 

85.308.9 1 

S4.9 

IIO.O 

Rice : 





Centals . 
Bushels . 

.... 13.399.7 14.476.5 

.... 29,776.4 32,169.4 

14,610.7 ) 

32,467.6 I 

92.6 

91.7 

Potatoes: 





Centals . 
Bushels , 

.... 52.376.1 62,543.9 

.... 87,291,8 104,237.7 

41,276.8 1 

68,793.2 1 

S3 .7 

126.9 
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Average 1932 



1933 

1932 

1927 to 1931 


= 100 

Sugar-beet: 


Production (000 omitted) 



Centals . , . . 
Short ions . . . 

47.314-9 

2.365-7 

55.001.3 

2.750.0 

58.744-5 

2,937.2 

1 

) 

86.0 

Grapes : 






Pounds . . . . 

- 11.853.965.0 

16,150.676.0 

13,841,782.0 


73-4 

Olives : 






Povmds . . , . 

3.091.330-0 

2,863,312.0 

2,792,907.0 


108.0 

Flax: 






Pounds . . . . 

3.990.0 

4,888.0 

5-398.0 


81.6 

Lfinseed : 






Centals . . . . 
Bushels . . . . 

50.2 

89.6 

69-3 

123.S 

142.8 

255-0 

1 

1 

72.4 

Hemp (Fibre) : 






Pounds . . . . 

127.749.0 

121,907.0 

177.868,0 


104.8 


Average 
— 100 

80.5 

85.G 

no .7 

73-9 

35. r 

71.8 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

Septembcr 

Two MONTHS /August i-Scptcmber 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 311 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports | 

ISrPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

^ 1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1932-33 

Exporting Countries. 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

410 

84 

0 

0 

569 

185 

0 

0 

1,808 

1 0 

Hungary. 

2,418 

606 

0 

0 

3.355 

1.001 

0 

0 

3,254 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland. 

15 

15 

46 

64 

49 

24 

62 

64 

855 

483 

Rumania. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

22 

2 

2 

24 

9 

Yugoslavia .... 

75 

75 

0 

0 

no 

201 

0 

0 

503 

0 

r. S S. R. 

3.682 

3,058 


i 207 

Q) 4.881 

9) 3,635 


Q) 1.627 

3) 10.862 

2/ 1.373 

Canada . 

11,799 

16,125 

0 


16,991 

27,099 

4 

9 

144.086 

31 

United Slates . . . 

26 

1,488 

617 

‘ 353 

37 

3,827 

1,206 

650 

11,502 

5.582 

Argentina . 

4,098 

1,973 

— 

— 

13,863 

4,251 

— 

■— 

76,324 

— 

Cliilc . 

0 

0 

179 

0 

0 

2 

368 

0 

9 

858 

Turkey . 

37 

7 

0 

0 

134 

9 

0 

0 

260 

0 

Algeria . 

666 

642 

35 

29 

1,422 

2.011 

55 

90 

5,331 

908 

French Morocco , . 





I) 448 

r) 20 

I ) 0 

I) 7 

3,503 

35 

Tunis. 

no 

492 

57 

40 

370 

1,213 

108 

60 

3.389 

344 

Australia. 

3,336 

2,989 

0 

0 

7.000 

4,310 

0 

0 

72,197 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

1,975 

3,045 

1.310 

1,631 

2.789 

3,933 

2,665 

3,803 

12,540 

18,433 

Austria . 

0 

0 

172 

410 

0 

0 

664 

758 

0 

7,180 

Belgium. 

71 

205 

1,574 

1,766 

183 

421 

4,010 

3,730 

2,163 

25,704 

Denmark. 

7 

7 

851 

694 

7 

7 

1,585 

1,563 

15 

6,202 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Estonia. 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

869 

798 

0 

0 

1.795 

1,316 

40 

8,373 

Finland. 

0 

0 

68 

75 

0 

0 

218 

154 

0 

906 

France. 

600 

4 

1,343 

2,522 

814 

4 

3,049 

9,041 

49 

24,571 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

33 

37 

n.9l8 

9,350 

93 

84 

21,114 

19,670 

553 

122,626 

Greece. 

0 

0 

840 

924 

0 

0 

1,647 

1,942 

0 

11,790 

Italy. 

0 

7 

562 

553 

0 

7 

1,113 

1,202 

13 

11,206 

Datvia. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

18 

Norway. 

0 

0 

243 

302 

0 

0 

542 

443 

0 

3,552 

Netherlands .... 

2 

192 

2.447 

1,202 

4 

194 

3,909 

2,471 

514 

15.622 

Portugal. 


— 

n 

31 

— 

— 

44 

159 

—• 

505 

Sweden. 

0 

7 

132 

265 

0 

7 

229 

774 

13 

1,940 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1.343 

988 

4 

9 

2,273 

2,081 

15 

11,473 

Czechoslovakia . , . 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

79 

333 

2 

6.594 

China. 

0 

0 

0 

265 

0 

0 

1,076 

597 

0 

26,890 

India. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

46 

1,060 

Japan . 



721 

694 


— 

1,400 

1,098 

— 

11,667 

Syria and Del-ianon . 

64 

71 

18 

20 

143 

no i 

46 

37 

278 

254 

Egypt. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

9 

4 

Union of SouthAfrica 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 2 

I) 60 

0 

161 

New Zealand. . . . 









423 

736 

Totals , . . 

29,428 

3i,133 

25,360 

23,295 

1 53,275 

52>3 

49,267 

53,754 

350,584 

300,202 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 
Hungary. .... 
Eviihuania .... 

Poland. 

Rumania .... 
U.S.S.R. . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark .... 

Finland. 

France. 

Italy. 

Datvia. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechosloyakia, . 
Totals . . 


Rye. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb,). 


0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

24 

1 0 

0 

66 

0 

613 

77 

0 

0 

1,058 

190 

0 

0 

1,651 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

35 

0 

922 

584 

24 

9 

1,265 

1,005 

24 

9 

6,572 

216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

542 

1 1,345 



9) 703 

9) 1.345 

— 

— 

2 ) 5.199 

— 

624 

238 

0 

0 

714 

908 

0 

0 

1,605 

0 

2 

0 


__ 

4 

i 0 

— 

— 

33 

— 

115 

7 

_ 

__ 

1.008 

77 

— 

— 

3,206 

— 

84 

40 

0 

0 

143 

66 

0 

0 

348 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

24 

0 

796 

403 

d6 

809 

1,334 

831 

1,488 

2,141 

2,978 

7,390 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

90 

0 

496 

7 

44 

485 

139 

7 

108 

765 

359 

368 

2.463 

0 

0 

869 

622 

0 

0 

1,526 

1,340 

0 

5.776 

0 

0 

97 

511 

0 

0 

276 

655 

0 

1,426 

0 

0 

18 j 

46 

0 

0 

40 

168 

0 

465 

0 

0 

7 ' 

31 

0 

0 

9 

44 

0 

265 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

328 

298 

0 i 

0 

522 

346 

0 

2.943 

2 

7 

375 

348 

7 

13 

957 

864 

75 

4,330 

0 

0 

4 1 

13 

0! 

0 

13 

231 

15 

271 

0 

0 

2 

37 

0 

0 

7 

64 

0 

324 

0 

0 

0 

18 

13 

2 

2 

82 

66 

99 

3,709 

2,762 

2,275 

2,894 

6,267 

4,589 

5,631 

633 

2230 

26,46i 


9) See notw page 824, 
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September 


Two MONTHS (August i-Scptember 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports | 

IMPORTS [j 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1933 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1932-33 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. —- Thousand 

centals (i 

centals ■ 

= 100 lb,). 


Germany. 

Belgmm. 

203 

20 

7J 

2 

575 

20 

13 

9 

2,22^ 

68 

4 

7 

24 

9 

9 

9 

35 

20 

53 

66 

Bulgaria. 

18 

11 

0 

0 

20 

24 

0 

0 

55 

0 

Spain. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

France . 

295 

284 

40 

44 

758 

403 

112 

90 

4,162 

529 

Hungary. 

143 

146 

0 

0 

254 

207 

0 

0 

864 

0 

Italy. 

478 

448 

31 

13 

664 

933 

64 

31 

3,697 

304 

Lithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Poland. 

11 

18 

0 

0 

15 

33 

0 

0 

234 

0 

Rumania ..... 

2 

9 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

13 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

4 . 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

57 

0 

Canada ...... 

1.082 

754 

n 

0 

2,024 

1.402 

24 

2 

9,566 

49 

United States . . . 

620 

728 

0 

0 

1,329 

1.444 

0 

0 

8,371 

2 

Argentina. 

121 

71 

— 

— 

218 

132 

— 

— 

1,623 

— 

Chile. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

476 

India. 

26 

53 

0 

0 

46 

95 

0 

0 

340 

7 

Turkey. 

547 

439 

4 

2 

1,133 

758 

7 

2 

6.094 

15 

Japan . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Algeria . 

51 

60 

7 

2 

112 

99 

n 

7 

520 

71 

Tunis. 

13 

15 

2 

0 

20 

33 

4 

2 

172 

55 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

714 

948 

0 

0 

1.554 

1.645 

0 

0 

12,553 

0 

.Austria. 

0 

0 

33 

33 

0 

0 

57 

77 

2 

578 

Denmark. 

? 

2 

121 

55 

4 

4 

187 

130 

IS 

794 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

121 

150 

0 

0 

353 

518 

2 

1,797 

Finland. 

0 

0 

95 

no 

0 

0 

198 

227 

0 

1,239 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

' 280 

390 

840 

593 

646 

880 

2,011 

1,351 

4,200 

9,495 

Greece. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

22 

NorwajT. 

0 

0 

104 

86 

0 

0 

159 

157 

4 

1,135 

Netherlands .... 

0 

2 

112 

62 

0 

n 

220 

126 

24 

933 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

20 

42 

— 

— 

31 

51 

— 

218 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

9 

Cz€choslQ%'akia . . . 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

9 

97 

7 

437 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

35 

26 

— 


62 

57 

—■ 

384 

China. 

2 

9 

123 

373 

22 

49 

260 

763 

1,193 

5,741 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 




— 

1 } 106 

1 ) 79 

■— 

957 

Indo-China .... 

— 


31 

24 

— 

— 

53 

57 


342 

.Syria and Lebanon . 

4 

0 

82 

9 

15 

2 

163 

35 

99 

802 

Bgypt. 

0 

0 

11 

73 

0 

0 

18 

90 

2 

205 

French Morocco . . 





I) 0 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 9 

18 

84 

Union of South Africa 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0! 

1 ) 0 

2 

7 

New Zealand. , . , 









2 

258 

Tot^s . . . 

’ Exporting Countries: 

4,723 

4,422 

i,’856 

Barle;^ 

1,761 

r, — Tho 

9,443 

usand cen 

i 8,211 1 4,165 

itals (i centals — 

3,998 

100 lb.). 

55,022 

21,334 

Bulgaria. 

77 

31 

0 

0 

161 

53 

0 

0 

172 

0 

Spain. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

0 

0 

53 

0 

Htmgary. 

161 

20 

0 

0 

311 

29 

0 

0 

1,504 

0 

, Poland ...... 

373 

437 

0 

0 

443 

538 

0 

0 

3,558 

0 

Rumania. 

2,641 

3,195 

0 

0 

4,363 

5.487 

0 

0 

11,771 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

141 

437 

0 

0 

150 

567 

0 

0 

3,516 

1 

U. S. S, R. 

2,205 

2,381 

— 

— 

9 ) 3.206 

9) 2,619 

— 

— 

2 ) 7,665 

— 

.Canada . 

29 

368 

0 

0 

57 

i,in 

0 

0 

2,588 

O' 

United States . , . 

194 

434 

— 

— 

401 

891 

— 

— 

4,398 

— 

Argentina. 

117 

2 


— 

545 

20 

— 

— 

8,774 

— 

Chile . 

‘ India . 

84 

2 

0 

0 

216 

4 

0 

0 

439 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

24 

0 

4 

20 

' Syria and Lebanon . 





1 ) 13 

X) n 

1 ) 24 

1) 20 

33 

337' 

‘ Turkey ...... 

■' *104 

”‘132 

0 

0 

289 

287 

0 

0 

990 

0 

Egypt . 

49 

2 

0 

0 

106 

2 

0 

0 

152 

0 

'French Morocco . . 



— 

— 

I) 569 

r) 509 

— 

— 

3.594 

— 

,"i Tunis . 

■"20 

”*340 

13 

7 

40 

924 

29 

13 

2,758 

40 

' Australia . 

53 

4 

0 

0 

320 

11 

0 

0 

1,420 

0. 

•' imparting Countries: 











Germany . 

0 

0 

24 

134 

0 

0 

368 

478 

4 

3,763' 

Austria . 

0 

0 

101 

152 

0 

0 

207 

267 

0 

1,982 

g,:T)ehmark . 

106 

154 

1,149 

783 

154 

293 

2.090 

1,321 

1,400 

9,083 

42 

35 

198 

82 

42 

37 

315 

245 

461 

2.231 

‘r .Jrfeh Free State . . 

4 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

66 

2 

2 

139 

.. 

0 

0 

787 

985 

0 

0 

1.246 

1,607 

4 

7.641 

and N. Irel. 

7 

9 

2,582 

1,724 

11 

" 13 

3.616 

2,577 

40 

13,558 

^'^reece. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

. , , » ' . 

0 

0 

53 

31 

0 

0 

84 

55 

0 

593 

gP'fteJway . 

0 

0 

no 

9 

0 

0 

117 

9 

0 

^ 159 

R^theffiauds . . \ 

0 

2 

1,367 

728 

0 

2 

2,366 

1,274 

1.12. 

8,807 

Sl^eitzerland -. , . . 

0 

0 

97 

320 

0 

0 

, 134 

476 

" 0 

. 4.268 

f|®!j^goslavia ... . . . 

49 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

95 

4 

..... 

86 

13 

97 

390 

254 

, 37 

240 

741 

. 159 

. 2,017 

Totals . . . 

k'- 

6 ; 55 X 

7,998 

6,587 

5,347 

11,761 

13,449 

10,928 

9,087 

s%m 

5^664 

.dii fv 
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September 

Two MONTHS (August I -September 30) 

Twelve months 
(August I- July 31; 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports 11 

Exports I 

Imports || 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1932-33 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals (i cental =- 100 Ib.). 



Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free .State . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

53 

9 

Hungary. 

no 

0 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

0 

465 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

305 

0 

Rumania. 

60 

258 

0 

0 

60 

322 

0 

0 

639 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

152 

201 

0 

0 

223 

306 

0 

0 

3,038 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

15 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canada . 

57 

357 

0 

79 

137 

631 

0 

187 

3,766 

683 

United States . . . 

29 

128 

0 

0 

75 

435 

2 

0 

1,217 

29 

Argentina. 

284 

553 

— 

— 

1,054 

1,243 

— 

— 

10,384 

— 

Chile. 

13 

18 

0 

0 

22 

35 

0 

0 

227 

0 

Algeria. 

9 

9 

22 

2 

15 

22 

29 

11 

130 

57 

Tunis. 

4 

20 

0 

0 

11 

53 

4 

0 

126 

0 

Australia. 

0 

- 22 

u 

0 

4 

42 

0 

0 

93 

2 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

324 

0 

4 

11 

381 

0 

40 

15 

234 

425 

Austria. 

0 

0 

31 

86 

0 

0 

79 

157 

0 

639 

Belgium. 

0 

2 

7 

20 

0 

4 

20 

90 

7 

877 

Denmark. 

0 

7 

44 

26 

9 

7 

99 

37 

71 

375 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland. 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

0 

104 

9 

2 

163 

France. 

0 

0 

15 

i 101 

0 

0 

55 

421 

4 

1,155 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

342 

i 401 

4 

2 

675 

999 

24 

6.347 

Italy. 

0 

0 

137 

i 399 

0 

0 

207 

463 

0 

2,633 

Uatvia,. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

13 

Netherlands .... 

2 

0 

108 

154 

2 

0 

273 

320 

26 

2,610 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

165 

66 

0 

7 

214 

150 

46 

580 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

289 

295 

0 

0 

476 

553 

0 

4,899 

Totals . . . 

1,065 

1,585 

1,232 

1,644 1 

2,242 

3,173 

2,277 

3,423 

20,873 

i 21,544 




IVEaizii. — Thousand centals (i centals = 100 lb.). 









Eleven months 

1 

[[ Twelve months 

Exporting Countries: 





(November i-September 30) 

' (Nov. i-Oct. 31) 





1932-33 

1931-33 

1933-33 

1931-32 

1931-33 

1931*33 

Bulgaria. 

Rumania. 

57 

141 

0 

0 

3,197 

2.663 

0 

0 

2,890 

i 0 

! 2‘ 

701 

1,931 

0 

0 

33,839 

32,452 

0 

2 

34,.421 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,168 

2 

0 

0 

13,078 

1,550 

0 

26 

1,825 

26 

United States . . . 

240 

148 

2 

9 

3,600 

2,044 

79 

207 

3,084 

220 

Argentina. 

10,064 

10,732 

— 

— 

93.869 

165,592 

— 

— 

176,104 

— 

Java and Madura . 

53 

99 

— 

— 

1,499 

2,390 

— 

•— 

2,436 


Indo-China . . . 

902 

474 

— 


5,258 

2,579 

— 


3,459 


Syria and Lebanon. 




i) 4 

I) 7 

I) 260 

I) 33 

7 

37 

Turkey. 

2 

"’29 

0 

0 

267 

355 

0 

0 

373 

0 

Egypt . 

2 

2 

0 

2 

214 

13 

4 

46 

15 

46 

Union of South Afr. 

0 

1.393 

0 

0 

3,510 

3,821 

0 

0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany.; 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Irish Free State . . 
Finland. 

0 

0 

262 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

0 

31 

198 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

425 

467 

1,276 

401 

251 

328 

101 

1,195 

1,250 

593 

1.618 

756 

344 

1,239 

99 

2,787 

0 

0 

1,186 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1,268 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

5,891 

10,527 

16,327 

12.974 

2,022 

6,404 

1,124 

15,419 

16,239 

7,194 

17,650 

20,391 

6,296 

12,624 

547 

23,526 

0 

0 

1,383 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

17.C07 

7.628 

18,700 

21,231 

6,931 

13,642 

595 

25,869 

Gr, Brit, and N, Irel. 

Grpprp 

218 

0 

6,010 

4 

6,206 

13 

1,735 

0 

2,952 

0 

54,099 

60S 

58.674 

3,373 

3,208 

0 

64,058 

3,382 

Hungary.. 

Italv. 

NorWv. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden - 

2 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

448 

234 

2.110 

2 

95 

359 

66 

558 

212 

3,175 

9 

190 

410 

4,308 

2,105 

0 

73 

' 0 

0 

66 

4 

0 

209 

0 

0 

0 

2,216 

3,164 

29,807 

79 

1,294 

4,910 

939 

15,474 

3,730 

34,802 

119 

1,290 

5,792 

93 

7 

0 

223 

0 

0 

939 

15.737 

4,092 

36.892 

126 

1,407 

6,133 

Switzerland , , , , 
Czechoslox^akia . , , 
Canada ...... 

Japan . 

Tunis.. . 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

161 

154 

0 

0 

500 

271. 

174 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

13 

2 

0 

13 

0 

1,790 

3,217 

3,951 

42 

0 

3,444 

9.764 

3,459 

1.693 

324 

2 

0 

13 

0 

3,717 

9,958 

3,891 

1.695 

324 

Totals . . . 


15,239 

14,135 

20,483 

167,777 

218,006 

176,208 

247,658 

234,564 

264,287 


i) S«e notes page 824. 
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September 

1 Nine months (January i-Septcmbcr 30) 

Twelve 

(January 

months 
-Dec. 31) 

couNrRiE:s 

Exports j 

Imports || Exports j Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 1933 1 1932 1933 1 

1932 1 

1932 

1932 

Expoyting Comtriei ,: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lb.). 



Spain. 

9 

46j 

0 

0 170 597 0 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

194 

55 

4 

7 2.939 2,280 104 

44 

3,505 

57 

rnitetl States , . . 

37 

104 

24 

7 1,105 2.035 227 

137 

2,588 

190 

Brazil . 




- i) 267 i) 569 - 

— 

615 

— 

India. 

2.^7 

3,397 

93 

29 35,312 41,394 384 

476 

48,001 

683 

Indo-Chiua. 

1,263 

1,702 

— 

- 23,138 20.322 ~ 

— 

26,983 

— 

Siam. 

2.866 

2,892 

— 

- 27,814 25,355 

— 

34,106 

— 

Egypt . 

97 

2 

0 

0 1,521 187 7 

708 

1.032 

710 

Importing Countries : 







Germany , . . . , 

51 

68 

443 

827 679 818 5.481 

6,054 

1,047 

8.481 

Austria. 

0 

0 

42 

35 0 0 450 

390 

0 

549 

Belgium. 

4 

11 

55 

97 55 168 941 

919 

201 

1,213 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

9 

13 0 0 115 

88 

0 

139 

Estonia . . 


_ 

2 

0 — - 9 

tI3 

— 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

2 

2 0 2 42 

40 

2 

46 

France. 

53 

62 

{.808 

635 648 604 9,927 

5.961 

860 

8.327 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

29 

7 

201 

265 126 137 1,938 

2,019 

163 

2.747 

Greece . 


— 

29 

29 - “ 344 

381 

— 

540 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

31 

55 0 0 344 

317 

0 

465 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

4 0 0 24 

i3 ; 

0 

18 

Lithuania . 

0 

0 

2 

2 0 0 13 

13 

0 

20 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

9 0 0 66 

60 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

106 

262 

187 

567 990 1,358 3,003 

2,249 

1,854 

2,606 

Poland. 

18 

13 

33 

0 112 249 1,224 

1,025 

317 

1,027 

Portugal . 



5! 

64 - - 545 

683 


875 

Sweden ...... 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 — - 104 

90 


90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

18 

15 0 0 432 

265 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

117 

82 0 0 966 

820 

0 

1.096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

9 

22 0 2 346 

342 

2 

494 

Canada . 

2 

0 

55 

22 15 9 564 

520 

9 

593 

Chile . 

— 


20 

2 - - 128 

163 

— 

187 

Cejdon . 

0 

0 

575 

653 2 2 7,494 

8,067 

4 

10,384 

China . 




i) 29 i) 37 i) 22,271 

I) 22,701 

49 

29,970 

Java and Madura . 

33 

9 


148 126 33 I) 2,341 

2,509 

71 

3,303 

Japan . 

9 

7 

249 

282 311 635 2,366 

2.577 

1,034 

i 3.369 

SyTia and Lebanon . 



... i) 0 I) 0 I) 276 

J} 231 

0 

1 392 

Turkey . 

0 

0 

0 

7 0 0 49 

66 

0 

93 

Algeria ...... 

0 

0 

7 

7 15 9 163 

143 

9 

196 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

2 

0 0 0 20 

31 : 

0 

40 

Union of South Africa 



... i) 0 I) 0 I) 701 

I) 575 

0 

895 

Australia ..... 

' " ‘ 24 

9 

2 

2 146 68 33 

33 i 

86 

49 

New Zealand. . . . 




3 ) 0 3) 0 3) 49 

3) 42 , 

0 

64 

Totals . . . 

'7,022 

8,646 

4,074 ! 

3,889 95.520 96,870 | 63,491 

60,765 ! 

123,409 ! 

80,426 

Exporting Countries: 
Estonia . 

0 

0 

Linseec 

0 

1. — Thousand centals (i cental = ic 

0 0 2 15 

)o lb.). 

0 

2 

4 

Lithuania . 

2 

7 

0 

0 53 112 0 

0 

170 

0 

. 4 .rgentina . 

1,552 

4,354 

— 

- 24.531 34,121 - 

— 

44,571 

— 

, India .. 

1,049 

148 

0 

0 4.299 1,272 0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tunis . 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 22 0 

0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries: 






20 

9,841 

Germany . 

0 

2 

443 

919 29 13 6.462 

7,198 

’ Belgium . 

7 

4 

176 

287 33 121 2.335 

2.549 

139 

3,671 

Denmark ..... 

—i 

—. 

7 

31 - - 355 

379 

— 

534 

‘Spain ....... 

— 

— 

60 

37 - - 278 

381 

__ 

494 

Finland . 

0 

0 

9 

9 0 0 66 

42 

0 

75 

I^ce . 

0 

0 

677 

340 4 4 4,738 

3.688 

7 

5,187 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

423 

655 4 2 4,094 

6,113 

4 

8,162 

Greece . 

0 

0 

9 

15 0 0 90 

60 

0 

88 

.’Hungary.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 4 9 31 

0 

9 

29 

^ Italy. 

0 

0 

152 

163 0 0 1,228 

1,065 

0 

1,510 

Latvia... 

0 

0 

2 

0 31 20 66 

40 

53 

75 

' Norway . 

0 

0 

51 

44 0 0 357 

, 293 

0 

403 

Netherlands .... 

4 

2 

112 

1,105 40 73 6.105 

7.555 

75 

9.912 

1 Poland ...... 

0 

0 

7 

7 2, 2 276 

139 

4 

271 

; Sweden ...... 

... 


40 

84 - - 668 

816 


957 

^Cz^hoslovakia . . , 

0 

0 

24 

101 2 2 326 

536 

2 

798 

' Yug^lavia w . . . 

0 

0 

15 

13 0 0 77 

84 

0 

-115 

■ f , Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 243 2 0 

256 

205 

256 

States , , . 


— 

1,109 

337 - - 4,987 

3.463 

— 

4,502 

'’jlfisttalia 



93 

2 - - 355 

112 

— 

148 

0 

0 

33 

15 0 0 328 

401 

0 

450 

■ Totals . 

2,616 

. 4,519 

3,442 

4,166 29,297 35,777 33,237 

35,170 

47,013 

47#482 


1) 3 ) See notee page 824. 
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September 


Nine mojsiths (January-r September 30 ) 

Twelve iioxTss 
(January i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 j 

1932 1 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 ' 

1932 

1932 

Expotting Countries: 
Austria. 

392 

205 

2J 

Butt 

15 

er. — 0 

1,316 

thousand 

692 

lb.). 

154 

796 

1.565 

802 

Denmark. 

25.397 

27,587 

77 

0 

255.358 

269,393 

785 

851 

347.886 

922 

Estonia. 

2.557 

3,153 

0 

0 

15,964 

22.300 

0 

0 

27.626 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

5.359 

6,252 

2 

9 

43.506 

29,716 

15 

2,604 

36,932 i 

2,632 

Finland. 

2.233 

2,280 

309 

0 

19,564 

25,832 

659 

0 

32,020 1 

0 

Hungary. 

957 

498 

0 

0 

5.684 

3.042 

0 

0 

4.495 

0 

Latvia. 

3.858 

4,848 

0 

0 

28,193 

32,181 

0 

0 

41,002 

2 

Lithuania. 

2,496 

3,053 

0 

0 

17,223 

18,071 

0 

0 

21,883 

0 

Norway. 

0 

• 73 

11 

7 

761 

1,971 

110 

79 

2,421 

90 

Netherlands .... 

3.618 

3.499 

141 

71 

51,965 

27.673 

957 

8,792 

44,926 

9,323 

Poland. 

496 

37 

0 

392 

2.474 

2,648 

2 

809 

2,707 

866 

Sweden. 

4,608 

2.780 

9 

2 

26.473 

23,279 

57 

24 

29,875 

33 

U. S. S. R. 

... 


— 


2 ) 18,422 

2 ) 22.401 



68.198 


Argentina. 

593 

L588 

— 

— 

19.892 

39,410 

— 

— 

55,923 

_ 

India. 

18 

13 

60 

42 

146 

172 

364 

311 

260 

428 

Syria and Lebanon, 





I) 84 

I) 183 

I) 1.243 

I) 1,323 

315 

1,867 

Australia. 

ii,506 

iL792 

0 

0 

123,221 

142.404 

2 

0 

229.105 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

19.771 

8,519 

— 

— 

198,688 

153,592 

— 


244,789 


Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

2 

315 

12,372 

15,600 

13 

474 

93,262 

113,355 

478 

153,264 

Belgium . 

126 

123 

1,664 

2,299 

631 

1.759 

19,844 

36,010 

1,841 

46,749 

Spain . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

15 

37 

4 

26 

44 

42 

Prance . 

531 

745 

159 

414 

5,205 

5,822 

16,339 

15,882 

7,921 

26,140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

972 

545 

71,968 

78,469 

8,155 

31,740 

759,158 

713,409 

35,693 

946.298 

Greece . 



55 

82 



417 

911 


1,197 

Italy . 

11 

33 

236 

35 

739 

730 

1,691 

3,380 

827 

3,818 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

110 

15 

2 

4 

939 

6,914 

7 

8,15! 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

22 

0 

364 

198 

24 

26 

831 

2,328 

26 

2,703 

Canada ...... 

1,720 

101 

0 

2 

2.061 

3,195 

1,371 

187 

3,505 

238 

United States . . . 

60 

97 

37 

29 

767 

1,279 

911 

802 

1,607 

1,014 

Ceylon . 

— 


42 

37 

— 

— 

454 

443 


602 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 

- • 


— 


1 ) 6,892 

I) 6.010 

■— 

8,792 

Japan . 

— 


4 

11 


... 

209 

112 


163 

Algeria ...... 

0 

2 

26 

68 

15 

29 

3,034 

2.577 

35 

3,955 

Egypt . 

7 

2 

40 

62 

236 

353 

542 

582 

384 

814 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

119 

95 

4 

2 

1.230 

864 

4 

1,305 

Totals . . . 

87,312 

83,142 

87,807 

97,954 

846,801 

860,410 

911,476 

919,381 

1,244,300 

1,222,210 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . 

397 

245 

0 

€he€ 

0 

5 se. — {' 

1,526 

riiousand 

1,049 

lb.;. 

0 

2 

2,601 

1 4 

Denmark . 

1,894 

1,876 

2 

0 

17,282 

10,267 

53 

104 

14.535 

130 

Finland . 

913 

1,008 

2 

2 

6,442 

5,609 

20 

13 

7,225 

26 

Italy . 

3,554 

6,898 

1,142 

968 

37.111 

47.373 

7,456 

6,400 

66.399 

8,772 

Lithuania . 

324 

174 

0 

0 

1,279 

1.299 

2 

2 

1,768 

7 

Norway . 

439 

474 

18 

24 

2,930 

2,632 

123 

168 

3,644 

240 

Netherlands .... 

12,683 

17,864 

93 

82 

107,683 

129,553 

567 

767 

170.061 

1,076 

Poland . 

141 

77 

29 

42 

265 

635 

324 

412 

767 

586 

Switzerland .... 

4,462 

4,923 

359 

364 

34,125 

32,355 

2,498 

3,655 

43,658 

4,755 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

245 

351 

384 

331 

1,892 

4,608 

2,255 

2.284 

6,124 

3,071 

Vugoslavia .... 

414 

348 

2 

13 

2,143 

1,614 

49 

119 

2,617 

150 

Canada . 

14,121 

13,872 

75 

46 

38,475 

55,656 

644 

710 

86,940 

I 1,166 

Australia . 

377 

679 

2 

2 

6,834 

4.389 

42 

13 

8,801 

60 

New 2 ^aland. . . . 

5,135 

6,307 


0 

160,815 

138.199 

4 

2 

200,491 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ..... 

260 

353 

3,459 

12.529 

3,003 

2.895 

69.183 

81.214 

4,237 

108.688 

Austria ...... 

324 

384 

163 

201 

3,225 

2.511 

1,764 

2,948 

3,982 

3,732 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

26 

55 

4,976 

5,534 

262 

428 

36.432 

35,109 

551 

45,660 

9 

15 

245 

289 

624 

198 

1,550 

1,660 

238 

2.480 

Irish Free State . . 

9 

0 

4 

265 

n 

29 

326 

1,704 

37 

2,019 

France . 

1,744 

, 2.231 

3,031 

4.425 

18,312 

20,715 

36,628 

37,300 

29,211 

52.146 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

437 

608 

26.751 

31,416 

4,711 

5,322 

254,943 

255.243 

7,242 

336,733 

Greece. 

49 

112 

11 

35 

730 

220 

688 

1,283 

620 

1,753 

Hungary. . 

9 

2 

0 

0 

42 

29 

11 

n 

33 

It 

Portugal ..... 

_ 


22 

49 

— 

— 

293 

353 

—• 

608 

Sweden .. 



115 

119 

■— 

— 

633 

683 

— 

1,045 

.United States . . , 

95 

101 

2,729 

4,665 

1,082 

1,107 

35,056 

37,878 

1,490 

55,629 

India ....... 

0 

0 

97- 

90 

0 

2 

739 

650 

2 

950 

Java and Madura . 

— 


^ • 

... 

— 

— 

I) 1,133 

1 ) 1.043 

— 

1,642 

Syria and Lebanon . 





I) 22 

I) 22 

I) 1,023 

562 

68 

1,195 

Algeria ...... 

7 

; ‘ 7 

’*’’582 

*i,W9 

95 

no 

7,815 

8,016 

159 

11,100 

E^pt ....... 

4 

37 

690 I 

302 

95 

185 

4,028 

3,289 

254 

5,260 

Tunis ....... 

22 

0 

190 1 

179 

55 

9 

1,953 

1,446 

13 

2,191 

Totals . . . 

48,094 

59,001 

50,173 

63,^1 

451,071 

469,020 

468,235 

485,043 

663,768 

mm 


i) 2 ) 3 ) S«e notes page 824. 
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September 

Two MONTHS (August r-Scptember 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

IMPORTS II 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 I 

19.^3 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1932-33 

Exporiing Comiiries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lb.). 



United States . . . 

4,694 

4,004 

37 

35 

7,593 

6,475 

86 

7! 

45,676 

653 

Argentina. 

44 

82 

— 

— 

137 

198 

■— 

— 

556 

— 

Brazil . 



— 

— 

i) 2 

i) 2 


— 

22 

— 

India . 

280 

653 

64 

55 

968 

985 

161 

93 

10,617 

924 

F-gypt . 

Importing Coimirics: 

364 

262 

0 

0 

794 

657 

0 

1,567 

0 

906 

6,285 

1,259 

0 

Germanv. 

137 

143 

761 

467 

245 

280 

9,467 

Austria. 

0 

0 

49 

33 

0 

0 

lOI 

57 

0 

432 

Belgium. 

53 

18 

137 

115 

90 

40 

324 

198 

296 

1,896 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

11 

13 

— 

— 

31 

18 

— 

143 

Spain . 

2 

2 

220 

141 

7 . 

4 

331 

3 OO 

15 

2.2 II 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

13 

11 

0 

60 

Finland . 

0 

0 

15 

13 

0 

0 

33 

22 

0 

174 

France . 

40 

31 

61! 

522 

77 

55 

1.144 

763 

368 

7,211 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

42 

35 

1,025 

723 

79 

77 

2,158 

1,680 

514 

12,798 

Greece . 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

0 

20 

24 

0 

174 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

37 

18 

0 

0 

79 

46 

0 

410 

Italy . 

0 

0 

437 

260 

0 

0 

772 

503 

0 

4,178 

Datvia . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

88 

Norway. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

55 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

64 

35 

4 

2 

119 

79 

7 

763 

Poland. 

2 

2 

134 

121 

2 

4 

262 

229 

15 

1,228 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

33 

33 

— 

— 

73 

66 

— 

437 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

18 

44 

— 

— 

68 

68 

— 

527 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

33 

33 

0 

0 

71 

62 

2 

571 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

11 

15 

143 

139 

18 

24 

251 

262 

106 

1,768 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

33 

42 

0 

194 

Canada . 

— 

— 

75 

49 

— 

— 

183 

no 

— 

988 

China. 

— 





— 

I) 251 

1 ) 487 

— 

2,806 

Japan . 

24 

37 

1,071 

820 

68 

37 

2.083 

1,426 

401 

9,806 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

7 

Totals . . . 

5,695 

5,286 

5,011 

3,712 

10,084 

8,840 

10,231 

7,543 

66,148 

59,969 





\VcK)l. — (Thousand lb.). 




Exporting Countries: 





Twelve Months (September i- 

August 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(.S ept, j-August 31 ) 

Irish Free State . . 

2,302 

1,186 

46 

148 

15,545 

9.949 

842 

948 



Hungary . 

340 

353 

223 

35 

3,684 

2,344 

1,607 

i 1,285 

— 

— 

Argentina . . . 

7,070 

14,370 

— 

— 

327,996 

254,013 

— 

— 

— 

— 

774 

1,219 


— 

16.413 

8,007 


— 

— 

— 

Chile . 

306 

93 

— 

— 

21,841 

25,175 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India. 

3,799 

3.025 

168 

536 

50,559 

35,076 

7,452 

5,020 


— 

Syria and Lebanon . 





4,579 

3.935 

1,512 

985 

— 

— 

Algeria .. 

’*734 

■■■551 

170 

229 

10,695 

6,856 

2.041 

1,252 

— 

— 

Egj'pt. 

108 

434 

0 

4 

3.907 

1,413 

84 

4 

— 

— 

Un, of S. Africa [ 

7,591 

12,663 


0 

260,257 

298,046 

0 

0 

_ 

— 

531 

527 


29 

6,429 

5,296 

853 

1,261 

— 

— 

Australia. . . • 

74,358 

66.478 

“*672 

13 

860,134 

762,756 

4,253 

2,008 

— 

— 

7,128 

7,516 

0 

0 

76,842 

58,535 

42 

15 

— 

— 

New Zealand. . | 

4,041 

1.085 

... 

0 

221,642 

177,836 

3) 0 

2 


— ’ 

362 

4,112 

... 

0 

65,299 

45,519 

3) 9 

29 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. . . . | jj 

; 148 

514 

11,387 

10,179 

3,763 

9,780 

314,369 

241,275 


— 

1,012 

602 

4,079 

1,960 

8,695 

9,681 

40,190 

31,656 

— 

—- 

‘ Austria ...... 

7 

,9 

1,515 

633 

245 

82 

17,756 

13.982 

.— 

— 

Belgium . . . . 1 

7,890 

3.549 

9,482 

4.868 

96,336 

18,715 

200.544 

116,938 

— 

— 

2,359 

l.%7 

520 

373 

22,902 

22,465 

4,244 

3,036 

— 


Denmark . 

11 

7 

465 

639 

273 

157 

5,280 

4,409 

— 

— 

Spain ....... 

419 

172 

1,098 

1,517 

2,571 

2,324 

11,435 

10,172 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

15 

525 

399 

79 

86 

4,072 

2,762 

— 

— 

France.. 

4,295 

. 2,674 

18,768 

14,551 

42.889 

45.631 

564.932 

393.121 



Gr* Brit, and N Irel. 

16,078 

11,784 

25,799 

33,748 

425,553 

315,628 

964,435 

888.010 


— 

Greece. 

88 

0 

549 

119 

849 

300 

2.577 

2,094 



■ ms . ^ 

35 

40 

7,707 

7.258 

705 

1,232 

174,523 

145,054 

— 

— 

463 

463 

1,596 

1.373 

4,830 

1.620 

16,010 

14,290 

— 

— 

Norway ...... 

190 

86 

227 

249 

1.100 

756 

2,269 

2.355 


— 

Netherlands ^ 

298 

262 

467 

311 

3,280 

1,933 

8,640 

7,229 

— 

— 

■ . - , ‘ ' i &) 

88 

97 

937 

915 

1,243 

761 

8,662 

8.148 

’ — 

,— 

‘ Poland , . , . . . 

229 

106 

2,077 

1.709 

1,424 

1,687 

38,649 

27,084 

— 

— 

Sweden ...... 



1,477 

1.063 

— 

—i 

17,948 

17,745 

— 

— 

"^ Switzerland .... 

13 

" 31 

1,276 

1,168 

317 

397 

20,765 

19,709 


— 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

304 

49 

1.870 

3,552 

1,473 

1,870 

32,909 

32,038 


' — 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

18 

22 

335 

302 

161 

152 

4,023 

2,937 


_ 

• 

3,058 

547 

1.539 

346 

6,775 

5,159 

10,730 

6,277 


— 

'United states . , . 

46 

154 

2!;303 

1,554 

459 

3,904 

122,591 

82,779 

— 

— 

V Japan... . ■. , . . 

13 

13 

.2335 

686 

&8 

77 

221.678 

192,901 

520 



Jj;-„9funis ...... 





40 

4 

55 

46 

388 

172 

628 



Totals. . . 

146,546 

136,779 

118,872 

90,512 

2 , 572,220 

2 , 139,325 

2 , 828,554 

2 ^ 9,330 

T“ 



a) >!= Wool, spfeasy; b) ^ Wool, scoured, i) 3) 3ee notes p«je 824. 
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COUNTRIES 

September 

Three months 

(July i-Sept. 30 ) 

Twelve 
MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 } 

COUNTRIES 

September 

Three months 

(July i-Pept. 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 


1933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1932-33 


X933 1 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

X933-33 


1 

Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 


Tea. 

— (Thousand lb. 





Exports, 





Exports. 


Exporhng Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






Brazil. 



I) 366,013 

1 ) 143.125 

1,614,186 

Ceylon. 

14,564 

17.522 

44,939 

57,706 

241,791 

India. 

37 

507 

895 

558 

18.600 

China. 



i) 27,348 

I) 16.607 

84,962 

Java and Madura . 

6,063 

18,966 

18,065 

45,030 

79,858 

India. 

36.601 

58,945 

105,679 

136,427 

367,333 






Java and Madura . 

7,531 

8,913 

21,268 

30.949 

157,807 

Importing Countries: 






Japan . 

5.278 

4.537 

11,861 

11,707 

29,736 






Importing Countries: 






Germany. 

9 

79 

49 

474 

1.310 







Belgium. 

n 

44 

46 

181 

410 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

France . 

29 

2 

51 

2 

128 

Irish Free State . 

2 

0 

7 

7 

31 

Netherlands . . . 

1,186 

1.788 

2,829 

4,072 

16.261 

France. 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

Portugal. 

216 

108 

783 

520 

2,191 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

4,193 

6,199 

22,924 

23,063 

82.228 

Switzerland .... 

35 

35 

115 

84 

320 

Netherlands . . . 

13 

9 

40 

26 

128 

Canada . 

4 

2 

13 

9 

51 

United States . . 

33 

31 

77 

73 

298 

United States. . . 

1,590 

600 

6,005 

3,036 

13,100 

Syria and Lebanon 



I) 0 

I) 0 

2 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Algeria. 

2 

2 

9 

7 

35 

Syria and I^ebanon . 



I) 0 

I) 7 

11 

Union of S. Africa. 



X) 2 

i) 4 

20 

Australia. 

0 

4 

7 

7 

46 

Australia .... 

53 

57 

302 

157 

791 







New Zealand. . . 





104 

Totals. . . 


■ 


■ 

1,746,479 

Totals , . . 

68,272 

96,217 

234,460 

276.741 

965,290 

Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Germany. 

25,274 

18,347 

78.037 

62.457 

279.327 

Germany .... 

8 ^ 

820 

2,434 

2,238 

10.102 

Austria. 

701 

1.17: 

2.573 

5.344 

13.084 

Austria ..... 

57 

66 

119 

309 

875 

Belgium. 

9,506 

12,178 

27,501 

28,969 

96,336 

Belgium. 

44 

46 

112 

123 

597 

Bulgaria. 

57 

11 

196 

77 

919 

Denmark .... 

115 

106 

251 

245 

1,265 

Denmark. 

4,581 

3,287 

13,946 

7,269 

49.022 

Spain. 

11 

24 

71 

68 

289 

Spain. 

4,795 

2.983 

12.511 

9.894 

43,385 

Estonia. 

7 

7 

18 

11 

71 

Estonia ..... 

20 

‘ 2C 

66 

22 

101 

Irish Free State . 

2,425 

1,682 

5,781 

4,998 

22,836 

Irish Free State . 

29 

2 ^ 

82 

68 

584 

Finland. 

29 

15 

64 

44 

223 

Finland. 

3,294 

2,837 

9.608 

8,239 

33.819 

France. 

284 

238 

1,265 

670 

3,199 

France. 

33,643 

32,518 

95,866 

94,690 

424,502 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr, Britain and N. 

Ireland .... 

46,033 

59,853 

115,505 

149.364 

572.897 

Ireland. 

2,399 

2.549 

7.957 

9,837 

35,404 

Greece. 

57 

44 

106 

119 

. 353 

Greece . 

908 

736 

3,391 

2,299 

7,976 

Hungary. 

35 

66 

68 

143 

547 

Hungary . , 

291 

7,591 

498 

7,341 

979 

20.895 

1,574 

20,968 

5,818 

84.578 

Italy. 

13 

15 

37 

35 

265 

Italy.! ; 

Datvia. 

2 

7 

9 

26 

M7 

liatvia. 

13 

18 

29 

49 

324 

Lithuania .... 

13 

4 

18 

24 

, 121 

lyithuania .... 

24 

24 

79 

86 

373 

Norway. 

37 

33 

93 

97 

381 

Norway. 

2,709 

3,100 

8,871 

8,675 

35,931 

Netherlands . . . 

2.743 

2,685: 

7,374 

7,313 

30.069 

Netherlands . . . 

19,074 

10.970 

42,911 

24,141 

97,738 

Poland. 

439 

284 

1,005 

802 

3.922 

Poland. 

1,526 

1.032 

4,149 

3.428 

15,296 

Portugal .... 

35 

0 

112 

68 

423 

Portugal. 

972 

' 417 

2.736 

1,942 

10,986 

Sweden. 

93 

79, 

207 

179 

875 

Sweden. 

7,465 

8.949 

19,963 

23,056 

99.449 

Swit^rland . . . 

163 

'1521 

381 

404 

2.097 

Switzerland .... 

2,579 

2,264 

7,434 

7.432 

37.168 

Czechoslovakia . , 

101 

117 

183 

25^ 

1,321 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,883 

1,995 

5,858 

6,089 

25.441 

Yugoslavia . . . 

40 

77 

88 

117 

- 419 

Yugoslavia . , . , 

1,164 

1,620 

3,669 

• 3,726 

14,207 

Canada . 

2,280 

2.057 

7,194 

5,384 

38,480 

Canada . 

2,833 

1,523 

6.993 

5,326 

30,003 

United States . . 

9,495 

9,405 

29,981 

23,687 

94.810 

United States. . . 

110,071 

103,510 

373,140 

271,337 

1,458,438 

Chile. 

M 9 

421 

370 

990 

3,834 

Chile. 

540 

1.215 

717 

. 1,889 

3,979 

Syria and Lebanon 

... 

“154 

I) 26 

X) 13 

198 

Ceylon. 

366 

187 

1,634 

578 

2,513 

Turkey ..... 

7 

196 

911 

2.339 

Japan . 

498 

456 

1,316 

736 

4.332 

Algeria. 

309 

443 

933 

999 

4.129 

Syria and Lebanon . 

I) 470 

I) 231 

2,218 

Egypt. 

1,422 

1,713 

4,248 

5,194 

16,290 

Turkey. ..... 

“408 

' 553 

2,939 

4,486 

10.677| 

Tunis. 

152 

214 

461 

734 

2,654 

Algeria. 

2,597 

2,141 

7,414 

7.443 

30.18^ 

Union of S. Africa. 

... 


I) 2,119 

I) 2,028 

11,605 

Egypt . 

1,973 

1.484 

5,695 

4.524 

16.193 

Australia .... 

4,154 

Km 

14,246 

13,193 

48,434 

Tunis. 

333 

183 

855 

769 

3.501! 

New Zealand. . . 





13,775 

Un. of S. Africa , . 

I) 5,366 

r) 4,740 

27.276 







Australia. 

“397 

"245 

1,021 

613 

3.578: 

Exporting Countries: 






New Zealand . . . 



362 






Exporting Countries: 






China. 

India ...... 

*639 

“721 

X) 154 

1,545 

I) 587 

1,9(K 

! 1,653 

> 5,518 

, India.. 

0 

66 

0 

no 

no 

Java and Madura . 

... 


I) 437 

I) 7h 

3,272 

Totals. . , 

250,514 

2264S4 

776,867 

63341? 

3,005,549 

Totals . . , 

72,195 

85,574 

197,211 

223,991 

1 90a,255 


X) Sw notes psge 824 
































































COUNTRIES 


i Twelve MOSTHS 

(Oct, i-Sept. 30 ) (Oct. I- COUNTRIES 
Sept. 30 ) 


1933 1932 I932'33 1931-32 1931-32 


August 

Two MONTHS 

(August i-Sept. 30) 

1933 1 1932 

1933 1 1932 


Cacao* ~ (Thousand lb.) 


Exporting Countries: 


Grenada . 

Dominican Republ. 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 


Trinidad . . . 
Venezuela. . . 
Ceylon . . . . 
Java and Madi 
Cameroon . , 
Ivory Coast , 
Gold Coast . 
Nigeria ... 
St. Thomas 
Prince Is. 
Togoland . . 


75 

503 

9,054 

9,656 

690 

15 

43,680 

35.977 



I) 209,028 I) 

178,438 

*’882 

i!687 

22,496 

35,689 



I) 48.927 I) 

36,899 



5) 16.976 5) 

10,748 

**269 

■*185 

8.250 

9,266 

326 

478 

2.864 

3,300 

1,799 

1,640 

37,424 

27,315 

4,198 

1,572 

69.657 

54,578 

18,424 

18,197 

561,127 

462,878 

3,527 

2,037 

153,363 

123,929 



4) 11 . 0394 ) 

13,360 

i,*6oi 

*218 

16,312 

13,916 


Importing Countries: 


Germany . . , 
Belgium . . . 
France .... 
Netherlands . 
United States. 
Australia . . , 


439 756 3,962 6,740 

260 593 9,416 7,011 


32,002 27,479 1,224,641 1,031,851 - 


Exporting Countries: 

Germany. 

Bulgaria .... 

Spain. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Lithuania .... 

Poland. 

Rumania .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India ...... 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . 

Tunis. 

Australia .... 


ulmporting Countries: 


Total Wheat and Flour ♦) 

(Thousand centals). 

a ) Net exports. 


1,060| 

1,437 

875 

146 

6) 

434 

99 

595 

218 

1,881 

7 

2 

7 

2 

11 

2,610 

800 

3,693 

1,276 

4.405 

35 

33 

6) 

6) 

6) 

2 

2 

9 

7 

37 

6) 

6) 

7 

4 

683 


I 8)2.851 8)9 ) 4,881 « 
1 82 119 

J 17,126 19,652 


236 

2,105 

604 

5,102 

17,077 

4,259 

2,066 

14,154 

4,427 

78.487 

6) 

6) 

6) 

9 

6) 

40 

75 

68 

132 

6) 

2 

6) 

6) 

6) 

6) 

6) 

40 

6) 

29 

6) 

37 

7 

134 

9 

260 

690 

690 

1,505 

2.044 

5.022 


... i) 

448 I) 

2 

3,380 

*■*68 

472 

282 

1,195 

3,201 

4,288 

4,253 

9,072 

6,504 

88,935 

28,550 

32,149 

56,108 

52,315 

370,224 


b) Net imports. 








Germany .... 

7) 

7) 

7) 

7) 1 







Austria. 

216 

454 

7411 

862 




Imports. 



Belgium. 

1,530 

1,563 

3,863 

3,325 

Importing Countries: 






Denmark .... 

1,003 

758 

1,823 

1,389 






Spain ...... 

7)^ 


7} 

7) ^ 

Germany. 

13,428 

10,946 

172,098 

175,744 

— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Austria. 

520 

906 

7,564 

13,651 

— 

Irish Free State . 

1,030 

999 

2,264 

2.006 

Belgium . 

644 

633 

15.296 

21,588 


Finland . 

194 

223 

483 

456 

Bulgaria. 

0 

73 

608 

1,323 

— 

France . 

401 

2,198 

1.373 

8,620 

Denmark . 

229 

159 

8.234 

7,756 

— 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

12,633 

9.583 

22,840 

20,214 

Spain. 

1,221 

983 

23.127 

19,921 

— 

Greece . 

840 

926 

1,649 

1,951 

Estonia . 

33 

4 

410 

452 

— 

Italy. 

7) 

7) 

313 

0 

Irish Free State . 

93 

86 

3,071 

1,149 

— 

Latvia . 

0 

2 

0 

13 

T?tn1and. 

15 

26 

187 

181 

— 

Norway ..... 

381 

417 

754 

653 

France . 

5,273 

6,358 

93,300 

91,201 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

2,595 

1,089 

4.198 

2.430 

Gr.Brit, and N. Irel. 

8.212 

10.450 

148,744 

138,407 

— 

Poland. 

15 

24 

7) 

7) 

Greece , . 

117 

183 

2,216 

2,844 

— 

Portugal .... 

37 

86 

86 

227 

Hungary . 

511 

370 

6,294 

5,573 

— 

Sweden . 

134 

258 

231 

774 

Italy . 

1,585 

1,444 

17,104 

15.053 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

8)1.343 8) 988 8) 

2,269 8) 

2,072 8 

Latvia . 

110 

75 

1,219 

1,607 


Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

170 

90 

203 

Lithuania .... 

33 

49 

686 

617 

— 






Norway . 

90 

134 

3,704 

5,033 

— 

Total Europe, , . 

22,552 

19,738 

42,977 

45.195 

Netherlands . . . 

5,143 

6,654 

102,081 

92,202 

— 





Poland ...... 

1,418 

853 

15,432 

11,444 

— 

Chile. 

179 

0 

375 

7) 

Portugal ..... 

249 

44 

1,116 

855 

— 

Ceylon. 

46 

35 

82 

77 

Sweden ..... 

534 

434 

8,962 

10.922 


China. 

161 

750 

1,393 

1,550 

Switzerland. . . . 

516 

309 

16,771 

11,197 

— 

India. 

7) 

7) 

7) 

7) 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,631 

1,958 

18,144 

21.526 

_ 

Indo-Cbina. . . , 

42 

31 

71 

77 

Yugoslavia . , , . 

168 

172 

1,332 

1,501 

— 

Japan. 

7) 

112 

2,901 

90 

Canada ..... 

1,157 

1,144 

20,122 

16,444 

— 

Java and Madura 

0 

0 

141 

106 

United States. , . 

49,406 

45,276 

535,613 

420,295 

— 

Syria and L<^hanon 

57 

7 ) 

99 

7 ) 

Japan . 

141 

73 

2,114 

1,960 

— 

sjgypt. 

18 

97 

24 

121 

Australia. 

450 

1,243 

10,454 

11,252 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 

1 ‘ 

... 1 ) 

■ 2 I) 

60 

New Zealand . . 


3 ) 2.167 3 ) 

1,362 

— 

New Zealand. . . 

... 

... 

Totals . . . 

92,927 

91,039 1 , 238,170 1403,060 

- 

Totals . , . 

22,855 

20,763 

48,065 

47,276 


*) Flour reduc^ to STftin on the basi« of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of Sour 1,333,33 centals of grain. 
«) Excess of exports over imports. — 6) Excess of imports over exports. 

1 ) Date up to 31 August. ^ aj Dsta up to ,30 June, — 3 ) Data up to 31 July. — 4 ) Data up to 30 April, 

' 6) See >let Imports. — 7) See Net Exports, — 8) Wheat buly. — 9 ) Thee Months: July l-Septemher 30. 


> to 31 March. 
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STOCKS 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States i). 




I^ast day of month 



I^ast day of month 


Specification and situation 

Sept. 

1933 

June 

1933 

March 

1933 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1931 

Sept. 

1933 

June 

1933 

March 

1933 

Sept. 

1932 

Sept. 

1931 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels or barrels 


Wheat stocks the property of commercial 
millers : 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive. 

8,094 

9,046 

6,278 

8,879 

8.995 

13,490 

1 

15,076 

10,464 

14,798 

1 14,991 

Wheat held by mills and mill elevators 
attached to mills. 

68,227 

54,676 

49,915 

65,613 

57,952 

113,712 

91,126 

83,192 

109.355 

i 96,586 

Wheat in other positions 2 ^ . 

28.009 

15,391 

13,952 

17,930 

16,455 

46.682 

25.652 

23.254 

29,884 

27.425 

Total . . . 

J04.330 

79.113 

70,143 

92,422 

83.402 

173.884 

131,834 

116,910 

154,037 

139.002 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and 
in transit, sold and unsold. 

7,497 i 

5,866 

7,286 

8,320 

6,923 

3,825 

2.993 

3,718 

4.245 

3,532 

Wheat stored for others in mills and 
mill elevators. 

7,126 

5,701 

6,154 

5,914 

12,858 

11,876 

9.502 

10.257 

9.857 

21.430 

Grand total 3 ) . . . 

122,242 

93,234 

86,784 

110,307 

106,220 

203,737 

133,423 

144,642 

183,845 ! 

177,032 


i) Partial census, including mills accounting for over 90% of the total capacity of all commercial mills; this table replaces the incomplete 
one, published under the same title in preceding numbers of this Crop Report. — 2 ) These stocks are included in the total quantities in country 
elevators (information published as of 1 April and I July) or in the total quantities in public terminal elevators and private terminal elevators not 
attached to mills (monthly information on commercial cereals in store). — 3 ) Including flour in terras of grain. 


Commercial cere.-^ls in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept, 

Nov, 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

WheAT; 











Canadian in Canada .... 

149,405 

136,509 

119,371 

143.661 

91,718 

249,008 

227,515 

198.952 

239,435 

152.863 

U.S. in Canada. 

1,634 

1.868 

2,203 

4.574 

18,976 

2,724 

3,114 

3,672 

7.623 

31.627 

U. S, in the United States . 

91,957 

93,991 

91,043 

115.128 

146,432 

153.262 

156,652 

151.738 

191,880 

244,054 

Canad in the United States. 

5,179 

3,45! 

2,871 

8,350 

7,558 

8,631 

5,752 

4,785 

13,916 

12,596 

Total . . . 

248,173 

235,819 

215,488 

271,713 

264,684 

413,625 

393,033' 

359,147 

452,854 

441,140 

itYE: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,821 

2,763 

3,060 

2.943 

7,292 

5,037 

4,934 

5.464 

5,256 

13,021 

U.S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

55 

460 

0 

0 

0 

99 

821 

U. S. in the United States . 

7,368 

7,262 

6,719 

4,752 

5.811 

13,158 

12,968 

11,998 

8,485 

10377 

Canad. in the United States, 

324 

146 

158 

281 

217 

578 

260 

283 

502 

388 

Total . . . 

10,513 

10,171 

9,937 

8,031 

13,780 

18,773 

18,162 

17,745 

14,342 

24,607 

Barley; 











Canadian in Canada .... 

5,766 

5,126 

4,280 

2,820 

5,410 

12,013 

10,679 

8,917 

5,874 

11,270 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

55 

12 

0 

0 

0 

114 

24 

U. S. in the United States . 

9,911 

9,278 

8.628 

4,503 

3,539 

20,647 

19,330 

17.975 

8,381 

7.373 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

22 

2 

0 

0 

0 

46 

4 

Total . . . 

15,677 

14,404 

12,908 

7.400 

8,963 

32,660 

30,009 

26,892 

15,415 

18,671 

Oats: {%) , 











Canadian in Canada .... 

6,475 

5,415 

4,590 

2,828 

6.734 

20.234 

16,921 

14,345 

8,836 

21,044 

U.S. in Canada . 

316 

330 

312 

478 

78 

987 

1,030 

975 

1,495 

244 

U. S. in the United States . 

15,958 

16.271, 

14,782 

9,307 

5,820 

49,870 

50,846 

46.193 

29,084 

18,189 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Total . . . 

22,70 

22,016 

A9,m 

12,613 

12,645 

71,091 

68,797 

61,513 

39,415 

39,518 

Maize; 











U.S. in Canada ...... 

5,728 

4,316 

3,963 

1,962 

640 

10,228 

7,707 

7,076 

3,503 

1,143 

Of other origin in Canada . 

736 

267 

323 

208 

865 

1,314 

477 

576 

371 

1,544 

U.S. in the United States . 

34359 

33,483 

32,348 

15,468 

4,111 

61,355 

59,791 

57,764 

27,621 

7,341 

Total . . . 

40,823 

38,066 

36,634- 

17,638 

5,616 

72,897 

67,975 

65,416 

3i,m 

10,028 


1 } For oat$> the bushel is of 32 lb; 
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Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europf. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 

1 Saturday nearest to 1st of month 

Nov. 

1933 

Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Nov. 

1932 

Nov. 

1931 

Nov. 

1933 

Oct 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Nov. 

1932 

Nov. 

1931 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat (and flout in 
terms of grain) . 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize . 

17,218 

413 

4,036 

1,066 

9,610 

20,722 

120 

2,812 

291 

14,122 

20,818 

782 

2.112 

666 

16,150 

19,128 

326 

2,652 

976 

12,547 

22,093 

922 

4,088 

1,178 

26,515 

28,696 

737 

8,408 

3,330 

17,160 

34,536 

214 

5,858 

910 

25,217 

34,696 

1.397 

4,808 

2.080 

19,911 

31,880 

583 

5,525 

3,050 

22,406 

38,488 

1,646 

8,517 

3,680 

47,349 


Authority; BroomhaU's Com Trade Neufs. 


Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers* hands in Germany. 






1 

% Quantities intended for sale : 1 

%Stocks in elevators: 

Products 

% Total stocks: total production 


total production 


total production i) 

15 Oct. 

15 Sept. 

15 Oct. 

15 Oct. 

15 Oct. 

15 Sept. 

15 Oct. 

15 Oct. 

15 Oct. 

15 Oct. 



1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1933 

1932 

Winter wheat ... 

68.9 

85.5 

67.2 

60.2 

58.4 

71.6 

57.1 

47.8 

55 

65 

Spring wheat . . . 

87.6 

94.5 

82.4 

80.9 

73.8 

82.1 

70.2 

68.3 

4.2 

67 

Winter rye ... . 

68.3 

84.5 

68.3 

60.7 

39.0 

50.1 

39.4 

27.4 

2.8 

38 

Winter barley . . . 

50.1 

64.8 

41,3 

41.5 

11.1 

17.4 

75 

7.0 

22 

0.7 

Spring barley . , . 

74.5 

869 

73.2 

79.6 

48.3 

58.5 

45.7 

53.0 

08 

05 

Oats. 

87.8 

949 

86.7 

86.6 

17.6 i 

20.2 

21.1 

20.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Early potatoes . . . 
lAte potatoes . . . 

27.2 

81.3 

43 6 
980 

j 80.6 

80.0 

1 10.7 

1 25.9 

21.4 

39.4 

j 30.1 

28.3 

0.0 

0.1 


t) These stocks are the property of fanners but are not on the farms; as they arc partly in commercial elevators certain quantities are 
’eckoned twice, the report on stocks m elevators not makinsr any distinction of ownership. 

Authority; Pretdterichtstelle brim Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrid. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 




Last day of the month 



Last day of the month 


Products 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

X933 

1933 

1933 

1932 



1,000 

centals 



1,000 bushels or barrels 


Whbat: 









Grain 

21,722 

19,828 

13,426 

14,928 

m^mYm 


22,377 

24,879 

Plour lor tjread .... 

2,967 

2,670 

2.416 

2,811 

1,514 

1,362 

U233 

1.434 

Total 2) . , . 

25,679 

23J88 

16,647 

18,675 

42,797 

38,979 

27,747 

31,125 

Ryk 







Oxain 

17,725 

17,732 

14,674 

11,976 

31,652 

31.664 


21,385 

Flotir for bread .... 

1.775 

1,572 


1,664 

905 


648 

849 

Totai. 2) . . . 


19,829 

16,367 

14,196 

35,875 

35,407 

29,228 

25,349 

Parley. 


4,105 

3,743 

3,578 

9,834 

8.552 

7.799 

7.455 

fOATS. 

- 

1 1,662 

1,437 

946 

1,614 

5,195 

4,492 

2,956 

5,043 


1st - note umier the correspondtn? table in the Bulletin for March, 1932 on page 218. — a) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 

coefficient; 1,000 centals of flour 1,333J3 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour » 4335.55 bushels of wheat or 4384.^ bushels of rye) 
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Grain and flour stocks at the ports op Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First day of the month | 

First day of the month 

Products 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


[ 1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 











Grain. 

9,048 

7,200 

5,640 

4,776 

16.416 

15,080 

12,000 

9,400 

7,960 

27,360 

Flour as grain . . 

1,008 

720 

504 

528 

960 

1,680 

1.200 

840 

880 

1,600 

Total . . . 

10M56 

7,920 

6,144 

5,304 

17,376 

16,760 

13200 

10,240 

8,840 

28,960 

Barley. 

1,340 

900 

580 

760 

1,140 

2,762 

1.875 

1,208 

1,583 

2,375 

Oats. 

352 

400 

464 

368 

672 

1.100 

1,250 

1.450 

1,150 

2,100 

Maize. 

2,760 

3,528 

3,312 

3,936 

2,784 

4,929 

6,300 

5.914 

7,029 

4,971 


i) Imported cereaU. 

Authority; BroomhalVs Com Trade News. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe i). 


Countries, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 












Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

ro IS, 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

193* 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Descriptions 












1,000 centals 


1,000 bales (i bale = 

= 478 lb.) 


Great Britain: 











American .... 

2,095 

2,163 

2.175 

1.686 

1,159 

438 

452 

455 

353 

242 

Argentine, Brazil- 











ian, etc. 

186 

184 

151 

223 

210 

39 

38 

32 

47 

44 

Penivian, etc. . . 

463 

400 

344 

413 

347 

97 

84 

72 

86 

73 

East Indian, etc. 

255 

300 

307 

194 

502 

53 

63 

64 

40 

105 

Egyptian, Sudan- 











ese. 

820 

884 

963 

1,013 

852 

171 

185 

201 

212 

178 

Other 2 ). 

194 

215 

235 

87 

191 

41 

45 

49 

18 

40 

Total . . . 

4,013 

4,146 

4,175 

3,616 

3,261 

839 

867 

873 

756 

682 

Bremen: 











American .... 

2.140 

1,967 

2.075 

1,842 

809 

448 

412 

434 

385 

169 

Other . 

100 

121 

128 

66 

55 

21 

25 

27 

14 

12 

Total . . . 

2240 

2,088 

2,203 

1,908 

864 

469 

437 

461 

399 

181 

he Havre: 











American > . 

919 

786 

762 

936 

815 

192 

165 

159 

196 

170 

Other. 

75 

58 

55 

48 

134 

16 

12 

12 

10 

28 

Total , . 

994 

844 

817 

984 

949 

208 

177 

171 

■ 206 

198 

Totat Continent 3 ): 











American .... 

3.988 

3.361 

3,550 

3,395 

1,939 

834 

703 

743 

710 

406 

Argentine, BrazU- 











ian, etc. 

59 

60 

51 

62 

102 

13 

13 

11 

13 

21 

E- Indian, Austral¬ 











ian, etc. . . . 

174 

177 

198 

70 

163 

36 

37 

42 

15 

34 

Egyptian .... 

129 

102 

112 

120 

115 

27 

22 

23 

25 

24 

W. Indian, W. Af¬ 











rican, E. Afri¬ 











can, etc. . . . 

44 

36 

35 

36 

35 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Total . . . 

4294 

3,736 

3246 

3254 

2,354 

919 

782 

826 

770 

492 


i) Revised data, — 2) Includes; W. Indian, etc*. E. Afirican. etc., W. African, and Australian. — 3) Includes Bremen, Le Havre, and 
other Con^ntal ports. 

Antlmiity; Cptfcw Ass* 

"'' "i" ' — .'. . .■ ■ - ' . " ' ~ ' ' ' ' ~ ' ' ' ' 
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Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United States. 




Last day of the month 



Last day of the mouth 


Location 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct 

Oct. 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 



1,000 centals 


1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 

' 






1,161 

1,160 

1,267 


lishments . . . 

6,690 

5.706 

5,701 

6,226 

5,481 

1,361 

1.116 

In public storage and 




9.474 

7,375 

5,786 

9,827 


at compresses . . 

46.609 

36,281 

28,463 

48,343 

46.490 

9,450 

Total. . . 

53,299 

41,987 

34,164 

54,569 

51,971 

10,835 

8,536 

6,946 

11,094 

10,566 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria, 



Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday nearest lo ist of month 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


1 1933 

1 1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 


1,000 bales (i bale * 

= 478 lb) 


Bombay i) .... 

2,091 

2.559 

2.876 

2.200 

1,772 

437 

535 

602 

460 

371 

Alexandria .... 

2,633 

1,788 

1,706 

3,861 

4.807 

551 

374 

357 

808 

1,006 


i) Stocks held by exporters, denlers and mills. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission it la Bottrse de Minel-d-Bassal. 


THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

On pages 833 to S34 the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other 
price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the' original data summary table are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for October, 1^33. 


COimXRIES 

compa«d with those for September, 1933 

compared with those for October, 1932 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Oeimany .. i 

England and Wales. 

Argentina.. .. 

Canada .... 

United States .| 

Finland .. 

Hungary . ... 

“Italy ........ .. 

New Zealand .. 

Netherlands .. 1 

Boland.. 

Vugosla'vla .... 

+ 3.1 i 

0.0 

- 72 

- 6.0 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

+ 1.9 

- 0.8 

+ 5.6 

0.0 

- 2.0 

/ c) + 4.0 

t rf) - L 2 

+ 0.8 

- "" 1.5 

+ 0.6 

0.0 

+ 1.4 

- 1.3 

- *’* 1.1 

} + 1.3 

+ 5.3 

+ 7.0 

~ 8.0 

+ 14.5 

-+• 25.0 

+ 18.8 

+ 2.8 

- 28.0 

“ 16.6 

+ 10.9 

+ 5.8 

- 6.6 

ic) - 14.1 

\<i) “ 1.7 

-f 1.5 

+ 4.5 

+ 10.5 

0.0 

11.3 

- 9.0 

- 7.5 

} - 3.8 


4 ) Buteap q{ Agriculitiind Economics. —* b) Bureau of Labor. *— c) Vegetable products — d) Aiumal products. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 




27 

Oct. 


Average i) 


Nov. 

1933 

Nov. 

1933 

3 

Nov. 

1933 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1932-33 

|i93I-33 

wheat 

Budapest: Tisza region (78 kg. hi.; pengO 

i 






1 



p. quintal). 

7.37 

7.70 

7.75 

7.75 

7.68 

12.94 

11.83 

13.73 

12.22 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n.330 

n.350 

330 

340 

341 

630 

307 

a. 535 

305 

Winnipeg: No. i Manitoba (cents p.6o lb..) 

64'‘A 

64 Vs 

641/8 

641/8 

60 Vs 

461/, 

66 

541/4 

59®/* 

Chicago: No. 2 IIarclWintcr(ccnts p. 60 lb.) 

91 

901/, 

871/, 

86 Vj 

84 

n. 451/, 

61 Vs 

591/4 

54 V* 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cent p. 60 lb.) 

89 Vs 

88'/8 

86 Vs 

88 Vs 

831/, 

48 

751, 

60 Vs 

66’/, 

New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. | 








60 lb.).. 

99 Vs 

991/4 

96 

98 Vs 

92 Vs 

53 Vs 

710/4 

68 Vs 

66 Vs 

Buenos Aires 6): Barletto (80 kg.p. hectol.; 





pesos paper p. quintal). 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, i % % 

5.35 

5.52 V, 

5.50 

5.471/, 

5.40 

6.12 

7.49 

6.09 

6.68 










dirt (rupees p. 6561b.).. 

22-15-0 

23-13-0 

22-10-0 

22-8-0 

21-15-9 

28-0-0 

22-8-0 

28-4-2 

21-15-6 

Berlin; Home grown (parity Brandeu- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 2) . . 

n. 18.50 

n. 18.50 

n. 18.50 

i n. 18.40 

n. 18.40 

19.72 

22,55 

19.60 

23.63 

Hamburg c. i.f. (Rm. p. quint.): 1 

7.78 

7.52 








No. 2 Manitoba. 

7.40 

7.50 

7.35 

8.24 

11.43 

8.83 

10.38 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11.03 

n. q. 

n. 9.32 

Barusso (3). 

6.81 

1 6.76 

6.72 

6.60 

6.54 

1“) 7.59 

9,67 

7.76 

8.78 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 










Home grown. 

60.00 

59.00 

58.00 

57.00 

58.25 

78.25 

n. q. 

79.70 

77.70 , 

83.10 

No. I Haixl Winter, Gulf. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

76.00 

94.75 

81.75 

Paris : Home-grown (75*77 kg.; delivery 
regional depots; frs p. quintal) 4)- • 










n. 122.00 

n. 122.00 

n. 122.00 

n.121.00 

11)121.00 

112.80 

161.50 

107.35 1 

i 167.10 

Dondon: Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 5) . 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

2O/4I/, 

24/- 

30/3 

24/8Vs 

26/5 

Dendon and Liverpool, c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month (sh. p.480 lb.): 








n.23/8 


German (on sample). 

I6/IV2 

I6/I1/4 

16/3 

15/6 

16/- 

23/1IV. 

27/3 

n.21/3 

South Russian (on sample). 

18/- 

18/3 

17/9 

17/6 

18/51/, 

n, q. 

27/2 

n.26/3 

22/3 

No. I Manitolu. 

24 !TU 

24/7V, 

25/1 V: 

24/71/, 

24/3 

22/81', 

25/7 V, 

32^9 

26/4 

28/10 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

23/- 

23/IV, 

23/41/, 

23/6 

25/OV. 

29/1 

25/3 

25/9 

No. 3 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11)27/11 

n. q. 

25/3 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i‘) 34,2 

n. q. 

26/5 

Rosaf6 (afloat) 6}. 

19/3 1 

19/3 

19/9 

19/1 Va 

18/11 

i«) 23/7 

26/10 

S 5 


Australian. 

23/3 

23/3 

23/9 

22/9 

22/1 

26/- 

i‘) 29/7 

25/7 

25/9 

Milan (a): Home-grown,soft, “Buonomer¬ 








101.80 


cantile,, (76-78 kg p.hl.: lire p. quint.) 

80.00 

79.00 

1®) 79.50 

1'*) 79.50 

81.25 

109.50 

100.00 

106.20 

Genoa c.i. f. (U. S. 8 p. quint.); 






2.71 


2.42 

No. 2 Manitoba. 

3.01 

2.91 

2.89 

2.83 

2.75 

1.99 

2.23 

No. 3 Canadian Dumm. 

3.08 

2.94 

2.85 

2.73 

2.68 

2.27 

3.47 

2.41 

ru 3,15 

Plata 7). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

«) 1.80 

n. q. 

1.83 

n. 2,15 

RYE. 










Budapest: Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) 

3.90 

4.00 

4.05 

4.05 

4.17 

6.77 

12.14 

6.77 

12,24 

Berlin: Home-grown (parity Branden¬ 






15.62 

19.77 

15.52 

19.00 

burg stations; Rm. p, quint.) 2) . , 

n. 15.00 

n. 15.00 

n. 15.00 

n. 14.90 

n. 14.90 

Hamburg, c.i.f. (Rm. p. quint.): 






n. 6.12 


n. 6.40 

n. 9.50 

Russian (72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Plata (74-75 kg. p. hi-) 8). 

4.78 

4.69 

4.69 

4.75 

4.85 

10) 6.40 

9.32 

5.98 

8.36 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 Ih.). . • 

63 

63 

601/, i 

65 

601/. 

30 

50 V* 


42 Vs 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fi. p. quint.) . 

6.45 

6.50 

6.50 1 

n. q. 

6.98 

3.83 

5.24 

3.92 

5.13 

Bahi.ey. 










Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . 

137 

126 

120 

115 

114 

202 

287 

186 

263 

Winnipeg; No. 4 Western (cents p. 481b.). 

33 Vs 

34 Vs 

32*/. 

33 Vs 

30 Vs 

281/8 

401/8 

290/4 

34 Vs 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 Ih.) .... 

48 

52 

41 

53 


301/. 

44®/* 

33 Vs 

1 43 »/* 

Minneapolis: Feeding, (cents p. 48 lb.) . 

39 

i 41 

37 

39 

41 

23 Vs 

41 Vg 

271/s 

38 “/« 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (parity 
Brandenburg stations; Rm. p. q.) 9) • 





16.22 

16.50 

16.61 

16.55 

16.41 

16.65 

‘ 16.55 

1625 

16.25 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quint.) . . 

47.00 

47.00 

46.00 

38.50 

38.75 

56.00 

81.50 

55.50 

77.25 

London; English malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) 5). 
I^mdon and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels 

40/- 

42/6 

42/6 

42/6 

44/41/a 

40/- 

42/- 

35/- 

39/4 

1 

(shillings per 400 lb.) : 

Danubian 3 %. 

12/9 

12/71/. 

12/3 

12/3 

12/3V, 

18/6 

23/1 

n. 16/7 


Russian (Azoff-Black sea) ...... 

12/71/a 

13/- 

12/3 

12/3 

12/4 i/a 

n. q. 

22/1 

n. 16/5 

18/1! 

Canadian Western, N, 3. 

15/71/, 

15/101/, 

15/lOV, 

16/- 

15/71/. 

19/6 

24/- 

18/3 

20/11 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

n. q, 

3.55 

26/3 

26/3 

26/3 

26/3 

23/3 

39/6 

22/8 

33/4 

Groningen (c):Home grown winter (fl. p. q.) 

3.60 

1 3.70 

3,60 

4.56 

4,85 

6.16 

4.40 

5.87 


n, Q. = not Quoted. — n. « nominal. — «) Saturday prices. — &) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
i) The monthly averages are based on weeJdy quotations, the annxul averages on the monthly.— 2 ) From I Oct, 1933; minimum price) 
at the farm (fixed tiffri>rding to the law of 26 Sept.) increased with transport costs from farm to station, — 3 ) August 1931-Jan. 1932; 79 leg 
p. hl^ Feb.-Dec, 1932: 80 kg.; afterwards: 79 kg. — 4 ) From I5 July 1933; minimum prices at the farm (fixed according to the law of 10 July] 
increased with transport costs from farm to Paris stations — S) From August: prices at the farm. — 6) August-Nov. 1931 : 63 lb. p. bushel 
Dec. 1931; 63 lb.; Jan.-Dec. 1932: 64 lb.; Jan.-Oct. 1933: 63^/s lb.; — afterwards: 63 lb. — 7) Revised series. — 8 ) From Novemfeat 
1932: 72-73 kg. p, hi. — 9 ) From 1 ^pt. 1933: spring barley, average quality. — 10 ) Shipping Jan.-Fehr. — ii) Revised prices irf 

Paris stations): Od:.: 121.(W; Sept.: I20.W; 15 Jidy-ei«l Aug.: 119.00; average July: 113.80. — 12 ) On sample, — 15) Shfetw**. 





























s 


830 



17 

Nov. 

1933 



27 

Oct. 

1933 


Average i) 


PRODUCTS. ]\IARKRTS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

Nov. 

1933 

3 

Nov. 

1933 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

1932 

1931 

1933-33 

1931-32 

Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

125 

n. q. 

120 

n.l20 

n. 128 

192 

322 

n. 195 

285 

■Winnipeg; No, 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

30 

30 Va 

30 V* 

31 V* 

29 Vs 

24 

32 Vo 

26 Va 

31 Vs 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 321b.) 

36 

37 V* 

35 

36 V* 

32 V* 

17 

27 Ve 

21 V« 

24 Vs 

Buenos Aires a): Current quality (pesos 






4.40 



paper p. quintal). 

3.60 

3.55 

3.55 

3.55 

3.59 

6.37 

4.43 

5,33 

Berlin; Home grown (parity of Branden- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) . . . 

14.55 

14.60 

14.05 

14.00 

14.10 

13.17 

14.92 

13.05 

15.10 

Paris; Home grown, black and other (de- 





49.65 




liveiv regional depots; frs. p. quintal). 

47.60 

48.50 

49.85 

48.50 

87.25 

92.35 

76.30 

101.75 

Bondon: Home grown white(sh.p. 336 Ib.Ja) 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

18/9 

21/3 

18/6 

21/3 

Ivondou and Liverpool c, i. f., parcels 









(shillings p, 330 lb,); 

German (on sample). 

12/9 

12/9 

12/9 

12/9 

12/9 V* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Danubian (39-40 lb. p. bush.) 3) . . . 

10/- 

10/3 

10/3 

10/3 

10/4 V* 

14/- 

n.q. 

n.14/3 

n. q. 

Plata (f.a.q.). 

11/lVs 

11/1 V* 

11/3 ^ 

11/1 vJ 

11/4V* 

13/6 

17/5 

12/9 

14/5 

Chilian Tawny. 

10/3 

10/3 

10/- 

10/- 

10/4 Vs 

n. q. 

19/6 

n. q. 

n. 16/- 

Milan (6), (lire p. quintal): 









Home grown. 

48.00 

48.00 

V 50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

67.50 

73.50 

62.80 

73.60 

Foreign imported.. . 

47.50 

47.50 

V 47.50 

V 47.50 

47.50 

62.60 

69.00 

57.10 

65.20 

Maize. 










Braila: Danubmn (lei p. quintal) . . . 

200 

200 

202 

192 

169 

61 

163 

162 

186 

Chicago:N.2 Mixed Amer. (cents p. 56 lb.). 

49 

47V* 

41V* 

45 

40 

26 Vs 

43 V. 

37V8 

34 

Buenos Aires (a); 'Vellow Plata (pesos 










paper p. quintal). 

3.65 

3.67V* 

3.57V* 

3.52 Vs 

3.49 

4.26 

4.82 

4.00 

4.63 

Antwerp, (francs p. quintal): 










Bessarabian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. 49.05 

n. q. 
57.20 

Yellow Plate. 

48.00 

46.50 

45.50 

43.00 

43.00 

52.25 

61.75 

49.50 

Argentine Cinquantino. 

59.00 

56.50 

54.00 

50.00 

48.35 

61.75 

67.00 

64.90 

63.30 

lyondon and I 4 verpool, parcels, c. i. f. 
(shillings p. 480 lb.]: 










Danubian. 


17/6 

17/9 

18/- 

17/OVi 

18/4 

19/9 

16/11 Vi 

n.l9/3, 

Yellow Russian. 

*) 16/6 

16/6 

16/3 

V 15/10 Vs 

V 15/6 

18/- 

n. q. 

n. 16/8 

n. q. 

White Russian. 

0 18/- 

18/3 

17/9 

17/- 

’) 17/7 

18/1 Vs 

n. q. 

n. 17/6 

n. q. 

Yellow Plata. 

mu 

16/9 

16/4V* 

15/4 Vs 

14/1IV 4 

17/10 

17/4 

16/10 

18/2 

No. 2 White African. 

n. q. 
44.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/7 

21/8 

n. 28/2 

n.20/11 

Milan {b) Plome grown (lire p. quintal) . 

43.00 

V 43,00 

V 43.00 

44.00 

57.25 

61.25 

51.65 

68.70 

Rice (milled). 








1932 

1931 

Milan (6), lire p. quintal): 










Vialone, oiled. 

• 177.50 

172.50 

V 172.50 

V 172.50 

174.25 

180.75 

171.25 

181.15 

145.90 

Maratelli, oiled. 

131.50 

127.50 

V 126.00 

V 124.00 

122.00 

143.50 

139.25 

151,25 

117.35 

Originario, white. 

86.00 

85.50 

») 84,00 

V 84.00 

83.75 

108.35 

117.00 

121.40 

103.20 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupeesp. 7500 lb.) 

212 V* 

197Va 

187V* 

192 Vs 

185 

229 

266 

268 Vs 

249 Vi 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 







No. I Round white (25 % brolrens) . . 




3.41 

V 3.69 

4.22 

6.60 

5,48 

6.73 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens). 




3.16 

“) 3.50 

4.06 

6.14 

5.11 

6.20 

London («), c.i.f. (shillings p. ii2lb.) : 









No. 3 Spanish BeUoch, died. 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

14/- 

12/9 

13/8 

H/11 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

8/10 V* 

8/IOV* 

8/lOV* 

9/1 Vs 

9/4 V* 

n. 12/9 
1^5 

D. q. 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose. 

16/3 

17/9 

18/7Va 

19/- 

19/6 

20/4 

17/1 

18/7 

No, 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

“)6/6 

6/7 V* 

6/6 

6/4 Vs 

6/3 Vi 

10} 7^/3 

'V 8/8 

8/4 

7/11 

No. I Saigon ............ 

“) 5/9 

5/10 Va 

6/- 

6/4 V. 

6/8 V* 

”) 7/4 

9/6 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam special 4) . 

^TOIV* 

7/4V* 

7/6 

6/7 Vs 

7/10 Vs 

n BI 4 

n.n/3 

9/4Vs 

9/5 

Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 

22.50 




quality; yens p. koku). 

22.80 

n. q. 

20.90 

20.72 

19.17 

17,55 

21.20 

18.46 

Binseed. 

Buenos Aires (a); Current quality (pesos 










paper p, quintal).. . 

9.90 

10.00 

10.10 

10.00 

9.91 

8.98 

11.00 

9.22 

10.82 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal) . . . 

109.50 

110.00 

109.50 

108.00 

108.25 

100.95 

129.75 

103.25 

146.00 

Boadpn, c, i. f. (£ p. long ton): 






.Plata (delivery Hull). 

9-10-0 

9-15-0 

10-0-0 

9-17-6 

HHO 

^15-0 

9-10-0 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

Bombay bold ........... 

11-6-3 

11-7-6 

11-13-9 

11-3-9 

11-1-3 

U-11-10 

11-16-0 

n-io-0 

11-9-6 

Duluth; No. 1 Northern (quotations of 
terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) , . 

■ “)173 

«) 176 

«) 179^/, 

«)178 

^Vl74Va 

«)105Vs 

^V141Vo 

118 Vi 

148 


n. Qt *» mt iittoied, — n. =* nammai. — a) Thursday prices. — 6) Saturday prices. 

i) The monthly averages afe based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — a) From August: prices paid at the 
ferin^ —* 3 ) 18 Ai^. 1933: 35-36 Ib. p. hush.; 5®/o dirt — 4 ) Before January 1932: No. 1 Carden Siam. — 5 ) Price of preceding 

Wedn^day. — 6) Shipping Dec.-Jan, — 7} Shipping Nov.-Dee. — 8) 20 Oct,: 3.62; 13 Oct.: 3.82; 6 Oct: 3.90. — 9) 20 Oct: 3,46; I3j0rt.: 
'3.66; 6 Oct.: 3.74. — 10 } New crop; shipping Jan.-Febr, — I* New crop; shipping Febr.-^ch. —- 12 } Siam super, — 13 ) I>ec. delivery. 
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s 



V 

Nov. 

1933 

10 

Nov. 

1933 


27 

Oct. 


Average i) 


products, aiARKElS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

3 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932-33 

i93X'32 

Cottonseed. 










Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres p. ardeb) 

35.1 

35.9 

37.8 

34.7 

36.2 

64.1 

62.8 

60.7 

60.0 

London: Sakellaridis (delivery Hull;Xp, 









long toil). 

4-3 

4-2-6 

4-6-3 

4-0-0 

4-2-6 

6-14-8 

6-10-7 

6-4-5 

6-3-6 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 

9.94 

9.75 

9.52 

9.57 

9.22 

6.16 

6.28 

7.27 

6.20 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . , . 

10.20 

10.05 

9.80 

9.85 

9.52 

6.29 

6.41 

7.38 

6.35 

Bombay: M.g.Broach f ,g. (rupees p. 7 84 lb.) 

183 

185 

189 

189 

189 V 4 

210 

186 

201 

181 V 2 

Alexandria (talaris p kanlj^): 









Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

12.65 

12.40 

12.65 

12,35 

12.49 

13.92 

13.17 

14.15 

12.10 

Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. f. 

9.75 

10.00 

10.45 

10.47 

10.56 

12.77 

9.59 

12.46 

9.69 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.) . , 

11.59 

11.15 

10.87 

10.89 

10.76 

7.39 

7.55 

8.54 

7.44 

M. g. Broach fuUy good (pence p. lb.) . 

n. 4.40 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.34 

n. 5.06 

n. 4.5C 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.46 

Te Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs p. 50 kg.). 

204.00 

203.00 

206.00 

213.00 

212.50 

222.50 

212.00 

233.75 

216.00 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 









n. 5.85 

Middling fair. 

n. 6.23 

n. 6.41 

n. 6.53 

n. 6.64 

n. 6.61 

n. 6.66 

n. 6.13 

n. 67t 

Middling. 

5.13 

5.31 

5.43 

5.54 

5.48 

5.51 

4.97 

5.61 

4,79 

Sio Paulo, g. f. 

5.43 

5.61 

5.73 

5.84 

5.81 

n. 5.76 

5.13 

n. 5.87 

n. 4.98 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

n, 4.08 

n. 4.23 

n. 4.28 

n. 4.40 

n. 4.40 

n. 5.09 

n. 4.5^ 

n. 5.01 

n. 4.34 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

6.93 

7.10 

7.26 

7.06 

7.12 

7.75 

7.42 

7.77 

6.76 

BUTTER. 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quint.). . 

206.00 

206.00 

202.00 

195.00 

191.75 

189.50 

209.00 

0 

193 X 

209.00 

I<eeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch 








0.94 

1.34 

butter quotations (a) (florins p. kg.) . 

0.65 

0.65 

0.70 

0.70 

0.68 

0.81 

1.17 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (prices for home 









1.38 

consumption; fl. p, kg) 2 ) .... 

1.58 

1.58 

1.63 

1.63 

1.62 

1.57 

1.18 

1.27 

Hamburg, auction (&); Schleswig-Holstein 





128.69 



115.83 

131.22 

butter, with qual. mark (Rm.p. 50 kg.), 

129.59 

129.20 

129.08 

129.02 

120.50 

120,45 

Kempten( 6 ): AUgau butter (RpC-p-’/a kg-) 3) • 

123 

123 

') 123 

123 

123 

107 V< 

101 

107 

110 

Eoudon (c) (shillings p. cwt.); 







140/- 


140/4 

British blended. 

126/- 

126/- 

121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

125/1 

131/6 

Danish. 

]20h 

118/- 

117/- 

117/- 

114/3 

126/2 

135/6 

123/2 

133/4 

Irish creametv, salted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0 . q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

107/6 

121/9 

n. Ill/- 

119/5 

Dutch. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1)5/- 

119/10 

137/9 

n. 115/10 

132/1 

Argentine... 

98/- 

96/- 

92/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

97/- 

116/- 

103/9 

117/7 

Silurian 4 ). 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

88 /- 

89/6 

93/5 

n. q. 

n. 93/3 

n. q. 

116/8 

Australian, salted. 

94/- 

94/- 

98/- 

104/- 

107/- 

98/- 

117/- 

105/7 

New Zealand, salted. 

96/- 

96/- 

100 /- 

105/- 

108/3 

104/10 

122/6 

109/10 

119/11 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Parmigiaao-Reggiano, ist quality, last 







975.00 

1,016.00 

1,103.00 

year’s production. 

865.00 

865.00 

865.00 

865,00 

865.00 

980.75 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

425,00 

425.00 

425.00 

425.00 

423.00 

667.50 

586.25 

512.70 

616.00 

Rome: Roman pecoriao, choice (lire p. q.). 

775.00 

775.00 

800.00 

800.00 

847.00 

1,275.00 

1,175.00 

1,251.00 

1 , 121.00 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 -{- (40 % butterfat, 










with the country’s cheesema rk, factory 
cheese, small; florins p. 50 kg.) . . 
Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milk chwse,with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made; 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

23.00 

21.75 

29.25 

27.37 

24.41 

32,63 





26.87 

33,00 

36.25 

26.92 

37.93 

florins p. 50 kg.) .. 

28.50 

28.00 

27.50 

26.50 

Kempten (&); (Rpf. p. ^2 kg-) •* 



23 V» 

23 V.! 

23 V. 

21 V 4 

25 : 

21 

24 

Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat/ . . 

23 Vs 

23 Ve 

^mmenthal from the Allgau (whole 





71 

Wi 

wu 

81 V» 

97"/a 

milk cheese) ist quality. 

71 

71 

‘) 71 

71 

Eondon (c) (shillings p. cwt): 



98/- 

%/- 

96/- 

106/- 

95/6 


99/10 

English Cheddar.. 

98/- 

98/- 

Canadian .. 

58/- 

56/- 

56/- 

57/- 

57/9 

72/7 

72/9 

72/10 

‘ 75/9 

New Zealand. 

55/- 

53/- 

■50/6 

52/6 

54/i 

64/11 

71/3 

63/1 

63/2 

Liverpool (c) ,* English Cheshire, un¬ 



98/- 


98/- 

100/4 

119- 

103/lC 

1 94/3 

graded (sh. p. cwt.). 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 


. n. q. «=* not qaofeA — n « nminoi. —• a) Thursday prices. — h) Wednesday prices. ~ c) Average prices for weeb ending on preceding 
Wednesday, . 

l) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, die annual averages on the monthly, — 2 ) Before January 1933; quotations in 
MaastrichtJ see note on page 425 of ^e Crop lUport of June, — 3 ) The method of quotation was changed in January 1932; in June 1933 
another change has occurred; see note on page 425 of the Crop of June. •— 4 ) September 1932-January 1933 and July ^ 6 Sept. 1933; 
Russian, — 5 } Price of 31 October. 























INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

AND 

Classifica noNs 


Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 — 100. 

FooUstufCs of vegetable origin. 

l4vestock. 

Ivivestock products. 

Feeding stuffs . . ’. 

Total agricultural products . 

Fertilizers 1 ). 

Agricultural dead stock. 

Finished manufactures (" Konsuni- 
giiter”). 

Wholesale products in general .... 

Fnoland and Wales 

(Idinistry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 = 100. 

Agrkuliural products . , 

Feeding stuffs . .. 

Fertilizers .. 

Wholesale products in general a) , , . 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 
1926 = 100. 

Cereals and linseed .. 

Meat.] [ 

Hides and skins.’ ' * 

Wool. 

Dairy products.] 

Forest products .‘. 

Total agricultural products . 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 = 100. 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

Animals and animal products. 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

Fertilizers. 

Consumers’ goods (other than foodstuffs, 
etc) . 

Wholesale products in general .... 

IFstonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

. 1913 ** 100. 

Commodities imported ........ 

Commodities exported. 

AgrimUurat products imposed and export^ 


Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Aug. 

1933 

July 

1833 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

Oct. 

1932 

Oct. 

1931 

Y< 

1932 

iar 

193 J 

98.9 

97.5 

97.0 

100.6 

100.8 

99.4 

100.3 

112.5 

112.0 

119.3 

72.3 

69.8 

66,8 

62.3 

59.7 

59.2 

66.2 

76.9 

65.5 

83.0 

109.5 

105.7 

10.2.1 

96.2 

93.1 

93.2 

98.7 

106.7 

93.9 

108,4 

90.8 

86.3 

84.0 

87.3 

86.6 

84.2 

85.2 

95.5 

91.6 

I0I.9 

92.7 

89.9 

87.7 

86.6 

85.1 

84,2 

88,.0 

98.5 

91.3 

103.8 

71.1 

70.8 

70.2 

69.1 

71.9 

71.2 

69.4 

74.0 

70.4 

76.5 

112.1 

112.1 

111.9 

lli.9 

111.4 

110.9 

119.0 

129.5 

116.1 

130.7 

113.7 

113.2 

112.8 

112.2 

110.8 

109.9 

113.0 

135.8 

117.5 

140.1 

95.7 

94.9 

94.2 

93.9 

92.9 

91.9 

94.3 

107.1 

96.5 

110.9 

107 

107 

105 

iOl 

100 

102 

100 

113 

109 

120 

78 

80 

83 

85 

85 

85 

89 

83 

95 

83 

87 

87 

88 

91 

91 

91 

87 

89 

90 

96 

... 

94.9 

95.5 

96.1 

95 6 

95^ 

91.5 

96.8 

94 9 

97.7 

49,8 

55.3 

57.6 ^ 

61.2 

55.8 

54.2 

60.0 

63.3 

59.5 

55.8 

70.4 

70.4 

68,4 

66.2 

64.1 

65.0 

65.3 

97.9 

69.8 

94.3 

60.6 

66,5 

73.7 

75.7 

74.8 

72.3 

54.6 

61.5 

53.1 

64.'^ 

56.9 

58.4 

52.5 

59.0 

58.0 

49.6 

45.2 

60.3 

44.2 

61.2 

58.7 

61.1 

67.0 

66.9 

55.4 

48.4 

53.7 

74.2 

56.9 

74.5 

71.3 

70.5 

74.3 

75.7 

757 

71.8 

65.2 

83.5 

68.4 

99.3 

54.3 

58.5 

60.2 

63.0 

58.8 

56.7 

59.0 

6^9 

59.1 

63,8 

44.6 

49.5 i 

54.9 

60.8 

49.4 

46.9 

36.8 

41.8 

40,7 

43.6 

62.8 

63.4 

60,5 

59.0 

57.9 

58.4 

58.4 

72.3 

60.9 

77.6 

51.4 

54.7 

57.0 

60.1 

52.6 

51.2 

44.9 

53.2 

48,3 

56.3 

78.4 

75.8 

75.8 

73.0 

73.0 

73.0 

72,3 

74.7 

71B 

82.6 

77.3 

77.4 

76.2 

75.3 

75.0 

75.5 

78,6 

79.3 

78.8 

80.0 

67.9 

68.9 

69.4 

70.5 

67.6 

66,9 

65.0 

69.9 

67.0 

72.1 





‘si 


112 

127 

113 

129 



,.r 


*56 

57 

- 70 

58 

76 

... 


... 

... 

,.8 


72 

86 

74 

91 


the method of calcuhtion of the indese-numbers, reference'should be made to the institute's publication hitX- 

*930). as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the Crop 

Keporf oi Jmxm *932 rad to page 517 of the Crop Report of July 1932, 

I) From July 1932 pew »eri«. - 2 ) CSdcuIated by the Siotkt, reduced to bsse-yesr 1913 «• 100. 
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s 


Countries 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Year 























Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1931 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909*10 to 1 913-14 = 











Cereals . 

68 

78 

81 

94 

63 

62 

36 

46 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

86 

101 

120 

103 

74 

68 

59 

70 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

63 

62 

63 

66 

66 

65 

60 

79 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 

78 

76 

72 

71 

65 

63 

68 

95 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

94 

77 

67 

67 

55 

62 

102 

110 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

71 

69 

71 

84 

69 

65 

51 

42 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

70 

70 

72 

76 

64 

62 

56 

68 

57 

80 

CommodUics purchased by iarmers i) . 

n '6 

116 

112 

105 

103 

102 

105 

126 

107 

124 

Agricultural wages 1 ) .. 


- 

- 

78 

- 

- 

84 

113 

86 

116 

United States 
(B ureau of I^bor) 











1926 = 100 . 











Grains. 

58.2 

63.9 

64.6 

73.4 

57.4 

52.8 

34.4 

44.3 

39.4 

53.0 

livestock and poultry. 

45.4 

46.7 

45.9 

47.4 

46.6 

46.8 

45.0 

57.6 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 

61.2 

61.2 

62.5 

63.7 

56.2 

51.8 

52.1 

64.2 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 

55.7 

57.0 

57.6 

60.1 

53.2 

50.2 

46.9 

58.8 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

83.7 

83.2 

83.2 

83.0 

83.0 

83.0 

84.7 

92.3 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials. 

67.6 

66.6 

69.0 

68.6 

68.0 

66.8 

63.4 

70.2 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers .. 

68.3 

67.8 

64.4 

63.3 

63.0 

63.1 

66.5 

77.2 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 

60.4 

64.2 

78.0 

82.4 

55.8 

54.4 

42.7 

49.4 

45.9 

62.7 

Non-agricuUural commodities .... 

74.4 

73.7 

72.0 

70.7 

67.4 

65.4 

68.1 

71.2 

68.3 

73.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

71.2 

70.8 

69.5 

68.9 

65.0 

62.7 

64.4 

68.4 

64.8 

71 1 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 100 . 











Cereals. 

81 

83 

92 

93 

92 

91 

89 

73 

90 

77 

Potatoes . 

42 

46 

84 

106 

106 

95 

68 

49 

71 

68 

Fodder . 

78 

75 

73 

69 

69 

68 

67 

53 

69 

63 

Meat. 

58 

64 

66 

64 

68 

69 

56 

54 

61 

64 

Dairy products. 

86 

84 

79 

77 

73 

71 

76 

77 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products ..... 

74 

74 

75 

75 

75 

73 

72 

67 

74 

72 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

88 

90 

82 

90 

84- 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 = 100 . 







75 

88 



Agricultural and livestock products . . 

54 

53 

54 

57 

66 

66 

— 

— 

Wholesale products in general . 

71 

70 

71 

73 

79 

79 

80 

97 

— 


Italy 











(Consiglio Provinciale dell’Economia 











Corporativa di Milano) 











1913 100 . 









339.63 

343.11 

National agricultural products .... 

272.46 

274.73 

268.77 

261.20 

268.08 

272.28 

326.81 

337.20 

Wholesale products in general . 

277.01 

280.71 

282.45 

283.26 

284.98 

282.24 

304.33 

329.80 

309.91 

341,57 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909*13 »= 100 . 










98.9 

Dairy produce. 

Meat . 

95.6 

89.7 

86.2 

85.7 

82.9 

T1.1 

102.4 

106.0 

93.4 

126,8 

115.7 

120.1 

113.9 

108.8 

107.5 

95.5 

130.9 

110.9 

130.1 

Wool .. 

73.8 

73.8 

73.8 

65.8 

62.6 

56.7 

66.8 

60.6 

62.5 

67.9 

Other pastoral produce . , . 

All pastoral and dairy produce . . . 

95.0 

97.4 

90.9 

91.9 

94.5 
' 91.8 

81,8 

87.0 

66.7 

82.5 

55.1 

77.4 

63.1 

88.1 

66.4 

96.9 

62.2 

87.0 

76J 

%S 

Field products ........... 

117.8 

118.2 

115.8 

116.0 

114.8 

113.9 

95.4 

103.2 

110.2 

115.5 

Toted agricultural products . 

97.9 

92.7 

92.5 

87.8 

83.4 

78.4 

88J 

97.0 

87.7 

97.0 


1 ) 1910-14 - 100 , 
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COUNIRIES 

AND 

CLASSmCATIONS 

Oct. 

1933 

Sept. 

1933 

Aug. 

1933 

July 

1933 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

[ 

! Oct. 

t 

1932 

ocl. 

1931 

m 2 

at 

1931 

Norway i) 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 = 100 . 











Cereals . 

119 

120 

116 

112 

116 

116 

ii« 

106 

120 

125 

Potatoes. 

90 

97 

168 

160 

91 

84 

75 

109 

101 

130 

Pork. 

86 

87 

78 

76 

81 

79 

100 

92 

91 

96 

Other meat. 

103 

105 

106 

107 

115 

119 

105 

127 

109 

218 

Eggs. 

99 

99 

82 

71 

60 

68 

120 

126 

93 

108 

Dairy products .. 

129 

130 

127 

121 

119 

119 

131 

131 

124 

156 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

96 

95 

94 

95 

94 

98 

i 104 

97 

104 

121 

Maize. 

81 

83 

83 

82 

85 

85 

i 92 

73 

90 

108 

Fertilizers. 

84 

83 

92 

92 

92 

92 

1 81 

81 

89 

105 

Netherlands 2 ) 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924*25 to 1928-29 «» 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

62 

64 

52 

46 

36 

38 

44 

58 

+) 42 

4 I 58 

Animal products.. . 

53 

52 

50 

49 

50 

51 

55 

58 

+) 51 

4 ) 57 

Total agricultural products . 

55 

55 

51 

49 

47 

48 

52 

58 

4 ) 49 

4 ) 57 

Agricultural wages . 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

83 

95 

4 ) 81 

4 ) 93 

Wholesale products in general 3 } . . . 


1 50.7 

49,4 

49.4 

49.4 

48.7 

52.1 

60.2 

77.8 

65.7 

POLAND 2 ) 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1917 = 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

37.5 

38.3 

36.1 

50.8 

53.4 

47.9 

41.8 

51.0 

49.6 

53,9 

Worked-up plant products. 

47.5 

49.3 

48.8 

64.4 

65.2 

60.6 

53.8 

61.8 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin. 

42.5 

43.7 

42.3 

57.5 

59.4 

54.2 

47.8 

56.6 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals. 

42.9 

45.1 

43.7 

40.8 

41.8 

42.9 

41.4 

47.5 

43.1 

55,8 

Dairy products. 

51.1 

48.6 

43.4 

43.7 

39.6 

42.6 

53.5 

66.3 

55,4 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

46.6 

46.9 

43.6 

42.3 

41.0 

42.8 

46.7 

55.3 

48.2 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . 

44.2 

45.1 

42.8 

50.4 

50.7 

49.0 

47.3 

55.6 

52.0 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

98.6 

98,6 

103.2 

99.8 

99.8 

94.5 

112.9 

118.5 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products .. 

ai 

63.4 

63.6 

64.5 

64.1 

63.0 

68.5 

75.3 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale products in general .... 

54.4 

55,0 

53.9 

58.2 

58.1 

56.8 

58.8 

66.3 

61.6 

70.5 

YtrOOSLAVIA 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











X 926 too. 











Vegetable products.. . 

49.9 

48.0 

49.3 

58.1 

61.1 

59.3 

58.1 

71,1 

67.5 

74.3 

Animal products.. 

57.5 

58.2 

55.6 

54.0 

57.8 

55.2 

58,5 

66,1 

56.6 

72.2 

Industrial products . 

68.8 

67.6 

^.5 

70.5 

72.0 

71.8 

67.5 

69,3 

66.2 

71.4 

‘ Whotesede products in general . . 

61,5 

60.7 

60.7 

63.7 

66.1 

64.9 

63,9 

69.5 

m 

72,9 


i) Th<! Rgricailtural years refer to the period I AprU-31 M«rch. 2 ) Average data for the year' 1932 respectively 1932-33 are provialotwil. 
— . 3 ) Caleadated by the Cetoral Statistical Bureau of the Nedierlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 » 100^ — 4 ) Agricultural year 1 Jul- 
30 lunfc 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 



17 

ro 

3 

27 

Average 

VOYAGES 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Oct. 







1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Commerdal 






1933 

1932 

1931 

Season 









1932-33 

1931-32 

Shipments op Wheat and Maize. 










•.ifOanube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . ) (shill, per 

15/- 

15/- 

14/6 

14/6 

14/3 

H/lVi 

15/4V2 

13/9 

14/6 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . ( long ton) 

10/6 

iO/6 

10/6 

11 /- 

10/9V4 

10/3 

11/6 

10 /- 
1/7 
n. 3/- 

10/10 

I;7 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . 1 

Montreal to United Kingdom • • . J (shiil. per 

n. q. 

1/5 

') 2/6 

1/6 

n. q. 

1/5 

2/6 

1/6 

n. q. 

1/6 

2/6 

1/6 

n. q. 

1/6 

‘) 2/6 

1/6 

n. q. 
1/6 
2/6 
1/6 

n. q. 
2 /- 
^) 2/- 
1/6 

2 / 7 V 2 
')2/10 
2/1V,, 

1 /8% 
^) 2/- 
1/6 

0.08 

2/6 

1/8 

New York to Liverpool i) . . . . \ 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent. / 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 2/3 

®) 0.06 

') 0 .C9 

ton). 

n. 19/6 

n.19/6 

n. 19/6 

n. 18/6 

n.18/6 

n.2216. 

n. 23/8 

n. 20/10 

n. 22/2 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $per sh. ton). 

La Plata Down River, Necochea, I 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.15 

2.15 

2.00 

2.30 

1.98 

2.50 

Bahia Blanca 2 ) to U. K./ Cent, j 

La Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- , , 

tinent.) sum. per 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . 

n. 14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

i 13/- 

12/9“/* 

n. 12/9 

16/- 

14/- 

16/- 

17/- 

16/- 

15/9 

14/9 

14/1% 

15/9 

17/6 

15/10 

17/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, 20 /- 

Western Australia to U. K./Con- 1 










tin'ent.| 

n.24/3 

24/3 

24/3 

23/9 

23/8 

n.26/6 

29/U/* 

24/6% 

26/“ 

Shipments op Rice. 








1932 

1931 

vSaigon to Europe.j (shill, per 

n.24/- 

n. 24/- 

n. 23/6 

n.23'6 

n.23/- 

n. q. 

')n.23/5 

i 23/5 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Coutinent. ... 1 long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

24/8 

n. 23/3 

23^9 


n. q. mi quoted, — n. >=* nominal. — l) Rates for parcels by liners. — s) " Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La 
Plat*. — 3 ) ** Up River " includes the porta on the Parang River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colasline 
Santa-Fi and Paranii) are subject to an extra rate of freight, — 4 ) The original data being quoted in *' scale terms ”, 10?b is added to arrive 
at rates per long ton. — 5) Freight in gold $ per 100 lb. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT TO THEIR PARTTV WITH THE SWISS FRANC (l) 


NATIONAL CURRI$NCIKS 

Exchange rates | 

1 Percentage Lon us f+) or Joss (—> 

17 

Nov. 

1933 

10 

Nov. 

X933 

3 

Nov. 

1933 

27 

Oct. 

1933 

17 

Nov. 

1933 

10 

Nov. 

1933 

3 

Nov. 

1933 

27 

Oct. 

1933 

Germany: reichsmark. 

123.050 

122.950 

123.150 

123.125 


0.3 

- 0.4 


0.2 

- 0.3 

Argentina; r>aper peso *). 

132.021 

132.181 

131.512 

131.079 

— 

40.0 

- 39.9 

— 

40.2 

~ 40.4 

Belgium; belga. 

72.000 

71.975 

72.025 

72.000 

— 

0.1 

- 0.1 

— 

0.1 

- 0.1 

Canada; dollar. 

3,150 

3.250 

3.300 

3.425 

— 

39.2 

- 37.3 

— 

36.3 

— 33.9 

Denmark; crown . 

74.500 

73.250 

71,500 

72.750 

— 

46.4 

- 47.3 


48.5 

- 47.6 

Egypt: pound 3 ).. . . . 

United Kingdom: pound sterling . . . 

} 16.650 i 

16.437 

16.120 

16.300 

- 

34.0 

- 34.8 

- 

36.1 

- 35.4 

United States ; dollar. 

3.117 

3.207 

3.315 

3.432 

— 

39.9 

- 38.1 

— 

36.0 

— 33.8 

France; franc. 

Indo-China: plaster 3 ). 

} 20.200 

20.205 

20.212 

20.215 

- 

0.5 

- 0.5 

- 

0.5 

- 0.4 

Hungary: pengd 4 ) . 

^ 69.250 

67.000 

67.000 

67.000 

— 

23.6 

- 26.1 

— 

26.1 

- 26.1 

India: rupee *) . .. 

124.042 

122.949 

121.061 

122.250 

— 

34.4 

- 35.0 

— 

36.0 

- 35.4 

Italy: lim. 

27,195 

27.150 

27.170 

27.215 

— 

0.3 

- 0.5 


0.4 

- 0.2 

Japan; yen "'). 

97.125 

98.006 

97.392 

98.479 

— 

62.4 

- 62.1 


62.3 

- 61.9 

Nethciiands; florin.. 

208.150 

208.325 

208.100 

208.350 


0.1 

0.0 

— 

0.1 

0.0 

Poland: zloty.. . 

57.825 

57.825 

57.825 

57.825 


0.5 

- 0.5 

—■ 

0.5 

- 0.5 

Rumania: leu. 

n. 3.000 

n. . 3.000 

n. 3.000 

n. 3.000 

— 

3.2 

- 3.2 

-- 

3.2 

- 3.2 

Sweden: crown. 

85.500 

84,500 

82.500 

84.250 

— 

38,4 

- 39.2 

•— 

40.6 

- 39.3 

Czechoslovakia: crown. 

15325 

15.325 

15.325 

15.325 

2 

0,2 

- 0.2 


0.2 

- 0.2 


1 } The exchange rale represents the value of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling I unit) expressed 
in Swiss francs, as far as possible on Ae Zurich Exchange. With re^d to the currencies marked with an asterisk (*) a conversion has 
been made, the original exchawe rates on London being converted into Swiss francs by means of the £ in Zurich. — a) As 1 
rdation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling r«nains unchanged, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. •— 3 ) 
the t^ion fairtween the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. 

4) Bank not«. 


I 




























RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 


S 


(t) ao^aci 
AaB:^aooTa 

J3T0JC0J 

i.235 

2.200 

0.145 

5.183 

1.389 1 

00 

0.256 

0.203 

1.261 

0.905 

1.892 

0J73 

2.583 

2.083 

0.58) 

0.03) 

0.154 

I.OOO 

L’piBAOisoqoazD 

j 8.040 

14.326 

0.939 

33.751 

9.045 

1.668 

1.322 

8.213 

5.903 

12.319 

1.776 

16.824 

13.567 

3.786 

0.202 

1.000 

1 

1 6.512i 

1 


39.825 

70.959 

4.649 

167.I8I 

44.803 

8.264 

6 550 

40.b80 

29240 

61.020 

8.799 

83333 

67.200 

18 755 

1.000 

4.953 

32238 


2.123 

3.872 

0248 

8.914 

2.389 

0.44) 

0.349 

2.169 

1.559 

3.254 

0.469 

4.443 

3.583 

1.000 

0.053 

0.264 

1.720 


0.593 

1.056 

0.069 

1 

2.488 

0.667 

0.123 

0.097 

0.605 

0.435 

0.908 

0.I3I 

1240 

1.000 

0.279 

0.015 

0.074 

1 0.480 

treduf 

0.478 

0.851 

0.056 

2.006 

0.538 

0.099 

0.079 

0.488 

0.351 

0.732 

0.106 

I 000 

0.806 

0225 

0.012 

0.059 

1 

0.387j 


4.526 

8.064 

0.528 

19.000 

5.092 

0.939 

0.744 

4.623 

3.323 

6.935 

1.000 

9.471 

7.637 

2.131 

0.114 

0.563 

3.666 

B1P«I 

0.653 

1.163 

0.076 

2.740 

0.734 

0.135 

0.107 

0.667 

0.479 

1.000 

0.144 

1.366 

1.101 

0.307 

0 016 

0.081 i 

j 0.529 


1.362 

2.427 

0.159 

5.718 

1.532 

0.283 

1 0.224 

< 1.391 

! 

I.OOO 

2.087 
J 0.301 

1 2,850 

1 

1 2.298 

; 0.641 

0.034 

i 0.169 

1 1.103 


0.979 

1.744 

0.114 

4.110 

i.ior 

0.203 

0.161 

1.000 

' 0.720 

1.500 

0.216 

2.049 

1.652 

0.461 

0.025 

1 0.122 

1 0.793 

1 

(e) uxiino-opui 
aotrei^ 

SfflS s s S 8 = 3SS9as$SS s 

Soot>. ob fMoo*— o> 

^ so - - ■» 

•^d/CSS 

” ITS 1 T § M i I MT S' i 

'(Todo ^ ©’ '«**<^iN—^ood<Njc>©‘ m 

tK>p9VVS 

2{aBi«n3a 

sss 8 5 « ssss|s£a = s 

0-^g 5 rr\ ^ © © did ~0 — --cJcj© O 

tjpBtreo 

1 

0.238 

0.424 

0.0281 

I 

1.000 

0.268 

0.049 

0.039 

0,243 

0 . 175 I 

0.365 

0.053 

0.498 

0.402 

0.112 

0.006 

0.030 

! 

0.193 

1 

1 

j xaD^Siaa 

8.566 

15J263 

1.000 

35.959 

9.637 

1.777 

1.409 

8.750 

6.289 

13.125 

1.892 

17.924 

14.454 

4.034 

0.215 

1.065 

6.938 

1 

j ■BupxiaSJv 

0.561 

1.000 

0.065 

2.356 

0,631 

0.116 

0.092 

0.573 

0,412 

0.860 

0.124 

1.174 

0.947 

0.264 

0.014 

1 0.070 

0.455 

1 

) 

J ^neraaao 

I.OOO 

1.782 

0.117 

4.198 

1.125 

0.207 

j 

1 0.164 

1.021 

0.734 

1.532 

0.221 

2.092 

1.687 

0.471 

0.025 

0.124 

0.810 

i 

1 

Unit 

of Currency j 

i 

Rdciismatk 

Paper peso 

Fmnc 

j Dollar 

1 Crown 

Piastre 

Franc 

Piastre ( 2 ) 

SiiiUing 

Pengb 

Rupee 

I,ira 

Yen 

Florin 

Zloty 

I,eu 

Crown 

Gold Franc 

i 

§ 

o 

Germany. 

Argentina. 

Belgium. 

Canada . 

United Slates . . . 

Denmark . ... 

Sweden. 

Egypt ........ 

France. 

Indo-Clima. 

Great Britain .... 

Hungary. 

India. 

Italy. 

Japan ... . 

Netlierlands. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

C 2 eclioslovakia .... 

Former I/atin monetary 
union 13 ) .... 
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tS 

& 
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Prof. A3 ;^SSA.ndro Brizi, Segretario generate d^VIsiituto, Direttorfi fesponsdbih, 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 




MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany^ Austria^ Hungary^ Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I = excellent^ 2 =« good^ 3 = average^ 4 *= bad^ 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent^ 70 good., 
60 ~ fairly good, 50 =* average, 30 = bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 — good, 3 = average, 2 =* bad, 1 — very bad; Netherlands: go — excellent, 70 « good, 60 =* fairly good, 
50 = below average; (I. S. S. R.: 3 =* good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 
I = bad; Canada: 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition zvhich promises a normal yield, -— For other 
countnes the system of the Institute is employed: 100 =* crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF CEREALS 

Wheat. — In Europe several countries have revised their provisional esti¬ 
mates but the consequent modifications are practically negligible. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia has considerably increased its estimate from 66 to 73 million bushels, 
thus joining the already large ranks of the countries that have in 1933 registered 
the largest crop of the last ten 3^ears, ranks that include Austria, France, Oer 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden. Taking into 
account these revisions, total European production in 1933 has increased by 
8 million bushels over the estimate of the previous month. 

In North America the final data for the United States shows a slight increase 
of about 10 million bushels on the preceding estimate; revised data for 1932 
mdicate also an increase of ig million bushels on the previous estimate. A 
slight increase in Canadian production, of which the final figures will be estab¬ 
lished next month, is also expected. In Africa Algeria has made an apprec¬ 
iable modification in its provisional estimate, raising it from 28 to 30 million 
bushels : the Union of South Africa, on the other hand, announces a reduction 
from 10.7 to 9.4 million due to the serious drought damage. Lastl^^ for the 
two great exporting countries of the southern hemisphere there are now available 
the first official estimate for Argentina and the third estimate for Australia. 
For Argentina production is estimated at 256 million bushels against 235 last 
3;^ear and 249 on the average of the five years ending 1931-32. The estimate 
of area sown is modified to 19,660,000 acres, an increase of 760,000 on the pre¬ 
vious figure, the yield of the new crop is calculated at 13.1 bushels per acre sown, 
one of the best in recent years. 

On the other hand, due to the bad weather which hindered ripening and 
bringing in of the crop, Australia announces a further decrease of production, 
which was forecast in October at 180 million bushels and reduced in November to 
165 million, is now calculated at 160 million. The new crop is thus much below 
that of last year, which attained 212 million bushels, and scarcely reaches the 
five-year average, which is calculated at 162 million. 


St. 12 Ingl. 
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On the basis of these new estimates and revisions world production of wheat 
is as follows : 


World Wheat Production (i) 

{Million bushels). 


Years 

' Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

U.S.S.R. 

Import¬ 

ing 

countries 

Export¬ 

ing 

countries 

Total 

Average 1923-27 . . . 

920 

323 

1,243 

1.210 

275 

402 

180 

143 

3,381 

694 

1928 .. . 

977 

433 

1,409 

1,504 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3.938 

807 

1939 . 

1,071 

378 

1.449 

1,129 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,453 

694 

1930 . 

915 

446 

1,360 

1,290 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3.715 

989 

1931 . 

974 

462f 

1.435 

1,238 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,672 

• • • 

1932 . 

1,207 

283 

1,490 

1,209 

277 

393 

140 

220 

3,729 


1933 . 

1,258 

435 

1,693 

811 

300 

415 

118 

165 

3.500 



i) Not includinj China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 


l/Est October, when the first forecast gave a total for 1933 of 3,470 million 
bushels, the opinion was expressed that, while susceptible to modifications, 
this estimate would differ to no important degree from the final results while 
the modifications to be made for the separate continents might be relatively 
larger, especially in the southern hemisphere. Though the figures at present 
available are not final for all countries, it would appear that the opinion formed 
was fairly exact. In fact, total world production as calculated on the basis of 
the latest estimates differs by only 30 millions from the October figure while 
the totals for the various continents show fairly important modifications ; in 
the southern hemisphere in particular the estimate for South America is 32 
million bushels higher than previously forecast while that for Oceania shows a 
decrease of about 30 millions. On the whole there is, however, a fairly high 
degree of compensation amongst the separate continental totals and the varia¬ 
tions in total volume of the crop are so small that the statistical position in the 
present season remains in its large lines the same as traced in the Crop Report 
of October and reproduced here. 


World Wheat Position 



World 

exportable 

surpluses 

World 

requirements 

End 

of season 
exportable 
stocks 



(Million bushels) 


1933-34 forecast. 

. 1,105 

525 

580 

1932-33. 

. 1,321 

629 

692 

i 93?-32 .: . . . 

. i» 3 S 7 

799 

588 

1930-31. 

. 1,388 

824 

564 

1929-30. 

. 1,180 

628 

502 

1928-29. 

. i >435 

923 

512 

1927-28. 

. 1,128 

809 

3x9 

1926-27 . 

. 1,076 

827 

249 
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The heavy fall in world exportable supplies, of which the total is reduced this 
season to almost normal proportions, would constitute without doubt a factor in re¬ 
covery on the international market for wheat if it had a counterpart in a normal 
demand from importing countries. Such demand appears, however, to be very 
small, due to the abundant crops obtained in almost all the countries that were 
previously the best purchasers from the surplus-producing countries and also to 
the increasing obstacles to international trade. 

The estimate of world requirements made last October at 525 million bushels 
is one of the smallest, if not actually the smallest, recorded for a number of 
years. No new element such as to lead to any appreciable modification of this 
figure has been introduced up to the present though the data of world exports 
in the first quarter of the current season reproduced below do not show any 
marked decrease with respect to last year. 

World wheat net exports {including ftotir in terms of wheat) 

(milliou bushels). 


August. 

1933-34 

■ • • 45 

1932-33 

41 

1931-32 

60 

1930-31 

77 

1929-30 

71 

September. 

. . . 4^ 

49 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

. . . 44 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November. 


54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 


59 

64 

59 

50 

January ....... 


61 

62 

54 

48 

February . 


62 

73 

70 

45 

March. 


62 

74 

.67 

50 

April. 


40 

70 

62 

42 

May. 


53 

67 

81 

50 

June. 


42 

59 

67 

51 

July. 

... ... 

45 

45 

52 

53 

Total Season . 

• ‘ {*) 535 

620 

799 

824 

628 

Total August-October . 

• • • 137 

151 

218 

235 

188 

Percentage. 

. . . 26% 

25% 

27 % 

29 % 

30 % 


(*) Forecast. 


It must, in fact, be noted that on the one hand the European demand was 
sustained in the first months of the season by the delay in bringing in the crop 
in several countries due to the cold, rainy summer and on the other hand the 
proportion of the imports that has not entered into consumption but has remained 
in storage at the ports of entry is larger than last year. 

Prices in the first part of the season tended to be very weak, falling to a level 
in mid-December lower than that of December 1932, which was the lowest of 
recent years. Despite these low prices there was no recovery in demand. 
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From this montli the international markets will begin to feel the influence 
of the first reports on the extent and condition of autumn vSowing and, if this 
information is of a character to provoke a reversal of the downward tendency 
that has till now prevailed there might follow a growth of international trade. 

The United States have just announced that winter sowings have been 
reduced by 1.7 million acres, 4 % on those of last year, a reduction that is 
not so heavy as envisaged in the restriction planned by the Government. Crop 
condition on i December was somewhat better than at the same date last year. 

In the greater part of Europe and in the U. S. S. R. sowings were made under 
almost normal conditions but in several countries there was a certain delay due 
to the bad weather in autumn and it was feared that the cold and frosts in a num¬ 
ber of countries and the excessive rains in others would cause losses to the new 
crop. Crop condition in India, where development is already advanced, is 
generally satisfactory and better than last year. 

Rye. — The revisions in Czechoslovakia and Eatvia and in the United 
States do not cause any serious modifications in the provisional date for Europe 
and North America The new estimate for Argentina indicates a production 
very much below that of last year. 


World Production of Rye (i) 
(million bushels). 



Uurope 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Total 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1923-27. 

.807 

^33 

1) 

S76 

-’) 937 

1928. 

. 905 

51 

10 

966 

760 

1929 . 

. 941 

47 

5 

993 

803 

1930 . 

. 925 

67 

5 

997 

929 

1931 . 

. 776 

39 

10 

825 

... 

1932 . 

. 933 

49 

14 

996 

, ... 

1933. 

...... 984 

26 

II 

1,021 



(r) ICxcluding U.S.S.R., China and Turkey. — (2) 1925-27. 

World production of rye, excluding the U. S. S. R., is thus confirmed to be 
larger than in recent years. 

Barley. — Various European countries have revised their provisional esti¬ 
mates but for the most part only small corrections are involved; the increase by 
7 millions in the figure for Czechoslovakia may in particular be noted. 

The modification in the final estimate of the crop in the United States is also 
small. A relatively considerable increase in production is indicated in the case 
of Algeria. 

The first estimate of Argentina gives a very high figure, 10 % above that of 
last year and ahnost double the five-year average. 
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World Production of Barley (i) 

(million bushels). 



Europe 

North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

S. America 
and Oceania 

total 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1933-27 . . 

• • 643 

276 

262 

96 

37 

1,314 

2) 239 

1938. 

• • 744 

473 

230 

II5 

37 

1,599 

262 

1939. 

00 

3S6 

266 

II9 

' 33 

1,630 

331 

1930. 

• • 758 

44 X 

00 

96 

32 

i >575 

313 

1931 . 

. . 689 

271 

248 

106 

37 

1,351 


1932. 

M 

00 

381 

353 

no 

46 

1,571 

... 

1933 (Preliminary) . 

. . 770 

221 

24S 

loi 

50 

1,390 

• « * 


(i) Kxduding U.S.S.R,, Cliina and Turkey. — (2) 1925-27. 


Despite the slight increase with reference to last month in the total of world 
barle}^ production, excluding the U. S. S. R., the 1933 crop is a small one conse¬ 
quent on the very poor outturn in North iVmerica. 

Oats. — The various corrections in the crop results announced by several 
Riuropean countries leave the total production of this continent practically un¬ 
changed. The United States have made a slight increase in the preceding esti¬ 
mate. The forecast of the Argentine crop indicates a mediocre one. 

World Production of Oats (i) 

(million bushels of 32 lb.). 



Europe 

North 

America 

Asia and 
Africa 

S. America 
and Oceania 

total 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1923-27 . . . 

. . . 1,715 

1,702 

41 

76 

3,534 

2) 942 

1928. 

. . 1,881 

1.798 

41 

96 

3,816 

1,135 

1929. 

. . 2,060 

1.419 

48 

103 

3.630 

1,084 

X 930 . 

• • 1,709 

1,722 

4S 

96 

3.575 

r.145 

1931.- 

- • 1,695 

1.467 

41 

103 

3.306 

... 

f 932 . 

. . 1,881 

1.653 

41 

103 

3.678 

... 

1933 (Preliminary) . . . 

. . 1,939 

1.053 

41 

. 83 

3.106 

, . . 


(i) Rxcluding U.S.SR., Cliiua and Turkey. — (2) 1925-27 

As for barley, world production of oats (excluding the U. S. S. R.) has been 
small due to the extremely poor crop obtained in North America, 


G. Caponk* 















CEREALS 


Bulgana : Abundant tainfall and relatively wami weather in November favoured 
the germination of winter cereals, the sowing of 'which had been nearly finished in 
the latter half of the month. Tillage for spring sowing had begun. 

Estonia ; The frozen soil at the beginning of November was rapidly covered 
with a snow cover, which, however, owing to the variable weather, did not last long. 


France: November was rainy, especially in the South, where sowings were restricted 
and where the wheat has suffered from excessive moisture. A very large fall in 
temperature with frosts occurred in the West, the Paris basin, the North, Bast and 
Bast‘Centre, during the first ten days of December; sowings were checked nearly 
everywhere and the growth of the last sowings effected towards the end of November 
was very slow ; towards lo December, the persistent cold began to cause some auxiety. 
In the South-west especially in the Garonne valley, weather conditions were very 
favourable to the sowing and sprouting of cereals. 

The cereal situation towards lo December was on the whole satisfactory. Hardly 
any appreciable variations took place in the extent of sowing. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales the open weather 
lias encouraged the growth of autumn-sown com which has germinated well and pre¬ 
sents a healthy and vigorous appearance. The weather during the greater part of 
November was open and favourable for agricult'ural operations. Considerable progress 
was made with cultivation and sowing and at the end of the month all work was web 
forw^ard. In Scotland the autumn sowing of wheat was praticaly completed in most 
districts by the middle of November; the plants are growing strongly and look 
exceptionally well. 

Greece : According to the Ministry of i^riculture so-wing of winter ctops were 
carried out under good conditions and were completed at the end of November through¬ 
out the country. It is estimated that the areas sown this year will be lo % larger 
than those of last year. 

Hungary: During the two weeks from 7 to 21 November the weather was 
characterized by generally normal temperatures and by precipitation above the average. 
The rainy weather hindered the work of sowing winter cereals which, at the end of 
the period considered, had not everywhere been completed. 

Sowings efiected early have germinated well and are growing satisfactorily; 
those effected late ate thin and are growing slowly. 

Italy: Excessive rains appreciably hindered operations in November. Sowings 
of winter cereals were carried out imder unfavourable conditions and were backward; 
in some areas they had to be suspended. Germination was generally, however, regular, 
and, despite excessive moisture and cold, condition of the young plants was satisfactory. 

Severe temperatures have, however, hindered wheat sown too late. 



Cereals. 


Countries 

t) Area 

t) Production 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1933/33 

Average 

1927 

0/ 

1933/34 

1933 

1933.^34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

% 

1933/34 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1932 

1932/ 

1933 
= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

== 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 


WHBA.T. 


Germany .... 

5.^ 

5,635 

4,460 

101.7 

128.4! 

123.495 

110,299 

81.5941 

205.820 

183.828 

135.9871 

112.0 

Austria. 

547 

536 

512 

101.9 

106.8 

10.435 

7,405 

7,134 

17.391 

12,342 

11,890 

14,754! 

140.9 

Belgium .... 

366 

386 

390 

94.9 

94.q 

8,171 

9,226 

8,853 

13,617 

15,376 

88.6 

Bulgaria .... 

3,051 

3,078 

2,841 

99.1 

107.4 

35,315 

30,332 

29.474 

58.858 

50,553 

49.1231 

116.4 

’^Denmark . , . 

260 

245 

259 

105.8 

100.3 

6,598 

6.44C 


10,997 

10,7331 


Spain. 

11,047 

11,249 

10,880 

98.2 

101.5 

79,164 

110,526 

84.3^ 

131,937 

184,206 

140,56^ 

7i.6 

Estonia .... 

155 

128 

82 

121.5 

190.0, 

1.395 

1,251 

810 

2,324 

2.085 

1,350 

111.5 

♦Irish Free State . 

52 

21 

28 

243.1 

183.1 

498 

680 


831 

1,133 


Finland .... 

65 

59 

4! 

111.7 

160.1 

959 

890 

578 

1,598 

1,483 

963 

i67.8 

France. 

13,359 

13,429 

13,096 

99.5 

102.0 

203,202 

200,117 

166,429 

338,663 

333,522 

277,376 

101.5 

Engl, and Wales. 

1.660 

1,288 

1,381 

128.9 

120.2 

35.258 

24,752 

26,844 

58,763 

41,253 

44,740 

142.4 

Scotland .... 

78 

52 

56 

149.8 

139.5 

2.083 

1.344 

1,299 

3,472 

2,240 

2,165 

155.0 

♦N. Ireland . . . 

6 

3 

4 

188.9 

139.9 

73 

98 


121 

163 

... 

Greece. 

1,732 

1.480 

1,338 

117.1 

129.4 

17,148 

(2,158 

7.011 

28,580 

20,263 

11,685 

141.0 

Hungary .... 

3.936 

3.793 

4,014 

103.8 

98.0 

54.088 

38,678 

48,963 

90,146 

64,462 

81.603 

139.8 

Italy i) .... 

12,568 

12,185 

12,031 

103.1 

104.5 

178,582 

166,155 

136,684 

297.631 

276,920 

227,802 

107.5 

Eatvia. 

309 

255 

170 

121,1 

182.1 

4,035 

3,175 

1,791 

6,725 

5,292 

2,984 

127.1 

lyithuania.... 

499 

509 

436 

97.9 

114.3 

5,236 

5,654 

4,871 

8.727 

9,423 

8,118 

92.6 

lyuxemburg . . . 

33 

31 

28 

108.2 

117.1 

508 


305 

846 

719 

508 

117.6 

Malta. 

10 

10 

9 

lOl.O 

(04.4 

183 

181 

175 

305 

301 

291 

101.2 

Norwav. 

28 

28 

28 

iOl.O 

99.2 

462 

450 

416 

770 

749 

693 

102.7 

Netherlands. . . 

332 

297 

150 

111.7 

221 .7| 

8,924 

8.217 

3,812 

14,874 

13,694 

6.3^ 

108.6 

Poland. 

4,186 

4,265 

3,727 

98.1 

112,3 

41,006 

29.684 

42,206 

58,342 

49,472 

70,343 

138.1 

Portugal .... 

1,463 

1,123 



8.924 

10,883 

6,795 

14,825 

18,138 

11,325 

81.7 

Rumania . . . 

7,701 

7,091 

7,694 

1*08.6 

ioo.i 

68,344 

33,322 

69.373 

113,904 

55.536 

115,620 

205.1 

Svs’eden. 

799 

746 

605 

107.1 

132.1 

16.711 

15.900 

10,862 

27,851 

26.500 

18,102 

105.1 

Switzerland 2). . 

185 

181 

176 

102.1 

105.1 

3,832 

3,241 

3.335 

6,386 

5,402 

5.559 

118.2 

Czechoslovakia . 

2,271 

2,064 

1,949 

100.0 

116.5 

43,738 

32.242 

29.377 

72,895 

53,736 

48,961 

135.7 

Yugoslavia . . . 

5.137 

4,820 

4,991 

106.6 

102.9| 

57,950 

32,067 

52,078 

96,581 

53,444 

86.795 

180.7 

Total Europe . . 

§) 77.245 

75,058 

72,208 

102.9 

I07.d 

1,009,148 

888,581 

825,411 

1,681,831 

1,480,939 

1375,656 

113.6 

♦U.S.S.R, . .©) 

28,058; 

32,337 

22,107 

86.8 

126.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Canada . 

25,991 

27,182 

24.587 

95.6 

105.7 

163,093 

273.000 

251,149 

271,821 

455,000 

418,582 

59.7 

United States 

28,400 

35,300 

39,333 

80.5 

72.2 

210.600 

285.420 

372,499 

351,000 

475,700 

620,832 

73.8 

19,100 

21.900 

20,307 

87.2 

94.1^ 

105,840 

161,040 

152.196 

176,400 

268.400 

253,661 

65.7 

Mexico. 

1.179 

1,104 

1,321 

106.8 

89.3 

7,052 

5,795 

7,431 

11.753 

9,658 

12,385 

121.7 

Total North Amer. 

74,670 

85,486 

85,548 

873 

57,5 

486,585 

725,255 

783375 

! 810,974 

1,208,7581 

1,305,460 

67.1 

Korea. 

794 

793 

866 

100.0 

91.6 

4,983 

4,983 

5,194 

8,304 

8.305 

8,657 

lOO.O 

India. 

32,992 

33.803 

32.062 

97.6 

102.9 

211,725 

202,138 

201,824 

352.875 

336,896 

336,373 

104.7 

Japan ..... 

1,500 

1,247 

1,201 

120.3 

124.9 

23,158 

18,802 

18,114 

38596 

31336 

30,189 

123.2 

Syria andUebanon 

1.177 

1.191 

1,182 

98,8 

99.5 

7315 

6,173 

8,6311 

12,191 

10,382 

14,385 

117.4 

Turkey . 

6.419 

8.555 

6.663 

75.0 

963 

48.502 

42,682 

48.827 

80,835 

71,135 

81,376 

113.6 

Told Asia . . , 

42,882 

45,589 

' 41,974 

94.1 

1022 

295,683 

274.834 

252,5P(/ 

492,801 

458,054 

470,980 

107,6 

Algeria. 

Sgypt . 

4,001 

1.426 

3,736 

1,762 

f 3.718 

: 1,606 

107.1 

80.9 

107.6 

88.8 

41.5' 

18,288 

23,971 

17,542 

31.552 

18,007 

25324 

30,479 

39.951 

29.236 

52,586 

30,012 

42,539 

104.2 

76,0 

Eritrea s), . . . 

9 

15 

21 

58.3 

66 

88 

20 

110 

147 

33 

75.0 

Kenya 3 ). . . . 

41 

30 

1 67 

135.9 

61.4 

334 

127 

391 

557 

212 


263.0 

French Morocco . 

3,026 

' 2.713 

^ 2,695 

111.5 

112 . 3 ' 

15,172 

16,782 

15,738 

25,286 

27,970 

26,229 

90.4 

Tunis . 

1,754 

2,392 

: 1,802 

73.3 

97.4j 

5.512 

10,472 

7,015 

9,186 

17,453 

11,692 

52.6 

T(^al Africa. . . 

10,257 

10,648 

: 9,909 

96.3 

103,51 

63,343 

76,563 

66,695 

105,569 

' 127,604 

111,156 

82.7 

Argentina. . . . 

4 ) 19.662 

4 ) "19.791 

4 ) 20.505 

99.4 

95.9 

153.707 

141,228 

149.511 

256,173 

i 235,376 

1 249.180 

108.8 

♦Uruguay .... 

1,234 

947 

1,074 

130.2 

114.9 

7,138 



11,897 


Un. of South Afr. 

1,401 

1,556 

1.137 

90.1 

12331 

5,622 

6.376 

5,586 

9,37C 

1 10,62/ 

' 9,305 

88.2 

Australia .... 

14300 

15,347 

15.000 

94.5 

96.7j 

96.000 

127,439 

• 97.078 

160.00C 

1 212,39£ 

1 161,794 

75.3 

Grand Totals . 

§) 240,617 

253,475 

246,281 

94.9 

97.7j 

2410,088 

2,240,276 

. 2,210,146 

1 3,516»71S 

1 3,733,756] 3,683,535 

94.2 


Germany.... 

11,179 

10,996 

Austria .... 

' 977 

944 

fielgium .... 

553 

562 

Bulgaria .... 

523 

544 

♦Ucnmark.... 

352 

297 

Spain 

1,458 

1,516 


RYB, 


11,434 

101,7 

97.8 

192.405 

184.385 

934 

103,5 

104.6 

17,957 

13,651 

567 

98.4 

97.5i 

1233! 

13,251 

549 

96.1 

953, 

6,084 

5,676 

379 

1 118.4 

92,9, 


4,892 

' 1,588 

96.2 

91,8 

11,192 

14,507 


166,978;] 

343,5811 

329,2611 

298,177 

104,3 

11,168 

32,066 

24,377 

19,942 

131.5 

11,904, 

22,019! 

23,662! 

21,257 

93.1 

5.110. 

10,865 

10,136 

9,126 

107.2 

5,476 


8.736 

9,778 


12,151 

I '19,986 

25.905 

21,699 

‘ 77.2 


15L4 

146.3' 

92.3, 

119.8 

‘93.9 

172.2 

ieb ' 
122.1 

131.3 

160.3 ^ 

244.6 
110.5 

130.7 

225.4 

107.5 

166.7 
104.6- 
111.0 
234.1 

97.2 

130.9 
98.5, 

153.9 

114.9 

148.9 
111,3 
/22.3 


64.9 

56.5 

69.5 

94.9 ' 

62,1 

95.9 

104.9 

127.8 

84.7 
993 

im 

101.6 

93.9 

329.7 

85.5 
96.4 

78.6 

95.0 

102.8 


100.6 

98.9 

95.5 


115.2 

160.8 

103.6 

1I9.I 

m 

































CotJNTWES 

f) Area 

f) Production 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

0 / !933 

1933/34 

1933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1927/28 

toi 93 i /32 

X933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 
to 1931 

xgzytaB 
to 1931/32 

0 / ^933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 
= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1932 

1933 / 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

=100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Fstonla .... 

373 

364 

351 

102.7 

106.3 

4,680 

3,983 

3,664 

8.358 

7.113 

6,543 

117.5 

127.7 

Finland . . . 

563 

538 

533 

104.6 

I05.fi 

7,855 

7,261 

6,719 

14,027 

12.966 

11.998 

108.2 

116.9 

France. 

1,714 

1,732 

1.853 

98.9 

92.5 

20,562 

18,971 

18,190 

36,718 

33,m 

32,482 

108,4 

II3.0 

Greece. 

191 

163 

142 

117.0 

134.1 

1,823 

1,472 

920 

3.255 

2,629 

1,643 

123.8 

198.0 

Hungary .... 

1,674 

1.553 

1,582 

107.8 

t05.fi 

20,424 

16,969 

15,283 

36.471 

30,301 

27,291 

120.4 

133.6 

, Italy 1 ) . . . . 

285 

288 

306 

98.9 

93.2 

3,805 

3,535 

3,587 

6.794 

6,313 

6,40^ 

107.6 

106.1 

-Latvia. 

637 

593 

618 

107.5 

103.2 

7,828 

6,61M 

5.392 

13,979 

11,793 

9,629 

118.5 

145.2 

Lithuania . , , 

1,210 

1,194 

1,194 

101.3 

101.3 

12.653 

11,653 

11,584 

22,595 

20,808 

20,^ 

108.6 

109.2 

' Lnxemburg. . . 

20 

20 

18 

102.6 

114.7 

' 307 

278 

217 

549 

496 

388 

110.7 

141.6 

Norway .... 

16 

16 

19 

96.2 

83.4 

246 

292 

288 

438 

522 

515 

84.0 

85.2 

Netherlands . . 

406 

410 

476 

99.2 

85.4 

7,665 

7,650 

8.756 

13,688 

13,661 

15,636 

100,2 

87.5 

Poland .... 

14,312 

13,951 

14,120 

102.6 

101.4 

140.876 

134,713 

139.631 

251.565 

240,560 

249.342 

104.6 

100.9 

Portugal .... 

366 

366 

411 



2,024 

3.590 

2,610 

3,615 

6.411 

4.660 

56.4 

77.6 

Rumania .... 

958 

861 

834 

iiu 

ii4.8 

9,753 

5.888 

7.428 

17.417 

10,513 

13,264 

165.7 

131.3 

Sweden .... 

545 

516 

621 

105.7 

87.8 

10,229 

9.573 

8,587 

18,267 

17,094 

15,333 

106.9 

119.1 

Switzerland. . . 

46 

46 

48 

100.8 

95.4 

827 

829 

866 

1.476 

1,481 

1.547 

99.7 

95,4 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.584 

2,569 

2,580 

100.6 

100.1 

45,978 

47,970 

' 36,896 

82,104 

85,661 

65,885 

95.8 

124.6 

Yugoslavia . . . 1 

633 

600 

563 

105.4 

112.5 

5,409 

4,664 

4,162 

9,659 

8,328 

7,431 

116.0 

I3Q.0 

Total Europe . . 

§) 41^3 

40J42 

41,341 

102 J 

99,7 

542,913 

517,365 

482,091 

969,492 

923,867 

860,880 

104.9 

1126 

^ *tJ.S.S,Il, ai) . . 

63,003 

64,402 

64,292 

97.8 

98.0 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Canada .... 

583 

774 

960 

75.3 

60.7 

2,646 

5.005 

7.917 

4,725 

8.938 

14,138 

52.9 

33.4 

United States. . 

2,300 

3.300 

3,254 

69.7 

70.7 

11,872 

22,456 

22,608 

21.200 

40,100 

40,371 

52.9 

52.5 

. fotalNorthAmer. 

2,883 

4.074 

4,214 

70.5 

<55.5 

14,518 

27,461 

30,525 

25,925 

49,038 

54,509 

52.8 

47.5 

Turkey .... 

640 

1 504 

656 

126.9 

97.6 

5.512 

4,718 

5,505 

9,842 

8,425 

9.830 

116.8 

100.1 

Algeria .... 

4 

f 3 

4 

118.6 

96.2 

17 

15 

29 

30 

27 

53 

111.3 

56,2 

Argentina . . . 

4) 1,763 

'4) 1,624 

[ 4) 1,232 

: 108.8 

; 143.4 

5.644 

7,275 

3.999 

10,078 

12,992 

7,141 

77.6 

141.1 

Grand ToTAiis . 

§) 46,513 

^ 46,547 

' 47,447 

99.9 

98.0 

568,604 

556,834 

522,149 

1,015,367 

994,349 

932,113 

102.1 

li 

108.9 


Germany . . , . 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
‘Danemark . . , 

Spain. 

Estonia .... 
♦Irish Free State. 
Finland .... 

France. 

Fogl. and Wales. 
Scotland .... 
*11. Ireland , . . 

Greece. 

'Hungary .... 
Italy ij .... 

l^atvia. 

Xithuania . . . 
Luxemburg. . . 
mita?! .... 
Norway' .... 
tNetherkuds . . 

. Boland .... 
Bflrtugal .... 

; ^umarda .... 
.'Sweden .... 
■Switzerland. , , 

111 ) . . 

i'^^nada ... * 
Ignited states. . 


baiulky. 


3,917 

3.875 

3.799 

iOl.l 

103.1 

76,421 

70,872 

66,7741 

159,214 

147,652 

139,115 

107.8 

114.4 

418 

416 

398 

100.5 

105.1 

8,212 

6,043 

5,615 

17,109 

12,590 

11,698 

135.9 

146.3 

80 

94 

77 

85.8 

103.9 

1.860 

2,256 

1,844 

3,876 

4,701 

3.842 

82.4 

100.9 

577 

568 

601 

101.6 

96.1 

7,934 

6,769 

7,065 

16,529 

14,102 

14,720 

117.2 

112.3, 

860 

854 

887 

100.8 

97.0 


22,247 

22,076 


46,349 

43,993 



4,521 

4,837 

4,516 

93.5 

lOO.I 

*46,582 

63,632 

44.731 

*97,047 

132,569 

93,192 

‘ 73.2 

itiii 

256 

266 

279 

96.3 

91.8 

1,710 

2,212 

2,500 

3,562 

4,608 

5.209 

77.3 

68.4 

117 

103 

120 

113.1 

97.6 


2,388 

2,768 


4.974 

5,768 


f f * - 

314 

308 

280 

101.7 

ii2.q 

*3,629 

3.944 

3,261 

*7,560 

8,218 

6,795 

‘9io 

111.3 

1,796 

1,779 

1,831 

100.9 

98.1 

27,594 

24,008 

24.084 

57.488 

50.017 

50,176 

114.9 

114.6 

751 

961 

I.08I 

78.2 

69.5 

14,134 

17.181 

19,663 

29,447 

35,793 

40.965 

82.3 

71.9' 

60 

69 

105 

87.1 

57.2 

1,277 

1,478 

2,092 

2,660 

3,080 

4.359 

86.4 

61.0 

1 

I 

2 

135.7 

81.9 


26 

39 


53 

81 



550 

519 

481 

1019 

114.2 

“i089 

4,616 

3,288 

*10,601 

9.618 

6.850 

ii6.2 

i54.8 

1,203 

1,160 

1.100 

103.7 

109.4 

16,671 

15.854 

12,977 

34.733 

33,030 

27,037 

105.2 

128.5 

510 

520 

569 

98.1 

89.7 

4,993 

5,456 

5,261 

10,402 

11,367 

10,961 

91.5 

94.9 

456 

457 

432 

99.8 

105.6 

4.298 

4,247 

3.476 

8,955 

8.849 

7,242 

101.2 

123.6 

512 

497 

487 

103.0 

105.1 

5,060 

5.268 

4,626; 

10,541 

10,975 

9,638 

96.0 

109.4 

8 

8 

9 

93.1 

81.3 

116 

104 

123 

242 

216 

256 

112.1 

94.5 

6 

6 

7 

[ 92.1 

84.3 

119 

129 

143 

248 

1 269 

297 

91.9 

833 

142 

137 

141 

103.6 

100.8 

2,282 

2,608 

2,253 

4,754 

5,433 

4.693 

87.5 

101.3 

44 

49 

72 

88.4 

^ 60.5 

1,186! 

1.301 

1.933 

2,471 

1 2.710 

4.027 

91.2 

61;4 

2,928 

2,982 

2,984 

98.2 

98.1 

30,424; 

30,883 

32.640 

63.384 

64,341; 

68.001 

98,5 

93.2 


192 

174 



690 

1,151 

937 

1,438 

2,398 

1,953 

60.0 

73.7 

*4,485 

4,416 

4,676 

i6i.6 

*919 

41,182 

32.345 

41,001 

85,798 

67.387: 

85,421 

127.3 

100.4 

279 

293; 

306 

95.2 

90.9 

4,226 

5,234 

4,939 

8,805 

10,904 

10,29(1 

80.7 

85.6 

17 

17 

17 

98.8 

99.8 

295 

285 

270 

615 

593 

562 

103.8 

109.5 

1,639 

1,759 

1,760 

93.2 

93.1 

29.774 

33,177 

28,228 

62,031 

69,121 

58.809 

89.7 

105.5 

1,059 

1,006 

1,025 

105.3 

103.3 

10,208 

8,631 

8.452 

21.268 

17,982, 

17,609 

118.3 

120.8 

§). 26,720 

. 27,191 

27,207 

98.3 

98.2 

845S66 

349,684 

328,176 

720,778 

728,523 

683,717 

9B.9 

105.4 

711 

' ^ 872 

1,009 

81.6 

70.5 

- 


- 

*- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

3.658 

3,758 

4,728 

97.3 

77.J 

30394 

38,771 

51,665 

63,737 

80,773 

107,637 

J8.9 

59.2' 

. 10,000 

13,300 

11,947 

75.2 

83.7! 

74;928 

144,960 

130,034 

156,100 

302,000 

270,905 

51.7 

574 

13,658 

' 17,058 

, 15,675 

80.1 

82j9 

105,522 

m, 73 l 

181,699 

219,837 

382,773 

378.542 

574 

58.1 















.Countries 

t) Area 

t) Production 

1933 

1933/34 

1933 

1933/33 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

% 

1933 ,'34 

ms 

1933/34 

1932 

m^iss 

Average 
1927 
to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

1933 

1932 

1932/33 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

1927/28 
to 1931/32 

0 / £933 

1933/34 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1932 

1932 / 

1933 

= 100 

Aver. 

== 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Korea ... 

2,501 

2,446 

2,297 

102.3 

108.8 

20,979 

21,161 

18,124 

43,708 

44,086 

37.759 

99.1 

115.8 

Japan . 

1,940 

2,107 

2,198 

92.1 

88.2 

32,152 

3731 6 

37,758 

66,984 

77,744 

78,664 

86.2 

85.2 

Syria a. Lebanon 

739 

794 

824 

93.0 

89.6 

6,045 

4,463 

8,701 

12,594 

9,299 

18,127 

135.4 

69,5 

Turkey . 

3,020 

3,401 

3,266 

88.8 

92.5 

28.660 

25,750 

28,136 

59,710 

53,647 

58.617 

lllJ 

101.9 

Total Asia . . . 

8,200 

8,748 

8,585 

93.7 

95,5 

87,836 

88,690 

92,719 

182,996 

184,776 

193,167 

99.0 

94.7 

Algeria .... 

3,277 

3,339 

3,427 

98.1 

95.6 

15,611 

14,833 

17,277 

32,523 

30.902 

35.995 

105.2 

90.4 

Egypt . 

292 

366 

359 

79.9 

81.5 

4,434 

5.792 

5,340 

9,237 

12,067 

11,126 

76.5 

83.0 

Eritrea .... 

69 

99 

52 

70.0 

132.1 

432 

617 

167 

900 

1,286 

347 

70.0 

259.3 

French Morocco . 

3.439 

3,298 

3,008 

104.3 

114.3 

23.060 

22.630 

21,725 

48,042 

47,W 

45,261 

101.9 

106.1 

Tunis. 

927 

1,507 

1,197 

61.5 

77.4 

2,646 

7,496 

4,010 

5,512 

15,616 

8,355 

35.3 

66.0 

Tota Africa . . 

8,004 

8,609 

8,043 

93.0 

99.5 

46,183 

51,368 

48,519 

96,214 

107,018 

101,084 

89.9 

95:2 

Argentina . . . 

4 ) 1.782 

4) 1.520 

4 ) 1,368 

117.2 

130.2 

16,976 

15,432 

7,803 

35,367 

32,151 

16,2561 

101.0 

217.6' 

•Uruguay .... 

10 

10 

10 

101.0 

104.0 



74 



153 



Grand Toiads . 

§) 58,364 

63,126 

61,878 

92.5 

943 

602,483 

688,905 

658,916 

1,255,192 

1,435,241 

1,372,766 

87.5 

91.4 


OATS. 


Germany .... 

7.863 

8,117 

8,578 

96.9 

91.7 

153.246 

146,613 

143,683 

478,890 

458,163 

449.005 

104.5 

106.7 

Austria .... 

755 

784 

759 

96.8 

99.5 

11.995 

10,020 

9,192 

37,485 

31,312 

28,726 

122.0 

130.5 

Belgium .... 

733 

712 

694 

102.9 

105.6 

16,348 

16,763 

14,894 

51,088 

52,385 

46,544 

97.5 

109.8 

Bulgaria .... 

331 

281 

330 

117.7 

100.4 

3,432 

2,488 

2,348 

10,723 

7.777 

7,339 

137.9 

146,1 

•Denmark.... 

936 

984 

977 

95 1 

95.8 

23,267 

21,650 


11 ,m 

67,655 

'67.8 

’9i.4 

Spain. 

1,599 

1,926 

1.926 

83.0 

83.0 

12.415 

18,309 

13,588 

3^798 

57,215 

42,461 

Estonia .... 

343 

356 

357 

96.2 

95.9 

2,493 

2,869 

2,943 

7,789 

8,966 

9,197 

86.9 

84.7 

•Irish Free State . 

650 

632 

645 

102.8 

100.7 

14,049 

14,100 


43,904 

44,062 

’^4 

... 

Finland .... 

1,110 

1,124 

1,106 

98.7 

100.4 

13,193 

14,759 

13,291 

41,226 

46,122 

41,535 

99.3 

Prance . 

8,366 

8,371 

8.547 

99.9 

97.9 

125,685 

106,221 

106.172 

392,762 

331,938 

331,785 

118.3 

118.4 

Engl, and Wales. 

1.494 

1,580 

1.759 

94.6 

84.9 

27.462 

28,022 

30.863 

85,820 

87,570 

96.446 

98.0 

89.0 

Scotland . . . 

856 

867 

872 

98.7 

98.1 

15,546 

16.710 

14,999 

43,580 

52,220 

46.872 

93.0 

103.6 

*N. Ireland . . . 

288 

286 

305 

loo.a 

94.5 

6.464 

6,014 


20.201 

18,792 



Greece . 

324 

304 

293 

106.8 

110.8 

3.050 

2,325 

1,615 

9.533 

7,266 

5,048 

i3i.2 

\m 

Hungary .... 

572 

578 

649 

99.0 

88.2 

6.973 

6,962 

7.021 

21.791 

21,756 

21,940 

100.2 

99.3 

Italy 1 ) .... 

1,110 

1,103 

1.238 

100.6 

89.6 

12,706 

13,302 

13,036 

39,706 

41.568 

40,733 

95.5 

97.5 

Latvia. 

758 

802 

736 

94.5 

103.0 

7,291 

7,121 

5.941 

22,783 

22.252 

18,565 

102.4 

122.7 

I^thuania . . . 

848 

922 

820 

92.0 

103.5 

7.957 

7.857 

7.^ 

24,865 

24.553 

2-1.469 

101.3 

101,6 

Luxemburg. . . 

69 

69 

72 

100.6 

95.0 

M73 

1,0)8 

951 

3,665 

3,182 

2.970 

115.2 

123.4 

Norway .... 

242 

235 

240 

103.3 

100.9 

3,950 

4,265 

3,879 

12,342 

13,328 

12,12! 

92.6 

101.8 

Netherlands . . 

337 

350 

376 

96.3 

89,8 

6,640 

6.693 

7.165 

20,751 

20,916 

22,392 

99,2 

92.7 

Poland .... 
Portugal .... 

5.444 

5,487 

459 

5,224 

445 

99.2 

104,2 

54.013 

1,164 

52,709 

2.354 

53,999 

1,937 

168,791 

3,636 

164,714 

7,355 

168,747 

6.052 

102.5 

49.4 

fOO.O 

60.1 

Rumania .... 

2,050 

1,956 

2,655 

iois 

77.2 

18,087 

14,169 

22.199 

56,521 

44,276 

69,372 

127.7 

81.5 

Sweden .... 

1,541 

1.579 

1,681 

97.6 

91.7 

20,624 

26,191 

; 24,617 

64.451 

81,845 

76,927 

78.7 

83.8 

Switzerland . . 

40 

41 

49 

98.7 

82.2 

761 

776 

859 

2.377 

2,425 

2.685 

98.0 

883 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,976 

2,020 

2,070 

97.9 

95.5 

34,770 

36,681 

30,540 

108,655 

114,628 

95,437 

94.8 

113.8 

Yugoslavia . . . 

929 

810 

950 

114.8 

97.9 

8.180 

5,935 

' 6,873 

25,563 

18.548 

21,478 

137.8 

119.0 

Total Europe . . 

§) 40,149 

40,833 

42,426 

: 98.3 

94.6 

569,154 

551,132 

540,435 

1,778,591 

1,722,280 

1,688.851 

103.3 

105.3 

Canada .... 

13,529 

13.138 

12,997 

103.0 

104.1 

105.846 

133,131 

130,976 

. 330,769 

416,034 

409,291 

79.5 

80.8 

United States . . 

36,500 

41,400 

39,590 

88.2 

92.2 

231,200 

398,9i2 

379,047 

722,500 

1,246.600 

1.184,522; 

58.0 

61.0 

Total North Arm. 

50,029 

; 54,538 

52,587 

91.7 

95.1 

337,046 

532.043 

510,023 

1,053,269 

1,662,634 

' 1,593,819 

63.4 

66.1 

Syria andLebanon 

28 

\ 28 

35 

101.8 

80.6 

288' 

298 

238 

899 

931 

743 

96.3 

Ul.Q 

Turkey .... 

399 

1 294 

350 

135.6 

113.9 

3,748 

i,m 

2,408 

11.712 

8,681 

7,526 

134.9 

155.6 

Algeria .... 

521 

i 488 

592 

106.9 

88.1 

2,842 

2.786 

4.138 

8,882 

8,707 

12,932 

102.0 

68.7 

French Morocco. 

74 

56 

83 

131.1 

88.6 

668 

405 

673 

2,086 

1,267 

2.105 

164.7 

99.1 

Tunis. 

51 

54 

104 

94.1 

49.0 

441 

617 

789 

1,378 

1,929 

2,466 

71.4 

55.9 

Total Africa . . 

646 

598 

779 

108.3 

82.9 

3S51 

3,808 

5,600 

12,346 

11,903 

17,503 

103.7 

70.6 

Argentina . . . 

4 ) 3.566 

4 ) 3,652 

4) 3,595 

97.6 

99.2 

18,607 

imi 

20,462 

58,147 

69,583 

63.944 

83.6 

90.9 

♦Uruguay .... 

74 

146^ 

150 

119.5 

116.1 
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2,837 


... 

Grand Totals . 

§) 94,817 

99,943 

99,772 

94.9 

95.0 

932,794 

1,112,326 

1,079,166 

2,914,964 

3,476,012 

3,372,386 

83.9 

86.4 


f) The two dales mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively. — * Countries 
not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates 
of p^uction are possessed but those of area are not yet available. — m) Autumn crops, — s) Spring crops. — i) The figures from 1931 have been 
wlculated taking-into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2 ) Including spelt and meslin.”3) European crops only.— 4 ) Area sown, 
— 5 ) Barley and rneslin. 
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Latvia: During the first half of November fluctuations in temperature were 
fairly normal, whereas during the latter half there was a very large fall in temperature, 
precipitation during November was above the nornial. Towards mid-November 
the crop condition of winter rye was average in 22.4 % of correspondents’ replies, 
above the average in 74.8 % and below it in 2.8 %. The corresponding figures for 
winter wheat were : 29.9 %, 66.4 % and 3.7 %. 

Lithuania: During November weather conditions favoured the sowing of 
winter cereals, which load been completed at the end of October in good condition. 
At mid-November, the soil was frozen under snow. A fairly low temperature (— looto 
—150 c), was maintained without comsiderable change until the end of the month. 
Precipitation was not very large. Germination was regular. 

Rumania : In the third week of November the weather permitted a continuation 
of sowings of winter cereals. Temperature fell sharply in the last week of November, 
the soil froze and in many areas there was a fall of snow. 

Barly sowings germinated normally and developed well. The areas sown to winter 
cereals up to 15 November are officially estimated as follows : winter wheat: 3,818,000 
acres (against 4,813,000 and 4,296,000 at the same date in 1932 and 1931 respectively) 
winter rye 532,000 (582,000; 521,000); winter barley 99,000 (136,000; 144,000). To 
enable these figures to be properly interpreted it should be noted that they do not re¬ 
present the results of the whole autumn sowing season and that, owing to the diffe¬ 
rence in method of estimate, they are not comparable with the final date for preced¬ 
ing years, 

Czechoslovakia : The revised figure of spelt production this year is 15,400 centals, 
a decrease of 30.8 % on last year (22,300) and an increase of 109 % compared with the 
average of the preceding five years (7,400)- 

The figure for mixed grain is 274,000 centals, a decrease of 4.2 % on last 
year (286,000) and of 9.9 % compared with the average of the preceding five 
years (304,000). 

Yugoslavia: The abundance of rain during November did not hinder work for 
the winter sowings. The wet ground was, in fact, favourable for preparatory work 
for the winter sowings, which, thanks to adequate warmth and soil moisture, came up 
under good conditions. 

During November snow fell abundantly in the mountains; towards the end of 
the month the plains also had a snow cover and temperature fell considerably. 

U. S. S. R. : In the latter half of November and the first decade of December 
cold weather predominated and in many districts there were exceptionally severe falls 
of temperature. Toward the end of the first decade of December snow covered almost 
the whole territory of the Union save Transcaucasia and the southern parts of Central 
Asia. In the west the snow cover attained a depth of 3.5 cm. (1-2 inches); a depth 
of up to 12 cm. (5 inches) was noted in the Moscow region, in the Middle Volga and in 
the more northerly regions, where 20 cm. (8 inches) was attained. The snow-cover 
was uniform. 

Argentina : The first official estimates are now available. Por wheat a production 
8,8 % above that of last year and 2.8 % above the five-year average is expected: 
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Given the increase of 741,000 acres in the estimate of area sown to 19,670,000 acres, 
the yield is calculated at 7.9 centals (14.0 bushels) per acre, one of the best imit 
yields recorded in recent years. Of the other cereals only barley shows a large outturn, 
while rye and oats show a small outturn. 

United States : On 29 November rains were needed rather generally in the winter 
wheat States, especially in the West, where much wheat had not yet germinated. Con¬ 
dition was good in the Ohio Valley and the plant was well rooted but many plants 
were small. In the western two-thirds of Kansas little progress was made but 
condition in the eastern third ranged from fair to good. Further sowing had been 
delayed in California, awaiting additional rains. In the week ended on 6 December 
precipitation was generally insufficient in the l^ast. Crop condition was fair to good 
in the Ohio Valley but moisture was needed in Western parts. In the Western belt 
rains were beneficial but more were needed. On the Pacific Coast night frosts stopped 
growth in part but rains were beneficial in others. In the following week a cold 
wave occurred but Httle damage was reported. 

Cyprus : It was reported in mid-November that wheat sowing had been delayed 
by drought. Barley sowing on dry land was progressing but rain wsls urgently re¬ 
quired. 

Japan : Favoured by the weather, germination of barlej" and oats was regular. 

Syria and Lebanon : The rains in October allowed sowing to be made under 
normal or good conditions in Tatakia, Lebanon and Jebel Druze. 

Algeria : There was rain in mid-November in the centre and east permitting sowing 
to be made in excellent conditions in Oran and in average conditions in Algiers, where 
thelandsprepared were also fully sown. On the other hand the department of Cons¬ 
tantine had a quite insufficient precipitation, especially in the eastern and southeast¬ 
ern districts where sowings were carried out with great difficulty. 

Sprouting was regular in the majority of areas in Algiers, where condition of the 
sowings was satisfactory save in the case of the earlier sowings, which were infested 
by weeds. Drought hindered sprouting of October sowings in Oran and made germi¬ 
nation difficult and irregular in the east and southeast of Constantine. 

Cyrenaica : Preparatory work for the autumn sowings was carried out under 
good conditions ; the autumn rains were late this year and delayed the sowings so 
that forecasts are not xery satisfactory. In some areas the seed was put in dry soil 
and the damage caused by birds is considerable. 

Egypt: Early sowing of wheat began slightly late in Lower and Middle Egypt 
owing to delay in the opening of late bolls in the cotton crop and consequent retention 
of the cotton sticks. Early sowings terminated about the middle of the month. 
General sowings continue over half the area in Lower Eg3q)t and one-third in Middle 
Egypt being sown so far. In Upper Egypt the area sown exceeds 75 % of the 
area devoted to the crop. Germination and growth are satisfactory. Sowing of 
barley was over in early areas and was stili progressing in normal areas. Germin¬ 
ation and growth were satisfactory. 

Tunisia: The rains of the first half of November in the centre and south and 
in the second half of the month throughout the country favoured sowings, which 
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spiouted vigorously ever3rwliere after the beginning of the rains. At the end of No¬ 
vember sowings were still late in the north, especially amongst the natives, and had 
begun to suffer from the excessive moisture; in the centre they were almost at an 
end and, though the lack of rains had not till then pennitted normal sowings, the si¬ 
tuation had been restored ; in the south the winds in the second half of the month 
caused further desiccation of the ground and sowings weie slowed down. Such 
sowings as were made generally sprouted under good conditions. 

Union of South Africa : The reduction in the November estimate of wheat pro¬ 
duction with respect to the previous estimate was due to the conthiuance of the drought 
during October. Reductions were recorded throughout the Union. Beneficial rains 
fell in parts of the southwestern and south coast districts of Cape Province and were 
of considerable value to growing crops. Most farmers in these districts were busy 
harvesting. 

Australia (Telegram of 15 December) : In Western Australia harvesting is in 
full swing and results are better than expected. In South Australia and Victoria 
damage is reported consequent on excessive rain ; district reports vary but an average 
yield is expected. In New South Wales the weather has been very unfavourable, ex¬ 
cessive rain having damaged the crop and rather poor yields being expected. 


MAIZE 

Frame ; As was expected the crop is distinctly small and scarcely larger than 
that of last year; it is, however, much above the very small crops of the last decen- 
nium. 

The results of the millet and buckwheat crops are as follows :— 



1933 1932 Average 

1927-31 

% 

1932 

= 100 

1933 

Aver, 
« 100 


Area (000 acres) 



Buckwheat . 
Millet .... 

. . • * 778 814 820 

— • • 33 33 40 

95-5 

99-3 

94.8 

81.7 


Production (000 centals) 



Buckwheat . 
Millet .... 

. , . . 6,705 8,223 7,925 

. . . . iSo 220 252 

81.5 

81.8 

84.6 

71-5 


Hungary: Toward 20 November harvesting was terminated in the majority of 
departments. Due to the rainy weather there were, however, areas where harvesting 
was still in progress at the date indicated. Quality is generally poor this year. 

Yugoslavia ; Abundant rainfall during the last ten days of October and the whole 
of Novem^r, that is, during the period of harvesting of maize, have had an unfav¬ 
ourable influence on the quality of the product, the moisture content of which is fairly 
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high. Prices of new crop maize are for this reason less firm and have a tendancy to fall 
in relation to those of old crop maize, which is in good demand by foreign purchasers. 

Egypt: Harvesting of normal nili maize areas in Lowr Bgypt is in progress. In 
Upper Bgypt, however, harvesting has begun in early areas only. The infestation by 
aphis, which has spread throughout late areas in bower Egypt causing appreciable 
damage and increasing the number of plants without grain, ^has now diminished. 
The damage had spread generally in Middle Egypt, where the crop is expected to 
decrease greatly. The average yield of the whole crop is about 6 % below normal. 


Maize, 



Area 

PRODUCTION 




Aver- 

% X933 



Average 



Average 

% 1933 

Countries 

1933 

1932 




1933 

1932 

1927 

1933 

1932 

1927 






to 1931 

1932 

Aver- 



to 1931 



to 1931 

1932 

Aver- 






age 








age 





— 100 








S=3 lOO 



1 1,000 acres 



j 1,000 centals 

1 1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 


= 100 

Austria . . 

160 

165 

145 

97.3 

110.9 

3,049 

2,914 

2,639 

5.445 

5,204 

4,712 

104.6 

115.6 

Bulgaria 

1,762 

1,829 

1,726 

96.3 

102.1 

22.996 

23,246 

16,098 

41,064 

41,511 

28.747 

98.9 

142.8 

Spain , . . 

1,059 

1.102 

1,053 

96.0 

100.5 

12,362 

15,280 

14,245 

22,076 

27,286 

25.438 

80.9 

86.8 

France . . 

839 

840 

848 

99.9 

98.9 

9.245 

9,025 

11,031 

16,509 

16,116 

19,699 

102.4 

83.8 

Greece. . . 

1 ) 687 

654 

521 

105.0 

131.7 

I) 4,206 

4,707 

3,386 

1 ) 7.511 

8,406 

6,046 

89.4 

124.2 

Hungary . 

2,862 

2,905 

2,670 

98.5 

107.2 

38,951 

53,617 

34,016 

69,556 

95,746 

60,743 

72.6 

114.5 

T*n1v 9 \ i 

3,189 

3,255 

3,446 

98.0 

92.6 

52,530 

61,885 

47,773 

93,804 

110,510 

85,309 

84.9 

110.0 

Ainiy 2 ) j 

342 

322 

230 

106.1 

148.4 


4,569 

2.199 


8,159 

3,926 

• *, 

* 

♦Poland . , 

225 

240 

227 

94.1 

99.3 


2,331 

2,018 

^ 

4,163 

3,603 

t V t 

_ 

Rumania. . 

11,928 

11,803 

11,195 

101.1 

106,6 

103.618 

I32.I23 

102,555 

185.032 

235,934 

183,134 

78.4 

101.0 

Switzerland, 

2 

3 

3 

98.7 

86.7 

60 

62 

75 

106 

no 

135 

96.4 

78.9 

Czechoslov.. 

316 

331 

347 

95.5 

91.1 

3,093 

6,819 

5,248 

5,522 

12.176 

9,371 

45.4 

58.9 

Yngoplavia. 

6,468 

6,488 

5,893 

99.7 

109.8 

80393 

105,667 

65,007 

143,916 

188,692 

116.083 

76.3 

124.0 

Canada . . 

137 

130 

143 

05.4 

95.7 

2.608 

2,832 

2,908 

4,658 

5,057 

5.192 

92.1 

89.7 

United Stat. 

102,200 

108,700 

100,519 

94.0 

101.7 

1,304.900 

1.627.900 

1,406,123 

2,330,200 

2,907.000 

2,510,933 

80.2 

92.8 

Syria & Eeb. 

66 

61 

96 

109.8 

69.3 

3 } 593 

759 

1,091 

3 ) 1.059 

1,355 

1.948 

78.1 

54,3 

Turkey . 

864 

830 

798 

104.1 

108.2 

9,921 

9,414 

9,396 

17,716 

16,810 

16,779 

105.4 

105.6 

Algeria . . 

20 

20 

24 

98.0 

83.7 

110 

122 

146 

197 

217 

260 

90.5 

75.6 

Egypt, . . 

1,639 

2,043 

2,071 

80.2 

79.2 

30,468 

42,591 

42,314 

54,407 

76,055 

75,561 

71.5 

1 72.0 

Eritrea . . 

10 

7 

18 

133.3 

56.3 

88 

66 

138 

157 

118 

247 

133.3 

63.7 

Kenya 4 ) . 

132 

164 

195 

80.5 

67.6 

2,188 

2.279 

2,584 

3.908 

4,070 

4.614 

96,0 

; 84.7 

Tunis 5). . 

37 

44 

41 

83.3 

89.7 

143 

121 

117 

256 

217 

209 

118.2 

; 122.6 

Totals. . , 

184^77 

1«,874 

181,752 

93.0 

102.0 

1,081,722 

2.101,429 

1 , 766,890 

1 

I 

«9 

9.752,990 

3 . 155.160 

80.0 

95.2 


* Countries not included in the totals. — s) Spring crop (maggengo). — i) Summer crop (cinquantino). — i) Calculated, 
nno£Bcial figure. — 2 ) The hgures from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural 
survey, — 3 ) Not including the southern districts of Syria. — 4 ) European crop. — 5) Maize and sorghum. 


Union of South Africa ; The condition of the oxen in the eastern Transvaal high- 
veld and elsewhere as a result of the prolonged drought was so poor at the end of Oc¬ 
tober that they were not fit for ploughing. The prospects for the coming maize crop 
were therefore very poor unless special measures were to be taken to overcome this 
difiiculty. 
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RICE 

Argentina : In October sowing was in full swing in the principal producing areas 
and area was expected to be above that of last year, which was estimated at 33,100 acres. 

British Gniana : Weather has been favourable and it was expected at the beginning 
of November that production would amount to 112 million pounds. The market was 
fairly active. 

Formosa : Growth of rice is fairly good. Consequent on lack of rain slight damage 
is reported. 


Rice. 




Arba 





Production of rough rice 



COTTN-TRIES 


1932/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927/38 

to 

1931/32 

% 19; 

1932 / 

1933 

33/34 

Aver¬ 

age 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 

1927/28 

to 

1931/32 

% X9; 

1932 / 

1933 

33/34 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

s 100 

=* 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

=a 100 

» 100 

Bulgaria . , 

14 

13 

18 

107.4 

77.8 

297 

304 

349, 

661 

675 

7761 

98.0 

85.1 

Spain . . . 

116 

123 

119 

94.8 

98.0 

6,531 

7,016 

6,546' 

14,514 

15,591 

14,5461 

93.1 

99.8 

Italy i) . . 

316 

335 

346 

94.5 

91.4 

13,400 

14,477 

14,611 

29,776 

32.169 

32.468 

92.6 

91.7 

United Stat. 

769 

868 

952 

88.6 

80,8 

16,020 

18,180 

19,776 

35,600 

40,400 

43,947 

88.1 

81.0 

Korea • • • 

4.160 

3,824 

3,965 

108.8 

104.9 

72,779 

64.297 

63,443 

161,727 

142,879 

140,9811 

113.2 

114.7 

Formosa ’ 

707 

700 

640 

101.0 

110.5 

15.2961 

16,830 

13,090 

33,991 

37,399 

29,0891 

90.9 

116.9 

961 

941 

836 

102.1 

114,9 

18,355 

18,849 

14,839 

40.788 

41,885 

32,974 

97.4 

123.7 

India 4 ) • • 
Indo-China: 

74.994 

75,132 

74,586 

99.8 

100.5 

— 



— 



— 

— 

Annam | || 

946 

981 

1,042 

96.5 

90.8 

8,598 

7,716 

7 . 953 ; 

19,106 

17,147 

17,673] 

111.4 

108.1 

1.421 

1,176 

1,450 

120.8 

98.0 

14.551 

14,771 

11,618 

32.334 

32.824 

25,81^ 

98.5 

125.2 

Cochin-China 

5,189 

5,066 

5,177 

102.4 

100.2 

44.754 

47,635 

99,451 

105,854 

... 


I*aos. . . . 

1,137 

1,137 

1,118 

100.0 

101.7 

1 - “ 

7,716 

7,584' 

1 - - 

17,147 

16,8531 



Tonkin 7 ). , 

1.184 

1,179 

1,303 

100.4 

90.8 

, 13.955 

13,073 

15,687 

1 31,011 

29,052 

34.860i 

l'd6.7 

*89.0 

Japan , . . 

7.867 

7,983 

7.874 

98.5 

99.9 

1 262,984 

240,764 

242.437 

584,396 

^ 535.020 

538,737 

109.2 

108.5 

Siam .{«) 

6,749 

6,687 

— 

100.9 

— 1 

— 

— 1 

— 


— 

— 

(4,008) 

1 

(3,535) 

1 

1 — 

013.4) 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Sytia & neb. 

10 ) 

151.9 

‘ 224.0 

II) 13 

7 

7 

II) 29 

16 


184.6 

190.2 

^gypt. . . 

438 

489 

1 291 

89.5 

- 150.6 

11,707 

12,135 

7,984 

26.014 

26,966 

17,743 

96.5 

146.6 


1 ) The figures from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 
2) First crop. — 3 ) Second crop. ■— 4 ) First forecast. — 5 ) First semester, — 6) Second semester. — 7 ) Rice of the 
fiftix month. — S) Area planted in 317 districts of the whole Kingdom* including the 35 provinces of the Inner Circles, as a 
^e end of September. — 9 ) Area planted in the 35 Provinces of the Inner Circles as at the end of August. — 10) Are 
inferior to 500 acres. — n) Not including the southern districts of Syria. 


India : For Burma the second provincial forecast shows an increase in the total 
area sown and in the area likely to mature with respect to the figures of th^ first fore¬ 
cast for 1933-34 and, to a still greater extent, to the corresponding estimates of 1932-33* 
The current season's figures for all-Burma' are now 12,769,660 acres sown against 

12.517.200 in the corresponding estimate for last year, 192,Soo acres destroyed against 

178.200 acres, 12,576,800 acres likely to mature against 12,339,000. The corresponding 
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figures for Ivower Burma alone are 9,724,800 (9,687,400) sown, 90,700 (74,800) des¬ 
troyed, 9,634,100 (9,612,600) likely to mature. In mid-November the crop in Bower 
Burma was in good condition and a normal outturn was expected. In Upper Burma 
a good outturn was expected from the irrigated areas but at the beginning of November 
unirrigated areas needed more rain. 

In Bengal the first intermediate report showed little change on the conditions indi¬ 
cated in the preliminary forecast. In the last two decades of November and the first 
week of December the weather was dry. Harvesting of winter padi was continuing. 
Prospects for standing crops were satisfactory. 

In Bihar and Orissa the hathia rains were somewhat irregular. The winter rice 
crop, which is the larger, was estimated in the first intermediate forecast at 89 % of 
the ten-year average and the autumn crop at 100 %. In the latter half of November 
and the first days of December light rain fell in some districts. There was some 
insect damage in Sambalpur. Condition of standing crops at the beginning of De¬ 
cember w^as good. Harvesting of winter padi was proceeding and threshing has com¬ 
menced. Sowing of dalua padi had begun in Cuttack and Puri by the end of November. 

In Madras the yield of first crop padi was on the whole slightly below normal 
owing to the heavy rains during harvesting. In the first tw^o decades of November 
rainfall was on the whole moderate but in the last decade it was below normal. In 
the first days of December standing crops were in fair condition save in the Carnatic 
and north Arcot, where shortage of rain had been experienced. Sowing and trans¬ 
planting were proceeding. 

According to the first intermediate report crop condition in the United Pro\'inces 
had been improved by satisfactory rains. 

Clear, cool weather prevailed in the Central Provinces in November and the first 
days of December though conditions were warmer and cloudier in the middle of No¬ 
vember. In the first intermediate report an outturn above normal was expected. Har¬ 
vesting and tlireshing continued. 

In Assam conditions up to 11 December had been seasonable save in certain dis¬ 
tricts where drought and insect damage had been experienced. Crop prospects and 
outturn have been fair. 

In Bombay, according to the first intermediate report, the crop was doing well 
in Gujarat, the previous heavy rainfall having ceased. In Konkan rains were fairly 
heavy in October, checking harvesting and damaging the crop in some areas. In 
the Deccan good progress had been made in the north but untimely rains in October 
and in places attacks by beetles had damaged the crops in the south. In northern 
Sind conditions had been generally satisfactory. Diseases and pests had subsided 
considerably. Early varieties had been harvested and late varieties were attaining 
maturity. 

British Malaya : Except in Kedah, Province Wellesley and Penang, where it was 
well up to average, rainfall in October was below average, especially in Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, Kelantan and Pahang. On the east side of the Peninsula the northeast mon¬ 
soon was late, not having broken at the close of the month though its influence was felt 
in the northwestern area. 

Planting was nearing completion in most parts of the Peninsula, though much work 
remained to be done in several important areas, including parts of Kelantan, where 
unusually dry conditions caused delay. Prospects for the harvest were very promising 
in Kedah, Province Wellesley, Krian, Malacca and parts of Pahang. Crabs have proved 
troublesome in Kedah and Province Wellesley and rats in Johore and Negri Sembilan. 

Two new rice^ mills have commenced work in Kedah. 
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Egypt : Harvesting of sep rice is over. The crop is considered to be 3 % above 
the average. Harvesting of early-sown areas of nili rice is over but that of normal 
areas is still in progress. The crop is expected to be slightly below the average. 


POTATOES 

There are at present available statistical data of potato production in the 
principal producing countries. The figure of French production received by the 
Institute while the November Crop Report was in the press confirmed the rather 


Potatoes. 



Asea II 

Production 

COtrUTRIES 

1933 

1932 

Aver¬ 

age 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

«100 

Aver¬ 

age 

»100 

1932 

SW 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs 


606 

624 

593 

97.1 

102.2 

66,489 

61.789 

62,078 

110,814 

102,980 

103.462 

107.6 

107.1 

Gemany'^^ 

6,532 

6,490 

6.388 

100.7 

102.3 

895,291 

966,668 

863,260 

1,492,123 

1,611,082 

1,438,738 

92.6 

103,7 

Austria . . 

519 

500 

467 

103.8 

111.2 

58,670 

58,777 

58,765 

97,781 

97.960 

97,940 

99.8 

99,8 

Belgium . . 

404 

435 

415 

92.7 

97.2 

79,226 

97.864 

76.679 

132,041 

163,103 

127,797 

81.0 

103.3 

Bulgaria 

37 

37 

29 

100.0 

128.9 

1,698 

2,134 

1,000 

2,829 

3,556 

1,667 

79.6 

169.7 

Spain . . . 

976 

1,033 

889 

94.5 

109.8 

91.411 

110.799 

92.242 

152,348 

184,662 

153,734 

82.5 

99.1 

l^tonia . . 

169 

166 

165 

1 102.1 

102.5 

19.513 

17,258 

16,374 

32.521 

28.762 

27.289 

113.1 

119.2 

* Irish F. State 

352 

348 

357 

101.3 

98.7 


67.545 

53,607 


112,576 

89,343 



Finland . . 

200 

190 

176 

105.2 

113.6 

27,337 

21,680 

17,978 

45.561 

36,133 

29,963 

126.1 

152.1 

France . . 

3,409 

3,492 

3,573 

97.6 

95.4 

331.230 

363,410 

331,525 

552,040 

605,671 

552,531 

91.1 

99,9 

Engl, a, \V.. 

518 

504 

479 

102.8 

108.3 

77,907 

74,099 

68.777 

129,845 

123,499 

114.626 

105.1 

113.3 

Scotland. , 

153 

149 

137 

103.0 

111.3 

24,125 

25,581 

20,366 

40,208 

42,635 

33.943 

94.3 

118.5 

*N. Ireland . 

139 

142 

146 

98.0 

95.1 


25,218 

21,906 

,, . 

42.031 

36,509 


,.. 

Oreece. . . 

I) 46 

38 

27 

121.4 

171.6 

i) 899 

1,865! 

962 

I) 1,499 

3,109 

1,604 

48.2 

93.4 

Hungary . 

735 

738 

674 

99.6 

109.0 

41.379 

34,336 

39,386 

68,963 

57,226 

65,642 

120.5 

105.1 

Italy 2 ) . . 

986 

1,022 

871 

96.4 

113.2 

52,376 

62.544 

41,277 

87,292 

104,238 

68,793 

83.7 

126.9 

Uatvia . . 

257 

253 

216 

101.7 

118.9 

30,921 

26,569 

19.323 

51,534 

44,280 

32,204 

116,4 

160.0 

l^ithuania . 

441 

428 

356 

103.1 

123.8 

37.620 

42,302 

34,534 

62.699 

70,503' 

57,556 

88.9 

108.9 

Luxemburg 

41 

41 

40 

99.8 

100,3 

3,977 

4,854 

4.078 

6,628 

8,091 

6,796 

81.9 

97,5 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 

95.6 

97.9 

451 

564 

645 

752 

941 

1.075 

80.0 

70.0 

Norway . , 

120 

123 

119 

97.3 

100.7 

20,564 

22,818 

17,620 

34.273 

38,029 

29,366 

90.1 

116.7 

Netherlands 

379 

435 

425 

87.1 

89.3 

60.032 

81,130 

72,2551 

100,051 

135,215 

120,423 

40 

83.1 

Poland . . 

6,792 

6,709 

6,410 

1 101.2 

106.0 

621.706 

660,827 

652,888 

1.036.155 

1,101,357 

1,088,125 

94.1 

95.2 

♦Rumania . 

484 

471 

491 

102.6 

98.7 


35.488 

43,773 

r r r 

59,145 

72,954 

. «. 

... 

Sweden . , 

327 

338 

. 340 

1 96.7 

96.0 

37,898 

47.039 

34,432 

63,161 

78,397 

57,386 

80.6 

110.1 

Switzerland. 

117 

' 115 

116 

101,9 

lOI.l 

16,700 

14,438 

15,368 

27,833 

24,063 

25,613 

115.7 

108.7 

Czecho- / e) 

96 

1 94 

79 

* 102.0 

121.1 

6,832 

7,533 

6,612 

11.387 

12,555 

11.020 

90.7 

103.3 

slov. \ fn) 

1.735 

' 1,718 

1 1,695 

101,0 

102.4 

169.586 

196,975 

206,441 

282.637 

328,286 

344,062 

86.1 

82.1 

— 














Canada . . 

52fi 

! 521 

574 

- 101.2 

92.0 

41,542 

39,416 

47.426 

69.237 

65,693 

79,041 

105.4 

87.6 

Unit©! States 

i 3 , 20 c 

1 3,368 

^ 3,208 

1 95.0 

99.7 

190.260 

214.800 

220,269 

317,100 

358.000 

367,116 

88.6 

86.4 

♦Syria a. I<eb. 

17 

' 18 

1 17 

' 92.3 

96.5 

... 

790 

1 1.091 


1,317 

1,819 


... 

Algeria . m) 

31 

25 

. 26 

• 12^1 

120.1 

1.102 

1,015 

937 

1,833 

’ 1.691 

1,561 

108,6 

► 117.7 

i 

Totals . . 

39,361 


1 28,494 

; 99.3 

106.Q 

6,006,741 

3,666,084 

3 , 023 , 40 : 

5,0U,14« 

15,431,71: 

js,030,073 

;| os, 3 

\ ^00.4 


Cp'antriea aot mcladecl in the totals. — s) VVinter, so-called early, potatoes. w) Main season crop. — i) Unofficial 
estimate (calculated). — 2 ) The fipjres from 1931 haye been calculated taking into account the results of the new agriccdtural 
survey. 
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pessimistic information previously communicated. In fact, the 1933 crop, 
though practically attaining the five-year average (99.9 %) remains almost 9 % 
below the high figure of last year. The data for less important producing coun¬ 
tries is comprised in the table. 

In I/ithuania the excessive precipitation of October reduced production, 
which, though above the average, remains about ii % below the large crop of 
last year. Italy also announces a good outturn exceeding the five-year average 
by almost 27 %. While the 1933 crop represents only 83.7% of last year's this 
is because the latter was very abundant, approximating to the high figure of 
1929, when 64,823,000 centals (108,036,000 short tons) were obtained. Other 
countries have made slight modifications on their previous estimates. Hungary 
has made a reduction of about 3.5 million centals (5.9 million short tons). 
Latvia has raised its figure to 5.3 (8.8) million so that the 1933 crop constitutes 
the maximum so far attained for the country. 

On general lines the opinion formulated in the Crop Report of October is 
confirmed. The excessive drought in Jul^’' and part of August reduced the 
production in some of the large producing countries, particularly in Czechoslovakia 
and France. 

In the countries for which data are available (excluding the U. S. S. R.) the 
figure for production in 1933, which can hardly undergo a further appreciable 
modification, remains 7.7 % below the large one of 1932 and is almost the same 
as the five-year average (— 0.5 %.) 


Unit-yields in certain of the principal producing countries. 


Countries 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927-1931 


(Centals per acres) 


Germany . 

. 134-8 

144-5 

132,6 

Poland. 

. 91-5 

98.5 

101.9 

France. 

. 97-2 

104.1 

92.8 

Czechoslovakia. 

. 96.4 

112.9 

120.1 

United States. 

. 59.2 

63-7 

68.7 

Spain. 

. 93-7 

107.2 

103.7 

Belgium . 

.196.7 

225,0 

184.7 

United Kingdom . 

.150-2 

147.0 

143.5 

Netherlands . 

.158.S 

186.6 

170.0 

Hungary . 

. 56.4 

46.5 

58.3 

Italy. 

. 53.1 

61.1 

47-5 

Canada ... . 

. 78.6 

75-6 

82.7 















Countries 

1933 

1932 

Average 

X 937 'i 93 r 



(Bushels per acre) 

Germany. 

.224.7 

240.9 

221.0 

Poland. 

. 152.6 

164.2 

169,8 

Prance. 


173-5 

154-6 

Czechoslovakia . 


188.2 

200.1 

United States. 

. 98.7 

106.2 

1T4-5 

Spain. 

.156.1 

178.7 

CO 

Belgium. 

.327-9 

375-0 

307.8 

United Kingdom. 

250.2 

245.0 

239.1 

Netherlands. 

.264.7 

310,9 

283.3 

Hungary. 

. 94.0 

77-5 

97-2 

Italy.•. 

. 88.5 

101.9 

79.x 

Canada . 

.131-0 

125.9 

137-8 


♦ si* Sj! 

France : Production was, as expected, liardly average. Amongst tire principal 
centres of production only Brittany and some departments of the Central Plateau, along 
with the Jura and the Garonne basin had yields above those of last year. The decrease 
is on the other hand large in the Toire basin, Poitou, Anjou, the Rhone valley, the 
Paris basin and the East. 

Production of Jerusalem artichokes is also smaller, as the following figures show: 


Average % 1933 



1933 

1932 

1927-31 

1932 

n 100 

Av. 
■0 100 

Area (000 acres). 

- - 337 

323 

337 

104.4 

100.0 

Production (000 centals.). . 

- - 48.491 

53.598 

5U130 

90.5 

94-8 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales the weather during the 
greater part of November was open and favourable for agricultural operations. The 
lifting and clamping of the potato crop was generally completed during the month. 
Tubers are smaller than usual but of good quality and should keep well. So far 
very little disease has been reported. 

In Scotland potato lifting was finished during the month of October under 
satisfactory conditions. 

Lithuania : The weather conditions have been favourable for the lifting of potatoes. 

Cyprus : Yields have been satisfactory on the whole and at the middle of November 
the demand for export was already considerable. 

Algeria : Planting of early potatoes was carried out in November on the coastal 
slopes sprouting was regular and vigorous. 

Tunisia ; The rains of November were adequate,to assure germination and growth 
in the north and allowed planting to begin in the centre. 
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SUGAR 

In the few European sugar-producing countries in which lifting had not 
been terminated weather was generalh’ favourable. 

The estimates of sugar production published in the previous Crop Report 
have undergone few and only slight changes. The only figure that was lacking 
in the table, that of the U. S. S. R., has been inserted, w^hile that of last year 


Smar-heet, 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1933 

1932 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

» 100 

1932 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 


000 acres 

1,000 centals 

r,ooo short tons 

Gennany . 

751 

669 

1,091 

112.3 

68.9 

170,809 

173,628 

259,767 

8.540 

8,681 

12,988 

98.4 

65.8 

Austria . . 

115 

105 

81 

108.9 

142.4 

23,656 

22,495 

18,035 

1,183 

1,125 

902 

105.2 

131.2 

Belgium . . 

131 


149 

99.1 

88.1 

35,058 

38,274 

3BAH 

1,753 

1,914 

1,921 

91.6 

91.3 

Bulgaria 

27 

28 

45 

97.3 

60.2 

4,098 

3,882 

5,893 

205 

194 

295 

105.6 

69.5 

♦Denmark. . 

106 

94 

91 

113.1 

117.0 


31,581 

22,649 


1,579 

1,132 


115,6 

Spain . . . 

193 

209 

185 

92.1 

104.1 

49,604 

44,859 

42,?^ 

1480 

2,243 

2.146 

110.6 

Finland . . 

7 

6 

5 

116.0 

128.6 

1,102 

1.110 

847 

55 

56 

42 

99.3 

130.1 

France . . 

649 

658 

644 

98.6 

100.6 

144,525 

167338 

151,187 

7,226 

8,367 

7.559 

86.4 

95.6 

Engl. a. W. 

364 

255 

242 

142.7 

150.5 

67,200 

49,874 

42,613 

3,360 

2,494 

2,131 

134.7 

157.7 

♦Scotland 

2 

1 

3 

300.7 

62,4 


114 

374 

• • • 

6 

19 


- - 

Hungary . 

108 

105 

167 

103.5 

64.6 

20.761 

18,717 

30,545 

1,038 

936 

1,527 

110.9 

68.0 

Italy i) . . 

202 

207 

268 

97.3 

75.4 

47,315 

55,001 

58,744 

2.366 

2,750 

2,937 

86.0 

80.5 

♦I^tvia. . . 

32 

20 

— 

157,0 


3,968 



198 

— 

— 

— 


♦Lithuania . 

10 

13 

— 

75.5 

— 

U46 

— 

— 

57 

— 

— 


— 

Netherlands 

II7 

99 

141 

117.8 

82.9 

35,885 

34.613 

41,192 

1.794 

1,731 

2,060 

103.7 

87.1 

♦Poland . . 

246 

287 

499 

85.9 

49.4 

- - V 

52,439 

92,469 


2,622 

4,623 



♦Rumania . 

105 

45 

127 

231.8 

83.0 


6,679 

19,229 

‘ *1.791 

334 

961 

, 


Sweden . . 

124 

101 

91 

122.7 

136.4 

35.825 

34.261 

21,814 

^713 

1,091 

104.6 

1*64.2 

Switzerland. 

4 

3 

3 

114.3 

116.6 

1,213 

1,142 

955 

61 

57 

48 

■106.1 

126.9 

Czechoslov. 

358 

361 

594 

99.4 

60.3 

71,358 

87.335 

141345 

- 3,568 

4367 

7,067 

81.7 

50.5 

♦U.S.S.R. . 

2,965 

3,123 

2,282 

94.9 

130.0 


... 

233,647 

... 

... 

111,682 

... 

... 

Canada . . 

42 

45 

48 

93.3 

87.0 

! 8.380 

9,000 

8,452 

419 

450 

423 

93.1 

99.1 

United St. . 

984 

764 

708 

128.8 

138.9 

222.000 

181.400 

157.084 

11,100 

9,070 

7,854 

122.4 

141.3 

♦Turkey. , . 

56 

39 

21 

141.5 

268.5 

... 

3,311 

1,810 

... 

166 

91 

... 

... 

Tot.\ls. . . 

4,176 

3,747 

4,462 

111.5 

93.4 

938,789 

922,929 

1,019,807 

46,939 

46,148 

50,991 

101.7 

92.1 


Countries not included in the totals. — l) The figures from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results 
of the new agricultural survey. 


for the same country has also been modified. This modification and the addition 
of the other estimate have been carried out on the basis of unofficial information, 
official data being still lacking. Though these data have been taken with due 
care their exactness cannot be guaranted, all the more so since the country 
concerned covers such a vast area. According to information received the 
difficulties experienced last 3"ear have been repeated this year. 

*** St. 13 Ingh 
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The area under beet in the TJ. S. S. R. differed little from that planned and 
weather was fairly favourable ; a large quantity of roots were left in the 
fields, however, owing to inadequate labour and transport facilities. The Govern- 


Production of Beet-sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 


Germany .... 
Austria . . . , . 
Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmarls: .... 

Spain. 

Irish Free State. 
Finland . .... 

France. 

Great Britain , . 
Hungary . , . 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Netherlands. . . 

Poland. 

Rumania .... 
Sweden ..... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czecboslovalda . 
Turkey in Europe 
Yugoslavia . . . 


ToteU Europe a), . , , 


U. S, S. R, 


Total Europe h), , . . 


Canada ........ . , 

United States.. 

ToUU North America. . . . 


Japan .... 
Turkey in Asia 


Total Ana. . . , 


GEI?ERAL TOX4LS 


i a) 
\h) 


z 

Production 

Sept, - 30 Nov. 

Total production during the season 

I933'34 

1932'33 

1933-34 

I) 

1932-33 

Average 

% 1933-34 

igzy-zB to' 

1931-32 

1932-33 

= 100 

Average 
=5 100 

thousand centals 

thousand centals | 


10,806 

2 ) 

8,511 

29.863 

23,996 

42,619 

124 

70 

2 ) 

1,282 

2 ) 

1.100 

4.079 

3,635 

2,873 

112 

142 



4 993 

5,677 

5.604 

88 

89 

3) 

583 

2 ) 

524 

743 

590 

810 

126 

92 



4,982 

3,995 

3.156 

125 

158 




, 

5,401 

5,136 

5,945 

105 

91 


283 


231 

563 

574 

408 

98 

138 


88 


86 

141 

127 

79 

in 

180 

2 ) 

6,344 

2 ) 

5,757 

20,062 

22,421 

20,809 

89 

96 

2 ) 

3.630 

2 ) 

1,876 

9,811 

7,399i 

6,104 

133 

161 

2 ) 

1,681 

2 ) 

1.278 

2,425 

2,279 

4.467 

106 

54 

2 ) 

8,555 

2 ) 

6,794 

8,598 

7,123 

8.511 

121 

101 



.. 

772 

600 

3 ) 142 

129 

543 

2 ) 

2,265 

2 ) 

1.454 

5,853 

5.071 

5.662 

115 

103 

2 ) 

1,882 

2 ) 

2.752 

7,804 

9.192 

15,553 

85 

50 


_ 

r T- 

2.645 

1,102 

2,828 

240 

93 


- . 


- * T 

6,382 

5,189 


123 

191 

2 ) 

73 

2 ) 

30 

163 

152 

140 

107 

116 

11,087 

2 ) 

13.469 

11,262 

13,980 

23,377 

81 

48 




705 

359 

153 

197 

460 


... 


... 

1,508 

1,869 

2,336 

81 

65 


- 


- 

128,755 

120,466 

154,919 

107 

S3 


— 



21,400 

17,200 

28,809 

124 

74 


- 


- 

150,155 

137,666 

183,728 

109 

82 




— 

1,389 

1,500 

902 

93 

154 


— 


— 

33,621 

29,183 

23,811 

115 

141 


- 


- 

35,010 

30,683 

24,713 

JMi 

142 





626 

592 

552 

106 

113 


— 


— 

340 

246 

84 

138 

405 


- 


- 

966 

858 

636 

115 

152 





164,731 

151,987 

180^ 

108 

91 


“ 



186,131 

169,187 

209577 

no 

89 


«) Mot including the U.S.S.R. ~ h) Including U.S.S.R. 1) Approximate data. — 2) To the end of October. — 
a) Average 1928-29 to 1931-32. 


ment, has taken steps to remedy these defects but a part of the crop, as yet 
undetermined, wiH be irremediably lost. 

With the data, for the U. S. S. R. thus calculated approximately the pro¬ 
duction of raw beet sugar.for Europe and the U. S. S. R. together in 1933-34, is 
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Visible stocks of sugar on i September. 


Countries 


1932 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1928 

1927 




(Thousand centals) 



Germany. 

7,205 

16.453 

16378 

6,850 

5,165 

I 5,108 

5,584 

Austria. 

315 

154 

672 

278 

168 

1 55 

24 

Belgium. 

1.252 

1,455 

1,874 

1,351 

1,517 

1,023 

589 

Spain. 

3,772 

4312 

1,894 

1,127 

1,563 

2,070 

2,734 

France. 

5.304 

4,833 

6.784 

4.689 

4,482 

2388 

3,159 

United Kingdom. 

7.132 

4,663 

4.828 

5,415 

3,666 

4.434 

5.919 

Hungary. .. 

875 

600 

1,043 

320 

284 

205 

165 

Italy. 

4,925 

5,741 

5,922 

5,115 

3,966 

2.758 

1,724 

Netherlands. 

3,327 

2.937 

3.530 

2302 

2,249 

895 

79 

Poland.j 

3.783 

3,893 

5,822 

3,510 

1,790 

891 

661 

Sweden .. 

2.156 

2,088 

2.568 

1.947 

2,116 

1.184 

886 

Czechoslovakia. 

2.987 

4,676 

1 6,905 

2.529 

1,991 

2388 

1,076 

Total Europe . . . 

43.033 

51,805 

I 58,220 

1 

35,433 

28,957 

23,399 

22,600 

Canada . 

2,046 

2,103 

1.847 

1,860 

1,517 

1.349 

1,537 

Cuba. 

49,516 

52,369 

56,042 

' 61.134 

30.710 

i 31,151 

31,967 

United States (ports). 

9,504 

11,804 

12,088 

10.362 

19,989 

' 11,180 

7.022 

Java. 

64,948 

64,280 

43,610 

32,880 

29.566 

23,188 

19.914 

Philippines. 

22 

516 

0 

626 

291 

425 

291 

Afloat . 

5,732 

7,165 

5,776 

4,850 

4,652 

5,027 

5,600 

Total . . . 

174,801 

190,042 

177,583 

147,145 

115,682 

95,719 

88,931 




(Thousand short tons) 



Germany. 

360 

823 

819 

342 

258 

255 

279 

Austria. 

16 

8 

34 

14 

8 

5 

1 

Belgium. 

63 

73 

94 

68 

76 

51 

29 

Spain. 

189 

216 

95 

56 

78 

104 

137 

France. 

265 

242 

339 

234 

224 

119 

158 

United Kingdom. 

357 

233 

241 

271 

183 

222 

296 

Hungary. 

44 

30 

52 

16 

14 

10 

8 

Italy. 

246 

287 

296 

256 

198 

138 

86 

Netherlands. 

166 

147 

176 

115 

112 

45 

4 

Poland. 

189 

195 

291 

175 

90 

45 

33 

Sweden. 

108 

104 

128 

97 

106 

59 

44 

Czechoslovakia. 

149 

234 

345 

126 

100 

119 1 

54 

Total Europe . . . 

2,152 

2J92 

2,910 

1J70 

1,447 

1170 

U29 

Canada . 

■ 102 

105 

92 

93 

76 

67 

77 

Cuba. 

2,476 

2,618 

2.802 

3,057 

1.536 

1.558 

1.598 

United States (ports). 

475 

590 

604 

518 

999 

559 

351 

Java. 

3,247 

3,214 

2,180 

1,644 

1,478 

“ 1,159 

996 

Philippines. 

1 

26 

0 

31 

15 

21 

15 

Afloat . 

287 

358 

289 

243 

233 

251 

280 

Total . . . 

8,740 

9,503 

.8,877 1 

7356 

5,784 

4,785 

4,446 


Sugar production. 

(U. S. S. R, not included). 



i932’33 

1931-32 

1930*31 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-2 8 

1926-27 




(Thousand centals) 



Europe.. . . . . 

120,858 

130,536 

186,889 

160.080 

153.899 

142371 

130,274 

Total. 

517.030 

553,031 

598,447 

593.553 

584,712 

551.731 

509,622 




(Thousand short tons) 



Europe... 

6.043 

6,527 

9.344 

8.004 

7,695 

7.118 

6,514 

Total.i 

25.851 

27,651 

29.922 

29,677 

2935 

27,586 

25.481 
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expected to be. 9 % larger than last season while the world total of beetsugar 
will be 10 larger than in 1932-33. 

A table of end-of-season stocks in the majority of PAtropean countries, in 
Canada, Cuba, Java, the Philippines and the United States and afloat has been 
added. World stocks, which increased until 1931-33, despite the diminution of 
production that began in that seavSon, commenced to decline only in 1932-33. 
On the other hand stocks in Europe began to decline in 1931-32. 

Though the situation of the sugar industry has improved with reference 
to last year, it remains critical. A drastic decline in cane-sugar production, though 
far from general, has again occurred in Cuba and Java ; in the other countries 
there has been an increase or only a slight decrease. Production of beet-sugar 
in Europe and in extra-European countries diminished in i93-“33 hy only 5 
with respect to the preceding season. 

Consumption, which began to decline after 1930-31, the year of maximum, 
continued to do so in 1932-33 both in Europe and in the other continents. In 
Europe consumption shows a regression in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Ital3^ the Netherlands, Poland and Spain , the reduction 
in these countries is larger than the increase in the others. In the extra-Pmro- 
pean countries there has been a contraction in consumption but less markedlj^ 
than in Europe. The United States have taken a large part in the total decrease. 

The situation at the end of 1933-34 remains obscure. 

All that can be said is that for beet-sugar an increase of about 10 % in 
production over 1932-33 is expected. 

As regards cane-sugar Java, continuing to make great sacrifices, will pro¬ 
duce less than two-fifths of last season's outturn. 

As for Cuba, given the present situation, the quantity of the crop has not 
yet been calculated. A large number of growers have demanded the abolition 
of the international agreements but the Government does not at present seem 
inclined to give way. 

India is now the world's largest producer. As regards its production of white 
sugar the number of factories has increased from 30 in 1931-32 to 57 in 1932-33 
and no in 1933-34. Area under cane this season is ii % greater than last 
season. 

For the remaining countries no appreciable decreases in production have 
been reported. There is no reason for believing that consumption will increase 
to any appreciable extent. 

In face of these facts it may be said that the sugar crisis is diminishing 
in intensity but only very gradually. 

E. R. 


France : Production of sugar-beet was, as expected, a small average. The bad, 
very rainy weather since the end of October'and throughout November hindered pul¬ 
ling and transport; the extremely rigorous cold and the severe frosts at the beginning 
of December made pulling of the roots remaining in the ground still more difficult. 
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Yields of beets for distilling were a little higher than those of beets for sugar, as 
indicated in the following table. 





Average 

% 



1933 

1932 

1927-31 

1932 

Average 





= 100 

= 100 

Area (000 acres). 

• . 105 

108 

88 

97i2 

II9.I 

Production (000 centals) . . 

. . 24,289 

27.813 

21,855 

j 87.3 

III.T 

(000 sh. tons) . . 

. . 1,214 

1.301 

1,093 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Bngland and Wales November weather 
was niostl}^ open. Sugar content was considerably lower at the end of that month 
than earlier in the season. 

H%ingary : Toward 20 November lifting and transport continued onl^^ in localities 
where rainy weather had hindered operations. 

Lithuania : The weather conditions were favourable for the han^esting of sugar 

beet. 


Barbados : At the end of October the cane crop throughout the island was in 
excellent condition. Heavy rains were experienced in November. The 1933-34 sugar crop 
was expected to be about 2,460,000 centals (123,000 short tons) against 2,150,800 
(107,540) in 1932-33 and the average of 1,426,000 (71,300) in the five years ending 
1931-32. 

St, Lucia : At the end of September the 1934 was well advanced. Ploughing 
and planting continued. 

Formosa: Consequent on lack of rain growing conditions of the cane to be cut 
from this autumn to next spring, are poor; those of the cane just planted are in an 
average scale. 

India : In Bihar and Orissa and in Bengal cutting and grinding of cane was pro¬ 
ceeding at the end of November and condition of the standing crop was reported to be 
good. 

Egypt: Sugar-cane has generally begun to mature. Cutting of some of tlie early- 
sown areas is being continued for local consumption. The crop is expected to be 
slightly above the average. Area in bearing is this year at 73,600 acres, an increase 
of 1.2 % on that of 1932 and an increase of 28,1 % on the 1927-31 average. Production 
is forecast at 50,604,000 centals (2,530,000 short tons) of cane, an increase of 1.6 % 
over last year and an increase of 27.8 % on the average. 

Union of South-Africa : In mid-November crop condition averaged 13 % below 
normal. Rainfall had been much below average, having been only 40 % of nonnal 
in the previous three months, the most important period of the planting season. 
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VINES 

November was rather rainy with results varying according to region. In 
some important vine areas, as in Italy and the south of France, there was an 
excess of moisture and work was interrupted ; in others, as in Algeria and some 
parts of Spain, the rain was, on the other hand, beneficial. 

Vines. 


COTJNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

1933 

X932 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1932 

as 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

«100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 Amer. gallons 

•Germany . 

206 

205 

202 

100.7 

102.1 


37,873 

49,068 


45,482 

58,927{ 


88.4 

Austria i) . 

67 

66 

77 

100.7 

86.2 

16,177 

23,708 

18,307 

19,427 

28,471 

21,986' 

68.2 

Bulgaria 2). 

229 

222 

208 

102.8 

110.0 

61,703 

57,722 

42,503. 

74.100 

69,318 

51,043, 

106.9 

145.2 

Spain i) 2). 

3,541 

3,526 

3,482 

100.4 

101.7 

410,087 

466,077 

495,867 

492.478 

559.716 

595,492 

88.0 

82.7 

‘Pmnf'p 1 

3,843 

3,808 

3,761 

100.9 

102.2 


1,090,410 

1,238,531 

_ 

1,309,485 

1.487,364, 



jrlaUCc ^ 

1,180 

1,159 

1,101 

101.8 

107.1 

526,549 

426,615 

560,046 

632,338 

512,326 

672,565, 

123.4 

94.0 

Greece 1) a). 

... 

344 

289 

... 


") 50,959 

83.911 

52,998 

*) 61,197 

100,769 

63,646 

60.7 

92.2 

Italy 5 ) ( 

2,358 

7,308 

2.433 

7,314 

2,107 

8,339 

96.9 

99.9 

111.9 

87.6 

i 

1,016,236 

863,127 

’)898,181 

1,220,408 

1,036,538 

73.6 

86.7 

Tuxemb.i )a) 

3 

3 

3 

85.8 

78.8 

1,245 

891 

U61 

1.495 

U070 

1.635: 

139.7 

91.5 

•Switzerland, 

33 

32 

33 

103,1 

99.5 

T - 

9,107 

12,148 


10.937 

14,588 



Czechoslov. 

49 

47 

43 

103.5 

113.5 

7.479 

9,547 

7,588 

8.982 

11,465 

9,077 

78.3 

99.0 

•Syria &reb. 

130 

130 

117 

100.2 

111.6 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria . . 

929 

914 

710 

101.6 

130.8 

369,559 

402,872 

292,393 

433,807 

483,813 

351.138 

91.7 

126.4 

Tunis i) a). 

122 

99 

77 

123,5 

157.7 

31,223 

37,616 

19,145 

37,495 

45,173 

22,992 

83.0 

163.1 

Totals , . 

10,180 

18 , 12 : 

16,486 

100.0 

98.1 

8 , 222,898 

2 , 525,198 

2 , 356 , 365 | 

2,660,560 

3,032,529 

2 , 826,112 

88.0 

94.5 


* Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area culti¬ 
vated in some countries for which estimates of production are possessed but those of area not yet available. s) Total area. 
— The data of area and of production refer to the four principal producing departments. — w) Unmixed crop. — m) Mix¬ 
ed crop. — i) Area bearing. — 2 ) Production of must — 3 ) — Approximate figure calculated on the basis of the June, 
estimate and taking into account the reduction of 198,000 acres made in the 1932 estimate. — 4 ) UnofBcial estinuite. — 
3) The figures from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. —6) Approx¬ 
imate calculated figure. 


At the end of November the general condition of the vines in the northern 
hemisphere was satisfactory; without being perfect, lignification generally took 
place under good conditions. The first half of December was marked by 
extremely severe cold, which may have caused a certain amount of damage in 
the vineyards with excessive moisture. 

The estimate of the new crops has undergone a further reduction owing to 
the decrease in the Italian estimate and the news of vintage results in France 
outside the southern districts. The total outturn of the northern heniisphere 
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would now seem, on the basis of the latest informations, to oscillate around 3,080 
million Imperial gallons (3,700 million American gallons), with a range of 40 
(50) or 60 (80) millions. 

Taking into account the fairly large stocks of last seasons crop the total 
available supplies should be very easily absorbed by consumption, assuming a 
further reduction of the latter in the non-producing countries. In fact the sta¬ 
tistical situation in I933”34 is very sound in the principal viticultural countries 
France, Algeria, Italy, and Spain in particular but less good in the Danubian 
lands - J ugoslavia and Rumania particularly - owing to persistent overproduction. 

International trade is nevertheless hindered by restrictions in the non¬ 
producing countries and by regulation of imports by certain of the principal im¬ 
porting viticultural countries, France and Switzerland particularly, and by the 
tendency of the majority of others to restrict imports. 

Besides, the American market is opening much less freely than was effected 
and does not appear likely to furnish an important market for European wines. 

Despite these somewhat unfavourable conditions in international trade the 
present season has begun much better than the last in both France and Italy, 
movement of the crop is very active. On the other hand in Spain, the Danube 
lands and Tunisia the market situation remains bad ; in Algeria, despite the 
smaller production, the situation is worse than last year. Prices have been 
generally poor since the beginning of November. 

In the southern hemisphere weather has varied according to continent. The 
winter has been exceptionally dry in Australia and South Africa, first rains having 
fallen in the latter toward the end of October ; crop condition reflects this 
especially in the non-irrigated areas, where production will be much reduced. 

In South America, on the other hand, the winter has been very rainy and 
cold but the spring has been fine and favourable to the vines. 


P. DK V. 






Bulgaria: Tlie vintage was finished during the latter half of November. Sugar 
content of the must this year is smaller than that of preceding years. 

Spain: The weather in November was irregular, being rather rainy and cold in 
the North, At the beginning of December the condition of vines was satisfactory. 

Commercial activity remains low. Export to the United States, France and 
Switzerland will apparently meet with some difficulty. Sales will be difficult, despite 
the reduced quantity and good quality of production. Quotations are firm. 

France : November was extremely rainy, particularly in the last three weeks. 
Field operations, pruning and planting were completely checked in the South, 
where the soil is saturated. These circumstances did not favour lignification in western 
regions, the centre and the east. Crop condition at the beginning of December was, 
on the whole, not very satisfactory. A period of very rigorous cold weather with 
very low temperatures prevailed at the beginning of December. 
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Crop declarations for the four large producing departments in the South con firm 
very exactly the preliminary figure given last month. In the other regions, the 
Garonne basin, Bordelais, Charente, the I^oire vaUey, Burgundy and the Cotes du 
Rhone, on the contrary, the deficit is in some cases a little larger than was forecast, 
with the result that the total of crop declarations for the whole of France is appa¬ 
rently about 1,030 million Imperial gallons (1,240 million American gallons); in 1932 : 
1,047 niillioii Imperial gallons (1,252 million American gallons) of crop declarations 
and 1,090 million Imperial gallons (1,309 million American gallons) of total pro¬ 
duction. 

Stocks in the South were nearly one- fifth larger than last year; they are also 
fairly abtmdant in the Southwest and in some other areas but for the whole of 
France they do not appear greatly to exceed those of last year. 

As the total French-Algerian supplies, according to crop declarations, are 
apparently well below 1,540 million Imperial gallons (1,850 million American gallons), 
the limit above which segregation of part of the crop should take place, it is 
probable that the latter will not be decided by the Government. Whatever the size 
of the variations, positive or negative and certainly very small, in the total of these 
supplies, the latter should, in any case, correspond nearly exactly to requirements for 
consumption, taking into account the normal stock remaining on growers’ hands at 
the end of the season. The total French-Algerian consumption (trade and family) 
was, in fact, about 1,450 million Imperial gallons (1,740 million American gallons) 
during the last season leaving a stock of 130 (160) million to 150 (180) million in 
producers’ hands; on the average for the seven seasons 1925-26 to 1931-32 it was 
about 1,430 (1,720 million) leaving an average stock of 92 (in)million. 

The statistical position for the current season is consequently very good and this,, 
together with the excellent quality of the wines produced, lias brought about a fair 
activity on the markets. The trade has been largely supplied by producers, whose 
sales in October were very high and much larger than those of the some month of 
last year; trade stocks have appreciably increased and taxed commercial constimpl- 
ion is also high and larger than that of the last six years for the same month. Quotat¬ 
ions have remained firm since mid-November. 


Italy : The very rainy weather that prevailed throughout the comitry during 
November and up to 10 December, with the exception of some days of fine weather 
locally, checked seasonal operations nearly everywhere. The vines are in good state 
of growth although the snow has caused some not very large damage in northern 
regions. 

According to information transmitted in November by the. Minister of Agriculture 
the deficit of wine production should be 220 million Imperial gallons (260 million 
American gallons) to 260 (320) million compared with last year, which should give 
a 'figure of production varying from 750 (900 million) to 790 (950), with a deficit 
compared with last year of 21.6 % to 26.0 %. 

In fact, the new estimate of production of grapes for wine, which is given below, 
indicates a deficit of 27.4 % compared with last year and of 12.4 % compared with 
the average of the preceding five years* 

On this basis, even adopting the highest coefficient for the conversion of grapes 
into must recorded in the last ten years, the total production of wine should appa¬ 
rently hardly exceed 726 million Imperial gallons (871 million American gallons). 

Trade activity is fairly low, except in certain southern areas; quotations are 
firm. Consumption and exports are normal. The quota for Switzerland, which is 
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luucli llic‘ larges! piircliascn^ of the Italian product, gives rise to the risk, however, 
of a fairly serious repercussion on expoits. 

In the Jollowing table ate given the final data for 1933 of grape production 
according to u>se, with coiiipatable figures for 1932 and 1931 ; the figures have been 
calculated on the basis of the new agricultural survey. 



X933 

1932 

193X 



(000 centls) 


Total production <)f grapes .... 

118,540 

161,507 

134.165 

Wine grapes used for wine . , . . 

111,018 

152,860 

126,757 

Wiiie grapes for direct consumption . 

4,866 

5.603 

4,804 

Table grapes, fvcvSh . 

2,522 

2,813 

2,350 

Fresh grapes for drying.. 

134 

130 

255 

Raisins . 

(44) 

(74) 

(84) 


Yugoslavia : The bad weather at the time of ripening, led to poor vintage results 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. 

Given this small production the growers have kept off the market and asked for 
rather high prices. Traders, however, have considerable stocks from old crops and 
prices consequently remain low. 

Syria and Lebanon: The nxins in October and November were favourable and crop 
condition was good in Syria against only average (100) in the previous month, good in 
bebaiiou (coo) iis in the previous month, average (75) as last month in Jebel Druze; 
iji Iyataki<a conditions were favourable. 

Production is, however, simvllcr. 

A Iberia : After the long drought tliat persisted until the end of October there 
was a p<iriod of rains in November with sufficient fine intervals to pennit seavSonal 
operations, pruning and ploughing, to be carried out. 

I/ignification has been satisfactory despite the shooting stimulated in some coastal 
vineyards by the rains at the end of October. The general condition of the vineyards 
was fairly satisfactory at the begimiing of December. 

Stocks in growers' hands were only 7,370,000 Imperial gallons (8,850,000 American 
gallons), much smaller than those of last year. 

Despite the generally very satisfactory qxiality of this year's wines they are often 
of alcoholic content much lower than fixed for commercial sales and this may hinder 
movement of the Algerian crop. Algerian growers sold 62 (74) million gallons in October 
agaiiivSt 80 (96) millions in October 1932 but this contraction must be considered a 
phenomenon due to a temporary movement in the French market, which has a tendency 
to take its supplies from the south owing to the excellent quality of these wines. PriccvS 
in November remained firm. 

Tunisia: The rains of November were beneficial and allowed cultivations, which 
had been greatly hindered by the drought, to proceed. In the north lignification was 
slow and pruning had scarcely begun at the end of November. The vines were generally 
free from weeds. 


SU IngL 
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Australia : Drouglit in the winter and at the beginning of the spring, reduced 
the non-iiTiga,ted areas. After the rainfall in Septeinber-October conditions improv¬ 
ed ; budding was late and the vines did not look veiy promising in spring but it 
was still possible to forecast a satisfactory crop. 

The amount of the 1933 crop is not yet known for some vStates, but the 
approximate figures show a yield above that of 1932 and below the average of 1927- 
1931. Total production of wine is estimated at 16,305,300 milion Imperial gallons 
(19,581,200 American gallons), that is, 15 % above 1932 crop and 5 % below the ave- 
rage. 

On the basis of the figures known for South and Western Australia and for Victoria 
the total crop of raisins (currants, sultanas, lexias and others) in the Common went h 
may be estimated at 1,600,000 centals (80,000 short tons), against 1,351,900 centals 
(67,600 short tons) last year and 1,279,300 centals (63,960 short tons) average. 

There are probably no important variations in area. In South Australia area 
bearing is 0.3 % above that of last year and there is an insignificant reduction in total 
area. 

The total of wine in bond on 30 June 1933 was 13,691,000 Imperial gallons 
(16,432,000 American gallons), which is equivalent to an average crop. Exports 
during the year ending 30 June 1933 were 3,093,000 Imperial gallons (3,698,000 American 
gallons), that is a reduction of 15 % on those of 1931-32. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF OLIVE-OIL 

In the Mediterranean basin weather was at first favourable to olives but sub¬ 
sequently worsened, especially in the final period of ripening. In Spain the 
weather in May and June favoured flowering and fruiting, which were abundant, 
but in September the drought caused such serious losses that production fell 
notably below the average; production of oil is consequently considered as poor 
and will not attain even 6.3 million centals (83 million American gallons), being 
thus 20 % below’' the average oil production of the last ten years. The impor¬ 
tance of the diminished production of oil in Andalusia, particularly in the eastern 
districts, must be noted and, as about half the olive area is in these districts, 
this explains the fact that despite good results in other areas, as Catalonia, Aragon 
and Estremadura, the total production of Spain this year is so poor. 

In Italy growth was somew^hat backward in spring but subsequently in summer 
the trees showed good recovery. Attacks of olive fly were very severe and wide¬ 
spread this year over great areas but the production of olives, which at first was 
expected to remain below the average, was somewhat above it at the time of the 
provisional estimate. With respect to the preceding year production in Liguria, 
Umbria and Calabria was considerably larger; on the other hand in Apulia, 
Abruzzi, Molise, Lazio and Toscana it is distinctly smaller. 

The ofiicial figure for olive production in Italy is not yet known but assuming 
a yield averaging 16-16 % % It should be 4.96 to 5.00 million centals (65 to 66 
million American gallons) an amount slightly above that of last year, which 
w^s 4,63 (61), and the five-year average of 4,46 (59). It is not, however, 
entirdy excluded that the yidd of the presses will be less than that calculated. 
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The losses caiis(‘(l by the iiutiuim storms this year in Greece brought a very 
lieavy reduction in the olive crop with respect to that of last year, when an excep¬ 
tionally large croj) was ()1)taiue(l; production of oil is considered to be below 
the average and that of tabic olives remains about 17 % less. 

In Portugal the trees lost a large proportion of their fruit and a poor outturn 
of olives is expected. The rains were iiisuflicient and in some areas violent winds 
in July caused shedding. The good forecast made at the beginning of the sea¬ 
son has iji consequence had to be modified and it is assumed that the results of 
the ])resent season will not differ appreciably from those of last year, when the 
crop was also poor. 


Olive and Olive Oil PyoditcUon. 



Ark A 

FyUGLlSH MEASURES 

I American measures j 

1 % 1933/34 

COUNTRIKS 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1 Aver, 
11927/23 
to 

% 1933/34 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Aver. 

1927/2 S 
to 

1933/34 

1932/33 

Average 
1927/2 s 
to 

1932 / 

1933 

Aver. 




1931/32 

1932 / 1 
X933 ! 
--- 100 

Aver. 

=s 100 



1931/32 



1931/32 

= 100 

s= 100 


Thousand acres 

Thousand centals 

Thous¬ 

and 

( s) pounds 

1 /) Amer. gallons 

% 

Spain i) . . 

Greece a) . 

Italy 3 ) ! 
Portugal. . 

4.641 

1,991 

3,144 

4,723 

1.992 

3.(50 

4,452 

1,549 

3,997 

98.3 

99.9 

99.8 

104.2 

128.5 

78.7 

fs)33.498 
U) 6,243 
Is) 573 
WO 1,676 
t) 30,913 
/).l) 4,960 
0 ... 

40,469 

7,690 

796 

2,961 

28,633 

4,634 

849 

45,212 

8,744 

689 

1,997 

27,929 

4,464 

1,202 

3,349,798 
82,040 
57.320 
22,017 
3,091,330 
4 ) 65,183 

4,046,892 

101,054 

79,570 

38,913 

2,863,312 

60,895 

11,156 

4,521,176 

114,907 

68,947 

26,245 

2,792.908 

58.664 

15,800 

82,8 

81.2 

72.0 

56.6 

108.0 

107.0 

74.1 
71.4 

83.1 
83.9 
110,7 
111.0 

Un. States, 

- 




- 

. 1 ) ... 

440 

410 

' 

44,000 

40,960 


... 

Syria uml 
Uebunoii 

191 

(91 

184 

100.0 

103.6 

Is) ... 
1/) ... 

658 

92 

1,280 

251 


65.754 

1,203 

127,986 

3,305 

**' 

... 

Algeria . . 






f) 358 

29! 

492 

4,710 

3,821 

6,459 

123.3 

72,9 

Tunis . . , 

— 

' ' 

—— 



'0 1,323 

1 

1,323 

783 

17,382 

17,382 

10,284 

100.0 

*■*169.0 


a) Pure crop. — b) Mixed crop. — s) Olives. — /) Oil. — i) Area bearing. — 2 ^ Olive production refers to table olives. 
3 ) The figur<» from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the resi^lts of the new agricultural survey. — 4 ) Unofficial: data. 


As regards the .European couatries of which the productioa is smaller, it is 
known that in Yugoslavia weather in September was on the whole favourable ; 
insects and persistent drought in October led, however, to shedding and at present 
production of oil is expected to be average or slightly below average. In France 
also production of olives is reported to be rather poor. 

In the North African countries, though the crops have sufiered from drought 
and in vast areas also to parasite attacks, production of oil is reported to be 
above that of 1932-33. In Tunisia flowering occurred in good conditions and 
growth during the summer was normal; only at the beginning of October the 
trees were attacked by fly and sufiered from drought, which led in some districts 
to shedding ; in general, however, the situation remained good in the most impor¬ 
tant producing areas. The production is considered as equal to the very large 
one of last year. lu Algeria bad weather caused considerable losses and shedding 
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was prevalent. The lack of rains, which has prevented the fruit arriving at 
complete maturity, has been very prejudicial. Production, though remaining at 
a higher level than that of the past season, is considerably below the five-year 
average. In Morocco disease and bad weather have caused damage in the olive 
groves and production of oil is expected to be on the whole poor. 

In the eastern countries the weather was not favourable : in Syria and I^eb- 
anon flowering was very good but subsequently wind and drought seriously 
compromised the crop ; in Palestine also a very poor outturn was expected, 
varying from 15 to 40 % of normal. 

Pinally in the United States the few and relatively unimportant olive-growing 
areas had to struggle against unfavourable circumstances with the result that 
crop condition is very much below that of last year. 

On the basis of the estimates of production already known for several of 
the most important olive-growing countries and of the information available 
for the countries for which statistical data are still lacking it ma^^ be said that 
world production of olive-oil in 1933-34 will be somewhat less than that in 1932-33 
and than the average of the five years ending 1931-32. Given that Spain and 
Italy, two countries contributing about 70 % of total production, expect this 
year a production of about 11.2 million centals of olive oil (145 million Am. 
gallons) against 12.3 (162.2) last season and 13.2 (174) on the average. It is 
not to be excluded, however, that this forecast may still be more or less modified 
when the official figures of olive-oil production in Italy and some other countries 
of lesser importance as producers are available. 

On the whole, world production of olive-oil this year is estimated at 17.2 
million centals (226 million am. gallons) against 18.7 million (246,2) last season. 

M. C. 


OLIVES 

Greece : The first forecast of olive-oil production this year - 2,094,000 centals 
(27,522,000 American gallons) - has undergone a severe reduction (about 20 %). Pro¬ 
duction will thus be smaller than those of the last six years. This and the almost 
complete exhaustion of slocks from previous years makes it probable that .supplies 
will be very limited in 1933-34 and that prices will be firmer. 

Cyprus : At the middle of November olive picking was in progress. 

Syria and Lebanon : The rains of October and November were advantageous 
to the trees, of which the condition in November was good (roo) in Syria and in Le¬ 
banon, while in Latakia conditions were favourable. 

Production is nevertheless much reduced. 

Algeria: Harvesting is in progress but in several plantations it has not been 
effected as the very low quotations hardly permit picking expenses to be covered. 
The olives are generally small, having been hindered in growth by the heat and drought. 
Yields are evei3nvhere not very satisfactory. 
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Tunhia : 'I'he luirvcHt had everywhere coimnenced hy the end of November but 
was Hol expected to reach its full height until toward the middle of December, The 
losses caused by daciis are fairly large and in a general way yields appear somewhat 
smaller tliaii expected, especially in the districts of Susa, Kairwan and Thala. which 
represent about 40 % of the productive trees; in the extreme south - Sfax, Gabds 
and iozeui ~ wheie dcicus has caused only small losses, the crop will be above average, 
yields of oil ap])ear normal mid quality very good. 

The preliminary official estimate lias been reduced to 1,323,000 centals of oil. 

Oi'op condition was everywhere good. 


COTTON 

The report of December on cotton production in the current season published 
by the United States Government shows an increase of 77,000 bales, with respect 
to the November estimate and of 863,000 bales with respect to the first estimate 
published in August. In comparison with last year there is an increase of 1.3 % 
while with respect to the 1927-31 average there is a decrease of 10 %. In each 
of the ten preceding seasons production has been greater than estimated in De- 

CoUon. 



Auea 

Production of ginned cotton 




Aver- 

% 1933/34 



i Average 



Average 

% 1933/34 

CoumuiKB 

1933/34 

1932/33 

age 

1927/28 



1933/34 

1932/33 

1927/28 

to 

1933/34 

1932/33 

1927/28 

to 






to 

1932 / 

Aver- 



1931/32 



1931/32 

1932 / 

Aver- 




1931/32 

1933 

age 





j 

i 

1933 

age 


1,000 acres 

SSB 100 

sss 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 4781 b. 

s 100 

K 100 

Bulgaria , , 

49 

20 

13 

250.8 

369.9 

86 

40 


18 

8 

4 

213.5 

478.5 

Spain . . . 

19 

20 

23 

91.8 

80.9 

44 

23 

21 

9 

5 

4 

187.9 

213.1 

Greece . . 

I) 93 

50 

44 

186.2 

212.2 

174 

105 

69 

36 

22 

15 

165.2 

250.4 

Italy. . a . 

4 

4 

8 

100.2 

47.1 

5 

5 

15 

1 

1 

3 

99,8 

36.8 

U.S.S.R.. . 

2)4,977 

5,139 

3,249 

96.8 

153.2 

3 ) 9,389 

8.497 

6.577 

3 ) 1.964 

1.778 

1.376 

110.5 

142.8 

United States 

30,144 

35.939 

40,996 

83.9 

73.5 

62,986 

62,147 

70.061 

13,177 

13,002 

14,657 

101.3 

89.9 

Mexico . . 

421 

188 

406 

224.5 

103.8 

1,068 

453 

1 

1,043 

223 

95 

218 

23^6 

102.4 

Cblna . . . 

4)6.025 

5,633 

4,937 

107.0 

122.0 

4 ) 13,112 

10,803 

10,224 

4 ) 2,743 

2,260 

2,139 

121.4 

128.2 

iSIorea . . a 

429 

393 

481 

109.2 

89.2 

701 

606 

643 

147 

127 

134 

115.6 

109.1 

Indian . . 

“)22s714 

*)20.761 

®)23,419 

I09e4 

97.0 

3) 18,476 

3 ) 16.900 

3 ) 20,312 

3 ) 3,865 

3 ) 3,536 

3 ) 4.249 

109.3 

91.0 

Syria y I^eb. 

19 

20 

50 

96.4 

38.5 

19 

19 

55 

4 

4 

12 

97.5 

34.1 

Tnrke . . , 


358 

407 

... 


90 

135 

413 

19 

28 

86 

66.5 

21.7 

Fr.Kcts Africa 


124 

30 



93 

60 

16 

19 

12 

3 

155.6 

587.4 

Egypt . . . 

1,873 

1,135 

1,840 

165,0 

101*8 

4 ) 8,697 

4,909 

7,393 

d 1.819 

1,027 

1.547 

177.2 

117.6 

♦I^ritrea, , . 

12 

5 

6 

250.0 

195.3 

! ... 

7 



2 

1 



♦Uganda . . 

1 1,091 

1,071 

700 

101.8 

155.8 


1,160 

694! 


243 

145 


... 

♦Sudan . . . 

332 

325 

323 

102.1 

102.7 


382 

667 

... 

122 

140 



Totals . . 

§) 

67,249 

69,784 

75,903 

96.4 

88.6 

114,940 

104,702 

U6,S6o| 

24,044 

21,905 

24,447 

109.8 

98.4 


•) Countries not included in the totals. — 9 In calculatine the totals, account has been taken oi the wobablc mbs in 
some countries for which estimates of pruduction are possessed hut those a£ area are not yet avail^le. ” X) Unofntcial esti¬ 
mate. — s) Area cultivated up to 10 June. — 3) First estimate. — ♦) Second estimate. — 5 ) Third estimate. 
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ceinber, save on three occasions. During November eight States increased the 
production estimate by 224,000 bales, of which 160,000 bales were in Texas and 
Oklahoma, which together account for about 44 % of total production; the other 
States, on the other hand, decreased their estimates by 147,000 bales in all. The 
United States average yield is now forecast at about 209.4 lb. of lint per acre 
against 208.7 lb. last month and 173.3 lb. last year; this is the highest yie]d since 
1914, save for that of 1931, which was 211.5 lb. and is due to the exceptionally 
favourable weather that prevailed during growth and almost throughout the 
picking season, especially in the States west of the Mississippi. The area left for 
harvest is estimated at 30,144,000 acres, 16% below that of 1932 and 27% below 
the 1927-31 average. This is the smallest area since 1922. Taking into account 
the areas leased to the Government through the medium of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and amounting to 10,396,000 acres and the areas 
subsequently abandoned, about 390,000 acres or 1.3 % of the remaining acreage, 
the area in cultivation on i July 1933 is estimated now at 40,929,000 acres, or 
12 % more than on i July 1932, but about 3 % less than the 1927-31 average. This 
figure of 40,929,000 acres has been exceeded only five times, namely, in 1925, 
1926,1928,1929 and 1930. With respect to it, the actual area on which harvesting 
has been carried out is 26.4 % smaller. The December estimate is provisional, 
the final estimate not being due to appear until 21 May 1934. 

The quality and grade of the fibre are good and picking was carried out rapidly 
and in many areas under ideal conditions. Ginning is further advanced than 
usual and it is expected that it will be ended in January. The average weight 
of running bales is this year much above normal. This means that the final gin¬ 
ning figure, published in running bales, will probably be about 400,000 bales 
below the production expressed in bales of 478 pounds lint. 

The Government report, having already been discounted by the market, had 
no effect on prices. These did not in the period under consideration undergo any 
appreciable variation and continued to be affected by the Govei'nnient financial 
and agrarian policy as well as by the fluctuations of the dollar-sterling exchange. 
The statistical position being well-known and new^s concerning world supplies 
and consumption not being likely to present any element of surprise, these fac¬ 
tors are not likely to play any important part in the determination of prices. 
The market is less active than in the past, the fact that the growers in the Southern 
States have received large advances from the Government enabling them to hold 
their cotton contributing largely to this. Internal consumption and exports 
remain at levels superior to those of the last three years. 

In the U. S. S. R. acquisitions up to i December showed an appreciable 
increase with respect to last year. Yields are in general better than in 1932, 
when they were rather small. 

The Government of India has just published its third report on areas culti¬ 
vated and its first report on production for the current reason. The area is 9.4 % 
larger than that of last year and 3 % smaller than the 1927-31 average. Esti¬ 
mated production, though slightly smaller than expected^ is 9.3 % above the 
corresponding estimate of 1932 but 9 % below the mean. The conversations 
with Japan continue with a view to fixing quotas of Indian cotton to be imported 
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that country and of Japanese cloth to be imported by India. Market activit3?’ 
is very much reduced and stocks are increasing. The Japanese boycott continues. 

The Egyptian Government pubhshed on 4 December the second estimate of 
cotton production in the current season . According to this estimate, which 
appears at the close of the picking season, after three months of ginning, produc¬ 
tion is about 1,819,000 bales of 478 lb., an increase of ii % on the preceding' 
estimate, of 77 on last year’s production and of 18 % on the 1927-31 average. 
This is the largest outturn so far registered in Eg3"pt, being about 3 % above 
the 1929 record. The production forecast is distributed as follows, the corres¬ 
ponding 1932 figures being given for comparison and all being in thousand bales 
of 47S lb. : above i -/■! inch, 475 against 361 in 1932 ; above i 74 inch, 97 against 
73 ; above i 7 ^ inch, 1,211 against 570 ; Scarto, 37 against 23. Included in 
the first class are 236,000 bales of Sakellandis against 252,000 in 1932, 277,000 
in 1931, 455,000 in 1930 and 581,000 in 1920. The average yield forecast is 
464 lb. of lint per acre, against 432 lb. last year. For Sakellandis, however, the 
average yield is only 278 lb. per acre against 314 lb. last year. 

It is officially announced that all restrictions afiecting cotton cultivation 
in Eg3''pt are repealed for the season 1934-35. 

The Government estimate, which is equal to or smaller than the majority of 
non-official estimates, of which some exceed even 1,845,000 bales, has had no 
influence on prices, which follow those of American. Exports in November 
reached a record figure. Arrivals are beginning to fall ofi, owing to holding 
by growers, but ginnings are well advanced. The margin between prices of 
h/gy])tian and those of American is still limited and consequently favours con¬ 
sumption of the former. The Government has decided to suspend provisional!}^ 
the sale of its cotton. This concerns only small quantities, however, remaining 
from old stocks. 

The (iovcrnment of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has just published its first 
estimate for the current season. The total area cultivated is slightly larger 
than that of last season but, while Sakellandis shows a small decrease, American 
is increasing, especially in the area of rain-grown cotton. On the whole a good 
crop is expected. 

The cotton crop in Syria and Eebanon shows a fresh regression. On the 
other hand the crops in French Central and West Africa are increasing rapidly 
as well as those in the Belgian Congo. 

1. S. 


si* He 

Bulgaria: Production is this year expected to be very large thanks to the great 
extension of nma. Harvestitig terminated toward mid-November. New crop cotton 
lias been purchased by the cooperatives and dealers at 8 to 10 levas per kilogram while 
the average price for June was 25 to 30 levas, 

U. S. S\ R. : On i December of the cunent year purchases of seed cotton by 
State bodies and others reached 26,1131000 centals a quantity 3>200,000 centals greater 
than at the same date last year. 
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The purchase figures indicate that unit-yield of seed cotton this year has been 
812 lb. per acre against 741 in 1932 in Uzbeldstan, 633 lb. against 544 in Turkmeni¬ 
stan, 544 lb. against 434 in Tadjikistan and 482 lb. against 312 in Armenia. 

Iir Ukraina, which is the most important of the new cotton regions of the vSoviet 
Union as regards area under the crop, production this year has been very small, due 
partly to exceptionally unfavourable weather with summer temperatures much below 
the average, excessive cloud and persistent rains and mists after the early frosts at the 
beginning of October, which shortened the growth cycle by two weeks with respect to 
the normal period. Hoeing was also inadequate and about 73 % of the fields under 
cotton were infested by weeds. 

Picking had generally begun by the middle of November and on 25 November 
the quantities acquired by the Government in Ukraina represented only i % of the 
plan. 


United States : The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 
1933 crop to the close of business on 13 November was 11,251,000 running bales (count¬ 
ing round bales as half bales), against 10,534,000 in 1932, 14,208,000 in 1931, 11,963,000 
in 1930, 11,890,000 in 1929 and 11,321,000 in 1928. To the close of biisineSvS on 30 No¬ 
vember : 12,108,000 against 11,635,000 in 1932, 15,018,000 in 1931, 12,837,000 1111930, 
12,853,000 in 1929 and 12,560,000 in 1928. 

Cyprus : During the fihst half of November cotton picking was carried out. Produc¬ 
tion was stated to be below the average. 

India : According to telegrams received by the Institute on 11 Deceiulicr from 
the Governments of the Punjab and Madras the areas sown to cotton and the product¬ 
ion of lint in these provinces were as follows, the correvSponding figurcvsfor the previous 
season and for the five years ending 1931-32 being also given : 



1933-34 

1932-33 

Average 

1927-2^ 

1931-32 

% 

1932*33 
= 100 

1933-34 

Average 
— 100 


Punjab. 





Area (000 acres) 

2,980 

2,252 

2.459 

132.3 

121.2 

Production (000 centals). 

(000 bales of 478 lb.) . 

3,204 

670 

2,464 

515 

2,482 1 

5191 

136.0 

129.1 

Madras (third estimate). 




Area (000 acres). 

1,762 

1,728 

1.839 

ro2.o 

95.S 

Production (000 centals) , . . , . 

(000 bales of 478 lb.) . 

1,498 

313 

1.445 

302 

1,486 1 
311 ( 

103.7 

100.8 


Weather was not on the whole quite favourable. In the Ptmjab some districts 
suffered from flood while in others American cotton was affected by leaf-roller, tela 
or premature bursting of the undeveloped bolls. 

In the Central Provinces picking was progressing in November mider clear, cool 
weather conditions and at the end of that month the crop was in good con¬ 
dition. 
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E!<yt>( : Cotton ginned up to end of November, in bales of 47S lb, net weight 
was as follows: 


Varieties 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Siikelkii idis . . . 

91,200 

103,400 

121,500 

163,400 

226,200 

Other vuiieties above: 





1 3/s ” . . . . 

98,000 

57.350 1 




iVt” • ■ . • 

3&.500 

41.300 

561,900 

588,800 

623,000 

1 Vs ■■ .... 

639,700 

322,550 1 




Total . . 

. 86^^,400 

524,600 

683,400 

^52,300 

84 g ,200 

Scar to (1 inters) 

16,400 

ii,Soo 

17,100 

16,500 

18,400 

Uganda : Weather conditions in October were on the whole fairly satisfactorj' 


the dry weather experienced up to mid-November, has caused boll shedding in the 
early and July-planted cotton and has slowed down the development of the late 
cotton. In August and September 45 % of the crop was planted and rain was 
reported to be wanted during the second Ixalf of November in order to assure a good 
yield. Blackarm disease has not been serious and there has been very little damage 
from other pests and diseases. At the middle of November the indications were that 
the yield per acre would be somewliat below normal. 


FLAX 

Linseed. — I'lie ivriui>stry of Agriculture at Buenos Ayres communicated in 
a telegram of 13 December the first estimate of linseed production, which 
confirms our forecast of a very small crop. The same cable gave the revised 
estimate of area sown to flax, now placed at 6,845,000 acres, a decrease of 
321,000 on the October figure. 

The small Argentine crop is due to a slight degree to reduction in areas 
cultivated this year, which are about 8 % less than either the final estimate 
of last year or the five-year mean, and to a greater extent to bad weather, 
which caused serious damage in the main producing centres. The estimated 
production, though distinctly smaller (— 30.5 %) than the five-year mean, is 
almost the same (+ 0.6 %) as the greatly reduced production of last year, 
estimated at 29.3 million centals (52.4 million bushels). 

The new estimates that have reached the Institute and the data previously 
available cover about 90 % of the world production, excluding that of the 
U. S. vS. R., for which it is known only that the figure of area sown up to 
10 June was about 741,000 acres smaller than that planned. Taking acconnt 
also of the weather that has prevailed in some other countries that have not 
yet communicated their estimates, world production (excluding the U. S. S. R.) 
may be calculated at 46-49 million centals (83-87 million bushels) against 
50.3 (89.8) million last year and 78.5 (140.2) million on the average. This esti¬ 
mate is liable to modification but the possible difference from the final results 
depends almost entirely on such revisions as may be made in the provisional 
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Germany .... 

12 

11 

30 

108.1 

40.21 

_ 


- 

_ 

_ 

_ 1 

_ 

_ 

Austria §). . . . 

4 

8 

10 

53.9 

42.2 

63 

!06 

13^ 

6,305 

10,582 

13,814' 

59.2 

45.6 

Belgium .... 

27 

21 

54 

128.7 

49.3’, 

!91 

151 

439, 

19,113 

15.078 

43,874 

126.8 

43.6 

Bulgaria .... 

1 

1 

1 

99.0 

in. 7 | 

2 

2 

7, 

I 9 S 

163 

1911 

121.6 

104.0 

Blstonia .... 

4 ! 

36 

75 

115.3 

54 . 6 ' 

109 

84 

1941 

10,876 

8,449 

19,352 

128.7 

56.2 

Finland i) . . . 

10 

10 

10 

102.3 

97.1 


33 

28 


3.282 

2,769, 



France .... 

27 

23 

71 

119.5 

38.3 

157 

121 


15,693 

12.100 

51,840 

129.7 

30.3 

N. Ireland . . . 

10 

6 

27 

160.6 

36.7, 


26 

no 


2,565 

10,976 



Hungary .... 

19 

16 

22 

120.7 

87.0 


51 

85 


5,136 

8.532 



Italy 2 ) .... 

18 

21 

32 

88.2 

57.0 

40 

49 

54 

3,990 

4.888 

5,398 

8i.6 

73.9 

Latvia . 

103 

78 

139 

130.9 

73.8 

283 

208 

38^ 

28,263 

20,812 

38,524, 

135.8 

73.4 

Lithuania .... 

135 

106 

I) 200 

128.1 

- i 

3.97 

314 

671 

39,656 

31.442 

67,135. 

126.1 

59.1 

Netherlands , . 

12 

5 

33 

235.7 

34.91 

75 

31 

225 ! 

7,496 

3.086 

22,503 

242.9 

33.3 

Poland .... 

237 

231 

279 

102.3 

84.7 


564 

1.127| 


56.431 

112,745 



Kumania .... 

45 

54 

50 

84.1 

90.4 


123 

74 


12,322 

7.402 



Czechoslovakia . 

18 

16 

40 

109,8 

44.4 

83 

72 

175 

8,271 

7,243 

17,482 

114.2 

47.3 

U. S. S. R, 3 ). . 

5,288 

6,202 

4.006 

85.3 

132.0 


12,125 

8,443 


1,212,546 844,797 


... 

Egypt . 

3 

2 

3 

148.1 

124.3 

25 

15 

18 

2,494 

1,501 

1,822 

166.1 

136.0 

Totals . . , 

6,010 

6,847 

5,032 

87.8 

118.3 


- 

- 1 

- 


- 


- 






L insced. 
















1 

Thousand bushels 












of 56 pounds 



Austria .... 

3 

5 

6 

54.2 


9 

20 

23 

17 

36 

41! 

45.7 

40.1 

Belgium .... 

27, 

21 

54 

128.7 

49.3 

143 

113 

263 

256 

202 

470 

126.5 

54.5 

Bulgaria . . . 

1 

1 

1 

99.0 

117.7 

6 

6 

i 

1i 

II 

7| 

100.7 

165.2 

Estonia .... 

411 

36 

75 

113,3 

54.6 

136 

86 

198 

243 

153 

354 

159.0 

68.8 

France . 

27j 

23 

71 

119.5 

38.3 

140 

125 

372 

250 

224 

665 

111.6 

37.5 

Italy 2 ) .... 

I8l 

21 

32 

88.2 

57.0 

50 

69 

143 

90 

124 

255 

72.4 

35.1 

Latvia ..... 

I03j 

78 

139 

130,9 

73.8 

247 

197 

359 

441 

352 

640 

125.4 

68.9 

Lithuania . . . 

135! 

106 

I) 200 

128.1 

- 

464 

350 

745 

829 

626 

1.331 

132.6 

62.3 

♦Poland. 

237j 

231 

279 

102.3 

84.7i 


919 

l,417i 


1,641 

2,531 



Rumania. . . . 

45 

54 

50 

84.1 

90.4' 

220 

209 

188 

394 

374 

335' 

m3 

iij.s 

Czechoslovakia . 

18 

16 

40 

109.8 

44.4 

60 

53 

140, 

107 

95 

250 

112.7 

42.8 

— 








5) 



3) 



*T7. S. S. R. . . 

4) 6,348 

7,784 

5,238 

— 

— 



14,046 

... 

... 

25,081 

... 


Canada . ... 

244 

454 

489 

53.8 

49.9 

380 

1.370 

2.026 

679 

2,446 

3.619 

27.8 

18.8 

United States , 

1,300 

1.900 

2,915 

68.4 

44.6 

3,803 

6,552 

10.452 

6.800 

11,700 

18.664 

58.1 

36.4 

India. 

3.239 

3.301 

3,123 

98.1 

103.7 

9,027 

9.318 

8.221 

16,120 

16.640 

14,680 

96,9 

109.8 

Egypt . 

3 

2 

3 

148.1 

124.3 

27 

16 

20 

49 

28 

35 

174.6 

140.2 

Eritrea. 

4 

2 

— 

150.0 

- 

20 

17 


35 

30 


119.2 


Argentina. . . . ' 

G) 6.852 

6) 7,401 

6) 7.448 

92.6 

92.0 

29,476 

29,291 

42.38i 

52,636 

52,305 

75,694 

100.6 

69.5 

♦Uruguay. . . , 

266 

337 

324 

79.0 

82.2 


827 

1.915 


1,476 

3,419 



Totals . . . 

12,060 

13,421 

14,646 

89.8 

82.3| 44,213 

47,792 

65 , 542 j 

78,957 

85,346 

U7,040 

92.5 

67.5 


f) The two cjates m^ntionsd refer to the years in winch the harvest took place in the Northern and Southern hemispheres 
respectively, — ^untriw not included in the totals. — §) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — i) Flax and 
•> figures from 1951 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 
3) Doigunetz . — 4 ) Area sown up to 10 June; that of the plants 7,032,000 acres. 5) Average 1927-30. — 0) Area sown. 














estimate for Argentina. The last revisions in the United States and Canada 
involve only negligible modifications and confirm the fact that production has 
been distinctly small. 

On the whole the world crop of 1933 appears to be the smallest in the 
last ten j'ears, being almost the same as the very small crop of last 3’'ear. 

The exceptionally small crops in both Argentina and North America have 
contributed to this result. In Europe, on the other hand, production has been 
satisfactory and in India normal. 

The quantity of linseed available in Argentina for export in 1933-34 is esti¬ 
mated at 26.5 million centals (47.5 milhon bushels). 


Linseed. 



Piocluctioii 
ill Argentina 

(centals) (bushels 

of 56 lb.) 

Export 

from Argentina 

(centals) (bushel'j 

of 56 lb.) 

Net Import 
of I;urope aiul 
Noith America 

(ccntal^i'i 

iccntai^) 




Millions 



192.5. • • 

25-4 

45-3 

21.2 

37-8 

32.4 

57 9 

r<)2<). . . 

42.1 

75-2 

36.8 

<■' 5.7 

43.0 

70.S 

1 M-i 7 • • * 

15.2 

80.7 

9T.7 

73-4 

45.7 

S1.5 

IU2.S. . . 


82.7 

42.8 

70.4 

47.2 

S4.2 

. . 

3 3-9 

78-3 

35-7 

03.s 

45.6 

Si.5 


. 28.0 

50.0 

25.8 

46.1 

31.5 

5 b .3 

HJ}1 . . . 

33*9 

7^*3 

41.4 

74.0 

45-6 

Si.5 

• • 

49.8 

S9.0 

44*5 

79.5 

47.0 

S3.9 

jg,H. . . 

29.3 

52.4 

1) 26.2 

i) 46.S 

I) 36.2 

i) 64.6 

1934. • • 

. . 29.5 

32.8 





(i) Up to end of October. 




• 



Of the other large exporters India, consequent on the record exports of 
the second half of the current year, can place on the international market only 
very limited quantities until the new crop. It is confirmed that the latter 
will be harvested on an area larger than that of last year and that germination 
has been very satisfactory. The results of the Indian crop, however, remain 
dependent on the weather and particularly on the winter rains. 

Supplies in Uruguay are also limited, given that the area sown this season 
was 21.0 % smaller than that last year and 17.8 % below the average. 

World trade in linseed thus depends, until the new crop in India comes 
on the market, almost wholly on Argentine supplies. 
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prices of la Plata linseed in London [delivery Hull). 

(Gold francs per quintal) 


Aiiiiuai average 1927.38.35 

192$ .. 39.02 

1929 . 45 ' 2 Cj 

1930 . 32.27 

1931 . 20.18 

1932 1933 

Monthly average Januaiy^.15.21 I 5-14 

February.15.O1 14-40 

March .15.92 i-j.29 

.15.0b 14 55 

. 14.42 15.99 

. 14.10 17.73 

.14.28 19.31 

August. I4.g5 18.29 

September.15.2^ 15,9^ 

October.15.20 15.66 

November.14.56 15.79 

December.14.77 


On tlie whole world prices of lin.seed are expected to maintain a certain 
firmness in the n^xt few months. 

A. d. F. 

Jie * :3« 


Argeniiua : The first official estimate of linseed production is almost the same 
as that of last year and 30.5 % below the five-year average. This poor crop is due 
partly to^ reduction in areas sown and still more to bad weather, which caused serious 
damage in the piindpal producing areas. 
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HEMP 



Area 

Production 

Countries 

1933 

1932 

Average 

% 1933 

1933 

1932 

0 / 

Average 

1933 

1927 

to 1931 

1932 

Aver¬ 

age 

1927 

to 1931 1933 

Aver¬ 

age 



1,000 acres 


= 100 

= 100 

= 100 

1,000 pounds 

= 100 




Fibre, 






Germany i) . . . 

1 

1 

1 

65.9 

35.3 

_ 

_ 



Austria 2 ) .... 

1 

1 

1 

91.4 

86.5 

1,521 

1,631 

1,765 93.2 

86.2 

Bulgaria. 

12 

11 

9 

111.0 

130.5 

5,049 

3,906 

3,034 129,3 

164.4 

France. 

7 

6 

11 

117.4 

63.7 

5.693 

5,311 

10,057 107.2 

56.6 

Hungary 3 ) • • • • 

2 ! 

17 

20 

127.2 

104.9 


10.965 

13,084 ... 


Italy 4 ). 

141 

133 

203 

106.4 

69.6 

127,683 

121.907 

177,868 104.7 

71.8 

Poland. 

79 

79 

77 

100.6 

103.3 


22.274 

42.372 ... 


Rumania. 

115 

103 

97 

111.2 

118.5 


57,137 

42.628 ... 


Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

19 

23 

98.8 

83.1 

11,695 

13,134 

12,623 89.0 

92.6 

U.S.S.R. 5 ) 

1.344 

2.333 

2.175 

- 

- 

... 


6 ) 708,089 ... 


Syria and Lebanon 

2 

7 

6 

35.6 

0 

... 

3,108 

3,996 ... 





Hempseed. 





Austria. 

7) 

7) 

7) 

75.0 

47.6 

no 

154 

210 71.4 

52.5 

Bulgaria. 

12 

II 

9 

lil.O 

130.5 

3.968 

4.272 

2,348 92.9 

169.0 

France . 

7 

6 

11 

117.4 

63.7 

670 

1,874 

3,157 35.8 

21.2 

Hungary 3 ). . . . 

21 

17 

20 

127.2 

104.9 

... 

7,253 

7,726 ... 


Italy. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,237 

5,324 

7,229 79.6 

58.6 

Poland. 

79 

79 

77 

100.6 

103.3. 


31,264 

46.640 ... 


Rumania. 

115 

103 

97 

111.2 

118.5 

44,693 

42,606 

23,614 103.5 

i i86.7 

Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

19 

23 

98.8 

83.1 

7,526 

8,357 

9,268 90.1 

81.2 

U.S.S.R.5) 

1.344 

2,333 

2.175 

-■ 

- 


... 

7)1.020.148 ... 

... 

Syria and Lebanon 

2 

7 

6 

35.6 

37.0 


1,190 

1,089 ... 



i) Hemp and other textile plants. — 2 ) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 3 ) Unmixed crops. — 
4 ) The fisrures from 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 5) Area 
sown up to 10 June; that of the plan is 2,217,000 acres. — 6) Average 1927-30. — 7) Area inferior to 500 acres. 


HOPS 

The expectation of a heavy demand in the United States following on the abolition 
of prohibition led this yeai to a general increase in area not only in the United States 
but ill Burope. The abundant outturn in Europe contrary to the first rather bullish 
forecasts following on the stormy weather of autumn, caused a decline in prices on all 
markets. 

Yugoslavia: Area and production are not yet known for this year. After a 
gradual but severe reduction in areas sown and in production (from 22.700 acres in 
1928 to 3,600 in 1932 and from 114,600 centals to 17,600 centals) in recent year fol¬ 
lowing the difficulties in moving the crop a recovery may be expected for the current 
year. 
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Hops. 


COtJ-^TIJIES 


Area 



PSODVCTION 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 ' 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1933 

1933 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1933 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

== 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

German}". 

24 

20 

I) 32 

119.4 

74.4 

14,977 

10.929 

I) 23.864 

137.0 

62.8 

Belgium. 


1 

3 

116.4 

54.4 

1,765 

1,531 

3,816 

115.2 

46.2 

France. 

1 5 

4 

9 

105.0 

48.4 

3,645 

1,711 

8,262 

213.1 

44.1 

Engl, and Wales . 

i 17 

17 

22 

102.2 

76,6 

24.192 

21,056 

28,627 

114.9 

84.5 

♦Hungary. 

?) 

3) 

1 

148.0 

66.5 


141 

265 

... 


♦Poland. 

9 

5 

3) 7 

202.7 

144.3 


3,436 

3 ) 3,812 



Czechoslovakia . , 

25 

24 

36 

107.4 

1 

70.2 

12,914 

16,583 

26,083 

Vl9 

49‘5 

United Slates . . . 

27 

22 

23 

j 122,9 

116.4 

37.724 

24,120 

29,331 

156.4 

128.6 

Totals . . . 

100 

88 

! 

125 

I 110.8 

80.4 

95,217 

75,930 

119,983 

1253 

79.7 


*) Gauatries not included in the totals. — 1 ) Average 1929 to 1931. — 2 ) Area inferior to 500 acres.— 
to 1929. 


3 ) Average 1927 


TOBx\CCO 


Bulgaria: Despite the abundant rains of November harvesting was carried out 
under good conditions and the leaves were adequately dried. 


United States : The November estimates of area and production of tobacco in 
1933 are as follows: 



Area (qoo acres) 

; % 1933 

1932 

1 = 100 

Production (000 lb.) 

% 1933 

1932 
— 100 

1 1933 

j ^933 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1 

1931 

Fine-cured . . . . j 

i 885.1 

1 

i 621.7 

981.0 

142.4 

705,446 

j 

373,631 

664,967 

1 

i 

188.8 

Fire cured. ; 

; 172.4 

160.7 

237.0 

107.4 

136.193 

126,167 

190.765 

108,0 

Air-cured, light.I 

1 540.7 

461,3 

556.0 

117.2 

432,581 

334.932 

483,764 

129.2 

Air-cured, d^k. 

53.5 

51.8 

88.4 

103.3 

41,870 

41.108 

75,867 

102.2 

Cigar filler ....... 1 

54.5 : 

71.7 

74.9 

76.2 

50,877 

67,770 

91,685 

75.2 

Cigar binder . . . . , i 

27.9 

46.9 

67.8 

59.5 

34,843 ! 

64,472 

87,117 

54.1 

Cigar 'vraoper-. 

6.1 

6.9 

8.7 

893 

6,243 

6,910 

8,396 

90.3 

Miscellaneous . . 1 

0.5 

0.8 

1.7 

50.0 

308 

522 

1,665 

50.0 

Total ... 

1,740.7 

1,421.8 

2,0153 

122,4 

1,408,361 

1.015,512 

1,604,226 

138*7 


^ Cyprus :, At the middle of November picking and drying operations were finished. 
SVoductjon was reported to be somewhat below the average but quality was stated 
to be j?ood and demand active. 
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Tohacco. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 



Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1933 

1932 

1933 

=ts 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

=5 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

♦German}^ i). . . . 

30 

27 

2 ) 26 

110.6 

115.5 

; 

i 

62,224 

2 ) 51,105 



Belgium. 

7 

7 

7 

101.4 

90.7 

13,726 

13,688 

15,290 

160,3 

89.8 

Bulgaria. 

57 

47 

75 

120.4 

76.2 

38.581 

31,2(3 

56,724 

123.6 

68.0 

Spain. 

12 

10 

7 

120.7 

165.8 

14,330 

16,605 

10,074 

86.3 

142.2 

Greece. 

3) 190 

157 

231 

121.0 

82.0 

3 ) 80.0S4 

64,498 

132J79 

124.2 

60.6 

♦Hungary. 

44 

61 

58 

72.1 

75.7 


87,074 

69,732 

*. . 


Czechoslovakia , . 

25 

25 

17 

100.4 

146.S 

30,479 

37,623 

20,922 

81.0 

145.7 

■ United States . . 

1,700 

1.400 

1,907 

121.4 

89.1 

1,396,200 

1,022,600 

1.474,683 

136.5 

94.7 

Japan . 

84 

CO 

90 

100.2 

92.8 

139,200 

138.230 

I45.58« 

100.7 

94.7 

S 3 ’'ria and Lebanon 

8 

ii 

10 

74.4 

81.0 

4,199 

5,669 

6,397 

74.1: 

1 63.6 

Algeria. 

49 

59 

61 

83.2 

81.1 

33,069 

40.663 

43,363 

^ 81.3 

1 

68.4 

Totals . 

2,132 

1300 

2,405 

118.4 

88.5 

1,749,868 

1370,789 

l,910,22t 

127.6' 

i 

91.6 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — i) Production for sale. — z) Year 1931. — 3 ) Unofficial estimate. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Cacao. 

St, Lucia: Picking was in progress in September. A good crop was expected. 

Gold Coast : District reports up to mid-November indicated that tke major crop 
was less than that of 1932-33. The latest estimates are as follows, in millions of pounds: 


E)astem Province. 154 

Ashanti. ^34 

Central Province. ^5 

Transvolta and British Togolaiid. 24 

Western . ^^4 


On the basis of these divisional estimates the total major crop is thus about 421 
million pounds. 

Generally favourable conditions were broken by rainy period.^. Picking was pro¬ 
ceeding in all districts. At the middle of November progress in the various provinces 
was as follows. In Ashanti 82 % of the crop was ripe, 44 % was already hart^ested, 
and 32 % had been marketed.. In the Western Province 50 °'q was ripe, 30 % had been 
harvested and 12 % marketed. In the Central Province 50 "o was ripe and 25 % 
harvested. In the Eastern Province 60 % of tiie crop was ripe, 42 han^ested and 
25 % marketed. 
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Road checks show Very much smaller movement up to iS November than in the 
same period of 1932. The statistics of onloadings and offioadings at railway stations 
also show a great decline with reference both the same period in 1932 and to the corres¬ 
ponding average for the four years ending 1932. Total exports from all ports up to 
15 November were only 42 million pounds against 64 million to the same date in 1932. 
These shipments were made up of old 1932-33 main crop, 1933 crop and new main 
crop. 

Up to S November not less than 67 million pounds of new main crop had reached 
the market. The general movement was later, due to the lateness of the crops and 
unfavourable Irarvesting conditions in some districts. Up to mid-November there had 
been no general hold-up of the crop but the low^ prices tended to delay marketing by those 
fanners who can afford to wait and are sufficiently optimistic to expect an increase. 

Size of beans in the new main crop exported was larger than for the corresponding 
period of last year, the numbers of beans per 14 cubic inches, averaged for all consignments 
sampled for all ports, having been 124.9 against 130.0 in October 1932, 

Shipments in October and the first half of November showed a steady improvement 
in purity. 

The weighted mean purity of the cacao examined at the ports during the first half 
of the month was 88.7 an improvement of 6.1 points over October shipments. About 
4 % of the tonnage shipped was over 95 % purity and over 45 % was over 90 %. Reports 
from up-country showed that poor fermentation is general and cacao coming on the 
market contained a high percentage of slaty and underfermented beans, the low prices 
and absence of inducement to careful preparation hamng reacted on the farmers' interest 
in improving quality". 


Tea, 


ludia : In North India weather in October was seasonable and crop prospects 
were fait; to the end of that month outturn was a little over 33 million pounds 
lower than that to the same date in 1932. In South India the earlier part of October 
was undtih” wet and dull but an improvement subsequently set in and prospects were 
better; outturn up to the end of October showed*a decrease of 7.94 %. 


Colza and sesame. 

Rumania : The area under tvinter colza up to 15 November is officially estimated 
at 31,900 acres against 13,100 and 61,600 at the same date in 1932 and 1931 respect¬ 
ively. 

India : At the end of November, condition and prospects of sesame were reported 
to be fairly good. 


Groundnuts. 

Egypt: Harvesting in early as well as normal areas is progressing. The crop has 
impfoyed since last month owing to favourable weather. The yield is expected to 
be about 9 % below the average. 
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Sericulture. 


Countries 

Quantities or eggs prepared 

POR INCUBATION 

Production of cocoons 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% 1933 

1933 

I93S 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

ro 

1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver. 

age 

= 100 

1932 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 

1,000 ounces 

1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria. 

27 

25 

40 

106.3 

68.2 

2,866 

2.876 

4,303 

99.7 

66.6 

Spain. 


13 

24 



1,014 

1,199 

1,727 

84.6 

58.7 

France. 

16 

18 

45 

90.9 

36.7 

2.079 

2,176 

5,161 

95.6 

40.3 

Italy. 

519 


919 

85.3 

56.5 

75.431 

84,318 

107.468 

89.5 

70.2 

Korea . . . . 1 


227 

203 

96.9 

108.1 


29,272 

24.778 

102.5 

121.1 


133 

115 

110 

115.8 

133.4 

15,511 

11,685 

9,038 

132.8 

171.6 

Japan . . . . 1 uv 

2,864 

2.748 

2,679 

104.2 

106.9 

414,215 

383,535 

421,892 

108.0 

98.2 


3,459 

3,136 

3,487 

110.3 

99.4 

394,384 

356.810 

388,873 

110.5 

101.4 

Syria and lysbanon 

51 

6 l 

91 

84.7 

53.1 

4,409 

4,880 

7,265 

90.3 

60.7 

Totals . . . 

§) 7,302 

6,951 

7,598 

105.2 

96.3 

939,925 

876,751 

970,505 

107.2 

96.S 


•) Countries nM included in the totals. — s) Spring cocoons. — () Summer^autumn cocoons — §) In calculating the 
totals account has been taken of the probable quantities of eggs prepared for incubation in some countries for which estimates 
of production but not those of eggs are so far available. 


FODDER CROPS 


Estonia : Fodder production this year was below the average of the last ten yeais 
feed conditions for daily cattle are consequently not good and milk production has 
diminished. 


France : November was again very rainy over the whole territory. A very severe 
fall in temperature occurred in first decade of December. It is to be feared that 
meadows and even root crops have suffered from these conditions but exact infor¬ 
mation cannot yet be given on this subject. 

The following table indicates the fodder production of 1933 excluding that of 
meadows and pastures, according to the provisional data now established: 


Mangolds 

Turnips 

Kolil-rabi 


Total . . . 

Temporary meadows (legumes) . . , . 
Temporary meadows (grasses and le¬ 
gumes) . 

Annual green fodder (i). 

Permanent meadows (2). 

Total , , . 


^Area [ooo acres) 


1933 

1932 

Average 

1927-31 

1932 
= 100 

Average 
=a 100 

2,062 

2,091 

1,998 

98.6 

103.2 

505 

503 

506 

100.5 

99.9 

563 

604 

577 

93-3 

97-7 

3 J 30 

3,19s 

3,081 

97 -S 

roi.5 

7.316 

7,212 

7.^39 

101.5 

102.3 

1,212 

1,252 

i,ii 3 

g6.S 

10S.4 

1,761 

1.758 

1,806 

lOO.I 

97-5 

13.748 

13,526 

13.250 

101,6 

103.8 

24*037 

23*74^ 

23*3^3 

101,2 

103,1 


(i) Including fodder maize fed off, 

(3) Not including pasture ^and meadows. 
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Pfodii 

’'Ction {000 centals) 


% 


1933 

1932 

Average 

1927-31 

1932 

= 100 

Average 
= 100 

Ivlangoids. 

619,864 

675,350 

592,959 

98.1 

104-5 

Turnips. 

82,126 

95,540 

78,740 

86.0 

104.3 

Kohl-rabi. 

142.033 

172,499 

134.403 

S2.3 

105.7 

Total . . . 

844,023 

943.3S9 

806,102 

89.5 

104.7 

Temporary meadows (legumes) .... 
Temporary meadows (grasses and le¬ 

226,089 

276,875 

263,030 

81.7 

86.0 

gumes) . 

31,335 

40,422 

32,412 

77*5 

96.7 

Annual green fodder (1). 

251.772 

299,836 

270,970 

84.1 

92.9 

Permanent meadows (2) .■. 

361,867 

449,706 

412,595 

80.5 

87-7 

Total . . . 

8^1,063 

1,066,839 

979,007 

81.7 

89.0 



1932 

Production {ooo short tons) 

Average 

1927-31 

1932 
= 100 

% 

Average 
= 100 

yiangolds. 

30.993 

33.767 

39,648 

98.1 

104-5 

Turnips. 

4,106 

4»777 

3.937 

86.0 

104.3 

KoW-rabi. 

7,102 

8,625 

6,720 

82.3 

105.7 

Total . . . 

42,201 

47.169 

40,305 

^ 9-5 

104.7 

Temporary meadows (legumes).... 
Temporary meadows (grasses and le¬ 

11:304 

13.844 

13.151 

81.7 

86.0 

gumes) . 

1.567 

2,021 

1,621 

77-5 

96.7 

Annual green fodder (i) . 

12,588 

14,969 

13.548 

84.1 

92.9 

Permanent meadows (2). 

18,093 

22,485 

20,629 

80.5 

S7.7 

Total . . . 

43,552 

53 > 3^9 

48.949 

81.7 

8g.o 


(1) Including fodder maize fed off. 

(2) Not including pasture and meadows. 

On the whole the area of fodder crops continues to increase but this expansion 
is slowing down; from 1932 to 1933 has been scarcel}^ 0.9 % for fodder crops and 
grass as a whole. On the other hand it is to be noted that it is especially permanent 
meadows or meadows of medium duration that hav econtinned to extend, while on the 
whole annual crops have remained stationary or have fallen oflt. 

Production is small, as was expected, but fodder supplies for the winter have increas¬ 
ed due to the fact that the autumn rains brought a recovery of pastures and meadows. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In ^England and Wales the weather during the 
greater part of November was open and favourable for agricultural operations. Consid¬ 
erable progress was made with cultivation and all work on the land was well forward. 
The pastures provided a bite during November and no excessive demands upon winter 
keep were reported. Mangolds are of good quality although somewhat smaller than 
usual. With the exception of a few acres, lifting had been completed under favourable 
conditions. A considerable proportion of the turnip and swede crop is below normal 
as regards size and quality and the roots in many parts of the country are not likely to 
keep well if clamped. 

In Scotland the mild conditions and occasional showers favoured the continued 
growth of root crops, which showed a slight improvement. Pastures regained a fresh 
appearance and in most areas grass continued to grow throughout the month. The 
supplies of hay and straw are fairly good but in some districts it is thought that 
straw may become scarce before the end of the feeding season. A large part of the 
turnip crop has not yet been lifted and the roots generally are exceptionally small. 
Supplies of concentrated feed are quite sufficient except maize. 

Hungary : Save for a single department supplies of fodder of all kinds are considered 
as everywhere adequate for winter. In many localities a surplus o%"er local requirements 
is reported. 

Health of stock is generally satisfactory. 

Italy: Crops were favoured by the rains in November. Meadows and pastures 
have given a good outturn, enabling notable economies in winter supplies to be made. 

Lithuania : Production of mangels in 1933 was 17,002,000 centals (850,000 short 
tons) against 24,163,000 (1,208,000) in 1932 and 15,434,000 (772,000) on the average 
of 1930 and 1931 ; percentages 70.4 and 110.2. 

A Igeria : The rains at the end of October improved the condition of pasture and 
meadows. Precipitation was however, inadequate up to the end of November in the 
east of Constantine, and condition was there frequently bad. 

Egypt : Sowing of hersim is almost ended. Some of the cultivators have purpo- 
sely delayed sowing in order to avoid attacks of cutworm. The first cutting has been 
started in the early-sown areas. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 

Tunisia : Grazing tracts and pastures greened again following on the rains of No¬ 
vember. In the north at the end of the month sowings of fodder crops in dry areas had 
not yet sprouted but rains would improve the situation ; in the centre pastures were at 
the end of November still bare. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of livestock and dairy production, 

Bulgaria : Health of livestock toward mid-November was very good. In some 
areas fowl cholera was reported. 

France : Conditions of maintenance of livestock at the end of November improved 
considerably. Abundant rainfall revived the pastures and removed numerous, com- 
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plaints regarding winter supplies of fodder. Health also improved and foot-and-mouth, 
disease was decreasing. The Yery severe cold at the beginning of December should also 
somewhat modify this situation. 

Milk production was diminishing 

Great Britain and Novihevn Ireland: Milk yields in England and Wales were normal 
for the time of the year. 

In Scotland, the milk supply in November generally showed the usual seasonal 
reduction but in several areas the yield has been rather below the average for the season. 
Production of eggs in England and Wales is estimated as follows: 


Year (June-iMay) 

Hen eggs 

Duck eggs 

(Millions) 

Total 

1928-29 . 

.2,135 

67 

2,202 

1929-30 . 

.2.297 

62 

2,359 

1930-31 . 

.2,564 

63 

2,627 

1931-32 . 

. 2,803 

67 

2,870 

1932-33 . 

.3,024 

70 

3.094 


The increase of over loo shorni in the total output of eggs since 1924-25 (1,493 
million) is due partly to the increased individual output, but mainly to the increase ir 
the number of fowls kept on agricultural holdings. The above figures include eggs used 
for hatching, which in 1932-33 were estimated to have been 85 million hen eggs and 
4 minion duck eggs. 

Xetherlands : In relation to the favourable dry weather in November the supplies of 
fodder for dairy cattle are good. At the end of November dairy cows were almost all 
supplied. The supplies for winter are sufficient; there is enough hay and siloed grass 
while in addition there is here and there unsaleable horticultural produce. Given the 
increase in prices of concentrated feeds little these will be used. In the majority of 
provinces the milk jdeld in November was average for the month. 

Tunisia : Stock are stiH very thin owing to the scarcity of grass caused by the long 
drought; they are, however, gradually improving in condition due to the rains in Novem* 
her, particularly in the south, where the rains were earlier and the animals are generally 
in fairly good condition. In the latter region lambing, stiU in progress at the end of 
November, occurred under fairly good conditions, lactation having reflected the better 
feeding conditions; on the other land, lambing in the centre took place under bad condi¬ 
tions in the latter half of November in the middle of the rainy season, when the ewes 
were still in poor condition; in the north, where lambing occurred earlier and under good 
conditions but there were heavy losses of young lambs. 

Health was generally good. 

United States ; Total shipments of stocker and feeder cattle from markets into the 
Com Belt for the four months July to October, were the smallest for the period in at 
least years, being about 100,000 head or over 10 % smaller than in 1927, when the 
next snaaliest shijnnents occurred. Compared with last year all of the decrease was in 
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tlie area east of the Mississippi River where the shipments last year were quite 
large. An increase occurred in October owing to increased feed supplies and prices. 

For the four months July to October the shipments of feeder lambs inspected at 
livestock markets into the Corn Belt States were a little larger than the very small ship¬ 
ments for this period in 1932 but much the smallest for any other 3"ear since 1919 at 
least. 


Algeria : Condition of stock improved in the majority of areas following on the 
rains of October and November, which revived pastures; it remained mediocre in the 
east of Constantine, where hmnidity was still quite inadequate at the end of November 
and only stall-fed animals were in satisfactory condition. 


Union of South Africa : At the end of October, before the breaking of the drought 
b}" heavy^ fains, conditions were described as deplorable, the farming community suffering 
from abject poverty and even being threatened with starvation. 

In Cape Province absolute drought prevailed save in parts of the southwestern and 
south coast districts and in the coastal districts of the eastern province. The 
grazing that was available along the west coast of the northwest and in some of the 
Karroo districts was exhausted; trek stock from the Orange Free State and other drought- 
stricken areas were dying in large numbers and farmers were being forced to seek fresh 
pasturage. Stock were still in good condition in the south-western districts and along 
the south coast but over the remainder of the province they were in a miserable condi¬ 
tion and heavy losses were being suffered. Stock had to be fed with mealies and 
other purchased feed. The blow-fly was again a serious menace and farmers who had 
not yet sheared were being forced to do so. In the sweet-veld areas of the Eastern 
Province the high rate of mortality amongst sheep was causing concern and was attri¬ 
buted to internal parasites, particularly the nodular worm. Many cattle were dying 
of hunger, a phenomenon previously miknown in these areas. 

In Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, where many animals had died from eating 
poisonous plants or from gallamsiekie, deplorable conditions prevailed. Both the Orange 
and Vaal Rivers had ceased to flow, with the result that prospects for crops under 
irrigation were very poor. Severe frosts were experienced in this area and in many 
parts of the Karroo districts and much damage was caused in some cases. 

In the districts bordering the Natal and Transvaal provinces and further northwards 
into the low veld good and even heavy^ rains fell in October. Scattered showers also fell 
in various parts of Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State but by the end of 
October conditions showed little improvement. Sheep were still in fait condition in 
the eastern Transvaal highveld but cattle were thin. Complaints of water shortage were 
general and stock were being kept alive with mealies supplied by the Government. 


LATEST INFORMATION 


(telegram of 20 December): Harv^ting and threshing of wheat and other 
cereals are in full swing under good conditions. The estimates of production previously 
communicated are confirmed. 

Development of maize is good but rain is now desirable. 

Health of livestock is excellent and pastures are in good condition. 
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TJrated States (telegram of 21 December): The area sown to winter wheat is esti¬ 
mated at 41.002,000 acres against 42,692,000 last year and 43,838,000 on the aver¬ 
age for 1927-31. The decrease in sowings is thus 4.0 % with respect to 1932 and 
6.5 ^0 witli respect to the mean. Crop condition on i December, according to the 
system of the countr}’ is estimated at 74.3 against 68.9 on i December 1932. 

The area sown to rye is estimated at 5,091,000 acres against 4,439,000 last year 
and 4,284,000 on the average, the increase being 14,7 % and 18.8 % with respect to 
these figures. Crop condition on i December was 69.9 against 76.3 on x December 
1932. 
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TEIADE 


COUNTRIES 


October 

Three months {August i-October 31 ) 

T WELVE MONTHS 

{August i-July 31 I 

Espokts I 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 1 

1933 

193 s 

1933 I 

1932 

1932-33 

1932-33 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental — 100 

lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

243 

203 

0 

0 

811 

388 

0 

0 

1,808 

0 

Hungary. 

1,903 

322 

0 

0 

5,258 

1,323 

0 

0 

3,254 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland. 

53 

20 

146 

68 

99 

44 

194 

132 

855 

483 

Rumania. 




... I) 

0 I) 

22 1 ) 

2 I) 

2 

24 

9 

Yugoslavia .... 

99 

40 

0 

0 

209 

240 

0 

0 

503 

0 

U. S. S. R. 



... 

9) 

4.881 9) 

3.635 

9 } 

1,627 

10 ) 10,862 

10 ) 1373 

Canada . 

13,984 

24,il6 

0 

11 

30,975 

51,216 

4 

20 

144.086 

3{ 

United States . . . 

15 

1,938 

668 

575 

53 

5,763 

1,874 

1,224 

11.502 

5,582 

Argentina . 

3,049 

1,907 

— 

— 

16,912 

6,158 

— 

— 

76,324 

— 

Chile ....... 




... I) 

0 I) 

2 I) 

368 I) 

0 

9 

838 

Turkey . 




1 

134 I) 

9 I) 

0 I) 

0 

260 

0 

Algeria . 

571 

355 

57 

185 

1.993 

2,366 

112 

276 

5,331 

908 

French Morocco . . 




... 2 ) 

448 2) 

20 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

7 

3,503 

35 

Tunis . 

37 

472 

174 

20 

408 

1,684 

282 

79 

3389 

■ 344 

Australia . 

1,389 

3.120 

0 

0 

8,389 

7,430 

0 

0 

72,197 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

1,726 

2,663 

1,625 

1,801 

4,517 

6,596 

4,290 

5,604 

12,540 

18,433 

Austria . 

0 

0 

302 

397 

0 

0 

966 

1,155 

0 

7,180 

Belgium . 

60 

126 

2,035 

2,738 

243 

547 

6.047 

6,468 

2,163 

25,724 

Denmark . 

0 

7 

604 

661 

9 

13 

2,189 

2,224 

15 

6.202 

Spain . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

il^tonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

1,058 

553 

0 

0 

2.853 

1,870 

40 

8,373 

F&iland . 

0 

0 

95 

84 

0 

0 

311 

238 

0 

906 

France . . 

489 

13 

1,962 

1,883 

1,301 

15 

5,011 

10,924 

49 

24,571 

Gr. Brit, and N.Irel. 

31 

13 

11,360 

11.779 

123 

99 

32,476 

31,449 

553 

122,626 

Greece . 

0 

0 

639 

1,036 

0 

0 

2.286 

2,978 

0 

11,790 

Italy . 

4 

4 

633 

780 

7 

13 

1,744 

1,982 

13 

11,206 

Bat via . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

Id 

Norway . 

0 1 

0 

450 

300 

0 

0 

992 

743 

0 

3,993 

Netherlands .... 

2 

40 

1.947 

1.755 

4 

234 

5,855 

4,226 

514 

15,604 

Portugal . 





— 

- J) 

44 I) 

159 

— 

505 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

’“110 

*’247 

0 

7 

340 

1.021 

13 

1,940 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

1,102 

1,096 

4 

11 

3375 

3.177 

15 

11,473 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

2 

60 

2 

2 

82 

390 

2 

6,594 

China . 




I) 

0 I) 

0 I) 

1,076 I) 

597 

0 

26,890 

India . 

4 

4 

0 

0 

11 ' 

11 

0 

0 

46 

1,060 

Japan . 



950 

750 

_ 

— 

2352 

1,847 

— 

11,667 

Syria and Lebanon . 

117 

26 

15 

7 

262 

134 

62 

44 

278 

254 

Egypt . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

9 

4 

Union of SouthAfrica 




... I) 

0 I) 

0 I) 

4 I) 

97 

0 

161 

New Zealand. . . . 

«*. 







... 

423 

736 

Totals . . . 

23,778 

35, '391 1 

25,934 

26,788 

77,055 

87,984 

75,193 

8 O 375 

350,584 

300,645 


Exporting Countfiss: 

Bulgaria. 

Hungary, , . , . , 

'I4tliuania. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

B. S. S, R. 

Canada . . 

United states . . . 

Argentina. 

TurJay. 

Algeria. 


Importing Countries; 

Oeimany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Demmark. 

Plnlaud. 

France. 

Italy. 

Xatyia. 

Norway ...... 

'N^tlieriauds , . . . 

. Sweden.. 

Switzerland . , , , 
CzecBpslovakia, , . 
Tom . . . 


— Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 


0 

13 

44 

0 

0 

1.437 

298 

0 

0 

n 

2 

0 

31 

2,564 

1.779 

86 

... 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

9 

1 ) 0 1 ) 

9) 

703 9 ) 

1.345 

— 

0 

1,228 

1,133 

0 


4 

15 


_ 

1.063 

123 

— 

... I) 

143 I) 

66 

I) 0 1) 

0 

II 

11 

0 

414 

2,859 

1,155 

1,653 

7 

0 

0 

2 

267 

11 

112 

1.969 

798 

0 

0 

2328 

0 

0 

0 

322 

26 

0 

0 

42 

35 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

439 

0 

0 

833 

370 

7 

18 

1,166 

0 

0 

0 

18 

15 

0 

. 0 

7 

4 

13 

2 

4 

2,406 

10,067 

6412 

8445 


lo) 5.199 
0 1.605 


2,555 2,978 

97 0 

624 368 

2.141 0 

655 0 

194 0 

82 0 

0 0 

787 0 

1,235 73 

231 15 

79 0 

84 66 

8.804 2^, 
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1 October 1 

Three months (August i-October 31) 

Twexve 
(August 1 

months 
>July 31) 

|; EXPORTS 

Imports 

j Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

' 1933 1932 

1933 1932 

1 1933 1 1933 

1933 1932 

1932-33 

1932-33 


Expcning Cl 
Gennany . 
Eelgiura . . 
Ei:l,^aria 
Spaia . , . 
France . . 
Hungary. . 
Italy . . , 
Lithuania . 
Poland . , 
Rumania . 
Yugoslavia 
Canada . , 
United State 
Argentina . 
Chile . . . 
India . . . 
Japan . , . 
Turkey . . , 
Algeria . . 
Tunis . . . 
Australia . 


Importing Countrie 
Austria ..... 
Denmark .... 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Gr. Brit, and X. Ire 

Greece. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 
Portugal .... 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Java and Hadura 
Indo-China . . . 
Syria and Lebanon 

ESj-pt. 

Fre.ach Slorccco . 
rcion of South Africa 
New Zealand. . . 
Totals . . 

Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 

Spain. 

Hungary. 

Poland. 

Rumania .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
,LLS.S.R. . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India. 

Syria and Lebanon 

Tnxkty . 

Hgypt. 

French Morocco . 
Tonis ...... 

Australia . I * ! 


Importing Countfits 

Gmnany . . ; 

‘Anuria « « , . , 
BeSgiton, . . , , 
2E»«iniark *. ] 

,Ss4s4t Free.State . 
;»Ft8nce 

' Riit, and N. Ix^ 
' '©sfeece. 'i , . . 

f Norway ..... 

. Netherlan^ « . . 
SwitKrland , , . 
Thgoslav^, , . , 
Algeria .... 
Tcr^s . . 


1 450 

84 

7 

i 7 

4 

53 

' 13 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

364 

410 

79 

209 

132 

0 

337 

381 

40 

2 

2 

0 

15 

26 

0 

4 

9 

0 

1,008 

1,036 

9 

611 

736 

0 

306 

66 


"20 

664 

”*31 

0 

423 


■77 

*’* 37 

”’11 i 

15 

11 

4 

1,041 

1,237 

0 

0 

0 

128 

2 

2 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209 

0 

0 

97 

306 

399 

1,124 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

119 1 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


— j 

' 31 

11' 

'JJ 


—- 


”* 31 1 

22 j 

11 

57 i 

... "1 

i 1 

0 

7 1 

1 i 

1 5,472 i 

i 

‘5,046 

' 2,112 i 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i centals 


2 i 

35 

0 1 

2,595 


119 

0 

51 1 

7 

0 i 

0 

168 1 

0 

lOS i 

0 

626 I 

952 

2 

0 

86 

0 

84 

0 



* 0 1 

0 

26 ' 

2 

37 1 


. ' 1 ) 

22 

■ 37 : 

__ 

79 j 

37 

1 

0 

2 ) 

0 i 


0 i 


25 

104 


20 

18 

2,229 

3 

13 


88 

29 

53 

J3 

33 


0 

0 

55 

9 

2 


0 

0 

9 

20 

814 


190 

130 

4,162 

>5 

340 


0 

0 

864 

)9 

1.314 


101 

51 

3.697 

9 

4 


0 

0 

26 

1 

60 


0 

0 

234 

7 I) 

9 

I) 

0 I) 

0 

13 

1 

18 


0 

0 

57 

4 

2.438 


33 

4 

9,566 

\0 

2.180 


0 

0 

8,371 

7 

198 


— 

— 

1,623 

0 I) 

4 

X) 

4 I) 

0 

4 

8 

126 


0 

0 

340 

7 

1,182 


7 

4 

6,094 

0 I) 

0 

I) 

0 I) 

0 

0 

0 

134 


22 

9 

520 

5 

44 


11 

2 

172 

5 

2.879 


0 

0 

12.553 

0 

0 


185 

196 

2 

7 

7 


227 

181 

18 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


562 

688 

2 

0 

0 


295 

335 

0 

2 

1.279 


3.135 

1,980 

4,200 

0 

0 


2 

9 

0 

0 

2 


276 

243 

■4 

1 

iT 


287 

209 

24 


— 

I) 

31 I) 

51 i 


11 

0 


2 

4 j 

0 


2 


9 

123 

7 


“ 


90 

97 


2 I) 

49 

1 ) 

260 1 ) 

765 

1,193 


— 

I) 

205 I) 

150 



— 


84 

93 

_ 

? 

13 


220 

112 

99 

) 

0 


24 

10! 

2 

) j2) 

0 ; 

2) 

0 2 ) 

9 

18 

' i^) 

0 : 

I) 

2 I) 

0 

2 


i3,259 


*6,372 

5,589 1 

56,216 1 


Barley. — 

7 0 

2 0 

106 0 

410 0 


344 

536 ~ 

9 — 


Thousand centals (i centals = loo lb.). 


I) 4,363 I) 5.487 i) 

375 1.440 

9) 3,206 9) 2,619 

13 1,457 

531 1,426 

814 29 

I) 216 I) 4 I) 

0 2 

44 18 

I) 289 I) 287 I) 

115 2 

3) 569 2) 509 

44 1.387 

320 20 


laJS; ^ 
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C0UNTRII5S 


Three months (August i-October 31) 


Twelve months 
(August I-July 31 ) 

IBhports I Imports 


1932 1932-33 1932-33 


Exporting Countries 
Irish Free State . 

Htmgary. 

Lithuania .... 

Poland. 

Rumania .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

Algeria. 

Ttinis. 

Australia .... 


Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lb.). 


Imporhng Countries. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia.. 

Finland .. 

France . , 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Italy.. 

Latvia.. 

Norway.. 

Netherlands . . . . 
Sweden ...... 

Switzerland . . . , 

Totals . . , 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria.' 

Rumania. 

Yugoslavia .... 
United States . . . 

Argentina. 

Java and Madura . 
Indo-China .... 
Syria and Lebanon. 

Turkey. 

35gypt. 

Union of South Air. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland.. 

France . 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

Greece.. . 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Portugal . , . ^ . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

Canada . 

Japan, 

Tunis. 


Maize* — Thousand centals (i centals = 100 lb.). 


12,227 14,726 


Thelwe months 

1 

Twelve months 

November i-October 31 ) 

(Nov. I- Oct. 31 ) 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 



2,890 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 ) 32,452 

i) 0 

1 ) 2 

, — 

— 

1,825 

0 

26 

— 

— 

3,084 

95 

220 

— 

— 

1763H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) 2.390 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

3,459 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

7 

324 

37 

— 

— 

1 ) 355 

I) 0 


— 

— 

15 

; 4 

46 

— 

— 

4,991 

0 

0 



0 

6,515 

17.007 

_ 

_ 

0 

11.409 

7,628 

— 

— 

U85 

17,754 

18,700 

— 

— 

0 

13,592 

21,231 

— 

— 

0 

2,068 

6.537 

— 

— 

0 

7,000 ! 

13,642 

— 

— 

0 

1,257 

595 

— 

— 

26 

17,212 

25,869 

— 

— 

3,208 

58.531 

64.058 

— 

— 

0 

611 

3,382 

— 

— 

93 

0 

939 

— 

*— 

7 

2,621 

15,737 

— 

— 

0 

3,501 

9,092 

— 

— 

223 

31,529 

36,892 

— 

— 

0 1 

88 

126 

— 

— 


i) 1,294 

I) 1,290 

— 

— 

0 i 

5362 

6,135 

— 

— 

2 

1,894 

3,717 

— 

— 

0 i 

3,360 

9,958 

— 

— 

13 

4337 

3,891 

— 

— 


44 

1,695 

— 

— 

0 

0 

324 


— 

232,736 

190399 

263,776 

— 



3^) See notes page 892, 
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October 


Ten months (January i-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports || 

Exports .| 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 j 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 ^ 

1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countries: 
Spain. 

7 

134 

Rice. 

0 

— Thou. 

0 

sand centals (i cet 

179 ! 732 1 

ital = 100 

0 

lb.). 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

346 

273 

4 

2 

3,283 

2.553 

108 

46 

3.505 

57 

United States . . . 

82 

163 

15 

9 

1,186 

2,198 

243 

146 

2,588 

190 

3razxl ....... 



— 

— 

I) 271 

t) 593 

— 

— 

615 

— 

India. 

2.037 

i,682 

146 

29 

37.349 

43,078 

529 

505 

48,001 

683 

Indo-China. 

1.140 

1,982 

— 

— 

24,280 

22,304 

— 


26.983 

— 

Siam. 

2,879 

2.749 

— 

— 

30,693 

28.105 

— 

— 

34.106 

— 

Egypt . 

68 

82 

0 

0 

1,590 

269 

7 

708 

1.032 

710 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 

66 

84 

280 

1,109 

745 

902 

5,761 

7,163 

1.047 

8.481 

Austria. 

0 

0 

35 

42 

0 

0 

485 

432 

0 

549 

Belgium. 

4 

15 

90 

71 

60 

185 

1.032 

990 

201 

1,213 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

15 

11 

0 

0 

130 

99 

0 

•139 

Estonia. 

— 

_ 

0 

2 

— 

— 

9 

15 

— 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

44 

40 

2 

46 

France . 

29 

55 

948 

802 

677 

659 

10,875 

6,764 

860 

8.327 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

24 

9 

163 

306 

150 

146 

2,101 

2,326 

163 

2.747 

Greece. 


— 

29 

31 

— 

— 

375 

412 

— 

540 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

24 

29 

0 

0 

368 

346 

0 

465 

I^tvia. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

29 

15 

0 

18 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

20 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

66 

64 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

104 

218 

115 

181 

1,093 

1.579 

3,117 

' 2,430 

1,854 

2,606 

Poknd. 

33 

29 

161 

0 

146 

276 

1,385 

1,027 

317 

1,027 

Portugal. 

— 




— 


I) 545 

i) 683 

— 

875 

Sweden. 


>— 

0 

0 

_ 


104 

90 

— 

90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

40 

53 

0 

0 

472 

317 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

no 

46 

0 

0 

1,076 

866 

0 

1.096 

Yugoslayia .... 

0 

0 

53 

44 

0 

2 

399 

384 

2 

494 

Canada . 

0 

0 

11 

11 

15 

9 

578 

531 

9 

593 

Chile.. 


... 




— 

I) 128 

I) 163 

— 

187 

Ceylon ...... 

0 

0 

776 

743 

2 

4 

8,270 

8,810 

4 

10,384 

China. ...... 





I) 31 

I) 40 

I) 23,753 

1 ) 24,388 

49 

29,970 

Java and Madura . 





I) 126 

1 ) 33 

r) 2.344 

I) 2,509 

71 

3,303 

Japan . 

9 

18 

364 

220 

320 

650 

2,729 

2,798 

1,034 

3.369 

Syria and I^banon. 

0 

0 

4 

33 

0 

0 

309 

280 

0 

392 

Tuikev. 





I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 49 

I) 66 

0 

93 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

11 

11 

15 

9 

174 

154 

9 

196 

Tiinis. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

22 

33 

0 

40 

Union of South Africa 





1 ) 0 

I) 0 

I) 794 

i) 639 

0 

895 

Australia ..... 

13 

7 

2 

7 

157 

77 

35 

40 

86 

49 

New Zealand. . . . 





3 ) 0 

3 ) 0 

3) 49 

3) 42 

0 

64 

Totals - . . 

6^1 

7,500 

3,406 

3,806 

102368 

104,405 

68,507 

66,336 

123,409 

80,426 

Exporting Countries: 
Estonia. 

0 

0 

Liliseec 

2 

L — The 

0! 

msand cei 

0 

atals (i c 

2 

ental = i( 

18 

50 lb.). 

0 

2 

4 

Lithuania ..... 

15 

13 

0 

0 

68 

126 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Axgentina. 

1,631 

3,095 

— 

— 

26,162 

37,216 

— 

— 

44.571 

— 

Tndia. 

1.285 

157 

0 

0 

6.025 

1.429 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Gennany. 

0 

0 

542 

983 

29 

13 

7.004 

8,179 ' 

20 

9.841 

Belgium.. 

7 

9 

181 

364 

60 

128 

2,518 

2,912 

139 

3,671 

Denmark ..... 


-- 

24 

22 

— 


377 

401 

—- 

534 

Spain. 

— 

— 

37 

24 

— 

— 

320 

406 

— 

494 

Finlaad.. 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

73 

51 

0 

75 

France. 

0 

0 

472 

639 

4 

7 

5.210 

4.330 

7 

5.187 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 

0 

0 

511 

1.113 

4 

4 

4,605 

7,227 

4 

. 8,162 

Greece. .. 

0 

0 

20 

7 

0 

0 

no 

66 

0 

88 

Hungary. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

31 

0 

9 

29 

Italy. 

0 

0 

179 

108 

0 

0 

1,407 

1,175 

0 

1.510 

IrOtvia. 

4 

7 

4 

9 

35 

26 

71 

49 

53 

75 

Norway .. 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

357 

337 

0 

4Q3 

Netherlands .... 

0 

2 

150 

862 

42 

73 

6,255 

8.417 

75 

9,912 

IPoland .. 

0 

0 

11 

9 

2 

2 

287 

148 

4 

271 

Sweden .. 



46 

106 

— 

— 

714 

919 

— 

957 

Caecbosld'Tafcla . , . 

0 

0 

29 

68 

2 

2 

355 

604 

2 

798 

Tugoslari^ .... 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

82 

97 

0 

115 

CanaAw . . . ^ . 

lot 

203 

1! 

0 

344 

205 

11 

256 

205 

256 

United States . . . 


— 

1,409 

245 

— 

— 

6,396 

3,708 

— 

4,502 

Japan. 

— 


20 

4 

— 

— 

373 

. 115 

— 

148 

_ Australia ’ . , 

0 

- 0 

130 

18 

0 

0 

456 

419 

0 

450 

TiatSidB . . . 

3m 

3m 

3,789 

4,547 

32,783 

39,264 

37,030 

39,816 

47,013 

47,482 


31^1 3 } Se« Ik^ d^Z. 
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October 

Ten months (January i~October 3 .x) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

' Imports 

Exports 

1 Imports j 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


X933 

1932 

1933 1 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1 1932 

1932 

1932 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter* — (Thousand lb.). 




Austria. 

531 

298 

2 

U] 

1,847 

988 

157 

798 i 

1,565 

802 

Denmark. 

25.269 

26,284 

0 

15 

280.627 

295.676 

752 

866 

347.886 

922 

Estonia. 

2,172 

2,851 

0 

0 

18.135 

25,150 

0 

0 

27,626 

0 

Irish. Free State . . 

439 

4,431 

2 

13 

43.943 

34,145 

18 

2.617 

36,932 

2,632 

Finland. 

2,500 

2,346 

390 

0 

22,064 

28,177 

1,047 

0 

32,020 

0 

Hungary. 

963 

567 

0 

0 

6.647 

3,609 

0 

0 

4.495 

0 

Datvia. 

2,840 

4,680 

0 

0 

31,032 

36,861 

0 

0 

41,002 

2 

Lithuania. 

1,700 

1,797 

0 

0 

18,922 

19.870 

0 

0 

21,883 

, 0 

Norway. 

11 

148 

0 

7 

769 

2,119 

110 

86 

2,421 

90 

Netherlands .... 

4,204 

4.572 

179 

119 

56,170 

32,245 

1,135 

8.911 

44.926 

9323 

Poland. 

410 

33 

22 

49 

2,884 

2,679 

24 

860 

2,707 

866 

Sweden. 

3,805 

2.213 

13 

2 

30.278 

25.490 

71 

26 

29,875 

33 

U. S. S. R. 

*.. 

_ 

— 

— 

4 ) 18.422 

4 ) 22,401 

— 


68,198 

— 

Argentina. 

2,425 

4.281 

— 

— 

22,317 

43,691 

— 

— 

55,923 

— 

India. 

11 

33 

49 

42 

157 

203 

412 

353 

260 

428 

Ssria and Lebanon. 

29 

U 

18 

154 

152 

227 

1,598 

1,636 

315 

1,867 

Australia. 

21,705 

23,847 

0 

0 

144.926 

166,251 

2 

0 

229,105 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

26,899 

25,122 

— 

— 

225,584 

178.716 

— 

— 

244,789 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

2 

2 

10,609 

13,468 

15 

476 

103,871 

126,824 

478 

153,264 

Belgium. 

73 

35 

2.359 

3,228 

703 

1,792 

22.203 

39,238 

1,841 

46,749 

Spain . 

0 

2 

7 

4 

15 

40 

11 

31 

44 

42 

France. 

423 

842 

972 

2,028 

5,628 

6,667 

17.311 

17.910 

7,921 

26,140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

860 

622 

67,239 

62,779 

9,015 

32.362 

826,397 

776,191 

35,693 

946.298 

Greece. 


— 

62 

86 

..... 

— 

481 

996 

— 

1.197 

Italy. 

31 

35 

196 

117 

769 

765 

1,887 

3,497 

827 

3.818 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

44 

15 

2 

4 

983 

6.929 

7 

8,151 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

55 

0 

117 

280 

79 

26 

946 

2,608 

26 

2,703 

Canada . 

1,764 

112 

0 

9 

3.825 

3,307 

1.371 

196 

3,505 

238 

United States . . . 

128 

99 

20 

44 

895 

1,378 

930 

i 847 

1,607 

1,014 

Ceylon. 

— 


44 

35 

— 


496 

478 

— 

602 

Java and Madura . 

.... 





— 

i) 7.668 

I) 6,579 

— 

8,792 

Japan . 

_ 

_ 

4 

2 

— 


214 

115 


163 

Algeria . 

0 

2 

620 

646 

15 

31 

3,655 

3.223 

35 

3,955 

Egypt . 

7 

7 

35 

90 

240 

359 

578 

672 

384 

814 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

44 

101 

4 

2 

1,274 

963 

4 

1,305 

Totals . . . 

99,256 

105,272 

83,047 

83,333 

946,081 

965,707 

99^,602 

1,003,450 

1,244300 

1322310 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousand lb.;. 




Bulgaria. 

445 

597 

0 ! 

0 

1,973 

1,647 i 

0 

2 

2,60! 

I J 

Denmark. 

1.396 

1,530 

7 : 

7 

18,678 ! 

11.797 ! 

60 

108 

14,535 

! 130 

Finland. 

1,003 

798 

2 

2 

7.445 ! 

6,404 

22 

15 

7,225 

! 26 

Italy. 

5,110 

7,679 

1,093 

994 

42.221 

55,052 ! 

8,552 

7,394 

66,399 

8,772 

Lithuania. 

75 

187 

0 

0 

1,354 

1,484 

2 

4 

1,768 

1 7 

Norway. 

357 

417 

15 

11 

3.289 

3.049 

139 

179 

3,644 

1 240 

Netherlands .... 

12,189 

17,205 

75 

112 

119372 

146,758 

642 

880 

170,061 

1,076 

Poland. 

119 

75 

29 

73 

384 

712 

355 

483 

767 

586 

Switzerland .... 

4,021 

4,431 

322 

357 

38,147 

36,784 

2,820 

4.012 

43,658 

4.755 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

461 

624 

174 

384 

2,352 

5,232 

2.430 

2,670 

6.124 i 

3,07! 

Yugoslavia .... 

459 

408 

7 

11 

2,604 

2,022 

55 

130 

2,617 1 

150 

Canada . 

14,939 

14,775 

134 

159 

53,414 

70,431 

778 

869 

86,940 i 

1,166 

Australia ..... 

899 

849 

7 

15 

7,734 

5,236 

49 

29 

8,801 : 

60 

New Zealand. ... 

14,061 

9,555 



174,876 

147,754 

3 ) 4 

3 ) 2 

200.491 : 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

Austria. 

284 

322 

8,395 

12,637 

3,289 

3,217 

77.579 

93.851 

4.237 

108,685 

644 

631 

93 

249 

3,869 

3,144 

1,856 

3,197 

3,982 

3,724 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

Irish Free State . , 

31 

51 

4,641 

4.943 

293 

478 

41.072 

40.052 

551 

45,660 

9 

11 

258 

194 

633 

209 

1.806 

1,854 

238 

2,480 

24 

2 

4 

183 

35 

31 

331 

1,887 

37 

2,019 

Prance . 

2,086 

2,637 

2,981 

4.747 

20,397 

23,353 

39.608 

42.044 

29,211 

52,146 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

439 

750 

27.736 

22,269 

5,152 

6,072 

282.680 

277.512 

7,242 

336,735 

Greece. 

187 

159 

n 

95 

919 

379 

699 

1.378 

620 

1,753 

Hungary. 

Portugal ..... 
Sweden ....... 

4 

2 

0 

"'132 

0 

”'101 

46 

31 

n 

I) 293 
767 

11 

353 

785 

33 

n 

608 

1,045 

United Statea . . . 
India 

117 

0 

106 

0 

3,829 

128 

6.301 

88 

1.199 

2 

1,213 

2 

38.88$ 

866 

44.179 

739 

1.490 

2 

55,629 

950 

Java and Madura . 

' Syria and I^ebanon . 

Algeria. 

Bgypt . 

'INinia - 

2 

fl 

0 

15 

99 

937 

*'*198 

995 

26 

106 

~46 

126 

I) 1,307 
1,127 
8.752 

X) U2m 

902 

8,968 

68 

159 

I. 642 
1.195 

II , 100 

9 

18 

739 

831 

101 

203 

4.766 

4,120 

254 

5.260 

4 

0 

225 

280 

60 

9 

2,180 

1,726 

13 

2.191 

Totals . . . 

59,385 

63,834 

52,073 

56496 

510,470 

532,875 

320,494 

541,543 

663,768 



X) 3) 4} See notef pit|^ 892» 





















































COUNTRIES 


! October 

Three months (August i-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(August I- July 31) 

I Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

j 1933 ! 1932 

1933 1 1932 

1933 1 1932 

X 933 1 1932 

1932-33 

1932-33 


Exporting Co:iniries: 
United States . . . 

5,576 ! 

5.4^ 

Cotton. — Tho 

60 1 20 11 

usand cer 

13,168 

itals (i c< 

11,923 

sntal = ic 

148 

)0 

lb.). 

90 

45,676 

653 

Argentina. 

22 

37 

— 

— 

159 

238 

— 


— 

556 

— 




— 

— 

i) 4 


— 



22 


India . 

340 

483 

60 

26 

1,307 

1,468 

220 


119 

10.617 

924 

Egl-'pt. 

822 

467 

0 

0 

1.614 

1,124 

0 

- 

0 

6.285 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

126 

126 

820 

915 

370 

406 

2.388 


1,821 

1,259 

9.467 

Austria. 

0 

0 

66 

42 

0 

0 

168 


101 

0 

432 

Belgium. 

46 

22 

159 

174 

137 

62 

481 


373 

298 

1,894 

Denmark ..... 

_ 

— 

13 

9 

— 

— 

44 


26 

— 

143 

Spain . 

^tonia. 

2 

2 

154 

185 

7 

4 

483 


485 

15 

2.211 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

22 


15 

0 

60 

Finland. 

0 

0 

20 

15 

0 

0 

53 


37 

0 

174 

France . 

29 

33 

653 

714 

106 

88 

1.797 


1.475 

373 

7.211 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

71 

26 

1,087 

776 

150 

104 

3.245 


2.456 

514 

12,798 

Greece. 

0 

0 

15 

4' 

0 

0 

35 


29 

0 

174 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

40 

35 

0 

0 

119 


79 

0 

410 

Italy.. . 

0 

0 

333 

260 

0 

0 

1,105 


763 

0 

4,178 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

18 


15 

0 

88 

Norway. 1 

0 

0 

7 

A\ 

0 

0 

11 


13 

0 

55 

Netherlands .... 

2 

0 

73 

55 

7 

2 

192 


134 


763 

Poland. 

0 

2 

132 

106 

2 

7 

395 


335 

15 

1,228 

Portugal. 





— 

— 

I) 73 

1 ) 

66 

— 

437 

Sweden. 

_ 

— 

53 

26 

— 

— 

123 


95 

— 

527 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

44 

49 

0 

0 

115 


no 

2 

571 

Czecijoslovakia . . . 

7 

It 

139 

179 

26 

33 

390 


441 

106 

1,768 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

53 


42 

0 

194 

Canada . 

_ 

— 

123 

75 

— 

— 

304 


183 


988 

China. 





— 

— 

I) 421 

I) 

734 

— 

2,806 

Japan . 

11 

55 

%\ 

926 

79 

90 

3,042 


2,352 

401 

9,806 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


2 

7 

7 

Totsds . . . 

7,054 

6,712 

5,045 

4,601 

17,136 

15,551 

15,449 


12391 

66,153 

59,967 

Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

2,077 

1,662 

77 

Wo 

49 

ol. — (1 

Two MON 

4.381 

'housand 

[THS (Septe 
2,848 

lb.). 

mber i-Gc 

123 

tober 31 ) 

196 

Twelve 
(S ept. I- 
15,545' 

MONTHS 

A.ugust 31 ) 
842 

Hungary. 

121 

198 

209 

143 

461 

551 

432 


179 

3,684 

1,607 

jt - — • r - - — 1 

6,726 

14,260 

— 

— 

13,797 i 

28,629 1 

—• 


— 

327,996 

— 

Argentina , . , -i j 

1,171 

963 

— 

— 

1.944 

2,183 i 

— 


— 

16,413 

— 

Chile. 



— 

I) 306 

I) 93 

— 


— 

21.841 


India. 

‘6,828 , 

‘3‘982 

198 

600 

10.626 

7.006 

366 


1,135 

50,559 

7.452 

Syria and Eebanon. 1 

324 i 

536 

0 

448 

906 : 

1,105 

181 , 


800 

4.579 

1,512 

.^geria. 

507 

580 

179 

150 

1,241 

1.133 ' 

348 


379 

10.695 

2.041 

Egypt.^ 

503 ! 

353 

7 

0 

608 

789 

7 


4 

3,907 

84 

TT»* C* J* 

24.134 1 

26,273 



31.725 

38,938 

I) 0 

I) 

0 

260.257 

0 

un. OX 0 . iLinca ^ 

452 i 

441 



983 

968 

I) 93 

I) 

29 

6,429 

853 

Australia. . , * | 

102,246 

93,783 

"*132 j 

■"57 

176,602 

160,263 

805 


71 

860,134 

4.253 

5.236 

5,340 

20 1 

0 

12,361 

12,855 

20 


0 

76.842 

42 

New Zealand, . 

3.344 

2,269 



7.388 

3.353 




221,642 

3) 0 

1,817 

5,840 

... 


2.176 

9,952 




65.299 

3) 9 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. . . • ^ jj 

435 

357 

8.422 

8,007 

584 

871 

19.809 


18,186 

3.763 

314,369 

999 

950 

5,066 

3.223 

2 , 01 ! 

1,552 

9.145 


5,181 

8,695 

40,190 

Austria. 

18 

7 

963 

1,590 

22 

15 

2,478 


2,222 

245 

17,756 

Belgium. . . . 1 

10,584 

4,306 

12.707 

9.945 

18,473 

7,855 

22,190 


14,813 

96,336 

200,544 

2.205 

1,684 

558 

401 

4,564 

3,651 

1,078 


772 

22,902 

4.244 

Denmark. 

24 

51 

860 

452 

35 

57 

1,325 


1,089 

273 

5.280 

Spain. 

359 

187 

401 

1,980 

778 

359 

1.499 


3,497 

2,571 

11.435 

Finland. 

4 

0 

492 

331 

4 

15 

1.016 


730 

79 

4,072 

France. 

4,160 

2.582 

20.739 

26,325 

8.455 

5,256 

39,507 


40,878 

42.889 

564.932 

Gr. Brit, and N Iiel. 

36,017 

32,679 

45,219 

38,535 

52,095 

44,463 

71.018 


72.285 

425,553 

964.435 

Greece. 

35 

75 

174 

123 1 

123 

79 

723 


243 

849 

2,577 

itaiy. it) 

121 

22 

5,421 

3,975 

157 

62 

13.129 


11,235 

705 

174,523 

198 

452 

1,748 

1,396 

661 

915 

3.344 


2,769 

4,830 

16.010 

Norvmy . 

75 

77 

220 

243 

267 

163 

1 448 


492 

1.100 

2,269 

Netherlands 

346 

317 

386 

516 

644 

580 

853 


827 

3,280 

8.640 

. * 1 61 

159 

123 

955 

838 

247 

220 

1,892 


1,753 

1,243 

8,662 

Poland 

126 

toi 

1,989 

2,714 

353 

207 

4,065 


4,422 

1,424 

38,649 

Sweden.. ; 

— 

— 

1,316 

1,290 

— 

— 

2,793 


2.352 

— 

17.948 

Switzerlajad .... 

18 

20 

1.321 

1,788 

31 

51 

2.595 


2,956 

317 

20,765 

Czechoekivalda, . . 

126 

123 

1,978 

1.896 

432 

172 

3.847 


5.448 

1,473 

32.909 

IfngoslavSa .... 

77 

20 

589 

137 

95 

44 

926 


437 

161 

4.023 

diariitftdia ^ ^ ^ 

1,629 

692 

1,151 

556 

4.687 

1.239 

2,690 


902 

6,775 

10,730 

United States ... 

29 

82 

19,632 

- 4.469 

75 

236 

40.940 


6,023 

459 

122,591 

>paa. . . . . ^ . 

22 

2 

13,276 

7,277 

37 

15 

15,812 


7.963 

88 

221.678 

Ttettfe ... . . . 

64 

0 

62 

88 

104 

7 

117 


134 

388 

628 

To^ . . 

21W16 

201,389 

14M67 

119,542 

360,439 

338,750 

265,614 


210^2 

2,572,220 

2,828,554 


a) *« ^oal, Vteasjr; h) =« W<k 4, scoured — l) 3 ) See iiate* page 892. 
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COUNTRIES 

October 

Four months 

(July i-Oct. 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30) 

COUNTRIES 

October 

Four months 

(July i-Oct. 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30) 


1933 1 1932 

1933 1 1932 

1932-33 


1933 1 1932 

1933 1 1932 

1932-33 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 


Tea. — (Thousand lb.). 


Brazil. 



I) 559,403 I) 252.121 

1.614.186 

Ceylon. 

13,232 

India. 

1,204 

2,202 

2.101 2,760 

18.60C 

China. 


Java and Madura . 



I) 18,065 1) 45,030 

79,858 

India. 

43,323 






Java and Madura . 







Japan. 

2,361 

Importing Countries: 












Importing Countries: 


Germany. 

13 

90 

62 564 

1,31C 



Belgium. 

11 

57 

55 238 

410 

Belgium. 

0 

France. 

, 2 

0 

53 4 

128 

Irish Free State . 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

1.345 

1,563 

4,173 5,635 

16,261 

France. 

4 

Portugal. 



I) 783 I) 520 

2,191 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

9,852 

Switzerland.... 

*"37 

*■'57 

154 141 

320 

Netherlands . . . 

13 

Canada . 

4 

7 

18 18 

51 

United States . . 

51 

United States. . . 

1,504 

915 

7,509 3,951 

13,100 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

Cevlon. 

0 

0 

2 0 

7 

Algeria. 

7 

Syria and Lebanon . 

1 0 

0 

0 7 

11 

Union of S, Africa. 


Australia. 

2 

4 

11 11 

46 

Australia .... 

‘’io6 






New Zealand. . . 


Totals. . . 

— 

— 

— —. 

1,746,479 








Totals . . . 

68,951 

Importing Countries: 



Imports. 


Importing Countries: 



Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bu^aria. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

EJstonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Datvia ...... 

lyithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands ... 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland.... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States. . . 

Chile. 

Ceylon '. 

Japan ...... 

Syria and I^banon. 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

5 !gypt. 

Tunis. 

XJn. of S, iitica . . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Exporting Countries: 
India. 


25,014 26,5261 
1,299 668 

7,899 11,524 


38,912 32,913 


Germany .... 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark .... 

Spain. 

Estonia ..... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland .... 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Eatvia. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal .... 
Sweden ..... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Y'ugoslavia . . . 
Canada ..... 
United States . . 

Chile. 

Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey ..... 

Algeria. 

Egypt ..... 

Tunis. 

Union of S. Africa. 
Australia . . . . 
New Zealand. . . 


362 Exporting Countries: 

Chifift ...... 

India. 

1 id Java and 3-Iadura . 


20,627 

58.171 

78,333 

241,791 

... i) 

36.264 

I) 23.067 

84,962 

49,708 

149,002 

186,135 

367.333 

... I) 

21,268 

I) 30,949 

157.807 

2,903 

14,222 

14,612 

29,736 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

9 

7 

31 

2 

11 

4 

15 

5.102 

32,776 

28,166 

82,228 

11 

53 

37 

128 

29 

128 

101 

298 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

15 

11 

35 

... I) 

7 

i) 4 

20 

77 

408 

234 

791 

... 3) 

9 

,31 7 

104 

78,463 

312343 

1 361,671 

965,290 


Imports. 


1.221 

3,391 

3,4591 

10,102 

40 

201 

348 

871 

66 

154 

190 

597 

99 

384 

346 

1,263 

20 

88 

90 

289 

11 

33 

22i 

7( 

2,242 

8,012 

1 7,238 

22,836 

20 

84 

64, 

223 

216 

1.803 

884 

3,199 

65,066 

168,169 

215,430 

572.897 

26 

134 

!46 

353 

71 

132 

214 

547 

22 

64 

57 

265 

20 

15 

49, 

117 

11 

24 

37 

121 

40 

119 

137 

381 

8,655 

9,647 

15,968 

30,069 

370 

1.486 

1,173 

3,922 

... i) 

112 I)’ 68 

423 

88 

289 

267 

875 

176 

542 

580 

2,097 


. I) 223 I) 831 

754 287 2,299 2,196 

. I) 6021) 1,195 


Totals, . . 263^55 248,811 1, 


884,979 3,005,S6, 


Totals ... 79,823100,405 . 279,219 327,201 



































































October 

COUNTRIES 

Twelve months 

(Oct. i-Sept. 30) 

i Twpxvs 
[ MONTHS 
(Oct. 1- 
Sept. 30) 

COUNTRIES 

October 

Three months 

(August i-Oct. 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(August 1 
-July St) 

X933 1 1932 

: 1932-33 I 1931-32 

1931-32 


1933 1 1932 

1933 1 1932 

1932-33 


Expotiing Countries: 

Grenada . 

Dominican Republ. 
Brazil ...... 

Ecuador . 

Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and iladura . 
Cameroon .... 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast . . , , 

Nigeria. 

St. Thomas and 
Prince Is. . . . 
Togoland. 


Importing Coui^ries: 

Germany. 

Belgmm. 

Prance. 

Netherlands . . . 
United States. . . 
Australia. 


Cacao* — (Thousand lb.). 


9,054 9,6561 

43,680 35.977 

211,323 216,389 

22.496 35,689 

... 2) 48.927 2) 36.899 

... 5) 16.976 5) 10.748 
582 8,250 9,266 

2,864 3300 

37.424 27315 

864 69,657 54.578 

37,836 561,122 462.878 

153363 123,929 

... 4) 11,039 4) 13,360 
16.312 13.916 


5031 379 
791 745 


9,416 7,01T| 

403 143i 


- ~ 1^6,931 1,069,8021 


Importing Countries: 


Germanv . 

12.538 

I4,OT 

172,098 

175,744 

_ 

Austria. 

937 

525 

7,564 

13,651 

— 

Belgium. 

1,129 

1,144 

15.296 

21,588 

— 

Bulgaria ..... 

11 


608 

1,323 

— 

Deiunark. 



8,234 

7.756 

— 

Spain. 

558 

370 

22,906 

19.921 

— 

]^tonia. 

88 

% 

410 

452 

— 

Irish Free State , 

26 

I08j 

3,071 

1,149 

— 

Finland. 

9 

7 

187 

181 

— 

Fiance. 

12.194 

7,851 

99300 

91,201 

— 

Gr.Brit, and N. Irel. 

13,230 

9.7^ 

148,744 

138,407 

— 

Greece ...... 

346 

179 

2,216 

2.844 

— 

Hungary ..... 

454 

231 

6,294 

5,573 

— 

Italy. .. 

1,92^ 

974 

17,104 

15.053 

— 

Eatvia. 

126 

18 

1.219 

1,607 

— 

Eithuania .... 

60 

31 

686 

615 

— 

Norway. 

271 

71 

3,704 

5.033, 

— 

Netherlands . . , 

6,927 

5,706 

102.081 

92.202 

— 

Poland.. 

1.479 

1,027 

15,432 

11,444 

— 

Portugal ..... 



1,116 

855 

— 

Sweden. 

“569 

‘362 

8,962 

10,922 

— 

Switzerland, . . . 

388 

384 

16,771 

11,197 


Cnecboslovakia . , 

1,847 

1,625 

18,144 

21,526 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

66 

24 

1.332 

1,501 

— 

Cmmda 

1.290 

1,259 

20.122 

16.444 

— 

tlhited States. , . 

25,415 

44,000 

535.613 

420.295 

— 

Japan 

201 

293 

2,U4 

1,960 

—- 

'Au^zalia ..... 

m 

123 

10.454 

11,252 


New Zealamd . . . 


... 3) 2^67 3) 

1.362 

— 

Totate , . . 

-.' 

82^5 90,701 

U3W 1403,058 



Exporting Countries:. 


Germany. . . 
Bul^ria . . 
Spain .... 
l^tonia . . , 
Hungary. . . 
Eithuania . . 
Poland . . . 
Rumania . . 
U.S.S.R.. . 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Argentina . . 
Cliile .... 
India .... 
Japan . . . 
Syria and Eebs 
Turkey . . . 
Algeria . . . 
French Moroc( 
Tunis .... 
Australia . . 


yJmporiing Countries, 


Germany . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgium. . , 
Denmark . . 
Irish Free Stat 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Gr, Brit.and N.I 
Greece. . . . 
Italy .... 
Eatvia. . . . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 
Portugal . . 
Sweden . . , 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 


Total Europe. 


Chile. 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India. 

Indo-China. . . . 

Japan. 

Java and Madura 
Syria and Echanon 
Rgypt . . . . . 
Tunis ...... 

Union of S. Africa. 
New Zealand. , . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals). 


a ) Net exports. 


? 6 ) 
1,881 
i n 

) 0 

j 4,405 

1 37 

683 

I 31 

} 8)10)9,489 


106 

51 

225 

265 

580 

15316 

25,483 

34,972 

54.441 

156,745 

161 

2,344 

763 

7,447 

17,077 

3.457 

1,995 

17,615 

6,422 

78.487 


6) I) 

9 

6) 

“31 

“‘46 

101 

179 

6} 

6) 

6) 

35 

6) 

6) 

55 

6) 

6) 

6) 

6) 


... I) 

134 I) 

9 

260 

’ 602 

214 

... 2 ) 

2,103 

448 2) 

2,258 

2 

5,022 

3,380 

’oY 

463 

159 

1,160 

3,201 

2,776 

4,769 

11,848 

11,272 

88.935 

25,655 

37,040 

86,062 

90,261 

370,224 


b) Net imports. 


7) 

7) 

7) 

7) 

472 

556 

1,213 

1,418 

2,044 

2,619 

5,904 

5,941 

655 

719 

2.474 

2,456 

1,338 

776 

3,602 

2,787 

225 

227 

705 

686 

1,093 

1,376 

2,469 

9,998 

12,421 

12,068 

35,263 

32.285 

639 

1,038 

2 , 2 ^ 

2,989 

231 

293 

540 

284 

0 

2 

0 

15 

608 

414 

1,360 

1,063 

2,033 

1,828 

6,232 

4,257 

73 

13 

53 

9 


... i) 

55 I) 

227 

no 

247 

342 

1,021 

8 ) 1.102 

8)1,093 8 ) 

3.371 8 ) 

3,166 

2 

24 

88 

549 

23,046; 

23.293 

65,959 

69.151 


... I) 

‘ 375 

7) 


51 

121 

130 


... I) 

1393 i)~ 

1352 

vv 

7) 

7) 

7) 

42 

51 

112 

123 

66 ! 

1.312 

7) ' 

278 


... 1 ) 

273 I) 

201 

n ' 

no 

22 

42 

7 

15 

33 

132 

121 

7) 

7) 

7) 


... I) 

7i) 

97 

23324 

24,832 

68,295 

71,706 


^ *) Flow reduced on ha^ of the coofficwnt: 1,0(X) centals of Sour = 1,333.53 centals of grain. 

») Es^seaa erf eepods oeer imgtoria. — 6) Ejoets of iasjiorts over exports. 

E)(ite up to 30 SeptemBfer. — 2 ) Data up to 31 August,,”" 3 ) ap to 31 July. — 4 ) Data up to 30 April. 5 ) Date up to 31 
^ n&udt. — 6 J See Hdt Importe- — 7j See Net Eworte. — 8 ) Wl»tt — S) Thee Moaibs: July ESeptemher 30. — 10 ) Data up to 30 June 





























































STOCKS 


Commercial cereals isr store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

SPEanCATION 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat; 











Canadian in Canada .... 

145.821 

149.405 

136,509 

142.316 

101.453 

243.035 

249,008 

227,515 

237,194 

169,088 

U, S. in Canada. 

1,351 

1,634 

1,868 

4.200 

17,648 

2.251 

2.724 

3.114 

7.000 

29,414 

U. S. in the United States . 

85,312 

91.957 

93,991 

105,869 

142.259 

142,187 

153.262 

156,652 

176,448 

237,099 

Canad. in the United States. 

8,860 

5,179 

3,451 

9.118 

14,087 

14.767 

8,631 

5,752 

15,196 

23.479 

Total . . . 

241,344 

248,175 

235,819 

261,503 

275,447 

402,240 

413,625 

393,033 

435,838 

459,080 

Rye; 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,331 

2,821 

2,763 

2,671 

6.833 

4,163 

5,037 

4.934 

4,770 

12,202 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

55 

438 

0 

0 

0 

99 

782 

U. S. in the United States . 

7,926 

7.368 

7,262 

4,496 

5.339 

14,153 

13,158 

12,968 

8,029 

10,427 

Canad, in the United States. 

58 

324 

146 

231 

787 

103 

578 

260 

412 

1,405 

Total . . . 

10,315 

10,513 

10,171 

7,453 

13,897 

18,419 

18,773 

18,162 

13310 

24,816 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

5,697 

5.766 

5,126 

2,892 

4,624 

11.868 

12,013 

10,679 

6.024 

9.633 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

0 

0 

21 

24 

U. S. in the United States . 

9,580 

9,911 

9,278 

4,734 

3,419 

19,958 

20.647 

19330 

9.862 

7,123 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

312 

0 

0 

0 

0 

649 

Total . . . 

15,277 

15,677 

14,404 

7,636 

8J67 

31,826 

32,660 

30,009 

15,907 

17,429 

Oats: (i) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

6,865 

6,475 

5.415 

3,099 

4,616 

21,454 

20.234 

16,921 

9,685 

14,426 

U. S. in Canada . 

385 

316 

330 

374 

159 

1.204 

987 

1,030 

1,170 

496 

U. S. in the United States . 

15,602 

15,958 

16,271 

8,795 

5,812 

48,755 

49,870 

50,846 

27,484 

18,164 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Total . . . i 

22,852 

22,749 

' 22,016 

12,268 

1QJ97 

71,413 

71,091 

68,797 

38339 

33MB 

Maize: 











U.S. in Canada. 

6,065 

5,728 

43I6 

2358 

570 

10,830 

10,228 

7,707 

4311 

1,017 

Of other origin in Canada . 

1,137 

736 

267 

942 

1,280 

2,030 

1314 

477 

1.682 

2,286 

U. S. in the United States , 

36.430 

34,359 

33,483 

15,193 

5,487 

65,053 

61.355 

59.791 

27,130 

9,798 

Total . , . 

43,632 

40,823 

38,066 

18,493 

7,337 

77,913 

72,897 

67,975 

33,023 

13,101 


i) For oats the bushel is of 32 lb. 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Eupope. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Dec. 

1933 

Nov. 

1933 

Oct. 

1933 

Dec. 

193 a 

Dec. 

1931 

Dec. 

1933 

Nov. 

1933 

Oct. 

1933 

Dec. 

1932 

Dec. 

1931 

1,000 centals 

x,ooo bushels 

Wheat (and flour in 
tenns of grain) . 
Rye. ...... 

Bariev,. 

Oats*. 

Jfe’ze i 

16,397 

1.061 

2.796 

733 

12,168 

17,218 

413 

4,036 

1,066 

9.610 

20,722 

120 

2,812 

291 

14,122 

23,765 

348 

1.632 

1.^4 

16,234 

21,432 

2.443 

3.652 

1,222 

25,162 

27328 

1,894 

5,825 

2,290 

21,729 

i 

28,696 

737 

8,408 

3330 

17,160 

34.536 

214 

5,858 

910 

25,217 

39,608 

686 

3,400 

3,950 

28,989 

35,720 

4.363 

7,608 

3,820 

44.931 


Authority: BrooaJtalTs Cm Tradt News., 




















Stocks {total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germany. 



% Total stocks: total production 

% Quantities intended for sale; 
total production 

%Stocks in elevators: 
total production i) 

PSODVCTS 

15 Nov. 

15 Oct. 

15 Nov, 

15 Nov. 

15 Nov. 

15 Oct. 

15 Nov. 

15 Nov. 

15 Nov. 

15 Nov. 


1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 

Winter wheat . . . 


68.9 

59.5 

47.4 


58.4 

49.5 

38.3 


6.2 

Spring wheat . . . 
Winter rye .... 


87.6 

77.3 

74.0 


73.8 

653 

61.7 


5.9 


68.3 

59.5 

50.5 


39.0 

33.6 

22.3 


3.4 

Winter barley ■ • • j 


50.1 

34.4 

34.6 


11.1 

5.7 

6.2 


0.8 

Spring barley . . . ' 


74.5 

62.2 

66.2 


48.3 

36.8 

42.0 


0.4 

Oats. 


87.8 1 

78.9 

78.4 


17.6 

19.2 

18.7 


0.2 

Early potatoes . . . 
I,ate potatoes . . . 


27.2 

81.3 

} 66.8 

65.4 

i 

|1 ... 

10.7 

25.9 

} 21.4 

19.9 


0.0 


i) These stocks are the property of farmers bat are not on the farms; as they are partly in commercial elevators certain quantities are 
reckoned twice* the report on stocks in elevators not maldng any distinction of ownership. 

Authority: PrchherichlsteUe btim Deatxhsn LandwirtsckaftsrcA. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Products 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193 a 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193 a 



1,000 

centals 


r,ooo bushds or barrels 

Wheat; 









Grain. 

23,601 

21.852 

19.828 

14,398 

39.333 

36,420 

33,047 

23,997 

Flour for bread .... 

3,018 

3,009 

2,670 

2,701 

1,540 

1.535 

1,362 

1,378 

Total 2 ) . . . 

27,624 

2sm 

23,388 

17m 

46,041 

43,106 

38,979 

29,999 

Rye: 









Grain. 

17,710 

17,835 

17.732 

11,429 

31,625 

31,849 

31,664 

29.409 

Flour for bread .... 

1,784 

1,799 

1,572 

1,631 

910 

918 

802 

832 

Total 2 ) . . . 

20,089 

20,234 

19,829 

13,605 

35,872 

36,133 

35,407 

24,292 

Barley . .. 

5,179 

4.749 

4,105 

4,059 

' 10,789 

9,893 

8,552 

8,456 

Oats . 

1,781 

1,678 

1,437 

1,918 

5,567 

5,243 

4,492 

5,994 


i) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, 1932 on page 218. — 2 ) Including Sour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coeScient; 1,000 centals of flour 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour » 4355.55 bush^ of wheat or 43^*80 bushels of rye) 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



Firet day of the month 

First day of the month 

PROJMJCIS 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov, 

Oct. 

Dec, 

Dec, 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

wheat: 











Gtain.. 

9.288 

9,048 

7.200 

4,080 

16.608 

15,480 

15,080 

12,000 

6,800 

27,680 

Flout as grain . , 

1,056 

1,008 

720 

480 

1,104 

1,760 

1,680 

1,200 

800 

1,840 

' Total . . . 

1QM4 

IQJ056 

7S20 

4,560 

17,712 

nm 

16,760 

13,200 

7,600 

29,520 

Barley. 

\m 

1.340 

900 

680 

1,100 

3333 

2.762 

1.875 

1,417 

2,292 

Oats.. . 

480 

352 

400 

304 

432 

1,500 

1.100 

1.250 

950 

1,350 

liaite * .. 

2.m 

2,760 

3.528 

2,544 

3,840 

3,857 

4,929 

6,300 

4,543 

6,857 


X) in^mrlsad cecea^ 

Authority: Brpemh^t Cum Trtiie 





































Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United States. 



I,ast day of the month 

Last day of the month 

I^OCATION 

Nov 

Oct 

Sept. 


No\. 1 

Nov 

! Nov 1 

Oct. 1 

Sept ' 

Nov 

Nt V 

1933 

1933 

1933 


X 932 1 

1933 : 

I 

1933 , 

1933 

1932 

*93’ 


1,000 centals 

j 1,000 blies ^counting rouia as half baies) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . 

In oubhc storage and 

7,737 

6,690 

5,706 


7,162 * 

7,0S2 

154 

U61 

M61 

1,457 

1,441 

at comnresses . 

51,224 

■^6,609 

36,281 


52,526 

52.620 

•0,412 

9,47J 

7,375 1 

'U677 ' 

10,696 

Tot^l. 

58,961 

53,299 

41,987 

I 

1 

59,688 

59,702 

11,986 

10,835 

8,536 1 

i 

12,134 

12,137 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Adeswcri^ 



Thursday nearest to ist of month |' 


Thutsday nearest to 1 st of month 



Dec 

Nov 

! Oct. 

Dec. 1 

1 

1 Dec. I 

Dec 

. Nov Oct Dtc 

u c 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 1 

1 || 

1933 

j 1933 1933 1932 i 

1931 


1 

x,ooo centals 

II 


i.ooo bales bsle — 47 s Ir ) 


Bombay i) . . 

2,214 

2,256 

2.559 

2.091 

1.542 , 

463 

1 1 

1 472 535 4^7 

3t)4 

Alevandna . , 

3,006 

2,633 

1,788 

I 

4,137 

5,522 ' 

1 

b4j 

53! 374 1 Sb5 

(,i55 


I) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Boarse de Mmtt-tl-Bassal. 


Stocks op Cotton in Europe i,. 


Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month j Thursdav or Tiidai nearest tc st moati’ 


Countries, 




— 






— 



Ports, 

Dec 

Nov 

Oct 


Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

No%. ' 

Oct 

1 

. eC 

JwC 

1933 

1933 

1933 


1933 

.93. 1 

1933 

1933 1 

1933 

t 

\ 

1932 

1931 

Descriptions 


1,000 centals 


1 


I 000 bales (I bale 


47S V ) 


Great Bntain: 

) 





1 

1 


i 


11 

1 

1 



Amencan . 
Argentine, Branl- 

2,269 

2,095 

2,163 


2,089 

1.459 , 

475 

438 

452 

i| 

437 

=0 

lan, etc- 
Penivian, etc 

182 

186 

184 ; 
400 


226 


3» 

39 

38 

1 

47 

514 

463 


401 

331 1 

lu7 

97 

84 

I 


h9 

East Indian, etc 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

219 

255 

300 


212 

528 

46 

55 

b3 

li 

44 

2I4 

klO 

205 

e^e . 

1 078 

820 

884 


1.020 

97v 

225 

171 

185 


Other 2), . 

189 

194 

215 


90 

190 

4U 

1 

45 

1' 

19 

40 

Total . 

4,451 

4,013 

4,146 


4,038 

3,726 

931 

839 

867 


845 

779 

Bremen 






1 







Amencan 

2,585 

2,140 

1.9b7 

1 

2 240 

l.:>66 

541 

448 

412 


4 b 3 

286 

Other . . . 

100 

100 

121 

1 

1 

6 S 

37 

21 

2’ 

25 


U 

a 

Total 

2,685 

2,249 

2,088 


2.308 

1,403 

, 

469 

437 


4^3 

294 

Le Havre: 




j 


1 






\ 

Amencan . 

1,219 

919 

786 

1 

1,104 

1 821 

1 255 

192 1 

!b5 

1 

2:1 

171 

^5 

French colonies . 

34 

28 

14 

! 

8 

1 24 

1 7 

6 

3 


2 

Otl er . . , . 

46 

47 

44 ' 

J 

31 

104 

10 

10 i 

9 


6 

22 

Tot\l . . 

1,299 

1 994 

1 844 1 

1 i 

1 

! 

1,143 

949 

272 

1 

177 


239 

m 

Total Continent 3) 


1 

1 >1 



1 






Amencan .... 

4.937 

3,988 

3.361 

1 

1 

4,027 

2.703 

} 033 

1 834 

703 

( 

e42 

565 

Argentine, Brazil¬ 
ian, etc. . . . 

61 

59 

, 60 

i 

37 

71 

13 


13 


8 

15 

E Indian, Austml- 



1 





37 

37 


20 

24 

lan, etc. . . . 
Egyptian .... 

171 

174 

177 


94 

115 

1 36 


109 

129 

102 


110 

125 

2: 

27 

21 


23 

26 

W, Indian, W. Af¬ 



1 










rican, E Afri¬ 
can, etc. . . , 

52 

44 

1 36 

t 

24 

3u 

i 

9 

S 


5 

8 

Total . . . 

1 5,330 

4,394 

3,736 

1 

J 

1 

42292 

1 3,060 

f 1.U5 

919 

782 



638 


Indian, etc,, E, African etc, African, and Australian ~ 5 Includes Bremen. Le Ha\re, and 


Revised data, — 2) Includes: ’ 

Authoring? Spool C(Aim Ass. and (for Le Havre) Bulldin de coneapandaxe de k Boarae du Hatrc, 






MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(Ail quotatioas are, unless otherwise stated, for spots) 


Average i) 


PE-ODrCTS, 3IARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

15 j 
Dec. 1 

8 

Dec. 

Dec. 

24 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 

Season 

1933 j 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Wheat. 

Budapest: Tisaa region (78 kg. hl.;peng 6 
p. quintal). 

i 

1 

i 

7.32 i 

7.57 

7.77 

7.70 

7.63 

12.65 

13.72 

13.73 

12.22 

Braila: Gcod quahty (lei p. quintal) . . 

n, q. j 

375 

370 

360 

342 

599 

294 

a. 535 

305 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p,6o lb..) 

59’/» 

60^8 

59% 

63% 

647* 

42% 

60% 

547 * 

597* 

Chicago: No. 2 HardWinter(centsp. 60 lb.) 

83 

n. 85 V<. 

n. 84^/4 

n. B4% 

88% 

n,46% 

56 

5974 

547* 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cent p. 60 lb.) 

82% 

82% 

8478 

85% 

87% 

46% 

71 % 

607* 

667a 

New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 









60 ib.). 

95% 

94% 

94% 

96% 

98 

54% 

69 

68 V. 

667* 

Buenos Aires b)'. Barletta (So kg.p. hectol.; 







pesos paper p. quintal). 

5.47V. 

5.50 

5.75 

5.20 

5.46 

“) 5.76 

6.48 

6.09 

6,68 

Karachi: Karachi white, a% barley, i ^% 








28^2 


dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 

21-14-0 

22-6-0 

22-12-0 

22-2-f) 

22-14-0 

28-13-7 

24-2-0 

21-15-6 

Berlin; Home grown (parity Branden- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 2 ) . . 
Hamburg, c.i.f. (Sm. p. quint.): 

n. 18.60 

n. 18.60 

n. 18.60 

n. 18.50 

n. 18.50 

18.92 

21.34 

19.60 

23.63 





7.58 



8.83 


No. 2 ^lanitoba. 

7.46 

7.69 

7.59 

7.61 

8.03 

10.00 

10.38 

No. 2 Hard Winter ......... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

") 9.75 

n. q. 

n. 9.32 

Barusso ( 3 ). 

5.49 

5.70 

6.20 

6.51 

6.70 

7.21 

8.39 

7.76 

8.78 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal); 







76.25 

79.70 


Home ^wn. 

58.00 

58.00 

59.00 

57.00 

56.50 

77.00 

83.10 

No. I Hard Winter, Gulf ...... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

74.50 

83.25 

77.70 

81.75 

Barusso . ... 

54.00 

54.50 

55.50 

55.50 

55.75 

66.60 

81.60 

66.20 

74.20 

Paris : Home-grown ( 73-77 kg. ; delivery 
regional depots; frs. p. quintal) 4 ). . 






111.75 


107.35 


n. 123.00 

n.123.00 

n.123.00 

n. 122.00 

n. 122.00 

163.65 

167.10 

I,ondon: Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 5 } . 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

23/- 

28/5 

24 / 8 V 2 

26/5 

lyondon and, Liverpool, parcels, ship¬ 

ping current month (sh. p, 48 o lb.): 
German (on sample). 

ISh 

I6;F/2 

16/47: 

16/6 

16/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.23/8 

n.21/3 

Hungarian (on sample).. , 

% 16,9 
17/lOVc 

15/10^/, 

17/172 

17/6 

17/674 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 
n.26/3 

n, q. 

South Russian (on sample). 

18/3 

18/- 

18/3 

18/07* 

n. q. 

25/- 

22/3 

No. I Manitoba. 

24/1 % 

24/9 

1 24/9 

1 23/l7.i 

24/1078 

24/9 

31/5 

26/4 

28/10 

No. 3 Manitoba.. 

22/3 

.22/r/. 

! 22‘9 

1 23/477 

23/27: 

23/77= 

28/2 

25/3 

25/9 

No, 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

“)27/7 

n. q. 

25/3 

White Pacific. 


«)22/- 

21/6 

; 21/6 

'722/3 74 
19/27* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26/5 

Rosafd (afloat) 6). 

n. 18/6 

n. I 8 / 4 V 2 

n. 20.'- 

' n. 18/77i 

“)22/6 i 

25/8 

23/2 

23/8 

Australian.. 

22/3 

2314% 

23/- 

! 23/3 

23/47* 

24/3 

28/6 

25/7 

25/9 

Milan (a): Home-grown, soft, “Buono mer¬ 









cantile,, { 76-78 kg.p.hl.: lire p. quint.) 

85.00 

81.00 

78.00 

1 79.00 

79.35 

110.00 

102.85 

101.80 

106.20 

Genoa c. i, f. {IT, S. S p quint,): 

No. 2 Slanitoba. 

2.80 

2.76 

2.82 

2.94 

i 2.94 

2.94 

1.96 

2.29 

2.23 

2.42 

No. 2 Canadian Durum. 

2.78 

2.84 

j 2.98 

2.96 

2,24 

3.00 

2.41 

n. 3.15 

Plata 7 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

»*) 1-73 

1.99 

1.83 

n. 2.15 

Rye 

Budapest: Home-grown (pengo p. qiuntal) 

3.90 

4.00 

4.02 

1 

j 4.00 

3.99 

6.07 

14.42 

6.77 

12.24 

Berlin: Home-grown (parity Branden¬ 










burg stations: Rm. p. quint.) 2 ) . . 

15.20 

15.20 

n. 15.20 

1 15.00 1 

m 15.00 

15.40 

19.00 

15.52 

19.00 

Hamburg, cj.f. (Rm. p. quint.); 

Russian ( 72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

n. 6.40 

n. 9.50 

Plata (74-75 kg. p.'lil.) S). 

4.39 

4.56 

4.72 

1 5.24 

4.85 

*7 6.06 

8.19 

5.98 I 

8.36 

Minneapolis; No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.), . 

57 

58 

56 

61 

1 617* 

307* 

46% 

4174 i 
3.92 1 

427a 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl.p. quint.) . 

7.02 

6.92 

6.75 

i 6-75 

6.61 

3.95 

4.65 

5.13 

Barley 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . 

141 

145 

147 

i 

i 147 

132 

187 

278 

186 

263 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p, 48 lb.). 

32% 

32% 

307* 

! 3278 

337* 

24% 

357* 

297* 

347 * 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lb.) .... 

44 

44^fi 

46 

56 

497* 

27 

457* 

337* 

43% 

MinneapoUs; Feeding, (cents p. 48 lb.) . 
Berlin ; Home-grown fodder (parity 
Brandenburg stations; Rm. p. q.) 9) . 

46 

44 

40 

1 41 i 

39V, 

22% 

437* 

27% 

387* 

16.70 

16.70 

i 16.65 

16.65 i 

16.52 

16.24 

15-05 

16.55 

16.41 

Antwerp: Danu&in (francs p. quint.) . . 
London: En^shmaltkg (sb. p. 4481 b.) 5 ). 

49.00 

50.00 

i 49.00 

47.50 ; 

46.85 

55.50 

79.00 

55.50 

7725 

40/- 

40/- 

1 40/- 

40/- 

41/3 

40/- 

40/5 

351- 

39/4 

London and Idverpool, c. i. 1 , parcels 
(shining^ per 400 Ib.) ; 

Danubian 3 % . 

12/9 

ni\% 

1 

I 

i 13/17* 

13/- 

12/774 

18/- 

” 21/9 

n. 16/7 

n. q, 
18/11 

Russian (Azog-Black sea). 

13/3 

13/3 

i 13/3 

13/- 

12/87* 

16/3 

n. 16/5 

Canadian W^tem, N. 3 . 

«) 16/- 

% 16/- 

i 15/9 

15/6 

15/87* 

19/(F/* 

24/10 

18/3 

20/11 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.). . 

22h 

23/- 

! 23/- 

a. q. 

n. 26/3 

23/8 

40/11 

22/8 

33/4 

Groningen (4:Hoiae grown winter (ft. p. q.) 

4,05 

4.05 

i 3,85 

1 

3,85 

3.71 

4.81 

5.78 

4.40 

. 5,87 


' It. nmind, — a) Saturday prices. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Prices*"©! iprecedin? Tuesday. 

I? Tiw avwafes are based cm weeidy quotations, tlw annual averasres on the monUtly.— aJ^From 1 Oct. 1933: njintmum prices 

^ ^ ^ inerted with transport costs front farm to*;station. — 3 )!Au 8 ust 1931-Jan. 1932: 79 !«. 

P " ^ 80 fcff 4 afterwards: 79 1^. — 4 } Fr^Mo 15 July 1933: minuaum prices at the farm (fixed ^accordiiyf to the law of 10 July) 

Irtnsport coBfe fr «)9 Cwm to Paris stations. .-« 5) From Auftust: prices at the farm. -- fi) Augast-Nov. 1931 : 63 ib. p. busl^; 

afterwards: 63 Ilk - 7) Revi Jfseries.?^ 8) From 

72-/3 kf. p. ^ 9) Frw 1 Sept. 1933: apnng berfey, average aoahty. — ro>^New crop. ii) N. I Hard. Winter. — ta) Sapping, 

^ 3 ) Slapping Jaa. — 14 ) 17 Mov.: 2Zhi 10) f4ov.: Zif9i 3 Nov.: 23/-, — 15 ) Mew crop; shj^mg Jan.rF^, — 16 ) Fri^ 
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S 



25 

Dec. 

1933 

8 


24 

Nov. 

1933 


Average 

I) 


products, markets 

and description 

Dec. 

1933 

Dec. 

1933 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

1932 

1931 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Oats. 










Biaila; Good quaUty (lei p. quintal) . . 

160 

168 

n. q. 

140 

n. 128 

174 

328 

n. 195 

285 

Winnipeg: No. s White (cents per 34 lb ) 

29®/s 

30 

28V8 

29 V* 

30 V* 

21 Ve 

29 7* 

26 Vs 

31 Vs 

rWoftgQ: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

36 

36 V 2 

32 Vt 

33 V. 

35 Vi 

lev* 

25 % 

21 Vs 

24 Vs 

Buenos Aires a): Current quality (pesos 

3.55 


paper p. quintal) ......... 

3.85 

3.90 

3.55 

3.63 

V 3,87 

4.91 

4.43 

5.33 

Berlin: Home grown (parity of Brandoa- 

14.40 

14.60 






burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) . . . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (de- 

14.55 

14.50 

14.42 

11.95 

13.77 

13.05 

15.10 









livery regional depots; frs. p. quintal). 

47.15 

49.00 

49.75 

48.35 

48.55 

83.20 

94.25 

76J0 

101.75 

I^ondon: Homegrown white(sh.p. 336 lb.) 2 ) 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

18/5 

20/6 

18/6 

21/3 

hondon and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels 
(shillings p. 320 lb,): 


I 2 / 7 V 2 





German (on sample). 

n. q. 

12/6 

12/9 

12/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Danubian ( 39-40 lb. p. bush.) 3 ) . . . 

10 /- 

10 /- 

10/iv. 

10/3 

10/2 V* 

n. 13/6 

n. q. 

n,l4/3 

n. q. 

Plata (f.a.q.). 

IP 

n/- 

11/3 

II/4V2 

11/2 Vs 

V 12/1 

16/2 

12/9 

14/5 

Chilian Tawny. 

10 /- 

10/3 

IO/IV 2 

10/3 

10/2V* 

n. q. 

19/1 

n. q. 

n. 16/- 

Milan (If), (lire p. quintal;: 

51.00 

50.00 







Home grown. 

50.00 

48.00 

48.50 

67.50 

75 00 

62.80 

73.60 

Foreign imported. 

50.00 

50.00 

49.00 

48.00 

47.60 

61.80 

68.00 

57.10 

65.20 

Maize. 










Biaila: Danubian (lei p, quintal) . . . 

200 

200 

200 

180 

195 

154 

158 

162 

186 

Clucago:N .2 Mixed Amer. (cents p. 56 lb.). 

48V8 

49V* 

45 V* 

44 

45V2 

24 

38 V* 

37*/. 

34 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plata (pesos 









paper p. quintal). 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

3.80 

3.82 

3.96 

4.30 

4.00 

^.63 

Antwerp, (francs p quintal) : 








n. 49.00 


Bessarabian .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Yellow Plate. 

56.00 

55.00 

56.00 

52.00 

48.00 

50.00 

52.50 

49.50 

57.20 

Argentine Cinquanlino. 

57.60 

58,00 

60.50 

62.00 

57.85 

64.00 

37.25 

64.90 

63.30 

hondon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. 
(shillings p. 480 lb.): 








16/11 V* 


Danubian. 

") 17/- 

18/- 

») I 7 /IV 3 

17/6 

17/6 

17/7 

18/7 

n.19/3 

Yellow Russian. 

16/6 

16/9 

16/9 

T 16/9 

V 16/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 16/8 

n, q. 

White Russian. 

18/6 

19/- 

18/4 V= 

’) 18/3 

’)18/0V* 

n. q. 

I 7 / 6 V 4 

n. q. 

n. 17/6 


Yellow Plata. 

17/1 Vs 

17/3 

17/- 

, 17/3 , 

16/9 

16/9 

16m 

18/2 

No. a White African. 

n. q. 
46.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/11 Vs 

21 / 1 V* 
61.75 

n.l7/!l 

n. 21 /- 

Milan (d) Home grown (lire p. quintal) . 

Rice (mulled). 

45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

43.75 

59.40 

51.65 

1932 

68.70 

1931 

Milan (d), lire p. quintal); 








181.15 

145.90 

Vialone, oiled. 

188.00 

185.00 

185.00 

180.00* 

175.60 

181.50 

173,85 i 

■ aiarateih, oiled. 

141.00 

139.00 

139.00 

131.50 

129.10 

139.00 

139^5 i 

151.25 

117.35 

■ Originario, white. 

96.50 

96.50 

96.50 

87.50 

85.75 

103.20 

115.50 

121.40 

103J20 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 

175 

177 Va 

202^/3 

230 

206 Vs 

218 

260 i 

268 Vs 

249 Vt 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 




3.08 

V 3.14 

4.22 

6.12 ■ 

5.48 

6.73 

No. I Round white (25 % brokens) . . 


p 

... 

No, 2 Japan (40 % brokens). 


- * . 

... 

1 2.92 

V 2.96 

4.05 

5.60 1 

5.11 

6.20 

I^ndon (a), c. i.f. {shillingsp, iialb.) : 





13/6 

14/2 

13/7 

13/8 

ll/ll 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

14/- 

14/- 

13/6 

13/6 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

10 / 10 ^/s 

11 /- 

11 /- 

8 /lOVa 

9/3 Va 

14/2 

n. q. 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose .. 

16/9 

16/9 

16/9 

16/3 

17/1V* 

16/8 

22/3 


18/7 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). . 

«)6/CP/4 


“)6/3V.i 

“)6/4V2 

^")6/5V2 

7/1 

w) 8/10 

8/4 

7/1 1 

No. I. Saigon . .. 

'V 5/9 

'')5/10V2 

“)5/10V2 


5/10 

»')7/2V* 

”) 7/4 

9/9 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam special 4) . 

7/lV* 

«) 7/3 

”)7/- 

^*)7/lV^ 

10 ) 7/9 

n. q. 

9/4Vs 

9/5 

Tokio:'Chumai (brown Japanese, average 




22.30 

22.53 

22.80 

18.37 

21.20 

18.46 

quality; yens p. koku). 

21,60 

22.00 

22.10 

Dinseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos 






9.22 

9.87 

9.22 

10.82 

- paper p. quintal).. 

12.00 

11.85 

. 12.10 

9.90 

10.40 

Antwerp; Plate (francs p, quintal) . . . 

115.00 

117.00 

111.00 

107.00 

109.00 

103.25 

109.50 

103.25 

146.00 

I^ndon, c. i. f. (£ p, long ton); 

Plata (delivery Hull).. . 

9-12-6 

9 - 10-0 

9-7-6 

n.9-n-3 

9-14-1 

V 8-16-9 

9-4-3 

8-8-4 

8“l4-l 

. Bombay bold ^ . 

11-7-6 

11-3-9 

11-7-6 

11-6-3 

11-8-5 

11-10-0 

n-ii-6 

ll-lO-O 

11-9-6 

Duluth; No. i Northern (quotations of 




13 ) 171 

“) 174^/8 

107 V 8 

138 

118V* 

148 

terminal market; cents p, 56 lb.) . . 

170 V* 

168 

172“/* 


, n. q. = not qixoUd. — n. « nominal — a) Thursday prices. — j6) Saturday prices. s r- . . • j l 

l) The monthly averasres are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. 2] rrom August: pnces paid at the 
— 3) From 18 Aug, 1933 : 35-36 lb. P. bush.; 5®/o dirt. — 4 ) Before January 1932: No, 1 Garden Siam. -- 5) New crop — 
,61 New crop; kiln dried. — 7) Shipping Dec.-Jan. - 8} 17 Nov.; 3.08; 10 Nov,; 3.16; 3 Nov,: 3,25. — 9) 17 Nov.: 2.83; 10 Nov.: 3.00; 3 Nov.: 3,08. 

10) New crop; shipping jan.-Fcbr. — ll) New crop; shipping Fehr.-March. — is) Siam super; new crop; shipping Jan-heb. ~ 
m Dec. future. - 
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Average 1 ) 


PRODUCTS, I'.IARRETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

15 

Dec. 

® ! 
Dec. 1 

I 

Dec. 

24 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 

Season 

1933 

1933 1 

i 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933-33 

1931-32 

Corro:sST:ED. 

Alesandria:SakeBaridis (piastres p.aroeb) 

36.4 

35.4 

36.1 

35.6 

36.1 

70.4 

56.7 

60.7 

60.0 

Dondcn: Sakeilaridis {delivery Hull; 1' p. 







5-17-9 



Icng toi.}. 

4-2-6 

3-18-9 

4-2-6 

4-1-3 

4-2-10 

7-7-0 

6-4-5 

6-3-6 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: IMiddling (cents p. lb.) . . 

9.93 

9.84 

9.85 

9.90 

9.78 

5.85 

6.16 

7.27 

6.20 

New York: Middling (cents p. Ib.'i . . . 

10.20 

10.10 

10.20 

10.10 

10.04 

5.95 

6.34 

7.38 

6.35 

Bombav: M, g. Broach f. g. (terminal 






) i9PI, 



181 Vs 

market quotations; rup. p. 784 lb.). 

181 

V 179 

“) 178 

179 

“) 184 

196 

20! ^Vi6 

Alexandria (talaris p kantar); 










Sakeilaridis f. g. f. 

12.90 

12.50 

12.60 

12.60 

12.57 

12.84 

12.60 

14.15 

12.10 

Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. f. 

10.25 

995 

10.03 

9.70 

9.97 

11.91 

9.89 

12.46 

9.69 

Bremen; Middling (tJ. S. cents p. lb.) . . 

11.50 

11.46 

11.33 

11.29 

n.22 

6.99 

7.29 

8.54 

7.44 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence p. lb.) . 

n. 4.40 

n. 4.30 

n. 4.30 

n. 4.30 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.70 

n. 5 . 2 c 

n, 4.81 

n. 4.46 

De Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs p. 50 kg.), 

210.00 

215.00 

208.00 

' 205.00 

204.50 

217.00 

210.00 

233.73 

216.00 

Liverpool (pence per lb.); 

Middling fair. 

n, 635 

n. 6.35 

n. 6.25 

n. 6.19 

n. 6.34 

n. 6.34 

n. 6.3C 

n. 6.7t. 

n. 5.85 

Middling. 

5.25 

5.25 

5.15 

5.09 

5.24 

5.19 


5.61 

4.79 

Sho Paulo, g. f. 

5.55 

5.55 

5.45 

5.39 

5.54 

n. 5.44 

5.37 

n. 5.87 

n. 4.98 

M. g. Broach, f, g. 

n. 3.92 

n. 4.01 

n. 4.02 

n. 3.99 

!n. 4.14 

n. 4.77 

n. 4^ 

n. 5.01 

n. 4.34 

Sakeilaridis, f. g. f. 

7.16 

7.10 

7.14 

7.01 

1 7.07 

7.06 

7.16 

7.77 

6.76 

Butter. 

Copenhagen ( 0 ) Danish (Crs. p. quint.) . . 

198.00 

192.00 

192.C0 

200.00 

i 

1 201.20 

177.60 

222.00 

1932 

178.70 

1931 

209.00 

Leeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch 





i M'k 



94 

134 

butter quotations (a) (iiorins p. kg.) . 


60 

60 

63 

73 

118 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (prices for home 
consumption ; fi. p. kg ) 2 ) .... 


162 

* 155 

156 

I 1.59‘ 

159 

119 

127 

138 

Hamburg, auction (6): Schlesivig-Holstein 
butter, with qual. mark (Rm . p . 50 kg.), 

129.76 

129.75 

129.39 

129 41 

; 129.33 

110.21 

115.95 

115.83 

131.22 

Kempten(6): Allgau butter (Rpf p.)!; kg.) 3 ) • 

124 

123 

123 

1 123 

123 

107Vs 

97 

107 

no 

London (c) (shillings p. cwt.): 




1 


121/4 

135/4 

131/6 

140/4 

British blended.. 

116,8 

1 121/4 

121/4 

1 126/- 

124/1 

Danish. 

114/- 

! 118/- 

i 120/- 

123/- 

119/7 

126/3 

137/2 

123/2 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted . 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. 118/- 

n. 111/- 

119/5 

Dutch .. 

1 n. q. 

i n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

120/- 

143/- 

n. 115/10 

132/1 

Argentine . 

86- 

94/- 

98/- 

98/- 

1 96/5 

93/3 

106/10 

103/9 

117/7 

Siberian 4) . 

73.- 

; 75/- 

80/- 

82/- 

I 82/9 

89/- 

n. q. 

n. 93/3 


Australian, salted . 

79;- 

78/- 

84/- 

90/- 

92/- 

90/6 

109/10 

1C3/7 

116/8 

New Zealand, salted . 

80.'- 

80/- 

86/- 

94/- 

94/5 

92/9 

111/10 

109/10 

119/11 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal); 
Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, last 








1,016.00 

I 1,103.00 

vear’s prcduction . 


850.00 

865.00 

865.00 

865.00 

i 992.00 

1 975.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 


410.00 

425.00 

425.00 

425.00 

1 620.00 

1 546,00 

512.70 

) 616.00 

Rome: Roman pecorino, choice (lirep.q.). 


773.00 

775.00 

775.00 

781.0C 

1 1,270.00 

1 1.175.00 

1,251.00 

1 1,121.00 

Alkmaar : Edam 40 -f {40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheesemark, factory 










chese, small; florins p. 50 )sg.) . . 


22.50 

23.00 

23.00 

23.0C 

1 253C 

) 22.15 

24.41 

1 32.63 

Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese,with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made; 
florins p. 50 kg.) . 










1 ... 

26.50 

27.00 

27.50 

27.85 

’ 31.K 

) 30.6( 

) 26.9: 

1 37.93 

Kerapten (h); {Rpf. p. fcg.) : 

Soft cheese, green {20 % butterfat: . . 
Emmenthal from the AUgau (whole 
milk cheese) ist qualitv . 

i 

1 24V, 

24Vz 

24Vz 

23 Vs 

23V^ 

i m 

i 23 V 

8 21 

24 

1 

! 

71 

71 

7! 

71 

74V, 

» 88V, 

E 81V 

» 97 Va 

London {c} (shillings p. cwt): 

1 









English Cheddar . 

i 100/- 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 

106/- 

105/2 

109/- 

99/10 

Canadian . 

1 55 /- 

57/- 

57/- 

56/- 

56/7 

73/3 

72/7 

72/11 

) 75/9 

New Zealand. 

! 51/6 

53/- 

53/- 

54/- 

53/1 

61/l( 

) 67/4 

63/1 

63/2 

I4verpool (c) : English Cheshire, un¬ 
graded (sh, p. cwt.). 

1 

1 98/- 

1 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 

j 98/- 

91/- 

139/6 

103/11 

0 94/3 


n. q, nof mated. — n “ nammal. — a) Thursday prices. — h) Wednesday prices. — c) Average prices for weelcs ending on preceding 
' , Wednesday, 

. ,1) The OM^ljr averages are based on Mfeekly quotations, the suurnal averages on the monthly. — 2) Before January 1933: quotations in 

Maastrichtt see note on page 425 cd the Cm Refiort of June. ~ 3) The method of quotation svas changed in January 1932; in June 1933 
- mother change has occurred; see note on page 425 of the Crop Report of June. — 4 ) September 1932-January 1933 and July - 6 Sept. 1933: 
Ibssiam -r- 5 ) April^y feture. 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

On pages 900 to 903 the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and othei 
price-indices of interest to the farmer aie given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data summary table are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for November, igjj 



compared with those for October, 1933 ] 

compared with those for November, 1932 

Countries 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 


of prices 

1 of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 


of agricultural 

products 

of agricultural 

products 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Oermany. 

+ 

l.i 

+ 

■ ! 

1 

0.3 

1 

1 

+ 

6.7 


2.2 

England and Wales. 


1.9 


1.5 

+ 

7.9 


1.8 

Argentina. 


3.3 



r 

1.8 



Canada . 

+ 

4.7 


1.2 


21.7 

+ 

6.0 

United States .| f J 

1 0 ) 

Finland . 








... 

Hungary. 


0.0 

— 

1.5 

— 

21.7 

— 

14.6 

Italy. 

+ 

1.5 

.... 

0.6 


15.5 

— 

8.8 

New Zealand. 









Netherlands. 

— 

*’ 1.8 ' 


1.4 

+ 

5.9 

... 

13 

Poland. 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

_ 

8.5 


7.2 

Yugoslavia. 

J c) + 

1 di + 

7.6 

1.2 

) - 

2.6 j 

fc) - 
\d) - 

10.1 

33 

i - 

f 

2.5 


a) Bureau of Aaricultural Economics — Bureau of Labor. — c) Vefetable products — d) Animal products* 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *) 


Countries I 

.VT. 1 

Kov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aag, 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

AND 1 

CLASSIEICAnONS | 

1 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Gersiany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 . 











FoodstuSs of vegetable origin. 

100.0 

98.9 

97.5 

97.0 

100.6 

100.8 

99.1 

115.6 

112.0 

1193 

I,ivestock. 

70.6 

723 

69.8 

66.8 

623 

59.7 

63.5 

71.4 

65.5 

83.0 

livestock products. 

113.7 

109.5 

105.7 

102.1 

96.2 

93.1 

103.4 

107.4 

93.9 

108.4 

Feeding stuSs. 

92.1 

90.8 

86.3 

84.0 

873 

86.6 

84.4 

98,7 

91.6 

IQ1.9 

Total agricultural products . 

93.7 

92.7 

89.9 

87.7 

86.6 

85.1 

87.8 

98.5 

913 

103.8 

Fertilizers i) . 

70.3 

71.1 

70.8 

70.2 

69.1 

71.9 

69.8 

72.1 

70.4 

76.5 

Agricultural d^d slock . 

111.3 

112.1 

112.1 

m.9 

111.9 

I1I.4 

113.6 

128.6 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished manufactures {" Konstim- 











gater")... 

113.8 

113.7 

113.2 

112.8 

112.2 

110.8 

112.5 

134.2 

117.5 

140.1 

Wholesale products in general .... 

96.0 

95.7 

94.9 

94.2 

93.9 

92.9 

93.9 

106.6 

96.5 

110.9 

England and Wales 

{Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average of corresponding months 











1911 -J 3 = 100 . 

Agricultural products . . 

109 

107 

107 

105 

101 

100 

10 ! 

112 

109 

120 

Feeding stnEs. 

89 

78 

80 

S3 

85 

85 

90 

97 

95 

83 

Fertilize. 

87 

87 

87 

88 

91 

91 

88 

90 

90 

96 

Wholesale products in general a) . . . 

93.3 

94.7 

94.9 

95.5 

96.1 

95.6 

91.6 

97.6 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

{Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 s= 100 . 







! 




Cexeak and linseed. 

51.0 

49.8 

353 

57.6 

61.2 

55.8 

55.5 

65.6 

59.5 

55.8 

Meat.. 

71.4 

70.4 

70.4 

68.4 

66.2 

64.1 

60.9 * 

913 

69.8 

943 

Hides and skins . 

61.4 

60.6 

66.5 

73.7 

75.7 

74.8 

54.7 

66.3 

53.1 

64.5 

Wool. 

66.0 

56.9 

58.4 

52.5 

59.0 

58.0 

40.7 

58.0 

44.2 

61.2 

Dairy products.. 

60.4 

58.7 

61.1 

67.0 

66.9 

55.4 

53.7 ; 

70.7 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products .......... 

71.8 

713 

70.5 

74.3 

75.7 

75.7 

64.9 

81.7 

68.4 

993 

Toiat agricultural products . 

56.1 

54.3 

58.5 i 

60.2 

63.0 

58.8 

55.1 

69.2 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 = zoo. 





1 






Field products (grain, etc.).. 

46.7 

44.6 

49.5 

54.9 

60.8 I 

49.4 

36.6 

46.9 

40,7 

43.6 

Aottnflis and products. 

65.8 

62.8 

63.4 

60.5 

59.0 

57.9 

56.9 

72.3 

60,9 

77,6 

Toted Canadian farm products .... 

53.8 

51.4 

54.7 

57.0 

60.1 

52.6 

44.2 

56.4 

48.3 

56.3 

Fertfllzers. 

76.2 

78.4 

75.8 

75.8 

73.0 j 

73.0 

72.3 

72.3 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumers* goods {other than foodstuffs, 











etc) . 

78.1 

773 

77.4 

76.2 

75.3 i 

75.0 

78.3 

79 0 

78.8 

80.0 

Wholesale praduds in general .... 

68.7 

67.9 

68.9 

69.4 

70.5 

67.6 

64.8 

70.7 

67.0 

72.1 

Estonia 










> 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 100 . 





i 

j 






CPtnrnodities imported .. 



... 




112 

124 

113 

129 

Commodities ej^Mjrted.. 



* « . 



‘si 

63 

70 

58 

76 

A^naul^al produds impo^ied and export¬ 







ed , .. 


... 


... 


... 

72 

85 

74 

91 


^ eaqptkMttOD df ^ netted vi cslct4»tioii of die udes-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publiouion Jndex^ 

IKMilas jr Jriiws of 4|rWtefd! Prodaeis mi other Fnee-indlees V inierest to iht Fetmet {Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the Croft 
Pmtt of Jammnr and to page 517 of the Ctoft Rmri of July 1932. 

4 From JaJy 1932 new series, — a) Caleukca by the Sfofisf, reduced to base-year 1913 ^ 100, 
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Countries 

AND 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

j Aug. 

Jui.v 

June 

Nov 

Nov. 

1 Year 

1 

CLASSmCATIONS 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1 1933 
i 

1 1933 
i 

1 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to I9i3'i4 = too. 








1 



Cereals . . 


68 

78 

81 

94 

63 

34 

57 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 


86 

101 

120 

103 

74 

57 

6 ? 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 


63 

62 

63 

66 

66 

57 

76 

63 

93 

Dairy products.. 


78 

76 

72 

71 

65 

! 68 ' 

95 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs .. 


94 

77 

67 

67 

55 

1 115 

123 

SO 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 


7f 

69 

71 

84 

69 

1 47 

50 

71 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 


70 

70 

72 

76 

64 

54 

57 

80 

Commodities purchased by farmers i) . 


116 

116 

!]2 

105 

103 

106 

123 

107 

124 

Agricultural wages i). 

- 

86 

~ 

- 

78 

~ 

2 ) 84 

2)113 

86 

1(6 

United States 
(Bureau of I^abor) 

1926 = 100 . 











Grains. 


58.2 

63.9 

64.6 

73.4 

57.4 

33.2 

51.3 

39.4 

53.0 

livestock and poultry ........ 


45.4 

46.7 

45.9 

47.4 

46.6 

41.9 

55.7 

48.3 

65.9 

Otter farm products. 


61.2 

61.2 

62.5 

63.7 

56.2 

53.9 

63.1 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 

... 

55.7 

57.0 

57.6 

60.1 

53.2 

46.7 

58.7 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 


83.7 

83.2 

83.2 

83.0 

83.0 

84.6 

92.1 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials. 


67.6 

66.6 

69.0 

68.6 

68.0 

63.5 

70.1 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 


68.3 

67.8 

64.4 

63.3 

63.0 

65.6 

77.7 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 


60.4 

64.2 

78.0 

82.4 

55.8 

40.S 

59.8 

45.9 

62.7 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 


74.4 

73.7 

72.0 

70.7 

67.4 

67.5 

71.0 

683 

73.0 

Wholesale products in general. .... 


71.2 

70.8 

69.5 

68.9 

65.0 

63.9 

68 J 

64.8 

7M 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 = 100 . 











Cereals . 


81 

83 

92 

93 

92 

90 

81 

90 

77 

Potatoes . 


42 

46 

84 

106 

106 

69 

49 

71 

68 

Fodder . 


78 

75 

73 

69 

69 

67 

62 

69 

63 

Meat. 


58 

64 

66 

64 

68 

54 

51 

61 

64 

Dairy products . 


86 

84 

79 

77 

73 

80 

88 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products . 


74 

1 

74 

75 

75 

75 

74 

72 

74 

72 

Wholesale products in general . 


90 , 

90 

90 

90 

89 

91 

87 

' 90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 = 100 . 






i 





Agriculture^ and livesfoch products . . 

54 

54 

53 

54 

57 

66 

69 

89 

— 

- 

Whoksede products in general. .... 

Italy 

70 

71 

70 

71 

73 

79 

82 

99 



(Consiglio Provindale deU’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 s= 100 . 











National agricultural products .... 

276.74 

272.46 

274.73 

268.77 

261.20 

268.08 

327.61 

336.80 

339.63 

343.lt 

Wholesale products in general . 

275.33 

277.01 

280.71 

282.45 

283.26 

284.98 

301.89 

328.74 

309.91 

3413? 

NBW Zealand 
(Census and Statistics 0£&ce) 
Average 1909-13 “ 100 . 











Dairy produce. 


95.6 

89.7 

86.2 

85.7 

82.9 

94.5 

102.5 

93.4 

98.9 

Meat . 


126.8 

115.7 

120.1 

113.9 

108.8 

iOOJ 

118.5 

no.9 

130.1 

Wool 


73.a 

73,8 

73.8 

65,8 

62.6 

60.0 

66.3 

623 

67.9 

Otter pastoral produce .. 


95.0 

90.9 

94.5 

81.8 

66,7 

62.0 

69.1 

62.2 

76J 

, AU ^stored and dairy produce . , . 


97.4 

91.9 

91.8 

87.0 

82.5 

84.2 

94.1 

87.0 

963 

Field products . .. 


117.8 

118.2 

115.8 

116.0 

114.8 

95.6 

105.4 

110.2 

1153 

Total agrieidiural products . 

... 

97S 

92J 

ns 

m 

83.4, 

843 

94,4 

87.7 
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COUNTTSIES 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Norway i) 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vei) 

Average 1909-14 = 100. 











Cereals. 

115 

119 

120 

116 

112 

116 

116 

no 

120 

125 

Potatoes .. 

89 

90 

97 

168 

160 

91 

72 

119 

101 

130 

Pork. 

86 

86 

87 

78 

76 

81 

95 

88 

91 

96 

Other meat. 

99 

103 

105 

106 

i07 

115 

101 

121 

109 

218 

Eggs. 

127 

99 

99 

82 

71 

60 

142 

132 

93 

108 

Dadry products. 

131 

129 

130 

127 

121 

119 

131 

133 

124 

156 

Concentrated feeding stuSs ...... 

95 

96 

95 

94 

95 

94 

104 

102 

104 

121 

alaJze .... . 

80 

81 

83 

83 

82 

85 

91 

81 

90 

108 

FertUiaers. 

83 

84 

83 

92 

92 

92 

87 

86 

89 

105 

Netherlands 2) 

{Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 











Vegetable products. 

59 

62 

64 

52 

46 

36 

43 

59 

4) 42 

41 58 

Animal products .. 

52 

53 

52 

50 

49 

50 

55 

57 

4) 51 

4) 57 

Total agficuUural products . 

54 

55 

55 

51 

49 

47 

51 

58 

4) 49 

4) 57 

Agricultural wages .. 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

83 

95 

4) 81 

4) 93 

IVkoUsaU products in general 3) . . , 

51.4 

50.7 

50.7 

49,4 

49.4 

49.4 

523 

60.2 

77.8 

65.7 

Poland 2) 







1 

j 




{Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1 


1917 = 100. 











Vegetable products. 

36.6 

37.5 

38.3 

36.1 

50.8 

53.4 

40.6 

59.1 

49.8 

53.9 

Worked-up plant products. 

46.6 

47,5 

49.3 

48.8 

64.4 

65.2 

52.7 

68.7 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of pl&at origin. 

41.6 

42.5 

43.7 

42.3 

57.5 

59.4 

46.7 

64.2 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals. 

41.6 

42.9 

45.1 

43.7 

40.8 

41,8 

39.2 

43.7 

43.1 

55.8 

Dairy products. 

55.0 

51.1 

48.6 

43.4 

43.7 

39.6 

67.1 

76.9 

55.4 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

47.3 

46.6 

46.9 

43.6 

42.3 

41.0 

50.1 

56.4 

48.2 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . 

44.0 

44.2 

45.1 

42.8 

50.4 

50.7 

48.1 

60.3 

52.0 

59.7 

Fertilirers... 


98.6 

98.6 

103.2 

99.8 

99.8 

107,6 

118.5 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial produds ......... 

63.2 

63.3 

63.4 

63.6 

64.5 

64.1 

67.1 

74.5 

, 69.6 

79.4 

Wlu>Usak products in general .... 

YtHTOSLAVIA 

54,3 

54.4 

55.0 

53.9 

58.2 

58.1 

585 

m 

6U6 

70.5 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom Yngoslavia) 

1926 s 100. 











V^etable products . . . . . . 

53.7 

49.9 

48,0 

493 

58.1 

61,1 

59.7 

70.9 

67.5 

743 

Animal products .. 

58.2 

57i 

58.2 

55.6 

54.0 

57.8 

60.2 

63.6 

56.6 

7Z2 

Industrial products . 

69.1 

68.8 

1 67.6 

683 

7a5 

1 72.0 

67.6 

68.7 

66.2 

71.4 

products in general . . . . 

63.1 

61,5 

■ 6a7 

6QJ 

' 63.7 

' 1 66.1 

64.7 

68.6 

652 

72.9 


5) TW tt8rti»l£arftl ytm refer w die period 1 ApriUSl MaarcK. — Avenjife date for die ■year 193? respecdwly 1932^53 are provisional. 
3i Cdbdaled by tbe Ceotrsi SlatwUc^ Bureau of tbe Nedwsriwj^, reduced to tbe base 1925^1929 » lOO- — ,4) Agiieultiaal year 1 Jul- 
30 jwie. . . J 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 



15 

8 

I 

24 

Average 

VOYAGES 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Nov. 






1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

Nov. 

Dec. Dec. 

Commerdal 






1933 

1932 1931 

Season 








1932-33 

1931*32 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize, 









Danube to An twerp/Hamburg . . i (shill, per 

14/3 

14/6 

14/6 

15/- 

H/IOV 2 

n. 13/7 n. 15/4 

13/9 

14/6 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 1 long ton) 

10/9 

I0/7V. 

10/T/a 

10/7Vs 1 

10/6 

10/iV2 10/11 

10/- 

10/10 

at. John to Liverpool i)., 

1/9 

1/9 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/i0V2 1/8 

1/7 

1/7 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. — 

n. 3/- 


Montreal to United Kingdom . . . ( (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

') 1/9 

1/6 

l/SSn 

n. q. n. q. 

1 / 8 % 

“) 0.08 

Gulf to United Kingdom.[ 480 lbs.) 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

*) 2/6 

')2/- 2/7 

^) 2 /- 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) . . . . \ 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

i/6 1/7 

1/6 

1/8 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent. > 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

■’)n.0.06 n, q. 

®) 0.06 

“) 0.09 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 









ton). 

19/6 

19/6 

19/6 

19/6 

n.19/6 

n. 22/10 23/10 

n. 20/10 

n. 22/2 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold Sper sh. ton). 

*) 2.85 

«) 2.85 

') 2.85 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 2.30 

1.98 

2.30 

La Plata Down River, Necochea, 1 









Bahia Blanca 2) to U. K./ Cent. 1 

15/6 

n. 15/- 

n. 14/6 

14/6 

I 4 /U /2 

16/1 16/2 

14/“ 

16/- 

U Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- , . 









. 

17/6 

17/6 

17/3 

17/- 

16/5 

17/6 17/8 

15/10 

17/6 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . • ^ ^ 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 20/- 

Western Australia to U. K,/Con- l 









tinent. 1 

n.25/6 

n. 25/6 

n. 25/6 

n. 24/9 

24/4‘/2 

27/3 29/1 

24/6Va 

26/- 

Shipments of Rice. 







1932 

X 931 

Saigon to Europe. j (shill, per 

n.25/- 

n. 25/- 

n. 24/- 

n.24/- 

23 /IOV 3 

n. q. Mn.25/6 

23/5 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Continent. . . . ( long ton) 

n. q. 

11 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 26/4 

n. 23/3 

23/9 


n. q. — not quoted, — n. — nominal. ~ i) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2 ) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires and L® 
Plata. — 3 ) " Up River " includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colaslin* 
Santa-F^ and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in “ scale terms ”, 10% is added to arriv® 
at rates per long ton. 5) Freight in gold $ per 100 lb. — 6) Freight rates in U. S. currency, 

EXCHANGE RATES 

OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT TO THEIR PARITY WITH TEE Sw’ISS FRANC (ij 


NATIONAL currencies 

Exchange rates j 

1 Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—) 

15 

Dec, 

1933 

8 

Dec. 

1933 

I 

Dec, 

1933 

24 

Nov. 

1933 

15 

Dec. 

1933 

3 

Dec. 

1933 

I 

Dec. 

1933 

24 

! Nov. 

1933 

Germany: reichsmark. 

123.325 

123.125 

123.375 

123.150 

- 0.1 

1 

[ - 0.3 

- 0.1 

- 0,2 

Argentina; paper peso *). 

110.789 

110.789 

110.967 

131.872 

- 49.6 

- 49.6 

- 49.6 

»- 40.1 

Belgium: bel^. 

71.800 

71.775 

71.850 

71.775 

- 0.4 

i — 04. 

- 0.3 

— 0.4 

Canada: dollar. 

3.315 

! 3,335 

3.300 

3.270 

- 36.0 

- 35.7 

- 36.3 

— 36.9 

Denmark; crown . 

75.500 

75.500 

75.500 

75.500 

- 45.6 

- 45.6 

~ 45.6 

— 416 

Egypt: pound 2 ). 

United EHngdom: pound sterling . . , 

1 16.850 

16.850 

17.050 

16.925 

- 33.2 

- 33.2 

- 32.4 

- 32,9 

United States ; dollar. 

3.262 

3.285 

3.260 

3.190 

-- 37.1 

— 36.6 

— 37.1 

— 38.5 

France: franc. 

Indo-China: plaster 3). 

} 20.250 

20.215 

20,220 

20.200 

- 0.3 

i - 0,4 

- 0.4 

~ oi 

Hungary: peng6 4 ) . 

69.375 

69.500 

69.500 

69.000 

- 23.5 

- 23.3 

- 23.3 

— 23.9 

India: rupee ♦) . 

126.726 

126.587 

127.734 

125.598 

— 33.0 

— 33.1 

— 32.5 

-- 33.6 

Italy: lira . ... . 

27.045 

27.205 

27.200 

27.195 

“ 0.9 

— 0.3 

- 0.3 

— 03 

Japan; yen *). 

101.802 

102.223 

102.087 

99.574 

—• 60.6 

— 60.4 

— 60.5 

— 61.5 

Netherlands: florin. 

207.650 

207.750 

207.875 

207.975 

“ 0.3 

— 0.3 

— 0.2 

— 0.2 

Poland; zloty. 

57.825 

57.825 

57.825 

57.825 

- 0.5 

— 0.5 

*- 0.5 

— 0.5 

Rumania: leu. 

n. 3.000 

n. 3.000 

n. 3.000 

n. 3.000 

— 3.2 

~ 3.2 

— 3.2 

— 3.2 

Sweden: crown 

86.875 

86.750 

87.500 

87.000 

~ 37.5 

- 37.5 

— 37.0 

— 37.4 

Czechoslovakia: crown. 

15.325 

15.337 

15.337 

15.325 

- 0.2 

— O.l 

— 0.1 

— 0.2 


, I) The exchange rate represents the value of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling 1 unit) e^re»ed 
b Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange, l^itb regard to the currencies marked with an astemk ( ) a convemon 
been made, tbe original exchange rates on London being converted into Swiss francs by means of the ^ m Aunch. ~ 2 ) M tje 
rdation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains anchanged, the exchange rate of the latter only is given, ^ 3J As 
• the, relation between the rndj^Chmese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the laUer only is given. — 
^ Bank notes. 































RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 



(I) Each figure give* the equivalent in the currency of the country indicatea at the head of the respective column of the currency unit indicated at the beginning of the respective line. 
(«) I Gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (3) Data for purpose of comparison. ___=r=== 
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Considerations on the Cellulose Problem. 

The difficulties ever3rwhere encountered by the farmer in the marketing of 
his products makes it necessary to consider agricultural questions rather in their 
immediate aspects than in their natural development. Without wishing here 
in any way to forecast the future it may fairly be assumed that the extraordinarity 
rapid improvement in the processes of treating and utilising farm products 
raises problems of primary importance, a discussion of which would appear 
opportune. 

It has become the habit to study separately the various aspects of a certain 
number of broad questions considered as fundamental, because they concern 
an enormous mass of producers and consumers. Thus one sees in international 
conferences a tendency to treat the problems of wheat, wine, sugar, oils, meat, 
milk, eggs, textiles, timber, etc. in a manner which reveals the legitimate, but 
necessaril}’' limited, interests of the persons concerned. 

The time would seem to have come to widen the range of discussion taking 
nto consideration that after all the form in which the agricultural products 
leave the farm is of less importance than the percentage of elements useful to 
mankind, and that it would be reasonable to study rather the varied aspects 
of absolutely general questions, such as the production of starch, sugars, fats, 
protein and cellulose. 

This does not imply an attempt to harness agriculture to the shafts of chem¬ 
ical industry, any more than a futurist conception in which the fanner would 
see in the products which he has produced with nature*s help’ only a collection 
of chemical elements, the grains of wheat, barley or rice being supplanted in his 
mind by so many grains of starch. 

But it is impossible not to be struck by the rapid development of certain 
problems of interest both to agriculture and to chemical industry, the economic 
consequences of which may in the near future become of outstanding importance. 

Tet us consider, for example, the problem of cellulose, basing our facts on 
a recent publication by M. Buclaux, Professor at the College of Trance (i), 
which is of the greatest interest and contains strikingly original ideas. 


(i) Annales de VOffice Naihml dfis CombusHbles liquides, 1932, No. 2. 
Tec. 7 IngL 
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Cellulose, which forms the greater part of the structural tissues of plants, 
pla3^s a part of primary importance in the nutrition of herbivorous domestic 
animals and of man. The S5mthesis of cellulose also, which takes place in the 
held at the expense of the carbonic acid of the air, is a fundamental natural 
phenomenon. 

x\s an industrial raw material, cellulose already plays an immenseb’' impor¬ 
tant role and is likely to increase in importance in the future. All the timber 
industries and a great part of the textile industries are based on cellulose. More¬ 
over since 18S9 certain new industries have taken on a tremendous development, 
as, more particularly, artificial silk, celluloid and its derivative, the cinemato¬ 
graph film, cellulose glazes, smokeless powder, etc. 

Cellulose is the onl}’ industrial raw material which may be said to be inex¬ 
haustible, since agriculture is building up reserves all the time b}^ exploitation 
of the soil, air, water and sunlight. This role of supplier of cellulose which has 
devolved upon the farmer seems of absolutely prime importance, and, without 
stressing the point further, a brief outline of the opinions of Ducuaux, may 
here be given. 

The present applications of cellulose have one characteristic in common, 
in that the}" iitilise only the physical or even mechanical properties of the 
material. 

Certain properties primarih" demanded of it are resistance, transparence, 
plasticity, and as complete stability as possible. Unfortunately we are still 
far from a perfect knowledge of the mechanical and ph5"sical properties of cellu¬ 
lose. One essential characteristic however is known, namely that the va.rious 
chemical reactions into w^hich cellulose enters' alter its physical properties ^only 
in a secondary degree. Tike glass, cellulose is transparent and colourless ; like 
metals it is tough, plastic, malleable and capable of taking and retaining inde¬ 
finitely a given form without losing any of its properties. This similarit}^ in pro¬ 
perties between cellulose and metals is ver}’ striking and capable cf important 
applications. 

The study of natural fibres has finally made it possible to determine their 
constitution ; it is known, for instance, that the elementar}" particles of cellulose 
are arranged in a fibre very much like the bricks in a factory chimney. A 
beginning has also been made in interpreting little understood facts such as 
the mercerisation of cotton. 

Such research foreshadows the possibility of a veritable revolution in the 
textile industry when the day comes that we are able to obtain from some inex¬ 
pensive form of cellulose, such as wood, for example, a fibre having the properties 
of natural cotton. 

The results already obtained in the industr^^ suggest that we should follow 
attentively the development of scientific studies on the applications of cellulose 
and encourage the reafiorestation of waste lands. ■ 


Prof. Georges Ray. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Review of the More Important Publications on Rubber Cultivation Issued 
in 1932 {Part II). * 

Tapping. 

The results of an enquiry on the different tapping systems in use in Java 
in 1929 and 1932 was published by Tenowai^i, (23). 

In Java different estates modified the tapping system as an endeavour to 
lower the cost price. In many cases the AB (alternate daily) system of one 
cut over 1/3 circumference was changed to the ABC (every third day) s3'Stem 
of one cut over 1/2, The most important systems have been included in the 
following list. The figures indicate the percentage of the total number of estates ; 
if the application took place on more than one per cent of aU the estates only 
was the figure included. Information was obtained from 438 estates in 1929 
and from 360 in 1932. 

Tabee I. — Tapping systems used in Java, 

1929 1932 

(338 estates) (360 estates) 

1/4 daily... 3 % — 


1/4 every other day (week, month, etc.). 3 % — 

1/3 daily (inclusive of other systems with more than 

50 % tapping days). 7 % i % 

1/3 every other day (week, month, etc.) ...... 43% ^5 % 

1/3 every third day (week, month, etc.). 2 % — 

1/2 every other day (week, month, etc.). 33 % 39 % 

1/2 every third day (week, month, etc.). 9 % 34 % 

2x1/3 every third day (week, month, etc.) ... — i % 

2x1/2 every other day (week, month, etc.) ... — i % 

2x1/2 every third day (week, month, etc.) ... — i % 

Other systems.. . . . . — 8 % 


The two systems of 2 x 1/2 circumference ever^- other day or e-very third 
day are, conceivably, applied in fields which have to be replanted. It is interest¬ 
ing to compare the situation in Java with that in Malaya, as it was described 
by Geist (see this Bulletin 1932, No. 6, p. 207). 


* For Part I see Bulktin No. 6, pp. 248-256. 


Tec. 7 Ingl. 











Tabi,e II. — Tapping systems used in ig^i in Malaya 
[in percentage of^ the total number of estates). 


I '4 daily. 3 % 

I 3 daily. 3 % 

I '3 every other da}'. 4 % 

12 every other day (straight or spiral).21 % 

V over 1/2 ever}^ other da}'.30 % 

ABC systems, rotational and periodic systems.21 % 

Other systems... 18 % 


The grouping of tapping systems is somewhat different in the publications 
of Texgw^aee and of Grist. 

It is apparent that tapping ever}’^ other day over 1/2 circumference (ei¬ 
ther straight or in spiral or in V) is very much applied in Malaya (in 51 % of 
the estates) while the system of 1/2 every third day, which has become so po¬ 
pular in Java is rarel}^ seen. Many estates (31 %) apply a periodical system 
and the ultra conservative system of a periodical S3'’stem with alternate daily 
tapping is most generally used. The tendency is for the adoption of a scheme 
somewhat of the nature of a 4 months rest in 12 months, trees being tapped al¬ 
ternate dail}’” on a V over half the circumference of the tree. 

The enquiry of Tengwaee included also the question of the number of trees 
per coolie and per day. About half the number of the estates in Java did not 
modify in the last two years the number of trees per coolie, about one third 
of the estates gave more trees (there are at present estates which have tapping 
tasks of 300 trees !), on the other hand several estates (in total 57) have decreased 
the number. In some cases the decrease was accompanied by an increase in 
the length of the cut, but not always. The managers who decreased the number 
of trees but did not increase the length of cut declared that in their opinion small 
tasks give a higher profit than large tasks. 

In connection with the replacement of the AB (everj^ other day) system 
over 1/3 on different estates in Java by the ABC (every third day) system over 
1/2, the investigation of Snobp (24) about the results of the two systems applied 
during a great number of years desetv’^es interest. The figures can not all be 
reproduced here and only the final result may be given. In the two years before 
the experiment was started, both fields were tapped with the eveiy^ other day 
system over 1/3 and the yield of field A (69.3 ha) was 104 % of that of field B 
(77.1 ha). In the course of the following 8 years after the eveiy^-third-da}^ system 
over 1/2 had been introduced in field A, the production per year was in this field 
524 kg dry rubber per ha or 103 % of the meld of field B. This experiment 
confirms that the yield with an ABC system over 1/2 is about the same as that 
of an AB system over x/3. In this experiment the brown bark disease was of 
about the same frequency in both systems (3.4 % in field A against 3.8 % in 
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field B). A similar experiment in another estate confirmed the conclusion reached 
in that mentioned above. 

In the previous review (this Biilletin 1932, No. 6, p 208) it was pointed out 
that the low rubber prices had given another aspect to the question of 'which 
tapping system is the most profitable. In the meantime the rubber prices have 
dropped further and economizing on the tapping costs has become still more 
urgent. WTiich system is the most- profitable depends largeh^ on the wages of the 
tapping coolies. Gongoryp (25) tried to figure out for the East Coast of Su¬ 
matra the costs and profits of the different systems. In these calculations he 
made use of data supplied previously by ScmiouH (26). The diflerent modi¬ 
fications to be considered were grouped by GonGGryp in the following 
wa}":— 

(A) The labour expenses remain the same, the production per tapping- 

coolie is increased. 

(i) The cut is made longer; (2) the cut is made thicker (bark-con- 
sumption is increased); (3) the cut is made deeper; (4) only the 
lower part of the tree is tapped. 

(B) The labour expenses are lowered. 

(i) Introduction of selective tapping (i. e., excluding a certain num¬ 
ber of the lowest 3delding trees) ; (2) introduction of ABC tapping 
(i. e., making the resting periods twice as long as the tapping 
periods) ; (3) increasing the tapping tasks inclusive of the system 
of tapping in the afternoon. 

In figuring out the increase or decrease in yield and the decrease in expense 
Gonggryp based his calculations on an average yield of 400 kg dr}"^ rubber 
per hectare and an average cost of 234,53 guilders per coolie per ^^ear. It 
would require too much space to reproduce here the costs and ^ield figures, 
for the different systems and we must refer the reader for these details to the 
original paper (25). 

A practical contribution to our orientation in tapping economj^ was given 
hy Boissevain (27), who investigated the financial consequences of modifying 
the ordinary (i) AB system' (every other day tapping) with i cut over 1/3 
circumference applied during 12 months, into the following systems : (2) AB 
system with i cut over 1/3 during g months; (3) AB-system '5\ith i cut over 1/2 
during 9 months; (4) ABC system (every third day tapping), with i cut over 
y2 during 9 months. 

The total bark consumption per year in the four systems w^as respectively: 
252 mm, 252 mm, 37S mm, and 304 mm. 

The yield of the four systems per acre per year could be figured out as 
being the same in the three systems (i) {2) and (4), mz., 378 lbs per acre, and 
in system (3) as being 434.7 lbs per acre. The expenses for tapping, prepara¬ 
tion, packing, transporting, insurance, etc., per acre (i) 17,942 guilders; 
(2} 15,282 guilders; (3) 16,414 guilders; (4) 12,852 guilders; or per lb: 4.746, 
4 * 034 » 3*776 and 3.40 cents (Dutch). 
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Tliese figures may be summarised in the following table :— 

Table III. 


Tapping system . 

(I) 

AB over Va 

I cut, 12 months 

(2) 

A B over 

I cut, 9 months 

( 3 ) 

A B over 

I cut, 9 months 

( 4 ) 

ABC over Va 

I cut, 9 months 

Barh consumption . 

252 mm 

252 mm 

378 mm 

304 mm 

Yield of 1000 acres. 

Total costs for 1000 acres . . 
Cost per lb. 

3 78 000 lbs 

17 942 florins 
4.746 D.cts. 

378 000 lbs 

15 282 florins 
4.034 D. cts. 

434 700 lbs 

16 414 florins 
3.776 D. cts 

378 000 lbs 

12 852 florins 
3.400 D. cts. 


It is thus apparent that system (2) gives the same yield as system (i) but 
realizes an economy of 2,600 guilders per 1000 acres ; and that if system (2) is 
modified into system (4) the 3rield remains the same, but an economy of 2,400 
more per 1000 acres is realized. System (4) gives thus at any rate a considerable 
economy in comparison with the old system (i), for the same yield is obtained 
and an economy of 5,090 florins per 1000 acres or 1,346 D. cents per lb is real¬ 
ized ; the only drawback is that the bark consumption is increased from 252 mm 
to 304 mm per year. As to system (3), which is the same as (2) but with one 
cut over 1/2 instead of over 1/3, this system gives a higher yield than the 3 
other systems, viz., 434.7 lbs per acre. The cost is lower and the 3deld is higher 
than in (i) and (2) and it is therefore at any rate more profitable (apart from 
the bark consumption which is 378 mm against 252 mm per year). Comparing 
systems (3) and (4) we see that the costs per acre, but the yield also, are higher 
in (3) than in (4) : the expenses are 3,562 florins higher and the yield is 57 lbs 
higher. Which of these two systems is the more profitable depends on the 

market price : if this price is higher than = 6.25 cents per lb, system 

(3) is more profitable, if the price is lower than 6.25 cents, system {4) is more 
profitable. 

As AB system any system may be chosen with an [equal number of tap¬ 
ping days and rest days ; according to the experiments of van BalEn (see this 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 6, p. 209) the 20-days periodical system would give the 
highest yield. This corresponds well with the results of the investigations of 
Grantham who found that a period of 3 weeks gave the highest yield, viz., 
a yield of 100 against 83 with a 15 days period and 87 with a one month 
period. 

Another question, discussed by Boissevain, was, what profit could be 
expected from selective tapping ”, namely by eliminating from tapping the 
20 % lowest producing trees. According to investigations on 4 difierent estates 
on the east coast of Sumatra this would give a loss of 10 % of the total yield. 
The calculations of Boissevaxn show that in fields tapped with system (3) or 

(4) , even with a very low market price the decrease in costs would not be sufiicient 
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to counterbalance the loss in rubber. His conclusion is that no profit is to be 
expected from selective tapping ’’ in fields on which selective thinning-out 
has been applied. 

The conclusion, that the ABC system on 1/2 circumference has great advan¬ 
tages was also reached by Maas in Ms discussion of the evolution of tapping 
systems (28). The experience gained on the Government Rubber Plantations 
was that in modifying the AB system (alternate daily) over 1/2 into the ABC 
system over 1/2, the production wMch dropped in the beginning to 85% increas¬ 
ed in the course of the first year to 95 % of the afield of the AB system. Maas 
pointed out that with the ABC system over 1/2 the time for bark renewal is 
9 years which makes the trees continue to increase in production for a longer 
time. With the old alternate-day system the trees generally begin to decrease 
in production with the 15th year; with the ABC system they continue increas¬ 
ing in production in the i6th and 17th years and it may be that tMs increase 
will still continue during several years. 

In Malaya discussion arose concerning the cessation of tapping on Sundays. 
It was suggested that resting the trees on Sunday would reduce the output 
of rubber by one seventh, but opinions varied, and it was a moot point whether 
the extra rest day would perhaps benefit the trees and so reduce the loss in 
crop below one seventh, or would increase the loss by disturbing the tapping 
system. * 

To elucidate tMs question Eaton and Morris (29) carried out experiments 
on 8 estates. The result was, that the average loss of crop (11.3 %) was slightly 
less than the proportional reduction in the number of tapping days (15.i %). 

The tapping experiments of Hejussbr and Holder (30) with 2 X 1/4 cut 
over 1/4 circumference on budgrafts were described in detail in the previous 
review (see tMs Bulletin, 1932, No. 6, p. 211). They were continued in 1931, 
only the tapping of the control plots with i cut over 1/3 with the clones and 
with seedlings could not be continued. The production of the 4 clones was 
in the four experimental years as follows:— 


Clone Av. 51: 

3 - 0 , 4 - 8 , 

6.5. 

7.4 kilogrammes per tree 

)) Av. 80 : 

3 - 2 , 4 - 8 , 

6.7, 

7.4 )) )) }) 

)> Av. 65 : 

44 , 4 - 9 , 

7 - 6 . 

7.0 » » » 

» Av. 53: 

— 5 - 2 , 

S.i, 

8.7 » » )) 


The production per hectare can be reckoned as having been in the 4th 
tapping year (the 9th year of life of the budgrafts): 1472^ I485> ^4^9 ^75^ 

kilogrammes. 

In replanting fields the old trees are generally treated during one to three 
years with some drastic tapping system in order to obtain as much rubber as 
possible before the trees are cut down. The drawback of most of the drastic 
tapping systems is that many of the trees do not stand the treatment and run 
dry'*, contracting brown bark disease. Hoiaand (31) carried out an experiment 
to solve the question whether tMs occurrence of brown bark was due to the fre- 
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quent (daily) tapping, to the two-cut system or to the deep tapping (to the 
wood). 

Four S3'stems were applied during six months on 91 trees each: (i) alter¬ 
nate day tapping on one cut on 1/2 circumference; (2) this same s^^stem but 
on two cuts to the w'ood ; (3) daih" tapping on two cuts to the wood on 1/2 
circumference ; (4) this same s^^stem, but ordinary tapping (not to the wood). 
In these 4 systems the percentage of total cuts gone dry was respectively: 
4.4, II. 0, 38.4, and 35.4, and the yield obtained (in percentage yield as com¬ 
pared with that of No. i) : 100, 195, 143, 164. From these results it would 
appear that tapping to the wood gives an appreciable increase of ^deld not 
accompanied b}' any considerable increase in the number of cuts gone dry. 
Tapping daih% however, compared with alternate dail^?- resulted in greatly increas¬ 
ed diydng up of cuts. In the two cuts systems a far larger number of top cuts 
dried up than bottom cuts, so that it is suggested that if two cuts are to be 
tapped, it would be better to place such cuts on opposite sides of the tree or 
in echelon. 

A contribution to our knowledge of the 3deld to be obtained with difierent 
tapping s^^stems, was given b^^ Gaxano and Ejercito (32) who recorded the 
results of a five ytzts experimental tapping in Baco, Mndow (Philippines). 
The systems applied were : dail^", alternate daily, alternate weekl}^ alternate 
bi-weekl3% alternate tri-weekly, alternate monthl}’, ever\" two da}^s, ever}^ 3 
da3^s, every 4 da3^s, ever3- 5 da3^s, ever3^ 6 da3"s, ever3’ 6 months, half spiral dail3% 
half spiral alternate daih", V-cut daity, V-cut alternate dail3', opposite V-s, 
1/4 spiral daily, 1/4 spiral alternate daih’, 1/5 spiral dail3", 1/5 spiral alternate dail3\ 

In a progress report of tapping experiments Schmoeb (33) described the 
results obtained so far in 4 experimental fields on the estates Good3"ear 
Batang Serangan “ Polonia and Gloegoer all situated on the east 
coast of Sumatra. 

In the “ Good3"ear ” experiment the 3deld of the clones Av. 49 and Av. 152 
was compared in {a) periodical tapping with a period of one month, {b) period¬ 
ical tapping with a period of 1/2 month and (c) every other day tapping. Tap¬ 
ping was always done over 1/2 circumference. The 3deld was recorded before 
theexperiment was started from June to x\ugust 1930 and during the experimen¬ 
tal tapping from September 1930 to April 1932. The preliminar3" conclusion 
is that with both clones the 3deld is highest in 1/2 month periodical tapping, 
it is lower in i month periodical tapping and again lower in ever3" other da3' 
tapping. 

In the “ Batang Serangan ” experiment tapping over 1/3 circumference 
I month periodical (AB tapping) was compared with 3 months periodical (ABC 
tapping). 

Four months after the beginning of the experiment the arrangement was 
changed in so far that in the ABC tapping the cut over 1/3 was prolonged over 
1/2 drcumjerence. 

The prdiminary conclusion is, that the 3?ield of the ABC tapping over 
1/2 circumference, wKch was in August 1931 8g % of the yield of AB over 

was gradually increasing in y-ield up to about 100 % in June 1932. 
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In the '' Polonia ” experiment 5 different s3'Stems were compared in clone 
49: {a) I cut over 1/2 circumference, monthly-periodical; (S) i cut over 1/3, 
monthly-periodical; [c) 2 cuts over 1/2 above each other, monthly-periodical, 
one cut tapped; {d) 2 cuts over 1/2 opposite each other, monthly periodical, 
one cut tapped; (5) 2 cuts over 1/2 above each other, monthly periodical, 2 
cuts tapped. The trees were all first tapped with i cut over 1/2 from August 
to October 1930. In comparison with the yields obtained with system {a) the 
3deld obtained from December 1930 to May 1932 with the systems {h), [c], 
(d) and(e) were as follows : (b) 73-83%; (c) 122-140% :(d) 131-146 %,(e) no- 
127%. 

The second “ Polonia experiment comprised experimental tapping at 
two heights with clone 49 : (a) at 150 and 115 cm, (b) at 100 and 65 cm and 
(c) at 50 and 15 cm. In comparison with the \ield of (c), the fields of (b) 
and (a) were: (b) 79-90%, (a) 67-82%. 

In the third Polonia ’’ experiment the afield of buddings of clone 49 and 
seedlings of clone 49 (self pollinated and crossings 49 x 33) were compared. 

The yield in kg dry rubber per tree was :— 

ist tapping 2nd tapping 

year year 

Seedlings 49.1,191 kg 2,757 H 

Budded trees 49.1,610 kg 3,218 kg 

On the estate Gloegoer two experiments were started with unselected 
seedlings : in the first experiment monthly periodical tapping over 1/2 circum¬ 
ference (AB system) was compared writh an ABC system, in which tapping 
every other day was done during 2 months, followed by one month's rest. 
The result during the period August 1931 to July 1932 was that the yield of 
the ±^BC system was 88 % of that of the AB system. 

In the second “ Gloegoer ” experiment the yield of monthly periodical 
tapping over 1/2 (AB system) was compared with the yield of an ABC tapping 
system in which tapping daih^ over 1/2 was done during one month foUow’^ed 
by 2 months' rest. The result during the period August 1931 to July 1932 
was that the yield of the ABC system was 83 % to 85 % of that of the AB 
system. 

A selection system consisting in eliminating from tapping the least produc¬ 
tive trees was described by a planter in Java (34). The question he had to 
solve was, whether it would be paying to eliminate from tapping 30 % of the 
trees. The area of the plantation was 151.60 ha with 34,272 trees. Tapp¬ 
ing was done with the ABC system of 2 months' tapping and one month rest. 
Total of tapping days, 208 ; number of tapping coolies, 97. Total production, 
112,184 74^ hectare. 

If 30 % of the trees are eliminated also 30% of the tapping coolies are 
set apart, which means a saving of the wages of 29,208 = 6,032 days. The 
elimination of the least productive 30 % of the trees, gives, according to a 
well-known calculation, a loss of rubber of 13 % of the whole production, or 
in this case a loss of 16,827 kg rubber. 
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The question : Is it pa^ung to eliminate 30 % of the trees ? is dependent 
on the other question : '' Which represents more money, the net profit of 
16,827 kg, rubber or the wages for 6,052 tapping days ? The net profit is 
the market price less the cost of transport and preparation (this last mentioned 
cost is 5,2 cent per kg rubber). It is thus apparent that in this case the elim¬ 
ination of 30 % of trees is pa^ung, if the net profit of i kg rubber, is lower 

than of the wages for one day tapping. If for instance the wages for 

16827 

one day are 30 cents there is gain by the elimination of the trees, if the net 

6032 ^ — xn /Tc* qi if the Hibber 


profit of I kg rubber is lower than ■ 


X 30 = 10.75 cents, 


16827 

price is lower than 10.75 -f 5,2 = 15.95 cents. 

This calculation may serve as an example how to figure out the profit 
or loss caused by the elimination. Yield figures of 17 to 18 years old trees 
in Abukay, Bataan, Philippines, (35), were given in monthly figures for the 
period April 1926 to November 1929. The yield was about 2.564 kg of dry 
rubber per tree or about 467 kg per hectare. 


Selection. 

The area planted with selected material on the estates in Sumatra (36) was 
increased in 1931 by 16,442 ha of budgrafts, 892 ha budgrafts and seedlings 
mixed, and 525 ha selected seedlings, total 17,859 ha, of which 439 ha were 
replanted and 17,420 new clearings. 

The total area, planted in Sumatra with selected material amounted at 
the end of 1931 to 131,262 ha or 46 % of a total of 296,680 ha. 

In Malaya the area planted with budgrafts amounted at the end of 1930 
to about 53,600 ha or 134,000 acres. 

The experience of a planter on the technique of budding is given by Schin¬ 
dler in an article in which some details of the different operations are 
discussed (38). 

Murray and PiEris gave a detailed description of budgrafting as it is 
done on the Rubber Research Scheme Experiment Station at Nivitigalakele, 
India (39). 

In the budding operation various questions of detail are still unsolved. 
Among these are the questions of the most successful age of the bud-wood and 
of the most successful length of time before the opening of the bud. 

Sharp (40) submitted these questions to research and investigated:— 

(1) whether the use of immature budwood on large stocks would have 
any effect on the number of successful buddings; 

(2) whether a higher proportion of success could be obtained by extend¬ 
ing the period before opening beyond the normal time of 18-20 days; 

(3) whether either or both of these departures from the normal budding 
^ practice would have any effect on the rate at which the buddings would begin 

to shoot. 
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The clones used in this experiment were BD 5, Av 152, Av 30, SR 9 and 
PB 186. The trees budded were 32 months old with a mean girth of 12.5 
inches and it must be borne in mind that the results only apply to large 
stocks. The conditions of budding were in so far favourable that the delay 
between the cutting and using of budwood could be reduced to a minimum. 
The results of these experiments were as follow^s :— 

(1) by increasing the period before opening from 18 to 23 da^^s the 
percentage of success was increased from 69 to 82 while the time of shooting 
was delayed ; no advantage was obtained by extending the period to 28 da3"s; 

(2) fully matured budwood gave a higher proportion of success than 
immature wood except in the case of BD 5 for which clone immature wood 
gave as good results as the mature wood ; 

(3) the time elapsed before the buds shot was much reduced in the 
case of Av 50 and BD 5 by the use of green budwood, but wdth the other 
clones there was no corresponding reduction. 

A new method of fastening the bud was described by Puanchox (41). 
The method, which was termed '' le garrot ’’ (“ the toggle ’') consists mainly 
in the replacement of the waxed tape by a piece of galvanized iron wire, under 
which at the place of the bud a piece of bamboo is fixed. 

The advantage of this method is that the watery fluid which is secreted 
b3^ the tissues of the stock can run awa^" and does not remain, as it does when 
waxed tape is used. Another advantage is the cheapness of the method ; 
the inventor claims that a coolie can make 250 to 300 buddings per day with 
the new method, which means more than twice the number made with the 
old method. The description of the method is well illustrated by instructive 
photographs. 

When the bud has grown together with the stock, the latter is sawn off. 
In order to avoid rotting and die-back the cut surface is often treated with 
some disinfectant. In the previous review (see Bulletin 1932, No. 6, p. 236) 
the investigations of Sharpbi^BSS and Makn on this subject were recorded. 
Barat investigated (42) the suitability of different disinfecting mixtures and 
recommends the following : (i) “ dan oil (oil of Dipterocarpus alata) 2 to 4 
parts, resin i part, lime i part; and (2) coal tar i part, resin i part. 

A modification of ’ the ordinary method of budding was applied by a 
planter in Sumatra (43). The incision in the bark of the stock is made in 
U- form and not in the inverted U- form as usual. After the insertion of the 
bud the stock is wrapped round with a piece of leaf of the areng-palm (Arenga 
saccharifera), oil-palm or coconut-palm instead of with waxed tape. This piece 
of leaf is fastened with rope. The percentage of successful buddings obtained 
with this method is not lower than when waxed tape is used and the costs 
are much lower. 

It has become more and more desirable to be able to identify the differ¬ 
ent clones by their morphological characters. The greater the number of 
clones planted on the plantations the greater the chance that different clones 
are mixed up. The discovery of Bobibioff that the latex of different clones 
shows different enzymatic reactions, formed an important contribution to 
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the identification of clones (see this Bidleiin, 1932, No. 5, p. 164). Of no less 
importance is the work of Prey Wysseixg, Heusser and Ostendore, who 
subjected the morphological characters of the different clones to an extensive 
investigation (44). The characters which they use in the identification are 
the following :— 

(1) Chav act ers of the leaflets : the shape and size of blades (or laminae) 
of the leaflets, the cross and longitudinal sections of the laminae, 
the position of the laminae, their margin and venation, the colour 
lustre and feel of the laminae, the hairiness of the young leaflets, 
the stalk (or petiolule) of the leaflet, the number of leaflets ; 

(2) Characters of the stalk (petiole) of the leaf: shape and direction of 
the petiole, abnormalities in the extra-floral nectaries, the shape 
of the base of the petiole (pulvinus) ; 

(3) Characters of the stipules; 

(4) Characters of the hud-scales and abortive leaves ; 

(5) Characters of the stem: type of the growth storeys (" payongs 
the arrangement of the leaves on the stem (phyllotaxis ), the shape 
and number of buds per shoot, the characters of the bark (colour, 
fissures, etc.). 

The authors give a description of 15 Avros-clones (Nos. 33, 35, 36, 49, 50, 
71, 80, 150, 152, 157, 163, 183, 185, 214 and 256) and of nine clones from 
Java (Bd. 2, 5 and 10 — BR i and 2 — Ct. 88 — Tjir I and XVI — War. i). 
To give an impression of the method followed, the description of clone BR. 2 
may be copied here :— 

Habit. — " Growth in length only moderately rapid; the buddings have 
a straight and moderatel3' thick stem. Growth store^^^s rather variable as regards 
shape and segregation; all intermediate forms, between hemispherical caps, 
well separated by a fairly long leafless piece of stem, and lamp-brushes, occur. 
Because of the position and the considerable breadth of the blades the storey’s 
usually show a rather closed surface. 

Leaf (pi. XTVI). — “ Petioles horizontal and arched, not veiyMong. Peti- 
olules in continuation, moderate length. Laminae dark green, thick and leath¬ 
ery, lustrous. The3" are broad and have a very regular elliptical shape, broadly" 
rounded at base and apex, with a short rather abrupt tip and an absolutely* flat 
margin. The blade is usually spread out quite flat and follows the surface of the 
storey, and the margins of the leaflets of one leaf overlap, Polyphylly has not 
been observed. The contrast between the dark green old leaves and the y^el- 
lowish green shade of the young leaves is very^ striking, the latter colour being 
retained even tiH the young leaves are already turgid and raised ”, 

Interesting investigations oh the mutual influence of stock and scion were 
made by yak x>er Hoop and Osteistdorf (45). The material investigated at 
Wangoea Redia Estate was the same as the material used previously by Bobi- 
EtOFF for similar investigations, but this time the research was done on a much 
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larger scale. The seedlings of the experimental field were partly budded at i 
metre above the soil vnth buds of 24 different mother trees and were partly left 
unbudded. Of the budgrafts the girth, the number of latex-vessels and the 
}de]d were investigated in stock and in scion and compared with the same in the 
seedling. 

These investigations lead to the follovdng conclusions:— 

(1) The rate of increase in girth of the scion greatly influences that of 
the stock, presumably because both are determined by the same factor, namely 
the extension and the actimty of the crown. The influence of the growth of the 
stock on that of the scion is perceptible but less important. 

(2) The number of latex vessels of the stock is independent of that in 
the scion^ while in this respect the influence of the stock on the scion is small. 

(3) The yield of the stock is strongly* influenced by the character of the 
scion. This influence is so marked, that, generally speaking, the yield of the stock 
per unit of circumference is about the same as that of the scion. The yield of the 
stock has no appreciable influence on that of the scion. 

The practical conclusion is that high budding with the purpose of tapping 
the stock should be done with high yielding clones. Preferably’’ these clones 
should be quick growing while the number of latex vessels is of no importance. 
The use of high yielding stocks has no advantage, but the use of quick growing 
stocks is to be recommended in order to ensure a quick growth and a high yield 
of the buddings, while additional advantages are the higher percentage of success 
in budding and the fact that tapping can be started at an earlier age. 

The conclusion, that the yield of the stock has no appreciable influence on 
that of the scion, was also reached in an experiment of Cramer (46), in which 
budgrafts were made on high yielding and on poor yielding seedlings. This was 
done in 1923. In 1928 and 1929 the two groups of seedlings and the two groups 
of budgrafts were tapped. The difierende in yield between the tw’o groups of 
seedlings was striking, but no difference was found between the two groups of 
budgrafts. . 

Yield figures of the different clones in Java and Sumatra were again published 
by the Experimental Stations (47, 48, 49, 50, 51). The results of the experimen¬ 
tal tapping of the Malayan clones are not so regularly recorded, but information 
on the most promising of these was given by Ostendorf (52), Murray (53) 
and MacFadyen (54). 

Yield figures of some proved clones of Java, Sumatra and Malaya may* be 
given here. The Java and the South Sumatra (Tampongiana) clones were tapped 
with one cut over 1/3 circumference alternate daily, except Tjirandji i, which 
was tapped since October 1928 on 1/4 circumference, and BD 2 which was tapped 
with one cut over 1/4 in 1930. 

The Avros clones were tapped with one cut over 1/3 alternate monthly*. 
The Malayan clones were tapped with one cut over 1/2 circumference alternate 
daily. 

The figures indicate the yield per tree in kg. In some cases the yield was 
only published by the author in grams per tapping ; these figures have not been 
used. 
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(z) BD 2. 5, 5a, 7, 10, 16 and 17 (13 years old) : 6.0 — 13.6—12.i — 6.8 — 

9.6 — 9.4 — 8.6. 

(2' Tjir. I. II, III, VIII, X and XVI (ii years old): 1S.8 — 7.1 — 8.0— 
S. 2 — 6.3 — 9.7. 

(3) Pi. trots I, 2, 3, 5 and 6 (ii ^'■ears old) : 6.0 — 11.7 — 8.8—5.6 — 6.2. 

(4) I^ampongiana i, 2 and 4 (9 ^’'ears old) : ii.o — 15.2 — 7.3. 

(5) Av. 27, 28, 35, 36, 49 and 139 (10 years old): 3.8 —4.4—4.9 —3.7 —6.8 — 4.3 

(6) Av. 33, 49, 51, 53 . 65, 71, 80, 152, 163, 182 and 147 (8 years old) : 5.4 — 

6.5 — 4.3 — 5.6 — 4.2 — 6.0 — 4.6 — 6.8 — 5.9 — 5.3 — 5.2. 

(7) Av. 33, 36, 49, 50. 52 and 80 (ii years old): 7.1 — 6.6—7.8 — 7.5 — 

6.7 — 7.2. 

(8) PB 23, 24, 25, 123, 180 and 186 (8 3^ears old) : 9.6 — 8.2—8.7 — 7.6 — 

9.8 — 12.5. 

For other particulars regarding the difiEerent clones reference may be made 
to the original publications (47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 and 59). 

The Experimental Station of West Java started in 1926 a new series of 
clone testing experiments in the Experiment Garden Tjiomas. The clones tested 
are three Avros clones (Av. 36, 50 and 152), six Cultuurtuin clones (C. 3, 
9 and 88, Br. i and 2, and SR 5) and 13 clones of mother trees from different 
places. The clones have been planted in '‘unit plots'' each of one row of 5. 
trees 6 m apart, the distance between the rows being 7 m. The tests are 
repeated for most purposes three times. The yields and other data of the first 
tapping year (June 1930-May 1931) were published (55). After a few years 
the yield figures will form a welcome contribution to our knowledge of the pro¬ 
ductivity of these clones. 

The legitimate seedlings from selected parents enjoy increasing interest. 
The yield figures obtained by HEUssnn in 1930 and 1931 from the legitimate 
Hevea seedlings in the Soengei Pantjoer Experimental Gardens, (56,57), confirm 
the opinion that from legitimate seedlings as good or perhaps better yields may 
be expected as from budgrafts. HeussEr gave figures of the following three 
groups of seedlings: [a] seedlings obtained from the 1920 crosses, [b) seedlings 
obtained from seed of the isolated seed gardens, and (c) seedlings from the 1923 
crosses. 

From these three groups the following yield figures may be given here:— 
[a) In 1930 and 1931 - the 5th and 6th tapping years of the 161 seed¬ 
lings obtained from the 1920 crosses - the yield per tree per year was : in 1930, 
3.3 kg, against 2.7 kg of the illegitimate seedlings, and in 1931, 5.1 kg against 
2.x kg; the yield per hectare may be calculated as : in 1930, 838 kg as com¬ 
pared with 534 kg of the illegitimate seedlings and in 1931, 828 kg against 
437 kg. The differences in yield between the families of crosses have become 
still more pronounced than in previous years, and, generally speaking, the good 
families show a greater increase in yield than the poorer yielding ones. The 
families 157. x6r, and 164 again excelled in high yields. The yields of these 
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families are not inferior to those of the best clones, notwithstanding no selective 
thinning was carried out. 

The highest ^eld was obtained from the following crosses : 157 X 164, 
157 X 161, 166 X 161 and 164 X 161 ; the seedlings of these four crosses gave 
in 1930 and 1931 : 9.11 and 7.08 kg, 9.26 and 7.02 kg, 7.79 and 8.51 kg, 7.44 
and 7.61 kg per tree per year. 

Heusser gave in his first paper (56) interesting obser\^ations on the varia¬ 
bility of the yield of the seedlings. By dividing the trees into yield classes an 
idea can be formed of what can be obtained by selective thinning out. The 
writer divided the trees of the families according to their > 4 eld into 10 groups 
each containing 10 % of the trees. The first group contains the lowest elders, 
the next group contains the next lowest yielders, etc., and he calculated w^hich 
percentage of the yield each group contains. Over a period of 5 tapping years 
the share of the poorest 10 % of the trees, the poorest 20 % of the trees, etc., 
is as follows ;— 


Tabee IV. 


Poorest % of trees, 

10 

20 

30 

i 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 ■ 

90 

1 

100 

Yield percentage, . 

i 

2.4 

7.0 

130 

20.3 

29.0 

39.0 

50.0 

64.2 

1 80.1 

i 

100 


Data were gathered about the girth of the trees and about the occurrence 
of brown bast for each family. 

(&) Of the seedlings, obtained from the isolated seed-gardens, 4 families 
were planted in 1922, 3 families in 1923 and 14 families in 1924. In the years- 
1930 and 1931 these seedling-families were respectively 8 and 9 years, 7 and 
8 years, and 6 and 7 years old. The yields of the highest ^fielding of these 
families are given in the following list. 


Tabee V. — Annual yield in kg of dry rubber. 


Xo. 

6th year 

7th year 

1 

8th j’ear 

t 

gth year 

33 X 33 . 

8.0 

9-7 

12.6 

9-5 

33 X 33 or 33 X 51 . 

5.6 

6.9 

13*7 

— 

8 x 8 or 8 X 50 .. 

5-7 

6.3 

10.0 

9.1 


(c) The crosses of 1923 are all descendants of the motherrtree 204. The 
year 1930 was the 7th and 1931 the 8th tapping year. The highest yield was 
obtained from the seedlings of the crossing 204 x 202, namely 27,0 gram (in 
1930) and 34.9 gm (in 1931) per tapping per tree. The lowest yield was given 
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by the seedlings of the crossing 204 x 204, namely 10.6 gm (in 1930) and 17.2 
gm (in 1931). 

Also in Java espeiimental tapping has been carried out with legitimate 
seedlings. These seedlings were grown from seed obtained by self-pollination 
of selected clones. The results over the first three years of experimental tap¬ 
ping of the crosses, obtained by the Besoeki Experimental Station, were published 
hy s’JA-COb (58). As only figures of the average yield per tapping are given, a 
reliable comparison with the Avros seedlings of Hbusser can not be made. 
For such a comparison figures of the yield per years would be necessary. 
3^Ioreover the number of trees of the Besoeki families is rather small. With 
these reservations it may be said that the average ^deld per tapping of the Pr- 
families (the letters Pr are the indication of the mother trees, clones and seed¬ 
ling-families of the Besoeki Experimental Station) compare favourably with 
the yield of the Avros-families as the following list shows :— 


Table VI. —• Average yield of legitimate seedlings per tapping per tree in grammes. 


Families 

ist year 

2nd year 

3rd year 

7 . 

12.7 

22.9 

21.9 

Pr 2.*. 

9.6 

10.5 

— 

Pr 14. 

~ 7*3 

14-4 , 

— 

Av., total of all families of legitimate seedlings . 

7-5 

18.6 ^ 

20.4 

Av., highest yielding family. 

lO.I 

28.1 

34 -b 


In Besoeki the yield of the best seedling families was about the same as 
that of the best clones. 


C. J. J. VAN Hall. 
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New Principles in the Collection and Preservation of Forest seeds. 

The satisfactory regeneration of forests that have for a long period been 
worked under management schemes is among the most difficult of silvicultural 
problems. 

As a rule such forests are in a condition of constant productive activity 
and an^" effort of the stands to desist therefrom is useless in face of the regular 
insistence of the forest manager. During this period of struggle as it were on 
the part of the forest to revert to its original state of “ sylva 'h certain biologi¬ 
cal factors in the life of the stands will adapt themselves to the new conditions^ 
while others, and especially the genetic factor, run the risk of suffering material 
damage. The result sooner or later will be the progressive degeneration of 
types and species. 

Genetic studies confirm to an increasing degree this unsatisfactory behaviour 
as regards reproduction, which is so completely different from what is to be 
found in primitive forests or in those not yet brought under a scheme of manage¬ 
ment, where the forest formations tend to become perpetuated with a slight 
evolutionary tendency towards peak ” t^^es. 

Such a state of things, wffiich is regrettable enough where regeneration in 
the forests under schemes of management proceeds by natural methods, is still 
more serious where artificial methods are employed, as also for new plantations. 
In such cases the forester cannot rely on the assistance of natural selection in 
seeing that only the best seeds prevail but he will be forced to employ seeds 
of uncertain origin, which as a rule will be far from establishing the best kind 
of varieties. The reason may be put down to the lack of care of those who 
collect the seeds, who are likely to look rather to their profits than to sound 
technical principles but, even if it be granted that there may be some truth 
in this view, it must at the same time be admitted that foresters themselves 
are not 3^et in possession of sufficiently determined principles regarding the 
choice of the most valuable trees as seed bearers, nor have they as yet an^" com¬ 
plete knowledge of the best methods for the proper conservation of forest seeds. 
In the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice of 1931 (No. i, 
pp. 31-35) this question has already’ been discussed from the point of view of 
the origin and control of the quality of these seeds and it now seems desirable 
to consider certain of its other aspects. 

Identification of good seed-bearers. 

When once a decision has been taken as to the region best suited from 
the ecological standpoint for seed-collection, the wise collector is at once con¬ 
fronted by the problem of the choice of suitable mother trees. In most cases 
this choice must depend upon an external examination, preference being given 
to well-shaped specimens, showing strong growth and generally having the char¬ 
acteristics of trees which have developed from their earliest days as fine spe¬ 
cimens or.have long become such. Trees perfect in their development may 
wdl be expected to be equally good from the point of view of their fruiting. 
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Despite these precautions, however, in practice results have hy no means come 
up to expectation and, speaking generally, the situation of the cropping shows 
a tendency to become more serious on the technical side. 

Recent experiment work and special studies have been directed to the problem 
of the reality of the correspondence between the external characteristics of 
the mother trees and their strong growth and the quality of the seeds of the, 
strength of the young plants the^” produce. The question has been raised vrhe-^ 
ther external phenomena always have the same effect on the fructification of the- 
trees in a stand without taking account of the particular condition of growrth 
of the various specimens. In order to reply, it is necessary to know' in the 
first place the nature of these facts and w'hat are their influences on the complex 
C3^cle of fructification in trees and this seems a very dij0&cult matter. 

M. Hummed (German}^), in making a special study of the periodicity' of 
fruit bearing in a number of conifers in Central Europe, felt bound to state that 
the physiological aspect of pollinisation among pines has been all too little 
studied. It is a known fact that there enter certain stimulating agents apart 
from those that are purely^ genetic. So far however it has not been found pos¬ 
sible to isolate the conditions in which intervention actually' takes place and 
to follow up separately the various effects it produces. If there is no correspon¬ 
dence between the different phases of the fecundatory process and the action 
of these agents, fructification would be jeopardized. Cases of parthenocarpic 
fructification w'ould thus in the majority of cases be the result of a faulty phy^- 
siological reaction of the reproductive organs to the relatively stabile action 
of the elements which stimulate or retard pollinisation. 

Such misbehaviour may originate either in the particular conditions of the 
individual tree or in the general conditions of the stand. For example it is 
generally thought that the artificial combination of various species in a stand 
or the disproportions artificially maintained between the variety best suited to 
the environment and others, have an unfavourable effect on fructification. The 
numerous cases of parthenospermic cones observed w'ould then be probably due 
to incomplete or retarded hybridisations, ow'ing to the failure of a complete 
agreement between the times of pollinisation among the different trees. 

Naturally the meteorological conditions of the year and particularly' those 
of the pollinisation period control the phases of reproduction as a whole. There 
seems however to be very' little knowledge of the specific way in which these con¬ 
ditions affect the physiological aspects of fecundation. 

It can readily be understood that it is an extremely^ difficult matter to estab¬ 
lish phenomena common to so physiologically complex a milieu as a forest 
stand. Here there is only to be seen the resultant of the play of factors without 
always having the possibility^ of tracing their specific causes. Hence a knowledge 
of the individual behaviour of particular types of trees in face of external 
phenomena recurring at most frequent and regular intervals in the same environ¬ 
mental conditions may aid materially in promoting a general knowledge of 
the particular question. For example it may^ have been observed that, in the 
case of certain trees, growing in a stand of average density^ if a certain amount 
of light is favourable to their height and volume development, a like proportion 
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of light is injurious for the same trees during the flowering and fecundation 
period, the result being a number of parthenocarpic fruits. 

It is therefore a fortunate circumstance that in almost all countries studies 
in genetics have to-day reached a high stage of perfection. It is to be hoped 
that before long it will be found possible to isolate and identify the phenomena 
wmich influence fecundation, so that the seed collector may have safe guidance 
in his work. 

Mr. C. G. Batos (United States) has made a study of the growth conditions 
of a number of seed producers of Pinus resinosa x4it., with the object of ascer¬ 
taining the relation which obtains betw-een the sizes and other external charac¬ 
teristics of the mother trees and the qualit^^ of the seeds and seedlings which 
they produce. The result of his experiments has been to show that in the case 
of Pinits resinosa and in the conditions obtaining for the specimens examined, the 
law of harmony betw’een the external characteristics of the trees and the qual¬ 
ity of their seeds is by no means established and even, assuming a purely genetic 
standpoint, this law would appear inverted. Strong and flourishing specimens 
w^here the transmission of type characteristics is concerned, seem to produce the 
weaker subjects, while the contrary is the case with specimens of moderate height 
and average or under average vegetative capacit^^ These conclusions, being 
limited to a single variety and to a particular area, have raised a certain amount 
of discussion and criticism and further control is recommended before the re¬ 
sults are accepted as definitive, though it should be stated that experiments made 
elsewhere and for other trees, e. g., Betula lenia and Liriodendron tulipifera, have 
confirmed Mr. Ba'tes’ results. 

It has also been generallj^ considered for some time past that the fruits which 
grow in certain parts of the crowms are the better. In this connection Messrs 
Peaxy and Coovs:r of the United States have made tests with Pinus echinata, 
Pimis ngida, Liriodendron tulipifera and Fraxinus americana, studying cones 
and cone fruits taken from seed trees at top, middle and base of the crown. Their 
work has shown that no hard and fast rule can be laid down either for the 
different seed, bearing trees of the same species examined nor for all the various 
species taken as a whole. The cones from the top of the crown of the specimens 
of P. echUiata generally contained excellent seeds, the contrary was the case for 
P. rigida and so on. One thing has however been proved by these trials, the 
best seeds were usually to be found in early maturing conefruits and that quite 
independently of the part of the crown from which the^’’ were taken. It may be 
asked whether this fact throws any light on the secret of perfect ripening. The 
writers do not consider themselves justified at present in drawing any definitive 
conclusions and recommend a continuance of the local experiment method. 
The seeds produced by trees considered as good seed trees should be carefully 
tested and close count kept of cases of parthenocarpia occurring in relation to 
the meteorological conditions of the season. Good seed trees should be marked 
in some way so that they may he readily recognisable in the future and utilised 
to the best advantage. In this wa3’ silviculture wiU enjoy the advantage of a 
fundamental rule in genetics, viz., the determination and protection of good 
parent stock. 
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Attempts have also been made to estimate the quality of the seeds by con- 
sidering the size of the cones which contain them, but here also it is difficult to 
lay down any very definite rules. Messrs. H. G. Chaimpion and B. D. Pant of 
the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, British India, have carried out 
important research work on the subject of the regeneration of Pimts long if olid 
Roxbs and have also at the same time dealt with the origin and size of the cones. 
Their observations have been made on seed trees isolated or dominant or becom¬ 
ing dominant after regeneration fellings. The result of the experiments shows 
that the size of the cones is affected by the diameter and age of the parent, but 
that in any event the number and size of the seeds is not always completely 
correlated with the greater size of the cones. It appeared however to be a gen¬ 
erally constant rule that the quality of the seeds depends on their specific weight 
and that in general this weight increases up to a certain point with the size of 
the cones. Hence every factor that affects the development of the cones also' 
affects the weight of the seeds. Heavy tapping for example tends to reduce the 
size of the cones and they contain lighter seeds also. The work of Messrs Chaivi- 
PiON and Pant finks up also with that of Mr. Bates, for among their various 
conclusions it is stated that the quality of the seeds supplied by cones of equal 
dimensions was the same, quite apart from the growth conditions and the age at 
which the seed trees reached the stage of isolation. 

These brief quotations demonstrate how much the question of a good choice 
of seed trees requires further experimental study; in the meantime the present 
trend in such studies is seen to be on lines sound enough to justify their 
continuance. There seems certainly no reason for not admitting that healthy 
trees, showing all the characteristics of the species but with only average or even 
reduced capacity of vegetation, may rightly be the less sensitive to external phe¬ 
nomena during the reproduction period. In regard to the phenomenon of fecun¬ 
dation the important element is the continuity in the development of the physiolo¬ 
gical processes connected therewith and every factor that is capable of assist¬ 
ing in the maintenance of such continuity should be very carefully determined^.. 

Seed Preservation. 

Striking technical progress has been made in recent years in regard to forest 
seed preservation. Increasing care is being exercised to discover methods of 
preservation which will be successful in maintaining viabilitj?^ during prolonged 
periods, since it is worth while to make good occasional instances of shortcomings 
in fecundation and the chances of periodicit5% now that the use of seeds for re¬ 
afforestation and the artificial regeneration of stands is on the increase. 

The general method adopted in seed preservation consists in a rapid bring¬ 
ing of the majority of the seeds to be preserved into the state of complete embryonic 
dormancy. This condition is not only particularly favourable to be maintenance 
of viability in the seeds in storage but it is also helpful in preventing retarded or 
sporadic germination of which nursery men rightly complain. 

In the latter connection it has long been observed that acorns and beech-mast 
to be found in forest litter and protected solely by the crown canopy, practically 
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all germinate simultaneously, when once the right season comes, whereas stored 
seed shows retarded or intermittent germination. These results were as a rule 
ascribed to the condition in which the seed becomes piled up in the heap and to 
the difhcultes of maintaining a constant degree of humidity at various levels. 
It Tvas also thought that intermittent germination had some relation to the various 
stages of maturation in the seeds. Trials made in north Idaho (U. S. A.) by the 
iSTorthern Rocky Mountain Forest Experiment Station seem to confirm the latter 
view. The observers, who had traversed the primitive forests of Pinus monticola 
in Idaho, had noted that large masses of forest seeds in an excellent state of pre¬ 
servation were to be found under the close shelter of these age-old forests. The 
Experiment Station took advantage of the opportunity to make a study of the 
question of seed preservation in natural conditions, and after observations lasting 
for a number of years the following conclusion was reached: each fruiting gives two 
main kinds of serviceable seed : (i) seeds which, while still attached to the tree 
have already entered into a stage of complete embryonic dormancy; (2) those which 
reach the soil in a condition of incomplete dormancy. The latter group, which 
are in the proportion of about 33 % % for each fruiting, could hardly be distin¬ 
guished by outward appearance from those in the first group, but in the second 
year at the favourable season, they began to germinate and produced vigorous 
and healthy plants which however soon perished, although all the conditions for 
their development were quite favourable. 

The seeds that were in a complete state of embryonic dormancy remained 
in a perfect state of preservation for several years, where conditions of temperature 
and humidity dependent on the canopy of the great trees remained constant 
or almost so, and proved themselves particularly resistant to the effects of varia¬ 
tions of temperature and of great heat. It has been ascertained that large areas 
in the primeval forests of Idaho, which had been destroyed by fire, had easily been 
regenerated, owing to the fact that the large reserve stock of seeds had withstood 
the intense heat given off by the fire. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that in forests under management schemes, by reason of many adverse circum¬ 
stances, friiitings are bound to be less regular and satisfactory than in virgin forests, 
so that the number of seeds, at each fruiting period, which leave the tree before 
having reached the stage of maturity, corresponding to the state of complete 
dormancy, cannot but be higher. Hence the percentages of cases of germination 
resulting ft;om the examination of seeds in the testing sieve must be considered 
as of doubtful value. It has therefore been recommended by good authorities 
that the method of testing by the sieve alone should be given up and that it should 
be supplemented by sectional tests. It is further recommended that seeds should 
be classified for purposes of preservation according to their size, as large, average 
and small, for homogeneous heaps maintain more readily constant temperature 
- and humidity ratios. In addition the homogeneous heaps would facilitate the 
application of preservative and stimulating treatment for maintaining viability 
with the best chances of success. 

Seed testing by cutting sections should be made immediately after the 
extraction of the seeds from the fruit and should be repeated before storing. 
Excessive shocks or. pressure during the extraction process may produce im- 
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portant changes within the seeds and modify the distribiition of the oils and fats 
and even partially detach the kernel and its integument. ^ These changes may 
be purel}^ temporary in character but in am^ event it would be well to be sure 
of this fact. 

The temperature at which the seeds are extracted is of importance from a 
double aspect and exercises considerable influence on conservation. During 
extraction temperature can act either through its intensity or duration. In 
connection with the period for which seeds should be exposed even to quite mod¬ 
erate temperatures, care must be exercised to avoid reducing humidity below 
certain limits. These limits are quite low but at the same time, admitting that 
thorough drying of the seeds is a valuable protection against the risk of prema¬ 
ture fermentation, the minimum limits required to maintain the embr^'o in 
viable condition should never be closely approached. A number of experimen¬ 
ters, including Schroeber, Nobbe, Krooker and Harrhstgton, have shown 
that regular germination can take place with a i % moisture content in the 
seeds and Waggoner has found that the phenomenon occurs vdth seeds dried 
down to 0.4 %. Evert however suggests that in practice it is prudent to leave 
the seeds -vvnth at least 5 to 8 % of their moisture. 

The resistance of seeds to relatively high temperatures depends rather on 
its intensity than the length of exposure. The moisture factor which is consid¬ 
ered important in increasing the capacity of seeds to stand heat, depends upon 
the histological character of the shell. Mr. E. Wright (U. S. A.) has made a 
special study of this question for several varieties of pines and a certain number 
of broad-leaved trees in the California Sierra Nevada. He found that Pinus 
fonderosa showed good resistance to long exposure (4 hours) to moderate heat 
(i04<^ F.) when the moisture content was reduced to 3.82 %, whereas, if exposed 
for only 5 minutes to a temperature of 212° F. germination was reduced to 24 %, 
even with a higher percentage of moisture. As the result of a number of 
trials, the writer comes to the conclusion that the biochemical aspects of the 
phenomena produced within the seeds by temperature is of greater importance 
than the factor of moisture. Heat acting on the colloidal material in the cells 
as a rule stimulates enz3niiatic activity. The hardness or thickness of the seed- 
coat may have some influence on heat resistance, but as a rule the highest 
temperature tolerated by the various seeds would improve the permeability of 
the seed coat and facilitate the emergence of the embryo on all favourable 
occasions. Regarding the question of prolongation of viability through a pro¬ 
longed exposure of seeds to relatively high temperatures, it was Mr. Wright's 
experience that seeds so exposed and afterwards left dormant for a long period, 
received a fresh extension of viability, if again submitted to similar or even 
higher temperatures. Among the trees tested, the seed of Pinus ponderosa and 
P. contort a endured moderately high temperatures and temperatures below 180° F. 
decidedly raised germination percentage in Abies magnifiod. Seeds of Rhus lau- 
rina remained resistant at the highest temperatures of all and withstood a five 
minute's exposure up to 240® F. In practice the preservation of seeds at mod¬ 
erate temperatures would result in a fairly accurate knowledge of the temper¬ 
ature best suited for each variety of seed. 
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Mr. W. Crookk^r (U. S. A.) has obtained excellent results with birch seeds 
kept at an average temperature of about 40 F. These seeds were mixed with 
moist powdered peat. 

Experiments have also been made with seeds of Finns ecMnaUi, P. palustris, 
P, carihaea, P. taeda and P, contorta, mixing with them moistened peat powder 
enclosed in soft paper containers. 

All the seed heaps were originally brought to freezing point and gradually 
the temperature was raised to 40° and then to 50^ and was kept constant at 
this point. Four months later all the seeds so treated made rapid and uni¬ 
form germination, except in the cases of Pimis palustris and P. contovta. 

The use of peat is considered to have been particularly helpful. It retains 
ten times more moisture than sand or soil and is free from infective germs, further¬ 
more the moisture content can be kept uniform if desired. Constancy in the 
temperature in the different layers will always be an important factor in the 
preservation of seed at temperatures which do not differ materially from that 
of the outer air. 

Tow temperature preservation of seeds is a subject which has always been 
of interest to scientists. Mr. W. KiNZBn's observations of seeds from high 
mountain lands have showm that, in the majority of cases, these seeds when 
brought down to the plain do not begin to germinate until after chilling at a 
temperature of about freezing point and after full exposure to the light. The 
same authority has also made experiments on the effect on seed germination 
of alternative exposures tolight and darkness, low temperatures being constantly 
maintained. Where in the experiment the seed showed progressive loss of via¬ 
bility, a further test was made by cutting and it was found that in .several 
instances, a second state of embryonic dormancy had supervened. Germina¬ 
tion was obtained by giving alternating treatment with light and darkness 
and heavy chilling. The cases of second dormancy often occurred even with 
scientifically preserved seed, after prolonged periods. 

Many experiments in connection with seed preservation have been made 
at temperatures in the neighbourhood of the freezing point which have shown 
that, speaking generally, such temperatures are very favourable for the purpose 
in the majority of cases. The real difficulty here consists in finding the right 
moisture content in the different rows, as different kinds of seed or groups of 
seeds have their own particular requirements. This is a point that requires 
further investigation and it is closely connected with the question of the protec¬ 
tion of the embryo when the seed is at a very low temperature. 

As seeds are given series of exposures at high rates of temperature, it would 
seem that a series of exposures at low temperatures should have in most cases 
hastened germination. 

The great development at the present time of the industrial uses of cold storage 
has made available practically ever3rwhere the necessary plant and it is therefore 
to be hoped that further experimental work will be carried out on the subject. 

Such work should so far as possible be under the direction of research insti¬ 
tutions and the results, after proper control and unification of data, should be 
made known widely in silvicultural circles. 
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The fundamental principles novv^ generally adopted in seed preservation may 
be summarized under the following headings :— 

(1) In the first place a strict check on the quality of the seed to be pre¬ 

served should be carried out ; 

(2) The seeds should be dried up to the optima percentage levels of 

temperature (for each tree or group of trees) so as to avoid 
premature fermentations or similar reactions within the seeds ; 

(3) The seeds should be disinfected as a measure of protection against 

cryptogamic infection ; 

(4) The seeds should be vSpread in compartments or receptacles, well 

isolated from external contacts, where a practically constant 
temperature and moisture content can be maintained ; 

(5) Sterilised isolating material should be used for maintaining the right 

degree of moisture content in the various layers ; 

(6) At the outset the seeds should be treated at fairly high or low 

rates of temperature, while subsequent treatment should be at 
fixed rates of temperature suitable for preservation for extended 
periods. 


METH0T)>S adapted for ACCET^ERATING or Rp:GUbATlNO GERMINATION. 

As has been shown, ordinary methods of seed preservation have very little 
influence on the regulation of the conq)letc state of dormancy of the embryo 
within the preserved seeds. The conditions of particular or of intermittent 
germination give rise to considerable difficulties as regards the homogeneity 
of the young shoots. Furthermore as a result of this retardation a varying number 
of seeds are lost which, though quite vmble, still remain inert in the soil at the 
time of pricking out. 

Treatment by cold or by heat has, as has already been said, given good 
results in getting over these difficulties. There are however certain kinds 
of seeds that are particularly liable during the process of preservation to various 
effects, which greatly retard their germination capacity. For example lime, ash, 
locust-tree, carob-tree, many varieties of oak and birch are well known to fores¬ 
ters on this account. Experience however also shows that many seeds of 
forest trees are also much retarded because of faulty preservation methods. 

The cause is to be looked for in the proportion of sterile seeds to be found 
in the preserved seeds and in the structure of the seed cover in different 
cases. 

Mr. Korstian noted that the membrane of the cotyledons of acorns absorbs 
water very readily while the outer cover of the acorns themselves is hard and very 
little absorbent. To speed up germination and make it uniform, it is necessary 
to reduce this hardness or, alternatively, if possible to remove the cover from 
the acorn before planting. Prolongation of storage causes the amount of fatty 
matter within several kinds of acorns to diminish materially and the fat residue 
is of a special quality, requiring long periods of burial in the soil and a consider- 
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able degree of heat continuously applied in order that it may be transformed 
into soluble carbo-hydrates. In order to accelerate such transformation the 
acorns may be steeped in a weak solution (2-3 %) of sulpho-cyanate of potassium 
or exposed to ethylene chlorohydrin vapour for considerable periods. 

Experiments conducted by the Osborn Botanical Laboratory of Yale Univer¬ 
sity have shown that black oak [Quercns velhitina) and red oak {Qit^eycusi borealis) 
acorns, steeped in a thio-urea solution for 15 minutes, germinated quite satisfac¬ 
torily quickly and uniformly. Exposure of the acorns to ethylene chlorohydrin 
vapour for 24-48 hours also gave good results in hastening germination. In general 
however these experiments led to the conclusion that thio-urea treatments were 
more promising than ethylene chlorohydrin treatments in shortening the rest 
periods of acorns of the black oak group. 

For seeds with a hard coat, such as those of the locust tree, prolonged immer¬ 
sion in hot water has been found effective, as also sulphuric acid treatment and 
scarification. It has however been observed that the quality of the seed coat 
is not the same with seeds coming from different countries. Mr. L. Burton 
has shown that locust tree seeds of Austrian origin require different treatment from 
Idaho seeds of the same kind. On account of the difference in hardness of the 
respective seed coats, the best treatment for Idaho seeds appears to be scarifying, 
while Austrian seed germination can apparently best be stimulated by hot water 
treatment. 

Tilia seeds, which are generally kept and sown with their pericarp, are well 
known to give very sluggish and incomplete germination. 'J'he imesence of the 
pericarp is surely the principal cause of this phenomenon. Mr. G. NiCnsoN vSpAimr, 
who has paid special attention to this question has ascertained that the sutures 
of the sections of the pericarp are particularly strong and that they can only be 
broken down by prolonged steepings or by treatment with nitric acid, which for¬ 
tunately does not damage the seed testa. When the seeds are once separated 
from the pericarps, they should be scarified or treated with sulphuric acid or with 
thio-urea. In the acid treatment, the process must be carefully watched, espe¬ 
cially as regards the reaction temperature, which can be regulated by adding water 
and by refreshing the seeds after treatment with prolonged washings. The pre¬ 
servation of isolated Tilia seeds at low temperatures is favourable to complete 
maturation. 

The problems relating to regularity in germination and to the acceleration 
of particularly sluggish germination have to-day been clearly stated. There has 
however as yet been insufficient experimental work in this field, and without careful 
and prolonged experiment a number of theoretical and well founded principles 
cannot be put into practice. But the future may be viewed with confidence ; 
there are too many interests concerned to-day with the reconstruction and protect¬ 
ion of the forest wealth already existing, as well as in the plantation of new forests 
in places where they are particularly necessary. Scientific method in the collec¬ 
tion and in the preservation of seeds is of fundamental importance in this work 
of such high general utility. 


S. Cabianca. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy, 


Meteorology. 

Tornadoes in the United States during 1932. — In this Bulletin for October 
1932 (p. 383) some figures were reproduced from the Monthly Weather Review concerning 
the number of tornadoes in the United States and the damage they caused in 1931. We 
are now summarising the preliminary figures (dated 28 January 1933) given in the same 
periodical (Washington, 1932, Vol. 60. No 12, p. 253) relating to the tornadoes durirg 
1932. The following are the main facts. 

There were 125 tornadoes during the year, which caused 391’deaths and damage 
valued at about 7 million dollars. From March to July inclusive the hurricanes were 
most frequent and caused most deaths and damage. 

To these already sufficiently alarming figures must be added those of the violent 
winds of tornado force many of which will possibly be classed as tornadoes in the final 
statistics, viz., number of storms = 19, number of deaths — 7, and value of damage = 
85,000 dollars. 
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A comparison of these figures with those for 1931 shows that iii 1932 the luiniber 
of tornadoes was half as high again (125 as compared with 84), the imnibei of deaths 
more than ten times higher (391 as compared with 3^) and the value of damage more than 
four times as great (7003 000 as compared with i 826000 dollars). 

On the other hand, in certain previous yeais tornadoes have caused a number of 
deaths greatly exceeding the 391 of 1932, notably in 1927 (540 deaths) and in 1925 (794 
deaths). 

Hydrogen ion concknI'ratton op rain water at vStr.\sburg, h'R.\NCK. — M, A. 
RiHGKRT made 25 detemiinations of the pH of rain water at Stras])urg-JAngolsheini 
between March and November 1930. He found values varying from 5.2 to 5.8, that is 
to say, a difference of 0.6, without apparent influence by the season, and the average 
was 5.5, which corresponds to an acid reaction. 

{La Meieorologie, Paris, 1932, Nos. 92-93 Pp. 447 '’ 44 S)* 

T. B. 


Soil Science. 

Limits to the use^op the Neubauer method op anaeysis. — In Das Supevpho- 
sphat (Beilin 1932, Nr. 8, p. 217-227, 5 fig.) Dr. A. HoCK (Weiliensteplian) gives some 
interesting observations on this subject. 

The Neubauer method, as is well known, determines the available Pa O 5 
and KaO in a soil by analysing rye seedlings grown on the wsoil. It would however 
at first sight appear very probable that certain soils may exercise an injurious or even 
deadly effect on the seedlings and so make the application of this method of no avail. 
In fact, soil reaction plays a decisive role in this regard, at the extremes of acidity and 
alkalinity. In normal conditions however the seedlings arc not affected by the soil 
reaction, which is usually between pH == 4 (acid) and pH =:= 8 (alkaline). 

In very acid soils (humus, peat) the NeubaueR method is not applica,ble because 
the roots of the seedlings are not able to develop. This frequently occurs, specially in 
sphagnum highmoor. The writer illustrates 2 seedlings grown on such a soil, showing 
that when the roots began to penetrate the acid soil they immediately turned black at 
the tips and ceased development. 

■Rven if not too acid, humus and peat soils are not easily tested with the Neubauer 
method because of their loose and porous texture in wliich the seedlings cannot form 
the normal network of roots but only attenuated filaments incapable of completely 
exhausting the soil as do roots developing in a mineral soil and forming a close network. 
Two figures show this striking difference between the two root systems. 

At first however the soils in question appear to favour the rye seedlings, which 
develop more vigorous shoots than those on mineral soils and are deeper in colour, 
denoting a greater nitrogen assimilation. This difference in appearance is even sufficient 
to distinguish at a glance the seedlings on peat or humus soils from those on mineral 
soils. But this luxuriant growth is only deceptive. If the Neubauer method is applied 
on such soils, a marked nitrogen effect is found, it is true, but no other useful effect, as 
the roots are greatly inhibited in growth. 

Similar inhibitory influences at least in their effects, may be exercised also by soils 
diametrically opposed to the preceding, namely by those having a strongly alkaline 
reaction or a too high concentration of salt, or both of these defects, such as the black 
alkalis of Hungary, for instance. In the latter soils (in which the dark colour is due 
to the presence of sodium carbonate, having an alkaline reaction) the seedling roots 
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are also blackened and their growth completely checked. This pathological vState is 
also well represented in a fignre. 

In this case, as goes without saying, there is no question of a normal absorption of 
nutritive elements by the seedlings. To demonstrate this clearly the writer mixed the 
black alkaline experimental soil with a i % citric acid solution and then added the 
quantity of PaOs supposed to be absorbable by the roots. He fomid 274 mg of this 
phosphoric acid per kg of soil, an amount which exceeds by 24 nig the limit-dose of 250 
mg above wiiich a phosphatic fertiliser would not be required, and shows thus tliat tlie 
black alkaline soil may do without this fertiliser, a fact which the Neubauek method 
Avas not able to prove. 


Son, BACTERIA CAPABJ,E oE AvSSIMITATING NITRATES. — It is known that the addition 
of vStraw4 maize stalks or other plant waste with a high carbon-nitrogen ratio to soil 
usually has the effect of reducing the content of the soil in nitric nitrogen, because it 
enables certain microorganisms to assimilate the nitrates. 

Since nitrates are thus removed from the higher plants on the land the phenomenon 
may be of great practical importance, for if it occurs to any large extent it may seriously 
affect certain crops. The conditions favouring the assimilation of nitrates by soil 
micro-organisms have been studied to vSonie extent but there has been no complete 
study of the organisms having this capacity. 

This gap has recently been filled by two American scientists, P. PI. Brown and 
F, S. Smith. They isolated from soils in which this assimilation was taking place species 
belonging to the genera Azotohactev, Aerohacillns, Pseudomonas Achromohactev, and 
then grew them in pure culture and found that all these microorganisms are capable 
of assimilating nitrates. 

{Joiirnal nj the Ameyican Society of Agronomy, Geneva N.Y., 1932, Vob 24, No. 9, 
P- 749 - 754 )- 

T. B. 


Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

Importance op sutphates as pertitiser. — MM. Gabriel Bertrani:) and T. 
SiTBERSTEiN have published an interesting note on this subject in the Comptes rendus 
deVAcademic des Sciences (Paris 1932, tome 19.5, No. 26, p. 1349-1352), which is sum¬ 
marised below. 

In laboratory experiments of culture in artificial media it is noi possible to obtain 
good results without adding to the media a certain quantity of sulphur combined in an 
available form, e. g., as sodium or calcium sulphate. But does the same apply in farm 
practice ? Many agronomists reply that they do not even consider it necessary to 
supply sulphate-containing fertiliser. 

As early as 1927 M. Gabriel BERTRAND showed the risk tliat this opinion might 
entail in fanning, particularly with intensive cultivation. Since that time the discussion 
has been based on facts. The research carried out by tliis scientist and liis co-worker 
employing more accurate methods than had been previously used, enabled them to es¬ 
tablish that plants require for their constmetion much larger quantities of sulphur 
than had been supposed and that often they cannot find sufificient in cultivated soils, 
which are sometimes very poor in available sulphur (less than a few decigrammes per 
kilogramme). 

Once these facts were established it was logical to admit that sulphur added as a 
soluble sulphate to a soil deficient in S should have the beneficial effect of a fertiliser. 
But in view of the general opinion mentioned above the writers thought it necessary 
to obtain experimental proof of theii assertion. 
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Fortlieexperiinent they procured a clay soil pooriii sulphur, that is to sny, containing 
only o.ii^ gm or S per kg and over 0.056 gm of baiium which, when in the forni of sul¬ 
phate, may paralyse 0,013 gin of sulphur. 

Rape was grown in 3.serie§ of 3 pots containing respectively: ist series: the unsup¬ 
plemented soil (control) ; 2nd series: vSoil supplemented with barium nitrate to trans- 
fonn all the sulphur present into BaS04; 3rd seties: soil supplemented with a little 
sodium sulpliate. The soils of all three series were thorouglily mixed with potassimn 
phosphate and sodium nitrate in dilute solutions vSupplying phosphorus, nitric nitrogen 
and potassium in proportions such tliat all contained equal quantities of these elements. 

The necessary precautions were taken to avoid sulphur being added in the distilled 
water used or by rain. 

The rape was sown on 23 April and the ripe fruits were harvested at the end of 
August. The results were very striking. From the beginning of July the appearance 
and size of the plants differed from one series to another : on the vSoil supplied with snl- 
pliate the rape plants had an average length of 42 cm and already bore a number of 
fruits ; on the control soil, on the other hand, the plants measured on an average only 
18 cm (less than half the height of the others) and were only beginning to form fxuits ; 
the plants on the soil in which the sulphur had been paralysed by barium had as yet 
no flowers and their average size did not exceed ^5 of that of the plants receiving 
sulphate. 

The following table summarises the results obtained :— 


SERIISS 


Total cix>p 
(dry matter) 

Crop of seeds 
(dr/ matter) 

Crop of seed.*? 
compared with 
that ot control 
100 

(i) Soil without addition (control) , 

. • . 

26.06 g 

7.82 g 

100.0 

(2) Soil plus barium nitrate. 

. . . 

24.82 

5.-25 

59.7 

(3) Son plus sodium sulphate .... 

. . . 

47-15 

13.44 

183.3 


The rape grown in the soil with sulphate has thus produced S3.3 % more seed than 
tliat on the control soil; the increase in yield reached as much as 207 % when compared 
with that on the soil with sulphur paralysed with barium. 

The insufSlcient content of the experimental soil in available sulphur has therefore 
clearly limited the action of the other fertilising elements, particularly of the N, P and 
K2O added as basic fertiliser. 

Thus from the standpoint of practical manuring the writers emphasise that now 
that the fertiliser industry tends increasingly to produce concentrated fertilisers such 
as urea, or mixtures in which nitric acid and phosphoric acid are combined with ammonia 
and potEvSli, it is necessary in intensive cultivation to add to the concentrated but 
incomplete fertilisers a certain proportion of sulphates of ammonium or potash or even 
of lime. 

But, it may be added, this precaution is not necessary wherever large quantities 
of sulphate fertilisers are still used, such as sulphates of ammonium, lime, magnesium, 
potassium, kainit, superphosphates, etc. Moreover, rape being a Crucifer containing 
compounds in the form of sulphides, requires more sulphur than many other cultivated 
plants, so that the experiment would be of greater importance if carried out with other 
plants, using also other soils. It may also be possible tliat experiments in the field 
might give results different from those of pot experiments. 


T. B. 
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Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Charactkrisxic impurities or Russian lyUCERNE seed {S. Ivoiiis Francois, Jour¬ 
nal d'Agriculture pratique, 4 fevrier 1933) •—Tlic lucernes coming from the southern 
and eastern regions of Russia are typified by the so-called “ Turkestan lucerne ”, which 
is only a variety of the ordinary lucerne adapted to the continental climate of Central 
Asia. The external characteristics of the .seed and of the vegetative part of the plant 
do not allow of a distinction between this and the French lucernes. There are vague 
differences in the seed taken in the mass, such as a slight rouglmcss in appearance- 
The Turkestan lucernes always however contain characteristic impurities, specially 
the fruits of Acroptilon Ficris, a Composite plant revSeinbling Centa/urea, so that it is 
sometimes called Cenlaurea Picris. The seeds of Acroptilon Picris are very easily 
recognised: they are dull white akeiics, of 2.5 to 3 mm, with slightly flattened sides 
and more or less visible parallel markings. The upper extremity which is larger than 
the other has a slight conical protuberance, while there is a slight depression in the 
lower part of the akene. There are also met with somewhat frequently among the 
seed of Russian lucernes, the seed of borage [Echinospermum Lap pula), which lias 
greyish akenes narrowing to a point at the top, wider at the base, and having on the 
outer side a border of two rows of hooked spines. But the most characteristic element 
of Russian lucernes is the seed of Acroptilon Fierifi, 

]). K. 

Factors iNEUliKNClNii coed resistance in RucicrnE [Journal 0] Agriciillural 
Research, II. M. TvSDAiy, 15 IMarch, WavShington 1933). -—The writer studied the influence 
of light, temperature and soil moisture on the ability of different lucerncvS to survive 
cold. lyucerne plants of the Turkestan, (irinim and Arezona common varieties were 
UvSed in the investigation, The main results were the following;— 

Leiight of day was found to have a very important influence on the hardening 
process. The hardier varieties responded markedly to a short day leiight* Intensity 
of light was also found to be an important factor in the process. The short day at 
botli medium and high temperatures greatly reduced growth. Plants hardened under 
white light were better able to withstand cold than those hardened under red or blue 
light. 

The resistance of plants to freezing varied with the temperature at which they 
were hardened. Alternating temperatures during the liardening process markedly 
increased cold resistance. Plants subjected to zero temperatures for 16 hours and then 
placed in a warm greenhouse at 20® C. during the day for 8 hours developed much 
greater liardiiiess than those kept continuously at 0 ^^ C. 

Reducing the soil moisture as low as the incipient wilting point did not markedly 
harden any of the 3 varieties. The plants in the soil containing the highest percentage 
of moisture invariably gave the highest percentage of survival when frozen for the 
same length of time. 

D.K. 

Home made FEOWER pots. — It may be of interest to outline briefly the method 
and advantages of the process for making pots described in the Revue horticole suisse 
(Chatelaine-Geneva, 1933. No. i, p. 8 ). 

Technique, — The raw material (which remains raw) is whole soil, leaf mould 
or even tuif, and may be mixed with decomposed farmyard manure or otlier manure. 
The soil to be used must be slightly moist; it is put in small amounts into a cup, 
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then a mould attached to a hand lever is placed in the cup and firmly pressed home by 
the lever. Then by means of a foot lever the pot is removed from the mould and is 
then put to dry in an airy shelter. 

There are now on the market several appliances for making such pots, those more 
particularly devSeribed and illustrated in the article in quCvStion being produced by 
Messrs. Haubejnsak (Bale, Switzerland). The diameter of the pots may be varied 
from 54 to 103 mm by changing the mould. 

Advantages, — (i) For plants for decorative purpOvSes it avoids the necessity of 
re-potting when the plants are to be put in position and so prevents any check to growth. 
(2) This means that plants thus grown may be 8 to 15 days ahead of those grown 
in terracotta pots and re-potted, as has been shown by tests by several horticulturists. 

This process would seem to have distinct possibilities at a time when growers must 
cut down on costs. Market gardeners are using the pots on a large scale for growing 
tomatoes, melons, eggplants, etc. 


COI^OURING OF APPI^KS AFTER GATHERING {Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
H. Gotjde, Ivoiidon 1933, Vol, 39, No. 10). — Colour in dessert apples is considered 

by growers to improve the connnercial value of the fruit. For many years at the 

Burlingham Horticultural Station a method lias been practised of improving the colour 
of apples after they are picked by exposing them in trays to vSunlight and weather for 
a period of about 10 days. As the fruits receive any available sunshine and also night 
dews the process is called Sun-Dewing If it is desired to colour the under-side 

of tile fruit, they are turned in order to face up to the light the uncoloured part of the 

apple. The fruits react more quickly to the treatment if they are set out in trays immed¬ 
iately after picking. If they are stored it takes a longer period for the; fruit to develop 
the desired colour. The method requires no expensive apparatus. lV>tato trays are 
lined with a layer of wood wool or clean moss to hold the moisture. The green fruits 
are then packed, with eyes upward, on the trays, which are then plac\‘d on the roof 
of a shed facing south, and are covered with fish netting to protect the fruits from 
birds. The fruits and trays are thoroughly wetted with clean, soft water. It is neces¬ 
sary to maintain a moist atmosphere around the trays to prevent evaporation and shrivell¬ 
ing. Watering was found necessary at the vStation every 3 days. At the end of the 
10 days and nights the fruits were coloured and firm. If any frOvSt occurs it is washed 
off the fruits with clean water before the sun’s rays reach the trays. The " sun-dewed ” 
fruits keep longer than those stored straight from the trees and the fiesh quality is 
improved. 

Apples with a greasy skin do not respond to the process. The colour and skin 
texture of commercial varieties of pears have also been improved by sun-dewing 

D. K. 

DviNG-OFF OF IvAVANDER [Bulletin-Journal de la Societe des Agriculteurs de la Drome, 
J, Bordas, May 1933)* —The writer studied the various centres of lavander product¬ 
ion in France (Drome, Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rhone, Var) and reached the following 
conclusions:— 

(1) Soil factor. —The true lavander [Lavandula vera D. C.) thrives only in 
certain soils, viz., in permeable and not too dry silico-calcareous soils, which shows 
the importance of a study of the physical enviromnent. 

(2) Climatic conditions. — Tavander requires the Mediterranean climate, but 
grows only at a given height and exposure (400 to 1000 metres and with a north aspect). 
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(3) Species factor, — The true lavander has not the vSame requirements as Lavan¬ 
dula vera var. fragrans L. Spica or as Lavandula Spica Toisel. Certain precautions 
are required, notably, planting of well-rooted vigorous plants, using a plough instead 
of a dibble for planting to prevent ramming and asphyxiation of the roots, and clear¬ 
ing of the crowns of the young plants. Fungi do not seem to play an important part 
unless the plants are already enfeebled. 

D. K. 


Tropical and Sub-Tropical Crops. 

Root devkt,opmknt studies on various peants in the tropics. — The biology 
of the roots of forest trees and trees cultivated on a large scale (coffee, hevea, tea, 
cacao, etc.) of the tropics is practically unknown. The exhaustive study of these 
problems carried out by Dr. Ch. CosTER, forest official in Ja^u, over a period of sev¬ 
eral years is therefore very welcome. The work was started as a result of the inad¬ 
equate growth observed in certain of the numerous teak {Tectona grandis) forests in 
Java but the' study has not been limited to this species. The figures given refer to a 
hundred different plants, including forest trees, cultivated trees, green manure plants 
and various herbaceous plants. The work is divided under four headings :— 

(1) Development of the roots of young plants belonging to 70 species of trees 
and green manure plants. 

(2) Roots of older plants. 

(3) Oxygen requirements of roots. 

(4) Root competition. 

Only the first 3 of these chapters luive as yet appeared. 

(i) The methods used were the following. The seeds of various trees WTre 
sown in a nursery plantation. Datet they were planted out in the experimental field. 
After 6 months they were lifted with the most scrupulous care to keep as intact as 
possible even the finest fibrous roots. After the uprooted plants liad been photograph¬ 
ed, the fresh and dry weights of the aerial and underground parts and the length 
of the trunk and main roots were determined. The soil'bf the experimental field 
being very uniform and of excellent physical quality, the various species of trees may 
be satisfactorily compared. 

The most surprising facts are the much more rapid growth of the roots tlian in 
trees of temperate climates and the great extent of the root system after a stort time. 
The following are some of the figures :— after 6 months the length of the tap root 
varies from o to ^38 cm., with an average of 170 cm., corresponding to an average 
gain of 9.3 mm. per day, and a maximum of 23.5 mm. 

Three different types of roots are distinguisliable :— 

(a) A rapid growing tap root reaching a great depth and very well developed 
surface roots. A great number of shade trees and green manure plants are included 
in this class, such as: Enterolobmm Saman, Alhizzia falcata, Leucama glauca, Indigo- 
jera galegoides, Tephrosia Candida, Tephrosia maxima, Tephrosia Vogelii, Sesbania Sesbam, 
Flemingia strobilifera. 

(b) Tap root quick growing but very few lateral roots; aerial part of plant 
slow growing while young. In this class fall: Acacia lewophloea, I'amarindus indica, 
Dalbergia latifolia and D. Sissoo. 

(c) Tap root very wShort or completely absent; all the roots in a horizontal 
plain. Few species occur in this class. Cassia leschenaidtiana, C. ptimila and Crota- 
laria juncea may be mentioned. 
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These categories persist only during the eai‘ly period of growth, up to six months, 
Tater it may well liappen that the root system behaves entirely differently. Thus 
many trees which in the first months dcA^eloped a particularly strong tap root (type b) 
may later develop numerous lateral roots and so come to fall in category a. 

Among the green manure plants the well known Leucaena glaiwa shows an excel¬ 
lent root development, which makes it possible to utilise it on new and relatively ini- 
pemieablc soils. The relationship between the dry weight of the roots and of the 
aerial parts varies considerably in different species, but is constant for different indi¬ 
viduals of any one species. Further, the total length of lateral roots, the number of roots 
exceeding i in. and the length of the tap root are characteristic for a given .species. 

(2) The excavation of older trees offers greater difficulties. To giv^c an idea 
of the total root development the wniter uncovered first the surface roots and meas¬ 
ured them. The whole was then diagramatically sketched in outline. The deeper 
roots were then uncovered and drawn. By this means the writer obtained instructive 
diagrams showing the whole of the roots seen from above and in section. 

The profound infiuence of the nature of the soil on root dev^elopnieiit was thus 
shown. In soils which are not easily peniieable there occurs a preponderance of surface 
roots, the tap roots remaining short or being completely lacking. In very peniieable 
sandy soils, on the other hand, the .same species of trees show a root system which 
extends as much vertically as horizontally. But for different species cliaracterivStic gen¬ 
etic responsie to the nature of the soil may also be distinguished. Certain species, 
for example^ such as the lamtoro {Leucaena gkmca), in the first place, and also Acacia 
viUosa, AlhUzia falcata, Derris microphylla, Dalber^ia latifoUa, Bixa Orellana and the 
tea plant, are in consequence of the nature of their root vsystem able to reach the 
deeper strata of the soil in a luinitimm of time. Other specicwS are judged to be less 
favourably placed in this regard as their surface rooting system is too extensive. 
These species therefore are unable to utilise the deeper strata and an? a danger to 
the neighbouring trees owing to root competition. 

The root systems of grafted trees and cuttings were also studied. It is well known 
tliat cuttings lack a tap root, whereas the grafted plant luivS one. At an advanced 
age this difference between grafted plants and cuttings disappears, for the latter dev¬ 
elop a secondary deep rooting system. But in certain cases very striking differ¬ 
ences may be distinguished also in old plantations. The writer observed, for instance, 
in a plantation, of Citrus nobilis, plants grown from cuttings in which the roots 
reached a depth of only 25 cm. whereas the roots of a grafted plant of the same 
age reached a depth of 6 metres. 

The periodicity in root development has been studied only incidentally in tropical 
countries. The writer adds certain observations to the known facts. As regards the 
roots of teak he finds tliat there exists no period of rest corresponding to that of the 
aerial parts. The development of fibrous roots depends entirely on the aeration and 
moisture content of the soil. 

(3) To determine the rcvsistance of various plants to a lack of oxygen in the soil, 
the writer imdertook the following experiments. Pots containing plants 8 weeks old 
and with a height of 25 to 30 cm were immersed in a basin of water from which all 
trace of oxygen had been removed. For tins purpose 0.4 gm of ferrous sulphate 
(FeS04 + w'ere added per litre of water, a treatment which had no harmful effect 

on the plants. The surface of the water was then covered with a layer of paraffin. 
The time was then measured from the beginning of the experiment to the death of 
the plants from lack of oxygen to the roots. 

A hundred species of plants were examined and it was found that different members 
of the same family may behave quite differently. Thus, in the I^eguminoseae, there are 
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bushes such as the various Desmodiimi species wliich survive only about ten days, 
whereas the rain tree {Enterolobium Sainan) does not die until after about i8o days. 

In general it was found that herbaceous plants offer the least resistance. vShmbs 
are more resistant and trees stand best the lack of oxygen in the soil. Further, it is 
of interest to find that among the trees, those with surface rooting systems, .such as 
Tectoua gvandis, Santalmn album, Ochroma Lagopiis and Melia Azedarach, are the least 
resistant. Teak is of special interest in this regard. In India it lias long been recognised 
tliat this valuable species requires very permeable soil. In Java, on the other hand, 
this luis not been found to be the case. Among crop plants tobacco and maize are 
little able to stand a lack of oxygen. It was expected tliat rice would be found to be 
resistant, but this wa.s not found to be the ca.se ; in the writer’s experiment the rice plants 
died at the end of about thirty days. This is not as vStrange as it would appear, for 
irrigated fields contain much oxygen in the soil and in the irrigation water, which fact 
was not at first realised. 

In conclusion, it w^ould seem useful to draw the attention of foresters and agro¬ 
nomists to the writer's method for determining the oxygen requirement of various plants 
with short term experiments. The u.sc of the process described may be of great value 
in the choice of suitable trees or crop plants for marshy soils. 

(CosTr^R Cir., Sorte studien in de iropen : I. De jeudgdontwildceling van het wortcl- 
■stelsel van een zeventigtal boomcn en groenbemesters. Korte Mededeelingen van het 
Boschhoiiwproefstation, Buiteiizorg, 1932, No. 29, 46 pp., 12 figs. ; also published in Tec- 
tona, Buitenzorg, 1932, deel XXV. afl 9-LI. Hel wortelstelsel opouderen leeftijd.— 
III. De zuurstofbehoefic van hot wortelstebscl. Ihid., 1933, No. 31, 95 pp., 20 figvS. ; 
also published ill Landhotm, Buitenzorg, 1932, 8sto Jaarg., No. 6, pp. 369-464 (in Dutch 
with .sumtuary in Oeiinan). 

W. B. 

Banana (;rc)winc; in MiViVi'iNiqup). — About thirty varieties of bananas are grown 
in IVIartiniqiie, but two only are utilised for export, namely, the ‘Makanguia' and ‘ Figue 
naine The former, known on the market as ^ Gros Michel gives a fruit which is 
capable of withstanding long distance transport, but is unfortunately very susceptible 
to Panama disease and is very exacting as regards cultivation conditions. In Martini¬ 
que it flourishes only on moist land rich in humus. The ' Figue naine known also 
under the general name of " Canary banana ".is represented by two sorts, differing in 
size: the ' Petite naine ’ and the ' Grande naine '. This variety is much more hardy 
and resiwstant to disease tlian the other, but as it does not stand transport well, specially 
designed boats are required for its exportation. Its yield is higher than that of the 
Makauguia ' and its flavour is preferred by the European consumer. It is this va¬ 
riety therefore which must be grown in Martinique. 

Banana plantations in Martinique are generally established on land which lias 
fallen out of cultivation and been overgrown with a shrubby growth. After a superfi¬ 
cial clearing the growers are content to dig holes for planting the trees. When the plan¬ 
tation is established the land between the roWvS is ploughed. In Martinique for the 
propagation of the banana the suckers growing at the foot of adult trees are used, care 
being taken to select those with thick bulbs and developing deep in the soil. 

In the heavy soils of the centre of the island the soil has to be prepared with care 
to allow the roots to penetrate to the water level. On slopes the establishment of banana 
plantations requires special precautions to avoid erosion during wdnter. For this pur¬ 
pose belts of trees are formed at right angles to the slope and leguminous cover plants 
ure grown, 
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The spacing depends on the soil and climate. For the Canary banana the most 
suitable distance is 3.5 in in each direction. For the * Gi’ande naine ' in rich soil the 
spacing used is q x 4 ni. The best season for planting is May and June. 

The management of the banana plantation is a much more delicate matter. Ba¬ 
nanas require a well mellowed soil, rich in humus and in fertilising elements. It is 
very necessary to thin out the bunches. As regards tillage, it may be said that the pum- 
iccous soils of the nortli need tillage only at long intervals, but that the hcaA'y soils, 
of the centre and south require at least one, if not two, ploiighings a year (these are car¬ 
ried out at the beginning and end of the rainy season). Weeds are controlled by weeding 
and by growing cover plants or intercropping. As an associated crop many planters 
in Martinique iise the ‘ clioux caraibes * {Colocasia esculent a), but it is better to grow 
leguminous plants which do not exluiust the soil. P'or porous and well watered vsoils a 
permanent cover of Tephrosm Candida is reconniended, spaced at x x i. Inthedrier 
regions leguminous plants with a vshorter life cycle, such as Tephrosia Vocelli, Cvoialaria 
usammoensis, C, retusa, etc., are advisable. It is also well to surround the plantations 
with a border of Glycividia maculata^ 

The I^Iartinique planters consider that manuring is necessary to obtain fine crops. 
Analyses effected at the lyaboratory of the Agricultural Service show that a crop of 30,000 
kg of bananas remoA^e from the soil 33 kg of N, x6 kg of PuOs and 195 kg of K2O. 
The planter must combat excess Avater by drainage; the drains must be closer together 
and deeper the heavier is the soil. In average soils the drains are spaced at 12 m apart. 

The only serious pests of the banana in Martinique are the borers, or ' beetles * 
as they are more commonly called; there are two kinds of these borers, the hirg(‘ black 
cockchafer {Tomanis bifnhefcHiatus) and Cosmopolites sordidns. 

Certain fungi cause very serious diseases. In tlu^ first place ('oines th(‘ redoubled 
Panama disease, caused by Fusarium cuhense ; this ver^’* rarely attacks the ‘ Figue 
naine ' of Martinique. Root diseascvS, however, caused by fungi of tlu‘ genera 
msmius and Biplod la and by eelworms are common. Young banana plants arc‘ also 
rather frequentl}^ attacked by 'Vhielaviapsis paradoxa, 

(M. D. KxijRAT’EGAN'r, Bulletin J^ricole de la Mavtiniqtie, Yol. II, No. t, Forl-de 
France, October 1932). 

J. L, 

The Seed of Voandxexa suetbrranea Thou. — This interesting annual is a 
leguminous herb which originated in Africa but is cultiA^ated only in the Dutch Bast 
Indies, 

The fruits are oA^oid globixlar pods Avith a very thin reticulated Avail, containing i 
or 2 seeds which ai'e dark red or more rarely white or black. 

According to an analysis made by B. Casiac'.ne the vseeds contain 49.5 % of 
starch with all the characteristiCvS of other leguminous starches, about 6.5 % of sug¬ 
ars (saccharose and stachyose), 7% of oil and 24.5 % of total nitrogen. 

{Bulletin de VAssociation des Chimisfes de Sueverie, de Distillerie ei des Industries 
Ag'Vlooks, Paris 1933, No. i). 

G. vS. 

Agricultural Engineering. 

Bxteriivients in eekctric peouguino in imy. — Under the auspices of the 
Society Boracifera di Barderello and of the Societa Toscana BwSperimentazioni 
Blettro-agricole M. G, Gondi lias carried out experiments in electric ploughing 
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at I^arderello in Tuscany on hillsides and in somewhat difficult climatic conditions (sum¬ 
mer drought and too much rain in winter). The steep slope of the fields and tlieit 
small area (often not more than 2 hectares) make the use of a tractor and the usual deep 
ploughing machinery impossible and uneconomic. 

But electric power being readih" available the experiments could be carried out. The 
engines then on the market were however not suitable for the conditions, being too heavy 
and yQXY costly. For these reasons M. G. Gondi decided to build the necessatw^ ma¬ 
chines himself in the Companyts works. 

In 1929 he was successful in combining the first \vindlass wdth a second-liand 15 
h. p. engine to w^hich w^as connected a Guyot plough for ploughing up to a depth of 
'60-80 cm. The good results obtained convinced M. Gondi that for hillside w^ork it wns 
necessary to have a group of machines not weighing more than 15 to 20 quintals nor 
costing more than 15000 to 20000 liras, inclusive of the windlass, plough, cables, 
anchorage, etc. 

The machines W'ere intended for breaking up the ground and not only for ordinary 
ploughing; for iionual depth ploughing the weight and cost of the machines should be 
very mnch less. 

Since this time the group of machines has been in nearly continuous use. The 
manner of driving was found to have a considerable influence on the efficiency. 

The satisfactory results given by this first group of electric windlasses and ploughs 
led ]\I. Gondi to build a second group with improvements in accordance with the expe¬ 
rience gained and with an engine of 20 h. p. 

With these machines it was possible to plough to a depth of one metre, ^^ilich shows 
that it is not necessary to use very high power motors, which are heavy and costly, for 
reaching depths of from 60 to 100 cm. 

Botli groups of machines are readily transportable even on uneven land and when 
industrially manufactured should not exceed a price of 8000 to to 000 liras. 

A single deep ploughing of the land would not be sufficient for the economic utili¬ 
sation of the power of an electric agricultural plant, but, in addition to the fann opera¬ 
tions (thrashing, etc.), normal ploiigliiug by electricity is coming to be greatly used, 

A third electric windlass has therefore been constructed at lyardereilo wdiich is 
much smaller than the others (5 h. p. and weighing 4.5 quintals) and is particularly adapt¬ 
ed for normal ploughing to a depth of 30 to 40 cm. This windlass is easy to use and 
is relatively cheap. It may be conveyed on an ordinary farm cart. With this vSmall 
machine 2500 to 3000 square metres a day may be ploughed, with a consumption of 
120 to 130 KW per hectare ; it may also be easily used for harrowing, seeding, etc. with 
machines adapted for cable traction. 

These encouraging experiments will be continued. 

(G. Gondi, Fsperimenti di elettro-agricoltura a I/arderello, Afti della R. Accade- 
Mia del GeorgofiU, Firenze 1932, Anno 179® Fasc. 3, p. 321-346). 

H. J. H. 

FbKCXRTC PlvOUGHiNG IN ATyGi^RiA. — The possibilities of utilising electric power 
for tillage are now^ being studied in Algeria. In the Vie agricole et runile for 9 Apri 
1933, M. Basxejx describes how, in addition to the large electric windlasses derived from 
the steam windlass, interest is increasing in the relatively light machines, for use parti¬ 
cularly with electric power. 

In 1931 the “ Society dTnteret Collectif Agricole of Mascara organised experiments 
at Tliiersville in Algeria with windlasses of the Fstrade type, which are considered 
light in Algeria, weighing about 4000 kg. The motors are 35 li, p, and usually give 
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up to 45 P- because of the S3^stem of using two windlasses, working alternate!5^ V/ach 
windlass is provided also with a small 5 h. p. engine for purposes of transport. 

The encouraging results obtained with an ordinar}^ 3-share balance plough show 
that still lighter engines might be used for tillage. 

H. J. H. 


Animal Husbandry. 


Feeding and Fecdstiiffs. 

iNFrUENCK OF Tim PRINCIPAL MINERAL SAETS ON THE NUTRITIVE EXCHANGE AND 
STRUCTURE OF ANiiviAES. — Ill a lecture delivered recently at the University of Berne 
Prof. U. Durst vShowed that in prehistoric times primitive man was not limited to the 
use of sodium chloride for the supply of the mineral salts which are so essential in 
nutrition, but utilised also other mineral compounds. With a view to an exact study 
of the numerical ratio existing between potavSsium and sodium in animal growth, the 
writer carried out a number of detailed experiments with pigs. The results showed 
that not only do mineral substances influence the circulation of the blood and lymph,, 
but that their effects are appreciable on digestion, and on the metabolivSin of protein, 
fat and carbohydrate. It was also shown that the internal and external secretory 
glands and the reproductive organs are strongly affected by the presence in greater 
or lesser quantities of the mineral vsubstauccs which form the energy basis of animal 
electricity. Their influence is apparent in all the reactions of the organic mutter (alkaline 
or acid), regulating also the osmotic pressure of the cells. In the animal body the al¬ 
kaline metals circulate in the form of ions, while the alkaline earths (specially calcium) 
are in the state of complex combinations with the protein substances. Tht‘rc w^ould 
seem to be a much more marked antagonism btdvveen calcium and potassium thati 
between sodium and potassium. Calcium is among the most impoilant elements 
owing to its constructive effects, retarding nietabolivSiu and stimulating the sympathetic 
nervous system. Potash, on tlie other hand, stimulates metabolism, and the vagus 
nerves, develops the capillary cell system and glandular action (thyroid), and promotes 
the transformation and passage from the state of gel to that of sol. . . 

Potash would appear to be effective in opposing a diminution in the sensitiveness 
of the organism. 

If an animal is fed mineral elements (Ca, K, Na) in large quantities there is con¬ 
siderable modification of the blood content in these subvStances. Thus, for example, 
the mineral content of the blood of pigs which had received large doses of minerals 
(0.5 gni per kg of live weight) was 4.5 times greater than that of normal blood. 

(Die Erndhrung dcr Pflange, Berlin 1933, Nr, 8). 

G. S 


” Normikra " : A MIXED FEED. — At tile Institute of Animal Husbandry and 
Genetics of Domestic Animals connected with the Agricultural College of Berlin, C. 
Kronacher, j . Keiesch and H. vSchubert have carried out a feeding experiment with 
the * Normikra mixed feed for dairy cows produced by the molasses feeds factory 
of Berminer A. G., at Berlin. 

According to the figures supplied by the makers the feed has the following consti¬ 
tution : 10 % ground linseed cake, 20 % crushed soya cake, 20 % crushed sunflower 
seed cake, 10 % ertrshed palm oil cake, 20 % wheat bran and 20 % molasses, 
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From the results of the test it would appear that the feed in question may be re¬ 
garded as a suitable mixed feed for dairy cattle, provided that all the ingredients are 
of satisfactory quality and that the price corresponds to the current prices of the com¬ 
ponent parts as fixed on the basis of their food value. 

S. T. 

vSwKKTENBD MII^EET AS A POULTRY FEED IN MINNESOTA, U. hS. A. — From the 
data reproduced below and the tests carried out it would appear that millet may be 
used with advantage to replace maize in part or completely in the poultry ration. 
It has already been used as a maize substitute in the United States and is found to 
give excellent results while reducing the cost of the feed and consequently the price 
of poultry meat and eggs. 

Chemical composition and food value of sweetened millet and maize. 

Sweetened Ordinary 

millet maize 

10.10 14.28 

1.45 1.78 

3-55 4-26 

11.20 10.27 

6.79 1.06 

66.91 68.36 

100.00 100.00 


Nutritive ratio. i : 7.09 i : 8.13 

Food value (in starch equivalents). 78.63 76.64 

Total calories.3>256.96 3 , 173-33 

Calorific value (expressed in starch).3,223.83 3,143.24 


A study of this table shows the following facts in confirmation of what has been 
said above :— 

(1) The chemical composition of sweetened sorghum grain resembles that of 
maize, but contains slightly less ash, fat and carbohydrate, and is slightly richer in 
protein. 

(2) This last fact increases slightly the nutritive ratio, the food value and 
calorific value of sorghum as compared with maize. 

(Carlos M. AebizzaTi, Agricola, Buenos Aires, 1932, No. 321, pp. iio-iii). 

Cattle . 

The question of dairy production in the Netherlands. — Overproduction 
and low prices are obliging Dutch milk producers to seek means of remedying the crisis. 
One of the methods most acceptable to many is the reduction of production by limiting 
the head of stock. The need for the measure is becoming increasingly urgent. 

In a recent article in the Tijdschrift voor Diergeneeshunde (Utrecht, 15 February, 
1933) Dr. G. M. VAN DER Plank states that he is in agreement with the principle of 


Moisture content . 

Ash.. 

Crude fat .... 

Protein. 

Cellulose. 

vStarch, sugars, etc. 
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the measure proposed, hut askvS that the reduction in stock be accompanied with a 
rigorous selection, eliminating in the hrst place all unprofitable ylelders and any diseased 
animals. In no case would a reduction in calves be desirable, as this would not immed¬ 
iately reduce milk production but would reduce the future possibilities of vSelection. 

The reduction of head of stock is, however, very difficult in practice, for each pro¬ 
ducer would gladly see a reduction in stock..., but on the farms of others rather than 
his own The writer vsuggests the formation of a special service for execution of the 
measure. 

The article says nothing of the reactions that a reduction in stock would have 
on the meat markets while it was being put into effect. The market would be flooded 
with an increased number of slaughter animals. 

vS. T. 


Pigs , 

Foundation of an Austrian national association of bri$kdfrs and fattfnfrs 
OF the; german improved pic (VEREDEETES DEUTSCHES EANDSCHVVEIN). —Thisassoc¬ 
iation was formed in March 1933 in Salzburg. Its purpose is to introduce a unifonu 
breeding programme, to organise standardised yield competitions and fattening tCvSts. 
It will also endeavour to influence the pig markets by common action. 

(A,N.Z, (Agrarische Kachrichten Zentrale), Vienna, April 1933). 

S. T. 


Poultry. 

Action of ur/mASH(^RT waves {=^U) on HATCfiAHicrry. — Hie fiindauieiital research 
of ARS(jNVAiy shows that high frequency waves have the property of influencing vital 
processes from a distance. A. J EUdNER in experimenting with tlievSe waves on birds 
eggvS (parrot) proved that in an oscillating field these eggs (which like all bird.s' eggs 
require to be brooded at a temperature of 39"* C.) develop well at a temperature of 
29° C. The vital processes were found to be normal but more vigorous. Measureiiieiit 
of the temperature inside the eggs by means of a thermoelectric couple showed that 
the principal action of the ultra-short (3m) waves consisted not only in heat but also 
in a Specific action which should be studied. 

(Comptes rendus de I'Academie des Sciences, Paris, 1933, tome 196, No. 15). 

G. S. 


Agricultural Industries. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

Decoeorisation and defecation of juices by activated carbon paste in 
SUGAR MANUFACTURE. — As a result of exhaustive studies carried out by R. FETTER 
it would appear that:— 

(i) There is no theoretic relationship between the quantity of char used and 
the degree of decolorisation obtained; experimental tables may however be drawn 
up indicating the quantity of carbon paste necessary to obtain the required deco¬ 
loration ; 
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(2) The limit of concentration of the juices to be decolorised seems to be between 
6oo and 71^ Brix ; 

(3) The maximum decolorisation may be obtained in a definitely acid medium; 

(4) A very high temperature, exceeding go^C., lias no effect on the decolorising 
action ; 

(5) The time required for decolorisation is 10 minutes. 

Highly concentrated solutions give the least favourable conditions for the action 
of the char. 

{Annales de Gemhlom, Gembloux, 1932, N® ii). 


Effect of Storage on Vitamin a in Dried Foods. — The recognition of the 
importance of vitamin A in human and animal nutrition has increased the commercial 
importance of some foods or feeds known to be good sources of vitamin A . Alfalfa meal, 
alfalfa leaf meal, yellow coni, and some other feeds are used by feeders and by manufac¬ 
turers of commercial feeds, partly for the purpose of supplying vitamin A . Preference 
is given to certain human foods on account of their high content of vitamin A. The 
effect of storage on vitamin A thus becomes of industrial as well as of agricultural 
importance. 

Information regarding the effect of storage upon vitamin A in foods is limited 
and somewliat contradictory. 

There is a gradual loss during storage in the vitamin A content of alfalfa leaf 
meal, dried black-eyed peas, dried green sweet peppers, yellow corn, and powdered 
whole milk. 

Measured by the Sherman-MunseeI/ unit method, alfalfa leaf meal lost about 
50 per cent, of its vitamin ^ in ii months, dried black-eyed peas 50 per cent, in 9 
months, dried green sweet peppers 80 per cent, in 19 months, powdered whole milk 
60 per cent, in 9 months, and yellow corn 30 to 50 per cent, in 6 months. 

The loss of vitamin A in dried samples stored in the laboratory should be taken 
into consideration in experimental work. It is possible that the loss would be less 
for goods stored in a cooler climate or in cold storage. 

The loss of vitamin A in stored feed may be a factor of considerable importance 
in connection with the feeding of animals or man. 

The amount of destruction of vitamin A varies both with the length of the storage 
period and the kind of material containing the vitamin. 

Grinding com before storage does not seem to increase to any noticeable degree 
the loss of the vitamin A in yellow corn as compared with the whole grain. 

[Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 25, April 1933, pp. 465, 466). 

G. S. 


Vitamins and the food vaeuB of moscaTo dates. — Careful experiments 
carried out on rats and pigeons by R. LECOQ have shown that the pulp of moscato 
dates, which are particularly rich in glucides, has a food value greatly superior to 
that of ordinary sugar. This superiority is very largely due to the content in vitamin 
(or pro-vitamin) A and vitamins B and C, 

[Comptes rendus de la Societi de Biologie, Paris, I 933 > 


G. S. 
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USK 01^ potassium carbonate and oeive oie in the dried grape industry. — 
In Turkey, before the bunches of grapes are put to dry they are immersed in a solution 
of K2CO3 to which olive oil has been added ; this treatment conserves the colour and 
suppleness and elasticity of the skins. 

(Die Ernahrung dev Pflame, Berlin 1933, Nr. 8). 

C>. S. 


Industries of Livestock Products« 

PRESERViNCr EGGS IN INERT GAS. — Such good results have been obtained in 
a number of countries, particularly in England (Chelmsford) and Prance (Havre), 
with this process for preserving eggs for as much as a year, that it is considered of value 
to describe the technique of the process here. 

It is essential to use for the purpose selected eggs which are not mote than 3 days 
old. Preferably the eggs should be rubbed with a mixture of chalk and talc in equal 
proportions, then wiped, before being placed in rectangular non-rustable containers 
(of turned iron, stainless steel, etc., never wood) fitted with taps, and pivots allowing 
of rotation. The container is fitted inside with a basket made of metal wire or some 
rustless material sxich as galatite, etc., in the form of trays with compartments to keep 
the eggs separate and firm. The container is turned through a right angle ev’ery 
15 days in order to keep the yolks always in the centre of the eggs. When the air has 
been removed from the container a mixture of dry CQ.. (i part) and N (12 jxirts) is 
introduced,' leaving a slight pressure. 

The eggs are kept at about O^C. When they are to be removed from storage 
they arc brought slowly {24 hours) to normal temperature, then left in the air for 24 
hours, rubbed lightly with a cloth, and are then ready for marktding for consumption. 
In this state they keep nearly as well as fresh eggs in the same conditions. They 
hive not lo.st in weight to any appreciable extent and keep all the cliaracteristios and 
digestibility of fresh eggs. 

[Boletin de la Sociedad Nacional de AgricuUuva, Santiago de Chile, octubre 1932), 

G. S. 


Agricultural Education. 

AgricueTurae Education in Denmark. — In the Journal of Agvioultme published 
by the IMinistiy of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec (January and Febniary issues 
1933), M. L^ROY Pouein gives an account of the main features of the organisation 
"of agricultural education in Demnark. From the agricultural point of view the Danish 
school system is noteworthy by reason of its elementary school s^^stem, its syvStem of 
People's High Schools (Folhehdjskolev) and its agricultural schools. Elementary education 
is compulsory from the ages of 7 to 14 and the elementary schools prepare for the 
People's High Schools. Founded in 1844, iby 1927 the number of schools of this class 
was upwards of 80 and the number of vstudents nearly ten thousand. They play a 
highly important part in the cultural development of the young people of the countryside 
and make a special feature of givmg instruction in sound methods in agriculture and 
in stock raising and also carry out propaganda for the co-operative movement. Students 
of both sexes from 18 to 25 years of age are eligible for admission, the young mens' 
classes being held from November till March and the girls' instruction being given 
from May to July. Out of a total of 6,719 students in the year 1926-25, only 7 % were 
from the towns. 
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In Denmark the agri cultural schools are a direct outcome of the People's High School s. 
While the inhuence of the latter is of an intellectual order, the agricultural schools are of 
the vocational type. All the agricultural schools in Denmark are independent of the 
State and are founded by private individuals or by societies of agriculturists on a joint- 
stock bases. The State allows certain small grants and the different Departments award 
bursaries to needy students. They arc open in the winter only, the courses of instruction 
lavSting as a rule from the beginning of November till the end of March. Instruction 
takes the form of lectures followed by questions. They are boarding establishments, 
students, instructors and staff all living a life in common. Other characteristics 
are that no fees are charged and no cxaininations held. In addition a farm, which is 
under the charge of the director, is attached to each school. The students do no prac¬ 
tical work on the farm which serves them for demonstration purposes only. These 
agricultural schools are extremely well attended. 

Advanced instruction in Agricvilture. — Advanced agricultural instruction is given 
at the Veterinary and Agricultural Institute founded in 1858. This institution-lias six 
educational sections, viz,, for Agriculture, Veterinary’' Medicine, I^and-surveying, Horti¬ 
culture, Forestry and Dairying. 

The example of Dtmmark shows that the solution of the agricultural problem lies 
mainly in the school taiid in this view the Minister of Agriculture, M.G. AoEnARD-GoD- 
Bout concurs. 


Agricultural Research. 

Tim AGRicui/i'URAb KXPKRiMKN'I StAl'iONS IN I'HE UNITED StatEvS IN 193T {Expe¬ 
riment Station Record, Fditorial, December 1932). — The Office of Experiment Stations 
of the United vStates luis published its annual report covering the fiscal year ended Jtme 30,. 
1931. This report reviews the work and expenditures of the stations in the several 
States mid in Alaska, Guam, Hawai, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. A review 
occupying nearly 100 pages epitomizes their outstanding contributions to the science 
and practice of agriculture and the betterment of rural life. 

The aggregate income of the stations for the year was 18,056,282 dollars, exceeding 
by 145,158 dollars the total for the previous year. The Federal contribution remained 
substantially unchanged at 4,340,000 dollars, while from other than Federal sources 
there was derived 13,466,082 dollars, or 74.5 % of the whole. A sustained interest by 
the States themselves is clearly indicated by these figures. Duiing the year the personnel 
associated with the stations increased from 3,254 to 3,419. Many additions were also 
made to lan<ls, buildings, laboratories and various special forms of station equipment. 
The number of publications rose from 881 in 1930 to in 1931. The report contains 
details of the status of economic and sociological research and on cooperation in research. 
It appears tliat "the cooperation between stations made distinct progress during the 
year. Every experiment station cooperated with the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

The number of cooperative agreements per station ranged from 2 to 59, the total 
number being 987; tliis figure was 16 % fewer than durmg the previous year, but the 
decrease is attributed not to declining interest in cooperation but to «completion of 
certain studies and consolidation of several cooperative studies into larger imdertakuigs 
of broader significance». The annual cost of the stations is computed to be only about 
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15 cents per capita for the population of the United States, and the benefits from their 
work are believed far to exceed the cost, and are not confined to the rural population, 
but accrue to all the people and all the industries of the country. 

B. K, 

Federai, appropriations for agricueturae research in the United States 
(Experiment Station Record, December 1932, I^ditorial). — The total appropriations 
for agricultural research and related activities under fmids administered by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933 amount to 21,259,944 
dollars, including 16,885,994 dollars allocated to the Department itwSelf and 4,37:1,000 
dollars for payments for research under the Hatch, Adams and PurneeE Acts. Con¬ 
siderable as are these sums in the aggregate, they represent less than 11.4 % of the total 
appropriations embodied in the so-called «permanent legislation ». Out of the 186,883,236 
dollars constituting the total of these appropriations, which are often regarded as repres¬ 
enting the Government’s contribution to agriculture, 109,405,000 dollars are used for 
payments for Federal-aid highways and forest roads, and one million dollars has been 
allotted for Federal participation in the 1933 Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago. 
The allocations for research show a decrease of 2,004,418 dollars as compared with those 
of the previous year. The Offices most seriously affected by this curtailment are the 
following :— 

Office of Experiment Stations (because of changes in the insular experiment 
stations): reduction of 100,116 dollars ; 

Bureau of Plant Industry: from 4,821,830 to 4,200,940 dollars; 

Bureau of Entomology: from 2,006,783 to 1,797,700 dollars; 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics: from 2,104,051 to 1,925,080 dollars; 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils: from 1,819,925 to 1,686,740 dollans ; 

Forest Service : from 502,5x2 to 395,000 dollars, etc. 

The amounts will also be ciirtailed under legislation contained in the Economy 
Act of June 30, 1932. This act requires also the retention in the TreUvStiry of at least 
one month’s salary from all employees of the Department. The Department's effective 
allotment for research therefore becomes less than 16,000,000 dollars. This is probably 
not far from the amoxmt which will be available to the State experiment stations from 
all sources for the same period. The total per capita expenditure for agricultural 
research for the year by both State and Federal agencies will evidently be less tlian 
30 cents. It is a much smaller outlay tlian is sometimes supposed, 

D. K. 


Rural Hygiene, 

r 

PER CAPITA MEAT CONSUMPTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. — The Agricultural 
Gazette of New South Wales (Sydney, i February 1933) gives figures of tlie meat con¬ 
sumption in different countries. Australia and New Zealand consume annually 250 
lbs of meat, principally beef and mutton, per head of the population. Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada have an annual per capita consumption of 150 lbs, of 
wliich 80 lbs are pig meat and 60 lbs beef. In Great Britain the average meat con¬ 
sumption per head consists of 70 lbs of beef, 40 lbs of pig meat and 30 lbs of mutton, 
Germany consumes more pig meat than beef, France more beef than pig meat, and 
neither country consumes any considerable quantity of mutton. The annual meat 
consumption per head in Germany is no lbs and in France is 90 lbs. 


S. T. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Soil Science 

Dr. PauIv Ehrknberg, Der Bau des Ackerbodens, gemeinverstandlicher Abriss der 
auf den Ackerboden angewandten Kolloidforschung, 96 p. Dresden & I^eipzig. Verlag 
von Theodor Steinkopff, 1933. 

The title of this small volume of 96 pages may be rendered: «The structure of arable 
soil, a popular summary of colloid research applied to the soil». The writer, who is 
Professor at the University of Breslau, published in 1915 a comprehensive work on 
soil colloids {Die Bodenkolloide), of which a 4th edition is now in preparation. But this 
learned work is not available for all, and in the preface of the present vohune the writer 
states that he has had in mind an abridged edition ever since the appearance of the 
original work, but lack of time together with the great difficulty of explaining colloid 
science to the farmer in a brief space have hitherto prevented him from carrying out 
the idea. 

The need for the abridged edition had become particularly acute, he remarks, as 
specially in Germany the economic crisis is preventing agricultural students and 
still more practical farmer from buying more than the cheapest and most condensed 
books. 

For a quarter of a century the writer has been repeatedly drawing the attention of 
theoretical and practical workers to the importance of the colloidal phenomena in arable 
soil and he affirms tliat farmers now realise its importance and are interested in the 
scientific questions which bear on tillage, manuring, etc. As he thus hopes to be read 
and understood by the farmer he has been obliged to make the abridged text as cleat 
as possible by basing the explanation on well known facts. 

The small volume comprises an Introduction and the 3 following parts :— 

A) The soil colloids. — Description of the colloids (silica, alumina, ferric hydrate, 
clay, humus), their properties and behaviour. 

B) Colloidal phenomena in the soil. — Adsorption, coagulation, exchange of 
bases, capillary action, etc. B)ffects produced on colloids by atmospheric agents, etc. 

C) Soil stYuctuye. — (i) In nature (effects of various natural agents) ; (2) Under 
cultivation (effects of various cultural practices). 

The writer deserves much credit for having condensed into less than 100 pages 
and made accessible to all the results of recent colloid resedrch and their bearing on agri¬ 
culture. 

T. B. 


Tropical Agriculture 

0 . T. Fauekner & J. R. Mackie, West African Agriculture. Cambridge University 
Press 1933, VII + x68 p., i illustr. 

This book is written especially for the candidates for Government service in British 
West Africa in the Administrative and Agricultural Departments, but the writers hope 
it may prove useful also to missionaries. This will undoubtedly be the case, but the 
writers are too modest in limiting thus the appeal of the work. To our knowledge 
there are few monographs dealing in so attractive a manner with the great problems 
of colonisation and tropical agriculture. 
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The British colonies and protectorates in West Africa, namely, Gambia, Sierra 
Iveone, Nigeria and the Gold Coast, are of particular interest in that nearly all the agri¬ 
cultural products come from native fatiniiig. There are no large European estates. 
Thus it is the work of the Government administration to promote the moral and material 
advancement of the natives of the country. 

This is not alwa3^s easy, as it is first necessary to understand the old methods of 
agriculture which must be improved persuading the natives of the need for new 
methods of technique. As the same problem arises in nearly every tropical country, 
Chapter 8, which deals with e^ctension work, is of very general interest. Basing their 
fads on their experience m Nigeria the writers give extremely useful advice. The intro¬ 
duction of new crop plants or new varieties and methods into native farming is one of 
tile principal duties of the agronomist. The old method used for this purpose was that 
the European officer decides what it ought to be profitable to the native farmer to intro¬ 
duce, such as American cotton, rubber, sisal, cacao, or some other new crop, and then 
seed was distributed free and the whole influence of the administration \vas used to 
encourage the fanners to plant it. This method was very rarely successful; in most 
cases the farmers proved reluctant to follow the advice, A new method is now used, 
^vhich is stated in the instructions of the Nigerian Agricultural Department as 
follows: 

« (i) No recoimiiendation should be made to any native directly, nor to any poli¬ 
tical officer, or other person who may convey it to any native, which is not based on the 
results of experiments. 

(■2) When such a recommendation is made it vShould never be made in >such a way 
tliat it may take the form of a general instruction; but it should be made (of counsc with 
the concurrence of political officers) to certain selected natives or in cvrtaiji selected 
villages. If it provOvS successful there, the example will certainly be followed by others. 
If the vsoundness of the advice is thus proved, general recommendation might there 
after he justified, but will almost certainly be foxind to be uuuecessiiry, or at all events 
avoidfible 

Government demonstration farms may be useful, but it is necessary to avoid the 
use of any but the simplest buildings and methods, as, if the natives do not fully under¬ 
stand them, they wall regard them as impossible to copy. Another difficult question 
is whether to approach the native directly or through the intermediary of the chief. The 
importance of this chapter has been particularly emphasised because, in our opinion, 
it is of the greatest general interest. 

The first part of the book is devoted to general subjects and the second to some of 
the chief crop plants and livestock. In Part I there is a chapter on «Shifting cultiva¬ 
tion the processs of clearing forest for cultivation for short periods wdiicli is so widely 
followed in tropical countries. The problem of replacing this form of cultivation by 
permanent cropping is of interest therefore in many of the undeveloped countries. The 
essential requirement is a manure which may be economiciilly used. The green manures 
are of interest for this purpose [and for this reason the writers have fully discussed 
their use. ’ 

Space is not available here to give even a brief summary of the various crop plants. 
The oil palm and the cacao are the most important, as having contributed very largely 
to the economic progress of West Africa. The writers mention also kola, coconut, rubber, 
cotton, groundnuts, sisal, ginger, maize, millet, rice, and various root crops and vegetables. 
The last chapter is devoted to livestock. 


W. B. 
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Industries of Plant Products. 

I/ECOQ R., Le malt et la pmtique du maltage, Paris 1933, Vigot editeur. 

In this work the writer presents the results of his recent research on the utilisation 
of food vsuhstances by the organism and the value of malting. In addition to ,the direct 
nutritive value of the malt, it is necessary to take into account its digCvStive value, which 
is more or less a function of its assimilation by the digestive organs. 

The manner of utilisation of carbohydrates and the part played by vitamin B in 
such utilisation are more particularly studied. The writer observes, for example, tliat 
glucose obtained industrially by rapid hydrolysis of starch requires for its real assimi¬ 
lation by the organism a much greater quantity of vitamin B than does maltose obtained 
by biological hydrolysis of starches. Thus malting is of great interest in practical 
dietetics. 

Starting from these facts the writer describes from theoretical and practical points 
of view the preparation of malt and its derivatives and the mechanism of the action of 
the diastase of malt; he makes a thorough study of the diastasic activity of the deriva¬ 
tives (dour and malt extract), and explains its rational use. The writei’s researches 
concerning the biological balance of the food ration with special lefereuce to the presence 
or absence of vitamin B are of particular interest. 

He is concerned with the question of the use of flours, doughs and breads which 
have been treated with malt, maltose or diastase. He discusses the question which [has 
recently come up regarding the use of raw sprouted wheat as a natural malted food tind 
concludes by an account of the rational use of the derivatives of malt for the malting 
foods. 

The writer hopes that this work will contribute to the spread of the practice of 
malting and so will result in a more health-giving and satisfying nutrition of the healthy 
as well as the diseased organism. 

G. a 
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EDITORIAL 


Forest Fires. 

Attention was called in tlie last number of this Review to the present-day 
magnitude of the problem of cellulose. This forms an additional reason to those 
already fully recognised in favour of reafforestation in all countries. 

It is not however enough to ensure the afforestation of the areas correspond¬ 
ing to the world requirements in cellulose. It is essential also that the forest 
stands should receive satisfactor}?’ attention, and that the trees should be protected 
against all sources of danger. There is no greater peril for forest than fire.^ 
This risk, in regard to which the public at large have unfortunately little 
clear conception, has engaged the attention of forestry experts, in particular 
during the First World Forestr}^ Congress held at Rome in 1926. 

It was in consequence of a resolution of this Congress that the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome undertook an Enquete internaiionale les 
incendies des foySfs, an enquiry the results of which have been systematically 
arranged by the Forestry Section, under the expert direction of Dr. Silvio 
Cabianca, and now form the subject of a volume of 457 pages. 

This new publication contains the detailed statement of the replies made 
to the 13 questions submitted to the experts of the various countries by the 
International Institute of Agriculture. These highly interesting documents estab¬ 
lish beyond dispute the fact that forest fires are not a phenomenon peculiar 
to countries with a hot dry climate and that '' the danger of fire exists for all 
types of forest, whatever may be the climatic conditions of a region 

This universality of a risk which increases daily with human carelessness 
creates a problem of an essentially international character, that of the co-ordina¬ 
tion of efforts to prevent and remedy the effects of forest fires. It is essential 
to come to an understanding on the methods of a plan of action, applicable to 
the whole world. 

Prof. Georges Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
The Power Take-off for Tractors. 

The tractor made its appearance as a substitute for animals on the land 
with a view to reduced production costs and increased output. Scarcely a 
quarter of a century was required to demonstrate that the transformation was 
practicable and to herald the arrival of a new technique that the coming of 
this machine alone could make possible. 


Tcc^ 8 IngU 



It is sufficient to recall the old custom of using animal traction on the farm 
and the many uses to which the animals w^ere put, to realise that little by little, 
after surmounting maii^^ obstacles, the tractor has made the conquest of the 
ground available to it, even to the point of acquiring complete dominion on the 
so-called ‘horseless' farm. 

This explains why the history of the tractor has been a series of transforma¬ 
tions for adaptation to requirements. In some cases simple modifications in 
detail and in others more radical transformations of essential parts, introduced 
as a result of experience gained in the course of time, have solved in successive 
stages the problem of the penetration of the tractor into farms of the most 
diverse t5q)es, both as regards the crops grown and the nature of the land. Each 
improvement offers the farmer a new possibility of using the tractor and so of 
spreading the purchase outlay over a greater number of days’ work. 

This concentration of uses is not intended solely to replace one form of 
power by another more economical form, but aims also at improving and facili¬ 
tating the work and generalising new methods for increasing the output of the 
land. 

These factors have brought about the introduction in modern tractors of 
the power take-off, an attachment which utilises directly the engine power to 
drive the mechanism of the machine hauled. 

Under the term power take-off are included all the mechanisms utilising 
the engine power for purposes other than traction, whether the tractor is station¬ 
ary or in motion. Such is the case for the exterior transmissions of industrial 
tractors working capstans mounted on the chassis for raising or hauling loads; 
for devices for mechanical operation of the working parts of tractors for public 
works ; and even for farm tractors where the engine is required to raise or 
lower the implements used. 

A special group is formed by the power take-off attachments proper, when 
used to drive machines hitched to the tractor. It generally takes the form 
(fig, i) of a shaft (C) which is turned by the gears (B) coupled to the clutch 
shaft of the tractor (A) and is supported partly on bearings (D) mounted for¬ 
ward on the gear box and partly on bearings (E) placed under the driving seat. 
Two cardan joints (A, B, fig. 2) allow of the articulation of the power take-off 
shaft with the drive shaft of the machine drawn (C) so that the transmission 
may be perfect in spite of the oblique position and the deviations occurring 
while in motion. A simple clutch (fig. i) with a grooved sleeve (F) and lever (G) 
disengages the power take-off. 

The idea of utilising the tractor power for working the machine trailed is 
not as recent as may be thought. In 1905 an ingenious French manufacturer,. 
M, Gouois, had already made experiments on the subject of sphtting the power 
with a view to eliminating the disturbances in the functioning of the reaper and 
binder caused by irregular working of the driving wheel on unfavourable ground* 
The invention made no progress and fell into oblivion, but the problem of the 
irregular functioning of the wheel drive continued to interest manufacturers and 
fanners. ,A proof of this is that some years later auxiliary engines were installed 
on xeaipers to reduce the work of the driving wheel merely to that of transport. 
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Fic. I. — Power take-off: General view. 
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Fic. 2. — Power take-off: Details of 
mechanism. 
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The United States then solved the problem which had been so much under 
discussion, particularly in connexion with the late varieties of maize which were 
constantly menaced by the rains, as wet weather made the use of the ordi¬ 
nary reapers impossible. 

Another machine, the potato digger, which was a matter of much dispute 
owing to its defective working in unfavourable conditions, found a remedy for 
its greatest defects in the attachment of an auxiliary engine. 

To-day the power take-off has supplanted these stationary auxiliary engines 
by utilising, paradoxically, the tractor as a stationary engine while in motion. By 
this means all the difficulties connected with the wheel drive are removed while 
at the same time the work is simplified. 

Certainly, the use of tractors in the traction of light machines such as those 
just mentioned is not economical in comparison with horse traction, because 
the power is only incompletely utilised ; but the fact should not be overlooked 
that on furrowed and often stony hillsides the poor quality of the work effected 
by animal traction would to some extent counterbalance its advantages (i). 

It should be noted also that the power take-off is in general adapted to 
medium sized tractors, the relatively low power of which is to a large extent 
consumed, and that there is moreover a tendency to use wide machines which 
entirely consume the available power. The fact should not be lost sight of that 
in favour of the power take-off there will always be the economy obtained by 
the direct use of the engine power to replace drawbar traction, which entails 
considerable loss while running over the ground. 

Another unmistakably useful application of the power take-off is in operating 
the harvester-thrasher combine, in which it removes the necessity for the atxxi- 
liary engine and lowers the cost of the machine, thus bringing the combine within 
the reach of many farmers who could not previously benefit from its rapid and 
economical work. 

A considerable time will undoubtedly have to pass before the use of the 
combine is general and before the complete solution of the problems connected 
with the use of a single engine for both traction and operating the thrasher, 
particularly those concerned with the irregular transmission of the power, 
which is an indispensable condition for perfect thrashing. But it is not fool¬ 
hardy to predict that a great success awaits this system of harvesting. 

The same may be said for hay baling with presses both drawn and operated 
by the tractor. The grass lands will no longer be animated after mowing with 
the coming and going of the hay carts. There will now be the elevator of the 
fodder press which will collect the swathes and discharge them into the hopper 
near the baling presses driven by the power take-off and will release the bales 
on to the ground or even load them direct on to the wagon for transportation. 

A further excellent idea is that of doing away with the auxiliary engine in 
large spraying machines and replacing them by a power take-off attachment 

(r) Experience in Spain in unfavourable conditions of the type mentioned enabled tUe writer to 
prove the economic advantages of the power take-off for reapers in fanns in which, animal traction 
having been abolished, the costs were compared with those of hand reaping. 
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with the injection pumps, when the cart carrying the liquid spray is fitted with 
them. The structure of the sprayer may also be modified by using the reservoir 
as a tank, in which case it is sufficient to mount on the tractor a pump which 
is driven directly by the power take-off and draws the liquid from the tank by 
a tube and feeds it to the spray jets. 

As a result of the power take-off, rotar}’^ tillage, the efficacy of which is a 
matter of dispute, is entering on an interesting phase. Conclusive information 
may be obtained on the advisability of pulverising the soil either with ploughs 
with mouldboards fitted with rotary devices or by supplementary tillage with 
cultivators based on the rotation of their tines. 

At the present moment the advantages which are listed above as attribu¬ 
table to the power take-off and serving to multiply the uses of the tractor, en¬ 
counter the difficulties inseparable from little tested machinery. The greatest 
of these difficulties is undoubtedly due to the fact that it has been endeavoured 
to utilise the power take-off on ordinary tractors with only slight modifications. 
The caracteristics of the new drive evidently require machines of special struc¬ 
ture, easy to grease effectively and fitted with safety clutches to protect the 
working parts against undue speeds and strains. 

Time will allow of drawing the full benefits from this new mechanism, but 
to-day it may be said that we are in the presence of a transformation of the 
method of utilising the engine power of the tractor. 


Iv. Akanda Hkredia 

AliricuUitfal Rn^ii\cci\ Madrid. 
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Designation and Grading of Olive Oils [Conclusion). 

Italy. — In view of the uncertainty which exists in regard to the grading 
of olive oils, the Italian Olive Growers' Association has established an Advisory 
Committee. This Committee has recommended the observance of the following 
principles in regard to the designation and classification of olive oils :— 

(1) As regards designation, to follow the lines laid down by the law on 
adulteration; 

(2) To apply the term '' olive " exclusively to the product resulting from 
the treatment of olives, with no admixture, of rectified oils, 

• Por tlie fiist part see; Monthly Bidletin of Agricultural Science and Practice, September 1932. 
No. 9, pp. 33 I. 359 - 
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In adopting the recommendation of the Committee the Italian Olive Growers' 
Association proposed the following designation and grading :— 

Edible or table olive oils. — By this term is understood 
oils with no unpleasant odour, e. g. rancid, smoky, mouldy, etc., and an acid 
content, expressed in oleic acid, not exceeding 4 %, with a maximum tolerance 
of 10 % of this percentage. 

As regards the quality, edible olive oils are graded and designated as follows : 

(1) Virgin olive oil: obtained from sound olives by mechanical means, 
without chemical treatment, the only processes to which the product is subjected 
being cleansing, filtration and sedimentation ; the acid content not exceeding i % 
calculated in oleic acid, with a maximum tolerance of 10 % of this percentage. 

(2) Fine olive oil: obtained from sound olives by mechanical means, 
without chemical treatment; cleansing, filtration and sedimentation being the 
only treatment given : the acid content not exceeding 2.5 %, calculated in oleic 
acid, with a maximum tolerance of 10 % of this percentage. This class includes 
oils composed of a blend of rectified oil (obtained, by means of rectification, 
from defective oil pressings, and therefore not edible) and virgin or fine 
olive oil. 

(3) Ordinary olive oil: obtained from olives by mechanical means with¬ 
out other treatment than cleansing, filtration and sedimentation ; the acid content 
not exceeding 4 % calculated in oleic acid. 

(4) Rectified oil: obtained from the product of defective pressing and 
chemically treated in order to disguise the colour, odour, or flavour. 

(5) Edible ohve residues oil: obtained from olive residues and chemically 
treated in order to disguise the odour, colour, or flavour. 

Inedible olive oils. — Oil from pressing which has an unpleasant 
odour, e. g. rancid, smoky, mouldy, etc., with an acid content in excess of 4 %, 
calculated in oleic acid. It is obtained directly from residues by cleansing or 
extracted by solvents. 

As regards quality, inedible olive oils are graded and designated as follows : 

(1) Burnmg oils : obtained from olives by mechanical means, submitted 
to no chemical treatment, and having unpleasant odours, e.g. rancid, smok3% 
mouldy, etc.: and or with an acid content exceeding 4 % calculated in oleic acid. 

(2) Purified oils: obtained from the washing of residues. 

(3) Oils extracted by solvents: obtained from residues by solvents 
such as carbon disulphide, tetrachloride of carbon, trielin, petrol, etc. 

The above designations and gradings present the following advantages:— 

{a) the characteristics of each quality are specified, showing clearly the 
superiority of the virgin olive oils; 

(6) the blending of refined oil with other gradings is not prohibited, 
such blending being necessary in the case of oils exported to certain markets; 

{c) refined oils and others of inferior quality are grouped in a lower 
category; 

, (rf) there is an approximation to the trade grading ; 

(e) there is an increase of 10 % on the acid content as compared with 
the proportions allowed , for virgin and fine olive oils. 
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As regards legislation dealing with the olive oil trade, mention may be made 
*of the Ro3^al Decree Daw of 15 October 1925, No. 2033, converted into law by 
the law of 18 March 1926, No. 562, for imtting an end to improper practices in 
the preparation of agricultural products and the trade in such products. This 
law applies to food oils. 

Some of the above mentioned measures were subsequently modified by the 
Royal Decree-Daw of 30 December 1929, No. 2316, converted into law by the 
law of 12 May 1930, No. 776, prohibiting the artificial colouring of edible vegetable 
oils, as also the admixture of olive oils with other edible vegetable oils. The 
law of 10 March 1931, No. 51, provides for the addition of 5 % of sesamum oil 
to edible residue oils, in order to produce the characteristic colouring. 

Tunis. — The decree of 10 February, 1931, for the regulation of the food 
oil trade, enacts that the description of a food oil as the product of the olive 
or of any other fruit or seed may only be applied to oils produced exclusively 
from the olive or from such other fruit or seed as is indicated in such designation. 
No other food oils may be offered for sale except under such designations as 
indicate the fruit or seed from which they are produced. The sale of olive oil 
blended with other fruit or seed oil is prohibited. Food oils must be offered 
for sale by retail dealers under one of the following designations : - First 
quality '' or extra ” - “ Second quality or '' superfine '' - '' third quality " 
or '' fine '' - fourth quality ” or '' ordinary '' - fifth quality or “ burning 
oil The only oils which may de designated as '' first quality " or extra ” 
are those which have a perfect flavour and an acid content, calculated in oleic 
acid, of less than i %. Olive oils of this category must be extracted from the 
olive by mechanical means and be entirely free from any admixture of refined 
residue oils. 

The designation second qualityor " superfine '' may be applied only 
to oils with a flavour not absolutely perfect and an acid content, calculated in 
oleic acid, of less than 2 % - " third quality '' or " fine '' to oils with a slightly 
unpleasant flavour and an acid content, calculated in oleic acid, of less than 
3 % - ‘'fourth quality ” or " ordinary'' - to oils with a distinctly unpleasant 
flavour and an acid content, expressed in oleic acid, of less than 5 %. Those 
oils not included in the above categories and or with an acid content in excess 
of 5 %, are designated '' fifth qualityor burning oils A proportion of 
10 % of the above-mentioned rates of acid contents is allowed, with a minimum 
of 0,2 %. 

All receptacles in which food oils ate offered for sale in retail establishments 
must bear a legible designation label, showing clearly the class to which the 
contents belong. 

Algeria. — The Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Barral is of opinion that the different qualities of olive oil in the region of B6ne 
should be graded as follows :— 


Fine .acidity below 0.5 % 

Semi-fine .* . , - , » between 0.6 and 1.3 % 

Ordinary » in excess of 1.3 % 
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These terms should be applied only to the product resulting from pressure 
or other mechanical treatment of the olive. 

Oils which have undergone chemical treatment should be described as 
“ rectified olive oil this designation being compulsoiy. 

French Morocco. — The International Institute of Agriculture is 
informed by the Director of Agriculture, Commerce and Colonisation, that Art. 14 
of the Decree of 14 October 1914 states that: 

'' Olive oil is the product resulting from pressure of the fruit of the olive tree 

The Vizirial Decree of 22 November 1931 (22 rebia i ~ 1340) regarding the 
sale, among other products, of food oils and fatt^^' food substances, prohibits the 
transport, holding, or offering for sale, itnder an^^ given designation, of any oil which 
is not the exclusive product of the fruit or seed indicated by this designation. 

Food oils offered for sale with no indication of the fruit or seed from wdiich 
they are produced, or of the blends of which they are composed, may be desig¬ 
nated only as '' edible oil or '' table oil 

All oils with an acid content exceeding 5 %, calculated in oleic acid, if 
offered f-^r sale with or without designation referring to origin, must bear one 
of the folm wing indications: "'second quality"', "choice second", "for fr3dng ", 
" home produce ". 

The descriptions " virgin " extra virgin ", " fine ", " surfine ", " superfine " 
" extra superior ", " extra choice ", are to be applied only to oils whose designation 
indicates the fruit or seed from which they are produced, while their maximum 
acid content, calculated in oleic acid, must not exceed i %. 

Oils with an acid content of from i to 5 % of oleic acid may be labelled 
" first cpiality ", " choice first ", " first pressing 

The use of these terms in conjunction with a trade-mark of any description 
is permitted only on condition that the trade-mark leads to no confusion as to 
the particular class to which the product belongs. 

Trade designations indicating the admixture of fatty substances, as also 
the descriptions " edible oil " and " table oil", when these apply to a blended 
oil, may be accompanied by the mention of one or more of the constituent 
elements, but only on condition that this supplementary description gives the 
exact proportion in which they are blended. 

Every olive-grower or dealer engaged in the exportation of olive oil must 
send to the official laboratories for analysis, on his own responsibility, a sample 
of each consigmnent, consisting of three bottles each containing at least half 
a litre. The report received by him, if the oil is found to be pure, certifies its 
quality and must be presented at the custom-house at the time of placing the 
consignment on board. Without this certificate the oil will not be exported. 

France, — The National Association of French Olive-Growers states 
that the question of the designation of olive oil is so serious and difficult that no 
settlement has so far been possible in France, owing to the fact that there is 
strong opposition between producers and shop-keepers. 

The Association, however, is of opinion that the matter will be decided at 
the Xlth International Olive Growers’ Congress, to be held at Eisbon in 
November 1933* 
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In order to combat the adulteration and improper practices which have 
been carried on during recent years, the Central Committee on Oils and Fats 
has passed the following recommendations :— 

(1) That the food substances which, according to the law of 23 July 
1907, the decree of 17 January 1930, and also various circulars issued by the 
Adulteration Service, must be designated margarine and '' oleo-margarine 
ought to be offered for sale soleh^ under the precise denomination of the natural 
products of which they are composed. 

(2) That all food oils produced from seed or fruit must be offered for 
sale only under the denomination which is compulsory for these seeds or fruits, 
together with the statement of their national or regional origin. 

(3) That the designation Natural or Virgin oil is to be applied onl}^ to 
•oil extracted by cold pressing from ripe, well preserved fruit, free from rancidity 
the oil being well clarified, free from acidity and not refined, bleached or 
neutralised by chemical treatment, 

{4) That vegetable food oils, refined, bleached or neutralised by chemical 
treatment, may not be offered for sale without indication of the seed and fruit 
from which they are produced, and their country of origin ; also with an indi¬ 
cation of the chemicals employed in the processes through which the oils have 
passed. Such indications are not required if these oils are sold as “ oils for indus¬ 
trial purposes 

Egypt. — The Minister of Agriculture states that there are no regulations 
regarding the olive oil industry, since olive growing has up to the present attained 
no great importance. 

Turkey, — In order to facilitate the marketing of the national olive oil 
the Government has prohibited the importation of seed oils. Consumption of 
olive oil has .superseded that of oil-seed oils in all the regions in the basin of 
the Black Sea. 

A movement may now be observed in nearly all parts tending to establish 
virgin olive oil on the world markets and to prevent any blending of these oils 
with rectified oil. 


The question of the designation and grading of olive oils is very complex 
since this problem does not take the same form in all regions. It must be taken 
into account that, in order that virgin or natural oil may have an established 
position on the market, it is necessary in the first place to obtain a good quality 
of oil by using only olives which are clean, sound and ripe. This may be achieved 
by carefully managing the harvest, avoiding the storage of fruit, establishing 
modern oil factories in certain olive-growing districts, and also in studying the 
factors which unite to maintain a high standard in oils ; since a badly prepared 
virgin olive oil may be inferior to a refined or rectified olive oil in many respects, 
above all, in perceptible characteristics, flavour, odour, etc. and it would be 
at the same time absurd as well as prejudicial to the olive oil trade, to designate 
as “ virgin or natural oilthose oils which, as the result of defective preparation, 
have too strong a flavour, odour or colour. Badly prepared virgin or natural 

. ' 8 Ingh 
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olive oil will never compete siiccessfnll}^ with well refined or rectified oil. At the 
present time the economic and technical requirements of a nation are such that 
so important an industry cannot be left in the hands of small oil factories which, 
as a rule, are without modern appliances and suitable machiner}’' and cannot 
produce the types of oil demanded by the world markets. The essentially olive- 
growing districts, more especially those concerned with exportation, ought to be 
in co-operation with others which possess up to date plant and machinery and 
which, once provided with w^hole, fresh fruit, are capable of suppl^nng fine oils. 

In order that two or three vStandard t^^pes may be produced to meet the 
requirements of the principal markets, the International Institute of Agriculture 
has prepared a scheme for the designation and grading of olive oils which will 
be presented at the International Olive Growers’ Congress, which will be held 
at Tisbon in November 1933. This scheme will serve as the basis of a long and 
comprehensive discussion between all the rej^resentatives of olive-growing coun¬ 
tries, the object of which will be to reach a definitive solution of this important 
problem, meeting as far as possible the needs of the different countries. 

A. Pasquat.. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy. 

]\Ieteorology. 

The present deveeopmknt 01^ thk peuviomeTric S'i'STEM IN h'RANCE, — During 
the decade 1921-31, the quantities of rain fallen from November to April have on the 
whole increased over all the territory of France, except in January in the Eastern part 
of the countiy, and in March in the North Eastern quarter. The increases luive been 
ma^x'ima in November and in April ; they were especially large in the Northern quarter, 
where they exceeded, in each of these months, 30^ and even 40*^. 

In May there was an increase in the rainfall in the Northern regions and a decrease 
in the Southern regions. 

In jime, the decrease in the rainfall was general; very marked in the South, percep¬ 
tibly making up for the increase observed in March. 

In September the decrease in the rainfall was again generalised over all France, 
except the East, 

October was characterised by an increase in the rainfall in the Northern half of 
France, and by a diminution in the Southern half. 

Speaking generally, the rains have thus increased from October to May in the Northern 
regions, and from November to April in the Southern regions. 

In the other months (from June to September inclusive) the rains decreased or 
showed only slight differences, except for a somewhat perceptible increase in July in 
sonie parts of the Northern half. As a whole the variations in the measurements of 
the rain have not been as much as 10 % per annum in the majority of the regions; 
annual increases have exceeded this percentage only in the North and Central portions^ 
with a maximxun of 16 % in the Paris area. 

This conclusion dearly proves that, despite certain ideas that are widespread in 
the country districts, the pluviometric system of France has not undergone any im- 
- portant modification that can be noted, since the great development of broadcasting; 
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in certain months the precipitation has increased ; in others it lias diminished ; but the 
mean quantities of rain fallen yearly from 1921 to 1930 does not differ from the quan¬ 
tities collected before 1900. 

(Joseph Sanson, in the Bitlleiin des Engvais, Paris 1933, No. 105, p. 103-104, one 
table). 

T. B. 


Soil Science 

Microbiou>gicai, popui^ation of PEAl^. — Messt.s. S. A. Waksman and E. R 
PURVTS of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment vStation have made studies of 
great interest in respect of the difFerent layers of a number of loumioor (sedge layers) 
and of high-moor (spliagnum layers) peats. The following are their main conclusions 
which are novel and important: 

(1) The prevalent view that peat bogs are sterile below the surface is entirely 
erroneous. On the contrary, these investigators found an abundant population of 
bacteria and in the case of certain lowmoor peats, of actinomyces. 

(2) In the case of the highiiioor peats, the sphagnmii la3^ers contain only a 
relatively limited bacterial population. However, contrary to expectation, with an 
increase in the depth of the peat formation, there is not only no diminution in the 
number of bacteria, but frequently even a decided increase. The bacteria found in the 
lower depths of the bog seem to comprise largely certain specific types capable of grow¬ 
ing in acid media (of PH 3.8 to 4.0), and of living both aerobically and anaerobically. 

(3) The bacteria found in the lower depths of the highmoor peat i^rofib'S arc 
autochthonous, or native to their medium, and have not been brought there by an outside 
agency. These organisms find in the anaerobic system of such peats a substraUiiu avS 
natural as the aerobic bacteria find in soils into which oxygen enters freely. 

(.^) The fact that the largest numbers of bacteria ate foiuid in those layers 
where the greatevSt decomposition has taken jfiace indicates that these bacteria are 
largely concerned with the process of decomposition. 

(5) The existence of cellulose-decomposing bacteria has been established not 
only in lowmoor and forcvSt peats, but also in highmoor peats. The fact tliat in the 
latter the reaction (pH) is not very favourable for the development of these organisms, 
and the fact that the cellulose and hemi-celluloses of the sphagnum plants aie highly 
resistant to deccmposiition by micro-organisms, accoimt for the verj’’slow disintegration 
of the sphagnum plants in the process of peat foniiation. Further explanation of this 
is found in the fact that, although sphagnum plants liave only a relatively low nitrogen 
content (about one per cent of the dry weight), a pait of this nitrogen will be liberated 
as ammonia when the decomposition of the sphagnum plants takes place, as a icsult 
of the inability of the micro-organisms to attack readily the caibohydrates of these 
plants. 

(6) Certain results prove be^^ond doubt that not only are micro-organisms present 
in great abundance in peat laid down man^’' centuries ago, but that their abundance 
is closely correlated with the decomposition of the peat-forming plants, as w'ell as with 
the gradual changes still in process in the peat itself. 

(7) All these results tend to show that micro- organisms, mainly bacteria, are 
chiefly responsible for peat formation successive and peat transformation. 

(S. A. Waksman and E. R. Purvis, in Soil Science, Baltimore 1932, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 2, p. 93-109). 


T, B. 
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Fertilising . 

Fiei,d Pertieisinc a'RiAiyS. by means oe Carbonic Acid Gas, in Geraiany. — 
It is to-day very generally recognised that the propoiiion of COo in the air has not 
always an optimum value among the factors of growth, as the majority of culti\'ated 
plants are capable of absorbing a multiple of the iioiinal proportion of CO;, in the 
atmosphere. It is even possible that, in the open field, at the moment of strongest 
photosynthesis, the COo of the air may be at a minimum, since within the assimilating 
zone of a mass of vegetation, its ratio may well fall considerably below the normal 
ratio of 0,03 % in volume. 

The artificial eiiriclmient of the air in CO2 should according!}^ prove of value to 
the vegetation, and in fact it has been known, over a number of years, that the yields 
-of cultivated plants may be considerabl}^ increased by the distribution under glass of 
oarbonic acid gas in quantities varying, according to the plants and to the experiment- 
-ers, from 15 to 430 %. On the other hand this form of fertilising has been tried to 
a much smaller extent in the open, and the experiments undertaken have not solved 
the problem. 

This fact led Prof, Bomer and Dr. RinteeEN (Agronomic Station of Munster, 
Westplialia) to undertake, in 1929-1930-1931, fertilising trials in the open by CO., with 
the view of finding, if possible, a solution. 

The trials fields, situated at vSprakel (WevStphalia) on fine sandy soil, included 
each 64 plots of 25 scjuare metres, on which were cultivated the following eight plants : 
rye, potato, oats, lupin, beetroot, vetch, cauliflower, fodder maize, each on eight plots. 
One of these fields (B) was treated with CO;. ; in 1930 another field (/I) serv’cd as the 
control and no gas was supplied ; in 1931 a .second control (C) was instituted. 

Carbon anhydride, produced by a Rikdee generator, in which at first (in 1929) 
wood charcoal was burnt and afterwards coke, was fir.st freed from noxious impurities 
(SOu, CO) by washing, cooled, and then supplied to the trial field, under vSteiun pressure, 
by means of a metal conduit, which, opposite the field, branched into four pipes with 
lateral openings distributing the CO2, at a height of 20 cm. above the soil. 

Period over which the CO2 was distributed, — In 1930, this gas was distributed 
for 138 days, at the rate of 4 hours a day on an average. In 1931, it was supplied for 
210 days, at the rate of 4 hours per day in November, March and April, and at the rate 
of 8 hours a day in the other months. 

Consumption of Coke, — In 1930, this was 7.2 kg. per hour of the application of 
COa ,; in 1931, 4.4 kg. 

'Quantity of CO^, distributed per square metre and per Hour, — This was 10 g. or 
5.5 litres in 1930, and 6 g. or 3.3 litres in 1931* 

Determinations of CO^ in the air made above the trial fields showed that a part of 
the CO2 supplied was absorbed by the plants. 

Influeme of CO2 on the yields of cultivated plants, — The control field {A) establ¬ 
ished in 1930 at 40 metres from the field receiving the CO2 {B) was in reality too near, 
and itself received a little of the gas. To remove tliis cause of inexactitude, a second 
control field (C) was established in 1931 separated from B by an interval of 500 metres 
and this safeguarded from any influence of the CO® as distributed from the Ried,EE 
apparatus* The 1931 results thus enable a more exact comparison, to be made. They 
simw that, taking as equivalent to 100 the yields of the various crops obtained on the 
contrql fidd (C), the field supplied with CO2 {B) gave yields varying from 101 to 135, 
or perceptibly larger. 
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The root crops proved more susceptible to the action of the' CO2 than the cereal 
crops, and among these latter, it was the oats which showed least influence. 

Influence of the CO^ on the quality of the products. — In comparison with the coiir 
trols, the cauliflower receiving the CO2 cabbaged better, with closer leaves. cereals 
receiving CD- liad stronger stems, and more resistant to lodging ; with the oats and rye 
the weight to the hi, was greater. The beets OAved to the CO- a higher proportion of 
dry matter. 

(Prof. A. Bomer and Dr, P. RiNTEnEN, Kolilensaurebegasniig im Freiland, 
in Zeitschrift fiiv Pflanzenerndhrung, Diingung und Bodenkunde. Teil B, Berlin 1933. 
12 Jahrgang, Heft 2, p. 49-85, 15 fig.). 

T. B. 


Ecology 

The barren regions oe the Sahara and xheir ecoeogic causes. — The 
plant life of deserts - and more especially of the Sahara ~ has been defined as a 
debased steppe, interspersed with vast areas which remain for long periods, and 
sometimes indefinitely, entircl}" devoid of vegetation. Towards the middle of the 
Sahara there are districts where no trace of plant life can be seen for tens or eveti 
hundreds of kiloineti'es independently of any change of season.s. In such areas the 
only variation in the landscape is due to the contour of the land, since the Saliara lias^ 
no vSoil in the pedologic sense of the word. 

M. Auguste CilEVAEiER (Comptes Rendus de PAcadeniie des Sciences, 1932, vol. j<)5„ 
No. 5, pp. 480-4(82) lias investigated the origin of these barren tracts and reached the 
following conclusions:— 

Contrary to what anight be expected, this sterility does not appear to be due to 
the extreme dryness. As a matter of fact, certain species of plants are particularly 
well adapted to such a condition and can survive long periods of drought, growing 
and seeding with no moisture but that of the winter dews. On the other hand, the 
writer lias found regions in the south of the Tonat Gourara where bushes most resistant 
to drought [Zygophyllmn Ceslini, various Balsolaceae) have succumbed during a period 
in which tliere has been practically no rain for four years, their withered skeletons 
remaining upright in the ground. 

The sterility of the desert is due in great part, however, to edaphic rather than 
climatic causes. In the first place, account must be taken of the shifting sand-dunes 
which not only do not permit the existence of vegetation but even, in their movements^ 
sometimes bury plants under a thick layer of sand and thus speedily destroy them^ 
unless it should happen that the leafy extremities remain above the surface. The' 
small sand hillocks which frequently form around hardy plants are beneficial since they 
facilitate budding and, during the winter, secrete the moisture which is .so important 
to desert vegetation. 

Thi^sehkras (depressions filled with salt and light soils) often constitute very extensive- 
tracts of sterile land. Although the desert contains many salt-loving plants certain 
plants cannot support the saltness of the margins of the sebkras and none live 
actually in them. Salt-worts and glass-worts will live nearer than any other plants, 
forming a belt round the sebkras, but these are not found farther south than the latitude 
of Ouargle (32^^ N.). 

Finally, men and camels ate the principal causes of the progressive impoverishment 
of the desert vegetation, which is bound to continue, except in the oases. The 
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desert is devastated by man ; in order to provide warmth in winter and to cook his 
food in all seasons, both the nomad and the settled inhabitant tear from the earth 
all the wood they can find, notably the " belber’ {Sitacda tetragona), the old vStumps 
of which form excellent fuel. At the present time this plant can only be found within 
a radius of from 30 to 50 km. from an oasis. 

The camel crops nearly all the woody growths and eats the annual plants before they 
have seeded. It is very unusual to find a Saliaran pasture (any fertile tract in the 
desert being vSo called) which has not been so cropped at least once a year and, near 
the ‘‘ksours’' (villages or other groups of human habitations), sheex 3 nibble down 
every plant that springs up. 

To sum up, the vegetation of the North African desert is of a very debased character, 
not only owing to climatic and even more to edaphic conditions, but also to the destruct¬ 
iveness of man and beast. This destructive action, which has no doubt continued for 
thousands of years, has largely" contributed to the iinpoverishinent of vegetation in 
this region : this impoveriwShment will continue if man does not arrest it by xjronioting 
the regeneration of certain indigenous sjpecies and attempting to acclimatise other 
desert plants. Before undertaking a programme of action, however, it would be 
advisable to make preliminary experiments for the purpose of deciding the lines on 
which the work should be conducted. 


Crops of Temperate Countries. 

COMl^oSiriON or Ai^aska IIAVS [Journal of AgricitUnval Research, 11 . C. Capics 
J. A. lyE Cr,ERC, 1 April 1933). — InvOvStigatioiivS have been made 011 51 specimens 
of forage i)lants of Alaska, as to content in moisture, ash, crude i^rolein, fats, cellulose 
and sugar. The j^ercentage of protein diminished in proportion as the season 
advanced. 

In particular the ” redtop (Calamagrostis sp.) was very j^oor in protein after 
the first pliases of growth. The percentage of cellulose increased in all cases in pro¬ 
portion as the season advanced. 

The content in ash of the sedge and of the ” redtop " was higher than that of the 
cottongrass {Enophor%m sp.) at all phases of its growth. The content in ash of the 
** redtop ” was higher, at the last mowings than it was in the earlier mowings; the 
reverse was the case for the cotton grass and the sedge. The proportion of fats in the 
sedge and the cotton grass was slightly higher than that of the redtop. The indigenous 
plants examined were richer in sugar (at same stage of growth) than the introduced 
j^ants, with the exception of the brome grass. The Alaska forage plants may, generally 
speaking, be compared with the vetch or the brome grass, but not with the yellow 
flowermg lucerne (Medicago falcata). 

These analyses showed that the feed value of the indigenous hays rapidly diminishes 
after the month of August, avS a result of the diminution of the protein and the increase 
of ceUnlose. These grasses, should accordingly be mown at the end of August or the 
beginning of September. 

D. K. 

pRODUmON OF BFETROOt SEED BY THE HEEP OF EEKCXRIC EIGHT. — SVEN QdEN 
and J. Rasmusson have succeeded in this way in making selected beets flower and in 
obtaining thereby seeds in good time for the spring sowings. The beets placed in 
January in a greenhouse lighted by electricity have flowered so well that crossings 
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could be made in February and ripe seed obtained by the middle of May. The average 
quantity of seeds per plant was 6o g. Experiments have shown that other biennial 
plants can thus be transformed into annuals. 

{Facts about Sugar, New York 1933, No. 4, p. 186). 

O. S. 

RE-workinCt APPiyE VARIETIES. — A new method of re-working fruit trees which 
has been developed in Tasmania makes it possible rapidly to replace an unprofitable 
variety by one more suited to soil or market conditions. Instead of cutting the tree 
hard back to the stump the main arms are shortened back by removing a foot or two 
of the tip, as w''ell as all fruit spurs and side branches. Strong growing laterals are 
left at intervals along the main arms. A large numl^er of buds or vseions (grafts) are 
then* worked on to the main arms from top to bottom of the tree. The scion is imserted 
by slitting the bark and is carefully nailed in position with a copper tack, then the point 
where the union takes place is coated with a little grafting wax or similar material. 

Scions are also put on wsuitable laterals all over the tree. 

Wlien the buds or grafts begin to grow all other growths must be suppressed, and 
the new growths must not be allowed to grow too long before tipping. By this method 
the re-worked trees can be relied upon to furnish a new crop in two seasons. 

This method entails a great deal of work, not only during the grafting operations 
in spring, but also during the growing sca.son, as there is a heavy growth of laterals 
to be cut back all over the tree. It is however much quicker in yielding a crop of the 
new variety than the old method and there is less liability of the tree being attacked 
by fungus disease. It is being used with enthuvsiasm in TavSmaiiia, AUvStralia and New 
Zealand, jDartiailarly for apples in districts where the die-back fungus {Polysticiits 
versicolor) is present. 

(Rapid Method of Clianging Apple Varieties, The Fruit World of Australasia, 

Melbourne, 1932, Vol. 33, Nos. 9 and 11, 1933, Vol. 34, Nos. i and 3),. 

A. M. F. 


Tropical and Sub-Tropical Crops. 

The vkgeTabek ivory paem in Rhodesia [The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, 
O. M. MacGregor, April 1933). —The vegetable ivory palm, or Mulala palm [Hyp- 
haem ventricosa) is found in abundance on the Ngamo Flats of the Wankle districts. 
This region is very flat; the soil is shallow and badly drained ; and there are basin like 
depressions. There are stretches of grass, only broken by rising ground here and there 
carrying low trees and shrubs. These palms are found on the sloping sides of the basin 
like depressions, or in the isolated groups of shrubby growth and also on the grassy 
tracts ; they occur isolated or in groups of 60 trees at a maximum. The plant is dioec¬ 
ious and the fruits are borne on spadices, 5 per tree as a rule, arising from the axis of 
the lower leaves; on many tress however there are not more than three or four spadices. 
These bear up to 200 fruits each; the average number of fruits per tree is 450. The 
fruit when green is shaped like a tennis ball; the natives eat the spongy outer coat 
which rots when the fruit falls to the ground. This probably takes about two years 
if the natural process is accomplished. As a rule, however, the spongy coat is destroyed 
by outbreaks of fire during the first year leaving only the hard fibrous coat; the fruit 
then resembles a coconut in miniature and is difficult to open. Once opened, the 
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kernel is found inside and this constitutes the vegetable ivory. In the green fruit, 
this ivory is very soft, but it hardens on exposure to the air. The kernel is hollow 
and contains a liquid resembling in taste and colour the kernel of the coconut; the 
sliape is that of an onion and the size about 3.8 cm. wide by 2.8 cm. deep. The 
vegetable ivory, which is properly the endosperm, is cut from this on a thickness 
of about 6 111m. 

The palm is about 4 5 feet high; the dead leaves remain till the next flowering 
and those near the base are the last to fall; these leaves are very much palmated and 
armed with spikes. This vegetable ivory is used in place of real ivory for making 
buttons and similar articles. 

D. K. 

Export of ^L\NGo to Europe from India. — The problem of the importation 
of a number of tropical fruits into Europe has not yet been solved in a satisfactory 
manner. Much has however been done in the last few years towards finding better 
methods of packing and transport facilities for these fruits. All these initiati\'es are 
of interest as tropical fruits might have an important place in the dietary in Europe 
during the winter months when the supplies of fresh fruits are decidedly short ; on 
the other hand fruit growing on commercial lines might contribute, in many tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, to the solution of the economic difficulties caused by the 
over-production of other tropical products, such as sugar, rubber, tea, cofiee, etc. 

hi India for the last seven years investigations have been proceeding in regard 
to the export of mango to Great Britain. In the opinion of the writers of the Report 
under examination the main factors of importance are as follows: 

(x) The selection of suitable varieties for export. 

(2) The correct maturity at the time of picking. 

(3) The right storage temperature during its transit. 

(4) The proper methods of packing the fruit. 

Among the numerous varieties of mango, the Alphonso is the one selected for 
trial export purposes. The fruit is of the medium size for the market; it develops 
an attractive blush when it ripens ; it is absolutely fibreless ; and there is a good pro¬ 
portion of edible matter; it has an agreeable flavour and scent; it has a peculiarly 
good storage quality. Finally it is the variety most widely cultivated in the Presidency 
of Bombay so that the fruit is available for exporters in a large quantity throughout 
the season. 

The best stage of maturity for export purposes is that in which the fruit is still 
oily green in colour and the shoulders (or part of the fruit surrounding the stem-end) 
have begun to outgrow the stem- end. The fruit chosen weighs from 20 to 28 tolas 
(two and a half tolas making an ounce), nearly all of the same size, and great care is 
taken to reject all damaged fruit. Each fruit is wrapped in tissue paper ; all the avail¬ 
able loose space is packed with wood-wool. Preference is given to trays containing one 
dozen of fruits instead of larger boxes, and it is found that an Indian tree, the Shevri 
[Bomhax MalbarioHm), yields an excellent wood for making these trays. 

Cold storage transport (at about C.) is essential to arrival in good condition 
in England. The writers do not advise sending overland from Marseilles as this is 
more costly. Air transport from Marseilles is also costly, and direct shipment by 
sea to England is the only economical method. 

The following figures are quoted in the Report in respect of landing costs ; direct 
by sea 5 to 6’annas per fruit; from Marseilles by rail,, 9 annas, ii pies ; by Air Mail 
from Marseille, 13 annas 8 pies. 
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The bulk of the fruit was sold in London at 15 shillings per tray which givCvS a 
fair margin of profit. Commenting on this Report it would seem that the price is too 
high to ensure any large consumption for the mango, as few persons would be willing 
to pay such a price for a fruit which is undoubtedly a delicacy but which is still little 
known. Now that it has proved to be practicable to transport the fruit, and for the 
mangoes to arrive in good conditioxi in Europe, every effort should be made to reduce 
as much as possible the cost of transport. 

(ChiCMA G. S, and Dani P. G., Report on the Export of Mango to Europe in 
1932. Department of Agriculture, Bombay 1933, Bulletin, No. 170 of 1932, 17 p., 14 
plates). 

W, B. 

Cui/riVATiON OF THK ChOVK IN vSouTHHRN INDIA. — The Director of Agriculture 
at Madras suggCvSts that it would be possible to plant clo\^e pahiivS between the fruit 
trees of the already existing orchards, wherever there is a sufficiently large space, 
taking into account that the clove palm tends to increase in width. For new orchards, 
the following trees ma}^ be grouped : nutmeg, clove, mangostceii and orange. The 
orchard may be completed by planting papayer and plantain bananas as cover crops. 
If a separate cultivation of cloves is undertaken, there should be sown among the trees 
green manure crops, which will prevent soil erosion during the rains and will supply the 
cloves with a fertiliser during the dry vseason. Teplirosia Candida for example may be 
used or one of the Cyotalavla or even Loitccienci glauca, provided it is cut often enough 
to prevent too rank a giowth. 

Clove palms begin to bear at the end of jo to 15 years and are in full bearing at 
the end of 20 years. The a\'crage number of trees per acre should be from 100 to [50, 
the average yield being from 8 to 10 lbs. of cloves per tree. 

The cost of* a plantation of one acre amounts to about 1:500 rupees for the first 
ten years ; the uiDkcep costs subsequently amount to about 100 rupees per year. These 
figures vary naturally with the districts. Clove plants and seeds are distributed by 
the Fruit Experiment vStation of the Department of Agriculture, at Burliar, Nilgiri 
District. 

(Director of Agriculture at Madias, in tlie Madras Agricultural Journal, Vol. XXI, 
No. 2 Madras, Februarv 1933). 

.T.L. 


Rural Engineering. 

EFFitctivr; protfciuon of BtxmDiNCs against lightning. — It is by no means 
admitted that a lightning conductor installation is really a good protection against 
lightning. Recent experiments and general experience liave shown tliat the region 
protected around a high rod of lightening conductor is more limited than used to be 
supposed, it includes a circle the radius of wliich corresponds to the height of the rod. 
Eightning passes through the atmosphere in accordance with physical laws of a quite 
special nature, and the point of entrance into the soil is only determined when quite 
near the earth. Hence it frequently happens that the earlier systems are not adequate 
for the satisfactory protection of buildings. In view of the limited protection afforded 
by the high rods, on the new installations the house is so to speak enclosed in a network 
of protection, as on all the exposed parts of the building (especially the chimneys) small 
conductor receivers are placed linked one with another by lines installed on the ridge 
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•of the roof. It is further sho^vii by experience that it is not at all necessary to have 
the tips of the conductor of precious metal; any metal which is a good conductor will 
answer the purpose. Anjdhing metal on the roof, e. g., the gutters, should be linked into 
the network of conducting lines. It is not advisable to isolate the conductor against 
the roof itself. To lead the electricity into the earth, each installation requires at 
least two earth conductors. The distance of one conductor from another should not 
exceed 20 metres; if the circumference of a building exceeds 40 metres it is necessary 
to increase the number of conductors. The system of earth conductors includes not 
only these installations, but any natural conductors available, such as rain water pipes, 
water channels, etc. The natural and the artificial conductors are linked a little above 
the ground. 

Great importance also niiist be attached to the passing of the electric energy from 
the conductor into the soil. If too great a resistance to the electric current is met 
with in the course of passing, it follows that the dispersal of the energy in the ground 
cannot take place quickly enough, and there is the risk of its passing instead from the 
conductor into the building. The best method for effecting the disappearance of the 
energy is the linking of the earth conductors to the gas and water pipes ; otherwise the 
conductor must be carried as far as the underground layer, ending in a metal plate 
of 25 cm® in dimensions. It is not advisable and it is even dangerous to arrange for 
the end of the conductor to be in the water of a well or in an open drain of liquid 
manure, as is often done. 

The material employed is nearly always copper or steel wire well covered with 
zhic. The material must be fairly strong: copper wire should be at leuvSt 8 mm. in 
diameter ; if copper band is used it should be 2 x 25 mm.; copper rope ought to comsist 
of seven strands of 3.4 mm. in diameter. If steel is used the meavsrirc^menls should 
be larger. It is further essential to make sure tliat no part of the linking is too slender 
or rusted, since it is at such points tliat the resistance is greatCvSt, and heating up to 
actual incandescence may easily occur at the moment of the stroke of lightning. 

(H. Schwarz, Wirksamer Blitzschutz, in Deutsche Landwirfschaftliohe Pyesse 1933, 
Kr. 24 - J^^NRNSis, lyandlicher Blitzschutz, Ibid. 1932, Nr. 35). 

H. J.H. 


Aniiual Husbandry* 

Thb curing process in re^uaxion xo xhe) feeding vaeue of IfUCERNE. — Exper¬ 
iments carried out at the Arizona Experiment Station show that the length of exposure 
to sunlight during the curing of lucerne has marked effect upon its content in vitamin 
A and vitamin D. 

As compared with the vitamin A content of lucerne leaves taken from the field 
immediately upon cutting and dried in a well-ventilated darkened room, a 75 % loss 
of vitamin A occurred when the lucerne was allowed to lie on the field from 11.15 a. m. 
one day to 8 a. m. the next day. Euceme severely bleached as a result of exposure 
to sun and rain on the field in the swathe for one week retained but 4 % of the 
vitamin A present in the sample cured in the dark. 

On the other hand lucerne cured in the dark is deficient in antirachitic potency, 
as synthesis of vitamin D is shown to occur when the lucerne is exposed to sunlight 
during the curing process. Eucerne which was allowed to lie in the swathe for one 
week, during which time the srm shone 57.3 hours and 0.37 inch of rain fell, was found 
to be highly antirachitic. 
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In spite of the fact that allowing* lucerne to lie on the field after cutting undoub¬ 
tedly increases its calcifying properties in proportion to the length of exposure to 
sunshine, this does not seem a justifiable procedure from the practical standpoint 
because of the accompanying marked destruction of vitamin A. 

(Cammack Smith M. and Briggs I. A., The vitamin A content of alfalfa as affected 
by exposure to sunshine in the curing process. Journal of Agricultural Research, 
WavShington 1933, VoL .j6, No. 3, pp. 229-234, The antirachitic value of alfalfa as 
affected by exposure to sunshine in the curing process. Ibid., pp. 235-240). 

A. M. F. 

NEW DIS'CRIBUTION OF CAtTEE BREEDS IN U. S. vS. R. — According to Prof. W. 
AmscheER {Deutsche Landwirtschajtliche Ticr::uchi, Hannover 1933, Nr, 2). the plan 
for the distribution of cattle breeds in the Soviet Union includes 13 indigenous and 6 
foreign breeds. 

Among indigenous breeds, the most important is that of Cholmogorcn which most re¬ 
sembles the black and white Dutch breed, and which inhabits the greater part of Nortlieni 
F)uropean Russia. A more limited territory, adjoining the area on which the Ckohnogoren 
breed are reared, has been assigned to the Javoslav cattle, which are closely connected 
with the former breed but less improved. In White Russia and in the IHcraine, 
the Red breed of White Russia is found, revSeiubling the Red PolivSh breo<l, and the ‘white- 
headed cattle, derived from the Dutch Groningen breed. The best breed of indigen¬ 
ous cattle, according to the writer, is the Red German cattle assigned lb the Crimea, 
on the territory bordering the North of the Crimea and 011 the plain of the Don vSitiiatcd 
to the North-MT\st of the Caucasus and also penetrating into the Ukraine. In addition 
the plan includes: certain dairy cattle breeds, vie. the Gurbatov red cattle, in the 8outh- 
East of the industrial region of Moscow; the Siberian cattle an undefined collection 
of the different breeds of Siberia and the resulting crosses ; the small Caucasian 
cattle, found on the western territories of TraiiwS-caucasia; certain breeds for the 
production of meat and milk, viz. the grey cattle of the Ukrainian steppe, found on the 
coasts of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, as well as on certain parts of the «black 
earth» territory of the Ukraine ; the Besttischewsky cattle. With a view to indigenous 
beef cattle, the plan makes provision for the distribution of the Kalmuck cattle which 
are native to a great part of Central Asia, and of the Kirghiz cattle, whose natural home 
is the region between the lakes of Aral and Balkhash. 

The foreign breeds for which provision is made in the Soviet plan are in par¬ 
ticular : the Shorthorn, indicated for a small breeding area in the Northern Caucaf>usand 
small parts of Western Siberia ; the Hereford, for the valley of the Middle Volga and 
Easter Kasalkstan. The dairy Shorthorns will occupy certain territories of Western 
Siberia, and the black piebald Lowland cattle (originally from Eastern Prussia) are de¬ 
signated for the country round Omsk, the Kusnjetzk basin, and for the Far East, on the 
shores of the Japan Sea. For the Red piebald Highland cattle, or Simmeiithal, very 
extensive areas are indicated viz., the tract between the Ukraine and the Volga, the 
arid regions of Aserveidchan, all the Western and Northern Altai, and finally the ter¬ 
ritory of the Amur in the Fat Bast. The Brown Alpine cattle or Schwytz breed is 
assigned to the whole of the mountainous part of the Northern Caucasus and to a large 
territory in Central Asia, viz., the mountainous Republic of the Karakhirghises. 
Breeding animals for the two last breeds are supplied from Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. The article contains a map of the distribution of the breeds. 


S. T. 
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ShKxVRING of caTFIvE (La Vie a la Campagne, D. S, mai 1933. P- t 75 )- — The 
good results shearing of cattle undergoing fattening is shown by a number of ex¬ 
periments ; in animals so treated, during the period of fattening, there is noticeable a 
renewal of appetite followed by a considerable gain in weight. 

The value of shearing of horses remains in dispute ; but the arguments against that 
practice do not apply to the shearing of cattle ; the respiratory needs of cattle are less 
important and the animals are not liable to the sudden chills experienced by sweating 
horses. By removing a part of the coat, it becomes easier to give cattle the neccvSsary 
care in cleaning involving the proper physiological functioning of the skin, which has a 
remarkable effect on the appetite. Shearing takes place half way through the fattening 
when the appetite is flagging. After the operation, if the temperature is not high 
enough, the animals are kept covered for the first few days, till the organism is 
accustomed to the change. Care will be taken to give them plenty of litter, so as to 
avoid the skin being wetted while the animal is lying down. 

D. K. 


Agricultural Industries. 


Industries of Plant Products. 

SFONTANEOXJS HBAllNG AND IGNItlON OF HAY AND Ol'IlER AGRICTU/rFRAB FROj^TCTS 

(Science, Dr. C. A. Brovvne, March 3, 1933 ; Islo. 1992, p. 223-229). — T'lie intensity 
of lu‘at production by plants is linked with oxygen consumption; this relation lias 
been studied by numerous investigators. If transpiration and the radiation of heat 
ate retarded (avS when plants arc heaxK‘d together in piles) the production of heat may 
become of iinpoitaiicc ; tlie maximum teinxxu'aturc observed in carefully conducted 
exx:)enments does not usually exceed 70^ C which i.s about the tliennal death point of 
most of the micro-organisms; this is some i6o« C lower tlian that necessary for com¬ 
bustion. 

The problem is thus to explain the great difference between the death point of the 
thermogenic bacteria and that of spontaneous ignition. Ranke has attributed this 
ignition to the strong absorptive power of the hay charcoal for atmospheric oxygen; 
this however does not explain the origin of the heat necessary to raise the temperature 
of the hay to the point of carbonisation. lyAUPPER supj^oses pyrophoric iron not pyro¬ 
phoric carbon to be the causative factor; other investigators refer it to spontaneously 
inflammable gases, such as phosphines. In 1929 the writer made the suggestion that 
the spontaneous ignitioti was caused by the formation, through the agency of micro- 
organismvS under anaerobic conditions, of mxsaturated and iiUvStable intermediary 
compounds, which if suddenly exposed to the air, absorb oxygen with so much avidity 
that the temperature rises rapidly to the point of ignition; spontaneous ignition may 
thus be instantaneous or slow according to the rap»idity with which the air penetrates 
the interior of the stack. In other words, the micro-organisms which produce the 
incipient fermentation of the hay by enzyme action or otherwise, are responsible for the 
preparation of the compound which will later bring about the spontaneous ignition. 

' The splitting off of water from the organic constituents of the plants is the most 
usual reaction accompanying the deterioration of agricultural products and one of its. 
“ ejects, of great importance in the study of the problem of spontaneous ignition, is 
the accumulation of residues having an increasing caloriflc energy. A number of theories. 
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have been advanced explaining the formation of this water as at the expense of mole¬ 
cules of carbohjvlrates (Baeyer, Wohe, Neuberg, etc.) and in particular of sugar ; 
there is however in liay a large quantity of insoluble cellular materials, such as cellu¬ 
lose, lignin and pentosans which are not hydrolysed into sugar, but which, none the 
less, decompose in the anaerobic femientation of hay by the same process of splitting 
off; these cellular components undergo a continual loss of oxygen and hydrogen in the 
fonn of water, with the accumulation of unsatiirated residues which become increas¬ 
ingly rich in carbon, vso that the hay finally becomes black. It can now be readily 
seen that on the accidental entrance of air into the interior of the stack these unsaturated 
residues may quickly absorb oxygen and become heated up to the point of ignition. 
In a fei'nieiiting haystack the unsaturated products of decomposition are produced at 
comparatively low temperatures, far below those necessaiy for the formation of pyro¬ 
phoric iron or pyrophoric carbon (theories of Laupper and of Miehe). 

The coincidence of all the conditions necessary to spontaneous ignition is fortunately 
rare ; if the hay is too damp, it will not ignite; if it is too dry, it does not ferment. 
If there is a continuous circulation of air through the hay, the uiisaturated interme¬ 
diary compounds are oxidiwSed as fast as they are formed and do not accumulate. 
The opening of a hot hay-mow is a risky operation which should be done only after 
taking every precaution for extinction of the conflagration that may break out suddenly, 
Ouencliing the fire with water doCvS not do away with the danger, since the coiifiagration 
may break out again after evaporation of the water, since the oxidisable residues are 
still present in the mass. 

Statistics have shown that spontaneous ignition of hay occiins almost exclusively 
in large mows and stacks : the large stack creates a better insulation against radiation 
of internal heat; in addition, the exact conditions of moisture, temperature and oxygen 
penetration all of which are essential to spoiitaiieoUvS ignition, are more easily reali.sed. 
When fermentation begins, there is an immediate migration of moisture from the 
warmer to the cooler xon(^s of the stack; a cool zone previously dry enough to with¬ 
stand femientation, may thuvS ac<[uirc, by condensation, enough moisture to become a 
good medium for’rapid development of micro-organisms. In this way a single load 
of undercured hay placed in the middle of a large mass of well cured hay, may bring 
about fermentation of the whole mass, and at some point, this femientation may find 
optimum conditions leading to ignition. If this coincidence of optimum conditions 
does nor occur, the stack, after some months of fluctuations in temperature, cools ; 
the impeded penetration of the air prevents the rapid oxidation of the unstable organic 
residues, and when the temperature of the stack has approached that of the surrounding 
air, these residues are sufficiently stabilised for it to be possible to open the stack 
without danger. 

This rapid sketch of the chemical proce>sses involved in spontaneous ignition omits 
numerous details of the problem: there should be careful quantitative control of the 
production of heat, oxygen consumption, evolution of carbon, etc. Further research 
is needed on the nature of the solid, liquid and gaseous organic compounds that arc 
produced in both the anaerobic and aerobic fermentations of hay, on the phenomena 
of moisture migration and heat transference in large masses of hay, and on the temper¬ 
atures of ignition of hay at difierent stages of the fermentation processes. Once such 
knowledge has been acquired, a more exact idea can be formed of the complicated 
reactions that take place in the spontaneous heating and ignition of hay and in this 
way it may be possible to arrive at the best means for reducing the losses so caused. 


B. K. 
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Industries of I^ive Stock Products. 

Preservation and granui,ation of Honey. — Fanners are UvSually content 
to sell honey in a liquid state, this being the'most simple system, although 
there is a large demand on the market for very fme-grained honey of a firm con¬ 
sistency. 

Many processes for the preservation of honey have been invented, but reference 
will only be made to those which appear to be the best. M. PuGii’s investigations 
revealed the fact that there is no connection between the more or less advanced matur¬ 
ation of the honey and its tendency to ferment; the microbial flora do not influence 
the fermentation of the product. On the contrary it is not unusual to observe a rapid 
development of resistant ferments mingled with the honey on the large dextrose crystals 
of the clarified and granulated product. These crystals contain about 9 % of moisture 
and the liquid which accompanies the separated cr^^stal contains more water than the 
remainder of the mass of the product. Dr. B. G. Dyck, of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Canada, has made an exhaustive vStudy of the preservation of honey and patented 
a process for this purpose at the Cornell University. 

Various methods are proposed for preventing the fermentation of honey; storage 
in refrigerators, however, is not practicable for vsniall producers, while the use of pre¬ 
servatives should be scmpulously avoided. * 

A satisfactory method is to heat the honey to a temperature of 71® C. and bottle 
it immediately, but the objection to this process is that the heat destroys the enzymes 
and vitamines. Recent investigations tend to prove that the loss of the last named con¬ 
stituent is of no great importance, but our opinion on this subject does not always coin¬ 
cide with that of M. 3^. F. PinElirs, as expressed in the Review Hacienda (New York 
1932, Vol. XXVII, No. p. T50-i5[, 2 illustrations). 

It is not only the diastases and vitamines of honey which are aflected by this pro¬ 
cess but ~ and this is still more important - the characteristic perfume and flavour 
of certain honeys suffer from the loss of these elements. When this is the case it is 
advisable to filter the honey through a Seitz EK filter, after heating it to a temperature 
not exceeding 42° C. This filtration may be followed by the treatment advocated by 
Dyce, namely, that of sprinkling the product with very fine crystals while rapidly 
reducing the temperature to 14*^ C., at which it is maintained. By this means a very 
sativsfactory and solid granulation takes place in from 2 to 4 days, after which the pro¬ 
duct is centrifuged and packed in boxes. It should be pointed out that slight diffe¬ 
rences of temperature of from 1 to 2 degrees seriously retard crystallization, render it 
defective, and cause a delay of from 5 to 6 days in the formation of the granules, 
the result being that the honey is of inferior quality. 

In addition to the above details, it is advisable to draw attention to the importance 
as regards preservation, of passing the honey, at a temperature of 40-42<^ C., in the 
Maschkapp apparatus or the SEiTz filter, through amiante containing reduced silver; 
and, finally, the precipitation, by means of a suitable reducer such as formic aldehyde, 
of a very fine layer of silver in the packings of the product, whether glass, oiled paper, 
celluloid, Waterproof paper, etc. It has, in fact, been proved (as, for example, in the 
familiar process of sterilising water by katadynisation) that the contacc of silver at a 
normal temperature has a sterilising effect on many liquids with a tendency to ferment, 
such ,as grape must; its action tends to paralyse the enzyniatic development, so 
that the product is preser%^ed for a considerable time and there is no danger of 
fermentation. 
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It is evident that, from the economic and industrial, no less than from the hygienic, 
point of view, the practice of silvering the receptacles and filtering the honej^ itself 
through an apparatus containing precipitated silver, must he advantageous to the 
fanner. 

G. S. 


XITH International Olttogrowers’ Congress, I^isbon, 26 November to i De¬ 
cember 1933. — Mames are received for registration by the OrgaiiivSatiou Committee 
(" Associa^rio Central da Agricnltura Portuguesa Dargo do Cliiado 8, lisbon). 

International Milk Congress, Roime-IMilan, 30 April to 6 May 1934. —NamcvS 
are received for registration at the headquarters of the “ Federazione Intemazionale 
Tecnici Agricoli (P". I. T. A.), Via Vittorio Veneio 7, Rome, which is organising thivS 
Congress. 


Agricultural Training. 

School Buildings. — In an article in the Ins^cf'uevc (February 193^) Prof. Carlo 
Roccatelli reviews the mest recent school bnidlings constructed in Pairope, in har¬ 
mony with the trends of modem educational method. 

After a reference to theories of modem pedagogy based, no longer as liefore on the 
fear of different forms of punivshment, but on the conception of an active discipline, 
intended to develop self-control in the pupil together with the coiisciouvsncss of a 
place to 111] in the world, the writer indicates the possible collaboration of the architect 
in such development. 

The building should be cheerful in appearance, well-proportioned, not over elabo¬ 
rate, well lighted and surrounded by greenery. 

There is now no longer any question of forcing the pupil to remain seated for hours 
together, in a position which can only be injurious. The work must on the contrary be 
varied, with an alternation of vsliort recreation breaks and les.sons given out of doors. 
In rural schools the children take quite evident ploavSure in cultivating the tiny plot of 
garden assigned to each. 

Briefly, the pupil should feel .so much at home in his school as to come to school 
with pleasure each day. 

The classrooms should be spacious and either square or nearly square in shape. The 
former inconvenient school furniture is replaced by separate tables or desks, with modem 
seats, easy to keep in order and to clean. 

Flans are given of receuit installations in Kurope, especially at Amsterdam, ITffculme 
(England), Frankfort, Unterteutscliental (Gennany), Beme-Biimpliz (vSwitzerland), 
Villejuif (France). 

G. R. 


Agricultural Research. 

Fribotog dairy school and cantonal dairying station, Grange-Neuve near 
FosiEUX, CANTON OE FRIBOURG (SWITZERLAND). — Tliis School, founded in 1888, is 
maintained by the Canton of Fribourg. The teaching staff includes 6 pennaneiit mem- 
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bers and 9 teachers nndertaking sj)ecial courses. The Director, Jules Chardonnens, 
agricultural engineer, is assisted by : 2 full}^ qualified teachers, 4 agricultural scientists, 
one veterinary expert, a jurist and three practical instructors. The Dairying Station 
stall consists of: an Inspector general of the dairying undertakings of the Canton of 
Fribourg, a mavSter cheesemaker, an expert adviser in cheese-making, and three dairy 
inspectors. It is equipped with large chemical and dairy bacteriological laboratories. 
The activity of the vStation is directed in pailicular towards : the microbes in the rind 
of (tuyere cheese - permanent supervision of milk, water and rennet -- the detenui- 
nation of milk sugar. The results of the work of the Station are published in the 
periodical Le Laiiter roniand, in the Rajiport anmtel dc VEcok, and in the Agenda cVln- 
diisUie laiticve de la Sitisie romandc. 

K a. 


Forestry. 

PROPOSAr.s roR meejting the forestry crisis in Denmapk. — During the 
course of the winter i932-*33, Danish forestry foimd itself in a state of crisis un¬ 
paralleled in the whole course of its hivStory. Mr. Howard Cron has contributed to 
Dansk Skovfopenings Tidsskp'ift (Copenhagen 1933, No. 3) a closely reasoned article 
in which he discusses remedial measures, many of which would appear to be of 
general interest. 

In considering the steps to be taken to sunnoimt the difficulties of the'present 
situation in forestry, the -writer considers that it is a great mistake to p.ay too much 
attention to i^olicies of a public character. Private initiative should be the first to 
take action und undertake* to carryout the changes required in order to accommodate 
economic life to the changed conditions. Such action should have a quasi permanent 
character, whereas public action should be looked on as temporary only, and under¬ 
taken in order to avoid the most grave results during the iuteniiediate period, wdiich 
must pass before private initiative succeeds in adapting indinstrial production and 
organisation to the new circumstances in consequence of the clianges and adjustments 
which it lias introduced. 

The chief characteristics of the forestry crisis relate to prices and markets for 
forestry products and the measures adopted by private initiative must in the fii*st 
place have regard to : (i) reorganisation of selling 7 nethods; (2) extension of markets ; 
(3) readjustment or change in the nature of production. 

The bodies engaged in sales organisation, or unions of a certain number of timber 
growers, should not, like the trusts, solely concern themselves with an increase in 
prices: as a rule they should serve the interests of the seller equally wdth that of the 
purchaser, assisting in every way to facilitate the examination of the product, the 
settlement of the terms of sale and the delivery of the ordeis. They should constantly 
be on the look out for new openings for trade, a matter which is quite impossible for 
the isolated grower, whether forest owmer or forestry officer. 

llie extension of the market within the country depends on the discovery of new 
methods of utilising timber and fresh purchasers of timber products treated on old 
lines. ItivStead of continuing to produce stock materials of the old type, special atten- 
,tion should be paid to new requirements and also to the remarkable recent progress 
in modem technical methods both as regards the transformation of and the ways of 
utilising forest products and thus the way found of reaching new* and larger groups of 
consumers. 
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Changes in the type of forest production vnW naturally take a long time to bring 
about, but, so far as Denmark is concerned, must in the first place consist in an in¬ 
crease of conifers at the expense of broad-leaved trees. 

The State in seeking to assist forestry in distress may well consider means of re¬ 
ducing costs through modification or exemption from duties - increase of income and 
marketing facilities through temporary restrictions on imports, etc. - ike possibility 
of direct financial aid. 

In conclusion Mr, Or on consideis that the State can fairly support the forestry 
world in its efforts to weather the crisis by measures which would include the foll¬ 
owing: fair measures of taxation relief - reasonable restiictions on importations from 
abroad - premiums on consumption so as to encourage the industrial use of wood 
fuel of native origin - cheap loans granted on timber stocks and cheap mortgages 
given for starling new industrial developments in connection with timber. 

At the same time when the State cuts do^vn the trees on its demesne lands, it 
should be careful as far as possible to avoid competition with its own taxpayers. 

R. W. 

Scotch pine tapping in Germany. — Experiments recently carried out in Ger¬ 
many hiive shewn that large quantities of resin can be obtained by tapping native 
Scotch pines and that this resin is quite equal in quality to the best imported resins. 
At the Biesenthal forest reserve imder the direction of the Scientific Eoreslry Insti¬ 
tute, an experimental service* has been established for working this class of resin. Ac¬ 
cording to Messrs H. Hite and H. Eoycke {Forstarchiv, Hanover 1933, No. 9), work 
was begun during the summer of 1932 on an area of 75 hecta,res in order to provide 
work for the imeniployed and ha.s been contimied during the prcvSent suiiinier. 

The result of these trials shows that a marketable resin can be produced with a 
turpentine es.sence content of 23 to 25 %. Biesenthal resin is very light in colour 
and in quality corrcvsponds to the 13 best American kinds luiowm as W. W. extra 

According to the official statistics of the German Empire, there is an area of 55,000 
hectares of stands available for tapping, 40,000 in Prussia ad the remainder distributed 
in different parts of the country but mainly in Bavaria and Hesse. Reckoning for 
an annual yield of 500 kg. pet hectare, a total annual production of 27,500 tons of 
resin might be expected or, in other words, 32 % of the annual normal production in 
Germany. In this way also 48 hours work could be given each week during 8 months 
in the year to 5,500 workman. 

R. W. 

Institute of forest genetics in the United States. — It has already been 
announced in these columns (see International Review of Agriculture, 1928, No. 12) 
that Mr. James G. Eddy, a well known timber-merchant, founded in 1925 at Placer- 
ville (California) a Station for the cultivation of forest trees,' known as the Eddy Tree 
Breeding Station, for the purpose of making long term trials, the object being to dis¬ 
cover the best varieties and to develop speedy growth combined with strength 
and thus to obtain the most suitable material for the reafforestation of the different 
regions of the United States. 

According to information given in *'The Timberman ” (Portland, Oregon 1932, 
No. 5), this institution will in future be known as the Institute of Forest Genetics^ 
The change of name will however have no influence on the character of the wurk, 
wliich will continue to be concentrated on the improvement of trees wliich make 
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3'apid growth, vSpecial attention being also paid to their powers of resistance tortile 
attacks of pests and diseases and to drought. 

Most of the work at the Institute is with pines, as being the most important 
conifers and more than 100 important species and varieties are grown in the Placer- 
^ille arboretum. This collection is the most complete in existence and is more so 
than that at Kew Gardens. Among luirdwood trees, the chief attention is focussed 
on walnuts. 

Speciall}^ interesting also are the progeny tests now in their third year. These 
tests are made for the purpose ot determining the fastest growing geographical kinds 
and the exceptional individuals of a species. Seeds are obtamed from known parent 
trees, planted in identical seed-beds and comparative development is observed in 
detail. Seedlings from 750 specimens of Pinus ponderosa are at present being grown 
in the nursery and the marked differences in their vigour testify to the importance 
of seed selection in any schemes for reafforestation. 

I/arge-scale experiments in hybridisation are also being carried out and new 
methods for artificial poUinisation liave been developed, as a result of which a number 
of species have been cross-fertilised vsnccessfully. An important hybrid has been 
obtained by Monterey pine {Pinus radiata Don.) with ''Klnobcone pine {Pinus aU 
tenuata Ivemm.). Students of genetics from the Universities liave also co-operated 
in an attempt to modify inherent characterivstics by X ray seed treatment. 

Much of the work has now reached the point when definite results can be re¬ 
ported, and it is the intention of the Institute of Forest Genetics to publish a number 
of articles in various periodicals on these findings. 

R. W. 


BOOK NOTICES (i) 

General 

Isrituio Di sruni romajsti. Le scieme fisiche e hiologiche in Roma e nel Lazio. VIII, 
377 » 5 XXXII Tavole, Roma, 1933-XI, Casa editrice lyconardo da Vinci, 

In the preface to this excellent work on the Physical and Biological Sciences in Rome 
and in Tatium, Prof. Federico Miiyi,0SE;viCH informs us that the idea of this publica¬ 
tion is due to himself, and that he subsequently undertook the execution under the 
auspices of the Institute of Roman Studies. 

The chief object of this work is to trace a picture of the physical and biological en¬ 
vironment in which Rome came into being and subsequently developed that marvellous 
civilisation which was to radiate throughout the world. An acquaintance with this 
environment does not mean merely the satisfaction of a simple curiosity, in itself 
legitimate; it is absolutely essential for comprehension of the historical development 
of Rome, first in regard to natural conditions, and then in these conditions as modified 
by the ordinary activities or the purposeful labour of man. In other words it is essen¬ 
tial to be at one and the same time acquainted with the geography of the region studied, 
its climatology, hydrography, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and anthropology. 

An examination of the contents of this work will confirm this truth. All these 
branches of science are there to be found, each in turn treated by a specialist of 
high standing. First comes a study by Prof. Almagia on the Geography of Latium\ 


(i) ITader this hea<3iijLg are jbaduded short synopses of books received for review. 
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then a rapid but comprehensive survey of the factors determining the Climate of Rome 
by Prof. Ereddv. After a study on the Hydrography of Latium by Eng. Frosini, 
Eng. Ci/ERici, a profound student of the geological formation of Eatitim which he has 
studied ill full detail for about fifty years, contributes a highly stimulating survey of the 
Geology and Paleontology in Rome and in Latium, in which he summarises the views 
of the various geologists who have studied the district, bringing out the character¬ 
istics of the best known of these. A logical sequence to this general geological survey 
is Agricultural Geology of Latium on which subject, Prof. Dr AngeeiS, a pioneer 
among students, gives a well documented study. The same author also deals with Building 
Materials in Rome and in Latium after which Professor MieeosEVICH describes the 
Minerals and Mines of Latium and a profound study oithfi. Anthropology of Latium is 
contributed by Ptof. SBRGI. 

Einiits of space unfortunately prevent us from describing the contents of the other 
chapters of this work which deserve fuller mention; it may be stated merely that they 
contain notes on Botany, Zoology, (including interesting details on malaria), Medicine, 
Astronomy, Seismology, Physical and Mathematical Sciences. 

The various chapters of this book make extremely arresting reading tliroughout. 
They are packed with documentary and bibliographical details of interest and are 
effectively illustrated by fine plates and designs inserted in the text. The reader 
cannot fail to realise that the work has fully achieved its purpose and will feel 
gratitude to all those who have contributed to this remarkable and instructive 
publication. 

T. B. 


Cereals. 

Sl'RiiyCiXTC D., Mikvophotographischer Atlas der Zcrealien, einschliessUck Hirsen und 
Buchweizen, sowie der wichtigsten Legiminose, 12 p. 71 Tafeln niit 284 Fig. Berlin 1932, 
Sonderausgabe 10 der Zeitschrift fUr das gesamte Getveide-^ und Muhlewesen, 

This microphotograpliic atlas wlricli it is proposed to complete at a later date is 
devoted exclusively to cereals (including millets, buckwheat and similar plants) and 
to the principal leguminous plants. By means of 71 plates, there are reproduced 284 
microphotographs of preparations which will serve as material for comparative studies 
for all concerned with the analysis and inspection of food stuffs. 

In view of the difficulties in connection with the microscopic examination of vege¬ 
table food stuffs, the author is undoubtedly to be congratulated on the execution and 
exceedingly careful reproduction of these excellent microphotographs, whicli will be 
useful not only to students at the outset of their studies but also to experts, since micro¬ 
photography, as compared with drawhig, luis the inestimable advantage of objectivity. 
The aiithor has been at some pains to give prominence to certain essential characteristics 
of the objects represented. The illustrations are in themselves so eloquent that it 
has been possible to dispense with explanatory text. He adds however a very 
valuable and exiict description of the methods followed in obtaining the microscopic 
preparations and also of the photographic technique employed. 

N. V. G. 

P. BeankENBXTRG, Der Reis, Bine wirtschaftsgeographischa Uniersuckung. Berlin 
1933, Paul Funk, 292 p., 44 cartes, 23 illustrations. 

This book on rice consists of two parts, one under the heading general, in which 
the author ,deals with the botany, the countries of origin, the history, the growing and 
uses of rice, the other devoted to rice in world economy. 
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Tile first part is very incomplete and it is evident that the author has not made 
his investigations on the spot, that is to say, in one of the principal rice growing districts. 
Thus, to quote only two examples, he seems to ignore the significance and great 
importance of the different kinds of rice. The history of the discovery of vitamines 
in the tissues of the husk of the grain of rice is inadequately understood. 

The second part, which is purely economic, is of greater value than the first. The 
author divides the rice producing countries into four categories: Asiatic cotmtries of 
exportation; Asiatic importing countries; non-Asiatic comitries producing on a large 
scale; other rice grooving coiuitries tlrrougliout the world. The book contains very 
instmctive plates and maps. The author has also attempted to give the reader an idea 
of the geographical, meteorological and pedological conditions obtaining in about tliirty 
rice growing districts and of the economic conditions of their inliabitants. It is obvious 
tloat the choice of sources of information was not always easy. The author, however 
has done his best to consult the most recent publications. 

W. B, 


Oenology. 

KelUvwivtschaft, Dritte vertnehrte und verbesserte Auflage, 132, p., 94 Fig., Wien 
i933> Scholle-Verlag, Babebenrgerstrasse 5. 

This is a manual of wine making for the use of vine growers, wine makers, etc. The 
third edition, in clear and simple language, is the production of the Committee of 
FJxperts in wine making in Lower Austria, in collaboration with the expert setviccvS 
of the Chamber of Agricullnre, prepared from the point of view of practical reqummeiits. 

Not even the best grapes can yield a quality production unless the process of uiaiiii- 
facturing and the methods of preparing the wine are perfect. The correct treatment 
enhances its reputation and consequently the possibilities of sale at home and abroad. 
Thus it is in the interests not only of the vine grower but also of national economy. 
That is why the diffusion of knowledge on the subject as attempted in this book is 
of vital interest. 

Besides the art of wine making and wine handling there is a description of how 
beverages for home consumption are prepared and the uses to which by-products 
and residues may be put. The manual closes with a sketch of the trade usage 
followed for designation of wines and a summary of Austrian legislation relating to 
wines. 

N. V. G. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

General. 

HANDiyiNGAR Landxbruksveckan ar IQ32. Utgiviia av Laiicltbruksvec- 
kans vStyrelse. Stockholm, A.-B. Nordiska Bokliandelii, [1932] 356 p. 

[Report of the Fanning week, 1932]. 

KASSEI,. LaNDWIRXSCHARXSKAMMER EUR DEN REGIERUNGSBKZIRK KASSEIv. 
Jahresbericht fllrdasKalenderjahr 1932. Kassel, Weber &Weideiiieyer, [1933]. 9 ^^ P- 

Parma. Cattedra ambueanxe di agricoexura. Commissione provinciaee 
PER EA PROPAGANDA (^RVNARTA. L'agricoltura panucBse iiel decennale, 3,922-1932. 
Panua, Godi, 1932. 180 p. 

SociEtil AGRtcoEA IXAEO-SOMAEA. Genova. Aiiiiali. XI. Aiitio di lavoro 1931, 
Genova, Obeiti, 1932. 166 p. 

SouxH-BasXERN AGIUCUEXURAE COEEEGE. Wye, KENT. The journal. No. 30. 
July 1932. [London, Headley 1932], 27.^1 p. (University of London. County Council 
of Kent and Surrey). 


Soil Science. 

Magyar KirAeysAg, FOEDMtvEi^^sucYi musiszxErium. iJjabb tanulnianyok 
az ontoz^srdl. Budapest, Stadium Saitovallalat, 1933. xxviii, 539 p. (Kiadvanyai, 
I. Sz. 1933). 

[New studies on irrigation]. 

ScuRXi, F. vStudio chimico-agrario dei terreni italiani. Piemonte. Torino, Loggia, 
1932. 4 volmni (R. Stazione clximico-agraria sperimentale di Torino), v, i. II Pinero- 
lese; v. 2. II Saluzzese ; v. 3, II Torinese; v. 4. II Vercellese. 


Botany. 

SociEDADE BroXERIANa. Bolethn. PubHca9ao do Institiito botanico da Uiiiver- 
sidade de Coimbra. Vol. VII (II Serie). Coimbra, Imprensa da Universidade, 1931. 
355 p. 
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Plant Protection. 

Roncoroni, Coiioscere PiiivSetto. Varese, Tip. arcivescovile delTAddolorata, 
1933. p. (Consorzio obbligatorio provinciale per la lotta contro il maggiolinc 
e la processionaria del piiio tiella provincia di Varese). 


General Agronomy and Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Garcia Saigas, J. Plaiitas forrajeras cultivadas o de posible cultivo en Gua¬ 
temala. Guatemala, C. A. 1932. 211 p. (Ministerio de agricultura. Bireccioii general 
de agricultura). 

Mbrkenschi^ager, F. und M. Kbinkowski. Pflaiizliche Kons'^itutionslehre, 
Berlin, Parey, 1933. 74 p. 

Robbins, W. and F.Ramabey. Plants useful to man. Philadelphia, Blakiston 
[C1933]. vn, 428 p, 

Stbtten, D, Von. Der Maisbau in Deutschland unter besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung des Kdmemaaisbaus, Berlin, Parey, 1933. 44 P* 


Horticulture, 

Becker, J., Handbuch der Fmdhrung der gartnerischen Kulturpiianzeii 
einschliesslich der Heil- und Gewurzpflanzen. Berlin, Parey, 1933. vil, 574 p. 


Fruits. 

Rava, C. Manuale di frutticultura pratica : pero, melo, pesco, albicocco,. 
ciliegio, susino. Torino, Chiantore, [1933]. xvi, 195 p. 

TrbnkIvB, R. und B. Phxeippi. Neuzeitlicher Pfirsichbau fur den Brwerb und 
im Hausgaiten. Frankfurt (Oder), Trowitzsch, [1932]. 126 p. 


Masera, O., Ba cultura del pero in Sicilia, Palermo, Industrie riunite editoriali 
siciliane, 1932. 225 p. (Consorzio regionale per rincremento della frutticoltura in 
Sicilia. Quademi, n. 13). 


Forestry. 

Fink, F, W., Die Organisation der preussischen Staatsforstverwaltung in ihrer 
geschichtHchen !^twicklung. Hannover, Schaper, 1933, 150 p. 
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Sburi^an. D. a. Holzproduktion, Holzindustrie und Plolzl^andel voii Runia* 
nien. Hennannstadt (Sibiu), Kraft & Drotleff, 1933. 180 p. 


Wiedemann, B. Die Rotbuche 1931. Hannover, Scliapei, 1932, 2 v, (Sonde- 
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CasteI/EO Carrei^as, S., La scleccion y los bucnos reprodiictores, base princi¬ 
pal del exito en avicultura. [Arenys de Mar (Barcelona)], Bscuela oficial y supeiior 
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National iwe stock marketing association. Chicago. Tliird Annual report. 
March 22-23, i 933 - 1 - b. e., [1933]. 34 P- 
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EDITORIAL 


Drought. 

The serious effects of the drought that has this season prevailed in a large 
number of the agricultural countries of the Northern Hemisphere have given a 
fresh impetus to the control methods designed to safeguard the various crops 
and the very existence of numbers of farm animals. 

Passing through the regions affected, the observer cannot fail to notice the 
inadequacy of the means in use on the farms for combatting the drought, and the 
almost complete absence of plant adapted for the transport and distribution of 
water. 

This situation cannot be attributed to the crisis. It is noticeable in a number 
of regions which are highly cultivated, and more especially in grassland districts, 
and indicates rather a regrettable resignation to the effects of a visitation against 
which due precautions should have been taken. 

In these cases the absence of plant is the most marked feature. It would 
seem as though among manufacturers or engineers there had been no conception 
of the importance for the farming processes of the installation of practical and 
economical types of water containers, pumps, piping, and apparatus for spray 
irrigation. 

The problem of irrigation works in the full sense, doubtless, needs for its 
solution the application of large capital and also considerable time, but this is 
not the case with simple spray irrigation, the extension of which from ordinary 
gardening to field cultivation ought to be at the present day an accomplished fact. 

For certain manufactures such as that of conduits, etc. the extension of spi'ay 
irrigation to large scale cultivation would provide important outlets, and it is a 
matter of surprise that the metallurgical industries and the manufacturers of 
rubber goods have not fully realised the great interest of the question. 

The attention of the classes concerned may accordingly be called to the pro¬ 
blem of drought control. It is a problem which demands in the first instance a 
serious and immediate effort on the part of the manufacturers of farming requi¬ 
sites. 

Prof. Gejorges Ray, 


^ ingi. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Agricultural Research in British India (i). 

The experiment stations and other organisations concerned with the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture in British India are governed and maintained by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for India, the Agricultural Departments of the various States 
and Provinces of India, and official or private associations such as the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, the Indian Tea Association and the United Planters' 
Association of Southern India. 

I. — iMPKRiAn CotJNCin OF AoRicur^TURAn Research. 

Each provincial Department of Agriculture is, as a result of its situation and 
its various sections of Agricultural Chemistry, Botany, Entomology, Mycology, 
Horticulture and Agricultural Engineering, in the best position to be able to 
suggest methods of propaganda and agricultural improvement which are suitable 
for the province and to give them effect. But the need for coordination in the 
research work and propaganda undertaken by these different Departments 
became apparent and the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was formed 
to act as a centre for coordination. The Imperial Council began its activities in 
1929 and has its headquarters at New Delhi. 

It consists of an Advisory Board- and a Governing Body. 

The Advisory Board is made up of the directors of the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture and Animal Husbandry of all the provinces of India and of such of the 
Indian States as desire to take part, of representatives of the Universities of India, 
of the Cooperative Societies and the Indian Central Cotton Committee and of 
various other persons. 

The Governing Body is composed of the Directors of Agriculture of all the 
Provinces, 3 representatives of the Indian legislature, 2 representatives of Com¬ 
merce and 2 members elected by the Advisory Board. The President is the mem¬ 
ber of the Council of the Governor General who holds the portfolio of Agriculture. 

The Advisory Board presents proposals to the Governing Body, which has 
the right to accept or reject them. The Board also has the responsibility for the 
disposal of the funds of the Council, which consist of a grant and annual subsidies 
given by the Government of India or coming from other sources. 

With a view to widening its activities the Council has formed the following 
committees: Sugar Committee, Locust Committee, Fertilisers Committee, Rice 
Sub-Committee. 

(i) This article is a summary of the section on agricultural research in British India in the 
second edition of the monograph on Agricultural Research m the Tropics. The preparation of this 
second edition has been undertaken as result of encouragement given by Sir Bhupbndra Kara 
Mixra, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E-, High Commissioner for India in London, Delegate for British India 
on the Permanent Committee, during the last General Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, which showed the interest that has been taken in the first edition of the monograph. 
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One of the activities of the Council consists in collecting and distributing as 
widely as possible information regarding agricultural matters. This is done by 
the three following methods : (i) by procuring facilities for Indian experts to 
attend imperial or international conferences on agriculture and stock breeding ; 

(2) by financing imperial or international institutions for obtaining valuable infor¬ 
mation ; (3) by its' own publications, periodical or occasional. 

The periodical publications are AgriculUire and Livestock in India, the Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Science and the Indian Journal of Veterinary Science and 
Animal Husbandry. 

As a result of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research the W'ork carried 
out in the various Experiment Stations directed by the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture follows a single uniform j)lan. 

II. — Imperial Institute of Agricueturae Research, Pus a 

The Central Government of India,t hrough the Department of Agriculture for 
India, directs and finances the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research of Pusa. 

This Institute wms founded more than 25 years ago and has a world-wide 
reputation. It includes the following bureaux and sections : 

(1) Governing Bureau (6) Entomological Section 

(2) Agricultural Chemistry Section (7) Mycological Section 

(3) Agricultural Section (8) Animal Husbandry vSection 

(4) Botanical Section (9) vSugar Bureau 

(5) Bacteriological vSection 

The Imperial Institute of Pusa has under its direction the following sub-sta¬ 
tions : Kariial Farm, Bangalore P^arm, Wellington Farm and the Anand Creamery. 
These 4 farms are under the Animal Husbandry Section and are under the Impe¬ 
rial Dairy Expert; there is also the Coimbatore Sub-Station under the Sugar 
Bureau and directed by the Secretary of the Bureau. 

III. — Indian Centrae Cotton Committee. 

This Committee was formed in March 1921. The administrative council 
is made up as follows:— 

(1) President. 

(2) Representatives of the Departfiients of Agriculture of Madras, Bombay, 
Central Provinces and Burma. 

(3) Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

(4) Representatives of the Chambers of Commerce and the Associations. 

(5) Commercial representatives nominated by the provincial Govern¬ 
ments (Central Provinces, Madras, Punjab, Bengal). 

(6) Representative of the Cooperative Bank. 

(7) Representatives of the cotton industry. 

(8) Representatives of the Indian States (H^^derabad, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Rajputana and Central India). 

(9) Provincial and Eocal Cotton Committees. 


Tec. p In^l. 
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The Indian Central Cotton Committee comprises the following sub-committees: 

(а) Standing Finance Sub-Committee. 

(б) Agricultural Research Sub-Committee. 

(c) Research Students Selection Sub-Committee. 

(d) Provincial and Local Cotton Committees. 

The funds at the disposal of the Indian Central Cotton Committee must be 
employed for the improvement and development of the culture, marketing and 
manufacture of cotton in India. This end is achieved by the following two me¬ 
thods : (i) the Committee has taken under its own direction certain branches 

of the activities (e. g., the Technological Laboratory); (2) it gives grants to the 
Departments of Agriculture of the Provinces to enable them to undertake research 
on certain specific problems in connection with either agricultural research or the 
multiplication of improved cotton varieties. The research undertaken includes 
selection and hybridisation to obtain new improved strains of cotton, study of 
the life history of certain insect parasites and means of control, study of the phy¬ 
siological causes of boll dropping, and rotation systems, etc. 

Improved varieties are disseminated by encouraging the planting of those 
selected by the Departments of Agriculture. Schemes of research suggested by 
the Departments of Agriculture are presented by the Directors of Agriculture of 
the Provinces or Indian States, then must receive the approval of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of Agricultural Research before being finally sanctioned by the Central 
Cotton Committee. The Central Committee is kept informed of the progress of 
the research by annual reports presented by the various officials in charge. 

The Cotton Committee has under its jurisdiction 3 technical organisations: 
the Technological Laboratory, the Indore Institute of Plant Industry and the 
Ganganagar Farm. 

(a) Technological Laboratory, — This Laboratory is situated at Bombay 
and is intended for research on the value of cottons for spinning. 

(b) Indore Institute of Plant Industry, — This began work in 1924 as the 
Central Institute for Cotton Research. The scheme of activities includes 
the botanical study of cotton, and cotton physiology and genetics on the black 
soils of Central India- In order to make known the results obtained and to show 
growers how to obtain the same results, the Administration encourages growers 
to visit the Institute. 

The experiments carried out at Indore include also other plants such as 
groundnuts, sugar cane, and fodder plants suitable for growing on the black soils. 

(c) Ganganagar Farm, — The Farm is in the State of Bikaner. Work 
was begun in 1930 and aims at obtaining by selection and hybridisation improv¬ 
ed types of cotton, both Indian and American. Agricultural problems are also 
studied, such as rotations for cotton, increase of yield by culture, irrigation, etc. 

, IV- — Indian Tea Association. 

This Association supports an Experiment Station situated in the Bramaputra 
valley, about 16 miles from the Maga hills, near the village of Tocklai. There are 
5 laboratories, a tea factory and experimental fields. Annexed to it is also an 
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experimental garden situated at Barbhatta, i 34 niiles from Tocklai, The Tocklai 
Station is connected with the Tea Experimental Station of Godalur, the Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon and the '*Theeproefstation'" of Buitenzorg, Java. 

V. — United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

This Association maintains a scientific Department for each of the three 
plants cultivated by the members, namely, tea, rubber and coffee. 

The Tea Experiment Station is situated in theMilgiri District, in the Presi- 
dency of Madras, about 38 miles from Ootacamund ; it has a well-equipped labo¬ 
ratory, dwellings for the employes and an experimental field. The activities are 
similar to those of the Tocklai Station. 

The Rubber Experiment Station is in the vState of Travancore. It has a 
laboratory and an experimental field. 

Experiments on coffee are carried on at the Experiment Station of the State 

of Mysore, which is situated at Balehonnur. ^ ^ 

J, Lfgros. 

Acclimatisation Experiments with Wheat in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Wherever the white races have penetrated in the tropics the need for the 
wheat bread to which they are accustomed necessitates experiments in wheat 
growing on the part of the colonists. Where the experiments fail wheat or wheat 
flour must be imported in quantities increasing with the white population and 
as the natives acquire a taste for wheat bread. 

Thus wheat growing in the subtropics constitutes a problem of international 
interest, for the exporting as for the importing countries. 

The following experiments carried out by the writer at the State Agronomic 
Institute of Sao Paulo may therefore be of a certain interest also for other countries,. 

Before my experiments were begun in 1928, a comparative experiment 
with 8 different varieties had given the results showm in Table I. 


Tabee I. — Comparative trials with 8 -wheat varieties. 


Varieties 

Total crop per plot 
in kg 

Yield per hectare 
in kg 

Weight 

per 

hectolitre 
in kg 

Straw + Grain 

Grain 

Straw -f Grain 

Grain 

Baixo Bgypto. . . 

4.975 ± 0.195 

1.442 ± 0.079 

1906 ± 74 

552 ± 30 

74.0 

Barletta.j 

0.892 ± 0.022 

0.133 ± 0.008 

341 ± 8 

50 ± 3 

68.0 

Montes Clarus . . 

6.767 ± 0.183 

2-395 db 0.071 

2592 ± 70 

917 ± 27 

76.4 

Hindi. i 

6.192 ± 0.160 

1-525 ± 0.060 

2372 ± 61 

584 ± 22 

74-4 

Pnsa. I 

5.2S5 ± 0.209 

2.017 ± 0.078 

2001 i 80 

772 ± iS 

74.6 

Americano . . . . | 

5-483 ± 0.149 

0.783 ± 0,029 

2100 ± 73 

299 ± II 

72.6 

Polysu. 

6.525 ± 0.095 

1-217 ± 0.210 

2499 ± 36 

466 3;; 8 

73-6 

SeleccSo Herrmann ^ 

8.083 ± 0.265 

1-567 ± 0.063 

3093 ± loi' 

, 600 3;; 24 

76 0 


Thus it appears that the yield in grain per hectare varied between 50 and 
917 kg and that the early and drought resistant varieties such as the Montes 
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Clarus and Pusa gave the best yields. However, even a yield of 900 kg per 
hectare would not in Europe be considered adequate for profitable cnllivation, 
especially as in this experiment artificial fertilisers were applied*. 

In Brazil, on the other hand, a yield of 1000 kg per hectare is considered 
as very good, which is explained by the fact that in Sao Paulo wheat occupies 
the fields during the dry season and^ is in consequence an iiiteniiediate crop, 
costing little. The best time for sowing, according to local opinion, is from the 
last week in April to the first days of May. 

As it is required to increavSe the yield only by 10%, it seemed to me possible 
to attain this by selection and importation of the best varieties. 

Forty-seven samples imported to Rio de Janiero by the Brasilian hlinistry 
of Agriculture from Italy, France, Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria w^ere sowm on 
10 May 1929 in an experimental field near the Institute. Of these 47 \‘'arieties 
only 30 germinated, only 20 developed beyond the seedling stage, and of these 
about half reached maturit3^ 

The only variety that seemed to he of interest was the Hard Federation 786 
which came from Tunisia and was noticeable for the number and length of the 
ears. Its defects were the length of its growing period and the shortness of its straw^ 

The results of the stud}" of the varieties are given in Table II. 


Tabi^e II. — Characteristics of the varieties collected. 


Varieties 

Average 
leugtli 
of straw 

cm 

Average 
Icnglii 
of ears 

cm 

Average 
weight 
of ears 

gm 

Average 
weight of 
grains per ear 

gm 

Weight 
of 1000 grains 

m 

1 

Hard Federation. 

47 

9.4 

' 

1.4 

0.8 

40.6 

Hedba 176. 

87 

82 

2.2 

0.9 

41*5 

Waratali 804. 

51 

9-2 

1.2 

0.7 

37'2 

Pusa X Florence 3S6 , ♦ . . 

58 

7,8 

I 6 

1.2 

37*5 

Irakie. 

52 

8.x 

1.8 

1.2 : 

43.1 

Duri 808. 

64 

9-3 

2.2 

1.6 

49-3 

Florence X Aiirore 5S9 . . . . 

59 

8.3 

1-5 

I.O 

39.2 

Florence . 

60 

9.4 

1.8 

1-3 

45.0 

Pu.sa 52. 

55 

. 7-3 

2.2 

1-3 

37-5 

Barletta 52. 

4S 

11,1 

0.7 

0.3 

18.5 

Pusa local. 

74 

7.6 

■ 1-5 

1.2 

48.8 

Montes Clarus. ... 

76 

7 - 4 - 

.j:.4 

I.O 

51-3 • 


Parallel with these experiments selection of the two indigenous varieties, 
Pusa and Montes Clarus, was begun. The criteria chosen for selection in the 
field were the number of ears per plant, the length of straw and length of ear. 
Whole plants were lifted, 468 of Montes Clarus and 566 of Pusa, and studied 
in the laboratory to determine the following characteristics:— 

Humber of stems per plant - ^ Colour of ears 

Eength of straw Number of grains per plant 

Eehgth. of ear Weight of grain per plant 

Weight of ears Weight of 1000 grains. 
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The data obtained by this study were collected into tables and graphs and 
served for the calculation of certain correlations to determine what characleristic 
is most closely correlated with yield, and to verify whether the correlations 
established in Europe are also valid under tropical conditions. 

The conclusions to which these data led were as follows :— 

(1) • Montes Clarus is a more homogeneous variety than Pusa and bears 
a greater number of stems per plant; 

(2) There is a marked correlation between the total length of straw 
per plant and the 3deld of grain per plant; 

(3) Between the average length and the total length of straw there is a 
correlation only in the classes of plants having the same number of stems; the 
degree of this correlation decreases as the number of stems per plant increases ; 

(4) From,a co-mparison of the corresponding classes of the two varieties 
it appears that the Montes Clarus, although giving a higher total yield/is less 
productive if a single class only is considered. The superiority of the total 
yield of the Montes Clarus is therefore due to its higher number of stems which, 
from the point of view of yield, outweighs the deficit in grain caused by the 
empt}’’ spikelets. 

During the flowering period artificial crossings were made between the 
two varieties to obtain variations. The conclusions quoted above rencleied 
these hybrids particularly promising since the}^ should combine a high number 
of stems with full spikelets. 

During this period (1929), the weather was characterised by a heavy rainfall: 
in February there w^ere 600 mm of rain, and even dttring the following dr}' 
season there were light rains every week or fortnight. The conditions were 
therefore exceptionally favourable for wheat. 

During the following summer (December to May) I imported a number of 
wheat varieties from countries with a climate similar to Sao Paulo or where 
varieties which are early maturing and drought resistant are grown. 

The following is the list;— 


Perth (Western Australia). 7 

Tel-Aviv, (Palestine).-. 7 

Leningrad (U. S. S. R.). 6 

Pusa (India).^.10 

Tunisia.-. 3 

Bessarabia. 3 

Queensland (North East Aastralia) 22 

Khartoum (>Sudan). 4 

Washington (United States). . . . • • * ; 35 


I should like to take this opportunity, of again thanking the many agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations for their kind collaboration. 

In the following period comparative tests of the imported, varieties were 
undertaken and a study of the descendants of the selected strains. The variety 
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trials were arranged in rows with 6 replications. In the progeny tests the diffe¬ 
rent categories were separated according to the number of stems per plant to 
determine which is preferable for selection. The replications varied in this 
experiment from i to 8, according to the amount of seed available in each 
category. Seeding was carried out in accordance with local custom during the 
last week in April and the first week in May. 

During the rainy season preceding the sowing the soil was enriched in 
humus by green manuring, and chemical fertilisers were also applied in consider¬ 
able amount. The experimental field was also prepared with great care. 

Two weeks after planting the first rain fell and was followed by good germ¬ 
ination of almost all varieties. But the following period was a complete drought 
and totally destroyed the plants. The most resistant were the x\ustralian varie¬ 
ties, but they also finally succombed. Excepting in places where the subterranean 
water is close to the surface or artificial irrigation allowed a mediocre develop¬ 
ment, the wheat perished throughout the State of S§o Paulo wherever it was 
sown on a more or less large scale. 

This failure seemed to me an irrefutable proof that wheat growing is impos¬ 
sible in Sao Paulo with the methods practised hitherto. I therefore determined 
to study again the problem of the exact time to sow and to make a trial of 
rust-resistant varieties during the rainy season. 

In regard to this latter question the data of Hurd-Carrer on the resistance 
of wheat to heat were compared with the meteorological data to determine 
whether the ill effect of the rainy season is due to the high temperatures or 
to overabundant moisture. 

Tables III to VI require no comment. 

It should be noted however that in the experiments of Hurd-Carrer the 
temperatures were maintained constant, whereas in Table V the temperatures 
are the averages and maxima. 

Tables II and III (Hurd-Carrer) should also be compared as regards 
the height of the variety Hard Federation (47 cm as compared with 65 cm 
at 25-300). 


Tabue III, — Data of Hurd-Carrer. 


Condition of plants 

Varieties 

Temperature 

Approximate 
height 
of plants 
cm 

Group i: Very strong. Develop- 

Hard Federation 

12-18®c 

130 

meat normal. 

» » 

20-250 

105 

Group 2: Medium growth. Devel- 

Harvest Queen 

12-180 

125 

opment irregular. 

Harvest Queen 

20-250 

95 , 

Group 3: Development interrupt¬ 

Turkey 

12-180 

85 

ed, ears sterile. 

Hard Federation 

25-300 

65 

Group 4: Development quickly in¬ 

Turkey 

20-250 

65 

terrupted . . ► , .. 

Harvest Queen 

25-300 

45 


Turkey 

25-300 

30 













Tabi,:^ IV. — Days of rain at Caw/pinas. 



XII. 
















Tabi,]^ V. — Total mo7vthly rainfall at Campinas {in millimetres). 
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168.0 171.3 141.4 411.6 191.1 149.0 117.7 232.5 257.3 443.0 90.5 — 124.7 












l'ABr^:^ATJ VI. — Monthly iemperaiures at Campinas: (a) niean — (b) maxima {in degrees C). 
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On the basis of these facts I consider that the cultivation of earl3^-maturing„ 
varieties with a growing period of 100 days, such as, for example, the varieties 
imported from Queensland, should still be possible if sown in mid-August; 
harvesting would take place during the first days of December. ^ 

It is true that the December rains might constitute a serious difficult^^ for 
the harvest, but as the average rainfall for the month is ii da^^s, the use of 
reaper-binders should ensure success, particularly^ as the rapid evaporation allows 
of work in the fields even the day- following rain. In any case this is only a 
secondary question in the cultivation problem. 

For the study^ of this question 6 plots in chessboard arrangement were sown 
each week from ii August to 9 September. The wheat germinated well and 
developed normally, as showm in the accompanying photograph. 


r 



Wheat growini» on the experimental field. 


The first and second series were harvested on 18 November in a state of 
complete maturity, ‘the third on 24 November and the fourth on i December, 
The,fifth was not harvested for administrative reasons. 

In comparison with Table I the total crop (straw + grain) is seen to be 
increased by over 100 % and the grain by over 50 % in relation to the variety 
Pusa which was used in this experiment. This is not the highest yielding variety 
and it would undoubtedly be possible to increase the crop still further by using 
better varieties. 

It may be concluded from this preliminary experiment that temperature,* 
within given limits, has no pronounced influence on the development of wheat 
and that, in consequence, spring (August) sowing is preferable to winter (May) 
sowing. 

In this experiment the weather proved to be in accordance with the meteoro¬ 
logical forecasts as the first summer rain fell during the second w^eek in December,, 
after the end of the harvest. 

The imported varieties were sown also in pots to allow of observations on 
the earliness of maturity and the resistance to rust. The Australian varieties- 
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were found extremely early, surpassing by 7 days the indigenous varieties. The 
varieties Nos. 61 and 82 were completely rust resistant and promise to be of 
use for, cross-breeding. 

Itls of interest to note that the hard wheat varieties (Nos. 64, 68, 92) have 
longer stems than the soft wheats, which may be an indication of their adaptation 
to local conditions. 

The increase in gluten content of the imported varieties in the new^ condi¬ 
tions is also worthy of note. If the quantity of the crop is reduced, the quality 
of the flour is enhanced. 

Conclusions. — From the experiments carried out on indigenous and imported 
varieties, as also on the climatic conditions of Sao Paulo, it would appear 
that for wheat growing to be profitable varieties should be used that are earl}^ 
maturing and resistant to rust and drought. The seed should be sown in mid- 
August for harvest at the beginning of December. 

Dr. Edgar Taschdjian. 

Publications consulted : 

1) Relatorio annual da Secgao de Agronomia do Institute xlgronomico do Estado de 

Sao Paulo (1927). Inedit. 

2) Hurd-Carrer, Relation of leaf acidity to vigor in wheat grown at different 

temperatures. - Journal of Agncultuval Research, Vol. 39, No. 5. 


MISCEfXANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

HaiTv. — It has now been proved that hail forms exclusively in large clouds of 
the cumulo-nimbtis type which are characteiistic of spring showers and vSummer 
storms, and are often grey with a copper tint when hail is about to fall. The base 
of the clouds may be between 700 and 1200 metres only above the ground, wliile 
the summit, which is often anvil-shaped, may reach 9000 to 10,000 m., so that they 
are formed of liquid water below and ice crystals above. Thus within these clouds 
there are very violent ascending and descending air currents, which may reach a 
velocity of 100 to 150 km per hour. 

The ascending currents carr^^ with them droplets' of water which remain in a 
state of superfusion in the middle of the cloud and tliere split * up liberating elec¬ 
tricity. Any droplets which reach ^e top of the cloud come in contact with the 
crystals of ice and themselves immediately become frozen into sleet which forms the 
kernels of hailstones. The hailstones then begin to fall, but very slowly owing to 
the resistance offered by the ascending air currents, the maximum speed of which 
is reached at an altitude of about 4000 metres. During this slow fall the hailstones 
increase continuously in volume by contact with the droplets of water in superfusion. 

If the ascending current is rapid (as is the case in very moist, super-heated air 
close to the groimd), the droplets of water are split up in great numbers, producing 
much electricity, and the hailstones remain for a long time in the superfused mass 
and become very large. The electric manifestations are then intense and the hail 
storms disastrous. 
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With ail ascending current of moderate velocity (air moist but not super-heated) 
the phenomena are of less importance. 

With a slowly ascending current (air neither moist nor hot) the storm is slight and 
the hailstones are small and reach the ground more or less melted. ^ 

The formation of storms and of hail thus depends on the strength of the ascend¬ 
ing currents. These theories explain well the origin of hail but leave unexplained 
the detail of what takes place within the cimiulo-nimbus cloud, wliich is not yet 
known. The systematic study of these clouds remains to be undertaken but it 
is definitely proved that the so-called hail preventing rockets, which rarely exceed 
1000 111. in height, are incapable of acting effectively on cloud masses of several hun¬ 
dreds of cubic kilometres, containing in suspension tons of ice and water in superfu¬ 
sion. The fact therefore cannot be disguised that the present means of hail control 
are powerless either to convert hailstones into rain or to prevent them from falling, 
so that for the farmer the only wise course is to resort to insurance against hail. 

But for this official help is necessary, and all the more as in recent years, in France 
for example, the damage caused by hail has been enormous (over 420 milion francs' 
worth in 1927 and over 340 million in 192S) and has thus claimed the attention of Par¬ 
liament, which, happily, has shown a practical interest in hail insurance. 

- Unfortunately the exact distribution of hail storms in France is not yet known, 
and the insurance premiums will be able to be based on accurate scientific data only 
when each commune has a voluntary correspondent of the National Meteorological Office 
who will report on the hail storms occurring in his commune, for had is essentially a 
phenomenon of local nature. 

In view of the inaccuracy of our knowledge of what takes place within the cumu¬ 
lo-nimbus and the inadequate system of hail observation posts, the French National 
Crop Protection Teague has recently created a Committee for Had Studies, which is 
formed of scientists studying the phenomena of hail, farmers who suffer from the 
effects of hail, insurance companies desirous of obtaining certain bases for establish¬ 
ing their policies and promoters of had protection organisations. 

This Committee has formed a certain number of Commissions, the more im¬ 
portant of which study : — the upper atmosphere (soundings in cumulo-nimbus clouds) 

- atmospheric electricity (its rdle in hail formation and in the location of hail storms) 

- statistics (of regional frequency of had) - the physiological effects of hail. It is to 
be hoped that the Committee wdl soon receive from the pubHc authorities the necessary 
financial' and other indispensable means to enable it to carry out effectively the useful 
work it has undertaken, (Joseph Sanson, Ta grele, La Vie agricole et rurale, Paris 
193^, n, 34, p. 125-127, 2 tabl.). 

T. B. 


Soil Science. 

NAtmE OE THE onoANic NITROGEN coMPOtTNDvS OP XHE SOU,. A series of im¬ 
portant studies on this subject have been carried out at the Rothamsted Eaqperhnen- 
tal Station by R. P. Hobson and H. J. Page and published in the Journal of Agri¬ 
cultural Science. Among the more recent and more particularly interesting of these 
studies are Nos. VII and VIII which concern respectively the humic" and "non 
humic " nitrogen of the sod. The summary of the results given in these two papers 
is quoted below. 

(A) Humic nitrogen (i). The nitrogen contained in purified preparations of 
humic acid obtain^ from Rothamsted soils cannot be eliminated by methods which 
would be expected , to remove simple nitrogenous impurities. 
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(2) The divStibutioti of the nitrogen in the products of hydrolysis of these 
preparations of huiidc acid by hydrochloric acid, as determined by the Van vSiykE 
method, is similar to that found in the hydrolysates of proteins. 

(3) A mixture of egg albumen and artificial humic acid from lignin resembles 
soil humic acid in regard to the effect of various methods of treatment on its nitro¬ 
gen content. In both cases, the greater part of the nitrogen is not removed by the 
action of proteoclastic enzymes. 

(4) The resultvS obtained are compatible with the hypothesis that soil humic 
acid containing nitrogen consists of a complex composed of non-nitrogenous humic 
acid and protein, and tliat the manner of association is more intimate than that 
involved in the formation of a colloidal “salt"’ by the mutual precipitation, in acid 
solution, of a negatively charged acidic colloid (humic acid) and positively charged 
protein on the bacic side of its iso-electric point. 

(B) Non-humic nitrogen. — (i) From an examination of the compounds remaining 
in solution when humic matter is removed from aUcaline extracts of Rothamsted soils 
by acidification, it is concluded that 30-40 % of the non-humic nitrogen is present in 
the form of peptides (proteoses, peptones and polypeptides), with 5 % of free amino 
nitrogen and 12 % of ammonia. The peptides are largely colloidal, and precipitated by 
basic lead acetate and by phosphotungstic acid. The remaining 40-50 % of the non- 
humic nitrogen is mainly precipitated by basic lead acetate and is mainly non-basie. 

(2) The non-humic nitrogen compounds are thought to be incorporated in the 
humic-clay gel so that for the most part they go into solution only in solvents which 
dissolve the humic matter. 

(R. P. Hobson & H. J. Pace. — Studies on the carbon and nitrogen cycles in 
the soil: VII. The nature of the organic nitrogen compoimds of the soil Humic " 
Nitrogen. The Journal of Agricultural Science, London, 1932, Vol. XXII, Part. 3, 
p. 4c)7-5i5-Vin, « Non-humic» Nitrogen. Ibid, p. 516-526). 

Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

Hygroscopicity of CHEMICAL FERXiEisERS ANP ixs EFFECTS. — It is a recognis¬ 
ed fact that it is important to spread fertilisers as regularly as possible to ensure 
the full success of the crops and that it is as necessary to distribute fertilisers well 
as it is to distribute seed well. A fertiliser can be distributed well only if it is dry 
and powdery. The quality of the spreader machine is certainly also important, more 
particularly in regard to its regulation, but the chief essential is that the fertiliser 
should be neither glutinous nor lumpy. In short, the satisfactory spreading of a 
fertiliser depends primarily on its physical qualities^ and to a large extent also on 
the degree of moisture in the air; tliat is, it is an inverse function of its Hygrosco- 
picity, or power of absorbing atmospheric moisture. 

All the soluble fertiliser salts are hygroscopic, but in degree varying according 
to their nature and to the way in which they are mixed to form'compound fertilisers. 
It is hygroscopicity which makes the salts and salt mixtures sticky and difficult to 
spread satisfactorily, then, if drought follows, the water absorbed is lost and they 
form into masses which it is impossible to spread. 

In a series of experiments MM. Lkngpen and Miehxex have studied the beha¬ 
viour of simple and compoimd fertilisers in relation to the humidity of the air. Ten 
grams of a salt or salt mixture were exposed to the air in a chamb^, the atmosphere 
of which was constantly renewed. Bach day (or twice a day in the case of appre¬ 
ciable variation) the variations in pressure, temperature and hygrometric degree were 
recorded, as also those in weight. 
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The results, which were presented at the last Congress of the Society of Indus¬ 
trial Chemistry, lead to the following conclusions : 

(1) All the soluble salts without exception are hygroscopic, but in very varying 
degree. A knowledge of the greater or lesser hygroscopicity of a salt or salt mixture 
is useful in showing the conditions for satisfactory storage and spreading, 

(2) Certain salts which alone are only slightly hygroscopic acquire high hy¬ 
groscopicity when mixed ; such is the case with urea, ammonium sulphate, super¬ 
phosphate, potassium chloride and sodium nitrate. A mixture consisting of 10 parts 
of NaN03, 10 of ammonium sulphate, 60 of super and 20 of KCl absorbs about 30 % 
of water, whereas individually these salts absorb respectively 7, 0.5, 2.5 3.5 % of wa¬ 
ter. In this case it would appear that the increased hygroscopicity is due inainh^ 
to the potassium chloride. 

This behaviour of mixed salts is of great practical importance in view of the increas¬ 
ing use of compound fertilisers. 

(3) Granulation and the addition of an insoluble body (calcium carbonate or 
precipitated phosphate) seem to increase the resistance of salts and salt mixtures to 
hygroscopicity and lump-forming, which fact is of considerable importance for the 
compound fertiliser industry. 

With grains not exceeding 3 mm. it is possible to obtain satisfactory spreading 
and to avoid the drawbacks of hygroscopicity. 

The following Table summarises the facts relating to the hygroscopicity of the 
principle fertilisers. 


Fertiliser 

Absorption of water at different 
hygroiuetric degrees of tbe air 

Superphosphate . . . 

Below 83<5 absorbs little water 

Above 83^^ may absorb 2.5 % 

Ammonium sulphate . 

Absorbs little water even above 83° 

Sodium nitrate . . . 

Between 77 and absorbs i % 

Between 80 and 83® absorbs 1.5 % 

Above 83® absorbs up to 7 % in 4 days 

Granulated, same behaviour but maximum absorption only 4 % 

Calcium nitrate . . . 

; Very hygroscopic, absorbs even below 75® 

Between 75 and 80° absorbs 1.5 % in 24 hours 

Between 83 and 91^^ absorbs up to 6 % per day 

Sylvinite. 

Between 80 and 830 absorbs 1.5 % 

Between 83 and 91® absorbs 6 % 

Potassium chloride * 

Between 83 and 91® absorbs 3.5 % 

Pota2ote (Chloride of 
potassium and am¬ 
monium). 

Resistant; absorbs appreciably only above 83*^ 

Asnmonitre (Sulpho- 
nitrate of lime and 
ammonium). 

Between So and 83° absorbs 2 to 3 % per 24 hours 

Between 83 and 91° absorbs 3 to 4 % per 24 hours 


(Jean DE OlBON, La Vie agricde ep rurak, Paris, 1933, 35, p. 135-136). 

T- B. 









Crops of Temperate Countries. 

PKRMKABIIvlTY OF THK KNVFI,OPFvS OF PEAS AND WHEAT GRAINS AND THE SUCTION 
FORCE WITHIN THE SEEDS. [Revue generale des Sciences ptives et apbliquees, ly. B., J. 
Kisser and H. Schmid, 15 March 1933). — The permeability of the envelope of vseeds 
plays an,important part in the phenomena of germination. There is a direct correla¬ 
tion between the specific weight of the seeds and the total quantity of water absorbed. 
The speed of swelling, on the other hand, is inversely related to the size of the seed. The 
swelling of the envelope of the pea i.s practically completed svithin a few hours. Absorp¬ 
tion of water by Triticum grains is much slower tlian in Pisuni, which is explained by the 
higher content in starch and lower in albuminoids. In vSpite of the differences in the 
processes of swelling in Triticum and Pisum, the writers have not been able to draw' any 
definite conclusions with regard to the resistance of the seed envelopes to filtration. 
They determined the relative permeability to water by utilising the envelopes as diffu¬ 
sion membranes in special apparatus, and found that it is 10 to 12 times higher in Pisim 
than in Triticum; peas show^ no polar pemieability whereas this is very marked in Tri- 
ikimi. Detennination of the force of suction wdthin the seeds showed tliat they vary 
about 1000 atmospheres. The values found for peas reveal special characteristics 
>of the different varieties, which are so marked tliat they allow of dislingnishing not 
•only the different varieties but also the products of hybridisation. 

D. K. 

SxTi.PHURic ACID tbkatmenT OF SUGAR BEET SEED. — Experiments carried out at 
the Cambridge (England) vSehool of Agriculture in 1931 and 1932 have .shown that treat¬ 
ment of sugar beet .seed with sulphuric acid is definitely beneficial, resulting in an increase 
of 8 % in the crop. Any additional expense is more than covered by the value of the 
extra yield of tops alone. 

[The Journal of the Ministry of AgricuUiwe, lyOiidon, February 1933, No. ii). 

G. S. 

Extension of wheat growing in North America. — The colonists seeking 
land to purcliase in North America during last century found themselves obliged to push 
further and further west and carried wheat cultivation with them. The extension of 
wheat ‘growing over vast areas of the Great Plains was facilitated by the invention of 
new machinery making possible cultivation on a large scale with little labour. It took 
still further development as the value of the liard wheat produced in the Great Plains 
area came to be recognised by the milling industry. When other crops began to compete 
wdth grain, wheat growing was carried further towards the north and north-west. 

The continual extension of wheat growing into new regions is rendered possible 
primarily as a result of the creation of new varieties. In 1900 A. CareETON established 
the varietal characteristics necessary for successful wheat growing in the different re¬ 
gions of the United States and Canada. On the basis of his work Anierican plant breeders 
have created varieties that are early maturing, resistant to cold and to rust. 

Thus it has been possible to extend the growing of autumn wheat to more northern 
regions, replacing the less profitable spring wheats. In 40 years autumn wheat has 
been carried 250 km further north. Spring wheat, in its turn, has also been carried fur¬ 
ther north by the creation of earlier varieties. The early varieties moreover considerably 
reduce the risks of short wheat culture in districts liable to early rust and drought* 

No new wheat variety has made the rapid progress achieved by Marquis wheat. 
^ ^915, 6 years after its appearance in Canada, it had covered 90% of the area planted 
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with spring wheat, in addition to a new zone 300 kni in width further towards the north. 
In 1926 the new Garnet variety entered into competition, this variety ripening 5-7 days 
earlier than the Marquis and thus allowing of cultivation 200 km still further north. 
Then in 1929 the Reward wheat made its appearance ; this is equal to Garnet in earliness 
of ripening while surpassing it in quality and in resistance to lodging. For resistance 
to black rust, which is of the greatest importance over vast zones of America, new varie¬ 
ties Imve been obtained from a cross between vulgave and T. durum. These 

are being multiplied in bulk and there is every reason to think that they will make the 
conquest of the spring wheat zones. 

A comparison of the limits of autumn wheat growing in Furope and America showvS 
that in America regions liaving an average temperatuie of 12^ in December. January and 
February still allow of wheat growing, whereas in Fnrope the limit is between and 5® C. 
Spring wheat is grown with lower July temperatures in Europe than in Ameiica. The 
northern limit of agriculture in Europe is about 1100 km further north than in America. 
The low summer temperatures corresponding to this extension towards the north are 
counterbalanced by a longer duration of the time free from frost; in fact, the extreme 
northern regions of spring wheat growing in America have 90 to 100 days without frost, 
as compared with no to 120 in the corresponding regions in Europe. 

(Harig G., WirtschaftUche und biologisclie Grimdlagen fiir die Verlageruug dei 
Weizenanbaugebiete in Nordamerika. — Kiihn -Arohiv, Berlin, 1932, Bd. 33, p. 123-192). 

*N. V. G. 

Anai<vsis of vifi,T) in OAi' VARumFS IN tHF XJjsuXFD SxaXi$s. — Since yield is 
a complex character, it seems advivSablc for the plant breeder to attempt to analyse it 
into its constituent parts and learn how these are inherited. A yield analysis of 20 
varieties of oats was made by R. E. Fore & C. M. Woodworth (Urbaiia) in order to de¬ 
termine the relations existing between yield and the yield comp9nents. Correlations 
were calculated between yield per plant and 12 characters iniiiKmcing yield siicii as : 
tillers per plant, panicles iier plant, yield per panicle, percent of stenlc spikeletvS, average 
seed weight, etc. It is believed that the relations found among the cluxracters studied 
are genetic in nature. Therefore, it would be expected that cliaracters closely correla¬ 
ted would exhibit a tendency to be inherited together. Between vsuch characters as 
number of panicles per plant and yield per panicle, a high positive cmrelation would 
be desirable. In this case, a high correlation would indicate that some varieties now 
in existence are high for both characters, and hence this particular combination' would 
not have to be produced by crossing. For certain characters, such as percent of sterile 
spikelets and number of panicles per plant, a high negative correlation would be desirable, 
as it would indicate that some varieties are low in sterility and high in number of 
panicles. 

Yield per plant shows a high correlation with only two characters : number of whorls 
per plant and number of branches per plant. Small but significant correlations were 
also found between yield per plant and number of panicles per plant and number of 
branches pe: whorl.' Other significant correlations found are the following : tillers per 
plant and panicles per plant, panicles per plant and whorls per plant, yield per 
panicle and percent of sterile spikelets, etc. Significant negative correlations were 
foxmd between e. g. the foILowmg characters: panicles per plant and yield per 
p^de, panide per plant and percent of sterile spikelets. 

From .the plant breeder's standpoint some of these correlations are of considerable 
interest. . 

{JdWml of the Ammcm Society of Agronomy, N.Y,, March 1933, p, 190). 

'' ' “ - ’ • N. G. 
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Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture. 

The Sago Pai,m in the Moehcca Islands. — The products of the sago pahii 
constitute the chief food of the inliahitants of the Moluccas. Thej^ take the place 
of rice, which is the staple food of most peoples in the Far Fast. 

Sago palms are found growing wild in most of the Molucca Islands, forming 
part of the marsh vegetation. The island of Ceram provides the greatCvSt quantity 
of sago palms. For the most part the people of these islands aie content with the 
easy exploitation of the forests, and it is rare to find plantations. 

The sago palms are various species of the genus MetYoxylon (M. sylvesfre, M. Rum- 
phii, M. Sagus, M. longispinum). When they have attained their full growth of about 
25 metres a large terminal infiorescence forms. The developing fruits consume the 
whole of the starch contained in the pith of the trunk. Thus the trunk becomes 
hollow and the tree soon dies. Numerous suckers form, however, at the base and the 
tree is soon replaced by several young palms. In this w^ay the number of wild sago 
palms does not diminish but tends rather to increase. 

New plantations of sago palms are made by simply planting the suckers in marshy 
soil. But not until 12 to 18 years after planting is the tree ready to be cut down for 
the collection of the sago. To test whether the stem is mature holes are made for 
taking samples of the pith. 

The harvesting of the sago is simple and requires little labour. First a space is 
cleared round the tree, which takes 20 minutes; then the felling of the tree requires 
40 minutes. The trunk is cut lengthways into two halves to obtain the sago. As 
it is necessary to avoid the drying of the x^ith it is usual to cut at one time only as 
much as can be worked in a day; for the same reason the exposed section is covered 
over with a roof of sago x)alm leaves. The fresh pith is pink, but later turns brownish. 
The pith is removed from the trunk, then groniid and pressed. The natives of the 
Moluccas have evolved a crusher which serves for the different operations. The mass 
thus obtained is then thoroughly kneaded in a basin, passed through a sieve, then 
left for one night to form into a fine powdery paste. The paste is then put into 
baskets from which the water is allowed to drip for a short time. All the basins, 
sieves and baskets used are made with materials obtained from the stem, leaves, etc, of 
the sago palm. The same applies to the baskets in which the meal is vSold. 

The writers of the first work quoted have calculated the costs and returns of the 
sago grower. They analysed the work required for the felling of the tree and for 
the preparation of the 22 baskets of sago which one tree yields. The results show a 
gain of 6 Dutch cents per hour of work. 

For consumption sago is used in two forms : a sort of broth (« papeda ») and saga 
loaves («sagolempcng »). The broth is taken hot or cold. The loaves are baked in 
small clay ovens and undergo no fermentation and keep indefinitely. 

Granulated sago is made only for local consumption. It keeps badly in the 
damp climate of the Moluccas and requires to be packed in airtight containers (e. g., 
mineral water bottles). 

The debris of the felled palms and the waste from making sago also contribute 
to the food of the natives, for the former are used to feed the edible larvae of a 
large beetle, Rhynchophorus f^rrugineus, and the latter form an excellent bed for 
growing edible fungi. 

* The leaves of the sago palm are the only roofing material used, and the dried 
petioles a/e vduable for building the walls of the houses. The sago baskets are also 
made with the leaves of this invaluable pahn. 
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This all shows what a large part is played by the sago pahn in these islands, 
supplying the food and the main building materials of the natives. Thus life is very 
simple in the Moluccas. Agriculture is practically unknown. The natives allow 
migrants from Boeton (Celebes) to fell the forest and cultivate mountain rice, ground¬ 
nuts or cassava, on the condition that before they leave the land they plant coconut 
palms, nutmegs, cloves or other fruit trees. 

Every two or three months the natives spend a week extracting sago from the 
pith; the rest of the time they collect nutmegs, coconuts or other fruits in the aban¬ 
doned fields and search for cassava and vegetables. In the afternoon they repair 
their fishing nets, for they fish only at night. Hunting of deer and wild boar en¬ 
riches the daily menu. 

Breeding of large stock is unknown. In the Christian villages there are pigs and 
in the Mohammedan villages goats. 

Sago thus forms the basis of the food of the people. The daily consumption 
of sago per head is 400 to 600 grams. It is often stated that it is an inadequate 
food and Prof. Donate has in fact demonstrated that the content of sago in albumin, 
fat, vitamins A, B and C, and salts is extremely lovr. The natives however give 
the impression of belonging to a strong and healthy race, with the exception of the 
inhabitants of a few small towns. The explanation is to be found in the presence 
of other sources of food, such as fish, which is abundant, and vegetables and Ccttmrium 
nuts which supply the necessary vitamins. 

(H. Di$into[ and T. SiSiTjoso, Producten van den Sagopalm. Landbomv, Buiten- 
zorg, 1932, 8ste jaargang, 3, p. 105-142, 22 fig. W. F. Donate, Enkele korteopmerk- 
ingen omtrent de voedingwaarde van sago. Ibid, p. 142-145). ^ 

Manuring of coconut raums in New Caueuonia. —- The coconut is one of 
the plants which benefits most obviouvsly from manuring. The mean annual production, 
for example, can be increased from 25 nuts to 40 or even 60 after a few yeais of 
fertilisation. Manure is required as soon as the first spathes and the first fruits 
appear. According to M. Define, the quantity of materials extracted each year from 
the soil by a plantation of 156 coconuts (covering an area of i hectare) is as foUows 
(in kilograms): 


Mineral substances 

Roots 

Ttunk 

Ueaves 

Fibre and 
Peduncles 

Spathes and 
Fruits fallen 
before 
maturity 

Total 

Sodium chloride • . . . 

0.093 

14.604 

21.403 

3.042 

20.051 

59 -X 93 

Potash salts ....... 

0.702 

51.480 

82,707 

16.931 

212.581 

364.401 

Calcium phosphate .... 

0.098 

3-369 

200.070 

4.714 

13-595 

221.836 

Calcium salts. 

0-3x7 

10.485 1 

92.149 

2.273 

53.266 

15S.490 

Magnesium salts. 

— 

— 

— 

2.074 


2.074 

vSilica . . . . '. 

0.035 

0-374 

24-362 

1-359 

6.3S3 

32*513 

Total . . . 

X -245 

1 

80.312 

420.691 

30-383 

306.876 

838.507 


These figures give accurate indications of the substances composing the coconut 
palm, but all these return to the soil except what is renloved In the kernel of the 
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nut. Tt is by the composition of the kernel tliat fertilisation must be guided. Accord¬ 
ing to the results of certain analyses the ash of the kernel is composed mainly of 
potassium chloride (45.84 %), phosphoric acid (20.33 %) and sodium chloride (13.04 %). 
The other components are of only secondary importance. Thus it appears that the 
coconut requires mainly potash; twice as much as is required of phosphoric acid and 
common salt, which are also necessary. In the lime-rich soils (emerged coral reefs) 
of parts of south and south-east New Caledonia potash is supplied in the form of chlo¬ 
ride ; potassiimi sulpliate is more suitable in .soils less rich in lime. Annual appli¬ 
cations of '150 to 200 kg of chloride or sulphate of potassium are given. Nitrogen 
may be supplied in the fonn of fish meal, poultry manure or calcium cyanamide (in 
soils poor in lime). The necessary phospliates aie given in fish meal or in Walpool 
guano (300 kg per palm). It is advisable to give a dressing of sea salt from time to 
time to coconut plantations far inland. 

An these fertilisers are relatively costly in New Caledonia, and it would appear 
that the most economical dressing would be 40 tons of famiyard manure to the hectare. 

(Ch. Jacques, Revue Agricole de la Nouvelle-Caledonie, November-December, 1932). 

J. L. 

Agricultural Engineering. 

The Combine Harvester and Wheat Production Costs in North America. 
With a view to studying the actual conditions of wheat production in America and 
their contribution to the prcvSeiit crisis, M. A. Huhni, of the Secretariat of the vSwiss 
Peasants, has made a thorough investigation of the use of the combine in North America, 
the results of wdiich are published in the Anwuairc agricole de la Suisse (Berne, 1933, 
Fasc. 4). The information on the co.nts of liarvesting and thrashing with the reaper- 
binder and separate thrasher indicate a rate of 21.50 francs per hectare. This signifies 
tliat ill spite of the low prices of the products, in certain conditions of semi-arid climate 
and wide areas, the combine liarvester still allows of a profit. This is one of the reasons 
why countries with inferior conditions of climate and extent are now in a state of crisis. 
The crisis is not temporary but is a fundamental matter which will continue so long 
as all the means offered by modem progress in technique are not utilised to the full. 

Vegetable CarburanTs. — in 1932 M. Charles Roux undertook for the Ministry 
of the French Colonies a study and experiments in connexion with African fuels and 
carburants of vegetable origin in French Bast and Equatorial Africa. As a result of his 
studies M. Roux has been able to prove that it is entirely possible to obtain solid, 
liquid and gaseous fuels and carburants by the use solely of the indigenous alcohol and 
oil yielding raw materials of plant origin which exist in large quantities in the natural 
state and are also capable of being produced in great bulk by cultivation. 

M. Roux and his collaborator, M. Eargnier, have tested nearly all the oleaginous 
seeds and nuts and found that all yield by carbonisation at low temperature a cmde 
petrol from which can be extracted by rectification and lefiming, light spirit, heavy 
spirit, lamp oil, gas oil and fuel oil, while the solid residue from carbonisation furnishes 
an excellent charcoal similar to wood charcoal. It was also found that with the usual 
technique a large quantity of ammonia is present in the residual liquids. The average 
yield per ton of the oeeds and nuts tested may be calculated as follows: 200-300 kg 
of charcoal, 200-300 litres of liquid fuels and carburants and 10-15 litres of ammonia. 

The industrial application of the results of these experiments may be predicted in the 
less accessible parts of Africa and would result in the products being more econom¬ 
ical in these zones than the imported products. 
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The testsS have shown the fuels and carburants to be identical with those obtained 
by similar treatment of oil or petrol. Industiially produced therefore they would 
be interchangeable with those of mineral origin. 

(Roux A. Ch., Les Combustibles et Carburants africains, Revue internationak des 
pwduifs coloniau%\ Paris, December 1932, and Le Genic Rural, Paris, June I 933 )- 

VENXilyAXiON OF CowSHFDS. — A number of comparative experiments carried 
out on the dairy farms supplying the city of Montreal, Canada, showed that the new 
modified system of King ventilation with a single chimney ensures better ventilation 
while reducing the covsts of installation by about a third as compared with the old King 
and Rutherford systems with many cliiiiineys. 

[Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, April I933, ^)- 

G. S. 

Animal Husbandry. 

Ivivestock Hygiene. 

Importance of “ Poeisan ” in Stock Breeding. — In the periodical cited below 
M. Jan Beck a describes the highly beneficial results given by ''polysan (colloidal 
magnesium hydrate) in some experiments carried out over a period of 6 years on fami 
animals in Czechoslovakia. Polysan stimulates physiological resistance in the organism, 
opposes acidiosis, causes rapid regeneration of the cells and checks the development 
of bacteria and pathogenic cells. . 

The use of polysan gave a new vigour to the animals and induced special resis¬ 
tance to the attack and development of certain divSeases, such as tubt^rculosivS, ric'kets, 
anthrax, etc. [Vistnih Ceskoslovenske Akademie ZcmSd^lske, Praha, 1933, bio. 4). 


Feeding and Feedstufis. 

Comparative Growth Promoting Vaeue of Various Protein Feeds. — In spite 
of the amount of research that has been carried out on this subject it is not yet possible 
to assign a definite characteristic coefficient to each of the protein feeds. 

F. FEiiRiNJ and Simone VaeEA ha ve taken up the question with a view to obtaining 
accurate information regarding the quality of the proteins contained imeach foodstuff. 
Young pigs weighing about 13 kg were used for the experiments and 18 different feeds. 

The test covered 5 periods of about a week, during which the rations contained 
always the same amount of nitrogen and were rich in glucides (i 50 calories approximately), 
salts and vitamins. The periods differed only in the nature of the nitrogen-containing 
elements : skim milk in the first and third periods and one of the substances under study 
in the second. 

Calculations were made of:— (i) the coeffi.cient of digestibility (N absorbed/N 
ingested x 100) — (2) coeffildent of retention (N retaxned/N absorbed x 100) — 
(3) coeffi,cient of practical utilisiation (N retained/N ingested x 100). 

The results obtained, expressed in tabular form, make it possible to draw a number 
of conclusions, the chief of which are as follows :— 

(1) The purchase and use of a protein feed for livestock must be based on the 
proportion of proteins that the organism is capable of utilising for the renewal of its 
tissues. Themtilisation of nitrogen may vary in th.‘ ratio of i to 3., 

(2) A mixture of skim milk and starch (e.g., cassava) supplemented by the 
necessary mineral substances and vitamins constitutes the optimum growing ration. 
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(3) Among protein feeds, the total albumins of milk and casein give the best 
results. Among the cereals, barley shows a marked superiority; wheat is mediocre. 
The proteins of wholemeal wheat flour (Graham meal) were found greatly .superior to 
those of more refined flours. The lower digestibility of Graham flour in comparison 
with refined flour, which is due to its higher content in inert substances, is far from 
counterbalancing the advantages conferred by the better utilisation of its proteins in 
the metabolism of the animal. The luxury flours have the lowest nutritive value. 

(/{) The proteins of the Leguniinoseae, as those of the cereals, show marked 
variations in the coefficients of utilisation and retention of the nitrogen. Those that 
are worthy of consideration are soya bean and groundnut meals, the proteins of which 
have an equal growth-promoting value to tho.se of wholemeal flour. 

[Comptes rendus de VAcadhnu des Sciences^ Paris 1933, tome 196, No. 4). 

G. S. 


ISiuTRiTiVB Vabue of PROTEINS OF TEGU 3 MIN 0 US SEEDS. — A number of feeding 
experiments carried out on rats by Prof. S. Bageioni (University of Rome) have shown 
that the lack of wheat protein may be corrected, qualitatively and quantitatively, by 
the addition of the protein constituents of seeds of Ueguminoseae such as Cicer arielinmn 
(chickpea), Lathyrus sativus (jarosse), Ervum Lens (lentil) and Vida Faba (broad bean). 
According to the writer the food value of the proteins of these plants may be considered 
as equal to that of casein. 

(Aiti della Reale Acoademia Nazionalc dci Lined, Roma, March 1933, No. 6). 

G. S. 


0 t h cr Animals. 


Snaie Farming. — Breeding of edible snails should not be confused with snail 
pemiing. The lattei consists solely in keeping snails which have been collected in pens 
for fattening purpOvSes. Breeding requires 3 years and is practised in large enclosures 
with suitable conditions, avoiding overcrowding. 

Marketable edible snails. — All molluscs of the genus Helix are edible. But the 
two varieties of interest are the ''large white'" and the "small grey". Tlie large white, 
or Burgundy, snail measures 45 mm across the largest diameter and 35 mm in height; 
the shell is pale in colour. The small grey has a brownish yellow shell with a band of 
darker colour. 

Habits. — Gasteropods have voracious appetites, specially during warm moist 
weather at night. They shun bright light and vSeek shady places; on cloudy days they 
have an insatiable appetite. Their favorite green foods are, in order of decreasing 
preference, lettuce, chicory, cabbage, soft leguminous fodders, nettles, beet slices and 
all sorts of rubbish. At the approach of winter they must be provided with a layer 
of moss under which they can bmrow for shelter, after having closed their shells for the 
winter. It is in these shelters that they are caught. The edible snail is hermaphro¬ 
dite; the first eggs are laid in May and these 40 or 50 hatch in June. Reproduction begins 
at the age of two years. For consumption they require to be three years old. 

Breeding pens. — A snail farm must consist of a certain number of independent 
pens : a pen intended for the triennial production of 15 000 snails should have an acreage 
of about 10 ares ; small mesh fencing prevents escape. As each pen must be restocked 
every 3 years, the land is ploughed to disinfect the ground and planted with Jerusalem 
artichokes for shade ; winter salads and cabbages are also planted. In periods of pro¬ 
longed drought the ground is watered occasionally to maintain a state of coolness. 

{UA^ncultwe Nouvelle. C. Arnoued, 20 May 1933). 


D. K. 
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Agricultural Industries. 

Third international technical and chemical congress or the agricultural 
industries. — This Congress will take place in Paris from 28 March to 5 April 1934 
on the invitation of the French Government. The proccedingvS of the Congress will 
be divided into 2x sections, falling into the following 5 groups: (i) Scientific and 
economic studies - (2) Sugar manufacture ~ (3) Fermentation industries - (4) Food 
industries (milling, baking, etc.; milk, butter, cheese, fruits and vegetables industries; 
fats; chocolate) - (5) Associated industries (tropical industries, fertilisers, cellulose 
and its derivatives, carburaiits vrith a basis of alcohol). 

Communications should be addressed to the General Secretariat of the Congress, 
156 Boulevard de Magenta, Paris which is responsible for the organisation 

and all questions relating to the Congress, and should reach the Secretariat at latevSt 
by 15 December i 933 * 

Industries of Plant Products. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. — One of the methods used 
for increasing the profits of tire sugar factory consists in reducing the point of ex¬ 
traction of the cossettes and so increasing their value for stock feeding. 

In the Stobnitz sugar factory the BEROjI diffuser-drum and the SELDIS process 
are used with vSuccess; a special device allows of the recuperation of the nutritive 
substances in solution in the liquid extract from the cossettes. M. CLAASSEN des¬ 
cribes also the continuous carbonator of BLanke, the quick crystal!ivsing refrigerator of 
the BergE centrifuge and the centrifuge and press for making loaf vSugar from 
ground crystallised sugar by the GREVENbroich system. The article is completed 
by diagrams, one illustrating the circulation of steam and juice, the other relating to 
the recovery of the heat lost, 

{Zeitschrift des Vereines Dmischev Ingcnieiirc, Berlin, ii Febniar 1933). 

G. b. 

Purification of sugar beet juice by the process of J. Zamaron. — From the 
report presented by the inventor at the last General Assembly of the Association of 
Chemists of the Sugar and Distillery Industries of France, it would appear that rapid 
and excellent defecation and filtration of beet juices to 4.5-5 -5 degrees of purity may 
be obtained by the addition of 2 gm per litre of alumina gel and 3 gm of CaO. The 
mixture is heated to 83-840 and fi.ltered immediately; filtration is followed by a 
double carbonatation, after which the liquid is clear and decolorised. Washing of 
the cakes is absolutely successful, without any sign of recoloration. The final 
concentration of the juices is facilitated by their high degree of fluidity and their 
reduced surface tension. The masseculte obtained is drier, less coloured and more 
readily cured. A number of trials have been carried out in the course of the 1931 
and 193'^ sugar season. 

[Bulletin de VAssociation des Chimistes de Sueverie etde Distillme, Paris, I 933 » No. 4). 

G. S. 

DEFECATION OF JUICES BY ADDITION OF COLLOIDS. — The Industrial and Agri¬ 
cultural Society of the Somme has'patented (E. P- 3S6276) a new process for the 
defecation of sugar juices by the addition of colloidal substances capable of producing 
an isoelectric liquid from which the colloidal impurities can easily be separated. Col¬ 
loidal alumina, to which can if necessary be added colloidal silica and formaldehyde, 
are specially suitable. 

[ta Suoyevie Beige, Bruxelles, 1933, No. 16). 


G. S. 
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OIJ; P'ROM SBI$DS OJ^ Indian fig. — The fruit of Opuntia Ficus-indica contains 
about 36 % of rind, 61 % of pulp and 3 to 4 % of seeds; the seeds contain 8 to 
10 % of a semi-siccative oil with a specific weight of 0.929, saponification index of 
189 and iodine index of 116. 

The oil may be extracted as in the case of other seed oils such as tomato, for 
example, by submitting the pulp to a continuous pressure (KgroX and DI^Rangb, 
OiviBR, etc. presses) or by using various solvents (trieline, etc.). Where the collection 
of a considerable quantity of seeds, as a waste product of the industrial treatment 
of the fruit, is possible, refined Opuntia oil may be succesvsfiilly used, after boiling in 
the presence of catalysts (resinate of lead, cobalt, etc.), for the preparation of good 
quality varnish. 

Further, the possibility of dewStearinating the oil and removing the linoleate by 
freezing would make the oil suitable for a number of other uses, including food. 
Voltolysed and hydrogenated Opuntia oil will form a good lubricant when mixed 
with other mineral and vegetable oils (palm oil, olive oil, castor oil, etc.). 

(From various sources). 

G. vS. 

Cbl^ngb of niPiDES OF WHEAT ON STORAGE. — Wheat and its products were 
extracted with various fat solvents and the phosphorus and nitrogen contents of the 
extracts measured. 

Under different storage conditions the amounts of extracts and their prosphorus 
and nitrogen showed marked variation. The clmnges observed are explained as being 
due to enzymic hydrolysis and are correlated with increasing moisture and acidity of 
the .samples. As might be expected, the cliangcs ol^servcd were inOvSt marked in those 
parts of the wheat highest in fat content and in enzymic acidity (genn and bran). 
Flours showed only very slight changes in the amount of the lipides extracted by 
various .solvents and in the phosj^homs and nitrogen contents of the lipides regardless 
of storage conditions. 

The nitrogen-phovsphorus ratios of all the extracts were greater than i to i, indi¬ 
cating the presence of nitrogen-containing lipides other than lecithin. 

[Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Washington, 1933, 25, No. i). 

G. S. 

New process for ensieage, — M. A. Maupas reports a new method for ensilage 
which has been invented by M. Rojahn, a chemist in Hanover. 

The process consists in lining the bottom of a silo with a layer of 5 cm. of straw 
wliich is sprinkled with an inexpensive liquid called Toro-Silon; this slowly gives off 
antiseptic vapours which sterilise the plants and stop all cellular activity. For 25 
tons of fodder 5 kg. of this liquid are used in a dilution of one tenth. Two trials 
carried out in ground pits in south west France produced, contrary to expectations, 
a fodder with a penetrating disagreeable odour, repulsive to stock, 

ISxperiments by M. A. Maupas, however, with trefoil and cock's-foot grass in a 
reinforced concrete silo with a tap at the bottom, gave highly satisfactory results. 

The fodder was not chopped, but was heaped on a layer of straw soaked with 
Toro-Silon and well trampled down, "V^en the tank was full, instead of covering 
it over with straw, it was covered with maize leaves, then with a 50 cm. layer of soil. 
It is preferable to cover the silo with a light roof. 

Fodders kept in tower silos by the ordinary methods are sometimes sour and evil¬ 
smelling, but tliose preserved by the method of sweet ensilage remained pale green and 
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had an agreeable odour; they were free from butyric acid and were readily taken by 
all animals (cattle, sheep, poultry, and even rabbits) to which they were offered. 

Fanners having water-tight silos are recommended to try the system. 

(Journal d'Agriculture pratique', Paris 1933. No. 25). 

, G. S. 

Industries of I/ivestock Products. 

De^terminaxion of msxk fax by xhe new Hoyberg mexhod. •— The Dairy 
Control Syndicate of the Department of the AivSne, France, lias during the last 3 
years used the new Hoyberg process for determining the fat content of milk. 

The process is as follows. Into the butyrometre tube 9.7 cc. of milk, then 6.5 cc. 
of the new Hoyberg liquid are introduced. The butyrometre is closed with a special 
rubber stopper. The tube, cork downwards, is turned until all the milk is collected 
with the liquid over the stopper. The tube is then briskly shaken up and down 
about twenty times, then, after a few transverse sliakes, it is turned upside down two 
or three times. It is then put, cork downwards, into a water bath at a temperature 
of 52<>, After 3 minutes it is removed and shaken vigorously backwards and forwards 
ten times; then it is turned so that the contents of one reservoir flow into the other, then 
it is shaken again 10 times as before. The butyrometre is then replaced in the wa¬ 
ter bath, cork downwards. After 3 more minutes it is removed again and turned 
to make the liquid flow from one reservoir into the other. It is again replaced in 
the bath, cork downwards. After 3 minutes the operations are again repeated. Then 
after a last treatment of 15 minutes in the water bath, the tube is removed and the 
reading taken. 

(J. RaXINEAU, Revue de Zootechnie, Paris, December, 1932). 

sS. T. 

NEW PROCESS FOR PRESERVING EXQUiD EGG BY FREEZING. —• The representatives 
of each of the States of Australia on the Empire Marketing Board were recently 
present at the examination of the first lot of frozen liquid eggs transported from 
Australia to I/ondon in tin boxes, square in section, and stored in cold chambers. 

For the preparation of this product, the eggs in the shell are examined one by 
one, sorted and washed. After breaking, the egg contents are collected by an elec¬ 
tric contrivance, put into boxes and frozen. It is recommended to introduce an inert 
gas (nitrogen) during the operations, wich are efiected in a few hours. 

According to all reports the preservation of these eggs is perfect and adequate 
in duration. The exporters from Victoria hope to introduce the product into Great 
Britain as a substitute for egg pulp, which is at present exdusiyely produced by Chi¬ 
na. New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and others of the Dominions are also 
hoping to put on the market large quantities of frozen eggs at different seasons. 

(Ice and Refrigerating, London, February, 1933). 

G. S. 

Agricultural Research. 

1 

The Hannah Dairy Research Insxixuxe, Kirkhiee, Ayr, Scoxeand. — This 
Institute was founded in 1927 and has an annual expenditure of approximately 
£ S.pooi The staff <k»nsists of the Director, N, C. Wrichx, four assistants and two ho¬ 
norary workers. The activities of this Institute are at present directed to : the pro¬ 
tein requirements of dairy cows, inheritance of milk yield, physiology of lactation, 
bovine tubetcolosis, the utilisation of milk residues, the suryey of existing knowledge 
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on concleiisitig and drying of milk, biological rescarcli, the nutrition of dairy cattle, etc. 
The Institute possesses a fine herd of thirty pedigree Ayrshire cows together with two 
wellbred bulls and a full complement of young stock. All [the animals are tubercu¬ 
lin-tested, and the farm is licensed to produce Certified and Grade A (T. T.) Milk, 

The Institute’s results arc published in its annual Report and Bulletins on parti¬ 
cular investigations are published on completion. Other results are published in 
scientific jounulls. 

Correspondence is carried on in English. 

B. G. 

Forestry. 

BEGIvSnATlVE MJ 5 ASURES FOR I'lIlS PRO'mCTION OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCTS OF POR¬ 
TUGAL. — The fact that tliis country is the premier exporter in Biirope of posts in the 
unfinished state, is due to the special measuies passed i3y the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ments ill favour of exporters, in accordance with which they have been enabled to 
transport their timber at prices much below those required for the transport of imported 
timbers. Recently, by a decree Lssiied on 27 December 1932 {Diario do Governo, 
Ministerio do Coinereio, Indnstria y Agricultiira. Decreto no. 22,037. Productos da 
industria nacional) certain measures have been enacted with the object of protecting 
the sale of national products by facilitating to the utmost exportation and consump¬ 
tion. This Decree will undoubted!}’’ have very important effects on the timber trade 
of Poilugal. 

The Decree institutes a mark which must be placed on all merchandise of national 
origin; in accordance with its teiins the State, the public administrations, private ad- 
minivStratioiis, societies and other groups benefiting from State coiieeSvSions or privileges 
must, when possible, purchase in preference products of the national industry, if their 
prices are equal to those of foreign products, and, a foriiovi, if they should be lower. 
Railway companies, in connection with any undertakings or purchases of fixed or rol¬ 
ling stock required for coiitruction and for working of the lines, are expected to conform 
to this rule in all cases where the prices of national products do not exceed by more than 
10 per cent, the prices of foreign products, similar or serving the same purposes. 

The importation of merchandise in contravention of these measures is punishable 
by a fine equal to the sum paid as import duties, with a minimum of 1000 escudos. Frau¬ 
dulent purchase of foreign products on the market is punishable by a fine equal to 
20 per cent, of the value of the products, with a minimum of 200 escudos. Manu¬ 
facturers or traders selling foreign products as national products will be liable to the 
same fine. 

State organisations, independent administrations and administrative bodies or 
corporations infringing the provisions of the Decree will also be liable to these fines, 
which will be collected from the responsible officials. 

R. W. 

Union of forestry interests and new forestry entente in France. — The 
difficulties due.to the present crisis have brought home to the representatives of com¬ 
munal or private forest ownership the necessity of coming to an understanding for the 
protection of their interests. After a meeting of the Federation of the Associations 
of French forest communes, held at Dijon in January 1933 which was also attended by 
representatives of Swiss and Belgian forestry interests, the President of the Federa¬ 
tion succeeded in enrolling in the Federation 24 departments and nearly 6000 forestry 
communes. 
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The same necessity for safeguarding the timber and subsidiary industries has 
brought about the formation of a Committee, constituted under the patronage of the 
large organisations concerned with the consumption of timber in France. This Commit¬ 
tee will undertake propaganda in favour of the utilisation of timber. 

Recently the Groupe forestier dti Sdnat was formed, consisting of 120 members, 
and a Comitd interpaylemmtaire, including 15 Senators and 15 Deputies, which will safe¬ 
guard the interests of the French forests and the French forestry industry. 

Tastly, in its meeting of February 1933, the syndical Chamber of the Committee 
of Forests has decided to form a Committee of Co-ordination of the efforts of syndi¬ 
cates and federations, which will unite in one body the forest owners of the various 
regions of France, as well as the Federation of the Associations of the French 
forestry communes. This Committee, which will serve as a link between these bodies 
and will give a new direction to the French forestry policy, will be known as Co¬ 
mitd d^Entente do la Foret Frangaise ». 

At the time of its first meeting, this Comitd d'Entente addressed to the Minister of 
Agriculture and to the Presidents of tire forestry groups of the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies a letter in which, after a full statement of the general situation of the 
forestry interests of the country, the following requests were made: (i) for the inter¬ 
national agreements essential to the re-establishment of the normal exports of French 
timber ; (2) in the meanwhile the reduction of the quotas of foreign timbers admissible 
into France and their limitation to only the kinds which cannot be produced in 
suflScient quantities in Prance and her colonies; (3) completion of customs protection 
against foreign timbers by the fixation at 80 francs per ton, without distinction of 
categories, of the tax on the timber import permits ; (4) the protection of the paper 
industry as based on the national supply of wood material. The letter wont on to 
specify the measures considered essential for this piotcction, such as: raising of the 
tax on imports of wood ceUulo.se pulps - raising of the duties on impoit of unbleach¬ 
ed pulps treated with bisulphide and soda, bleached pulps and mechanical pulps 
- raising of the duties on papers - re\dsion of an article in a law, etc.). 

(Bulletin du Comitd des Forets, Paris, 1933, No. 54). 

R, W. 

The sugar mapee. — This tree (Acer saccharinum Marshall), known in Fnglish 
as the sugar maple grows as an indigenous tree throughout the United vStates 
of America to the FavSt of the Great Plains, but thrives best in the north-east plains, 
especially on the high altitudes of the southern Appalachian hiUs. The name refers 
to the production of sugar and syrup obtained from the sweet sap of the tree* 
Sugar maples growing in the open have a short trunk and a compact and spherical 
crown; as a forest tree, a relatively short round crown is developed on a long trunk 
which may attain a height of 130 feet. Forest gorwn sugar maples are frequently 
two or three feet in diameter, and have been known to attain five feet. 

The wood is known in the lumber trade as white maple ; the sapwood which is 
white, and the heartwood which is light reddish brown, have a peculiar lustre which 
helps to divStinguish the wood of sugar maple from other maple wood. 

A cubic foot of air-dry maple weighs 44 lbs.; it ranks as one of the more valuaWe 
of the hardwoods of the United States. Maple is used for flooring, shoe trees, agricul¬ 
tural implements, musical instruments, furniture and for a number of objects that 
need a strong, firm, closegrained wood, capable of taking a polish. 

Maple syrap and sugar are important spring crops on many farms in Vennoat 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan, As a rule forty-five to fifty gallcms 
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of the sap are boiled down to obtain a gallon (i) of symp ; a tree yields generally 
from 15 to 20 (American) gallons of sap. 

The sngar maple is capable of growing under a variety of ‘conditions but grows 
especially well on gravelly, slightly alkaline soils. A few plantations have been estab- 
livshed with a view to combining sugar with timber production, but in view of the slow 
growth of the trees such an invcvStment is not likely to be fully remunerative. • 

Although not so well adapted to city street conditions as some of the other maples, 
the tree is often planted in the United States along suburban streets and coimtry 
roads. Seedlings and small trees are easily transplanted. (American Forests, Washing¬ 
ton D. C., March 1933)- 

As regards the acclimatisation of the sugar maple in Europe, Prof. Pavari, Di¬ 
rector of the Station of Forestry Research at Florence has informed the International 
Institute of Agriculture that experiments made over a period of about 70 years with 
this tree in Central Europe have given the following results: as regards situation, it 
has the same requirements as the Acer platanoides, but, in addition, it requires fertile 
and deep soils. There are some good examples in the arboretum of Vallombrosa 
(Florence); but, although this arboretum is situated 1000 metres above sea-level, in 
the midst of extensive pine woods, it appears that, in spite of the altitude and the 
local humidity, the sugar maple does not well tolerate certain summer temperatures in 
this latitude, 

R. W. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Fruit Growing. 

Dott, Agr. Carlo Rava, Manuale di fmUicuUura pratica, 195 p., 42 fig. Torino 
1933-XI, Casa editrice Giovanni Cliiantore, Successore Ermanno Eoescher. 

This manual of practical fruit growing is a collection of discussions held on Smidays 
at the fruit experimental stations of Turin, Milan and Genoa. 

Part I is concerned with Culture and contains 3 chapters: 

(1) Specialised fruit growing (pear, apple, peach, apricot* cherry, plum). This 
chapter gives information on soil, manures, pruning, varieties, etc. for each species of 
fruit. 

(2) Ripening, picking, packing, and storage of fruits. 

(3) Work to be carried out each year in the orcliard^ (tillage, weeding, irrigation, 
periodical organic and chemical manuring). 

Part IT deals with the Principal causes of damage and disease : 

(1) Bad weather and other adverse conditions (cold, heat, frost, rain, hail, 
bad soil conditioius, premature dropping of fruit). 

(2) Non parasitic affections and those of imcertain nature (chlorosis, gummosis, 

etc.). 

(3) Vegetable parasites (bacterial and fimgus diseases). 

{4) Animal parasites (field voles, etc. and insects). 

An Appendix gives instructions for grafting and budding and a fruit-growers'calendar 
showing the work to be carried out each month. 

D. K. 


(i) N. B. The American gallon 3.785 litres; the Imperial gallon 5= 4.546 litres. 
** Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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Knaxjs C., De Koffiehereldin7 , llaiidboek voor de Koffieciiltuiir, Twcede Deel, Soe- 
rabaja, 1933. 95 pp,, 51 3 platen. 

No book dealing Avitli the preparation of coifee berries on the plantation has been 
available hitherto. Most manuals on coh'ee growing contain a number of chapters on 
the preparation processes, but describing mainly the methods followed in Bta'/il, and 
no detailed and critical description of the wet method is given. This work by Dr. C. 
IvNAXJS, technical officer of the JMalang Experiment Station, therefore merits attention. 
As it has appeared this year it is not mentioned in onr monograph on coffee in 1931 and 
193 ^- 

The book is intended for robiista coffee planters in the Dutch East Indites and has 
two purposes in view, namely, to make laiown the modem processes for replacing hand 
labour as far as possible by machinery, and to bring about a standardisation of the pre¬ 
paration processes, which will result in a greater degree of uniformity in the robusta 
coffee and so will increase its at present not very high value ou the European market. 

Preparation by the dry method followed in Brazil and in the regions of the Dutch 
East Indies wheie coffee is grown by natives is dealt with very shortly. The European 
factories use only the wet method and are therefore fully described by the author, who 
has made a thorough study over a number of years of all phases of coffee preparation. 

Cliapter 2 deals with factories and equipment. The methods of transport from the 
plantation to the factory are discussed; aerial cable traiispott is much used in Java where 
the greater number of the plantations are on hillsides. An ordinance of 1928 proscribes 
tluit berries must be weighed on arrival at the factory, instead of as formerly measured 
in a receptable of a known volume. The writer proposes that the berries should be 
received into conical washing tanks in which the .sound red berries would be separated 
from small stones, sand, black ben-ies and those attacked by the coifee berry borer. The 
tank is described with a diagi'amatic illustration. The only pulpers that should be 
used arc those of the cylinder type and the “ Raoeng pulpei:; the advantages and 
drawbacks of the different types are described. 

The cliapter on fenuenting and washing of coffee before hulling should be studied 
also by planters of other coffee growing countries. It is clear that much time and la¬ 
bour may be saved by using washing tanks of the “ Rapido " and “ Vis ” types, 
which ate now installed on most Dutch plantations but are little known elsewhere. 

The different types of drying machines aie exhaustively studied. Air drying is 
hardly used in the Dutch Piast Indies for various reasons, namely, tlnit it requires too 
much time, the labour costs are too high, and the product is unsatisfactory in appearance. 
Drying houses in the fonn of solid buildings are therefore mainly used ; there are several 
types fitted with furnaces buniing wood coming from the shade and coffee trees and 
coffee hulls. Of recent years however there has been a tendency to introduce other 
types of driers in which the coffee is stirred by various mechanical means,, Very inte¬ 
resting examples are described. 

The hulling macliines described are of the types long known. Among the sorters 
on the other liand are new types, such as those using a well directed draught of air. Fi¬ 
nally the question of motive power is discussed and a diagram is given showing the ideal 
arrangement of the various machinery in a modem factory. 

In chapter 3 the writer gives a critical study of the various processes of manufacture, 
viz, pulping, fermenting, washings and drying, with special attention to fermentation 
and drying. 

Chapter 4, with fine coloured plates, deals with the product and its defects. 

Tables are then given showing the chief constants in continual use by the' head of 
a factory for directing ah the operations (specific weight and water content of the berries. 
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of the finished product, the pulp, hulls and of the various fuel woods, results of chemical 
analyses, etc.). 

The final part is concerned with preparation from an economical standpoint. The 
writer reaches the conclusion that allowing a maximum period of 5 years for amortiza¬ 
tion of new appliances, the costs of preparation in a modem factory may be esli- 
niated at half those of a non-modernised establishment. Coffee planters will thus find 
it profitable to study this book, which is worthy of translation into one of the languages 
used in other cofiee growing coiuitries. 

W. B. 


Rural H o u s i n g . 

Farm and Village Housing. Report of the Committee on Farm and Village Housing. 
The President\s Conference on Home Building and Plome Ownership, Washington D. C., 

1932. 293 pp‘, 

There is almost infinite variety in the rural housing in America. The primitive 
cabin of the mountaineer, the one- or two-room shack of the southern tenant cropper, 
the adobe hut of the Mexican farm laborer, the prairy home, the New-Fngland farm home 
or that of the southern plantation, have all individuality and special qualities of their 
own. Some standardization in farm house design appears in many mining villages and 
small industrial villages, and occasionally in tenant houses of southern plantations. 

In the American literature of the past, fanii and village housing.was however almost 
completely neglected ; therefore a special Committee was formed at the Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, to study the matter. As a result of these studies 
the Committee has issued the present volume which is one of the most valuable contri¬ 
butions to the American literature on housing that has been published during the past 
generation. It contains six parts, each of several chapters. The last part deals with 
farm and village housing conditions, the 2nd with design and construction, the 3rd with 
farmstead planning and beautification and painting, the 4th-with economic and financial 
aspects of farm dwellings, the 5th with some special phases and problems of fanii and 
village housing, the 6th with educational aspects of farm housing. Pains have been 
taken to avoid exaggeration and to make the volume in its field as fair a Statement of 
conditions as the available information makes possible. It will thus be a useful reference 
work and handbook on' its subject matter for public and private organizations, or indi¬ 
viduals interested in raising the housing standards of rural America. 

H. J. H. 


Forestry. 

KARiGiy K., Die selbstaendige Forisverwaltung. Vom Verwantungsdienste eines 
mittelgrossen Waldgutes. Wien und Leipzig, 1932, Verlag von Moritz Perles, 179 P- 

This little treatise on independent forestry management contains useful informa¬ 
tion in regard to the duties of the forestry expert in charge of the administration of a 
forest of average extent, that is, according to the writer, a forest of 600 to 4000 hectares, 
a forest unit which in Austria is as a rule administered by a single forestry expert. 

Information is included on the importance of various factors that may have effect 
on the management of the forest (extent, exposure, other local conditions, purpose for 
which worked, etc.), supervision of the forest, organisation of the ser\dce, etc. The most 
important chapters are those dealing with technical forestry work (working, regenera¬ 
tion, cultivation, removal of fellings, transport of timber), game and shooting regifiations., 
Commercial activities essential for the administrator of the forest and forestry accoun- 
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tancy systems. The book is completed by a large number of practical models, tables 
and schedules for use in all the office work which must be undertaken by the forester. 

The book is designed by the author for the use of forestry experts beginning their 
work on forests of average extent, and for this purpose it is admirably adapted, while 
more experienced foresters and forest owners will also find much valuable information 
therein. 

G. Iv. ^ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Gemral. 

Fori^ani, R. Terra nostra: nozioni di agraria e di contabilit 4 rurale. Torino. 
Lattes, 1933, vm, 315 p. 

GARCtA, R. Agricultura y ganaderia. Industrias agrfcolas y peciiarias. Barce¬ 
lona, Sopena, 1933, 718 p. (Biblioteca hispania). 

LuDKi:ewiCZ, Z. Dobry gospodarz: praktyczny podr^cznik uprawy rpiSlin 
rolnych i ogrodowych, hodowli i leczenia zwierz^t oraz organizacji i prowadzenia 
gospodarstwa wiejskiego. Warszaw’a, Ksi^gamia rolnicza [19- ], 422 p. 

[Bon agriculteur: manual pratique de la cultivation des plantes agricoles et 
horticoles, de Televage du betail et de I’organisation et amenagement de Texploi- 
tation rurale]. 

ManeTTI, C. Nel solco fecondo : piccola enciclopedia agraria della vita rurale 
ad uso delle scuole di avviamento professionale a tipo agrario. 2®- cd. de «II libro del 
maestro rurale e del fattore di campagna ». Milano, Hoepli, 1933, 4 v. 

Scottish agricuetuiue organisation society. Report for the year 1932. 
Edinburgh, Turnbull & Spears, 1933, 65 p. 

Land Reclamation. 

K0RNEEI.A, A. Meljoracja gruntow torfowych. Lw6w, Autor, 1932, 143 p. 

[Improvement of peat lands]. 


Botany, 

Rebih, G. Handbuch der Pfianzenanalyse. Wien, Springer, 1933, 2v. 

V.4. Spezielle Analyse. 3. Teil: Organische Stoffe, III. Besondere Methoden. 
Tabellen. 1.-2. H§.lfte), 1933, 


Plant pyotection, 

, ST, John, H. and E. Y, Hosaka. Weeds of the pineapple fields of the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands* Honolulu, University of Hawaii, 1932, xg 6 p. (Hawaii. University* 
Research publication, n^ 6). 
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Fruit. 

MiTCHouRiN, I, V. HiorH noJtyueKOBHx pa5oT no BHBeji;eHnio hobhx copTOB njioji;oBHx 
pacTeHiiii. MocKita-JteHnHrpaA, TocyA- wax. c.-xo3. a xoJixosHo-KoonepaTHB. jinTepaTypn, 
1932, 166 p. 

[The results of a half-century of work for the introduction of new varieties 
of fruit trees, v. 2]. 


Horticulture. 

StoHERS, N. Les plaiites de serre froide en general. lyes plantes du Cap, de la 
Nouvelle Hollande, ct de la Nouvelle Z^lande, Description, culture, multiplication. 
Ostende, I/eys [1932], 550 p. 


Forestry. 

Mori, A. DE. Artigianato forestale e piccole attivita forestall in Itaha. To¬ 
rino, Lattes, 1933, 174 p- (Biblioteca popolare di applicazioni di scienza pratica, 
n. 25). 

Pack, A. N. Forestry: an economic challenge. New York. Macmillan, 1933, 
161 p. 

Pavari a. La sperimentazione forestale in Italia. Firenze, Ricci, 1932, 33 p. 
(Pubblicazioni della R. Stazione sperimentale di selvicoltura, Firenze, n. i). 


Animal Husbandry. 

Ceaussen, [PEXER]. Das Angler Rind. Festschrift zum 50 jahrigen Bestehen des 
Verbandes Angler Rinderziichter. 3. Aufl. Flensburg, «Flensburger Nachrichten», 
I 933 » 146 P- 

Dirks, G. Die wichtigsten Blutlinien des J^verlander Rindes. Hannover, Scha- 
per, 1933, 246P. (Arbeitender Deutschen GesellschaftfiirZuchtungskunde, Hft. 57). 

ToIvENBR, W. Untersuchungen iiber die Jugendentwicklung des schwarzbimten 
ostfriesischen Niederungvsrindes vom i. Monat bis zum 5. Jahre. Hannover, Schaper, 
1933 * 101 p. (Arbeiten der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Zuchtungskimde, Hft. 58). 


A gricuUural Industries. 

Gatoxjcheau, a. Traite de ^amelioration des viandes par voie art^rielle. Paris, 
Vigot, 1932, 40 p. 

Union syndicate de e'hxoterie eran^aise. Service de statistiqxje ex 
dTnEORMAXION. Les match^ des mati^res grasses en 1932. Paris, [1933], 63 p. 
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Various. 

CASTKiJ-yANi, A. Clima e accliniazione. Milano, Hoepli, 1933, 1S4P. (iMa- 

nuali Hocpli). 

SzAii'KR, W. Skarby przyrody i ichochrona. Warszawa, Paiisiwowa rada ochrony 
przyrody. T932. 363 p. 

[Natural resources and their protection]. 


Periodicals (i) (2) (3). 

Agronomy. Current literature, v. r, 1926. cliaquc 12 jours. Washington. (Bureau 
of plant industry). 

[Roneoed edition], 

ANiMAiy breeding abstracts, v. i, 1933. trim. Edinburgh. 15s. (Imperial bureau 
of animal genetics). 

[Cumulative; “ Quarterly bulletin ” and “ References to literature contained 
in periodicals received by the I. B. of A. G. ”]. 

AUvSTratm. Council for scientific and industrial research. Division of forest 
products. Trade circular. 11®. 3, 1930. irr. East Melbourne. 

BrriAR & Orissa gazette. Appendix: Catalof^uo of hooks and periodicals. 1932. 
trim, Patna. (Ollice of the director of public instruction), 

BoiyEjldN de agricultura y trabajo. v. 3, 1931. mens. Managua (Nicaragua). 
(Ministerio dc agricultura y trabajo). 

Botany. Current literature, v. 8, 1926. cliaque 12 jours. Washington. (Bureau 
of plant industry). 

[Previously : '' Current botanical literature ”]. 

[Roneoed]. 

British India. Indian central cotton committee. Technological laboratory. 
Leaflet, n^, i, 1932. irr. Bombay. 

Buenos Aires. Universidad. Facnltad de agronomfa y veterinaria. BoUiin 
de vulgarizacion universitaria. nP, 8, 1932, irr. 


(r) Previous list June 1933. To be continued December 1933. 

(2) Eist of abbreviations: bihebd, (biweekly); bimens, (twice moothly); bimestr, (every two 
months); d6c, (every ten days); ^tr. (foreign price); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n* (number); N. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem, (half yearly); s. (series); trihebd. 
(every three weeks); y, (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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Buenos Aires. Universidad. Facultad de agronomfa y veterinaria. Dimlgacion 
universitaria. Boletin. n® 1-7, 1931-32. irr. 

Buenos Aires. Universidad. Facultad de agronomfa y veterinaria. Extensidn 
universitayia. Boletin. n® 1-9, 1928-31. 

Burma. Department of agriculture. Agricultural surveys, n®. i, 1910, irr. 
Rangoon, prix var. p. fasc. 

Colombia. Ministerio de industrias. Boletin de agricuUura. Suplemento. nP 17, 

1932. irr. Bogota. 

Forestry. Current literature, 1927. bimestr. Washington. (U. S. Forest 
service). 

[Roneoed]. 

Great Britain. Department of scientific and industrial research. Food inves¬ 
tigation. Ueaflet. n®. i, 1932, irr. London. (H. M. Stationery Office). 

Great Britain. Imperial bureau of fruit production. Occasional paper, n®. i, 

1933. irr. East Mailing, Kent. Prix var. par fasc. 

Great Britain. Imperial bureau of plant genetics: Herbage plants. Herbage 
reviews, v. i, 1933. trim. Aberystwyth, Wales. 

Hadar. Monthly journal devoted to the citrus industry in Palestine, v. 6. 
1933. mens. Tel-Aviv. 500 mils int.; 12s. <^tr. 

[Citrus]. 

[Bilingual: English and Hebrew]. 

Hawaii. Agricultural experiment station. Honolulu. Circular, n®. i, 1931. 
irr. (University of Hawaii). 

Hawaii. University. Honolulu. Agricultural studies, n®. i, 1927. irr. Honolulu. 
Hawaii. University. Honolulu. Occasional papers, n®. 8, 1930. irr. Honolulu. 

HEIyMiNTHOEOCiCAE abstracts. Supplement to the Journal of helminthology. 
V. I, 1932. 6 f. p. an. St. Albans, Herts. i6s. 6d. (Imperial bureau of agricultural 
parasitology). 

LEN i konoplia. v. 9, 1932. bimens. Moskva. Rb. 6. p. an. (Selikolkhozgiz). 
[Flax and hemp]. 

LESA severa. v. i, 1931. irr. Kazan. (Kazanskii lesotekhnitcheskii institout), 
[Die Waider im Norden. (Forsttechnisches Institut in Kasan). Supplement to 
«Izvestiia kazanskogo lesotekhn i tcheskogo institouta »]. 

MEKHANiZATSnA sotsialistitcheskogo seliskogo khoziaistva. v. 3, 1932. mens. 
Moskva. (Vsesoiouznyi institout mekhanizatsii seliskogo khoziaistva). The Mecha¬ 
nisation of social agriculture. (Institute of mechanisation of agriculture of U. R. 
S, S.). 

[Title and contents in Russian, English and German]. 
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Mj^xico forestal. v. 10, 1932. mens, Mexico. $ 6,00. (Sociedad forestal mexicana 
C.-I,.). 

Nattjrai, and applied science bulletin, v. i, 1930. trim. Manila. P 4.00 int. 
et Etats-Unis ; P 5.00 eit, (University of the Philippines). 

Nawozy sziuczne. v. 5,1933. mens. Poznan. Zl. 12.00 int. (Panstwowa fabryka 
zwij^jzkow azotowych «Chorz6w»). 

[Chemical fertilizers. (State factory for nitrogenous compounds «Cliorzow»)]. 

OestERRBICHISCHE milchwirtschaftliche Zeitung. v. 40, 1933. bimens. Wien. 
S. 12.00 int. Italic U. 40.00. (Verband des milchwirtschaftlichen Reichsvereines 
fiir Oesterreich). 

Oxford. University. Institute for research in agricultural engineering. Tech¬ 
nical notes on mechanised farming, n®. i, 1932. irr. Oxford, prix var. par faisc. 

ProbIvEmy jivotnovodstva. v. i, 1932. mens. Moskva. Rb. 10 p. an. (Vsesoiouz- 
naia akademiia s. kh. naouk im. V. I. Eenina. Naoutchno-issledovateliskii institout 
jivotnovodstva). 

[livestock problems. (V, I. Eenin Academy of Agricultural Economic Scien* 

ces]. 


REVUE de geographic alpine, v. 10, 1932. trim. Grenoble. 30 fr. int,; 60 fr. 6tr. 
(Institute of Alpine geography). 

REVUE d’horticultuie et d’agriculturc de TAfrique dii Nord. v. 34, 1930. mens. 
Alger. 12 fr. int.; 20 ou 25 fr. ^tr. (Soci 4 t 6 d’horticulture dAlg^rie). 

[Previously: " Revue horticole de TAlg^rie '*]. 

RrviSTA di geografia. v. 13, N. S., 1933. mens. Firenze. 15 int, ; U. 20 ^tr. 

Troudy institouta novogo loubianogo syriia. v. i, 1931. irr. Moskva, prix var. 
p. fasc. (Vsesoiouznaia akademiia sel.-khoz. naouk im. V. I. Eenina). 

[Proceedings of the new bast fibres research institute. (Uenin’s academy of agri¬ 
cultural sciences)]. 

Za novoE voeokno. V. 3, 1932. mens. Moskva, prix var. p. fasc. (Gizlegprom). 
[For the new fibre]. 


Prof. AEESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate delVlsHMo, Biretton responsahile^ 
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AGRICULTURAL SaENCE AND PRACTICE 


EDITORIAL 


World Poultry Farming. 

Under the title of UAviculture dans le Monde, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Science of the International Institute of Agriculture has just published an impor¬ 
tant work in three volumes. 

In the first volume (273 pages) a general survey is given of the present posi¬ 
tion of poultry farming in the world, in regard to poultry nutrition from the theore¬ 
tical and practical standpoints, with statistical tables. 

The remaining two volumes are devoted to the special study of the develop¬ 
ment of poultry farming in the difierent European countries (Vol. II, 287 pages) 
and in the extra-European countries (Vol. Ill, 263 pages). The whole publica¬ 
tion possesses vital practical interest and is original in design. The preparation 
of the different sections of the work has, in fact, been undertaken by experts of 
authoritative standing in their respective countries. In some few cases only, 
where it has not proved possible to obtain collaboration of this kind, two mena- 
bers of the editing staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Science with special zoo- 
technical qualifications, Dr. E. Moskovits and S. Taussig, have prepared reports, 
the text of which has been submitted for approval to the Governments concer¬ 
ned before printing. 

As a result of this generous meed of collaboration, the scope and the quality 
of the whole work was such as to receive warm recognition on the occasion of the 
Vth World's Poultry Congress, held at Rome from 6 to 15 September last. 

We desire here to express our deep sense of obligation for their valued colla¬ 
boration to the following: — 

Dr. J. Podhradsky and Dr. G. Chomkovic (study on nutrition); Councillor 
R. Romer (Germany); Dr. O. Eckstein (Austria); Dr. J. Marcq (Belgium); Prof. 
G. !/• Chlebaroff (Bulgaria); Prof. S. Castelld Carreras (Spain); E. Eiik (Estonia) ; 
Prof. G. von Wendt (Finland); Prof. C. Voitellier (France) ; P. A. Francis (Great 
Britain) ; D. Zographos (Greece); J. Winkler (Hungary); Prof. A. Ghigi (Italy); 
V. Take (Tatvia) ; B. Vitkus (I/ithuania); A. Roller (Luxembourg) ; Prof. P. 
Tuff .(Norway) ; Prof. J. G. Tukker> (Netherlands) ; M. Tribulsky (Poland); 
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J. Miranda do Vale (Portugal); Br. J. Bragliitia (Rumania); Dr. H. Funkquist 
(vSweden) ; Prof. A. Schmid and Dr. H. Engler (Switzerland) ; Dr. J. Podhradsky 
(Czechoslovakia) ; S. Ulmansky (Yugoslavia) ; Ministry of Agriculture (Argen¬ 
tina) ; F. C. Elford (Canada); Dr. J. Figueroa (Mexico) ; Nurul Islam (India) ; 
W. Gerhardt (Netherlands East Indies); Imperial Animal Husbandry Experi¬ 
ment Station (Japan) ; David Uri (Palestine); S. Youngberg (Philippine Islands) ; 
Dr. Kadri (Turkey) ; Mile. Bernard (Algeria) ; Prof. G. Moussu (French Colonies) ; 
Iv. Tobback (Belgian Congo) ; Mohammed Askar Bey (Egypt) ; Service d’Eilevage 
de la Direction de TAgriculture (Morocco); the Governor (Italian Somalia) ; 
E. Ducros (Tripolitania); Service de I'Elevage de la Direction de TAgriculture 
(Tunisia); Hadlington (New South Wales) ; F. G. Brown (New Zealand). 

It is a matter of regret that, for budgetary reasons, it has proved impossible 
to publish more than one edition, that in the French language, of this work. The 
preparation of an edition in English would be gladly undertaken, should there be 
an assurance of a sufficient number of subscribers. 

Prof. Gkorgi$s Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Vernalization; A New Method of Shortening the Vegetative Period of Plants. 

The first workers who studied intensively the influence of light on the flow¬ 
ering of plants attributed the greatest importance to the intensity and the 
quality of the light. Later, particularly as a I'esult of the work of Gaknek and 
AeI/ARB, from 1920, the fundamental influence came to be recognised of the 
relative duration of day and night on plant development, which phenomenon they 
termed “ photoperiodism According to these writers the periodicity of light 
exercises a fundamental influence on the rhythm of plant growth. Plants are 
adapted to this periodicity, which differs greatly with latitude. 

Short-day plants, having an optitnum reproductive development with a 
day length of 14 hours at most, may be distinguished from long-day plants, 
having their optimum with a day length exceeding 14 hours, while there is an 
intermediate group of plants independent of periodicity of light. To the group 
of short-day plants belong in general all those of tropical origin (cotton, soya 
bean, maize, millet), while all the cultivated plmU of more or less northern 
origin , are long-day plants, such as wheat, rye, oats, flax, etc. The correlation 
between the photoperiodic behaviour and the region of origin is so close that 
it would seem possible to deduce the latitude of origin of a plant from its 
photoperiodic reaction, ■ 

Light is only one of the factors responsible for plant development. There 
aire other factors which , have a profottnd influence on the succession of the 
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/arious phases of development, and more especially, on the transition to the 
‘ruiting stage. 

In 1903 Ki,:^bs had already shown that the development of the reproduc- 
;ive organs results from quantitative changes in the general and external fac- 
:ors regulating the development of the .plant. According to him there are not 
specific external factors having a constitutive influence. The factors w^hich 
iecide vegetative growth and reproductive development are identical, but it 
s their intensity and reciprocal ratio which decide which form of development 
shall occur. According to KnEBS the factors giving rise to flowering are an in¬ 
crease in carbon assimilation under the influence of light and a reduction of the 
concentration of certain salts, particularly nitrogenous salts, in the soil. A cer¬ 
tain proportion between the carbohydrates and nitrogen predispose the plant 
bo flowering. Tinker (1929) and Rasumov (1930) have carried our knowledge 
turther with regard to the factors governing flowering and have proved that 
a certain periodicity of lighting applied to plants may give them a tendency 
to flower, without however the tendency’’ being manifested immediately. 

It is here that the ideas of Prof. TyssEnko, of the Ukrainian Institute of 
Plant Breeding at Odessa, enter the field. What applies to light applies also to 
other factors influencing the rhythm of plant development. Uyssenko has in 
fact proved that the factors necessary for transition from the vegetative stage 
to the reproductive stage are not bound to any particular moment. Their 
influence may come into force at any moment in the development of the plant. 
The seed itself at the first incidence of germination is capable of receiving this 
influence, the effects of which will make themselves felt in the course of growth. 
lyYSSENKO follows the ideas of Keebs by making a clear distinction between 
growth, namely increase in weight and size of the plant, and development, wliich 
is the transition of the plant to successive stages, in other words, a qualitative 
change in the nature of the plant. He has developed the theory that the entry 
of the plant into a new phase depends on a complex of well defined factors, no 
one of w^hich must be lacking. In general it is the reproductive phase which is 
of interest to the farmer. In any particular area only those plants or varieties 
of plants are cultivated whose vegetative period is such that they are able 
to complete their reproductive phase in the local conditions of climate. 

If it were possible to influence artificially the external factors, that is 
to say, the sum total of the factors determining the development of a given 
plant, and more particularly its transition from the vegetative to the reproduc¬ 
tive stage, it would be possible to cultivate this plant in regions entirely different 
from those which are natural to it. This is one of the objects of Uyssenko's work. 

He endeavoured first to ascertain these factors accurately. It soon became 
apparent that they differ in the case of different species and even different va¬ 
rieties of plants. It goes without saying that the conditions for short-day 
plants must differ entirely from those for long-day plants. To enter into their 
reproductive phase all plants of tropical origin require a combination of high 
temperature and short daily period of light. 

It is particularly with regard to the nature of the influence of light that the 
researches of Lyssenko and his co-workers have introduced new knowledge, 
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which if it is confirmed will change the conception of photoperiod ism of the 
numerous workers, American and Russian in particular, who are concerned with 
this phenomenon. I^yssenko, in fact, has been able to prove that these in¬ 
fluences on flowering are exerted by light and darkness themselves and not 
necessarily an alternation of the two. If it is necessary for a plant to pass 
through a period of darkness, it is suificient for this period to be passed through 
in the seed during the earliest stages of germination. When the stages which 
require darkness are passed the plant obtained from such treated seed can 
be grown even under constant illumination; hence neither long- nor short-day 
plants require photoperiodism. For growth and development of short-day plants 
light and darkness, but not the alternation of short day and long night, are neces¬ 
sary. 

It is on these ideas based on a long series of experiments that Lyssknko 
has established the process termed ‘‘ iarovisation '' or vernalization (i); this 
consists in regulating the length of the vegetative period of a plant by artificially 
adapting it to a given environment by means of the combined action of temper¬ 
ature and light on the first phase of the growth of the plant, that is to say, 
on the germinating seed. 

The practical interest of vernalization consists at present in accelerating 
the fruiting season, thus making plants earlier in maturing. It thus allows of 
growing a spring-sown crop instead of a winter crop. By curtailing the veget¬ 
ative period it is possible to extend the cultivation of wheat, cotton, soya bean 
and other plants into regions in which their cultivation had previously been 
impossible. The process may also be of fundamental importance in the combat 
of drought, by brhiging the plants to maturity before the arrival of the summer 
drought. Plant breeders, who are always anxious to cultivate as gener¬ 

ations as possible in the course of a single year, will be able to draw considerable 
benefit from it; further, since any factor which increases the earliness of harvest 
increases also the content in protein, vernalization will exercise also this very 
desirable efiect from the standpoint of the baking quality of wheat. 

With a view to encouraging those interested to test these results for them¬ 
selves, IvYSSENKo\s process of vernalization of wheat will be'described. Wheat 
requires to reach the fruiting stage a period of low temperature and long illumin¬ 
ation. Spring wheat, for example, requires a temperature of 3 to C during 
10 to 15 days. It will thus be necessary for these conditions, artificially produced, 
to exercise their influence on the germinating grain in order to give it the tendency 
to pass earlier from the vegetative to the reproductive phase. That is to say 
to make it earlier maturing. 

The grain is first soaked with water to 15 % of its weight: 100 kg, of 
wheat containing 13 to 15 % of water will absorb 33 litres. This water is added 
in three applications. To absorb the first application about two hours are re¬ 
quired, for the second 5 to 7 hours, the third will be absorbed still more slowly. 
The grain must be turned with shovels to ensure the water being well mixed and 

(i) the etymological explanation of this term see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science 
and Practice 1P32, No. 8, p, 389. 
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to prevent the temperature rising above 150 C, the optimum temperature being 
from 10 to 150 C. When 3 to 5 % of the grain has begun to sprout, which 
takes about 24 hours, the preparation is finished and the chilling process of vernaliz¬ 
ation proper begins. The temperature is lowered to 3 to C and kept at 
this level day and night for 12 to 15 days. The interior and exterior temperatures 
of the layer of grain must be accurately controlled. After the treatment the grain 
must be dried by shovelling and winnowing. 

Autumn wheat is vernalized at a temperature of 0 to 3<^ C during 40 to 53 
days. It is scarcely necessary to emphasize that during such treatment care 
must be taken to avoid mould. Experiments are in progress to obtain control 
of mould by chemical disinfection. 

The process of vernahzation elaborated by Lyssknko for cotton is extremely 
simple and consists only in increasing the temperature of the seed by self-heat- 
ing to 30°. Eor soya bean the following method is proposed : soaking with 
water at the rate of 75 litres to 100 kg. of seeds, vernalization for 10 to 15 days 
at a temperature of 20 to 25° C in the absence of light. 

Vernalization of potatoes in effected by threading the tubers on wire and 
exposing them to continuous light for 20 to 30 days at 15 to 20° C. in a dry 
atmosphere. 

It is interesting to draw a parallel betw'een the wmrk of Eyssunko and the 
recently published studies of G. Tailarico in Italy. In the course of his nume¬ 
rous experiments aiming at physiologically influencing seeds to increase the yield, 
TAniyARico submitted hard wheat for 14 days to the influence of a temperature 
of 2^ C before sowing. This experiment, which was carried out at two different 
places during two consecutive years and repeated in three replications, gave the 
following averages:— on the control plots, 16.9 quintals per hectare; for the 
plots with treated seeds 19.6 quintals per hectare, or a gain of 2.7 quintals per 
hectare. It should be expressly stated that TAnbARiCO, though independently 
approaching, as regards temperature and the duration of the period of treat¬ 
ment, the prescriptions for Eyssenico's vernalization, differs fundamentally in 
the fact that the seeds were treated in the dormant stage, whereas Eyssenico 
on the contrary treats seed after germination has already begun. Also Taeea- 
Rico mentions particularly that the effect of treatment by cold does not affect 
the vegetative period, but only the yield. In the vegetative cycle of plants 
the period of germination constitutes a critical stage, a period of instability and 
special sensitiveness to external factors. It is for this reason that during this 
period plants are particularly susceptible to artificial influences. In a further 
series of iiryportant experiments Taeearico stimulated seeds by a treatment, 
with water without however repeating treatment with low temperature. As 
did Eyssenko he uses as little water as possible to obtain complete imbibition, 
which is checked at the moment when the first sign of germination is apparent. 
His numerous experiments have given the following average yields :— 

In poor soil In ricli soil 


Untreated seeds {= 100). 100 100 

Seeds treated with water. 130 106 
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Thus there is observed a great increase in the crop as a result of treatment 
with water. This increase however depends to a large extent on the qualit}^ 
of the soil, as has been often observed in the experiments of stimulation b3^ the 
'PovoT^'B method. A'comparison of the experiments of Tyssknko with those 
of TAimAUico is ver\^ instructive. If treatment with water and treatment with 
low^ temperature each exercise a stimulating influence, and if on the other hand 
the effect of this stimulation depends on the nature of the soil, it is clearl}^ demon¬ 
strated that the effect of vernalization may be due to reasons very diverse and 
independent of each other. This shows also the complexity of the phenomenon 
and the difficulty of analysing it. 

Since the original work of KniCns on the subject it has been recognised that 
the factors affecting plant development act indirectly through their influence 
on the enzymes. Derikovsky, one of I/YSSEisrKo’s co-workers, has carried 
out exhaustive studies with a view to finding a biochemical explanation of vernaliz¬ 
ation. According to him eiiz^mie activity increases gradually, and differently 
for the various enzymes, during vernalization. The explanation of the pheno¬ 
menon does not however become simpler if the complex problem of enzymes 
is taken into consideration. The effect of vernalization of wheat may however 
be explained in the following manner : the preparation for vernalization (soaking 
at 10^) activates the enzymes, thus increasing the sugar content: the vernali¬ 
zation proper which follows and consists in reducing the temperature to 2,^, reduces 
respiration and thus leads to a concentration of sugar which predisposes the 
plant (in this case the germinating seeds) to flower. The factor darkness 
does not come into play, as in the case of short-day plants, because wheat, which 
is a long-day plant, is adapted to the periodicity of light occurring in northern 
regions. A similar explanation of vernalization may be made for short-day 
plants. This however is only a matter of unproved theory. 

It would appear that varieties coming from distant countries are liable to 
react most strongly to vernalization and that the local varieties are less suscep¬ 
tible to its influence. In this case vernalization should serve to replace by an 
artificial process natural adaptation to external conditions. It does not seem 
probable however that changing one or two factors such as light and heat, 
could suffice to ensure complete adaptation of the vernalised plant to environ¬ 
mental conditions differing profoundly from the normal conditions. It would 
thus appear unwise to try to use for vernalization and large scale cultivation 
foreign non-acclimatised varieties. 

Studies of vernalization have been carried out in Russia on a huge scale. 
It will suffice to mention here that in 1932 they had already been extended 
to the 7000 varieties of wheat constituting the international collection of the Pan 
Union Institute of Plant Breeding. Thousands of varieties of this collection 
had not been able to come into fruit in the regions where the experiments 
were carried out, or else fruited too late and produced stunted grain; sown 
after vernalization the same varieties proved earlier than the local varieties. 
Experiments carried out in 1932 on the Collective Earnis (" kolkhoz *') and the 
State Farms sovkhoz ”) over an area of 43,000 hectares gave for the most 
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part favourable results, consisting in an increase in yield of one quintal per 
hectare (i). 

Satisfactory results have also been given by the experiments with cotton. 
Those made in the Ukraine, in- Korthern Caucasia and in Transcaucasia, have 
shown that vernalized cotton has an accelerated flowering and maturation. 

In consequence of these favourable results the U. S. S. R. National Com¬ 
missariat of Agriculture, in agreement with the Directors of the regional agri¬ 
cultural administrations and the National Commissary of the Federated Re¬ 
publics, decided at the meeting of 12 October 1932 to sow vernalized seed, 
using primarily hard wheat, in the spring of 1933 over an area of 200,000 hec¬ 
tares, 100,000 of which w'ere to be in Ukraine. The Ukrainian Institute for 
Plant Breeding gives advice on the varieties suitable for vernalization. Ver¬ 
nalized cotton is to be tested on an acreage of 3,000 hectares, of which 2000 are 
in regions where cotton growing has been recently introduced. The Ukrainian 
Institute has been made responsible for sowing in various parts of the Soviet 
Union, including the extreme north, the international collection of vernalized 
varieties of w^heat, oats, barley and bean which are available at the Leningrad 
Institute for Plant Breeding. The Odessa Institute has received thousands 
of enquiries concerning vernalization. Upwards of 25,000 explanatory notices 
about vernalization of wheat have been distributed and have been insufficient 
to meet the demand. 

All this proves the importance attached in Russia to vernalization. In 
fact, if all the hopes founded on it were vain and the only result remaining were 
the possibility of accelerating by 4 or 5 days the maturity of wheat, this alone 
would be sufficient to render vernalization of interest for a number of countries. 
In the light of the very numerous experiments carried out in Russia during 

' (i) The following are some recent details of the results of these experiments and of certain others: 

1. In the spring of 1932 at Kharkov, Ukraine, 1427 varieties of wheat from Aserbeidjan (Trans¬ 
caucasia) were sown, vernalized and non-vemalized. On 5 July all the plots sown whith vernalized seed 
had headed, whereas the control non-vernalized plots were still behindhand: in fact, at this date only 
198 of the 1427 varieties (or 13.8 %) had come into ear; heading increased until 6 August, when 649 
varieties had headed; but the 778 other varieties never headed at all. 

2. 'In 1932, also in the Ukraine, in 240 kolkhoz and 12 sovkhoz a total of 3334 hectares were 
sown with vernalized seed. The gains in yield per hectare attributable to vernalization were as follows: - 
I quintal in 127 kolkhoz, 2 quintals in 38 kolkhoz, 2.3 quintals in 9 sovkhoz and 3 to 9 quintals in jS 
kolkhoz. 

In 25 farms however vernalization produced no increase in the yield and in 35 farms it even reduced 
the crop, a failure which is attributed to the use of unsuitable varieties and to a defective application 
of the technique of vernalization. 

3. In the organ of the U. S. S. R. National Commissariat of Agriculture, 29 September 1933, 
were published the encouraging results given by vernalization in the region of the middle Volga where 
in 1933 2S,ooo hectares were sown with vernalized seed ; this year the early drought damaged particu¬ 
larly-the non-vemalized wheat which thus gave a lower yield than the vernalized wheat- 

4. In a preliminary note puhlish^din. Scientific Agnculftire, Vol. XIII, No. ii, 1933, F. Gpeller 
and his co-workers of the Central EJsperimental Farm of Ottawa, Canada, state that vernalization of 
cereals has in 1933 produced restilts similar to those obtained by Prof. Uyssenko. 
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1932 it would seem certain that this end will at least be obtained. It is much 
to be regretted that the directions for vernalization were at first published only 
in Russian and Ukrainian and in not readily accessible piiblic«ations, so that for 
a long time they escaped the attention of the world. The consequence is that 
up to the present it has not been possible to test the Russian results in other 
countries. The example of seed stiuuilation which caused such a stir a few 
years back and proved of ver}’' small practical interest, should make us wary 
of too greatly exaggerated hopes. However, the problem is sufficiently pro¬ 
mising from practical and scientific points of view to deserve exhaustive and 
immediate trial. 

It is to be hoped that the results of the important Russian experiments 
and of the control experiments now in progress in other countries, will enable 
vernalization to pass from the experimental field into general practice. It may 
then prove that vernalization is one of the most valuable of the technical in¬ 
ventions in the domain of agriculture of the last twenty years. 

N. VON Ghscher. 

Publications consulkd :— 
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of Agricultural Research, Washington D, C., 1920-1931, Vol. i8-23»4i. 

TaIyEARICO G., II grano come alimento e come senienie, 329 p. — Memorie della Reale 
Accademia d’ltalia, Classe di scienze fisiche, matematiche e natiurali, Vol. HI; 
Biologia, N. i; Roma, 193i-X. — See abstract in the Monthly Bull, of Agric. 
Science and Practice, 1932, No. 2, pp. 65-66. 
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Promotion of the Poultry Industry in Various Countries (i). 

The ever increasing importance of poultry in agriculture and in the national 
economy of each country has led the Governments to grant effective help and 
protection to the industry. Poultry raising has all the more need of the interest 
shown in it by public institutions as it is for the most part in the hands of small 
farmers. 

Unfortunately there are not available uniform statistics on this point,but the 
reports of the different countries published in the monograph UAvicidiure 
dans le Monde " (Vol. II and III) supply indications of value particularly from 
the following countries :— Austria, Irish Free State, Japan, Hungary, Norway, 
Rumania and Switzerland. 

Poultry raising is regarded mainly as an accessory activity on the farm, 
particularly in the case of small farms, for persons often having no agricultural 
training or special knowledge. The poultry stock being distributed in small 
flocks,, and poultry raising being carried on without technical knowledge, have 
resulted in the poultry industry, the Cinderella of stock farming, being still 
practised to-day according to traditional principles which in many countries hinder 
the adoption of modern technical improvements. This is particularly to be regret¬ 
ted as the keeping of poiiltry is admirably adapted for assuring ready money 
to the small farmer, and with a small outlay gives variety to the farm and 
allows of the utilisation of waste from the farm and homestead. 

However the requirements of the consumer of poultry products at the present 
time make poultry fanning pay only if high grade produce can be supplied to 
the market. 

The encouragement of poultry raising is not only a social duty that must 
be carried out by the Government in the interest of numerous small farmers but 
is undertaken becauvse the State recognises the ever increasing importance of 
poultry in the national economy. It is therefore not surprising that the various 
States ha%^e of recent years practised a steadily increasing policy of encouragement. 
It is interesting and instructive to examine what each has done in this field and 
to compare the measures adopted with the results obtained, as can be done with 
the help of the reports received. Their publication dispenses with the need to 
discuss further the organisation and programme of the encouragement of the 
poultry industry, but in view of its great importance a summary will be given of 
the measures already taken in the matter. 

For the purposes of this article, the measures wdll be divided into two main 
groups :— 

1. — Measures of commercial and financial policy for the increase 

of the earning capacity of poultry farming. 

2 . — Measures to achieve the same end indirectly by improving technique, 

developing training in poultry husbandry, etc. 

(i) In this article is reproduced the greater part of Chapter III (Promotion of the Poultry 
Industry), Vol. I, of the Monograph VAviculture dans le Monde, published recently by the Institute 
on the occasion of the Fifth World Poultry Congress held in Rome in September 1933. 
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I. — Mi3asxjre;s of commerciai. and financial policy. 

(i) Government intervention in the trade in potiUry prodticis. 

The more accentuated becomes the world economic crisis the more do the 
various States endeavour to intervene in the field of economics by legi>slation. 
This movement is bound to ernbrace the poultry industry. It would take too 
much space to enumerate all the causes which have led to the complicated system 
of ordinances and regulations in the net of which commerce, alread}' so heavily 
shackled, is further tied. In some cases the measures are taken to protect the 
home poultry industry, sometimes they are suggested by the urgent requirement 
of protecting the whole national economy, as, for example, regulations regarding 
monetary exchange. 

Taken as a whole this labyrinth of regulations clearly denotes the efforts of 
the importing countries to become economically self-supporting, which efforts 
invoke antagonistic response on the part of the exporting countries. In this 
strife the weapons of the importing country are tariffs, restriction of imports by 
the quota system, measures of veterinary policy of live stock, limitation of pur¬ 
chase of foreign currency and enforcement- of marks of origin for imported 
products. By these means countries are endeavouring at all costs to diminish 
importation. 

The exporting countries, on the other hand, are doing all in their power to 
encourage the exportation of their products by such means as export premiums, 
special freight rates, better grading of produce, etc. In these countries also 
monetary problems are of the highest consequence ; thus, for instance, certain 
countries have been obliged, in some cases with the sole obiect of maintaining 
their export trade, to abandon the gold standard, a decision which benefited also 
their foreign trade in poultry products. Other countries, which desired to retain 
the gold standard and could achieve this only by strict regulation of the exchange 
have been obliged to put pressure upon exporters to pay to a central body the 
proceeds from their foreign sales. It is clear that this last measure must result 
in many difficulties and slow down export activity ; but in the majority of cases 
it has not been possible, owing to the gravity of the monetary situation, to take 
these difficulties into consideration and efforts have been made to compensate 
for the inconveniences by grants of other privileges. 

The measures thus briefly outlined can scarcely give a complete picture of 
the confusion which reigns to-day in the world commerce in poultry products. 
But as a detailed discussion is impossible, our primar^^ interest is less in the 
complexity of the various measures than in the measures themselves (i). If they 
are considered it is found that they are all recognised weapons of the arsenal 
of'commercial policy and are used also in other fields and for other products. 


(1) For a good summary of the priucipal measures of commercial policy in the international egg 
ttade as current at the ^ginning of January 1933, the reader is referred to “ Staatliche Hingriff in 
din int0Tn(ition(il£ftr Kiethufidcl in JEief^Boyse Berlin 1933, Nos. 6, 7, 8, g. For the year$ previous 
, ‘to 4933i see also the latest volumes of the International Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation^ Rome. 
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The measures which are worthy of more particular attention are those which 
concern marking and standardisation of poultry products. 

The application of marks of origin to these products and the related measures 
of classifying the products in commercial grades were first introduced in Denmark 
by legislation regulating the marketing of eggs. The aims of these measures were 
to make the Danish produce a sort of standard merchandise, to guarantee to the 
buyer a certain quality, and thus to make the products so commend themselves 
as to assure a market for Danish produce. Later similar measures were adopted 
by other States and applied in the first place to eggs, more rarely to poultry 
meat. The more widely such measures come to be applied the more extensive 
do their aims become : thus, in importing countries, they must assure the protec¬ 
tion of the home produce and must further prevent abuses such as the possibi¬ 
lity of imported eggs being re-exported to a third country carrying the mark of 
the re-exporting country in place of that of the genuine country of provenance. 
In 1930 bills concerning marking were planned or already put into effect in Den¬ 
mark, Great Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Poland, Rumania, Soviet Russia, Estonia, the United States, etc. It is readily 
realised that if these measures had all been applied independently^ of each other 
it would have seriously complicated the international egg trade. In these circum¬ 
stances, therefore, M. A. Henry, Delegate for Belgium, the Belgian Congo and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg to the International Institute of Agriculture of 
Rome, requested the Permanent Committee of the Institute to take steps to 
ensure that the measures .should be uniform and therefore such as to facilitate 
the international egg trade (l). 

Recognising the importance of the question the International Institute of 
Agriculture organised a preparatory conference of experts, which was held at 
Rome from ii to 13 May 1931 and drafted the bases for the Diplomatic Conference 
of 7 December of the same year, at which 19 countries were represented by dele¬ 
gates and 8 others sent observers. During the discussions of this second Confe¬ 
rence a Convention was drawn up and signed by the delegates of the following 
countries : - Germany, Belgium, Spain, Estonia, Finland, France and Algeria, 
Greece, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Uruguay; while the 
following States abstained from signing : - Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey and the U. S. S. R. (2). 

Up to the present the Convention has been ratified only by Switzerland. 

When it is considered that in the meantime a certain number of other coun¬ 
tries have introduced special measures regarding marking, it will be realised that 
the question cannot yet be regarded as settled. 

The special problems raised by legislation on this complex and delicate matter 
are somewhat numerous. Should the marking of eggs be established? And, if so, 
should fresh or preserved eggs be marked? Should the mark be affixed to the 
egg or the package, or to both? Further, where and when and in accordance with 
what rules and regulations should the mark be appliM? And, lastly, should eggs 

(1) In tliis connexion see UAvicuUtm dam U Monde, Vol. I, pp. 38-44. 

(2) The text of this Convention is r^roduced in VAviculture dans le Monde, Vol. I., pp. 44-49. 
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for exportation be graded by weight and by colour? This series of questions is, as 
may readily be understood, solved differently in the different legislative measures 
and regulations, following the customs and traditions and, more particularly, the 
dominating interests of the different countries, and chiefly according to whether 
the country in question is an importer or exporter of eggs (i). 

(2) Steps taken for the better organisation of marketing. 

Side by side with questions concerning improvement of the technique 
of production, interest has recently centred about a better organisation of the 
commerce in eggs. Since the war, marketing as well as production has undergone 
radical changes which, apart from the adoption of such technical innovations as 
cold storage, refrigerated transport by rail and sea, motor lorries, etc., affect 
even the structure of the trade in poultry products, for the high level of production 
in the more advanced countries can be obtained only as a result of rationalisation 
of marketing methods. It is thus not surprising that in times such as ours the 
State often intervenes also in the matter of marketing, but such intervention is 
in the greater number of cases demanded by the producers themselves. The 
measures already mentioned concerning the marking of eggs have frequently 
provided Governments with the opportunity to legislate on the tr:de in poultry 
products. 

It is in short clear that an industry such as the poultry industry, which is in 
the hands of several thousands of producers, often having little capital, affords 
much scope for Government intervention and also will derive much benefit from 
the establishment of producers’ cooperative societies. Such cooperative societies 
are of special importance for the marketing of eggs from small farms since by 
suitable grading the societies can adjust the lack of uniformity of the products 
and thus shield the producer from the lower prices which such a defect would 
entail. However, standardisation of the products can and should be attained 
before grading, for the j)roducer should aim at obtaining uniformity. This fact 
is already recognised in the more advanced poultry raising regions. In this 
connexion it is sufficient to recall the egg production of Sonoma County in Cali¬ 
fornia, where in 1928 there were already about two million White Teghorns kept 
under practically uniform conditions of housing and feeding in order to obtain a 
uniform product. 

As regards marketing, it has been found advantageous as far as possible 
to sell wholesale direct to the markets. The association of all the small coope¬ 
rative societies into large central organisations is therefore necessary. Among 
the best known of such organistions are the Pacific Coast Egg Producer Assoc¬ 
iation in the United States, the Dansk Andeels Aegexport " in Denmark and 
the Boermond Eiermijn" Cooperative Society in the NetherlandvS {2). It 

- (I) See the International Yearhook of A griadtural Legislation, International Institute of Agriculture, 

Rome 1930. The various volumes of the Yearbook contain also the principal rulings relating to the 
marking of eggs. 

(2). 'See, Hans vonDer Becren, Hntwicklungstendemjen inderHierwirtschaft, in Vierteljahrshefie 
fur l-Conjunetiiffprschung, Sonderh^t 2^?, Berlin, Institut fiir Konjuncturforschung, 1933. 
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should however be noted that the attempt to eliminate the existing specialised 
trade has not succeeded ; on the contrary, collaboration has been established 
between the cooperative societies and the commercial firms, with division of 
labour, the cooperative societies supplying standardised produce to the trade, 
which undertakes the retail sale. 

trom the reports received from various countries it would appear that the 
cooperative societies are developing and becoming powerful (i). But it should 
not be forgotten that formerly the idea of cooperative marketing met with resis¬ 
tance from individualistic producers who preferred for one reason or another 
to stand out from the societies. An interesting attempt to combat this situation 
is seen in the English Agricultural Marketing Act of 1931 which, on certain con¬ 
ditions, allows the majority of producers to exercise coercive measures on indiffe¬ 
rent or obstructive minorities in order to obtain success for the officially recognised 
marketing schemes (2). There is a similar law in New South Wales : the Primary 
Products Marketing Act of 1927, which prescribes an obligatory association of 
producers, who elect from among their number a Marketing Board which is 
responsible for supervising the marketing of eggs. 

In recognition of the importance of poultry raisers' cooperative societies a 
number of States grant them special assistance. For instance, they are sometimes 
allowed Government loans on a considerable scale, either without interest or 
at a very low rate of interest, and in certain cases even receive direct State aid, 
or are granted special privileges, such as exemption from customs duty on impor¬ 
ted grain. 

Before ending this section mention should be made of the interesting Bill 
now before the New Zealand Parliament, although strictly speaking it should not 
be dealt with here. In New Zealand the unusual situation has arisen that the 
prices within the country have remained high owing to exportation of eggs, though 
such exportation has been at a loss. To suppress the injustice of producers 
selling to the home market realising profits at the expense of the exporting pro¬ 
ducers the Bill prescribes that in future any breeder whose head of poultr}^' exceeds 
a certain limit shall pay a levy to meet the exporters' losses. 

(3) Other measures of commercial or financial policy. 

Various {States grant poidtry breeders financial aid by making it possible 
for them to procure poultry feeds or equipment at reduced prices as a result 
of exemption from or great reductions in customs dues. As regards feed grains, 
this kind of financial aid acquires importance in importing countries in which 
the prices of these cereals, increased by protective tariffs, make competition in 
poultry production difficult with other countries which are able to produce more 
cheaply. Generally such grain exempt from duty is rendered unfit for human 
consumption by some chemical treatment such as colouring with eosin. 

(1) In regard to the development of cooperative marketing of eggs, see, H. Tenhaeff, Stand nnd 
Entwicklungsmoglichkexten der genossenschaftUchen Eierverwertung in verschiedenen Eandem, in 
Berichte uber LandwirtscJiaftf Berlin 1923, Band 17, Heft i. 

(2) See Report of Great Britain in UAviculture dans le Monde^ Vol. II, p. 125, 
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On the other hand in certain exporting countries prices of homegrown 
grain are artificially raised for the purpose of providing a fund to assist the 
export trade. 

In several countries (Turkey, Mexico, etc.) importation free of duty is allowed 
for poultry farming requisites such as incubators, serums, etc. In Turkey the 
only requirement is that imported incubators shall be utilised within six months 
of importation, failing which customs duties must be paid. Switzerland assists 
the poultryman by grants in aid of poultry insurance. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out the adavantages of such insurance or to emphasize the importance 
of official aid, which alone allows of insurance premiums being maintained at 
low rates. 

lyct us mention in conchtsion the most simple means of direct aid for the 
poultryman, namely the granting of loans at a low rate of interest, or even without 
interest, which by reason of its simplicity is a highly effective method. 

II. — Measures aiming at improvement in pouetry husbandry technique. 

Before discussing the various measures their promoters should be briefly 
considered. 

In the greater number of cases the State itself undertakes the control and 
direction of the poultry industry. In Canada in order to ensure a profitable 
collaboration betw^een the Central and Provincial Official Organisations, a Poultry 
Commission has been instituted which is responsible for the promotion of the 
industry and consists of three Dominion officials, who have recentl}^’ been supple¬ 
mented by a representative for each province. In Mexico a similar organisation 
has also been established. 

In many cases the State keeps the direction in its own hands but entrusts 
the execution to large agricultural or avicultural associations which receive State 
aid. 

In most cases the measures of encouragement are financed by State funds,, 
sometimes they receive subsidies from other bodies, such as is the case for example 
in Italy, where the provincial poultry farms are maintained in part by the bodies 
interested. An intere.sting example is the organisation in force in Bulgaria 
where, in addition to the State, the Exporters' Association also supplies funds 
for the promotion of the poultry industry. 

The various measures aiming at raising the technical level of poultry keeping 
may be divided into three groups:— 

(1) Measures relating to poultry instruction and research. 

(2) Measures aiming at increasing the yield from poultry. 

(3) Measures for the control of poultry diseases. 

(i) Measures relating to poultry instruction and research. 

The importance of instruction for raising the general level of the poultry 
industry can scarcely be exaggerated, particularly when it is realised that the, 
^ greater part of the poultry stock is owned by small farmers. It is certainly not 
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a matter of chance if the greatest progress is accomplished in the countries in 
which training and instruction are furthest developed. 

The organisation of instruction in the various countries depends naturally 
primarily on local conditions. 

The greater number of States maintain schools of poultry husbandry which 
are often in close association with research institutions. Many States are not 
content merely with the establishment of central schools but employ numbers 
of travelling instructors and advisory specialists who visit the breeders to give 
advice and instruction. In the United States and in many other countries there 
is such a service, which gives excellent results. In several other States inte¬ 
rested in poultry raising similar services are in process of organisation. With 
regard to the training of pupils, poultry instruction is included in all degrees of 
agricultural education ; thus to-day in nearly all States there are courses in 
poultry husbandry in all the primary agricultural schools, as in the higher schools 
of agriculture. In this connection should be mentioned also the propaganda 
of the United Provinces Poultry Association (India) and of the Government of 
South Africa which have demonstration trains carr3dng a complete poultry farm 
which tour the country for purposes of instruction. 

This method constitutes an interesting solution of the problem of post-school 
instruction, which must aim at reaching the greatest possible number of interested 
persons. Very good results have often been obtained by organising in the poultry’' 
schools, in addition to the regular teaching, short courses on various special sub¬ 
jects such as incubation, dressing of poultry, etc. In several countries courses 
in poultry keeping are organized also for the military (e. g., Turkey) and for 
persons able to take up poultry keeping as an accessory occupation (keepers of 
permanent way, etc.). In countries in which the enormous distances to be 
covered do not allow of the use of itinerant instruction, teaching by correspon¬ 
dence has been found satisfactory. 

In addition to the instruction given to poultrymen themselves, special atten¬ 
tion must be given to producing teachers, inspectors, etc, and persons capable 
of occupying administrative positions in the organisation of the poultry industry. 
At the present time nearly all the higher schools of agriculture include in their 
programmes special courses in poultry husbandry and often have even independent 
professorships of poultry husbandry. 

Parallel with the teaching institutions are research institutes and specialised 
establishments for promoting the progress of the poultry industry. These insti¬ 
tutes carry out experiments (recently special study has been given to the problems 
of heredity, alimentation and incubation) and allow breeders to profit from the 
results obtained by producing excellent cocks which they put at their disposal, 
either gratuitously or at very reduced prices. 

There are already institutions of this kind nearly everywhere. In addition 
to the research institutes properly so called, of scientific nature and organisation, 
of great importance are the modern poultry farms organised on practical lines 
and serving for demonstration purposes, maintained by the State or by other 
official bodies (District, Department, Commune, Association) or at least officially 
controlled and recognised. 

Tec. 10 Xngl. 
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Practical knowledge is disseminated to-day not only by the press (news¬ 
papers, reviews, leaflets), but also by the cinematograph and wireless, which 
now count as among the most important and effective of extension agents. 

Exhibitions have always been very effective for purposes of propaganda 
for stock breeding in general and have also a great part to play in the poultry 
industry. In some cases a poultry industry is carried on only in view of the 
poultry shows and the breeders aim at the standard forms prescribed without 
taking into consideration practical requirements. 

Happily the situation has changed of late and to-day the very widespread 
la^dng competitions have in many countries taken the place of the poultry 
shows. 


(2) Measures aiming at increasing the yield from poultry. 

Improving the laying capacity of the birds, which is not only very variable 
but sometimes still very low, as shown in statistics of egg production (i), is cer¬ 
tainly the most economic, the most effective and the most durable method of 
increasing poultry production. Since an active interest has been taken in poultry 
products every effort has been made to improve the poultry stock and render 
it more productive. 

In the same way as the State excercises a decisive influence on the improve¬ 
ment of cattle by the distribution of approved bulls, etc., similar measures are 
taken in regard to poultry. But the methods followed must be different in the 
case of poultry, the breeding of which is controlled only with difficulty. 

The poultry stock is improved in the first place by supplying breeders with 
eggs for hatching, cocks and utility birds of known origin, either gratuitously 
or at greatly reduced prices. Often hatching eggs are exchanged for ordinary 
eggs ; often also pedigree hens are supplied on condition that the hens of unknown 
descent are killed (Hungary). Another measure which allows of an influence 
on the poultry stock consists in establishing central incubation stations. 

Birds for breeding come generally from the State Model Poultry Farms or 
from private farms controlled by the State or by the Associations. As regards 
improvement of the poultry stock, the division of the work between the breeders 
properly so called and the poultry keepers who do not hatch their own chickens 
has given good results and this movement deserves official support. This may 
be achieved in the most simple fashion: the State takes under its control the 
farms which give the best results, approves then as farms for selection or multi¬ 
plication and encourages their costly work by grants or by regularly buying a 
large part of their products and distributing them to the non-breeding poultry- 
men. Organisations of this kind are to-day found in many countries, as appears 
from the reports in the above-mentioned monograph, which contains interesting 
information about those now working in Austria, Italy, Eatvia, Finland, Bul¬ 
garia, Estonia. 

A measure which is in force in, among other countries, Estonia and Finland,, 
is worthy of mention. A breeding centre is recognised only after a competition 

(t) See VAviculture dans le Monde, statistical tables, Annex I, Vol. i, p. 341 et seq. 
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in which the rival farms must prove their capabilit5^ Thus in Estonia, for 
example,* this competition lasts for one year, during which are subjected to exami¬ 
nation not only the capacity of the director for stock breeding, but also the pre¬ 
mises and plant, alimentation, development of the birds, produce, control and 
returns from the farm. 

Besides this competition others also contribute efcctively to raising the 
technical level of poultry husbandry and to accustoming the rural populations 
to modern methods. The American example of young poultry raisers' associa¬ 
tions is worth copying, as by this means interest in poultry keeping as a business 
proposition is developed at an early age. A similar organisation exists in Poland : 
the young people receive at the beginning of the breeding season eggs for hatching 
or day-old chicks, then in autumn the birds they have raised are judged. In 
Poland there is also another type of competition in which all the birds of a farm 
compete, the directors of the farm meanwhile following courses of instruction. 

This brief account shows clearly that the State is obliged to exercise an ever 
increasing influence on the formation of the poultry stock, particularly by methods 
of control. Selection aims principally at increasing the poultry output, but 
often a tendency to standardise the production over whole regions is observed, 
on similar lines to those followed in various countries for the breeding of cattle 
or other stock, to create '' closed " poultry' breeding territories in which onh^ a 
given breed may be raised. In illustration of this fact may be recalled the Leghorns 
of Sonoma County in California, which has already been mentioned, and similar 
experiments may be reported in Hun gar}’, Bulgaria, etc. 

The basis of increased output is scientific selection, which in modern animal 
husbandry is based on tests of yield. In the poultry industry at present only 
the laying capacity is tested ; it is only rarely that in such tests the yield of meat 
is tested. 

Laying competitions in most countries are to-day acquiring an official charac¬ 
ter. They are in fact in many countries under the control of official bodies or 
even under State protection. Often the establishments for laying competitions 
are founded and maintained, or at least subsidised, by the State or by some State 
organisation. It is no longer necessary to emphasize the importance of laying 
contests or of simple methods of control of laying for it is largely to them that 
the great progress accomplished in egg production is owed. The results obtained 
from such control method'^ are utilised through the institution of Flock Books, 
which are established by an official central organisation. 

The influence exercised on the poultry stock and the efforts to standardise 
it greatly favour production ; but progress is often very slow and at the end only 
a part, large though it may be, of the technique of the poultry industry has been 
improved. In view of this fact many attempts have been made to modernise 
radically rural poultry keeping. As an example of an experiment of this kind 
may be cited the “ Osnabriick programme which has been applied successfully 
in Germany and may serve as a model for the constitution of peasant poultry^ 
husbandry. In the Osnabriick district, which includes lo associations with 
536 communes, the poultry industry has been organized in accordance with 
uniform standards.' In each association have been formed 4 model poultry farms 
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with a head of 200 to 250 hens, and 2 specialised farms which each keep 1000 head. 
The model farms, considered as an accessory branch of agriculture, are solely 
concerned with the production of eggs and buy the necessary day-old chicks. 
The farms which follow the Osnabriick programme must observe the following 
rules (i) keep one given breed ; (3) use standard housing ; (3) use a control 
mixed feed ; (4) submit to control by the zootechnical officials and administration 
of the association ; (5) the persons concerned must supply the necessar}^ funds, 
the Ministry procuring a reduction on the rate of interest on loans. Further, 
experienced agricultural advisors are employed to give assistance to breeders. 

The good results obtained with this system have led to its introduction in 
other associations in Prussia. A similar experiment may be reported in Bulgaria, 
where up to the present three model villages have been created in which poultry 
husbandry is practised in accordance with modern uniform standards; help is 
granted, not in money, but in the form of building material, breeding stock, etc. 

(3) Measures for the control of 'poultry diseases. 

There are various diseases which inflict great losses on the poultry industry, 
the most serious of which ate the infectious diseases, against which the indivi¬ 
dual breeder can safeguard himself up to a point, but which can be effectively 
controlled only over more or less extensive territories, which shows that State 
intervention in the matter is essential. 

There are not great differences between the methods employed. In most 
countries the control of poultry epidemics is regulated by general measures of 
veterinary policy and, in many countries, the reporting of an outbreak of 
disease is compulsory. In other countries compensation is allowed for fowls 
killed to prevent spread of disease. In many cases serums are provided free 
or at reduced prices. In Mexico, where fowl cholera causes heavy losses, pre¬ 
ventive vaccination is compulsory. In most countries also there are measures 
concerning the sanitary control of breeding stock. 

The importing countries endeavour to obtain protection from the intro¬ 
duction of disease by establishing at the frontiers strict measures of veterinary 
policy for the imported poultry, which must in many cases submit to quarantine. 

Poultry diseases are studied in numbers of scientific institutes which put 
up a valiant fight to protect this important branch of the national resources. 

E. Moskovits. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

New mexboroeogicae station in Fokmosa. — It is reported in the Meteorological 
- Magazine (London 1933, VoL 68, p, 122) that a new Meteorological Station was inau- 
gturat^ oh 15 March 1935 on Mount Arczati, in the centre of the Island, for the 
ptu^ose of hoEaborating with the Central Observatory of Taikohu and with the Meteoro¬ 
logical Station of the Japanese Navy at Takao (established in 1931). 
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This new Station, which includes various buildings situated between 2100 and 
2400 metres in altitude, will form a valuable contribution to the production of the meteor¬ 
ological Bulletins which are more and more valued by the rapidly developing military 
and commercial aviation and its equipment will allow of its also making a series of other 
scientific observations and studies. 

NEW IVIEXHOROEOGICAE STATION IN MassachitssETTS, U, S. A. — According to 
information in the Bulletin of the American Meteorological Society oi April 1933, this 
Station has been established on Mount Wachusett (615 m.) in the centre of the State 
of ^lassachussetts under the auspices of the Blue Hill Observatory of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity and in connection with the activities of the International Polar Year. The 
Station is unusual in the absence of lesident observers. They are substituted by a self¬ 
registering nieteorographical apparatus which can run by itself for two to three months 
for recording the following data: - direction and velocity of the wind - atmospheric pres¬ 
sure - temperature - humidity. 

T. B. 


Soil Science. 

The relations of BA CILLUS MY CO IDES with AM]vroNiFiCATiON, nitrification 
AND soiiy fertility. — A series of interesting experiments ha.s been made on this subject 
by ]M. Tyagny-Ryadno at the Institute of Fertilisers and Soil Science, Moscow, using 
soil media by the method introduced by Waksman and Winogradsky, since labora¬ 
tory methods using solutions only do not give reliable results, particularly in regard to 
ammonif}nng activity. The following were the principal results obtained: 

(1) B, mycoides is an organism which energetically decomposes organic nitro¬ 
genous matter fonning large amounts of ammonia. When soil was inoculated with a 
culture of this organism, active amnionification took place and the rate of nitrification 
was raised. 

(2) The first effects of the inoculation of soil by B. mycoides were a parallel 
development of ammonification and nitrification; later the rate of ammonification fell 
off, but nitrif3dng organisms continued to transform ammonia into nitrate. 

(3) Although nitrifying organisms display activity over the pH range 8.2-4.8, 
the acid limit is not an optimum; in fact, their greatest activity was shown in appro¬ 
ximately neutral media. B. mycoides, on the other hand, in the experiments in question, 
increased the acidity of their medium up to pH 4.6. As a measure of self-defence 
mycoides are obliged to produce acid to counteract the excess of ammonia which they 
form. This reasoning compels the assignment of a more important part to B, mycoides, 
in respect of the solubilisation of phosphate rock, than to nitrifying organisms. 

(4) The degree of nitrification in chemosiom soils (black soils of Russia) is a 
function of the activity of B. mycoides. By creating conditions appropriate to these 
bacteria, both ammonifying and nitrifying processes are likewise intensified. 

(5) Fertilisation with dung is beneficial not solely on account of the nutrients, 
supplied, but also because it leads to an increase in the numbers of B, mycoides, acting 
similarly to an inoculation with the bacteria. 

(6) Phosphate rock when added to the soil stimulates ammonification and nitri¬ 
fication. These processes in turn produce acid which assists in making the • soil's 
phosphate reserves available to crop plants. 

(7) Small amounts of phosphate rock (0.3-0.5 tons per hectare) together with 
5 or 6 tons of farmyard manure per hectare, by intensif3dng ammonification and nitri- 
hcation, have led to considerable increases in the yields of grain and of leguminous crops, 
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and are the most rational manurial dressings for most of the regions of the U. S. S. R. 

(M, TyaGNY-Ryadno, Journal of Agricultural Science, London, 1933, Vol. XXIII, 
Part. 3. P- 335 - 358 )’ 

T. B. 

Soil Fertilisation. 

TiiL national industrial office of nitrogen, Toulouse, France. — In 
France the need for establishing and developing the nitrogen industry made its appear¬ 
ance at the close of the war, in the first place to provide for possible requirements for 
national defence, and secondly, to supply the farmer with the necessary nitrogenous 
fertiliseis. The Germans were considerably ahead in this matter and in 1919 their fac¬ 
tories at Oppau were already producing 100,000 tons of nitrogen per annum. 

To meet this situation the French Parliament in 1924 passed a law instituting the 
Kational Industrial Office of Xitrogen (O. N. I, A.), which was to be a new type of 
public institution combining a strict financial control with the elasticity and indepen¬ 
dence necessary to a commercial undertaking. 

This new idea of a public institution in the form of an industrial concern did not 
at first meet with universal approval, but experience has shown that the fears ex¬ 
pressed were unfounded. 

In 1925 was begun the building of a new factory from which the first production 
of ammonia was obtained in 1927; but it was only in 1929 that the 0 . N. I. A. begun its 
period of normal production. In 1931 a synthetic nitric acid factory and works for 
. producing granulated ammonitre were built. In 1932 the works were completed by 
the construction of a factory for the manufacture of sodium nitrate, and in that year 
120,000 tons of this fertiliser were produced. 

The O. X. I. A. is now provided with the latest teclinical improvements and pos¬ 
sesses two large groups of factories:- 

I. Synthesis of ammonia from nitrogen and hydrogen. 

II. Manufacture of fertilisers, comprising four sub-divisions:- 

(i) production of ammonium sxdphate from gypsum; 

(3) oxidation of ammonium to nitric acid; 

(3) production of ammonium nitrate and granulated ammonitre; 

(4) manufacture of nitrate of soda. 

After this brief historical surv-’ey, which is necessary for a full understanding of the 
rapid development of this important Office, we will now follow the successive develop¬ 
ments which these various manufactures have undergone. 

From the begiiming of its activities the O. N. I. A. has combined the prcducticn p 
ammonium sulphate with that of nitric acid for the purpose of producing also nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilisers. In the choice between the alkalis, lime, sodium and ammonia, the 
Office decided on the last in view of the value of the association of ammonia and nitric 
acid obtained in ammonium nitrate, and it produced a daily output of about fifty tons 
of this salt. But as this salt cannot be used as such for manurial purposes the O. N. I. A. 
endeavoured to produce mixtures on a basis of ammonium nitrate fulfilling as far as 
possible practical requirements and was therefore led to put on the market in 1929 
three nitric-ammonia fertilisers, namely;- 

(1) sulphonitrate of ammonia, composed of sulphate and nitrate of ammonia, 
containing 25.5 % of nitrogen, of which 19 % is ammoniacal and 6.5 % nitric., 

(2) nitropotask, a mixture of ammonium nitrate and potassium chloride, contain¬ 
ing 16.5 % of nitrogen (half ammoniacal and half nitrate) and 25 % of potash. 
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(3) sulphonitrate of lime and ammonia, a mixture of ammonium nitrate and 
calcium sulphate, containing 16.5 % of nitrogen (half ammoniacal, half nitrate) which 
is granulated by a special process after being coloured green. 

The name of this last fertiliser was found too complicated and was replaced by 
calcammonitre, or simply by ammonitre. This fertiliser rapidly found favour as 
a result of its remarkable fertilising properties, so that it came into competition with 
a similar product on the market under the name of nitrammo. 

The nitric acid factory of the 0 . N. I. A. being found inadequate, the Office decided 
to build a modem factory at Toulouse capable of producing a daily output of 200 tons 
of pure HNO3, and this was completed at the end of 1930. 

At this point the agricultural crisis reduced the consumption of nitrogen to such an 
extent that the Offi.ce found itself obliged to reduce its production of ammonium sul¬ 
phate ; but in order not to reduce that of ammonia it decided to develop the production 
of ammonitre. Meanwhile the German trust, «Interessen Gemeinschaft Farbenindu- 
strie», had started the manufacture of a similar fertiliser, but containing the lime as 
carbonate instead of as sulphate ; the granular form of this product and its good keeping 
qualities seemed to promise a wide market. The O. N. I. A. having CaC03 at its dispo¬ 
sal as a waste product of the manufacture of ammonium sulpliate from gypsum, was 
thus able to undertake the manufacture of a similar product. It retained the name of 
ammonitre which was already well known, but qualified it as « granulated ». At first 
100 tons a day were produced, but in view of the ready sale for this new fertiliser it 
was decided to double the production, which was achieved by the middle of 1932, 

In order to utilise better its possibilities of producing ammonia and nitric acid the 
0 . N. I. A. had now to find a market for only 120,000 tons of additional nitrogen per 
annum. It seemed advisable to achieve this by producing nitrate of soda and the 
Offi.ee has just started works capable of producing 200 tons of NaNOs a day. With 
this product again it seems to have fallen on its feet, since certain producers of ammo¬ 
nium sulpliate of northern France are today developing the manufacture of nitrate of 
soda. 

With a view to utilising better its capacities of production and to adjust the balance 
of the various manufactures the Office has made the necessary provision for an annual 
output of 80,000 tons of each of the three fertilisers: ammonium sulpliate, granulated 
ammonitre, and nitrate of soda, and is now prepared to produce new products, notably 
nitrate of lime, for which it has for some time had a scheme prepared. 

France is thus now in possession at Toulouse of one of the most complete of the 
post-war industries. It is by necessity a State-owned factory, since its creation was 
primarily intended to supply possible requirements for national defence, but it is a State 
factory of an entirely new form as it enjoys complete autonomy, without which advan¬ 
tage it could not succeed for long. The State financial support being terminated, the 
Office must now be self-supporting, as is a private well-run factory. The results obtained 
in 1932, the year of crisis, show that this result has nevertheless been obtained and 
for 1933 a turnover is expected of upw-ards of 140 million francs. 

The funds which the Office has at its disposal allow of still further increasing its 
production and thus of satisfying farming requirements to an increasing extent. It 
was soon able to outstrip the privately owned factories by the progress it has achieved in 
the manufacture of nitrdgenous fertilisers, for it was this Office which introduced into 
France the manufacture of granulated ammonitre. 

(CazioX P., La Vie Agricole at Rurale, Paris 1933, Nos. 28 and 29), 


T. B. 
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Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Does forcing of pIvAnts with ether vapour cause dehydration of the 
TISSUES ? — Does ethet vapour act as a dehydrating agent ? In order to solve this 
problem R. Quetee, the writer of an article in the Comptes rendus de VAcademia das 
Sciences (22 May 1933)^ determined the water content of branches and buds during the 
forcing process, by desiccation of the organs in an oven at 95® C. The results obtained 
show that during the time the plants were indoors after lifting (in this case from 
9 October to 13 November) [the tissues analysed maintained [approximately the same 
water content as the corresponding tisvsues of the control plants at the same dates; 
this content does not vary during etherisation. Buds lose water to any considerable 
extent only at the moment of etherisation. In general forcing experts believe that 
pulling up the plant and bringing it indoors result in a partial desiccation of the tissues 
and that the dehydrating properties of the ether augment this desiccation and put a 
final check on the active life of the plant. But this was found not to be the case with 
the tissues tested, laboratory tests have confirmed these preliminary observations. 
Bther vapour in the amounts used in forcing does not appear to have dehydrating 
power; at the rate of 0.4 gm per litre of air, ether led to no diminution in the weight 
of the fruits tested. The causes of the action of ether vapour must therefore be attri¬ 
buted to other reasons than the affinity of such vapour for water and a dehydration 
of the tissues. 

INFEUENCE OF MANURING ON THE BOTANIC COMPOSITION OF GRASSEAND. — J. 
Wasberg has Studied the modifications observed in the botanic composition of grassland 
and their various causes. In a series of experiments carried out over 11 years in the 
experimental fields at Ramawa, belonging to the University of Riga (Uatvia), he has 
studied the influence of manures on grassland plants, dividing the types of meadow 
into the following 6 groups: (i) Leguniinoseae ~ (2) Useful Graminaceae : Fesiuca 
pratensis, Phleum pratense, Alpecurus pratensis, Dactylis glomevata^ Avena elaiiov, Poa 
pyatensis, Poa trivialis, AgrosHs alba, Cynosurus cristatus - (3) Graminaceae of little 
value : Fesiuca rubra, Briza media, A grostis vulgaris, Anthoxanlhum odor alum - (4) Use¬ 
less Graminaceae : Air a caespitosa, Nardus stricia, Fesiuca ovina, Avena puhescens, 
Holcus lanatus - (5) Cyperaceae - (6) Weeds. 

This classification corresponds to the capacity of the plants constituting each group 
te utilise the various nutritive elements. The close correlation existing between the 
various fertilisers, in different combinations, and the plants is demonstrated by the 
following results:— 

Group L — In the case of an unbalanced manure a potash fertiliser is better 
than others; phospho-potassic fertiliser has the most favourable effect on the develop¬ 
ment of the Ueguminoseae. In certain cases nitrogenous fertilisers or farmyard manure 
have little or no effect, of may even reduce the numbers of legumes, while the plants 
of the second Gionp (useful Graminaceae) are very vsensitive to nitrogen, but if nitrogen 
is applied to the exclusion of other fertilisers or in an unbalanced form it has scarcely 
any effect on these plants. The influence of farmyard manure is less noticeable on the 
plants of Group 3 and still less on Group 4. A complete fertiliser has a defihitely 
harmful efiect on Group 5. Weeds (Group 6) develop vigorously in soils fertilised 
with manure, or other nitrogenous fertiliser; phosphorus and potash ate however 
deterrent to their development ^d multiplication. 

' \pie Emdhmng der Pflanze, Berlin, 15 Marz 1933). 


G. S. 
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Irrigation experimejnts with sugar beet in North Colorado, U.S. A. — 
The Bepartment of Agriculture and the Colorado Experiment Station have carried out 
interesting experiments on the inigation of sugar beet which have led to the following 
conclusions:— Periodic irrigation every 15 days during growth preserves the optimum 
humidity in the soil; this is preferable to supplying double the amount of water eveiy 
30 days. Irrigation early and late in the season has given the best results, specially, 
in dry years. The experiments are being continued. 

[Facts about Sugar, New York, 1933, No. 2). 

G. S. 

Methods eor accelerating the maturation of tobacco in Italv . — Dr. C. 
Buonocuore calls attention to the defects in the methods usually used for accelerating 
maturation in tobacco. He considers tliat tlie methods to be rejected are : uncovering 
the base of the plant, cutting back the roots, twisting the stems and removing part o 
the leaves. 

Removal of a cortical zone of 2 to 3 cm at the base of the plant between 10 and 20 
August is, in the region of Caserte near Naples, the most suitable process for reducing 
the vegetative cycle and bringing the leaf and seed rapidly and normally to maturity 
(3 to 8 days). 

Bad weather (wind, etc.) will not harm the plants. 

In all fields in which the cortical ring had been removed in good weather conditions 
the crop was harvested by the end of September; the average yield was 18 leaves per 
plant, while in the same conditions at the same time the yield of untreated plants 
was only 10 to ii leaves per plant. After having successfully tested this method 
with several thousands of plants the cultivators will extend the system to all the tobacco 
plantations. 

[Bolletiino tecnico del R, Islituio Sperimentale per la CoUivazione del Tahacchi, Sea- 
fati, October-December, 1932, No. 4.) 

G. S. 

Tobacco growing in Rumania. — The Administration of Tobacco Growing and 
Curing has for its principal purpose the promotion of the production of the indigenous 
tobacco for home consumption, its improvement as regards quality, and finding foreign 
markets. 

The experiments and technical, financial, administrative and social activities of 
the Administration may be grouped as follows: - 

(1) Introduction and sale of raw tobaccos; technique of the culture of tobacco, 
and its administration ; receiving the tobaccos produced; technique of curing; handling 
of the tobacco after curing and administration of the central raw tobacco stores ; vSup- 
pl3dng the factories with raw tobacco ; creation of markets for surplus stocks and expor¬ 
tation proper. 

(2) Supply of growers with equipment and financing the harvesting. 

(3) Improvement of tobacco growing, assisting growers and insurance. 

(4) Organisation and control of growers with a view to increasing the agricul¬ 
tural output. 

(5) Encouragement of intellectual culture: study circles, evening meetings, 
lectures. ^ 

(La Revue Internationale des Tabacs, annee, N® 79, Paris, mars 1933). 

, j.r. 
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Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture. 

Cotton growing in BraziIv. — Cotton has been extensively grown for centuries 
in Brazil, but it is only of late that steps have been taken to improve the cultiva¬ 
tion. Brazil may be divided into four cotton growing zones, as follows : 

(1) North Zone, including the States of Amazonas, Para, Maranhao and Piauhy. 

(2) North-East Zone, including the States of Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, 

Parahyba and Pernambuco. 

(3) Central Zone, including the States of Alagdas, Sergipe, Bahia, Minas Geraes 

(northern part), Goyaz and a part of Matto Grosso. 

(4) South Zone, including the States of Minas Geraes (southern part), Bspirito 

Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao-Paulo, Matto Grosso (southern part) and 

north Parana. 

The principal species of cotton grown in Brazil are the following : 

(1) « Moco » or « Serido » {Gossypium vitifolium). This species has a great 
importance in Brazil, It is a perennial, the plants lasting more than 20 years ; 
the fibres are soft and fine and may attain a length of from 35 to 45 min. and ex¬ 
ceptionally, 50 mm. The yield in lint is good. 

(2) «Inteiro » or «Rim de Roi» {G. hrasiliense or G. conglomeratimi). A pe¬ 
rennial shrubby plant: the upper portion of the branch is angular in section, the 
lower portion cylindrical. The leaves are large and glabrous with 3 or 5 lobes. The 
fibres are harsh, thick and lustrous, from 27 to 35 mm. in length. The yield in lint is poor. 

(3) « Verdao » or « Riqueza » (G. peruvianmn). A perennial shrubby plant. 
The leaves are large and stiff, those on the lower branches are undivided and those 
on the median or higher branches have from 3 to 5 lobes. The fibres are soft: 
the average length is 30 to 32 nim.; the yield in lint is fairly good. 

(4) « Quebradinho » or « Creoulo » or «Maranhao » or « Brasileiro » {G, pur pu¬ 
re ns), Sliriibby variety, perennial, with smooth or nearly smooth branches, and large 
leaves, trilobed and with long leaf stalks. Fibres white, silky and soft. 

(5) « Algodoi », « Ganga », «Algodao Vermelho » or «Macao » [G. mustelinum), 
This is a wild species producing brown fibres used in making awnings and a coarse 
textile known as «panno ferro ». The yield in lint is poor. The fibres are short, 
from 18 to 24 mm. 

In the trade classification, Brazilian cotton is divided into three grades according 
to the length of the fibre : 

Grade i. «Fibra curta » (short fibre). Fibres from 22 to 28 mm. 

Grade 2. <c Fibra mediae » (medimn fibre). Fibres from 29 to 34 mm. 

Grade 3, «Fibra longa » (long fibre). Fibres of 34 mm. and over. 

Each grade is further divided into three main types: 

Typo I or Superior Typo 7 or Soffrivel 

Typo 3 or Good Typo 9 or Ordiario 

Typo 5 or Common 

Four intermediate types may be marked off, numbered 4, 6, and 8 and a final 
t^e called Refugo or rejects. 

The correspondence between the Brazilian and the American types is as follows: 

Typo I: Middling Fair Typo 6; Strict Tow Middling 

Typo 2 : Strict Good IMiddling Typo 7: I^ow Middling 

Typo 3: Good Middling Typo 8: Tow Middling 

Typo 4: Strict Middling Typo 9 : Strict Good Ordinary 

Typo 5 : Middling Refugo : Good Ordinary 
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(Jose Maria Fernandas in 0 Algoddo Bmsileiro, and Lniz Gubiaraes, Junior 
In Aponiamentos sobre o algoddo, publications of the Ministerio da Agricultural In, 
-dustria e Comercio, Superintendencia do vSend9o do Algodao). 

J. Iv. 

CUEIURE OF THE KAPOK IN JAVA (Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige] J. R. Opso- 
MER; mars 1932). — The Dutch Indies supply nearly the whole of the world produc¬ 
tion of kapok; cultivation is almost entirely by natives, who produce 96 % of all 
the exported kapok. The principal regions of European culture are Pekalongan, vSe- 
marang and in general the central region of Java (7 556 ha) ; then come Krawank 
(1,596 ha) and eastern Preanger (1,337 other regions of kapok planta¬ 

tions are less important. There are no statistics available for the acreage under 
native cultivation. 

The kapok belongs to the family of the Bombacaceae and the subdivision of 
the Adansoneae, which contains a number of plants yielding a fibre known under 
the name of kapok; 3 genera are important as fibre producers : Bombay, Gossampinius 
and Ceiha; the last is the most important. Ceiba pentandra var. indica is a tree 
which may reach 30 m. in height and i m. in diameter ; the young trunk is light green, 
later becomes grey, and is slightly spiny. The branches grow horizontally, three in 
each plane, the planes being i to 1.5 m. apart. The branches ramify little and the 
lower ones fall off up to a great height because of the strangulation produced at 
their insertion on the trunk. The leaves are palmate, with 5 to 8 lanciolate, 
shortly stalked leaflets. The principal root is deep, the wood is soft. The flowers 
are actinomorpliic, borne on short peduncles grouped in short, matiy-flowercd fasci¬ 
cules ; the calix is persistant and green ; the corolla is composed of five creamish- 
white petals; the fruit when young is a {smooth green capsule, but becomes grey 
and woody later. The down is independent of the seeds; il is formed from the 
cells of the endocarp and when ripe is found free in the capsule. The capsules, 
which weigh about 25 gm, contain 15 to 17 % of fibre and 30 to 35 % of seeds. 
Two other species of Ceiha are also of interest: Ceiha pentandra var. caribaea (African 
kapok) and C. trischistandra, native of Peru. 

Cultivation and environment. — The best land for growing kapok is a deep, per¬ 
meable and mellow volcanic soil. The kapok cannot grow with stagnant water near 
the surface. The soil chosen should be a somewhat rich sandy clay. The plant 
lequires a warm climate and not much rainfall; it needs a rather long dry season 
for successful fruiting and maturation, so the distribution of the rains is most im¬ 
portant. The kapok grows xip to 2000 metres in altitude. The choice of the va¬ 
riety is influenced by the conditions of the locality and the type desired. vSeed should 
be taken from well grown, vigorous, productive trees, bearing large capsules. The 
fresh seed has a germinating power of 95 %. Seed beds are necessary, sheltered by 
a sloping roof on the west, on which the seeds are sown uniformly by hand, then 
pressed into the soil with the palm of the hand. Care consists in watering daily 
if the rainfall is insufficient to keep the soil moist. The seedlings are planted out 
in the nursery when the lower half of the stem is bright red and there are no other 
leaves besides the cotyledons. They are spaced at 50 x 30 cm.; planting is done in 
the morning before the hot hours of the day. Care consists in hoeing and attending 
to drainage. With a spacing of 50 X 30 cm Ve hectare is necessary to plant 10,000 
seedlings. Growth is very irregular in the seed bed. It is important to sow as early 
as possible (November or December) in order to be able to plant as early as possible 
in the following year. 
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Vegetative propagation, — The kapok is readily propagated by grafting or bud¬ 
ding, but the former method should be rejected as it uses too much wood and each 
tree can supply only a limited amount of budwood. Budding is generally done in 
the nursery; it may be done when the plants are six months old. Where the bud 
lias not taken a fresh bud may be inserted on the opposite side. The kapok is 
propagated also very easily by cuttings, even if matured wood is used. 

Planting. — Holes are first dug of 6o X 6o X 6o to 75 X 75 X 75 cm.; these 
are left open for some time and closed only shortly before planting, incorporating 
a chemical or organic fertiliser. The normal spacing allowed is 8 x 8 m., the bran¬ 
ches always exceeding 6 m. in length; isolated kapok trees are always the finest. 
Before planting the plants are pruned by skilled workmen who leave 60 cm of stem 
and 45 cm. of toot; the lateral roots are cut back to 10 to 15 cm..; any wounds 
are dressed with tar. Planting presents no special features. One month after plant- 
• ing the young plants or «stumps » shoot again ; only the most vigorous terminal 
shoot is kept, those forming at the base of the stem are suppressed. During the first 
years annual crops are sometimes grown in the young plantations; this causes no 
harm at this stage provided that the plants are not planted too near the kapok trees 
and do not wound the roots. It is very generall}’’ admitted that the kapok in pure 
culture does not pay; often it is grown as a secondary crop. When widely spaced 
it may be grown without harm to a principal crop of cacao or cofee. 

Cultivation. — In pure culture cultivation may consist only in destroying the 
« alang alang », which is a very exacting plant and liable to fire, and sowing a I/egu- 
minous cover crop of one of various species, such as Mimosa invisa, Centrosema $p., 
Leucaena glauca, etc. Pmning of the trees consists only in removing sucker growth. 
Fertilisers, as with other crops, give good results. 

Harvest. — The first crop is generally obtained four years after planting; the 
tree is in full production at 14 to 15 years. In Java the kapok trees flower for the 
first time towards 15 May. There are two or three further fiowetings, two to three 
weeks apart. The fruits require three months for ripening. Cropping begins in Sep¬ 
tember and continues until December; the capsules must be picked as soon as ripe 
or else they vdll open and the kapok be carried away by the wind. A fully growti 
tree bears an average of a thousand capsules. The capsules are picked by means of 
long hooked bamboos. When picked the fruits are taken to small sheds distributed 
about the plantation, where the fibre is sepaiated from the shell and from as many 
as possible of the seeds. The kapok is immediately sorted into two grades. The 
crude kapok is then carried in bags to the factory. The labourers are paid on various 
systems: according to the weight of kapok delivered at the factory, or to the num¬ 
ber or measure of fruits picked. 

D. K. 

iNVESTiGAtiON OE FRUIX PRODTJCXION IN MALACCA {The Malayan Agricultural 
Journal; G. D. P. Oeds, February 1933). — After indicating briefiy the various 
methods used for investigating the state of an industry, the writer shows that these 
methods are inapplicable to agriculture in which only the Survey Method can give 
exact results. This method adopts as its basic principal that in any one industry 
, which has been in existence for a number of years there must be a number of estab¬ 
lished practices which are of definite value to that industry and which ate the results 
of accumulated experience. A large number of units of production, whether small 
holdings, farms or estates, are selected for study. The number is large enough to 
permit of its being split Ap into groups of units which show similar characteristics,. 
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-sucli as those of soil, climate, rainfall, distance from market, methods of production 
and prices obtained. , The information required for the Survey is obtained by personal 
visits to the holdings under Survey and is supplied by the producer himself- 

In Malacca territory 154 holdings where surveyed, this being equivalent to two 
holdings per mukim. The information obtained may be classed under two headings 
as follows :— 

(1) Infomation which was obtained as a result of observation and personal 
inspection during the field work; 

(2) Information which was obtained from the field forms used. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the infonnation collected : 

{a) Fruit growing as at present practised by the peasant is a primitive in¬ 
dustry ; 

ip) The marketing of the produce is not at all satisfactory, for the following 
reasons;— the fruit is grown mainly for home consumption ; the indebtedness of 
the producer; the ignorance of better methods of husbandry; the smallness of the 
units of production; the presence of an excessive number of middlemen between 
the producer and the consumer. 

[c) There is a local market for many Malayan fruits provided they are of 
good quality. 

Few Malays seem to consider fruit production seriously as a source of 

revenue. 

[e] The present time is admirably suited to propaganda for fruit growing. 

(/) The Survey Method of investigation has proved to be satisfactory. 

The following suggestions are made for the improvement of the industry:— 

(i) Good planting material at low prices should be made available to cul¬ 
tivators. 

{2) Instruction in fruit production methods should be part of the course in 
school gardens. 

(3) In conjunction with the Cooperative and Administrative Departments an 
attempt should be made at solving the problem of the indebtedness of the producer. 

(4) The marketing systems should be improved. 

(5) Instruction in packing and grading methods should be given to the pea¬ 
sants. 

(6) The possibilities of extending the markets for Malayan fruits overseas 
should be investigated. 

D. K. 


Agricultural Engineering. 

Agricui^turax Machinery ax the Ger^lan agricueturae vSociEty’s Show at 
FER i/iN (May 1933). — At the great annual Agricultural Show, which was held this 
year at Berlin from 20 to 28 May, there was an extensive display of farm machinery. 
Though at the 1932 show at Mannheim the machinery section was reduced on account 
of the economic crisis, this year it had regained its old importance, giving a complete 
survey of the development and tendencies in the construction of farms machines in 
-recent years. 

In spite of the spirit of greater confidence in the future, various changes due to 
the difficulties encountered by the farm machinery firms in Germany, as elsewhere, 
were noticeable. Some of the well known firms, for instance, have been obliged to 
sell out in favour of other firms, such as the '' Hanomag '' (“ Hannoversche Maschi- 
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neiibau-Aktiengesellscliaft '’) which has rented its works to a new firm, the “ Haiiomag' 
Automobil-nnd Schlepperban 

The heavy duties, direct and indirect, levied on petrol have resulted in a reduction 
ill the use of the internal combustion engine in favour of heavy oil engines, particularly 
for tractors. 

It has been found that the most convenient power for tractors on the medium 
sized fanii is about 38 h. p. Messrs. Ltnke-Hoffmann-Bxjsch, who formerly built 
only very powerful tractors, this time showed also a new type of tracklaying tractor 
of 38 h. p, worked by a Diesel engine. A simple device for starting, which is always 
difficult in the Diesel engine, has been invented by the firm of DftJTZ. This utilises 
the force of inertia of the disengaged fiywheel, which is started by a simple handle ; 
when the rate of revolution is sufficient the flywheel is connected to the engine and 
the force of inertia of the fl^’wheel is sufficient to produce the pressure required to 
efiect the first explosions in the engine. 

In regard of tractor wheels, among the novelties is observed a wheel which is cha¬ 
racterised by the fact that on both sides of the rubber tyre are strakes which can be 
raised or lowered in groups. The strakes being arranged laterally on the rim of the 
wheel do not become clogged by mud in the fields as do those situated on the rim 
itself. 

An American firm shows another solution of the same problem of the passage fiom 
field to road and vice-versa, namely, a tractor fitted with low pressure pneumatic 
tyres. The question of pneumatic wheels for tractors is not however solved; it is 
still in the experimental stage and no definite decision has yet been arrived at. 'I'hc 
advantages of pneumatic tyres, if they could be used also for working in the field, 
would be enormous, but it has not as yet been possible to eliminate all the drawbacks 
and difficulties involved. 

Farms requiring power but unable to purchuvSe an electric or internal combustion 
engine will be interested in a new type of horse gear which was on show and which 
gives a 90 % efficiency. The principle of this horse year was described in the l\lonthly 
Bulletin of AgrictiUural Science and Practice, 1933, No. 2, pp. 80-81. For small farms 
having electric power available, small electric engines have been developed which are 
easily transportable and can be applied to the various farm implements; these engines 
are of the monophase induction type up to i h. p,, can be connected to the lighting 
current and are hand-started. 

Small motors were installed on many reaper-binders, driving the working parts 
directly, thus reducing the traction force required. This is an advantage with animal 
traction, though with a tractor the work will be simplified if a power take-off is used 
for the transmission of power from the tractor to the working parts of the machine. 

In mowers most firms have adopted oil bath gearing. Some tend to exaggerate this 
by perfecting the gearing out of all proportion to the other parts of the mower, which 
will be worn out when the gearing is probably still effective. 

In the development of the construction of farm machines it may be often observed 
that in attempting to reach perfection practical good sense is outstripped and reasonable 
limits are returned to later. 

Thus to-day the builders are absorbed in perfecting farm carts, having proved that 
the best construction allows of saving 50 % and upwards of the traction force. In the 
' Show were exhibited carts of all kinds with pneumatic wheels, with broad steel rims, 
and trackla3dng wheels. Some carts were built completely of steel, and appeared rather 
too heavy. , It does not seem desirable to use steel for every purpose in place of wood. 
Repairs to the body of the cart, for example, are more difficult, in steel construction 
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than in wood. The best solution is perhaps a combination of a very low steel frame¬ 
work and pneumatic or steel or tracklaying wheels with a wooden body. Competition 
between steel and wood would not appear of great importance, both having undoubted 
advantages, and neither having definite superiority. In 1932 the principal machinery 
building firms tended to use the all-steel threshers, but this year many have returned 
to the use of wood for the construction of various parts. 

The Show was so extensive that it was not possible in a short time to obtain a 
complete idea of all the progress achieved during the year in the construction of 
German farm machinery, but in most machines considerable improvements were 
observed, and considerable perfecting of detail to render the machines always more 
adapted to their purpose. 

A great part of this continuous progress in farm machinery and in its x'ational 
use is undoubtedly due to the initiative of the “ Reichskuratorium fur Technik in der 
I/andwirtschaft and to its close collaboration with the “ Deutsche lyandwirtschafts- 
Gesellschaft ” and with all the German agricultural engineering research institutes and 
the farm machinery builders, which collaboration has greatly helped to prevent the 
industry succumbing to the crisis through which it has passed. H J H 

COMPETll'ION OF APPLIANCES FOR LHE MECHANICAL HARVESTING OF OIJVES AT 
Sfax (Tunis), 16 to 17 December 1933. —> The olive harve.st at present requires 
a considerable supply of labour, which becomes each year increasingly difiicult to 
obtain. The cost of the harv^est is also very heavy, ^■'arying each year about 30 mil¬ 
lion francs for Tunisia and some hundreds of millions for the Medilerraiican Basin. 
A reduction in these costs would considerably lower the cost of the oil and would 
thus facilitate its marketing and increase the profits of the producers. 

'The problem which confronts the inventor is to produce liarvesting appliances, 
suitable for use in medium and large olive plantations, which will allow of luirvesting 
with a reduced supply of labour. 

Three successive competitions for mechanical olive harvesters have been held 
in January 1930, January 1931 and December 1931 in the region of Sfax. But in 
spite of the large prizes offered no satisfactory results liave been obtained, the appa¬ 
ratuses presented not having solved the problem, namely: large scale work and com¬ 
plete gathering of the olives on the exterior and interior of the trees without damag¬ 
ing the young shoots which will bear the fruit of the following year. 

In order to find a practical solution of the problem as rapidly as possible the 
Office of Agricultural Research and Publicity is organising, with the cooperation of 
the Chambers of Agriculture of Tunis and of the Mixed Chambers of Central and 
Southern Tunisia, a new competition for mechanical appliances for the harvesting 
of olives, which will take place at Sfax on 16 and 17 December 1933. 

We give below an extract from the regulations for the competition, for which 
will be awarded eash prizes up to 50,000 francs. 

The competition will have only one section: large scale apparatuses (machines 
worked by engine power, capable of harvesting the olives in two crops, corresponding 
to the different periods of ripening). 

Only automobile or tracter-drawn apparatus will be accepted. Bntries must fulfil 
the following conditions:— 

(1) It must be possible to effect the harvest rapidly and cheaply with a limited 
amount of unskilled labour (two or three men); 

(2) No damage can be allowed to the fruiting spurs of the following year; 

(3) The gathered fruit must be clean and undamaged. 
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The price of the apparatus, its depreciation rate> facility of handling and ingenuity, 
and the possibility of rapidly effecting any necessary repairs, will all be taken into 
consideration by the judging committee. 

Only appliances constnictei and equipped with a view to practical harvesting in the 
normal olive trees of Southern Tunisia are eligible to compete for the awards. 

In addition to the machines presenting the preceding characteristics the Office 
reserves the right to allow to be examined by the judging committee more simple 
appliances presenting some practical innovation for the mechanical harvesting of 
olives, the principal of which may be retained and applied in the construction of 
larger engine-worked machines. The appliances which are thus retained may receive 
a special prize for encouragement, but will not compete with the other entries for 
the competition. 

The competition is open to all engineers, builders, representatives of farm machi¬ 
nery and other persons, without distinction of nationality or residence. 

EJntries from intending competitors should reach the President of the Office of 
Agricultural Research and Publicity, Direction General of Agriculture, Tunis, before 
15 November 1933. ]^ntries should be accompanied by indication of the name and 
nationality of te competitor or competing finn, the exact postal address, designation 
and sale price of the apparatus presented. Entries should be accompanied if possible 
also by plans and specifications, or, failing that, a detailed description of the apparatus. 

G. R. 


Animal Husbandry, 

Procjjbdings of thk Vth World’s Poubtry Congress, Rome, September 1933. 
— On 7 September, in the presence of the Head of the Government, His Exc. the Minister 
of Agriculture of Italy opened the Vth World’s Poultry Congress. This Congress, 
organiwSed by the Italian National Committee and by the Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
with Prof. A. Ghigi, Rector of the University ol Bologna as Commissary General, was 
held on the initiative of the World Poultr}^ Science Association (W. P. S. A.). The 
Congress was attended by 1200 persons belonging to 43 nations, and was of great interest 
from the scientific point of view. The 162 Reports and communications were grouped 
as general reports or under six sections as follows: General and Genetic Questions - 
Physiology, Nutrition and Breeding - Hygiene and Diseases - Instruction and Organisa¬ 
tion ~ Economic Problems and Trade in Poultry Products - Rabbit Raising. The 
large number of reports makes it impossible to give an exhaustive account of the work 
of the Congress, and all that is proposed here is to give some idea of certain reports 
which seem to possess special interest, grouped according to subject, while not following 
entirely the classification in sections. 

Questions of breeding, problems of the different breeds and genetic questions were 
very fully dealt with by the Congress. In his report on the origin of farm breeds of 
fowls, Prof. A. Ghigt concludes, as the result of his own investigations and those of other 
specialists, that it is probable that all the wild species of Gallos, and not one only, have 
participated in the formation of our domestic fowls. Detailed communications on 
different breeds of fowls were presented by:— F. Tritthart (Austria) on the Styrian 
fowl, Prof. A. Magimno (Italy) on the curly-feathered fowls of Sicily, Prof. G. S. 
CHEEBARbEF (Bulgaria) on the native Bulgarian poultry. 

Interesting communications on. the inheritance of sex-linked characters and of 
pliimage colour in Eeghom fowls were made by Prof. F. A. E. Crew (Scotland) and 
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M. T. Fattori (Italy). I. Axei^sson (Sweden) reported on the influence of heredity 
pn the size and form of the single comb in White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, and 
Bamevelders. Interest also attaches to the observation made by B. ROBERTS and 
I, B. Card (United States) in the course of their crossing experiments between the Dark 
Cornish and White Leghorn breeds at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 
that the Leghorn cocks do not transmit broodiness as a sex-linked character; the 
Fi females from Leghorn males did not exhibit broodiness to such a high degree as the 
descendants of the Cornish males. 

Prof. R. Giueiani (Italy) leported that by crossing with the Leghorn breed, it was 
practicable to increase considerably the fecundity of the common fowl. The same 
result appears from an enquiry made ,by M. Guardasoni (Italy). M. Kazunobu 
Keviura (Japan) contributed the results of some statistical studies on egg production 
of White Leghorns. It appears from his investigations that there is close correlation 
between the production of nearly related individuals. 

For the practice of breeding, the productivity of individuals naturally possesses 
the maximum interest. B. Borgioei (Italy) has used the Hogan system to determine 
the relations between the external configuration and the productivity of the individual 
and is of opinion that he has obtained exact results in this respect .The same question 
has been treated by R. Kuethe (Germany). L- Weinmieeer (Germany) admits on the 
other hand that the Hogan method only serves to identify the non- laying birds, while 
the selection of the best laying hens can be effected only by means of trap nests. L. 
WeinmieeER also made interesting reports on methods of testing productivity in Ger¬ 
many and on the work of the Flock-book societies. A communication from Captain 
A. von Burgsdorff (Germany) gives many details on the organisation of these institu¬ 
tions in Germany. 0 . B. Shear (United States) describes the results of “ Record of 
Performance'’ tests in the States. In recognition of the difficulties inherent in the 
fact that in the different countries the flock books make use of varying technical expres¬ 
sions, the Congress approved the following resolution: "The Vth World's Poultry, 
Congress recommends to the World Poultry Science Association that a Committee be 
appointed by tliat Association to draw up an international list of terms to be used as 
a world-wide terminology in connection with national breeding programmes 

In his report, S. TaUSSIG (Austria) recapitulated the, different rules for the conduct 
of egg-laying trials. The differences between the different methods employed make 
it impossible to compare the results obtained in the various countries. Taking the 
proposals made by S. Taussig as a basis, the Congress adopted a resolution according 
to which it " calls the special attention of the Council of the W. P. S. A. to this subject, 
recommending that the possibility be considered of accepting the proposals outlined 
in this report in connection with the delegation to a specially appointed committee of 
the work of preparing - possibly with collaboration of the International Institute of 
Agriculture - draft regulations for these Competitions, such draft to be submitted to 
the examination of the Vlth World’s Poultry Congress. 

This Committee, appointed by the Association, should suggest to the various 
countries the advisability of adopting 48 weeks as tlie duration of the competitions, and 
two ounces (or the equivalent) as the minimum weight of eggs to be counted ”. 

An important place was occupied by the recent research work accomplished in 
physiology. In his general report, E. Baedi (Italy) reported on the present position 
of the knowledge of endocrinology and on the practical utilisation of the results of 
these researches. Other communications also dealt with special endocrinological ques¬ 
tions ; O. COEOMBI reported on some histological investigations of the hypophysis, 
comparing good and bad layers, and on the positive results obtained by making 
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injections of pituitary hormone, Iv. W. TAvnoR (United States) reported on the use 
of sex hormonevS in determining the genot}^e of crossbred fowls. 

Other communications of a physiological cliaracter dealt in particular with the 
problems of the physiology of development, formation of the egg and incubation. Se^igo 
Shibata (Japan) spoke of investigations on ovulation in fowls; the object being to 
determine the relations between the time required for ,the formation of the egg and the 
time of laying. D. PhiIvPOTT (Free State of Ireland) examined the factors influencing 
the variations in the total weight of the egg and of its component parts. The phy¬ 
siology of incubation and in particular the influence of temperature and of sunlight 
on the results were the subject of reports of E. W. Henderson and R. Penquite 
(United States), U. Kaxjfman (Poland) and finally of J. B. Smith (Canada). 

A. Cazzaniga (Italy) discussed the lime requirements of the embryo and the utili¬ 
sation of the lime of the shell to meet these needs of the chick. 

Much of the work of the physiological section was concerned with the scientific 
aspect of nutrition. The general report of Prof. Mangoed (Germany) summarised the 
recent investigations and present day knowledge on the most important processes 
accompanying the ingestion of food and its digestion in the case of the fowl. H. SiM- 
MONET (France) in his general report gave a systematic account of the part played by 
vitamines in development and their influence on spermatogenesis, of energy metabolism 
and of deficiency diseases. 

Supplementing these general reports, a large number of sectional papers dealt 
with the details of the science of nutrition of the fowl, the theoretical studies of 
metabolism, the effect of mineral substances, of ultraviolet rays and of a large number 
of particular feeds. 

It is impossible to deal with the numerous reports relating to the problems of 
hygiene and veterinary mediqine. The results of the discussion of these reports led 
to the passing of a resolution by the Congress in which it drew the attention of the 
W. P. S. A., of* the Governments and of all concerned to the serious losses suffered by 
the poultry industry through the incidence of poultry diseases. 

A large proportion of the communications dealing with economic questions and the 
trade in poultry products related to : the egg from the commercial standpoint, egg testing 
by different methods, egg preserving and the various marketing methods in a number 
of countries (especially in the United States). The paper contributed by F. MannES 
(Bdgium) dealt with the standardisation of eggs and the adavantage resulting from this 
alike to producers and dealers. The problems of the trade in poultry meat, the commer¬ 
cial grading and conservation of this product, were treated more briefly. Communica¬ 
tions on this subject related to organisations in Switzerland, Canada and the United 
States. 

The earning capacity of poultry raising depends naturally in the first instance 
on local conditions, W. RiETh (Germany) undertook in his paper to examine the 
difEerent basic conditions of poultry farming in the different comitries, taking 
the countries in two groups: (i) those in which poultry are raised on the intensive 
system ; (2) those in which the methods are extensive. The conditions of poultry farm¬ 
ing are determined by a series of factors of production and of marketing possibilities 
which also affect the type of farming. Other reports deal with questions of the earning 
. capacity of poultry farming taking as basis the position of poultry husbandry in any 
particular country. G. GiusTi (Italy) presented some calculations on the cost of pro¬ 
ducing fowls on the experimental poultry farm of the Royal Higher Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute oT Milan, and J. Bragecina (Rumania) submitted calculations on the.profits of 
poultry raising on the small farms of Rumania. 
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The national reports proved of great interest, those which described the present 
position of the poultry industry in a particular country, the recent problems, the organi¬ 
sation and modernisation of poultry farming as carried out in late years. Mention may 
be made in particular of the reports on Great Britain (P, A. Francis), the United States 
(J. A. Hannah), Bulgaria (Prof. G. S. Chi^ebaroff), the Netherlands (D. S, Huizinga), 
Algeria (Prof. J. Bernard). An interesting account of poultry breeding research in Britain 
was given by M. S. Pease. 

. Practical illustrations of the most recent methods for the encouragement of poultry 
raising were given in a nmnber of reports, including those describing methods followed 
in Japan by the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture, in Germany by O. Hopping, in Bel¬ 
gium by. V. Pueinckx, in the United States by G. S. ViCKERS and P. F. J ONES and finally 
the report on the well-known Osnabriick programme by Dr. Muheberg. 

General reports on questions of instruction and advisory work were supplied by 
R. Romer (Germany) and by Prof. S. Casteee6 (Spain). A communication by H, F. 
Boesford illustrated the practical treatment of these questions in the United States, 
and B. Schossingk reported on the Advisory Service for poultry breeders in Gennany. 

Organisations of poultry breeders and the work of these bodies in the Netherlands 
and in Italy formed the subject of two interesting communications by P. J. Van Haaren 
and R. Renaedi Ceroni respectively. 

Besides poultry questions, the Congress dealt also with problems of rabbit 
husbandry. A general report was presented by H. NachI'SHEIM (Germany) on the 
present position of knowledge as to the origin and foniiation of breeds of rabbits. 
This problem is the more interesting as the rabbit is the animal about which more is 
known from the standpoint of the hereditary factors than of any of the animals regax'ded 
as farm stock. In this way the key is po.ssessed for future production of breeds and, at 
least by the method of combination, new breeds may be systematically fonued. The other 
general report on this subject, that of Prof. Maiocco (Italy), dealt with the economic side 
of rabbit breeding. He showed the necessity for a propaganda for a wider consumption 
of rabbit flesh and for a better organisation of the rabbit fur trade, both of which will 
give an impetus to more intensive development of rabbit breeding. Section 6 dealt 
exclusively with questions of rabbit breeding, genetic questions (number of chromo¬ 
somes, sex determination, sex-linked characters, characteristics of the different breeds) 
diseases of rabbits, and finally economic problems. 

As supplementing the Congress, a World Poultry Fxhibition was organised in Rome 
at the same time. There were munerous exhibits of poultry, rabbits and poultry rais¬ 
ing equipment. The official representations of the different Nations taking part orga¬ 
nised, in addition to exhibits of fine specimens'of Hving birds, special exhibits illustrating 
the organisation of poultry farming and of the trade in poultry products in their respec¬ 
tive countries. The Fxhibition was held amid the picturesque setting of the ruins of 
the Markets of Trajan and excited not only very great interest among poultry specialists 
and experts, but also among the public at large. ^ 

Agricultural Industries. 

Indus tries , of Plant Products 

Conditioning of maize for storage and export. — At Placq in the island 
of Mauritius a factory has been built in which maize is dried by hot air in such a way 
that it keeps indefinitely. The drier is housed in a building constructed mainly of steel, 
with walls and roofing of galvanised iron. Fength of building, 24.4 m - Width of buil¬ 
ding, II m - Height of walls, 6 m ~ Total height, 9.6 m. 
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The heads are carried by a cup belt on to a platform above the sheller, then pass 
through a trap-door on to an inclined plane which carries them to the mechanical sheller. 
The vStripped rachis passes along a conveyor belt to the furnace, where it is used 
as fuel. 

A small steam generator of local manufacture is used, and a 20 h. p. heavy oil engine. 
The remaining parts of the plant are of the « Niagara Machine Sheller » type, of the 
United States. After shelling the grain is carried by a chain with scrapers over the first 
compartment of the oven, from which it slides down an inclined plane. The grain 
remains 75 minutes in this fihst compartment, which is kept at a temperature of 82,2° C. 
This interior temperature is produced by means of coils in which circulates steam driven 
from the generator by a special fan. The carrying capacity of the oven is 500 kilos of 
maize grain. 

After remaining for 75 minutes in the first compartment of the oven the maize is 
completely dried and passes into the second compartment, where it is reduced to a tempe¬ 
rature of 40° by cool air ventilation. It is then put into open tanks by means of a chain 
of scrapers. 

Finally the dried and cooled grain is stored in 4 huge hermetically sealed steel vats, 
containing altogether 70 tons of shelled maize. The grain can remain indefinitely in 
these closed vats, from which it is taken for bagging as required. 

{Les Produits coloniaux et le Materiel colonial, Marseille 1933, loS). 

G, S. 

Manitfactxjrk of solvents and other products from grain of maize. — The 
Commercial Solvents Corporation of tlie United States utilise all parts of the maize grain, 
but, as it is only the starch which is converted into solvents, the corn is ground and 
by various milling operations the kernel is separated into bran (for use as a stock 
feed), ({germ» (for extraction of oil and stock feeding) and starch. The fermentation 
process, which is protected by a series of patents, converts the maize starch by means of 
Clostridium acetohutylicum into acetone, butanol and ethyl alcohol. The fermentation 
produces also large quantities of 

(1) CO2, which is converted into solid carbon dioxide, or «dry ice », for use in 
the cold storage industries; 

(2) hydrogen, free from sulphur and phosphorus, which separates readily from 
the CO2 and so constitutes an excellent raw material for the associated industries of 
(a) manufacture of methyl and ethyl alcohols and higher synthetic alcohols; [h) manu¬ 
facture of synthetic ammonia ; (c) hydrogenation of maize oil and other animal and 
plant fats and oils ; [d] use in various industries. 

Industrial fermentation with Clostridium acetobutylicum on a large scale, — The 
manufacturing processes may be divided into four steps: the preparation of the 
maize, the propagation of the bacteria, the actual fermentation and the distillation of the 
products. 

The crude starch is mixed with water and the mixture is transferred to closed 
tanks where it is heated at high temperature tmtil a thick paste is formed and the mass 
is completely sterilised. From these « cookers)), which have individual capacities of i o, 000 
gallons, the paste is forced under pressure through water-jacketed coolers which reduce 
i ts t^perature to F., and thence it passes into the actual fermenting tanks which 
are of 50,000 gallons capacity. In the tanks progressive fermentation with Clo- 
stridium acetohutylicum, seeded from carefully prepared cultures, takes place. Fermen- 
tationis completed after 48 hours. By fractional distillation the components are sepa- 
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rated, and butanol, acetone and ethyl alcohol are formed in the ratio of 6 parts of 
butanol to 3 parts of acetone and i part of ethyl alcohol. 

(Chemical Age, bondon 1932, No. 692). 

G. S. 

The essential oie of pine and its properties. — In the United States an indus¬ 
try organised on modern hnes has grown up around the forests of Pinus paludosa 
Miller for the utilisation of the resin-containing timber. In addition to.other products 
are obtained a colophane identical with that obtained in Prance from tlie cluster pine, 
and a pale-coloured essential oil giving off an agreeable odour,’ which is soluble in alcohol, 
petrol, benzine and all the usual solvents. This oil is already widely used in the manu¬ 
facture of paints, as a solvent of rubber, etc. 

Research carried out at the Pharmaco-Therapeutic Institute of beyden in the Nether¬ 
lands has proved that the essential oil from the pine possesses a higher bacteriocidal 
power than phenol and cresol. It kills with greater or lesser rapidity B, typhosus, 
B. coli, B. proteus, B. pestis, Streptococcus and Pneumococcus spp., etc. In an expe¬ 
riment the tubercolosis bacillus inoculated into a guinea pig was killed in 30 minutes 
by a I % solution of pine oil. 

Py mixing pine oil with other essential oils polyvalent disinfectants may be obtain¬ 
ed which would be of great value for promoting public health. 

, (GaTTEEOSSE R. M., La Parfumerie moderne, Paris 1932, N^ 12, p. 599 - 603, 4 %.). 

O. S. 

Agricultural Training. 

Royae Technical Agricueturae Institute of Rome (Regio Istituto Tecuico 
Agrario - Address: Teiiiinento Sant’AleSvSio, Via Ardeatina, Rome). — By virtue of 
the baw of 15 June 193b No. 8S9, this new title is given to the Royal Medium 
Agricultural School of Rome (Regia Scuola agraria media). 

The training includes :— 

(1) Preparatory Course of one class, lasting i year. The pupils enter for this 
course without examination. 

(2) Advanced Course of four years' duration (in direct correlation with the 
bower Course of the Technical Institute), for admission to the first class of which an 
examination is required. The curriculum includes the following wsubjects:-- Italian 
literature, history, mathematics, physical training, agriculture, rural economy, farm 
accountancy, animal husbandry, natural sciences, plant pathology, general chemistry, 
agricultural chemistry, agricultural industries, agricultural mechanics, rural building 
and design, topography, rural law, religion. 

At the end of the Advanced Course the pupils who are successful in the examina¬ 
tion receive the diploma of Agricultural Expert. The Agricultural Experts may attend 
one of the following specialised annual courses :— viticulture and oenology, olive growing, 
fruit growing, horticulture and gardening, animal husbandry and checvSe making, moun¬ 
tain economy, tobacco growing, colonial agriculture. After an examination the certi¬ 
ficate of Specialised Agricultural Expert is given. 

The Agricultural Experts may enter the Higher Agricultural Institutes (baw of 
18 June 1932, No. 812, and Decree of 8 May 1933, No. 307). 

They may act as Directoi of the medium farms and as Assi.stant-Director on the 
large farms, as expert in the Agricultural Schools and as expert in the Travelling' 
Schools _ of Agricultui e. 


G. R. 
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Agricultural Research. 

AGRICUI^TURM Rejsearch IN BRITISH INDIA. — The accompanying map illustrates 
and completes the article with this title which appeared in the preceding number of 
this Bulletin (No. 9, pp. 374-377). 'The map has been prepared from the information 
supplied by the Departments of Agriculture of the various provinces of British India 
and by the Agricultural Associations. In spite of the difficulties inherent in a work 
of this kind it has been found possible to establish with sufficient accuracy the location 
of each Station. To enable the reader to comprehend at a glance the relative impor¬ 
tance of each Station the following conventional signs have been adopted :— a large 
circle represents an Imperial Experiment Station — a square represents a main Station 
directed by the provincial Government — a small circle represents an ordinary Station 
directed by the provincial Government — a triangle represents a Station for the bulking 
of seed — a lozenge represents a privately owned Station. 

In the second edition of the monograph ' Agyicultufal Research in the Tropics \ 
which is now in preparation, a brief account will be given of the organisation, work, etc. 
of each of the Stations indicated on the map. 

J. Iv. 


Rural Hygiene, 

MAiyARiA : Its prevention AND CURE. — The third general report of the Malaria 
Commission, published by the Bvilletin Trimestriel de VOrganisation d'HygUne de la 
Sociiti des Nations (Vol. II, No. 2, June 1933), reviews the methodvS now used in the 
treatment of malaria. We give below some of the conclusions of this study, which is 
of fundamental hygienic importance, particularly in tropical and vSubtropical regions. 

The Commission emphasizes that from a medical point of view the question of 
rivalry between natmral and synthetic drugs does not arise. The production of synthetic 
quinine, or of other syntlietic drugs having an action and toxicity sufficiently near to 
those of quinine for them to be used as substitutes for quinine, would constitute no 
progress for the clinical treatment of malaria. From the medical point of view, what 
is required of a new product is that it shall be effective in curative and preventive 
treatment wherever quinine is imobtainable, and that its use shall not entail risk of 
producing toxic symptoms ; the latter condition is as important as the former. The 
various methods may be summarised as follows. 

Treatment against the sporozoite form (prophylaxis proper). — No remedy is known 
which when taken in harmless doses can be guaranteed to act as a genuine prophylactic 
agent. 

Clinical prophylaxis, — The Commission is of the opinion that for this purpose 
quinine is effective and constitutes the best remedy. The best method of use consists 
in administering a daily dose of 0.4 gm. This dose should be taken during the duration 
of the stay in a malarial region and, to prevent relapse, for several months afterwards. 
In a daily dose of i tablet (o.i gm) atebrine is effective, even as a clinical prophylactic 
agent; but it cannot be used habitually for this purpose because even in this small dose 
it rapidly causes a yellow coloration of the skin. 

Treatment of the attach, — The Commission considers that it is not wise to treat 
an attadc.pf malaria by more than one specific remedy at a time during the acute stage, 
^d, expressly emphasizes- the opinion that plasmoqnine should not be used for the 
treatment of any form of malaria. Therefore quinine or atebriue must constitute the 
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specific remedy. However neither one nor the other entirety fulfils tlie requirements 
of a thevapia sterilisans magna, and the Commission does not consider that for general 
use either of these products should he preferred to the other. The great advantage of 
possessing two remedial agents is that in cases which prove refractory to treatment by 
one, the other can be tried. In the treatment of acute attacks of tertian and quartan 
fever quinine and atebrine seem nearly equally effective, but in cases of subtertian ma¬ 
laria atebrine is clearly superior to quinine. It does not follow that quinine cannot give 
good results or that it should be always replaced by atebrine in the treatment of acute 
attacks of infection by P. falciparum. In this connection and in correlation wfitli sev¬ 
eral other problems of therapeutics, the Commission lays emphasis on the fact that 
observations show that the treatment of malaria in all its forms is more a local and 
individual problem than has been realised hitherto. The Commission therefore suggests 
that the research workers of all countries should determine, as far as possible by 
carefully controlled experiments, the susceptibility of the various local strains of the 
parasite to quinine and atebrine. 

The Commission considers that curative doses of quinine or atebrine should not 
be administered during more than seven consecutive days for the treatment of an 
attack, and that a five days’ treatment will often suffice. 

Treatynent for the prevention of relapse. — There is not at present, it would appear, 
a remedy or a combination of remedies which is able to destroy all the parasites in the 
human host and thus to prevent any possibility of a relapse. Such a result cannot be 
guaranteed either by treatment with quinine or atebrine alone, or with either drug 
mixed with plasmoquine, wfith any intensity or duration of treatment. For this reason 
and for those indicated above the Commission does not consider that it is in the in¬ 
terest of persons suffering from the disease to endeavour to combine a treatment for 
the prevention of relapse with a treatment for the cure of an acute attack. It is con¬ 
sidered that preventive treatment against relapse should begin at earliest one week 
after the tennination of the first attack. 

The Commission has also studied the question of whether the percentage of relapses 
can be reduced more effectively by using quinine mixed wfith plasmoquine than by using 
quinine alone. It is observed that as the mixture does not give rise to any new chemical 
combination in the stomach each drug exercises only its owm specific action and that 
doses of plasmoquine administered thus with quinine are inferior in action to those which 
produce a specific effect on the sporozoites and the trophozoites during the incubation 
period of the disease or on the merozoites and schizonts during the attack proper. This 
being the case, and as it is known that quinine does not prevent relapses, the suggestion 
that it is possible to reduce tlie number of relapses by administering ineffective doses 
of the two drugs mixed, is clearly paradoxical. Studies are also reported which indi¬ 
cate tliat the percentage of relapses may be reduced by the addition to quinine of non 
specific medicaments such as bicarbonate of soda; according to other writers the pro¬ 
portion of relapses following treatment by plasmoquine plus quinine reached loo %. 
It is mentioned in this connection that the percentages of relapses following any spe¬ 
cific treatment (and even that of relapses not preceded by any specific treatment) varies 
greatly in different countries and in different regions of the same country and from one 
individual to another, and this statement is accompanied by a short description of 
certain of the factors to which this variation may be attributed. The problem is there¬ 
fore one which cannot be easily solved by means of clinical experiments in the field, 
that is to say in conditions including a number of unknown factors. 

For these reasons and in view of the cost of the various systems of treatment, the 
Commission does not at present recommend the adoption of a method of treatment based 
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on the use of quinine accompanied by plasmoquine (« Quinoplasmoquine », « compound 
plasmoquine », etc.) for reducing the frequency of relapses. But, in view of the opin¬ 
ions held with regard to artificial induction of the disease, the Commission would be 
willing to reconsider the question if laboratory experiments on birds or monkeys, con- 
fijmed by clinical experiments on artificially induced malaria in man in known conditions, 
should prove that the addition to quinine of a non-effective dose of plasmoquine really 
enhances the action of the quinine. 

The method that the Commission recommends to prevent recurrence of subtertian 
fever differs from that proposed for tertian and quartan fever. The reason is that there 
is more chance of completely ridding the organism of all the parasites in the case of 
subtertian malaria than in infection by the other malaria parasites. The Coimnission 
recommends that in the case of subtertian fever (P. falcipanmi), when treatment of 
the first attack has not resulted in a permanent cure, the treatment should be repeated 
at the first reappearance of the disease. 

Prevention of the spread of malaria (Treatment directed against the gametocytes). 
— As quinine and atebrine both destroy the gametocytes in tertian and quartan fevers, 
difficulty begins only with the gametocytes of subtertian fever (crescent bodies), on 
which these drugs have only a weak action. Plasmoquine has however a very effective 
action. Doses intended to prevent infection of mosquitoes by the carriers of crescent 
bodies should be administered twice a week during the period in which the blood con¬ 
tains crescent bodies. The Commission considers that both in the laboratory and in 
the field experiments should however be carried out with doses of 0.02 to 0.04 gm. in 
order to determine the minimum effective and non-toxic dose. 

The Commission finally reminds readers that in 1927 it recommended malarial 
countries to restrict their activities, except in the case of colonies situated in special 
conditions, and to base their medical and sanitory services on the principle that in the 
control of malaria it is better to aim at attenuating the virulence of the disease and 
reducing mortality, rather than to adopt the more radical measures that are necessary 
for the complete elimination of the parasite in a given region. 

G. R. 


Forestry. 

Forestry Problems in Great Britain. — Professor Troup, in a lecture given 
to the British Science Guild at its annual meeting last June, discussed the important 
question of Forestry in Great Britain, with special reference to the State afforestation 
scheme now being carried out by the Forestry Commission, from the point of view 
of its progress and of certain of its technical and scientific problems. 

He explained that the afforestation of extensive areas of bare land, with tree 
species frequently exotic in character, raises a variety of highly complicated questions. 
These are treated by a special research branch of the Commission with the assistance 
of certain University Departments and more particularly by the Oxford Imperial Fores¬ 
try Institute. These problems include those relating to soil conditions such as are to be 
found, for example, on the waste heath lands which represent so considerable a part of 
the area available for forestry purposes. Here the soil tends to deteriorate in con¬ 
sequence of the leaching out of the nutrient elements in a climate where precipitation 
is in excess of evaporation, making it often a difficult matter to establish tree-growth. 
In such cases ~ on the experimental scale at any rate - deep ploughing has been found 
to be advantageous. On peat soils excellent results have been obtained by draining 
and planting on square sods dug out of the drain channels and inverted and placed 
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on the surface of the soil. This method has the effect of oxidising and breaking 
down the turf, and thereb}^ setting free nitrogen and other essential nutrients. Experi¬ 
ments with basic slag have also given excellent results on peat soils that seemed 
very unfavourable for afforestation work. 

Good progress has so far been made with the State scheme but, in Professor 
Troup’s opinion, the programme requires further consideration, being formulated 
during the war and therefore in the first place based on questions of national safety. 
During the years that followed the war other important questions came to tlie front, 
such as the prospect of a shortage in world timber supplies and the question of unem¬ 
ployment. The whole question of the forest policy of Great Britain now calls for re¬ 
examination on broader lines. Private forestry is by no means in a satisfactory con¬ 
dition, a large part of the private woodlands being to a greater or less degree unpro¬ 
ductive and management on scientific lines the exception rather than the rule. Up 
to a certain point this state of things may be due to the fact that most forest holdings 
in Great Britain are too small in themselves to form satisfactory economic units, and 
a possible remedy may be found in co-operative management of groups of estates by 
expert forest-organisers. Professor Troup is also of opmion that, as in the case of 
certain European countries, it may become necessary to make the adoption ot proper 
management schemes and the re-afforesting of cut-over areas on private estates com¬ 
pulsory on their owners. (Based on an article in London 1933, vol. 131, No. 3321, 


Afforestation ()n iuut or bog uand in Great Britain. — The methods of 
mound or turf planting described below, so extensively used by the Forestry Commis¬ 
sion m Great Britain, have now passed the experimental vStage. By their adoption, 
according to Mr. G. B. Ryte, writing in the QmHely Journal of Forestry (London 
i933» 2), successful spruce crops can be established without a prolonged period 

of stagnation or «check» and at a reasonable cost. 

The necessity for a thorough aeration of the root system has been abundantly 
proved and this system of turf planting gives such aeration from the outset. In 
addition, as the plant is raised a little above the ground level, it is less liable to damage 
by gromid frost and weed growth. It should be made perfectly clear that turf plant¬ 
ing cannot in any way take the place of proper drainage and that it is quite essential 
to carry out effective drainage of the soil before actual plantation work is begim. 

Typically the lay-out of the turfs for planting is made by cutting a series of parallel 
ditches, from each of which two to four turfs are taken and placed at a distance of 
about 5 or 5 % feet apart. The turfs should be 13-14 inches square, which allows a 
spacing of 5 34 between each and of 28 ^ feet between each «turf drain». This 
spacing is quite satisfactory for Sitka spruce in sheltered places, but for Norway spruce 
or on exposed sites, a rather closer spacing may be required. 

In thickness the turfs should generally not exceed 5 inches, though it may be found 
that the conditions of the soil require turfs 6-8 inches thick, in which case sufficient 
time must be allowed for them to become properly weathered. 

The turfs cut from the drains are placed upside down at the spacing selected for 
the future plantation and left for at least a month but preferably for a considerably 
longer period. This treatment allows for adequate weathering and firm settlement 
into position and also for the partial rotting of the «sandwiched» vegetation, thus 
providing suitable rooting conditions for the plants. 

Turf planting with spruces can he done at any period during the normal planting 
season, though in order to avoid frost damage experience has shown the late spring- 
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time to be the best. Experiments made during every month of the year have shown 
that, if the plants are near to the place of permanent planting, the actual season of 
planting has little efEect on subsequent growth, and that they can be planted with 
good chance of success at any moist season. 

The planting process should be carried out with a sharp spade or mattock, making 
a single slit in the turf from the middle of one side into the centre of the torf. The turf 
is then tilted and the plant inserted into the slit, the roots being spread out beneath; 
the turf is then replaced and lightly brought together by foot pressure so as to close 
the slit. Here the advantage of using thin turfs becomes apparent, since it allows a 
large proportion of the roots to lie in the aerated layer of semi-rotted vegetation, where¬ 
as with thick turfs the greater part of the roots will be within the turf itself. In 
any case, the root system will be quite clear of the sour bog soil and the tree can well 
be put quite deep in the ground, the collar and part of the foliage being quite safe 
below the surface of the mound. 

As regards the age of the plants, two-year seedlings are quite satisfactory in the 
more sheltered places. Two-year one-year transplants or, where herbage is rank, the 
smaller «seconds » of two-year two-year stock are the most suitable. 

R. W. 


CuivTiVAnoN OF OSIERS FOR BASKET WORK, ETC. (i). — The basket making and 
allied industries have shown considerable development during recent years and there¬ 
fore Eywind WHySE writing in Skogeieren (Oslo 1933, No. 6) recommends owners of 
forest and agricultural land in Norway to pay special attention to osier growing. This 
form of cultivation has also the special advantage that it is generally possible to utilise 
for the purpose soils which, either by their nature or situation, are unsuitable f<^r the 
ordinary purposes of forestry or agriculture, but by this means can be made to give a 
steady and continuous yield. 

The type of land best adapted for osier-growing is low lying, rich and with abundant 
humus, situated on the banks of lakes or water-courses and generally flooded in spring 
and autumn, though pools of stagnant water are to be avoided. 

For the heavier forms of basket work, the writer recommends Salix viminalis 
and for the lighter types, Salix purpurea. 

Deep and careful ploughing and subsequent manmring are required, when it is 
desired to establish an osier plantation and, later, manuring should be repeated at 
intervals of 3-4 years. 

' The original planting should be made with cuttings 12-18 inches long, taken from 
shoots 1-2 years old, springing from mature osiers. They should be cut in good time 
before foliation, i. e., in March in the case of Norway. The small heads of the shoots 
should not be used but the cutting should be made so as to leave a bud about 4-5 inches 
below the upper cut and about the same distance above the lower. The surface of the 
cuttings should be smooth and slanting, and they can be kept in snow, cold water or 
soil in a cool place. 

Planting should be carried out before foliation and, if the special object is to make 
hoops, the rows should be about 2 ft. 4 in. apart and the slips about 1 ft. 8 in. When 
however the plantation is made with a view to lighter work the distances should be 
I ft. 8 in. and i ft. 2 in. respectively. The slip should be planted vertically so as to 
facilitate root development and only about 3 inches should show above ground. 


(i) In couuection with osier-growing, see also Monthly Bulletin of Science and Practice 1930, No. 9. 
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The cuttings shoulds be left undisturbed for two years except for careful weeding 
and breaking up of the soil between them. They should then be pruned when the sap 
rises, so as to leave only about 3 inches above the surface of the soil. 

The osiers for trade use are gathered annually or every otlier year according to 
the dimensions required. All shoots should be cut away and no stragglers left to 
weaken future growths. 

If it is desired to grow osiers for hoops, the three or four strongest shoots should 
be left and when they have reached the required length, i. e., about 7 ft. 4 in., they 
should be cut, but not before October. 

In order to speed up growth, the writer recommends the use of artificial fertilisers ; 
during the first year 80 kg. of nitrate of Hme should be used per hectare and later 600 kg. 
of basic slag and 200 kg. of Kainite. 

R. W. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Soil Fertilization. 

Untevsuchungen uher das Kalkbedurfnis der Boden durch Labovatonumsmethoden 
und Dungungsversuche, zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. 0 . Lem- 
MERMANN, in Verbindung mit Dr. h. Fresenitjs. (Research on the lime requirements 
of soils by laboratory methods and fertilizers tests, collected and published by Prof. 0 . 
IvEMMERMAnn in collaboration with Dr. T. FreSENIUS) 2. Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fm 
Pflanzenerndhrung Dungung und Bodenkimde (second supplement to the periodical 
cited), 463 p. mit zahlreichen Tabellen. Verlag Chemie, Berlin 1933. 

Since the reaction and lime content of the soil have been recognised as having an 
important bearing on fertility, a series of methods have been elaborated for the de¬ 
termination of soil lime requirements. But it has been realised that though the methods 
proposed may .determine with approximate accuracy the reaction and lime require¬ 
ment of a given soil, there remains the question as to what extent they allow of 
estimating the amount of lime to apply to the soil. 

It is found that not only do the various methods indicate very varying quantities 
but that one and the same method may give very dissimilar results according to the 
manner in which it is applied. 

In view of the great importance of this question for the farmer it was desirable to 
establish, by a systematic study of the greatest possible number of soils, which methods 
indicate best the quantities of lime or chalk to apply. For this purpose there was formed 
in Geimany on the suggestion of Prof. O. TEMMERMANisr an «Arbeitsgemeinschaft»(asso¬ 
ciation for work) for the purpose of studying on a uniform plam by laboratory research 
and fertiliser tests the value of the various methods. Noless than 16 scientific agri¬ 
cultural institutes forming the Association have studied in this regard a number of 
soils (60 in all) by 9 different laboratory methods and have carried out conjointly 
fertiliser tests in pots and in the field during three consecutive years. 

Prof, LEi^iRiERMAim undertook the direction of the work and the publication of 
the results with the help of Dr. FreSENTCJS The results form the subject of the pre¬ 
sent volume, of 463 pages (with numerous numerical tables), which includes first 
a list of the members of the Association and an account of the uniform plan of work 
followed, then gives the reports (for three years) of the sixteen Institutes, which are 

* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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full of data of interest both to scientists and practical farmers. Idle volume ends 
with a discussion of the conclusions that may be drawn from a comparison of the 
various reports. 

Animal Husbandry. 

F. (ProfeSvSor at the State School of Veterinary Medicine at Ciireghem- 

Eruxelles), Traite de pathologic mcdicale des animaux domestiques, I vol. grand in-80, 
725 p. J. Duculot, editeur, Gembloux, Belgique; Ivibrairie agricole de la MaivSon Rus- 
tique, Paris 1933. 

The progress achieved in recent years in the domain of internal medicine is such 
that it must necessarily be reflected in the modern teaching of medical pathology and 
the aspect of the latter must be profoundly modifled. The emphasis laid on this 
new aspect is not one of the least of the merits of the work of Prof. hiKCiCOTvS. He 
has adopted a method which will simplify the task of the veterinary surgeon. 

The various chapters contain a description not only of the classic diseases but 
also of certain affections only recently'diagnosed ; in order to adapt better the vStudy 
of medical pathology to the requirements of clinical treatment, space has been reserved 
also for the functional troubles and more particularly those of the nerves, including 
those of the vegetative vascular system. 

Special attention has been given to the study of pathogenical organisms, in the study 
of which will be foxind, in addition to a critical account of the old tlieories, a descrip¬ 
tion of modern conceptions in the domain of the chemistry and physical chemistry 
of the body fluids. 

For all these reasons this work will be of value as much to the vStudent as to the 
practical veterinary worker. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General. 

^ ANNUAIim DB Iv^AGRlCUI^XURB BT DBS ASSOCIATIONS AGRICOI<BS. aunee. 

Tyon, Publications Silvestre, [1933], 2128, xn p. 

Commission intbrnationai^b d'agrictotxjrb. Paris. Annales. Aout 1933-X. 
[Chaumont, Imprimerie de TEst], 1933. 226 p. 

Intbrnationab DIRBCTORY OF AGRICXTBTURAB and homb bconomics bbadbrs. 
Vocational teachers. Fifteenth edition. Cambridge, Mass., Wilson, 1933. ^^^4 P- 

SodTh-Bastbrn AgricubturaJv Cobbbgb. Wyb, KbnT. The Journal, v. 32. 
Tendon, Headley Brothers, 1933. 236 p. 


Soil Science. 

Association intbrnationabb db ba scibncb du sob. Comptes rendus de la 
sm^me Commission redig^s par Otto Fauser. Volume B, 1933. Groningen [Hoit- 
sema], 1933, 415 p., 
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IsxiTTOo Vittorio Bmanuei/E III per it bonificamento beei^a Sicieia. Pa- 
EERMO. Prima campagna di esplorazioni geoidrologiche in Sicilia. Palermo, Mon- 
taina, 1933* 33 P- (Studi, monografie, rapporti, n. i). 

LEMmermann, O. und L. Presenius. Untersuchungen iiber das Kalkbediirfnis 
der Boden dnrch Eaboratoriiimsmethoden und Diingungsversuche. Berlin, Verlag 
Cliemie, 1933 - 4^3 P-(ArbeitsgemeinschaftzurPnifungderMethodenfur dieBestim- 
mung des Reaktionszustandes und Kalkbediirfnisses der Boden. 2. Beiheft zur 
« Zeitschrift ftir Pflanzenernalirung, Diingung und Bodenkunde )). 


Plant Protection. 

CONTROEEING peant PESTS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA: a handbook for the fruitgrower, 
orchardist, gardener and grower of field crops. Johannesburg, Cooper, 1932. 199 p. 

Deutsches Reichs, BioEOGiscism Reichsanstaet fur Eand - und Forst- 
WIRTSCHAFT, Berein - DaheEm. Bibliographic der Pflanzenschutzliteratur. Das 
Jahr 1932. Berlin, Parey, 1933. 259 p. 

Eustner, G. Krankheiten und Feinde der Zierpflanzen im Garten, Park xmd 
Gewachshaus. Stuttgart, Ulmer, [1933]. xvi, 266 p. 

General Agronomy and Crops of Temperate Regions. 

JAHRBUCH teER NEUERE EJRFaHRUNGEN AUF DEM GEBIETB DER WEIDEWIRT- 
SCHAFT UND DES FuTTERBAUES. Hrsg. von Dr. Friedrich Falke und Dr. Richard 
Geith. II. Jahrgang. Hannover, Schaper, i933‘ 207 p. 

SvENSKA betes- och vaeeforeningens. Arsskrift 1933 (Femtonds firgdngen). 
Uppsala, Almquist & Wiksells, 1933. 3^8 p 

[Yearbook of the Swedish Society for the Improvement of Meadows and 
Pastures], 

Tropical and Subtropical Crops, 

Rubber research institute of Mai^aya. Annual report 1932. Kuala Eampur 
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EDITORIAL 

An important problem of rural hygiene. 

The attention of the farming world ma3^ well be called at the present time 
to the processes for treatment of manure calculated to prevent the hatching out 
of flies. 

In towns the fly tends to disappear in proportion as the system of ever}"- 
thing to the drains prevails, together with modern methods of collection, 
transformation or destruction od household refuse. It would seem also that flies 
are being chased away from avenues, squares and streets by the vehicular traffic 
itself, the petrol fumes from the cars and factor}^ smoke, etc. Within the 
dwelling houses, it has become easier to keep down the flies, thanks to the 
improvements introduced alike in btiilding and in furniture, and to the general 
spread of cheap and effective means of control such as sprayings, fly papers, 
wire blinds, etc. 

On the other hand farms offer the most favourable conditions for the multi¬ 
plication of flies, since it is quite impracticable to hinder the laying of eggs on 
the droppings of farm animals while in the sheds, and still more impossible to 
control laying on the places used for preparation and storage of farm manure, 
too often planned with little attention to the most elementary hygienic pre¬ 
cautions. 

Must therefore all hope be abandoned of limiting in rural districts the per¬ 
manent danger from this source of transport of germs of infectious disease and 
the risk of contamination of foodstuffs ? A possibility of control by the simplest 
possible means is presented by the publication of the first results of investigations 
carried out on the pro.posal of the Danish Ministry of Agriculture, ixnder the 
direction of Prof. M. Thomson. . 

An improvement in the situation can be obtained only by means of the 
destruction of fly larvae and eggs. It is generally believed that the house fly 
has a special predilection for horse manure. The observations of Prof. Thomsen 
lead to the interesting conclusion that pig and fowl dung form the chosen breeding 
places of the insect. On the contrary, fly larvae are not found in cattle dung. 
If the three kinds, viz., cow, horse and pig dung be placed side by side - an expe¬ 
riment within the power of any farmer to make - it will be observed that it is 
always on the last that the flies will lay eggs... 

An adult fly has on an average three weeks of existence. If a crate of 50 kilo¬ 
grammes of fresh pig dung be left uncovered for 24 hours and then covered with 
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wire netting, it is possible to observe the actual hatching out of 50,000 flies 
per kilogramme of the material. 

The processes of destruction of larvae by heat, whether sprinkling with 
water heated to 80°, or utilisation of the heat of fermentation of the manure 
heap, have been proved ineffective. The method which has given the best results 
is extremely simple; it consists in covering the fresh pig or horse manure with 
a layer of cow dung. If that is not to hand, then the fresh pig manure can be 
covered with a layer of manure at least 8 or 9 days old. 

The interest of such ascertained facts is considerable from the hygienic point 
of view. It may well be remarked in this connection that the most ordinary 
observations made on farms, when they are accurately and intelligently inter¬ 
preted, may have important practical consequences. 

Prof. CtEORGi^vS Rav. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Papaya and Papain, 

General Information. — The papaya is one of the most widely 
diffused fruit-trees in tropical regions. Its delicious fruit is much appreciated 
in all parts and, as it can be grown without difficulty, there is always an abun¬ 
dance of this fruit on the market. It is, however, very soft and therefore not 
suitable for exportation. The special characteristic which has drawn the atten¬ 
tion of planters in various parts of the tropics to the scientific cultivation of the 
papaya is the papain contained in the whitish latex of the stems, leaves and 
rind, an enzyme by means of which albuminoids may be dissolved and digested, 
so that it serves the same purpose as pepsin. 

The extent to which papain has increased in importance during the last 
few years is shown in Table i. 


TabIvE; I. — Exportation of papain from Ceylon from igso to ig32. 


Destination 

1930 1 

1931 

193 * 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value 
in rupees 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value 
in rupees 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Value 
in nipees 

United Kingdom. 

12 927 

76149 

14596 

71 881 

16 022 

83 227 

Belgintt. 

— 

— 

— 

—, 

680 

— 

lado-China. 

— 

— 

— 


12 

60 

France. 

4141 

23715 

2056 

10 482 

1555 

7 975 

Germany. 

867 

5 755 

415 

1772 

512 

2 760 

United States. 

61 403 

353 253 

59880 

327 285 

45 575 

239 705 

Totals , , . 

79 338 

45B 872 



64356 

338 247 
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Table II shows the quantities imported into the United States, one of the 
most important of the importing countries: 


TabIvK II. — Importation of papaw juice or crude papain 
to the United States during the years igsi and xg32. 



Exporting Countries 




Ceylon 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

Totals 


1931 

1933 

1931 

1933 

1931 

1933 

1931 

1931 

Quantities in lbs. . | 

51 165 

40145 

14 092 

13 652 

— 

694 

05 357 

51491 

Value in dollars , . 

. .. j 

103 217 

37230 

00 

H 

12 663 

— 

672 

I 2 I 481 

50 565 


It will be seen from the above Table that 8o % of the papain imported 
into the United States comes from Ceylon. 

The uses to which papain may be put are described later ; but it may be 
stated here that little is known of the trade channels followed by the powders 
imported into the diferent countries. For this reason no information can be 
given as to the requirements of the various markets and it would be inadvisable 
to encoxirage the cultivation of the papaya tree and the extension of the papain 
industry, although, in certain tropical regions, it might attain some degree of 
importance. Under present conditions, planters could be advised to take up 
papaya growing only if they were assured of a market for their products. 
As it is not unlikely, however, that this enzyme may come into more general 
use, some information on the subject may be of interest. 

Investigations regarding the papaya and papain are not numerous. This 
Bulletin No. 3 of the year 1933, (p. 135-136) contains a notice of an article 
by the Principal of the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute at Cawnpore. 
As the information given by this writer does not altogether coincide with that 
collected in other countries, it may be useful to summarise two recent publications, 
one on Hawaii, by W. T. Pope, and the other on the Dutch Indies, by H. 
W. HoEStEDE. Complete bibliographies are appended to these two brochures? 
and any reader specially interested in the subject will do well to refer to them. 
We limit ourselves here to a short summary of certain essential points which 
may be of interst to planters desiring to cultivate papayas for the purpose of 
obtaining papain. 

Origin of the papaya. — The Carioa Papayer is a native of 
Central America, probably Mexico. It is a very curious fact that this tree is 
no longer found in-a wild state in that country. Soems-Laubach suggests 
that the cultivated plant is a product of a cross between different wild species. 
The papaya was introduced into the Far East at a very early period, the first 
references to it in India dating. from the beginning of the 17th century. It 
is almost certain that the papaya was known in the Island of Hawaii prior to 
1778, when the island discovered bv the Enelish. and that the other Pacific 
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Islands have also known it for a considerable time, as is testified by the Poly¬ 
nesian names. 

Classification. — The papaya belongs to the small tropical group 
of the Caricaceae. Among the 21 species of the genus Carica are some well 
worth studying with a view to experimenting in hybridisation, or as rootstocks 
for grafting, as, for example, C. Candamarcencis, C. quercifolia, C. erythrocarpa> 
the last-named of which bears fruit with red pulp. 

Distribution of the sexes. — In the majority of descriptions 
the papaya is spoken of as being dioecious, but this is not always the case. 
Some of the numerous varieties are clearh^ monoecious. Moreover, with regard 
to the male specimens of the dioecious varieties it is nearly always observed that 
the rudimentary pistil of certain flowers is capable of developing and setting 
fruit, the seeds of which can mature and even germinate. Mention could be 
made of many other possibilities of division of the sexes, such as that where the 
male flowers, which are generally bunched in ramified inflorescences, are inserted 
on the short peduncles in the axles of the leaves, thus resembling the female 
flowers. Such a flower cannot, apparently, produce fertile pollen. Seeing that 
none of these varieties is of practical importance it is not necessary to give 
further details regarding them. The only question of interest for growers is 
the possibility of being able to determine in advance the sex of the young plants 
or, which would be even more desirable, of the seeds. V. T. Pope has ascer¬ 
tained that the position of seeds in the fruits has no influence on the sex of the 
future plants. Other scientists have discovered that it is not possible to base 
any prediction as to the sex on the vigour of the young plants' growth. There 
are always, however, certain people who consider themselves prophets, but a 
careful examination of the evidence they bring forward shows that it is worth¬ 
less. There remains, therefore, only one method of doing away with the possi¬ 
bility of rearing too many useless male trees, namely, to put several plants in 
each hole when planting. J. D. J. Hoemeyer, who has studied this question 
in South Africa, advocates four plants per hole. 

Mention should also be made of certain cases of parthenocarpy which are 
met with when pollination has been prevented. Generally speaking, seedless 
fruit does not mature, and, when it does, has very little flavour. 

Cultivated varieties. — Papayas vary considerably in appear¬ 
ance, but it is observed that the habits of the trees, as well as the shape, colour 
and aroma of the fruit, are much influenced by the conditions under which they 
are grown, as, for example, sun, temperature, humidity, aspect, etc. There 
are also certain hereditary characteristics. Seeing that experiments under the 
direction of geneticists have not yet been made on a large scale, it is impossible 
to say whether the aberrant forms which appear from time to time among the 
descendants of papayas are mutations or whether they are hybrids of the P® 
or a later generation. 

In any case, it may be mentioned that Pope has very definitely distin¬ 
guished two among the numerous Hawaiian, varieties namely, a dioecious variety 
with round, and a monoecious variety with oblong fruits. The papaya «Solo)), 
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the best that is known at Hawaii, belongs to the former variety. As cross¬ 
fertilisation is not easily avoided, and there must always be undesirable types 
among the descendants of trees which are not isolated, it is advisable to establish 
small and entirely isolated plantations of superior trees, for the sole purpose 
of seed production. 

Establishment of a plantation. — Papayas are generally 
reproduced by seed. Those obtained from well-matured fruits may be preserved 
for many years provided they are well washed, dried and placed in air-tight 
containers. Fresh seeds germinate in from lo to 50 days ; preserved seeds, in 
from 30 to 50 days. From experiments made by Mocada (see Hofstedk) 
germination depends upon the degree of exposure to light, that is, the percentage 
of seeds which germinate in darkness is nil, and it is also nil if the seeds are exposed 
to the sun throughout an entire day. The best results are obtained if the seeds 
are exposed to the sun from 7 to 11.30 a. m. and the nursery-beds shaded during 
the afternoon. 

The seeds are sown in shallow trays or in the ground and carefully covered 
with a thin layer of sand. The plants should be transplanted at the end of 
three or four weeks. If they cannot be used immediately a second transplan¬ 
tation may be made. Another method of planting consists in placing from 
4 to 6 seeds in a bamboo basket which, after germination has taken place, 
can be put in the final position in the orchard. It is advisable to cut off about 
3/4 of the leaves before each transplantation, in order to avoid excessive trans¬ 
piration. It appears that even plants which have attained a height of 2 m. 
may still be transplanted. It is possible, therefore, to replace male by female 
trees, even at an advanced age. 

Many attempts have been made to propagate papayas by vegetative methods, 
either by means of cuttings or by grafting. It is highly desirable that a satis¬ 
factory method of vegetative propagation should be found, seeing that there 
can be no certainty of obtaining uniform seeds of a second generation which, 
will develop in every respect like the mother tree,and also the undue proportion 
of male trees is a disadvantage. On various occasions successful attempts have 
been made to take slips from, and to graft, papayas, using for grafting the 
branches of old trees. The technique is carefully described by Pope, There is, 
however, a great disadvantage in these methods,. namely, the lack of vigour 
in slips and grafted plants. The slips never develop strong roots and 
the grafted plants are slow growing and yield very little fruit. The writer, who 
has devoted many years to the study of these problems,'has therefore reached 
the conclusion that, at present, neither of these methods has any practical 
value. 

Opinions as to spacing the trees are not unanimous. Wester advises 
spacing 4 X 4 m, ; De Sieva, 3 X 7^3 m., but the latter assumes that there 
will be interplanted crops. The Principal of the Harcourt Butler Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore is in favour of a distance of 7 ft. in every direction. 

The majority of writers recommend the use of fertilisers and give some 
information,as to their composition. The formula given below is by Sa^tyae, 
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other writers having adopted it without making the experiments themselves. It 
gives the quantities of the fertilisers to be applied per acre. 

800 lbs superphosphate. 

315 lbs. sulphate of potavsh (strong solution). 

250 lbs. nitrate of soda. 

190 lbs. sulphate of ammonia. 

445 lbs. black volcanic sand. 

Hofstede is justified in charging the majority of writers with failing to 
make careful research in order to determine for each separate region the require¬ 
ments of the papaya in respect of fertilisers. Since the appearance of Hofstedf/s 
work, H. D, Sen haspublishedtheresultsof an experiment made with the object 
of comparing the influence of the different types of nitrogenous fertilisers on 
the growth of papayas and the papain content of the fruits. He has also 
studied the phenomena arising from potash and phosphorus deficiency. Atnong 
the organic fertilisers used in British India, castor oil cakes and faecal matter 
give the best results. Then come ISfeeni '' oil-cakes {Margosa sp.) and cow 
dung. A harmful effect is produced by '' Mahua oil-cakes {Bassia lati- 
folia), but this dies out after a certain time. The lack of potash seriously affects 
the papaya, but the results produced by lack of phosphorus are not equally 
clear. 

In regions where there are periods of drought,. the plantations should be 
irrigated during rainless seasons. 

Some authorities are in favour of topping the trees, but it is not certain 
that the yield is increased thereby, the earlier experiments made by h. B. Kub- 
KARNi not having given very clear results on this point. The only advantage 
of this operation is that the topped trees facilitate the exudation of latex and 
the gathering of the fruit. 

There are certain advantages in intercalary crops. In British India tomatoes 
are chosen, but there are many other possibilities. 

Opinions differ as to the age that a papaya plantation may attain. Hof- 
STBBE speaks of from 5 to 10 years of productivity, but he adds that the yields 
of papain are most abundant during the first years. It is advisable to replace 
the trees periodically so that the productive period of each tree never exceeds 
five years. ' 

Diseases and pests. — The diseases and pests by which papayas 
are attacked are not numerous and play no important part. Hofs'IEde gives 
a tolerably complete list of them. Papayas, however, suffer greatly from an 
excessively damp soil. The roots soon decay and the trees die shortly afterwards. 

Papain and its harvest. — The characteristic properties of 
papaya latex were known as early as the i8th century. In X750 Griffith 
Hijohes wrote as follows, in bis account of Barbados : « The latex of papayas is 
of so penetrating a nature that the toughest salt meat becomes tender, when 
cooked with an unripe papaya fruit in its skin». In 1879 PeckHOXT 
obtained from the crude latex, concentrated for the first time, an active and 
more or less pure preparation. The scientific treatment of papain has been 
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studied in the Dutch Indies since 1888, M. Greshoff, at that time principal 
of the chemical and pharmaceutical laboratory of the Buitenzorg Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, at first sent unripe papaya fruits, preserved in alcohol, to F. WiME's che¬ 
mical factory at Rostock, where all attempts to prepare an enzyme from them 
were unsuccessful. This will be readily understood, seeing that alcohol injures 
the latex by depriving it of its water content. 

In 1889, G. Karsfen sent to the same factory latex obtained on the spot 
and preserved by the addition of 2 % chloroform. By this means a preparation 
far superior to the trade qualit3^ was obtained. Subsequently, further consign¬ 
ments of latex preserved by chloroform arrived in an unsatisfactory condition. 
Chloroform however, is a good preservative but it is necessary, according to 
Hofstede, to add it to the latex immediately after exudation from the fruit. 

Papain, as has been said, is contained in the latex of the papaya. There 
is good reason for using the expression « latex » for this liquid ; from the bota¬ 
nical point of view, it is the only accurate term. The English and French 
writers who speak of «juice » or «sue» are incorrect, since by «sue» is 
understood the liquid obtained by pressing the pulp of the fruit. 

The latex tubes are found in all parts of the plant and the latex exudes 
whenever an incision is made ; they are however most numerous in the outer 
skin of the fruits, W. Bobieioff has succeeded in separating these tubes from 
the surrounding tissues, and has made a study of the process of the flow of 
latex from the tubes thus isolated. He has been able to distinguish two pe¬ 
riods. During the first the latex alone exudes and the protoplasmic lining of 
the walls of the tubes is not involved in the flow. During the second period 
a granulated liquid is also observed to exude which probably contains proto¬ 
plasm, The gash then quickl}^ closes probably as the result of a gelatinising 
ferment contained in the protoplasm. Subsequently Hofstede observed that 
the first flow of latex from the freshly made incisions coagulates only very 
slowty, often only after some hours. If however small qitantities of gelati¬ 
nised latex are added to the fresh latex, gelatinisation begins at once. 

Hofstede and Sen have carried out very interesting experiments with 
the view to discovering the best methods of tapping the fruits. The earlier 
writers in describing the tapping or lancing stated that the incisions must be 
made with horn or ebonite knives and that the use of steel kuives must espe¬ 
cially be avoided as it tended to cause discoloration of the latex. These state¬ 
ments have been constantly repeated. Hofstede is the first who has investi¬ 
gated the question rather more closely. At first he made use of bamboo blades, 
which however had the disadvantage of never being sufficiently sharp edged 
and in consequence of bruising the cells containing chlorophyll; the latex then 
takes on first a greenish and then a greyish colour. For this reason, the au¬ 
thor tried steel knives and never observed any discoloration of the latex. The 
digestive effects of papain samples have been compared as between those coming 
from incisions made by bamboo knives and those from incisions made with 
steel knives, and no difference could be observed. Preference should accord¬ 
ingly be given to steel knives, as the edge is more cutting and greater quan¬ 
tities of latex can thus be obtained. Pieces of broken glass can very well be 
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used at almost no cost. Tte latex can be collected in jars of aluminium, glass- 
or porcelain. It would seem that the least deterioration takes place in glass; 
but the difference in digestive capacity of the papain obtained from the diffe¬ 
rent samples is slight, and as there are man^^ advantages attached to alumi¬ 
nium, this forms its recommendation. 

H. S. Sen carried out his experiments without any knowledge of the work 
done by Hoestede which had appeared previously. The first measured the 
quantities of papain obtained by consecutive incisions on the same fruit. The 
best result was always that given by the first incision; and moreover the 
papain coming from the first incision had the greatest proteolytic activity. 

According to the particulars previously recorded (see this Bulletin, 1933, 
No. 3, p. 135) it appears that not more than four incisions should be made at a 
time on each fruit. Young fruits give small yields. The yields increase with 
the age of the fruit, attaining a maximum in fruits about three months old which 
have finished growing. The proteolytic activity also increases with age. 

Sen later studied the influence “exercised by the soil and by the variety 
of the plant on the yields in papain. Yields were determined in the case of tw^o 
trees of the Cawnpore variety, one of which was grown in the shade in a rich 
soil, and the other in sunshine in a poor soil. The former tree bore 148 fruits 
and gave a yield of 428 gm. of papain, for the second the figures were 86 fruits 
and 96.1 gm, of papain. Out of the three varieties tested, viz, the Cawnpore, 
Bombay and Calcutta varieties, the second gave the best yields, as the following 
figures that relate to 100 fruits show : those of the Bombay variety yielded 15S gm. 
of papain, those of the Cawnpore variety, 126.6 gm. ; those of the Calcutta \^ariely, 
55.4 gm. only. In addition the number of fruits per crop is much higher for the 
Bombay variety than for the two others. It was shown that a tree of the Bombay 
variety yields one half lb. or 226 grammes of papain per annum ; a tree of the 
Cawnpore variety yields half that quantity and a tree of the Calcutta variety 
only one third, 

Hoeseepe has endeavoured to determine the best method of tapping and 
with this object has compared the two following methods : 

(1) complete lancing of the fruits at one time, making a longitudinal 
incision with numerous lateral canals, parallel to each other, spaced at one cm. 
apart and covering the, whole circumference of the fruit; 

(2) two longitudinal incisions, spaced at one cm. and starting from the 
base of the fruit; after 2 days, two new incisions in the same direction and paral¬ 
lel to the first, and so on ; the lancing is effected on the first, the fourth, seventh 
and tenth day, till the whole surface of the fruit has been lanced. 

In a number of experiments, the second method has given much more favour¬ 
able yields than the first, viz,, 1.27 gm. of papain per fruit with the former method 
and 4,42 gm. with the second, comparing fruits of the same age. 

The writer next compared longitudinal incisions with circular ones, making 
the cuts every three days in either case, but found no differences in yield. Finally 
he compared the two following methods :— 

{a) two longitudinal incisions every three days; 

(6) six longitudinal incisions every ten days. 
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Method (&) gives very uncertain results: it may in fact happen that the 
fruits will cease to yield latex at the second incision ; with method (a) 12 fruits 
yielded 34.11 gm. of papain ; with method (b) 12 other fruits of the same age 
yielded only 24.24 gm. 

It follows that two incisions, made every three days, give a maximum yield. 
This result agrees with that obtained by Sbn, referred to above. 

Hofstedb has also determined the 3ield in papain by comparing fruits 
of different ages. Fruits from 100 to 130 days gave the best ^delds. 

All these experiments go to show that the fruits should be tapped when at 
the age of 100 days and that two incisions shoiid be made, returning every 
three days to the same fruit. 

Preparation of papain. — The most primitive process con¬ 
sists in spreading the latex on dishes and drying it in the sun. It is evident 
that the product so prepared will not have a satisfactory appearance; papain 
thus dried is brown or even blackish and flour is added in the attempt to render 
it more attractive. Hofstede speaks several times of the adulteration of papain 
which was formerly practised, especially in Ceylon. 

Drying in furnaces as described in Pope's handbook, or in the sun driers 
described by the Principal of the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, un- 


Tabee III. — Determinations of the proteolytic activity 
in different samples of papain. 


.Samples 

I, OSS 

of weight 

at 120^0 

% 

Remainder 

after 

incineration 

/O 

Proteolytic activity measured 

on fibrin at 4“ C, the reaction 

of three media being resp. 

Proteolytic 
activity 
measured 
on albumen 
of blood 
serum 
at 43* C 

pH « 2.5 

pH 6.7 

pHw 11.3 

pH « 3.7 




(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Prepared at Java, dried in 2 hours 







in the 3 mm, vdcuum at 400 C.. 

8.50 

7.08 

4.8 

1.8 

12.6 

41.2 

Ceylon product: seeds coloured 







yellowish-brown. 

11.09 

9.80 

3-0 

0.4 

very 

19.I 






slight 


Java product; sample of 700 gm. 







taken from trees of different 







varieties. 

9.28 

6.16 

5.x 

1.4 

14.6 

22.8 


(1) Number of grammes of pepsin X i 000, forwhicli, in the same conditions, the proteolytic 
activity corresponds to that of r gm of papain. 

(2) An arbitrary unit is taken indicating the intensity witlr which the proteolysing liquid gives 

the same colouring as is given by a solution of $ mg, of indocafmine in one litre of water. ^ 

(3) Number of grammes of pepsin X i 000 for which the proteol3rtic activity in a pH niedium 
= 2.5 corresponds to that of one gm of papain in a pH medium — 11.3. 

(4) Number of mg of hydrocyanic nitrogen per gramme of albuminous nitrogen. 
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doubtedly marks progress. But the ideal preparation is not obtained bA" these 
means, and has shown in numerous experiments that drying in 

vacuo is the only method that makes it possible to obtain a product white in 
colour and with a proteolytic activity remaining intact even in alkaline media. 
For this reason in particular would-be planters of papaya and manufacturers of 
papain are recommended to consult Hofstede’s work. 

Hofstede began his trials with vacuum apparatus by first applying tem¬ 
peratures of from 37^ to 40^ C. but, against the view generally held, he also 
tried higher temperatures, rising to 50^ or 60° C. Samples from all these trials 
were sent to the Netherlands where Prof, Ringer determined their proteolytic 
activity. The results of these determinations are shown in Tables III and 
IV, It should be noted that only data appearing in the same table are com¬ 
parable, as the fibrin and albumen of blood serum are substances highly liable 
to deterioration and must be prepared afresh for each series of experiments. 


TabeE IV. — Determinations of the proteolytic activity 
of different samples of papain^ 


Samples 

boss 

of weight 

at 120® C 

Remainder 

after 

incineration 

Proteolytic activity 

measured on fibrin at 40® C. 

Froteolytic 
activity 
measured 
on the 
albumen 
of blood 
scrum 
at 45® C 


t % 

/(> 

pH — 2.5 

pH« 7.1 

pH«« ii.J 

pH » 3.7 

Java papain dried in vacuo: 







10 mni at 40® C. 

13.20 

0.06 

2.8 

0.2 

f-7 

22.45 

10 nun at 50° C. 

9-38 

7.29 

2.2 

0-5 

8.9 


10 mm at 60® C. 

8.36 

7-97 

4-5 

1.0 

4.6 

35 -'*2 d 

Papain from South Africa, probably 







air-dried. 

19.84 

6.92 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

3*42 


It is clear that papain vacuum-dried is a superior product to that dried in 
the sun or in ordinary ovens. Drying in a vacuum has one small drawback 
which was not anticipated by the author: the disagreeable odour of the sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen gas which is given oj 0 f by the samples after 24 hours. Several 
samples were analysed by the author to discover the cause of this, and he 
found that papain contains about 3 per cent, of sulphur. This is not however 
a serious drawback as the disagreeable odour passes ofE if the dried and pul¬ 
verised product is kept for a certain time in a dry and well ventilated place. 

Future planters who intend to prepare their own product are accordingly 
advised to procure the plant for vacuum drying. A German model is described 
by the author, containing five shelves of 5 x 10 cm. spaced 6 cm apart, by 
means of which about 2 kg. of dry papain cambe dried, the whole process taking 
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two hours only. The apparatus cost 2000 florins and to this there must be 
added the cost of purchasing a dynamo for working the vacuum exhaust, amount¬ 
ing to about 500 florins ; and further there must be added the costs of packing 
and transport of the apparatus and the motor plant including any customs 
charges, amounting to about 750 florins. This may seem a somewhat large 
outlay, but it guarantees the possibility of a regular supply of a product which 
in practice is certain to be appreciated by the purchasers. 

The methods of papain purification are also described in the work of 
Hofstbdb; thay are however too costly to be applied on the plantations, and as 
the crude papain always finds purchasers, the necessity for the manufacture 
of papayotine (refined papain) has not been experienced in tropical countries. 

Yield. — According to Hofstedk tapping may be begun on the fruits 
ten months after sowing. Pope gives the same period, 10 to 14 months, for 
Hawaii, and according to Sen about 13 months must be reckoned for Cawnpore. 
The different writers are in agreement that lucrative yields can only be expected 
over a period of about three years. It has not yet been ascertained whether 
it is better worth while to replant the orchards after that period, or merely 
to cut back the trees to a height of 0.5 or i m. 

According to Hoestede, the estimate of 50 fruits per tree per annum, which 
has formed the basis of a number of calculations, is too high. The different state¬ 
ments as to yield per tree or by acreage show little correspondence. HoFStEDE 
quotes the figure of 365 gni of papain per annum and per tree given by Hiogins 
and Hoet, but considers it too high. His own finding, for the best Java variety, 
the ** Dapitan is 330 gm of papain in two and a half years, making a periodical 
tapping of two longitudinal incisions. The figures given in the article of the 
Principal of the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute are still smaller. As 
these are taken from a two year old plantation, these are actual figures and not 
the result of calculation. The author gives as yield per tree : for the first tapping 
season, from i September 1929 to 31 August 1930, 75.1 gm of papain ; for the 
second season, from i September 1930 to 31 August 1931, 54.3 g. ' The figures 
given by Sen, for individual trees during a single season, are very interesting: 
Bombay variety No. 13 : 248.6 gm (214 fruits); var. Bombay No. 6 : 119.8 gm 
(79 fruits); var. Calcutta No. 2 :40,8 gm (81 fruits); var. Cawnpore No. 17 :45,5 gm 
(36 fruits); var. Cawnpore No. 10 : 156.9 gm (116 fruits). It is clear that the 
number of fruits per tree is the factor with most influence on the yield and it 
follows that the yield can be increased by selecting the trees among the varieties 
with highest production. 

According to HopsXEDe's calculations, the3rield per hectare amounts to 186 
kg in two and a half years if the trees are planted at distances of 4 m x 4 m apart, 
e,, 625 trees per hectare, including 10 per cent male plants ; and to 300 kg. 
if the spacing employed is 3 m X 3 or 1000 plants per hectare. The Principal 
of the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute at Cawnpore gives for the second 
season's tapping a yield of 28,7 lbs. per acre (32.14 per ha,), and for another 
orchard 11.9 lbs. per acre (12.33 kg. pet hectare), figures much lower than Hof- 
steee's. On the balance sheet shown, this author appears to be more optimistic : 
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assuming 350 trees per acre (617 trees per hectare), he reckons {or a production 
of 41.6 Ihs. per acre, or 46.6 kg. per hectare. 

Financial Return. — Balance sheets for papaya plantations have 
been published both by Hofstede and by the Principal of the TecliiKjlogical 
Institute of Cawnpore. It is interesting to compare the figures given by the two 
writers who deal with very different areas, viz, the neighbourhood of Batavia 
(Java) and the region of Cawnpore (British India). 

The price of papain on the New York market is taken as the 1 >asis of all calcu¬ 
lations. Hofstede shows that in 1927 Ceylon papain was sold at 15. (S9 ilotins 
(Dutch) per kilo on the spot and that it was as much as 17.40 florins in New York. 
The Principal of the Cawnpore Technological Institute gives for 1932 a price of 
12 rupees per lb. (24 florins per kilo). The F. Wn'TE firm, at Rostock, has been 
good enough to communicate the following figures of prices : 

In 1925, about 10 shillings the lb. 

End of 1926, about 18 shillings the lb. 

)) 1927, about 10 shillings 9 pence the lb. 

» 1928, about 16 shillings the lb. 

Beginning of 1930, about 7 shillings 6 pence the lb. 

End of 1931, about 10 shillings the lb. 

This last price corresponds to 13. 33 florins per kg. The last number of the 
American Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter gives a price of 1.50 dollars to r.6o dollars 
per lb. (6.23 to 7.69 florins per kg.). A fall in price is accordingly noted of late 
for papain, which thus constitutes no exception to the other world industrial and 
agricultural products. The following data will however go to show that the manu¬ 
facture of papain may none the less remain of interest even with the low ])riccs 
shown, provided that a market can be found where the product can be regularly 
sold. 

Hofs'TEde has given estimates relating to an imaginary plantation of 13 
hectares. On the assumption that such an undertaking may yield 2400 kg. of 
papain (which seems a generous estimate) and supposing that the factory posses¬ 
ses vacuum drying apparatus of improved type, Hofstede arrives at a cost price 
of 5.63 florins per kg. With the selling prices of 1927 there was thus a fair margin 
of profit. The profits resulting from the sale of fruits or products of the interca¬ 
lary crops are not shown on the balance sheet. 

The estimates of the Cawnpore returns is of even more interest, since they 
are based on an actual example : a plantation of 2 acres which has been used as 
an experimental orchard. With the help of these data, compiled over three 
years, the author has established an estimate of the costs and profits of an ima¬ 
ginary plantation of 10 acres, carrying 350 trees to the acre. . At the end of the 
second year the profit comes out at 1216 rupees. In the total sum of the returns 
there figure : (r) sale of the papain (416 lbs. at 13 rupees the lb.) producing 4992 
rupees, (3) sale of the fruits, producing 3750 rupees. 

The economic conditions in British India and Java are too diverse for compa¬ 
rison to be possible between these two estimates. It appears to be easy in Cawn¬ 
pore to effect sale of the fruit; in Java there are difficulties, since the papaya 
is everywhere cultivated and there is always a great abundance of the fruit. In 
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addition in connection with Cawnpore the sale of tomatoes is mentioned, pro- 
ducing 263 rupees in the first year of the trial plantation. 

Uses of papain. — The utilisation of papain centres round the 
proteolytic activity of this enzyme. It would be going too far afield to treat 
here of all the work done by chemists in connection with papain, its proteol^dic 
activity and the products resulting from its effects as a solvent. Some mention 
may be made of recent experiments performed by Ringkr and Gutterink, quo¬ 
ted by Hoestede. These chemists, who worked with a pure papain dried in vacuo 
under the supervision of Hoestede have observed that there are two optimums 
of action in these samples, one in an acid medium (pH = 2.5) and the other in 
an alkaline medium (pH == ii about). According to circumstances, there is 
sometimes found another optimum corresponding to the pH values 3.75, 4.0,4.5, 
or 7.1. These two workers also succeeded in preparing a papayotin the maximum 
activity" of which attains 40 per cent, of the maximum activity of pepsin. 

Papayotin can only with difficulty compete with pepsin, which is much 
less costly and has a proteolytic activity much more intense. This is the opinion 
expressed in a communication made through the firm F. WiTXE of Rostock. 
Mr. F. Wjtte writes that he has used papain for some ten years for the manu¬ 
facture of ferments and for technical applications. But, in spite of all endea¬ 
vours the number of purchasers remains limited. It appears that small consign¬ 
ments received regularly at Plamburg remain for some considerable time in the 
warehouses before finding purchasers. This is attributed by Mr. Witte to the 
fact that the proteolytic activity of papain is lower than that of the animal fer¬ 
ments. The text of the letter may be quoted : « Non-purified papain dissolves 
a quantity of albumin 200 times its own weight. Hence to digest 10,000 lbs. 
of albumin, 50 lbs. of papain would be required, while one lb. of pepsin is enough 
to produce the same effect; it should be added that the price of a lb. of papain 
is about 10 s., while that of pepsin is about 2 5. the lb. ». 

It is however somewhat strange that the same chemical firm wrote in 1927 
to Hoestede that in its opinion properly prepared papain might have a great 
future. Reference may be made once more to the extent to which the importa¬ 
tion of papain is developed in the United States. Ho information is available 
as to the methods of utilisation of all these consignments to the United States, 
and hence all that can be done here is to enumerate the various uses mentioned 
in publications consulted. 

In the first place reference should be made to the use of the latex of the 
papa^^a for making tough meat tender. It has been said that this result can be 
obtained by merely covering the meat with leaves of papaya ; and even all that 
was necessary was to hang a piece of meat among the branches of a papaya tree. 
But these are merely fables. Actually latex dissolves meat only when it comes 
in direct contact with it; the dissolution proceeds gradually towards the interior 
of the meat; it is however impossible for the inner parts to become tender until 
the external portions are completely dissolved. 

Papain is used medicinally as a digestive to replace pepsin; but the im¬ 
portance of this use can only be small for two reasons : the high price and the 
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difficulty of obtaining papain in good condition which has preserved its full 
proteol3rtic activity. 

Mention should be made of the employment of papain |iii the combatting 
of cancer. It has proved possible to effect the disappearance of the carcino- 
mes by injection of a solution of papain. In addition papain has been applied 
to dissolve the false membranes which are formed in cases of diphtheria. It 
is also used as a vermifuge. 

Papain solutions have been utilised for reduction of fat and also as rentiet* 
In regard to cheese manufacture, experiments made in the Netherlands, at the 
Hoorn Experiment Station, have shown that milk curdles in eight seconds if 
a 4 % addition is made of a 10 % aqueous solution of papain. If a less 
concentrated solution is used, coagulation is extremely slow ; but it may 
be accelerated by adding 5 cc. of HCl to 100 cc. of milk ; it appears however 
that this acidification may be a disadvantage in practice. 

It is certain that papain sometimes enters into the composition of <c chewing 
gum » in America, which may perhaps be the explanation of the imports into 
the United States. 

It should be added that certain patent remedies contain papain although 
not enough is known on this point. Hopstode mentions an «essence of ca- 
roid » an American product, and lakutate, papaoid and pepsothine of German 
origin. Papain enters also into the composition of various milk flours. 

The uses of papain are, in short, only very imperfectly known, but it is 
known that large quantities are imported into the United vStates. It would 
be interesting to know to what use these imported quantities are put, and 
to enquire more closely into the utilisation of papain. 

Utilisation of the fruit (papaw). — In certain cases the 
fruit may contribute something to the returns from a plantation. The collection of 
the latex has no effect on the taste of the fruit which may quite well be consumed 
in the ripe state for a certain time after being tapped. But local sale can occur only 
if there is a town at a short distance from the plantation. The various forms in 
which the fruit is consumed are indicated by Hopsxede and by Pope. Hofstede 
recommends in addition drying the fruit as is the practice with apricots. 

It appears that the « flakes » thus prepared contain 10 % of the moisture 
and 50 % of the sugars and that the vitamins of the ripe fruit are preserved 
if the drying is effected properly. 

There was formerly an export of fresh papaw fruit in refrigerating chambers 
from Hawaii to the Pacific ports of North America. After the appearance 
of the Mediterranean fruit S.y at Hawaii, the imposition of quarantine measures 
put a stop to this trade. 

W. Batxv. 

Publications consulted: 

Some feceni publications only aye yefeyyed to below. For eatliev publications 
the reader is referred to the bibliographies given by HoPSTEDE and Pope. 
B...,'lets over ’poipaitie. AIge^neenLandbouw-Weekhlad, Bandoeng iy^*> jaargang, 

No. 41, p. 787-788 ; No. 4, p. 800-S01 ; No. 44, p. S52-853. 
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Hoi^^XEVR J. D. J., Papa w selection. — Farming in South Africa, Pretoria 1933, Vol. VIII, 
No. 85, p. 157-158, 

HoFSTBDi^ H. W., Papaine. — Departenient van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel, Mede^ 
deelingen van de afdeeling Nijverheid, Weltevreden 1928, No. 5, 161 p., 8 photos. 
Pope W. T., Papaya culture in Hawaii. — Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 
Honolulu Bulletin No. 61, 40 p., 30 fig. Washington, 1930. 

Sen. H. D., a study on the extraction of papain, the active digestive principle from 
Papaya. — Journal of Agricultural Science, London 1931, Vol. XXI, Part 2, p, 209- 
219. 

The Principae, Harcourt Buixbjr Techjstoeogicae Institute, Cawnpore, Production 
of Papain from the fruit of the Papaya tree. — Agriculture and Live Stock in 
India, Calcutta 1932, Vol. II, Part V, p. 471-489, 2 photos, 3 fig. 

Milk Bottles. 

In 1878 the first bottled milk was put on the market at Brooklyn (U. S. A.). 
At first beer bottles with i>atent stoppers were used. In 1889 card-board discs 
began to be used to seal the bottles. To begin with only guaranteed milk or 
special milk for infants was put into bottles ; then later milk was delivered in 
bottles at public markets, schools, offices and factories, and finally it has come 
to be used for general home consumption, cooking included. To-day, in addition 
to ordinary milk, skimmed milk, sour milk, whey and butter milk are sold in 
bottles. 

The bottles were at first a different shape in every country and even varied 
from one dairy to another, but naturally as their use became more general, each 
country gradually adopted a standard type* 

In the United States the common sense bottlewith a neck 45$ mm. in 
diameter, is used to-day. By the American method each bottle must contain 
the exact amount, and be filled up to the precise mark. The manufacture of 
these bottles is controlled by the authorities and any which are in any way irre¬ 
gular are discarded. The factories can turn out bottles which are extremely 
exact, because the demand for them is great enough to cover the cost of expensive 
machinery for blowing glass. There are usnally three measures, quart, pint, 
and half pint. 

In Germany they have introduced the din (Deutsche Industrie Norm- 
flasche) in three measures, litre, 54 /4 litre, which pratically correspond 

to the American measures. 

The bottles are usually made of glass; but sometimes of paper and occa¬ 
sionally of steel. Glass-bottles offer many advantages, in that they are easy to 
clean and their cleanness can be easily controlled ; the milk contained in the 
bottle is protected by a guaranteed stopper from infection, dirt or tampering. 
In addition to this the purchaser receives the exact amount which he has paid 
for. These advantages explain why milk sold in bottles tends to take the place 
of loose milk, in spite of its increased cost. 

The points most frequently brought up against glass bottles are these : th^ 
are fragile, they weigh heavy, they are expensive and they require cleaning. 

Tee. II Uf, , / ; 
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The length of time these bottles last depends on their qiialit3% on how they are 
handled when they are washed and when they are taken on the rounds. In- 
any case a glass bottle only lasts a certain time. It is estimated in the big Amer¬ 
ican establishments that a bottle is used on an average between 30 and 40 times. 

Washing 

The number of bottles to be washed has naturally increased with the larger 
consumption of milk sold in this way. On their return the empty bottles must 
be sorted out according to how dirty they are, and what trade-mark they bear; 
and finally those which are cracked must be thrown away. As well as removing 
stains and the repair of seals and labels the cleaning process must also effectively 
destroy any disease-bearing germs which may be contained in the bottles. The 
cleaning must be effected with the minimum of breakages and with as little manual 
work and waste of effort and as few chemicals as possible. The difficulties which 
arise in the washing process are due to the fact that bacteria can easily develop 
in any dregs of milk which are left in the bottles and remain there for any length 
of time. On the other hand when bottles have been used for other purposes a 
special process is necessary. 

There are several methods of cleaning: mechanical washing with brushes 
and jets of water; chemical washing with salts having an alkaline reaction, for 
example bisodium or trisodium phosphate, carbonate of soda, or caustic solutions, 
to which must be added silicate of soda to protect the machinery from corrosion ; 
bacteriological cleaning, using mainly organic and inorganic compounds of chlor¬ 
ine on account of their bactericidal properties. 

The mechanical, chemical and bacteriological processes are effected in a 
tank at a temperature of between 30° and 35® C as a preliminary soaking; later 
the temperature is increased to 60^-6^^ C for the chief soaking. 

The chemical substances employed in washing must dissolve grease, remove 
stains, soften the water suiBficiently, destroy germs, retain their efficacy, be neutral 
in relation to iron and metals, leave no deposits in either the bottles or cleaning 
tanks, not make a lather when they are warm, and they sould be efficacious in 
small quantities and reasonable in price. 

The water must have, from chemical, bacteriological and hygienic points 
of view, the same qualities as a good drinking water. 

The machines must be constructed in such a way as to make the utmost 
use of the chemical preparations. 

The tanks, brushes and apparatus for soaking must be regularly cleaned. 
The concentration of the lye, according to the amount of cleaning required, should 
vary between 0.2 to i per cent; it will be low'when the alkaline quality of the 
chemical substance used in the cleaning is high, and high when the temperature is 
low. The minimum temperature necessary is 35® C. and the maximum'70<> C. 
If this temperature is exceeded the bottles are inevitably broken. It is better to 
work with the lye only slightly concentrated but to make provision for the fre¬ 
quent refilling of the tank, that is at least every three days, whilst control should 
be effected daily. : 
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The washing apparatus or machinery is constructed according to four main 
systems :— 

(1) The bottles placed upside down in cases are plunged with the cases 
into baths. They are raised by a moving-rack or scrubbed by a ispecial apparatus. 
This type of apparatus has been almost entirely abandoned on account of the 
considerable amount of manual-work which it entailed. 

(2) The bottles placed upside down in cases, are passed throuj^h a tube 
in which, without being su])merged, the bottles or cases are cleaned by means 
of jets of water. 

In England or the United States machines of this type have been introduced 
on a large scale. One machine of this type can wash 60,000 bottles. Under the 
machine are placed live tanks at a temperature of 450, 50®, 60^, 750 and 90^ C 
respectively; the water is pumped vigorously over and into the bottles which 
are discharged warm from the apparatus. They are then put aside to he refilled 
when they have cooled sufficiently. 

(3) The bottles are placed upside down on a moving rack and pass one 
by one or in groups over jets of water. 

(4) The bottles are placed one by one either by hand or by a mechanical 
contrivance in portable baskets, and passed through baths or over jets of water 
or scrubbing machines. Here two kinds of machinery must be distinguished : - 

{a) machines of the chain t^^pc, with soaking tanks, jets of water or brushes. 
{h) machines of the drum type, with soaking tanks and jets of water. 

All the washing machines are now constructed on the lines of this fourth 
type because the output pe i* hour is high, they are sufficiently economical as regards 
manual work, breakages are low% and at the same time they turn out bottles which 
are thoroughly well cleaned. 

The preliminary soaking apparatus, provided with scrubbing machinery and 
jets of water under prevssure, consists of three main parts : the soaking tank (70^^ C), 
the scrubbing machine, and the rotating table fitted with pumps for operating the 
jets of water which give the final rinsing. The tank has an outlet for the dirt 
and a grating at the botton, and a wffieel, half submerged, for immersing the bot¬ 
tles. The dirty bottles are fitted on to the wheel and after 25 minutes they come 
out thoroughly soaked. In the scrubbing machine the arrangement of the brushes 
can be either vertical or horizontal. The rotating table which supplies the final 
rinsing consists of either two or three sets of jets, according to the size of the 
table. This rinsing apparatus is provided with strong jets of water, supplied by 
centrifugal pumps, which play outside and inside the bottles. The bottles are 
passed in turn over the jets from which the water for the preliminary rinsing, 
then warm lye and finally hot and cold water for the final rinsings are discharged. 

The machines are made up of the following parts: a frame supporting the 
rotating table in the t>^e which work along circular rails; a movable-rack with 
pockets for the inverted bottles in the type which wmrk along straight rails. The 
upper and lower sets of pipes are fixed. In all the machines the drive is intermit¬ 
tent so that the bottles remain stationaiy’- for a certain time over the jets. 

' Machines, not of the chain tyfe, haxnng soaking tanks and water jets. ~ In 
some machines, carriers for the bottles, fitted with tubular pockets, which accord- 
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ing to the size of the machine can hold from 16 to 22 bottles placed side by side, 
are not fastened to the machine but are inserted on rollers one at a time into the 
machine* As shown in fig. i. the bottle containers are carried by means of a 
wheel (d) and fitted into the tank for the preliminary soaking. The carrier is 
made to describe a complete circle and then placed on a rail, by means of two 
wheels {B). This rail runs inside the principle tank where the bottles are pushed 
slowly along by means of pusher bars from one end to the other. A lifting appa¬ 
ratus raises the container at the end of the soaking tank on to a wheel (C) wliich 

Fig. I. — Bottle -washing machine of the -non-chain type, ** Seit:i B. L. with soaking tank 

and -water jets, {oertical section). 



B =5 The wheel which makes the bottle-containers describe a complete circle. 

C — The wheel which inverts the bottles to empty them. 

D “ The projection of lye over the outside and inside of the bottles («Inneu-und Ausaensputzung 
-niit hauge »). 

I — Insertion of the bottles, — 2 == Preliminary soaking. — 3 -- Immersion in lye. — 4 -- lyve 
Tinsing. — 5 — Idem, — 6 = Draining. — 7 — Hot water rinsing, —- 8 -= Cold water rinsing. (« Frisch- 
wasserspritzung »). — 9 = Draining. — 10 = Discharge of bottles. 

Vorweichboitich = Tank for the preliminary soaking. ■— Laugcbottich — hye tank. — Etikette- 
nahschtaemmung ~ Removal of labels. — Ueberschuttungsrohr mit Bottich ™ Tank and projection pipe, 
— Dunstabzug ~ Vent. — Warmwasserbottich = Hot water lank. Kaltwasserbottich Cold water tank, 

inverts the container so that the motith faces downwards and the bottle is conse¬ 
quently emptied. The wheel deposits the bottles on a moving upper rail. 

The third part of the washing process consists of a rinsing in lye. I/ve is 
therefore projected over the outside and inside of the bottles (D). There remain 
the following operations to be effected : draining, then hot and cold water rin¬ 
sing, then a second draining and finally the dean bottles are lifted out 

Machines of the chain type with soaking tank and jets of t&ater, — In these 
machines the cleaning is effected in the following manner: 

(i) The bottles are given a preliminary soaking at a temperature of 
350-40*^ C. (2) They are emptied by means of a wheel which turns them upside 
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down. (3) They are given the chief soaking in lye at a temperature of 6o<>-70® C. 
(4) They are emptied and the first rinsing with lye, repeated three times (at 
a pressure of 3 atmospheres), is followed b}?* other lye rinsings whilst the 
bottles are carrried along by the next wheel and the chain wneel. Not only 
is the lye projected over the outside and inside of the bottles but they are also 
submerged, (5) The bottle containers are brought back to a horizontal posi¬ 
tion and then the bottles ~ mouth dowmwards - are drained. (6) The projection 
of hot water and the final rinsing are effected on the central chain wheel. (7) Three 
rinsings with fresh cold water inside and two over the outside of the bottles. 
(8) The remainder of the journey until the bottles are lifterd out consists of 
draining and drying. (9) The bottles are discharged on to a conveyor. 

Machines oj the drum 4 vpc x^ith alternate soaking and rinsing. — In this type 
of machine some have several drums one beside the other, usually three in all. 
The soaking takes place in the lower part and the rinsingfin the upper part. 

As shown in fig. 2, a grid moving at regular intervals from one side to the 
other in front of the drums receives the dirty bottles which it inserts into the poc¬ 
kets (C) of the first drum means of a connecting rod ( 7 ^). They are conve3^ed 



Fig. 2. —■ Washing machine a Phoenix So- 
vissinia^y^ of drnwi type with alternnie soak- 
img and rinsing {vertical section). 


A - grid 

/>* connecting rod 
C - pockets 
/) jets 


7i discharge 
f sac lifting device 
G «= handle 
B ~ entry 


through the first immersion tank (lye at a temperature of 35^-40^ C), and emptied 
as they rise to receive the first internal and external rinsings from the jets (D) 
A discharge apparatus {E) returns them to the moving grid [A) w^hicb carries 
them to the second and third drums for final treatment and finally passes them 
out clean. A lifting device {F) sets the bottles upright and deposits them on the 
conductor which carries them to the machine which draws them out. 

With all these machines the following points must be observed:— 

{a) In the scrubbing machines the brushes must be cleaned daily with a 
special solution and then hardened with alum. Also the brushes must be renewed 
before there is risk of the bristles beginning to come out and remaining in the 
bottles. 

(6) The rinsing apparatus must be continually inspected to see that the 
nozzles of the jets are functioning regularly and that after the cleaning process 
they are still in a horizontal position so that th^ jet is directed directly into the 
mouths of the bottles. 

(£:) The drive control of the machines must indicate the prescribed 
number of revolutions, for the results obtained in a washing machine depend 
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on liow long the bottle is submitted to the processes of washing, rinsing and 
brushing. 

[d) If the number of bottle breakages is more than 0.3-0.4 % the matter 
must be immediately looked into, for in normal circumstances the new bottle 
washing machines work so smoothly that breakages can result onl}^ from too 
high a temperature. . 

{e) The machines can all clean litre or half litre bottles withoirt any 
adjustment being necessary and most of them can also clean % or ‘/g litre bottles. 
In regard to these last there is often some disorder in the machinery automatically 
depositing the clean bottles. 

(/) Nearly all the machines can be worked by direct or recovered steam. 


FlI^niNG AND SeAIvING 

When the bottles are properly cleaned they are ready to be filled with milk. 
If even the slightest danger of any new infection is to be avoided, the bottles 
must be properly filled and sealed. In regard to the filling process there must 
be an apparatus which fills the right amount of milk into the bottle, either by 
means of a measure, or up to a certain mark, without wastage or causing too 
much foaming. 



Fig. 3. — Automatic Filling Machine, 

A = Driving shaft 
B Support with adjustable top 
C =« Regulating wheel 
D ^ Milk tank 
E sa Filler valves 
F Rotating table 
G =; Flexible plates 
H = Guide wheel 
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Mdchifieyy dud o^ppcLYatus foy filliug. —■ KilUtig can be done in three ways; 

(1) By means of a siphon, which sucks the milk up from a tank standing 
beside it, and has a discharge pipe which enters into and fills the bottle. 

(2) The bottle is placed beneath a tank from which the milk is drawn 
oft* into the bottle by a valve. 

(3) The bottle is filled to the right measure either by receptacles or by. 
valves. This method is used in various countries. 

The machines are provided with 6-20 valves for drawing up the milk which 
fill from 1500-6000 litre bottles per hour and from 1800-8000 litre bottles. 
All the rotary automatic filling machines have more or less the same features 
(fig- 3 )- 

The driving shaft (/I) is in the lower part of the frame of the machinery. 
The tank (D) fitted with the filler valves is fixed on the vertical support (B), 
the height of which is adjustable. In the rotating table {F) are flexible plates 
on to which the empty bottles are pushed by a revolving guide wheel (H). The 
plates are raised by rollers on a curved track in such a way that on their arrival 
on the transporter they are at the same height as the chain conveyor. At the 
same time the bottles are pressed up against the valves which open and allow 
the milk to flow until the bottle is filled. Then the curved track lowers the plates 
to the level of the conveyor, whilst the guide wheel pushes the filled bottles on 
to the conveyor for discharge. The flexion of the plates allows for a variability 
of 20 mm. in the size of the bottle. 

The machine is adjusted to fill bottles of a different size by a wheel (C) which 
is made fast when the adjustment has been effected. 

Machines and apparakis for sealinff the bottles. — The bottles must be sealed 
in such a way that the seal or its guarantee is destroyed in the opening process. 
The bottle or the seal must be marked with the name of the filler, and show also 
where the bottle was filled, what kind of milk it contains, whether the milk is 
raw or pasteurised and in the case of special milks the date must also be 
indicated. 

The seals must comply with the following requirements:— they must be neat 
it must be possible to inscribe them in some way; they must be easy to apply 
without damaging the top of the bottle, and on the other hand easy to take off 
and destroy without the use of tools, but impossible to replace by hand. 

The seal must not affect the flavour of the milk, and must permit of no leakage 
The flange of the bottle must if possible be covered, and finally, the cost of the 
seals and their application must be as low as possible. 

The seals can be of either card or metal. ' Metal seals are generally in the 
shape of a cap, whilst card seals are either disc-shaped or in the form of a cap. 

When the seal is of card it is generally disc-shaped. It is pressed out from 
cellulose to the thickness of i.2 mm. and waxed on. both sides. If it is not waxed 
the milk can leak out and the, disc becomes soft and loses its shape. This occurs 
also if the disc is waxed only on one side. , 

Aluminium caps have been found very satisfactory. A sheet o.l mm. in. 
thickness is sufficient to make a secure seal. Caps either with or without card 
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linings have fulfilled expectations and caps made from a strip of aluminium give 
highly satisfactory results. 

Rotating machines which both fill and seal have taken a prominent position 
among the completely’' automatic machines. These machines consist of an upright 
and drive, a rotating table with the stamping presses, the valve cap and a 
tank. Two guide wheels carry off the bottles for filling and pass them on for 
sealing. 

This apparatus can be used for applying either discs or metal caps. There 
are several different types for the latter: some secure the caps which have been 
put in position by hand, some secure caps whether hand or machine adjusted, 
some apply, shape and fix the discs, and finally some cut out the caps from a strip 
of aluminium, and shape, stamp, apply and fix them. 

The application of cardboard discs by hand is effected with a plunger handle. 
A supply of discs is held in a magazine in the capper and each disc is driven home 
with a single light blow of the plunger handle, operated by the right hand, the 
bottle being held in position by the left hand. A band of rubber prevents the 
disc being damaged by excessive force. In the rotating fillers the sealing apparatus 
is usually fixed to the support. A guide wheel places the filled bottles on the 
plates of the rotating table, which presses them against the sealing apparatus 
which, owing to its elasticity, withdraws after having applied the discs. Card 
discs must be applied horizontally. In the case of metal caps the edges of the 
aluminium must be shaped round the flange of the bottle. 

When the bottle is duly cleaned, filled and sealed it is ready for sale to the 
public. Special crates, made of wood or iron are made for use as bottle carriens. 
It would seem that iron-bottomed wooden crates are most satisfactory, being 
easy to clean, and giving adequate protection against breakage, Tliere are 
special machines for cleaning the crates. 

The sale of milk in bottles has had a remarkable success in many countries. 
In those countries in which the dairy methods are advanced the sale of milk 
is regulated by law, and it is to be hoped that within a few years the sale of loose 
milk will be entirely replaced by that of bottled milk. 


E. Gasser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

ScrBNTlFIC ACTIVITY OB TIIE NaTIONAT MBTE<m01v0GICAB OFFICE OF FjRANCE IN 
REFEKENCE T(^ AORiciTVTURE. — A Very interesting connnimication on this subject 
has been made by Gen. Dkecambrk, Director of the Office ( 0 . N. M.), to the Agricul¬ 
tural Academy ot P'raiice (22 March 1933), of which a .short summary is given below. 

From the lime of its creation the 0 . N.M. has been continually endeavouring 
to teach the farmer that weather forecasting is not by any means the only part of 
meteorology that concerns him. but that climatology with its applications to the 
selecti'.ux and acclimatisation of crops is at least of equal intercvSt. 

Tn order to obtain lirst hand information about the requirements of farmers 
the 0 . N. M. distributed widely a questiomiaire, to which it received about r^oo replies, 
representing the opinions of several thousand farmers as in many cases the forms were 
lilled in by the presidents of farmers^ associations. Advantage has been taken of 
many of the suggestions received and they have been given effect. 

On the other hand progress in meteorology would be of little benefit to agriculture 
if the farmer were not capable of understanding and utilising it. The 0 . Is.M. has 
therefore made ewery effort to diffuvse the necessary knowledge by meams of public 
lectures and broadcasting, competitions and agricultural congresses, monthly publi¬ 
cation of information relating to the influence of the nieleoiological conditions of the 
preceding tnonth on crops, distribution of leaflets setting forth the applications of 
meteorology to agriculture and explaining meteorological instruments, setting up 
simplified nieteonfiogical posts for the use of farmers, etc. 

On the initiative of the O.N.M. a Commission de Metdorologio hoHicok and a 
Commission nationale da Mdtdorologie agricole have been formed to keep the Office con- 
stantly in touch with the needs of farmers. There is also a Section d- application 
de la metioYologie of the National Institute of Agronomy which has been recently 
founded by the 0 . N. M. and has begun its activities this year. There is also to be 
formed a new Service composed of agricultural graduates and experts on agricultural 
subjects. 

The 0 . N. M. has investigated a number of questions relating to the application 
of meteorology to the practical requirements of agriculture, for example: — The 
effects on crops of the cold weather of 1927-29-32, of the drought and storms of 1929^ 
the drought and storms of 1929, the floods of 1930, etc. — Correlation between sea¬ 
sonal meteorological factors and crop yields. — Principle of a method of forecasting 
crop 3delds. — Frost protection tests. •— Work relating to hail. 

T. B. 

Soil Science. 

Cl/ASSIFICATION OF INORGANIC SOII<S ACCORDING TO THEIR CONTENT IN HYDRO¬ 
CHLORIC AaD SOLUBLE® ALUMINIUM. — The division of inorganic soils into sandy, 
loamy and clayey soils is valuable for their classification and for their evaluation 
for the preparation of agronomic maps. This division has hitherto been based on 
the grades of finenevSS of structure obtained as a result of mechanical analysis and 
goes back as far as the famous agronomist A. Thaer, that is, more than a century 
back. More recently (1922) R. Ganssen (Berlin) showed the importance of the content 
in aluniinium soluble in hydrochloric acid as a criterion for the classification of inor- 
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ganic soils and gave a first scheme of classification based on aluminium. 11 is views 
have been fully confirmed by later workers. 

M. Kurt Utescher has carried out researches to determine which of the two 
criteria is best for the classification of inorganic soils and has submitted to coinpa* 
rative analyses upwards of 300 soil samplcwS collected by the Geological Institute of 
Prussia. The results are fully given in the Zeitschrift fur PflansenerndJmmg, dungung 
imd Bodenkunde (Berlin 1933, Toil A, Band 28, Keft 3-4), and the following are the 
conclusions reached:— 

(1) The division of soils into groups according I0 fineness by means of mechan¬ 
ical analysis would not appear to be a suitable method of classification as sandy, 
loam or clay. 

(2) A better method in this regard is classification according to content in 
hydrochloric acid soluble aluminium, which gives the following results:— 


Percentage of hydrochloric 
acid soluble aluminium 

Soil names in German 

Corresponding 

English terms 

Less than 0.7. 

Sand 

Sand 

0.7-1.0 . . ‘. 

Schwach lehmiger Sand 

Slightly loamy sand 


Lehmeger Sand 

Loamy sand 

1 . 3-2.0 . 

Sandiger Lehm j 

Sandy loam 


Schwach sandiger Lehm 

Slightly sandy loam 


Lehm i 

T/oam 

Over 4.0 ♦ . 

Ton 1 

Clay 


In the numerical tublea given the percentages in excess of 4.0 reach 7.56. 


It may be of iutere 5 Jt to recall that at the International Agricultural Congress 
held in Rome in 1903 a similar classification was put forward based on the content 
in clay. (Cf, Vllth International Congress of Agriculture, Rome 1903, Reports ami 
Communications, Vol. II, p. 195, T. BiEi,ER, «ProcM<f\s rapides d’analysc physico- 
cltimique des terres arables»). 

RBLA'riON BEI^WEEN COI^OUR OF SOTES AND THEIR CONTENT IN IRON OXIDE 
AND HUMUS. — Interesting studies on this subject have been carried out by K. 
UTESCHER and are repotted in the Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenernahrung, Dungung und 
Bodenkunde (Berlin 1932, Teil A, Band 26, Heft 5-6), The main results ate. as follows. 

The mast important factors foi the colour of soils do not act only by their mass, 
for they are not always present in large quantities. 

As regards ferric oxide (FcgOg), the important and decisive factor is the ratio 
nSiOa: i Fe303 in the hydrochloric acid soluble part of the soil. This opinion, whicli 
was first put forwaid by R. Qanssen, has been confirmed by the writer: when there 
are more than 6 molecules of SiOa for i of FeaOj a grey soil may be expected ; when 
there are less t^n 2 molecules of SiO* for i of Fea03 the colour is dark brown ; 
and between these two extremes they will be greyish brown to yellowish brown. 

A red coloration probably results from less hydration. 

\ In no case was it proved that soil colour waslnfiuenced by the content in ferrous 
oxide (FeO). 

The important factors in regard to the humus are its distribution in the soil 
^ (which depends largely on its origin), and the depth of coloration of the inorganic 
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part of the soil, iUvSomucli as grey soils (in which the ratio n SiO. : i is greater 

than 2.4) are coloured much more intensively black by humus than are brown or red 
soils (in which the ratio is less than 2.4). 

The coloration given by humus is generally masked by that resulting from the 
silica-ferric oxide ratio. 

In a general fashion, although the above factors have a certain influence on the 
colour of vSoils they are not the only controlling factors, and the problem raises various 
questions which merit further study. 

T. B. 


Fertilisers and Fertilising 

iHPROVEMiiNT OF ciiAiyK soii^s IN Champagnf,, FRANCE?. — An interesting article 
on this subject is published in the Journal d'Agriculture pratique (1933, No. 9) by 
MM. C. IvAiaTK and J. Caudron. 

Complying with a request from the Director of Agricultural Services of the De¬ 
partment of the Marne the writers collected a quantity of information from farmers 
which reveals the remarkable progress achieved in the Marne. The wheat yields have 
considerably increased (from 18 quintals to tlie hectare in 1923 to 26 quintals in 1932) 
and on many farms where formerly only rye was grown heavy crops of wheat are 
now obtained. 

When farmers of more fertile regions hear of these results they enquire how it 
is that on the poor soils of Cliatnpagne such yields have been achieved. The reply 
is simple. The 15regress is due in the first instance to improved cultural methods, 
and to a lesser extent to the use of chemical fertilisers (mainly potash) and improved 
varieties. The laud is better tilled now than formerly: the practice of surface working 
particularly, of stubble ploughing, liavS vspread, but it is the increasing depth of plough" 
ing that has been the decisive factor in the success. This was recommended by the 
writers as a result of the following observatioUv^^. In the first years following the 
war they observed (at the Fenue des Anglais) that winter cereals sown at the end 
of Septemlx^r had a more luxuriant growth along the line of the old trenches where, 
however, the soil was inferior in quality to that in the adjoining gromid which had 
not been turned over and mixed with large quantities of chalk. They therefore con¬ 
cluded that the deep trenching had improved the crop. 

During the last ten years a cooperative ploughing society which was formed in 
the district of the Ferme des Anglais has ploughed and broken up all the beet land at 
the beginning of the rotation to a depth of 45-50 cm. To avoid bringing the chalk 
to the surface of the shallow soil a double plough is used which cuts two furrows, 
one above the other, each 25 cm in depth, so that the layer between 25 and 50 cm 
remains always at the bottom. 

In spite of tliis precaution the operation appeared so daring that the farmers 
feared failure, but on the contrary an improvement in the spring crops was immediately 
observed. In certain fields it is true the plough brought to the surface some virgin 
soil and even a little chalk, but the beet did not suffer because the numerous other 
tillage operations incorporated the new soil with the soil mass. 

Champagne being a dry region the writers had many times declared that the 
cultivation of spring oats and beet could give only poor results and for this reason 
had sown much more land to winter oats than to spring oats. But since the adoption 
of the practice of ploughing to 50 cm the .situation is completely reversed, as is seen 
in the following figures showing the average yields obtained per hectare at the Ferme 
des Anglais. ' 
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Average yields of 1925.. . 

Average yields of 1932. 

Averages of 1930-1932. 

1 

Winter oats 

Spring oats 

34.80 quintals 

27.28 » 

23.30 

17.25 quintals 

32,20 

1 29.80 

i 

1 


1 more apparent 

The improvement in the unit yield is not confined to oats but is c vei 
in the case of sugar beet: 

Average of the ten pre-war years. 

Average of 1922 to 1932. 

Increase over the pre-war figure. .. 

Average of 1930-1932. 

Increase over the pre-war figure. 

Metric ton& 
hectare 

23 

28 

.^5 

12 


In the case of wheat, as the writers expected, the deep ploughing was not able 
to produce as definite a result as with the spring crops. The yields have howev<.‘r 
steadily increased as a result of growing more productive varieties and improvement 
in the technique of cultivation. 

In order to obtain the manure necessary for beet (40 tons per hectare) the stock 
animals were fed up during winter and at all seasons artificial or seini^artihcial ma¬ 
nures were prepared and applied to the fields when having the consistency of butter 
and immediately dug under. In this state the manure acts directly on the beet and 
produces a better tilth in chalky soils. 

Where the quality of the subsoil does not permit of bringing it to the surface the 
subsoiling plough gives a great improvement in the yields. 

Thus the writers have shown that as a result of deep ploughing Champagne has 
been converted from the poor rye growing region of former times to one of the fore¬ 
most granaries of Fiance and its yields in spring oats and sugar beet are now equal 
to those of the fertile silt soils. 

Son, INOCUI^ATION WITH NODUI,I$ BACTKRIA OF SFURADEI.I,A IN GlORMANY. — The 
following results, reported in the Zeitschrift fUr Pflanzenernahnmg, Diingung und Baden- 
hunde (Berlin 1933, Tail A, Bd. 29, H. 4-6), were obtained by M. H. RHFiNWAr 4 > 
at the Higher School of Agriculture of Hohenheim (Wurtemberg). 

The experimental soil, which was completely free from the serradella root nodule 
bacteria, was divided into 4 series of 3 plots each (of 4,5 sq. m) and treated as follows, 
then sown with serradella. 

In the inoculated plots (series 3 and 4) the serradella immediately showed a good 
development of root nodules. nodules were foimed in the non-inoculated plots 
, (series 1 and 2). 
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Serks 

Itioculatiou 

FertiUser 

I (oontroi). 



2 .. 

! 

? kg. per plot of soil from a serra¬ 
della field. 

60 kg. N per hectare as 
ammonium sulphate. 

3. 

— 

4. 

6 kg. per plot of the same soil. 

— 


riiocnlation appreriably increased the serradella cropvS as compared with the control 
plots. 

The serradella crops of series 2, 3 and 4 contained the following quantities of 
nitrogen in excess of the crops from the control plots which were not inoculated and 
Tcceiml no fertiliser :— 


vSeries 2 ( h anuuoniuin sulphate) .I. 0.4 kg N 

Series 3(1 3 kg of soil per plot).59.2 » » 

vSeries 4 ( i h kg of soil pet plot).46.8 » » 


These figures show the superiority of the inoculated plots over those not inoculated, 
even when the latter had received a dressing of nitrogenous fertilivSer. 

T. B. 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

AumnciAX, llYBKrDrZAtroN ov rich {The Agricultural Gar^eite of New SoiUh IValea, 
W. Po( 5 GjmDORi<' 0 ‘, I April 1933). — has been found that no technique of hybridiza¬ 
tion involving any mutilation, or even tough handling, of the glumes gives any success; 
the time spent in the delicate and tedious operation of emasculating unopened florets 
is out of all proportion to the rejiults obtained. 

Humidity plays a most important part in tlie succevss of artificial crossing. The 
damage inflicted on the very delicate florets by the usual methods of emavSculation is 
increased by rapid desiccation where the normal humidity ivS very low. Various means 
of protecting the emasculated florets were tried, such as bags of various materials, etc., 
but all with comparatively little success, for tlie damage was apparently initiated before 
protection could be given. 

During the course of these attempts considerable attention was paid to the conditions 
governing flowering and pollination. Ramiah, describing a method in use at Coim¬ 
batore, India, states that, particularly where large numbers of crosses have to be made, 
the florets can be made to open without simultaneous dehiscence of the anthers by 
covering the chosen panicle with a broTO paper envelope about i to i 34 hours before 
normal opening would occur. The anthers are removed and pollination done as soon 
as |>oilen can be obtained, It sometimes occurs however that on lifting the bag nume¬ 
rals anthers burst before they can be removed 

The following method is now in use. On bright mornings when the humidity at 
about 8.30 a. m. is high, promising relatively high humidity when the daily flowering 
period commences, or on dull, warm days, a recently emerged panicle likely to flower 
that day is chosen. As the florets commence to open the unburst anthers are removed 
with fine-pointed forceps, and fresh pollen from the chosen male parent is applied to the 
stigmas immediately. This process is continued until, owing to the decreasing humi- 
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dity, tke anthers tend to burst on emergence, or until the required number of florets 
has been crossed. All imopened florets are then removed and the panicle is labelled, 
covered with a bag and the stem tied loosely to adjacent stemvS for support. Absolute 
freshness of the pollen is e&sential, and the best results are obtained with pollen from 
anthers which emerge whole, but burst on handling. 

Tliis method of artificial hybridization has several advantages over others, namel}, 
the florets are in perfect condition for pollination, and the grains set are fully protected 
bv the glumes. 

1). K. 

PROTieiN CONTENT OF WESTERN CANADIAN WHEATS. b'rom tlie Department of 
Trade and Commerce of Canada a map has been received prepared by F, J. Birchard, 
illustrating the protein content of wheat harvested in 1932 in the provincevS of Ma¬ 
nitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The results of 12,802 samples, collected near the 
railway lines, and tested for protein, are shown graphically on a map of the three 
provinces, showing the degrees of the protein content - from 10 to 10 per cent.*- by 
means of 10 different shades of colour. 

A zone of high content (14 to 17 %), surrounding Regina (Saskatchewan), and 
widening somewhat towards the north-west, may be noted. Starting from this cen¬ 
tral zone, the protein content diminishes progressively towards the east and also to¬ 
wards the slopes of the Rocky Mountains to the Avest of Saskatchewan. The protein, 
percentage falls to the minimum (9 to 13 %). on the north, in the regions of Prince 
Albert (Saskatchewan) and of Edmonton (Alberta). 

Some numerical data which accompany the map are of intcrtjst. For example, 
it is seen that tlie percentage of protein content, in i()32, a year very favourabh' from 
the point of view of this content, has varied between 8.5 and 19.2 %, the average l>eing 
14 %. However 66.7 % of the 12,802 samples examined had a content varying 
witliin much narrower limits: from ij to 15.9%. No close correlation is observed 
bei.ween the grade of the wheat and the protein content. The 2 NortlicTii grade, 
however, seems to be markedly inferior from the standpoint of protein content, Actual¬ 
ly the samples of this grade have .shown an average content of 13.^ % as comparetl 
with 14.3 % in I Hard and t Northern and 14.3 in 3 Northern, The divergence between 
the maximum and minimum is also larger AvitU 2 Northern (9.6) than Avith 1 Northern 
(8.43) and I Hard. 

N. V. 0 . 

FEUCTH.ATIONS in the CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF BAREEV DURING THE RIPENING 
PERIOD. — It is generally admitted that if cereals are harvested before the point at 
which the majority of the grains become hard, there is a diminution not only in the 
yield per imit but also in the weight of 1000 grains. Fresh investigations, made by 
D. M. MacEean in Manitoba, have shown that the harvesting of barley a week before 
complete maturity does not diminish the unitary yield, nor the weight of 1000 grains. 

Considerable fluctuations in the percentage of dry matter take place between the 
appearance of the ear and ripening, but th,is percentage increases with the approach 
of maturity. On tlie other hand, the protein content diminishes regularly during tMs 
period and throughout the plant, except in the ear, where the protein increases from 
the moment when the grains have reached the soft stage. 

.In these expriments, the sugar ratio increased rapidly from earing up to the 
14th day following, falling afterwards equally rapidly to zero at the moment of 
ripening. 

N. V. G. 
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Variations in nitroc^rn content in i,itac during forcing [Comptcs rmdm de 
VAcademic drs Sciences : R. OuKTET ; 24 avril 1933). — What are the effects of ether 
and of damp heat in siiccesv'^ion on plants cajjable of being forced ? Grafted lilacs have 
been treated in accordance witii the current method : after uprooting on 2 October 1930, 
the plants were kept under shelter up to 13 November, when they were placed for 
48 hours in a chamber containing ether vapour at the rate of 0.4 gm per litre of air J 
they were then planted in a greenhouse at 34 to 36°, with an atmosphere saturated 
with moisture. Tn these conditions, the buds opened 6 days after etherisation. 

Conclusions : Uprooting followed by etherisation places the tissues immediately 
in the chemical conditions of the s])ring growth. Apart from the increase of sohible 
nitrogen, forcing does not modify the nature of the nitrogen metabolism which accom¬ 
panies the beginning of active life, bnt it has the effect of starting this metabolism 
before the normal dale and accelerates its different phases which tlius take place in 
a time about seven times shorter than the normal. D. K. 

Fi.ax growing for seed in the Province of Cordoba, Argentina (Boletin 
dc A^ricultimi de la Pvovincia de Cordoba, Terrago, No. 139, 1932). — Out of the 
4377 hectares of cultivated land in the province of Cordoba 368 000 hectares are 
down to flax, tliis crop ranking third therefore, after wheat and maize, among the 
farm products. During the last ten years the total production of linseed has been 
3 734 180 metric tons. On each farm flax is grown on 15-20 % of the land ; it is thus 
rather a subsidiary crop, the main crop being wheat. In spite of its importance flax 
growing is vSomewdiat neglected, it being regarded as only a small source of extra 
income on the farm. 

The farmer often neglects the necessary tillage, the cultural practices required 
in the region and the adaptation of rotation to the local weather conditions. In the 
province of Cordoba the heaviest rainfall occurs at the end of summer or the beginning 
of autumn when it is time to begin ploughing for the winter crops and renew their 
water resources. To avoid late frosts it is necessary only to sow at the right time 
in each zone. Seed disinfection should be a recognised practice. 

It is found necessary in each region to select suitable varieties. Up to the present 
this ?^election work has not been carried very far in the country, which accounts for 
the low yields. The average yields during the last ten years have been 630 kg of 
seed per hectare, and in Cordoba even as low as 590 kg. With yields as low^ as this, 
the production costs are very high and it is impossible for flax to be a paying proposition 
with prices at their present low level. Improvement of yields by seed selection will 
alone be able to put flax growing on a paying basis. In 1928 the Cordoba School of 
Agriculture carried out yield tests with pure line selections of known varieties of 
flax and obtained the following remarkable yields:— 


«MalabrigO)^ flax.1170-1460 kg of linseed per hectare 

Uarge-gtained flax.1276-1676 kg per hectare 

Common flax.1396-kg per hectare. 


A comparison of these experimental results with the average yields obtained in 
practice shows that the improvement may be of the order of 50 % of the present pro- 
duction> winch would make it possible to obtain an average of 9 quintals of seed per hectare 
and thus bring the production costs down to 5,2 pesos. This is a point of considerable 
interest when it is realised that an improvement of 2.5 quintals per hectare over the 
total area cultivated with flax would entail an increase in the total crop of about i 
million quintals and a corresponding increase in value of about 7 million pesos. 

Max must yield at least 8 quintals of seed to the hectare to be a paying propos¬ 
ition to the grower, D. K. 
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Tropical and Sub-tropical Agriculture, 

Toxici'tY 01?' SORGHUMS AND OR SUDAN GRASS. — Researches recently carried 
out in Morocco by M. MiEGE show that: (i) the different varieties of sorghums exam¬ 
ined all without exception contain considerable quantities of glucosides yielding oil 
breaking down hydrocyanic acid, in amount sufficient to make them dangerous to 
live stock. This toxicity varies with the variety, and with the age of the ])lant and 
the conditions of development — (2) Contrary to the opinion generally held, certain 
fodder varieties, such as vSndan gra.ss, which ale usually considered to be harm- 
less, were somewhat more poisonous for live stock. By selecting certain strains of 
Sudan grass it has been proved that it is possible to reduce the content in hydro¬ 
cyanic glucoside to the point at which the plants are practically harmless: this is 
the case with Rhodesian Sudan grass. It is hoped to obtain the same rcssult with 
soighum. 

Hay and ensilage made from forage varieties which are definitely poisonous when 
fresh, may be completely harmless. 

(Revue de Bofanique aPpliquee ei d'Agnculture tropioale. Paris, February 1933). 

(i. s. 

Harvesting and curing of Virginia tobacco in Southern Rhodesia [The 
Rhodesian Agricultural Journal, D. D. Brown, Match T933). — The operations of har¬ 
vesting and curing are of supreme importance to the tobacco grower; the value of 
the tobacco is dependent upon quality and mistakes in either operation cannot be 
rectified when once made. The following rules to be observed have therefore been 
set forward by the writer on the basis of long personal experience of growing Vir¬ 
ginian tobacco in vSouthem Rhodesia. 

Teaf must be harvested when it is suitably ripe for the process by which it is to 
be cured. Uniform!tj’’ in harvesting makes for uniformity in curing. Green tobacco 
is of low value ; every precaution must be taken to produce the minimum of undesir¬ 
able leaf. Harvesting of tobacco is facilitated by liaving adequate barn accommo¬ 
dation. The tobacco should be carefully handled during the harvesting. 

The curing of tobacco is a scientific process and requires to be studied as such. 
The barn should not be overcrowded; the leaf is damaged if too tightly packed for 
curing. The buildings and plant for curing should be put in working order before the 
crop is due for harvesting, and adequate supervision provided for throughout the 
harvesting and curing. 

More tobacco than can be properly accommodated in the available buildings 
should not be grown, or a lower grade leaf will usually result. Every effort should 
be made to produce quality rathet than quantity. 

Provision for future fuel requirements should be made by planting trees to replace 
the indigenous timber aheadv cleared off the land. 

/ ' D. K. 

^ DECAYED GERMINATION IN COTTON (The Madras Agricultural Journal, R. Baea- 
SUBRAHMANYAN and V. Ramaswami Mudaeiar, April 1933). — The factors causing 
delay in germination have been traced to both seed coat and embryo. The environ¬ 
mental and developmental causes leading to the presence of ‘ hard seeds ' are an un¬ 
usually dry period during the phase of crop maturation, and the extra vigour of the 
plant in the early stages of its growth. The delay in geniiination may therefore be 
attributed to the thickness of the seed coat and to the slow absorption by the weak 
embryo through the two paints of contact with the seed coat. The difierences ob- 
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served in the* nile iiiul total quantity of water absorbed are due to the diiferences in 
the composition of the seed coat and the environmental adaptations. 

A rapid absorption and a lower demand for water are indispensable for the survival 
of Gossypium indiemn and G, heyhaceum because these two varieties are generally found 
in dry places. The higher minimum water needed for germination by the hard seeds 
may be due to the empty spaces between the weak embryo and the seed coat which 
get filled with water, or to the colloidal composition of such coats. The delay in the 
permeable seeds is du<^ to tht‘ high breaking strength of the seed coat. 

Various methods have been tried to quicken and improve the geniiination (partial 
removal of the seed coat, reduction of the seed coat thickness and modifying its colloidal 
nature by treatment Avitli strong sulphuric acid mid keeping constant temperatures of 
3o0and 45^ C. in the incubator). These experiments liave shown that the varieties 
possessing good embryos with hard seed coats could be modified to produce a more 
vigorous and better crop, but that those containing weak embryos could only be in¬ 
duced to germinate without very much adding to the yield. 

D. K. 

REI/ATION between growth habit and size oe cotton peants and their 
yieed. — The conclusions reported below result from observations on 6000 plants 
belonging to 56 strains of selected varieties of Gossypium indicum cultivated at Nandyal. 
The investigations were carried out with a view to determining the correlations existing 
between the size, number of primary stems and intemodes on the one liand, and the 
yield in cotton on the other. 

It WHvS found tluit for plants of the same variety there was very distinct correla¬ 
tion belwceti the number of primary stems and the size of the plants and the yield. 
Genetic relationships bet.ween one variety ^uid another are variable. The Idlest types 
were not necessarily good yielders but the varieties with the greatest number of pri¬ 
mary steaiis were most productive. The number of nodes was not of any great signi¬ 
ficance with regard to production, whether with plants of one variety or of dififerent 
varieties. 

The correlation betweeti the yield and the other characteristics was more marked 
in normal plants than in those attacked by Earias sp. 

A vStudy of normal plants and those attacked by borers of all varieties showed 
that the latter had a definitely higher yield. This increase in yield was associated 
with an increase in the number of primary stems per plant. It was also observed 
though not in all varieties, tliat the greater was the attack on the main stem the 
greater was the yield. 

A comparison with other varieties, such as Cambodia *'and especially “ Uppam 
(G. herbaceum), in wliich the efitects of borer attack are just the opposite, showed that 
this difference of behaviour is attributable to the marked tendency of this variety to 
form primary stems. 

The correlation between the primary stems and the yield was much more marked 
in the types with a teiideucy to a branching habit. 

(S. N. VenkaTraman and C. JaganaTHA RaO; The Madras Agricultural Journal, 
Madras 1933, Vol. XXI, No. z). 

J. Iv. 

Agricultural Engineering. 

Tripod system used in Engeand for drying fodder crops andxorn. — During 
haytime and Ixatvest in 193a many English farmers suffered heavy loss through the 
deterioration of crops owing to adverse weather conditions. It is claimed that such 
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losses can be avoided by the use of the tripod harvesting system invented by Mr. A. 
Proci'OR and described by Mr. J. M. Tempi,I 5TON in the Journal of the Mhnsiry of 
Agriculture (Ivondon, April 1933). 

This is not a new principle, but an iniproveiiient on the drying rucks used in Scnii- 
dinavia, Scotland and some continental countries. The basic principle of the system 
is the air drying oi crops by allowing ciiculation of air by means of ventilation sbafts, 
which is calculated to dry out the crops in 2 to 3 weeks, according to weather con¬ 
ditions. 

Witliiii 24 hours of cutting the crops are built into « cocks » or « huts », 8 to 9 
feet high, around a metal tripod, over which are slipped wire rings to fonu a, vStrong 
framework; the vent coiivStructors, consisting of sheets of corrugated iron (see 
diagram), are placed astride each leg, thus forming a triangular veiitiUition shaft. 

Where com is being harvested the tripods need not be set so wide, and only one 
ring is necessary For fodder crops the tripods are set with a wide span and two rings 
are used. The equipment per acre consists of 6 to 8 metal tripods. 



Tripod tor «reci) fodder with 
widespread lej»s aticl two lings, 
with air-vent eonstriielors astride 
each leg. Note cfuapleted hats 
in background. 


The labour required for hutting is not much greater than for ordinary cocking 
or shocking methods, but some care is necessary to build the sides of the hut as 
vertical as possible and to finish ofiE with a sharp cone. Two men are employed using 
long-handled forks. After the completion of a hut the vent constructors are with¬ 
drawn, but it is advisable to inspect the vent holes at intervals and keep them dear. 

Tarred road surfaces : increased cohesion and durabieiw bv incorpora¬ 
tion OF oib POWDER. — In the Comptes rendus de VAcadimie des Sciences (1933, tome 
197, no 15) M. A. I/^ahtE describes experiments showing that finely powdered burning 
•oils rich in volatile substances (upwards of 25 %) when mixed with the coal tar di¬ 
minish its evaporation and ageing and therefore increase the cohesion, plavSticity and 
durability of the road surfaces, giving them the qualities of bitumens. 

Modern system of metaxeic joints in wood construction. — See p, 493*494 
of this Bulletin ^ 


T. B. 
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Animal Husbandry, 


F e d i u g ri n d F e e d s t ii f f s 

C< )MrM<ATlvn STUDY OU TlIK BJOU>OICAI, EFl^recTS OP' WHEAT AND RYE FEEDS IN 
liuNiJAKY. — Research on this subject has been caiTied out by Profs. S. Weiser 
and A. ZaiTSCIIEk at the Institute of Animal Physiology at Budapest. Hay was 
fed to vSoiiie goats from weaning to .sexual maturity. One group received exclusively 
wheat, the other exclusively rye. The experiment lasted 312 days and at the end of 
tile period no differences were distinguishable in the weight or in the body nieavSiire- 
iiieuls of the animals. There were however marked differences in the external and 
biological qualities of the two groups, lire males fed with wheat were badly slraped 
with a coarse coat and dull eyes, and w^ere valuelcvSS as breeders; those fed rye were 
vigorous, welhsliftped, with bright eyes and the qualities desired in breeding stock. 

Trials of feeding pigs with wheat and rye showed that these utilise wheat better 
than n\‘ for gain in weight; those which were fed mixed wheat and rye occupied an 
intermediate position. When the feeds were supplied ad lib, the pigs fed wheat consumed 
much mote feed than those fed rye ; i*ye can be said to have produced 20 % less live 
weight than wheat. The pigs fed rye showed all the signs of retarded development. 
The sexual organs were much better developed in the animals fed rye than in the 
others and the rut was more marked ; the temperament of the rye fed pigs was alto¬ 
gether more active* and vigorous thiui that of thase fed wheat. The animals fed a 
mixture of wheat and rye again showed internediate characteristics. [Kisdrletii^yi 
Kndcmdiiyeh, Budapest, r933, i-S)- 

E. M. 

FHEDINO triads with HORIVIONE PREPARATIONS ON PIGS IN GEI^ANY. — Feeding 
Inals carried out at the experimental Pig Faiin-School at Hohehorst («staatlichatier- 
kaunter Jvehrschweinehof») hfive shown that hormone preparations when fed to healthy 
pigs scarcely affect their gain in live weight or utilisation of feeds. The animals fed 
these preparations consumed much more feed but were unable to utilise the surplus. 
Healthy animals with good fattening capacity have no need of stimulants for increasing 
consumption if the ration is well balanced. 

With animals in wiiich development had been interrupted it was possible to 
detect a favomblc effect from the application of the various preparations, particularly 
in the case of the «Harrizitin» preparations. 

Studies on the action of the hormone preparations are not yet completed; those 
now in progress should establish the effect of these preparations when fed in different 
amounts, {Zeitschnft fi'tr Schweinezucht, Neudamm 1933, Hr. 41). 

B. M. ■ 


Horses 

Traction tests with heavy draught horses in Germany, — The following 
figures give some idea of the progress of traction testing in Germany as carried out by 
the German Heavy Draught Horse Breeders' Association since 1927 when these tests 
were initiated by the Association (i). 

(i) In this connection see in this Butktm, J932, No, 5, pp. 173-178, the article under the 
title Present Methods of Testing Draft Animals and their Defects. 
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Year 

Endurance tests 

Tests with dynamO'- 
metric wagon 

Total 
number 
of horsc^ 
tested 

Number 
of tests 

Number of 
horses 
tested 

Number 
of tests 

Number of 
horses 
tested 

1927 .. 

12 

13.^ 

4 


183 

1928. 

T 9 

243 

2 1 

422 

<>*>5 

1929 . 

17 

21 .^ 

24 

392 

(106 

1930 . 

23 

275 

n 

Ihl 

537 

1931 . 

T 4 

£97 

20 


557 

1932 . 

19 

255 

29 

H2 

<•87 

Total . . • 

104 

1317 

ir8 

1918 

3235 


n. M. 


Cattle 


Comparative yieed testing in cattee. Growth and feed consumption. — 
In an experiment carried ont at the Zootechnical Institute at Tschechnitz near Breslau, 
Germany, to study the development of 9 calves bom in the same season of 1930, the feed 
consumption, the live weight and the body measurements were observed over a period 
of two years. The results of the experiments lead to the concluvsion tliut the utilisation 
of feeds is due at least in part to hereditary factors. Animals having very high witheivs 
utilise badly their food. It is pOvSsible on the basivS of body nieusuronients to predict 
in very young animals their future utilisation of feed. The depth of chest and the 
girth behind the shoulders were found to have a special influence on Uu* utilisation of 
feed. (Zorn W. Kraeexnger H., Schneider K., Schott A., Kelativc^ lAdsUingsprit- 
fungen an Bindern: I. Wachstmn und Futlerverbrauch von 9 weiblichcn schwar/.- 
bunten Rindem von der Gebiirt bis znt erstmaligen Deokungini Alter von 2. Jahivn. — 
Archiv fur TiererndJiyun^ und Tierzucht, Berlin, 1933, 9 > P* 194-2 

>S. T. 


CORREEATION BETWEEN MIEK I»RODUCTlON, ABSOEUTE PRODUCTION OF FAT AND 
PERCENTAGE OF FAT. — In a Study recently published in the Sbornik (Prague 1933, 
Vol. 8 , No. I, 2, pp. 93-154) KrizenECKY discusses the question of the relation 
existing between the production of milk, the percentage of fat and the total production 
of fat. An experiment carried out on cows of 10 different breeds has resulted in the 
following conclusions: The variability in milk production and in total fat production 
are approximately equal; the variability in percentage fat production is much less 
than that in milk production and in total fat production. The coefficients of corre¬ 
lation between milk production and total fat production aie always positive and very 
definite. The coefficients of correlation between milk production and fat percentage 
are negative and very slight. This negative correlation is however always counter¬ 
balanced by the much greater positive correlation between milk production and total 
fat production, so that the curve of fat production follows very closely the increasing 
curve of milk production. The study in question is illustrated by numerous diagrams. 

S. T. 

Variations in fat content in the^miek of cows when taken from the sheds 
TO pasture. — The change from the sheds to pasture always causes a reduction in the 
milk yield and usually an increase in the fat content. In an experiment the fat content 
' increased in only one third of the cows. Variations in fat content depend on a number, 










of factors, such as the stage in the lactation period, temperature variations, quality 
of the grazing, etc. General conclusions on the subject can therefore not be drawn. 
(K. L. CHRZASZC 55 , sScliwaukungeii im Fettgehalt der Milch beim Uebergang von der 
Stalllialtung szuin Weidegang. —Milchwirtschaftliche Forschungen, Berlin 1932, 13. Bd., 
4*6. Heft, p. 339-3^2). 

vS. T. 


Comparison or DinrKRENt mki'iiods of hand milking in Fnc^and, — In the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture (Bondon 1932, Vol. XXXIX, No. 6) were pub¬ 
lished recently the results of an experiment undertaken to compare tliree methods of 
hand milking, namely, milking with clean, dry hands, with clean, wet hands and with 
clean, dry hands lubricaled wn'th vaseline. Thirty samples of milk obtained by each 
method were tested for bacteriological count and then sediment tests were made. In 
every case dry luind milking was found to be the best. It is interesting to note tliat this 
method gives milk completely free from Bacillus coli, containing few other bacteria and 
Very little sediment, and practically free from the hairs wliich are commonly found in 
samples drawm by \vel or greasy hands. 

S. T. 

Rabbi ts. 

ViKIyT) I'l^STlNG FOR AngORA RABBII'S IN GERMANY. •— Yield testing of Angora 
rabbitvS W’us started on i October 1933 at Halle in premises made available by the 
Miiiistiy of Agriculture of Prussia. The puipose of this official control is to establish 
the wool })roduction of diiferent individuals independent!}^ of feeding and special cave 
on the part of the breeder, in uniform environmental conditions. The wool produc¬ 
tion is calculated in relation to the size of the animal to prevent apparent variation 
due only to difference in size. The period of control lasts from i October to x J anuary, 
so that the animals may be returned to the owner as early as possible. It is proposed 
to establish later a control period of one year. {Land^mrtschaftliohe PeUtierzucht, Hanover 
1933 ; Heft 3 ). 

©. M. 

Agricultural Industries. 


Industries of Plant Products 

Fruit drying in ITruguay. — In a pamphlet of 26 page>s published recently by 
the Chair of Agricultural Industries of the Faculty of Agronomy of Montevideo, Prof. 
Pedro Menkndez lyEES gives the text of a communication presented by him to the 
last National Horticultural Congress of Uniguay (April 1933) on the drying of fruits. 

Uruguay at present imports dried fruits to a value'of about 170 000 pesos annually, 
so that it would be in the interest of the country to facilitate the fruit drying industry, 
as practised in the various producing countries, and more particularly in California. 
As the consumption of dried fruits per head of the population is 3 . 35 <^ annually in 
the United States and only 0.805 kg in Uruguay, it seems probable that the dr^dng 
industry might be very successful if support from official quarters were forthcoming. 

0. R. 


AppuE fuour in ITAUY. — Until recently, says M. F. Zego in the Giornale d'Agri- 
coltura della Domenica (Piacenza I933> o.- ’ 29 )? offiy was known, that 

called «Aplona», which was made in Germany. As Italy exports only a sixth or a 
fifth of her apple production annually and thus has a large surplus, consumed for the 
most part in the form of fruit and only a limited amount used industrially for the prepa¬ 
ration of jams and jellicvS, there is an opening for the manufacture of apple flour. 
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Tliis opening has been recognivSed by a latge fruit producer of INIassoj0111 barda in iIil* 
province of Ravenna, G. Borgnino, who has succeeded in obtaining a promising ap])]c 
dour in the form of a yellowish powder, agreeable in appearance and aroiiui. 

The preparation of this product begins by the thorough washing of the apples, 
which are then chopped finely by iiiachiiie. The chopped apple is then slove clried at 
a low temperature (55® on an average) and tlicn ground. The milled prodiud passes 
tlirougli several sieves, in which it is impregnated with ozone by electricity, and then is 
discharged in varying degrees of fineness. 

According to the analysis made by Prof. Iv. Parini at the TTniversity of Bologna 
this apple dour has the following composition, which is relatively c^oiistant : 


Moisture. 

.... 6.29 % 

Malic acid. 

. . . j .4.1 '*0 

Dry matter .... 

.... 93*71 

Tannic acid. 

. . . 0.45 


100.00 

Reducing sugars . . . 

. . . 

Pectine. 

. . * . 7 * 04 % 

Saccharose. 

• * * 7*‘^4 

Cellulose. 

.... S.io 

Foreign matter.... 

. . , 20.38 


The product not only has a high food.value but also important iherapeiitic proper¬ 
ties. It has long been koown from experience tliat fruits, and more particularly apples, 
are an excellent remedy agaimst intestinal ailments, especially in childnm ; but frcwSli 
apples liave the drawback of not being obtainable at all seasons of the year and are cilso 
too bulky for the young organism, whereas apple dour is always available and retails 
the valuable properties of the fresh fruit; moreover it can be taken in limited and accu- 
rately measured doses, which gives it the advantages of a pharmaceutical remedy. 

This apple dour is e<iuivalent to ia-15 times its weight in fresh fruit. Not being 
hygrovScopic it keeps well. It may be taken boiled in 10 limes ibs own weight of sweet¬ 
ened water, but a more practical form in which to take it is in 3-gramme tablets which 
ate soaked foi 5 to 10 minutes in any liquid preferred (hot water, tea, milk, etc.). When 
mixed with wheat dour, apple dour may also be used in the maimfacture of biscuits. 

Its therapeutic value has been tested with success by medical authorities. 

T. D. 

SrABimw 01^ wiNBS: ROiyE OE BUFFER cowiDS. — Research by M. J. Ribekeau- 
Gayon shows that gum arabic when added in very small amomits to wines is a very 
effective stabilising agent. Its action completes the stabilising effect of the natural 
gums which are found in wines. In a wine to which gum has been added the chemical 
reactions of the casse take place normally, but docculation and consequently cloudiness 
do not occur. (Comptes rendus de VAcadimie des Sciencies, Paris 1933, f- no. 22). 

■ ' ‘ G. vS, 

Industries of Axiimal Products 

Influence of ensilage and Roots on production of mh^k, butter and certain 
TYPES OF PURE CHEESE. — In the Annali d&lVIstituto SpeyiMentale di Caseificio diLodi 
of 1933 fVbl. VI, n. 7-8) C. Paci describes a study of the induence of ensilage and roots 
on the production of milk and butter and reaches the following general conclusions: 

Fodder ensilage with a water content of slightly above 50 % fed at the rate of 20 kg 
per day per head is readily taken and showed no adverse effects on the live weight; 
mangolds, on the other hand, fed in rations of 30 to 60 Isg, were not always acceptable 
to all the animals and therefore led to a considerable loss in live weight. 
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Jiusilagc and roots favoured tile production of milk without having any appre¬ 
ciable effect on its organoleptic properties; the former liad a favourable efect on the 
fat content but slightly diminivslied the content in dry matter; the influence of mangolds 
was adverse both as regards the fat and dry matter content. Further, roots and more 
especially ensilage showed thenselves capable of altering the fermenting capacity of 
the milk in such a manner UvS in certain cases to render it totally unfit for use in certain 
induvsb'ies. Knsilage increased the yield in butter and had little adverse effect on its 
physical properties, whereas roots were found to affect adversely both the yield and 
the organoleptic; properties. 

In the same number of the l)eriodical cited, IJ. sSavini describes experiments on 
the influence of fodder ensilage and roots on the composition of milk for the manufac¬ 
ture of raw che(‘ses. He reaches the following conclusions : 

Fnsilage and roots have harmful effects on the production of rapid maturing raw* 
cheeses. Other things being equal, their harmful effect is more noticeable on raw cheeses 
requiring long maturation (upwards of 40 days), consequently the “ Bel Paese " type 
is more affected than the “ Crescenza “ type (15 to 20 days of maturation). The action 
is apparent in the flrsl j^lace by retarding the development of the organoleptic proper¬ 
ties vSuch as odour and flavour, and in the second place swellings are formed, which are 
at first little apparent but later may increase and cause serious damage to the cheese. 
If insufficient care is taketi in the cleaning of the premises and aninials, in milking and 
in the rational application of the technological rules, a defective product is much more 
readily obtained. 

P'rom the experiments of both these writers it may be concliuled that in milk pro¬ 
duction for cheese making it is impossible to recommend the exclusive or even large 
use of ensilage and rotfls in the winter ration. It is therefore advisable to depart as 
little as possible from the “ natural means of feeding. 

B, G, 

Agricultural Training. 

A MODERN HOUSKHOirD MANAciKMi^NX SCHOOI,, — If household management instruc¬ 
tion is to be of real use, it must be possible for it to be given in the smallest villages, 
which necessarily involves the possession of transportable equipment and premises. 

In the Journal d'Agriculture Pratique (of 20 May and 3 June 1933) Henry Girard 
describes the general plan of the travelling school of household management, as esta 
blished by the Chamber of Agriculture of the department of Is^re (France). 

The school consists of five caravans, of which four are joined, two by two, to make 
the classroom and the kitchen with dining room, while the fifth serves as the lodging 
for the teaching staff. 

Bach car measures 8 metres by 2.50 metres, so that the classroom has an area of 
8m. by 5m. sufficient for twenty scholars. A fowl house, a rabbit hutch and a water 
cask are fitted up in the yard. The plant is constructed by the General Company for 
construction and upkeep of railway plant, at Villefranche-sur-Saone. 

l^essons are given from 9 a.ni. to 4 p.m. Mention should be made of the install 
latioii of central heating, of refrigerating plant, of a cinema and a wireless apparatus. 

G. R. 

Agricultural Research* 

KaXIONAX, SCHOOI, or BaIRYINO ax POIrlONY (DRPARXMRNX OR JURA, FRANCE). — 
This School, founded in 1888, serves East Central France for all matters relating to 
cheese production^ Its budgetary e^qpehditure includes 160,000 francs for salaries, 
expenses on the courses and students' hoard, and 725,000 francs for the iatm. The 
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school is imder the direction of M. P. Sajous, agiicultiiral escpext, with Uvo qualified 
teachers and three dairy workers acting under him ; three agents, appointed by the 
cheese factories, and known as«controleurs des laits» are attached to the establish¬ 
ment. They supervise the delivery of milk to the cheese factories to control cleanliness 
and prevent fraud. They also give advice on all matters relating to cheese making 
and the cheese industry. 

The School studies more particularly problems concerning the indUvSliy in East 
Central France and the research is concerned with the bacteriology of cheese making, 
centrifugal cleaning of milk in the manufacture of Comte cheese, the blue cheese of the 
Upper Jura, and the manufacture of Gruyerc with milk from silage-fed com^s. The 
results of the research are published in the periodical Le Laii. The kiiigiuigc preferred 
for correspondence is French, but Gennaii is also used. 

Dairying Staidon and School, SxJROifeRKS, Cuarentk infjSrieurk, Franck. — 
This School, which was fomided in 1902, is directed by M. Andre CHOKlyKl', agricul¬ 
tural expert, who is in charge of the courses in Dairy Technology, with 1 expert 
assistant for practical work, 3 lecturers, etc. The Station has a chemical and a bac¬ 
teriological laboratory. The work is concerned mainly with the practical and industrial 
control of milk, butter and its derivatives, farm production of butter, etc. 

The Station publishes its results in Le Lait and in VIndiisirie dn heune, French 
and English are the languages used in correspondence. 

E. G. 

Rural Hygiene. 

Questions of rurak hygiene proposed for enquiry under the auspices of 

THE HEAETH ORGANISATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. — III accorchuice with the ’ 
recommendations of the European Conference of Rural Hygiene held in 1931, the fol¬ 
lowing questions have been proposed for enquiry, on the inlernaliotial plane: 

(1) Cost and return of the different types of rural vSanitary services, 

(2) Epidemiology of typhoid fever in the rural districts. 

(3) Processes for treatment of household refuse and of manure best calculated 
to prevent the liatching out of flies, 

(4) Methods of analysis and testing of water supplies and of wuvSte water in 
force in the diflerent countries, and the possibility of standardising these methods. 

(5) Milk in the country districts: its production, its utilisation, its role as air- 
rier of infection, 

(6) Curriculum and methods of instruction in schools for women health visitors 

and nurses. G. R. 

Housing and maearia. — The Bulletin tvimesiviel de I'Organisation d*HygUne 
de la SocUU des Nations (September 1933) publishes an important vSumiuary of present 
day knowledge of anophelism in its connection with housing and malaria* Chapter VIII 
is of especial interest from the point of view of agricultural! hygiene, dealing with the 
dwelling and its surfoxmdings - housing types ~ the construction - measures of pro¬ 
tection - mechanical protection - housing in the areas of land drainage and in the 
land settlement regions. 

The following recommendations are made : 

(i) The housing question in its connection with malaria would gain by being 
now divided into two quite distinct parts : 

(a) Study of the biology of the adult Anopheles, and in particular quantita¬ 
tive investigations. 
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[b) Study i)i the puudical application of mechanical protection and estab- 
lishnieiit of typos of wire protected houses suitable for (i) Eutopeand (2) hot countries. 

(2) The rosultvS obtained up to the present by the adoption of mechanical protec¬ 
tion should be grouped in a text book embodying sunmiaries prepared in detail but 
with great conciseness by M1SSIR014 and by CovKivb. 

G, R. 


Forestry. 

TTSIC OK lyARCUKS IN KI.ANXA'riONvS ON HHAtll lyANDS IN DENMARK. — M. C. DAEGAS, 
in a contribution to Hedeselskabets Tidsskvift (Viborg 1932, No 9), observes tliat 
whereavS the bhtropean larch (Larix enropma) and the Siberian larch (L. sibivica)^ 
when planted on heath lands in Denmark, have almost always died before reaching 
n, height of 10 to ib ft, the JapanevSe larch (Larix lepiolepis) and also the Korean 
and Kurile IslandvS varieties appear to thrive well. It should be noted however tliat, 
though the two last named larches very closely resemble the Japanese larch, the latter 
UvS being of more bushy type in its early years is preferable for wind-swept moorlands. 

Mr. DAiyGAS is Director of the Danish Society for the Plantation of Heatlilands, 
and therefore had the opportunity of consulting a number of the inspectors of the 
Society on the subject, who supplied him with the following infonnation on heath 
plantation work in North Jutland. 

When after 1890 the Society largely developed its activities, the number of trees 
that were >suitahle for afforesting the North Jutland heath lands was very small. In 
fact only some four or five were sutficiently resistant to support the severe climate 
and constant viiid ImhVtling, characteristic of this region. Most of the trees which 
wore tried proved usedoss for niforovStation, but one of the few, which was really ser¬ 
viceable, botli for primary aiifl secondary growth, was the Japanese larch, which 
nourished extraordinarily well and so far has remained vigoroUvS and healthy. 

The 6i‘st of tUcvSe lurches which were planted in the «Dover Plantation,»in X9rr, 
form to-day a close set row and are of the same height (30 feet) as the neighbouring 
spruces planted tw’^enty years previously, with a diameter at a height of about 6 feet 
of 6-7 Vo inches. Japanese larches were also used on the Sindbjerg Plantation in 1907 
ill an area where spruces had been blowni down ; these larches were to some degree 
protected by some young beeches and now measure over 40 feet in height and liave 
a diameter of about 7 inches. 

If a comparison is made in the nursery plots between the soil under larches, 
rendered light and porous by the abundant fallen needles, with the hard soil to be 
fomid under the spnicewS, it is at once seen that the larch has a highly beneficial 
inhuenoe on the soil and it may therefore be considered as particularly suitable for 
the lower «stories» of the forest, e. g., in combination with silver fir, spruce and 
beech. 

. On the Dover Plantation area, which in 1893 afforested by pit planting 

with mountain pines from the Pyrenees, a lower story of Japanese larches, spaced at 
distances of about 4 ft x 6 ft, was established and they are now over 4 ft. high and 
growing well, whereas Europeair and Siberian larches, planted in the same region 
were quite unsuccessful. 

The ’ Japanese larch is also very useful in stands of the second generation on dune 
lands which are not excessively dry. The Society, five years ago, established a 
lower story of Japanese larch, Sitka spruce, Scotch pine and lodgepole pine (Pirns 
oontorta). All , the two last named trees were eaten by sheep while the Larches and 
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Sitkti spruces remained intact and made excellent growth, being to-day well over 6 ft 
high. In making such lower storeys on dune lands afforested for a long period, it 
is advisable to use well grown plants i-i y, 

In 1927 Japanese larch was planted in the Dover Plantation as a lower vStorey 
beneath a stand of mountain pine, dating from 1899 and the larches have now reached 
the height of six feet. In 1916 Japanese larch was planted as a second growth under 
iiioimtain pine at Store Hjlluiid (Silkeborg) and the trees in 3931 were already 12-X5 ft. 
high, though the uncovered plants had died. 

In conclusion Dai^as is of opinion that Japanese larch can properly be considered 
as suitable for the afforestation of heath and moor lands, as it has proved to be wind 
resistant and, when young, is helped by a certain amount of cover, so that it can con- 
venientl}^ be mixed with silver fir, though in this case the larch will soon require a 
good deal of light. It will shortl3’' grow sufficiently tall to give the shade required 
by the silver fir until both trees have begun to grow freely. On soils that liave 
been long afforested, on heath lands recently formed and on agricultural land, Japanese 
larch can to great advantage be mixed vdth beech and the trees may be planted in 
pure stands at distances of 4 x 6 ft. 

R. W. 

XHt: PROTHICI'ION OB' W 0 UND>s IN I'REES. — Ml*. A. D. C. LH SuKUR lias foT periods 
of two to five years carried out a sericvS of practical experiments in the protection of 
woundvS in various species of trees, caUvSed by weather, insects and fungus spores The 
results of his work have been published in the Qumtsvly Jotmial of Pemstvy (Ivondon 
1932, No. 3). 

The woundvS can be divided into two groupvS, traiivSYcrse wounds made by pruning 
branchCvS, and longitudinal, the rcvsults of bark damage to trunk or branch. 

The dressings to be applied to the wounds mUvSt, to be vSati,sfactory, display the 

following qualities; {a) they must be easily applied weatherproof. {c) clastic 

— {d) antiseptic — (f?) penetrative to a certain extent. 

The materialvS used for purposes of protection, in the experiments were the following: 
(i) paint — (2). varnishes — (3) tar — {4) asphalt — (5) water glass (6) fluid bi¬ 
tuminous compoimds — (7) light preparations of the creosote type. 

As regards paini, two seasons of experiment with ordinary oil paint and a kind known 
as creosote paint, showed tliat, except perhaps for small branch pnmings, paint was 
found liable to crack and gape, thus tending to increase the damage^ and was not merely 
useless but dangerous. 

Three seasons trials with varnishes showed them also to be either uselcvSvS or actually 
harmful* 

Tar was tested on a large scale as being the material most frequently employed. 
The results were not particularly satisfactory, but showed that it should be applied 
hot, especially on longitudinal wounds, whe^'e absorption is particularly difficult. The 
degree of penetration is as a rule small and it must be kept away from the edges of the 
cut, as otherwise the cambimn will be killed back. Its antivSeptic power does not 
appear very considerable. 

Asphalt, which, when heated, is semi-liquid and containvS a considerable amount of 
bitumen, is sometimes recommended by British authorities as a wound dressing and is 
much used in the United States. It is rather difficult to use as it has to be heated 
and kept hot while employed. 

' Experiments showed that it is w^aterproof but not frovSt proof, and for filling Imles 
or deep wounds of considerable siste not too near the ground or exposed to motion ^ 
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it proved fairly satisfactory. It however requires very careful handling, as it must 
be used in a very liquid state, i. e., very hot indeed. 

« Water glass »is the name given to a silicious fluid largely used in egg preservation. 
On large .surfaces it seems generally to flake and powder away, but on small cuts it has 
lasted three years and for such or for fruit trees, it seems to be a fairly satisfactory 
and cheap method of temporary water proofing. It has also been used successfully 
on new cuts to prevent the «drying » of the cambium. 

Fluid and semi-fluid bituminous compounds are generally mixtures of bitumen and 
asbestos. One of them, known as Rufniat '' and put on the market by the '' Comitry 
Gentlemen's Association " in a liquid or plastic form, was given a five years trial. 
It was found to be quite"* satisfactory as regards ease of application, elasiticity and resis¬ 
tance to weather and frost, ,and was successfully used on deep woimds over six feet 
in length, which had defied all other kinds of treatment. It was also valuable as a cover¬ 
ing for the exposed surfaces of topped trees, but should only be applied when the 
timber has dri^ out. On vertical surfaces liquid Rufmat should be used in at least 
two thick coatings. 

Fluids of the creosote type are mainly preservative in cliaracter and their action 
is chemical rather than mechanical. Experiments showed tliat they all had marked 
penetrative power and protected the wood against fimgus attack. These fluids fulfil 
conditions {a), {d) and {e) above. 

In conclusion the writer states that in bituminous compounds of the Rufmat " 
order, there is available a product, easily applied, strongly adhesive, elastic and water 
proof but non-aseptic and non-penetrative. On the other liand in the light creosote 
fluids we liave a material definitely antiseptic in character but not pennanently water¬ 
proof. He therefore recommends a combination of the two types, i. c., a preliminary 
dreasing with a creosote fluid, followed, after the surface appears fairly dry, by a fur¬ 
ther creosote dressing and an over all application of “ Rufniat " or of some similar sub¬ 
stance. 

R. 

Modern system or mexaeeic joints in wood constructiok-. — According 
to Mr Axel Oxhodm, writing in the American Forests (Washington D. C., April 1933), 
in consequence of the increasing use of other and cheaper materials, the consumption 
of timber per inhabitant of United States has now become too small for forestry to be 
any longer profitable, as it is obviously not to the interest of owners to develop their 
properties, if there is an insufficient market for forest products. The writer is however 
of opinion that the modem system of using metal connectors in wood construction, which 
he saw for the first time during the War, whereby it is possible to build large wooden 
structures at a low price, might revolutionise present condition. The system consists 
in the utilisation of metal rings fitted into grooves in two wooden members to be joined 
and held together by bolts. 

Since 1920 the writer visited in many of the countries of Europe the inventors of 
these connector systems and also the construction houses by which they are used and 
he brought back to the United States, where the method is at present unknown and 
timber construction work was beginning to fall into disuse, upwards of sixty different 
types, together with much illustrative material. This consisted of photographs of modem 
towers up to 525 feet in height for radio-telegraphy as well as buildings, hangars for 
aeroplanes, etc. on a large scale. 

The Forest Products I/aboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, belonging to the Forestry 
Service of the United States, undertook to make trials of the principal types of these 
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connectors for use in wood construction, while at the same time the Bureau of Stjmdards 
of the United States Department of Coimnerce made metallographic tests of the metals 
employed. A report, containing the results of these experiments, was published by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilisation under the title of «Modem Connectors 
for Timber Construction ». This report brings out the nmnerous advantages of these 
modern jointing systems and fully recognises tliat they have proved both effective 
and economical in lumdreds of structures that have been built in IJtirope in recent 
years. 

The* American timber industry is fully alive to the possibilities of tliis new con¬ 
struction method and the National Dumber Manufacturers' Association has already 
organised an engineering service for putting the system info immediate operation. 
The inte'f'est, aroused among engineers, builders, architects, designers and manufacturers 
in the United States by the report on the results obtained by the Forest Products Dabo- 
ratory, has been so great that within a few weeks of publication, no less tlian 65,000 
copies were ordered by those concerned. 

R. W, 


BOOK NOTICES ^ 


Koenig P. imd ZEEEE A,, Die Weltwirtschajt dev BaumwoUe, IX+180 p. Berlin 
1933, Verlag von Julius Springer. 

This voliune forms one of a series of works entitled Technology dev TexHlfasern, 
edited by Professor R. D. HERZOG, Director of the Institute of Fibre Chemistry at 
Berlin. 

The writers give an excellent general account of cotton growing in world econo¬ 
mics, of the cotton trade and of the numerous industries utilising cotton. A study 
of the work shows clearly that one of the writers, Dr. Koenig, laiows (ill that is to 
be known about the practical side of cotton growing; he was, in fact, before the war 
Director of the Experiment Station of Bahtim, Cairo, and was later appointed to found 
a new Experiment Station at Adana in Turkey. 

In Chapter I are discussed the questions of the world requirements in cotton, 
production, prices, the world trade, and also the production of and trade in cotton 
thread and fabrics. 

Chapter 11 deals with the culture, ginning and warehousing of cotton and the 
commercial methods. The remaining chapters contain short studies of the principal 
countries producing cotton and cotton manufactured products. 

The statistical data are very complete and up-to-date. But it is more particu¬ 
larly the interesting information concerning the details of culture and trade which 
make this book of value to all those interested in cotton. It is in many points 
supplementary to the volume on the botany and culture of cotton, by Professor Wm- 
which appeared in 1928 in the same series. 

■ W. B. 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received- for revicfW. 
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General, 


Lano^bruksvECKANS STYREESE, vSMCKHOEM. Hatidlingar till Landtbtuks- 
vcckati. Ar 1933. Stockliolni, A.-B. Nordiska Bokhandehi, [1933]. 350 p. 

[Acts of the Agricultural Week in Sweden.] 

POMMERN. I/ANDWIRXSCHAFXSKAMMER. Jalu'esbericht 1931/32 del* I^andwirt- 
scliaftskammer fiir die Provinz Pomniem. Stettin [1932]. 230 p. [Mim^Dgr.] 

SVENSKA EANtBRUKSSAEI^KAPENS I FINLAND FORBUND, HEESINGFORS. Redo- 
gorelse over Svenska lantbrukssallskapens i Fiuland forbunds verksamhet under 
dr 1932. (Forbundets 22 : dra verksamhetsdr). Abo, Abo Tryckeri ocli Tidnings 
A.-B., 1933. 28 p, (vSvenska I/antbrukssallskapens i Finland Forbund, no. 80.) 

[Report on the activity of the Association of the Swedish agricultural societies 
in Finland.] 


General Agronomy, 

Leningrad. PoraavENNYi iNsmtoux imeni DokouxchaEva. Contributions 
to the knowledge of the soils of Asia. v. 2. Leningrad, PubliwShing office of the 
Academy, 1932. 


Agricultural Training, 

VOEKSWIRTSCHAFTEICHE ZENTRAESTEEEE FUR HOCHSCHm^XtXDIUM UND AKADE- 
MISCHES BERUFSWESEN. KiEi,. Bedarf und Nachwuchs an akademisch gebildeten 
Landwirteii. Berlin, Struppe & Winckler, 1933. 73 p. (tJiitersuchxmgen zur Lage 
der akademischen Berufe. Hft. 8.) 

, Plant Protection, 

Pasqtjier, R. DU. Principales maladies parasitaires du th^ier et du cafdier en 
Extreme-Orient. Hanoi, Impr. d'Extr^e Orient, 1933. 302 p, 

[Ex.: Bull, econ, Indochine, Mai-D^c., 1932-B, Janv.-Avril 1933.] 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Cavara, F. Futtghi e tartufi: descrizione, coltivazione, conservazione (indu- 
stfiale e domestica). 3* ed. del Manuale «Funghi inangerecci e velenosi ». Milano, 
Hoepli, 1934* 270 p, 

GeEisberg, J. AJlgemeine gartnerische Betriebslehre. Langensalza, Beltz, 1933. 
191 p. 

Animal Husbandry, 

Barrera Costa, J. Avicultura campestre. 3* ed. Burgos, Tip. El Castellano, 
[prdf. 1933], 17Z p. 



EnTe NAZtONAi;K SERICO, MiEANO. Aiiiuiario setico 1932. Notizie statistiche 
suUa produzioue e il commetcio dei bozzoli e della seta in Italia e airestero. Mi- 
lano» Eanzani, 1933* 95 p. 


Forestry. 

Agenda forestier et de 1 ’Industrie du bois publie par la Socidtd vaudoise de 
sylviculture avec la collaboration de I’Association forestiere vaudoise. £d. 1934. 
27'*"'® annee. Lausanne, Freudweiler-Spiro, [1933]* 121 p. 

HAUP'lAlTSSCHaSS FtlR FORSTEICHE ySAATCUTANERKENNUNG E. V. Jahrbucll 
des Hauptausschusses fiir forstlicke Saatgutaiierkennuiig e. V, fur 1932. Potsdam, 
[ 1933 ]- X14 p. 

Union Internationale DES iNsmuTs de Rechkrches foresti^rEvS. Congr^s 
DE Nancy, 1932. Comptes rendus. Red. par Ic Comite fraii9. d’organisation. Nancy, 
Berger-Levrault, i 933 - 896 p. 


Agricultural Engineering. 

AssoaAZiONE IDROTECNICA ITALIANA, MiLANO. VI Coiigresso naziouale delle 
acque tenutosi a Cremona dal 29 maggio al 5 giugno 1932. Atti. Cremona, «Cre¬ 
mona nuova », 1933. 260 p. 

DEUTSCHE BODEN-KurA'UR-AimENGESELLSCHAET, BERLIN. Beitrage zur For- 
derung der Laiideskultur. Heft 9. Okt. 1933, Berlin, [1933]. 106 p. 


A gvicuUuml Industries. 

Lombardi, U. Come si costruisce e come si esercisce im frigorifero. Milano, 
Hoepli, 1934 344 P- 

Union des industries chimiques, Paris. Annuaire. annee 1933. Paris, 
1933 - 5^5 P- 


Various. 

CONGRESSO NAZIONALE DI CHIMICA PURA ED APPLICATA. Atti del IV Con- 
gresso di chimica puta ed applicata. Roma e Abruzzo 6-12 giugno 1932, a cura del 
Prof, D Marotta. Roma, 1933. 908 p. 

Hurst, H. E. and P. Phillips. The Nile Basin, v. 2-4, Cairo, Govt, press, 
193^-33' (BJgypt. Physical department. Physical department paper, no. 28, 29, 30.) 

ISTXTUTO DI STUDI ROMANI, ROMA. Lc scienze fisiche e biologicbe in Roma e 
net Lazio, a cura di G. Agamennone, C. Alessandri, R. Almagia, [etc.]. Roma, 
a Leonardo da Vinci 1933. VIII, 377 p. 

POLLASTRi, F. II catasto geometrico fondiario ed il catasto agrario. Roma, 
Tip. deUe .Terme, 1933, VII, 143 p. 


Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstUuto, Direttore resppnsabih. 
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EDITORIAL 

Protection of Forests and Crops against Wind Damage. 

The publication by the Forestry Section of this Institute of the results of 
an enquiry begun in 1927 to determine the means of defence against wind damage, 
is an important contribution to the study of this question which is of vital concern 
to all farmers. 

The replies received to the questionnaire sent by the Institute to the various 
countries have been arranged in a very clear manner by Dr. G. Duncz in the 
264 pages of the work. After giving particulars of the importance of the damage 
caused by wind to forests and to the various crops and of the periods in which 
there is most risk of wind damage the author studies in detail the most effective 
methods of protection against wind. All matters concerning the formation, 
maintenance and effect of wind-breaks are systematically discussed. A chapter 
on the legislation in force in the various countries and a list of bibliographical 
references complete the work. 

It is reassuring to find that the foresighted farmer is by no means defence¬ 
less against the destruction caused by wind. But it is necessary to realise that an 
effective defence requires time and patience and a thorough study of the subject. 

Prof. Georges Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Monoculture ”, or Single Crop Farming, in Rio de la Plata. 

I. — Introduction. 

“Monoculture'’, or the growing of a single crop as opposed to rotation 
cropping, is a system of farming practised in the thinly populated regions of 
non-intensive agriculture and in certain regions where special circumstances of 
climate, land or markets necessitate the single crop. Particular interest at¬ 
taches to the examples of monoculture characteristic of the present day non- 
intensive agriculture that has been enabled by machine methods to sweep under 
the plough whole regions formaly waste and adapt them to grain production. 
This development has been remarkably rapid, almost precipitate, so to speak, 
since monoculture and the combine have together carried agriculture into the 
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vast plains which were formerly given up almost exclusively to range grazing^ 
which ill its turn is a kind of monoculture still characteristic of the steppes of 
Europe and Asia and the South American pampas. The seemingly inexhaustible 
productivity of the humus-rich soils of great natural fertility in a number 
of cases gave abundant crops at first and still good ones in the following years. 

This system of soil-impoverishing farming, making no use of fertilisers and 
often growing the same crop year after year, is a case of monoculture which is 
of especial interest. There is no doubt that the fact of the very low average 
yields obtained in the countries where this system predominates alone demands 
a careful study of the question. The rapid diminution in fertility which in 
many cases shows all the caracteristics [of an exhaustion of the productivity 
of the virgin soils submitted to monoculture is more widespread and marked 
than is generally realised. While, on the other hand, lucrative yields are obtain¬ 
ed year by year, even in less favourable climates where rotation cropping 
with its attendant tillage operations is practised, and the highest yields are 
reached in certain cases of intensive mixed farming. 

The interest of this subject is accentuated in view of the unprecedented 
effort of the Soviet Union which aims at the complete mechanisation of farming, 
to the point of speaking of veritable " wheat factories The ** collective farm¬ 
ing established by the U. S. S. R. as their highest aim has undoubtedly by 
the use of the modern power farming equipment been able to bring under the 
plough the formerly inaccessible virgin soil of the immense semi-arid steppes. 
There exist, however, some doubts regarding the final result of this vast agricul¬ 
tural scheme, doubts based partly on the questionable practicability of monoculture, 
which is a system of farming attended by doxible risks when applied on so 
vast a scale. The accounts of R. Hickmank PniCB, who as official guest of the 
Soviet Union was in a position to know at first hand the first results of this 
agricultural effort which formed a vital part of the Five Year Plan, already tend 
to confirm these doubts. There can be no doubt that the defects of monoculture 
such as this will become plainly manifest after a longer period of the more or 
less one-sided exploitation of the soil. As regards the immense steppes of Russia, 
which are known to be the most extensive regions of the world essentially sui¬ 
ted to extensive agriculture, it would be relatively easy to reduce the risks 
of an excessive monoculture. These same wheat factories, acting as a kind 
of movable farm on a huge scale, could benefit from a regeneration of the 
productive forces of an exhausted soil by moving into other regions of the im¬ 
mense virgin steppes, thus acquiring a sort of rotation of crops adapted to 
the particular conditions of these regions. 

Monoculture as applied to some of the vast plains which have recently 
been transformed from zones of grazing into immense granaries for the world 
market, as in North America, Russia, Australia and Rio de la Plata, will be 
^ of still greater interest when pure lines have been formed and sown on a wide 
scale. The pure line a biological entity established in 1906 by Johaki^SBK, 
signifies the total progeny of a single homozygous individual resulting from 
strict seM-poUination. Among the crop plants of the regions of extensive mono¬ 
culture several are characterised by self-pollination, namely, wheat, oats, bar- 
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ley, and flax for oil production. Although there is no strict self-pollination 
in any of the staple crop plants which are normally self-pollinated, vast areas 
are now planted with practically pure lines in order to extend the application 
of plant genetics into nearly all the agricultural centres of the world. The 
practical requirements as to homogeneity of a farm crop of any given pure 
line may be readily satisfied if a competent plant breeder continually super¬ 
vises seed production so as to keep the strain practically pure 

It is of interest on the other hand to consider that the pure Hne also 
may represent the final product of certain natural or induced crosses. Even 
in the simplest cases of a hibridisation in which disjunction obeys the Mende- 
lian laws, already in the generation 50 % of homozygous combinations or 
*‘pure lines'' is obtained. By supposing strict self-pollination, a free combi¬ 
nation of the factors and an equal coeflicient of reproduction for all the combi¬ 
nations, the proportion of homozygous combinations in the following gene¬ 
rations may be mathematically calculated. Without entering into details, it 
may be said that for a hybridisation based on 20 hereditar}’- factors capable 
of segregation a period of 10 years is sufficient to obtain a purity satisfying 
the requirements of cultural practice. 

The result is that in cases of h3^bridisation in which the biological anatysis 
presents no unusual complications it is permissible to expect in the respective 
progeny a greater purity than is usually supposed, and it is not excessive to 
regard them as practically pure after a trial period of 10 years of continuous indi¬ 
vidual selection. 

It is a fact that the local varieties of former days consisting of populations 
generally well adapted to their respective environments as a result of Darwi¬ 
nian natural selection, are being increasingly replaced by «pure» strains. In the 
vegetable kingdom there is also noticeable an appreciable and progreSvSive reduc¬ 
tion in the number of plants utilised for cultivation. This constitutes an interest¬ 
ing parallel with the similar situation in the animal kingdom in which there is 
observable a rapid difiusion of a comparatively small number of pure bred breeds 
which are tending to replace the former local breeds to an ever increasing 
extent. It is with a surprising rapidity that in recent years certain breeds of 
high value as stock animals have become diffused from their places of origin 
till they have reached new countries and even continents, as is the case 
with the Durham, Hereford, Holstein-Erisian cattle, Merino sheep, the Berkshire 
pig, etc. 

Owing to the improvement in quality and quantity of production the immense 
uniform crops of homogeneous varieties of cereals usually mean a positive gain 
for agriculture. But, without doubt, in relation to the problem of monoculture 
this very uniformity of type may become a danger owing to the possibilities of 
loss caused by the specific parasites of a given pure line. The importance of 
symbiosis and parasitism on plant life and therefore on the final production of 
crop plants, is an indisputable fact in all branches of crop production. It is 
because this is taken into account in forestry that a mixed plantation is usually 
preferred to that of a single tree, thereby reducing the dangers of loss from 
fungal and insect attack. 
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Similarly the uniformity and genetic purity of the crops transform a planta¬ 
tion of cereals into an ideal nutritive medium for the almost instantaneous spread 
of such pathogenic organisms as are to be feared in the given environmental 
conditions. For example Puccinia ghimamm, the presence of which was recorded 
in Rio de la Plata for the first time in 1929, was able to spread with such rapidity 
and cause such serious loss because it found in the vast crops of Record wheat 
in Argentina and of Artigas wheat in Uruguay a suitable host, and these varieties 
offered only a feeble resistance to the attacks of this disease formerly unknown 
in either country. As this fungus had not been present it had not been possible 
to take preventive measures by selecting for resistant varieties, as have been 
formed since the outbreak of this formidable rust. 

It is readily understood also that the increasing diffusion of the « pure » 
host plant is favourable to the existing parasites since they meet with greater 
possibilities of development. The adaptation of the parasitic microfauna to 
given pure varieties of wheat grown on wellnigh boundless areas of monoculture 
increases to an appreciable extent the danger of more or less heavy losses. 
The diminution in production caused by a one-sided exploitation of the land 
may reach especially large proportions in cases of pure cultures attacked b^^ 
disease, which is a fact worth considering in any study relating to mono¬ 
culture. 

The mention of these special cases of risks attributable to monoculture 
raises the question of soil exhaustion, a problem as old as agriculture itself. 
The exhaustion of the productivity of the soil and the enfeeblement of the vegeta¬ 
tive energy of the plants are closely related to the problem of crop rotation. 
In the case of a more or less marked diminution in production caused by the 
continuous cultivation of the same plant, theoretically, and always in the case of 
soils of adequate natural fertility, a change of crop constitutes the first means 
of defence. There is no doubt however that the cases occurring in present day 
agricultural pratice are not so simple and are still less simple in countries in 
which manuring is a general practice. 

From a chemical point of view not only are there differential requirements 
of crop plants in relation to the various nutritive elements, but also there is their 
differing influence on the soil as a medium for consecutive cropping. From a 
physical point of view the influences of different crops are as well known on the 
physical structure of the soil as on its content in moisture. Finally from a biolo¬ 
gical point of view there exist inter-relationships and mutual influences between 
the plants cultivated and the other macroscopic and microscopic organisms. 

The essential and characteristic feature for each of these three groups of 
factors in relation to the problems of crop rotation and soil fatigue is the existence 
of a veritable specialisation '' of the various plants in regard to the after-results 
of their cultivation. This specialisation comprises a differential consumption 
of the nutritive elements, as well as the influence on soil factors and the biological 
forces influencing plant production. Any text book on agronomy furnishes 
. iiaformation on these most important aspects of this preliminary chapter of the 
study of rotation. For the case in point it is necessary to refer only to a certain 
number of details in close relation with the subject of the writer's work. 
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When considering this specialisation of plants it is not sufficient to speak 
simply of a fatigue of the soil itself. This conception lacks clearness and accuracy 
if it is not related to a given crop. It is necessary always to distinguish between 
a diminution in production caused by the slow reduction of the nutritive sub¬ 
stances contained in the soil and the physical influences, etc., so as to be able to 
isolate the factors causing the fatigue properly so called. In spite of this sim¬ 
plification of the problem not all cases of fatigue of the soil or of the respective 
plants have yet found their final explanation. It is known that the specific 
fatigue of sugar beet [Beta vulgaris) is caused by insects attacking the roots. 
It was also easy to CvStablish that it was the increasing difusion of the insect 
Anthonomiis grandis which prevented the permanent monoculture of cotton 
[Gossypium hirsutum) over vast regions of the United States, making it necessary 
to reduce the acreage under cotton and to adopt a rotation of crops. But it is not 
possible to give a final and conclusive explanation with regard to the fatigue of 
clover [Trijolmm pratense), of peas {Pisum sativum) or of other plants, particu¬ 
larly of flax [Linum usitatissimum), which is of particular interest for the purposes 
of this article. 

The formerly very widely held opinion that the fatigue of flax is caused by 
a decrease in the fertilising principles of the soil can no longer be supported 
in view of the contrary results obtained b3^ several scientists who have made 
a special stud^" of the matter. The application neither of inorganic fertili¬ 
sers nor of manure is able to remove the soil fatigue produced by continuous 
cultivation of flax, AtUa Estanzuela we have confirmed the above results in our 
experiments on rotation cropping, and in our book entitled Ohservaciones sohre 
Agricmltnra* (p. 158) we arrived at the conclusion that it necessary "to rectify the 
erroneous opinion that flax is an impoverishing crop Other important works 
on the theory of the secretion of toxic substances by the plant cultivated (one 
of the numerous theories suggested to explain the fatigue of crops) have been cited 
by ScHiiyUNG on p. 136 of his monograph on flax published in 1928 in collabo¬ 
ration with TobIvBR and others scientists : Der Flachs al$ Fascr und Oelpfianze 
(Berlin, Verlag von J. Springer). The results of these researches on the toxin 
produced by the roots of flax, on soil acidity, etc, are contradictory and this 
aspect of the problem is consequently not yet cleared up. 

The group of researches mentioned above aiming at determining the causes 
of flax fatigue due to chemical and physical factors is completed by the group 
of biological studies of the problem. Bonwv and his school (North America) at¬ 
tribute the wilt-disease of flax to Fusarium Lini Bolley. Kwi'CHETov in a Rus¬ 
sian monograph on the biological causes of flax fatigue published in 1925 attri¬ 
butes the causes of the phenomenon to some of the parasitic fungi found in the 
these affected crops. In North America, England, Germany and Russia several 
of fungi have been found, among which may be specified Fusarium Lini Bolley, 
Cclletoinchuni linicolum, Gleosporium and Polyspora Lini. In Rio de la Plata 
have been recorded Melampsora Lini, Plyctaena linicola and Ftisarium Lini 
Bolle^". In some plots planted with flax in 9 consecutive years at the 

* Boergek Alberto, Observaciones $obre AgmuUura. Montevideo 1928, Ministerio de Itidustrias. 
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Experimental Field of Moscow KnEXCHETOV found whole army'’ of parasites, 
each of which alone or in quite small number would be sufficient seriously to 
endanger the crop. 

ScHiEEiNG, after having in the monograph cited given details and indica¬ 
tions regarding the present state of researches on flax fatigue, arrives at the 
conclusion that there is not yet any complete and final explanation of this 
phytopathological and cultural phenomenon, and the account given in the pre¬ 
ceding pages endeavours to give a general account of the present state of the 
researches on the subject as an introduction to the second part of the article 
in which will be described the results of prolonged monoculture carried out at 
La Estanzuela with a view to obtaining data on the agronomic and cultural aspects 
in the special conditions of Rio de la Plata. Part 3 will deal with cases of mono¬ 
culture of cereals which have for a number of years been submitted to comparative 
study in our rotation experiments. 

II. — Experimentae monocuexure of feax ax La. Esxanzueea. 

Since the war Rio de la Plata has occupied the first rank among the flax 
producing countries of the world. In a previous work entitled “ Leisaat und 
Flachs am La Plata ” {Faserfoyschmg III, 2, Leipzig 1923), I gave a statistical 
table of the world production of flax as an oil yielding plant and a textile plant. 
Utilising the copious stativstical material supplied by the International Institute 
of Agriculture of Rome I compared the average pre-war values (1909 to igi;;) 
with those of the post-war production (1919 to 1931) and added at the same 
time data on the utilisation of flax for oil. Argentina and Uruguay before the 
war planted i 671 625 hectares with flax and produced 814 560 tons of seed, 
equivalent to 29 % of the world crop. The average production from 1919-20 
and 1921-22 reached i 075 275 tons, that is to say 51 % of the world crop. 

There is no doubt that the importance of Rio de la Plata in the world pro¬ 
duction of flax may be accurately estimated from the part it iilays in satisfying 
the requirements of the world market. With 707 865 tons as the mean value 
of the exports from 1909 to 1913 and 1161 400 tons in 1919 to 1921, Rio de 
la Plata furnished respectively 42 and 72 % of the total exports of flax, which 
figures prove conclusively the importance of Argentina (the importance of Uruguay 
is insignificant) in the international trade in this product. This dominating 
position^ has been still further increased and in 1928 Rio de la Plata with an export 
of 2 144 800 tons approximately reached the 2 310 000 tons of the world 
exports. The total of 3 105 000 hectares cultivated in flax reached by Rio de 
la Plata in 1930-31 is nearly double the area from 1909-1913. The importance 
of flax growing in Rio de la Plata may be, realised from the fact that it sup¬ 
plied 85.1 % out of the total of 2 019 775 tons which was the average world 
export, from 1927 to 1930. 

Amongst the cultivation methods used to obtain such a high production of 
linseed, its culture as a " pioneer-crop " plays an important part. Although the 
immense extent of the apparently limitless plains of the Plate have the aspect of 
a monoculture in^ the etymological sense of the word, it is not however a method 
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contrar}" to the technical principle of crop rotation. There is no doubt that by 
reason of the ejctensive character of the agriculture of the country, with its ten¬ 
dency to adapt its scheme of cropping to the situation in the world market of 
the different agricultural products, flax, in consequence of the disastrous fall in 
the prices of the wheat, constitutes a desirable crop and has therefore invaded also 
the land formerly cultivated with other crops of less certain value. And it is 
a fact that the wirter of this article in his capacity as Director of the Institute 
Fitotecnico y Semillero Nacional del Uruguay was frequently consulted with 
regard to the prospects of continuous culture of flax on the same soil. And the 
resistance observed in Argentina in certain varieties of flax (Malabrigo, Recon- 
quista, San Martin) to repeated culture in the same soil has still further shown 
the necessity for a thorough study of the question. 

It was in view of these circumstances that we undertook ten years ago at 
Ua Estanzuela exhaustive studies on the resistance of different varieties of flax 
to continuous culture. The first results obtained were published in my work 
Observaciones sobre agncultura ” (p. 492 to 495) and in the periodical Faserfor- 
schmg (VII, 3, Leipzig 1929), under the title Selbstvertraglicher La Plata 
Flachs a contribution to the study of flax fatigue. This was an extreme case 
of monoculture of flax submitted to systematic continuous cultivation. It was 
possible by this means systematically to throw light upon the agronomic and 
cultural aspects of the problem, without prejudice to the supplementary edaphic, 
phyiopathological, etc., observations. 

The indisputable fact that the various varieties of flax differ considerably 
one from the other as regards their degree of resistance to continuous culture 
is of theoretical interest and of practical importance for the agricultural zone 
of Urugua}^ It was with a view to confirming by experiment certain indications 
contained in the literature of the country, based on empirical observations of 
agricultural practice, that these systematic trials of continuous culture of flax 
were undertaken at I^a Estanzuela. Even in 1923-24, at the beginning of these 
trials, it was possible to obtain highly interesting preliminary data. The experi¬ 
ment was carried out on land sown uniformly the previous year with a single variety 
of flax. Out of a total of 22 varieties and genetic strains two failed almost com¬ 
pletely, five gave a yield below that of the controls (genetic strain susceptible to 
the effects of repeated cirlture) and the 15 last varieties were found in the experi¬ 
ments to be resistant. Amongst these, 6 belong to the variety Malabrigo and 
by their morphological and physiological homogeneity made it seem that they 
had a common origin; they supplied the necessary material for our selection 
trials with a view to obtaining a variety of flax which could be grown in 
continuous cixlture' and thus adapted to the conditions of Uruguay, Further 
details of this initial experiment may be found in the publications cited. 

The experiments of the following year (1924-25) were amplified by the ad¬ 
dition of other varieties of flax of European and Argentine origin, and amongst 
the latter three varieties of San Martin flax, a type jeseinbling the Malabrigo 
variety and also considered to be resistant to continuous cropping. As in the 
preceding 5^€ar well marked differences were observed in the pathological pheno¬ 
mena and in the extreme cases this time there was total destruction of certain 
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plots as a result of the wilting of plants at diJferents stages of development. In 
consequence of very pronounced irregularities in the soil which cast doubt upon 
the numerical data the project of making quantitative determinations was 
abandoned. 

When these irregularities had been eliminated numerical data were obtained 
for the 1926-27 crop, that is to say for the fourth year of consecuth^e culture on 
the same land. Two mixtures of different types of IMalabrigo flax on a total 
of 32 comparative plots gave a very satisfactory yield: 1010 and 970 kg. of seed 
per hectare respectively. The plants of the three genetic strains of non conti¬ 
nuous cropping'' flax in the same conditions had totaly disappeared and their 
production was nil. A very bad result was also obtained with another variety, 
Ta Estanzuela 12 c 12, the production of which was 430 kg. of seed per 
hectare. 

In the two following years the adverse effects of repeated culture were still 
more marked and affected even the flaxes which had hitherto remained resis¬ 
tant. In 1928-29, the year in which the experiments comprised 33 different 
classes of flax amongst which were some recently introduced European varieties, 
the yield of all the varieties studied was practically nil. The differences in the 
degree of resistance to consecutive cultivation were determined by estimating 
the state of the crops during the flowering period in accordance with the grades: 
I = very good; 10 = very bad. It is interesting to note that out of the total 
of the 33 varieties submitted to the experiment 12 were classed below ten. None 
of the varieties studied was placed in the grade '' very good and only three, 
amongst which were two genetic strains separated from the mixture called Mala- 
brigo, reached the grade 3. 

In the experiments of the year 1929-30 the results were similar to those of 
1928-29, but some varieties gave a better result, namely 300-400 kg. per hectare. 
The yield of the non-continuous cropping varieties was on the other hand practi¬ 
cally nil. The year 1930-31 is outstanding as being very favourable to flax pro¬ 
duction in the region owing to the favourable effects of the spring rains, which 
were abundant and well distributed. In these circumstances the favourable 
reaction of certain continuous cropping varieties still further increased and among 
those studied a maximum yield of upwards of 1000 kg. per hectare was obtained. 
In similar cultural conditions the non-continuous cropping varieties gave unit 
yields practically nil or so low that in the general farm practice it was not worth 
while to harvest the few seeds produced. 

The most recent observations, being limited to the unifornx culture of a 
single continuous cropping variety in a soil affected with flax fatigue, gave the 
impression of a certain spontaneous regeneration produced in the soil itself. 
If this fact is confirmed in the following years it will' constitute a similar case 
to that already cited in the literature. For the moment it would be unwise 
to found any conclusion on these results. In 1931-32, with a single variety 
sown at three different times, the yields in seed, affected also by meteorological 
factors, varied between -230 and 340 kg per hectare. In 1932-33 a yield of 
16b kg per,hectare was obtained, which is fairly good for a soil submitted since 
1922-23 to such an experiment in excessive monoculture. This yield was re- 
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markable in comparison with the very low average of the general flax produc¬ 
tion of that year. 

Although the “ Institute Fitotecnico y Semillero Nacional I^a Estanzuela'' 
hy using these varieties resistant to continuous cropping has succeeded in produ¬ 
cing by continuous individual selection a type of continuous cropping flax which 
is very widely grown in the country, this resistance must however be considered 
as relative. Even by using seed of a continuous cropping variety it would 
be risky to leave out of account the rules of the technique of crop rotation, even 
on virgin soils which are not subject to exhaustion of the nutritive substances. 
The writer suggests three years as a prudent limit for the consecutive repetition 
of flax culture, although the literature on the subject cites the case of ''permanent ” 
crops of flax in the Oetztal in the Tyrol, which however is noted as exceptional. 
All the same, the very fact that well marked differences of resistance in certain 
indigenous flax varieties when submitted to consecutive cropping have been ob¬ 
served merits the attention of those concerned in flax growing. With regard to 
the encouraging and important result of having obtained continuous cropping 
varieties suited to the conditions of the country, further stud}" of the question 
in other flax growing regions is necessarj" before the results can be admitted 
as of general application. 

III. — MONOCUnTURK OF CEREALS AND ROTATION EXPERIMENTS 

AT Ea Estanzufja. 

The grain growing of Rio de la Plata while being definitely extensive 
retains the aspect of the primitive farms which lack systematic rotation and, 
though varying in different cases, are obliged in principle to comply with the 
general requirements imposed by the agricultural conditions of any given region. 
The lack of an appropriate rotation system is thus considered one of the main 
causes of the check in the development of agriculture in the zones devoted to 
one or other of the difi'erent systems of prolonged monoculture. vScarcely fifty 
years ago, at the beginning of the exceptional expansion of agriculture in the 
country and of the rapid spread and progress of mechanisation (reaper-binder, 
combine), it was a question only of producing wheat and still more wheat. This 
was the beginning of the slow formation of a zone devoted preferably to wheat 
growing; there followed later similar zones devoted to the cultivation of maize, 
flax, etc. although it would be an exaggeration to speak of the various crops being 
grown to the absolute exclusion of others in their respective zones. 

It is evident that in these circumstances there were monocultures which 
were extreme either in extent or in cultivation that was continuous or interrupted 
only for brief periods, It was only after a number of consecutive poor crops 
of wheat or flax that it was decided to change the crop grown to maize or some other 
cereal more or less suited to the zone in question or to leave the land to " rest 
in extreme cases. It is not too much to say that this rest when the exhausted 
land is to be used for stock breeding, especially by growing a fodder crop as resto¬ 
rative as lucerne, constitutes a perfect method of farming and in the case of 
lucerne ideal from an agronomic and cultural point of view. 


* Tec. 12 Ing. 
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The cases of a more or less prolonged monoculture were so frcc|ueiit that even 
the fertile lands of Rio de la Plata were not long able to withstand the haniiful 
effects of this impoverishing exploitation. On every side the number of zones 
affected by the consequences of monoculture increased and cases were not lacking 
of a definite destruction of the arable soil as a result of repetition of the same 
crops. It is certain that the slow increase of parasitic insects on special host 
plants constitutes by itself a danger, wdiich is latent and therefore less appreciable 
to farmers, who remain unaware of its seriousness until the moment when the 
rapid spread of the parasite has destro^^ed their crops. It is easier oti tiie 
other hand to observe the subsequent spread of weeds, which is an inevitable 
consequence of monoculture and accompanied by an equally inevitable reduc¬ 
tion in the crop. 

For Uruguay, which is a newer country that Argentina, all the inconve¬ 
niences and dangers of monoculture have a still greater importance owing to the 
progressive subdivision of the property, particularly in the farming zone in the 
south of the country. All these considerations led the writer of this article from 
the beginning of his professional activities in Uruguay (19x2) to devote particular 
interest to the problem of crop rotation. This interest, which was theoretical 
in the beginning, soon gave place to experiments, which gave results of great 
value for agriculture in Uruguay and of increasing importance also from a 
scientific standpoint. 

A whole chapter of ni}’' previously mentioned work, Obsemicionc^ sohre 
ettUura, is devoted to the problem of rotation. In addition to an account of the 
general organisation of crop rotations practised at \/a Ivstanzuela, the main de¬ 
tails of the experiments and their results up to the year 1926-27 will be found there. 
The following table (p. 507) concerning monoculture of cereals as compared with 
the same crops in rotation constitutes a summary of this rotation experi¬ 
ment. Although the figures obtained in this "extensive experiment, as I call 
it on page 146 of my book, have not the same force as proof given hy tests carried 
out with all the experimental equipment and technique of the present day, they 
represent in their total data of very great value in consequence of the long dura¬ 
tion of the trials. The repetition of observations for such a number of years 
with results always tending in the same direction, although with differences in 
degree of intensity, constitutes a decisive factor in this class of experiments. 
As much may be said for the conclusions drawn from them. 

The execution of the rotation experiment since its initiation (1917-ib) until 
the present day has been under the direction of my collaborator Ing. Agr. Antonio 
Gotz, Sub-Director of the " Semillero (nursery). I should like to repeat here 
my full recognition of his painstaking and conscientious collaboration, as alread^^ 
expressed in my work Ohservaciones sohre AgricuUura at the time of the publica¬ 
tion of the experimental results obtained up till 1926-27. 

In addition to the advisability mentioned above of consulting the preli¬ 
minary explanations of the experiments contained m my book, with a view to 
understanding certain details regarding the causes of yields as low as those ap 
pearing in the table, I note here also the loss of the wheat crop for the year 
1922-23 as a factor detracting from the final values of the production obtained. 
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Tliore art’ also lackin.ii Ilia liytircs rclatiiiir lo KjaH-si) for all the maize plots, the 
sowing of which was ptirjmsclc ntnilted for jnirposes of the effective control of 
weeds, the excessive invasion ol which required that year active measures of 
control in order not to endanger the contiiiuation of the experiment. The 
fact of having applied this means of control to all the maize plots does not 
alter the stnictnre of the experiment and the figures, both absolute and relative, 
concerning maize {this cereal lignring as the third experimental group in the 
table) remain entirely eomparable with the others. 
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Tluj llgiircB relating to the inatJ?e crop for the year 1928-^9 are lacking. 


In following down the columns of the table very interesting figures are ob¬ 
served with regard to the prejudicial effect of the three monocultures of cereals 
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studied. The yields of maize, absolute as well as relative, indicate not only the 
defects of the principle of monoculture, but also the rapidity with which a reduc¬ 
tion in crop is produced. Although maize is a restorative crop for other cereals 
and its frequent repetition on the same land would seem attended by less risk 
tli'an is the case with other crop plants, maize is seen to be more susceptible to 
contiimoiis cultivation than the results obtained x\p to 1936-27 would suggest. 
This fact seems to the writer of so great interest that it is proposed to quote 
ill full the conclusions relating to 1927 : 

In the cases observed maize behaved as a crop which we will describe as 
independent acting up to its character as an indigenous cereal of America. 
Owing to the results observed in the cases in which wheat failed, maize may be 
considered as a definitely soil restoring crop, developing to a surprising extent 
its productive power and consequently its favourable influence on the following 
crop. In all the cases observed maize gave practically equal average yields 
v/ithout showing any effect from the preceding crop, which leads me to describe it 
as "independent". It would however be an exaggeration to state that this 
crop can support permanent repetition without risk of succumbing to the adverse 
influences of a one-sided exploitation of the soil, which is confirmed in practice by 
the unfavourable year 1926-27. The plot of " permanent maize " gave in con¬ 
sequence of the persistent drought only 4.7 quintals per hectare, as compared 
with a yield of more than double with the rotation systems, and the same time of 
planting and the same cultural methods 

The falling off of the crop in the continuously grown maize soon became very 
noticeably apparent* Unlike the other cereals studied, the absolute }Ield of 
which in cases of permanent culture continued to improve, the monoculture 
of maize gave an average ^deld noticeably lower for the period 1917-18 to 1931-33. 
This falling off in the productive vigour of the maize had as consequence a marked 
accentuation of the differences in the relative yields, for in the cases of maize 
grown in rotation, unlike those of monoculture, there was a slight increase in the 
absolute yields. It results that maize as regards the relative yields differs dis¬ 
tinctly from wheat and oats, which retained a certain parallelism in the two 
periods considered. 

A study of the figures relating to the yields of wheat and oats reveals imme¬ 
diately the surprising fact that the absolute yields of the later years are higher 
than the earlier ones, which fact is in apparent contradiction of the falling- 
off in yield which would naturally be expected, particularly in cases of per¬ 
manent cropping. The excessively low yields of the period 1917-1918 to 1926- 
1927, in consequence of the special circumstances mentioned in the chapter pre¬ 
viously quoted from my book, made it necessary to take measures to increase 
them, namely by giving special attention to the preparation of the ground, 
choosing the most suitable time for planting and the most suitable varieties of 
wheat. The desired result was not slow to appear and the crops in general 
were better. I emphasize the words “ crops in general " because all the plots 
without distinction were subject to the favourable influence of the treatment, 
which had no disturbing effect on the general purposes of the experiment, The 
above mentioned parallelism between the relative yields of the two periods 
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considiM't'd .sni)plii*s ihv ])tiU'1ical coiifirinatioii of the preceding explanation. And 
])anil]olisni veiy clear!}' hliows the inferiority of monoculture of wheat and 
oats ah compared with the tolaliou studied as likely to be adapted to Rio de la 
Plata. Ti is understood that wheat, nt)t only as the most important grain crop 
hut also as the most im])ortant cro]> of Rio, was studied more thoroughly than 
the other ('ereals gri)wu in the country. 

As rt.*ganls the oilier cereals, oats is now worthy of attention as a valuable 
fodder crop for winter gra/jug in direct relation with monoculture. In Uruguay, 
as also in Argentina, in view ot the dilliculty of growing lucerne, in many cases the 
continuous cultivation of lodder oats is justifiable for stock farmers interested in 
the ])ro<IiKiioii of winter fodder, It is therefore of interest and practical impor¬ 
tance that oats is a plant not very susceptible to repeated cultivation on the same 
land. It is uiulcrstoo<i that even this case of monoculture is always relative, 
lor the accuniulaPhm of the specific enemies of the oats represents a continual 
danger, as for any monoculture. The case of oats will present new aspects in 
the fill lire, as has occiirri‘d with maize during the relatively short period from 1926- 
1927 to 19.51 vli. 


1\". ’ ' Summary and coNcnnsroNS. 

(r) The varieties of crop plants called previously “ local varieties for¬ 
ming populations adapted to their respective environments by Darwinian natural 
selection, an‘ gradually being reduced in number as a result of the systematic 
selcH'tion of the present day and are fimilly becoming replaced by a small number 
of pure lines " gnnvu over vast zones. 

(2) The monoculture of the staple crop ])lants which is practised in some 
of the vast agricultural plains of the world is thus even more pronounced owing 
to the widesi>read cultivation of these pure lines repeated on the same soil, 
as is the case in Rio de la Plata. 

(3) Although the immense uniform crops of this class of homogeneous 
varieties of cereals, etc., seem at first sight a definite gain for present day agricul¬ 
ture, they may liowover in certain circumstances become an adverse factor owing 
to the greater possibilities of loss caused by the specific enemies of a given pure 
line. A practical example of this is given by the losses caused by Puccinia 
(^lumctrum, a serious fungus which was unknown in Rio de la Plata until 1929, in 
which year the losses reached such great proportions in the wheat areas of the 
country because of the ideal medium that the immense homogeneous cultures 
of certain particularly .susceptible varieties of wheat offered to the instantaneous 
spread of the fungus. 

(4) In addition to these catastrophic losses in these cases of excessive mo¬ 
noculture, the slow rveakening of the vegetative vigour as a result of the one-sided 
exploitation of the soil must be taken into account. 

(5) The problem of soil fatigue " is thus shown to be directly related to 
monoculture. As a result of a definite specialisation of the various plants 
in regard to the effects of repeated cultivation it is necessary to determine for 
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each plant the factors which cause this fatigue, distinguishing between the 
enfeeblement of the plant due to the diminution of nutritive substances and the 
physical and biological aspects of the problem. This last in many cases will 
be found to be a decisive cause of the fatigue although the particular organism 
remains unidentified for several important crops, including flax. 

(6) In Rio de la Plata, which is now the most important region in the 
world for the production and export of flax as an oil yielding plant, a certain 
interest is noticeable in the repeated cultivation of flax on the same land. 
Experimental studies on this question were started at La Estanzuela and 
have been carried on without interruption since 1922-23. 

(7) Among the main results obtained in the course of these experiments 
must be noted in the first place the confirmation of the previous empirical obser¬ 
vations on the specific resistance of certain indigenous varieties of flax (Mala- 
brigo, San Martin) to repeated cultivation, thus allowing to a relative extent 
the practice of monoculture, in which the farmers are more or less interested 
according to circumstances. 

(8) By biological selection experiments the Phy to technical Institute is 
endeavouring to accentuate their resistance in the types called resistant '' to 
repeated cultivation. But without doubt it would be risky even by using this 
selected seed to abandon completely the technical principles of crop rotation, and 
three years in succession are indicated as the prudent limit for the repetition of 
a flax crop even with resistant varieties. 

(9) In the course of the permanent rotation trial begun in 1917-1918, 
three monocultures of cereals were studied, namely, wheat, oats and maize, cont- 
paring them with methods of rotation cropping. The adverse effect of prolong¬ 
ed monoculture of wheat and oats were already visible in the average yields 
obtained for the period 1917-1918 to 1926-27. The increased yields given 
by the single factor of rotation vary between 14 and 83 % for the six cases of 
wheat studied and between 8 to 23 % respectively for the two cases of oats. 
As regards the period 1917-1918 to 1921-22, although it was endeavoured to 
improve by appropriate cultural methods the crops in general and consequently 
the values of the absolute yields, a certain interesting parallelism with the first 
series of figures is observed, which confirms the inferiority of the two monocul¬ 
tures as compared with the same crops in rotation. 

(10) In opposition to the results obtained up to 1926-27, the monoculture 
of maize prolonged until 1931-32 clearly shows a falling off in the vigour of 
production. This fact, which is in opposition to the parallelism noted in the re¬ 
lative yields of wheat and oats, indicates clearly the unfavourable influence of 
continuous repetition, even for this crop which in my work Observaciones sobre 
agricultura I term “ restorative for the soil. 

Dr. Albert Bobroer 

Director de VInstituto FitoUcnico y SemilUro Nacioml 
La Esfanmela ”, Colonia, Uruguay. 
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Agricultural Experimentation in Egypt 

In Egypt agricultural research is under the control of the following organisa¬ 
tions : the various vSections of the Ministry of Agriculture (Agronomy, Botany 
and Plant Breeding, Propagation, lintomology, Mycology and Chemistry), the 
Ko\'a 1 Agricultural vSociety, the v^tate iJomains Department and the Cotton 
Research ?>oard. liach of these organisations has under its direction a certain 
number of ex])eriment stations, a detailed list of which follows. 


A. STATIONS UNDER THE VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OE THE MINISTRY OP AGRICULTURE 

1. - Agronomy and Propagation Section. 

(r) (^r e 111 in e i z a by x e r i m e n t Station. — This station which 

was started on r Alarch 1915 is situated in the Gemmeiza inspectorate (Gharbia 
province, north of the Delta) where the climatic conditions are temperate and 
slightly humid. The total area is 1378 acres. A quarter of the farm area is 
is used for experimental purposes and the rest for propagation. The soil varies 
between clay and light loam. The personnel of the farm is as follows : 

Impecioy: Plained Mohammed Ivl Jhilkeiny Effendi. 

Technical A^^intant : Oalal Ahmed Galal Eff. 

Ai^Mstanls : Moliammed loiuad Mohammed EfI., Siddeek Attia Zein Eff., 
Ali P'issa Auiniar VSL, Ibrahim El Said Pvl Rifaii Eff. 

Mechanic: Said Ahmed lil Pyinani PJff. 

Tccnical Ovcncer: Abdel Maksud Mohammed Eff. 

Dairy Assistant: Mohammed Ahmed Selin B'ff. 

The (k‘mmeiza farm is subsidised by the Ministry of Agriculture; the expen¬ 
diture for 1932 was 10 452 pounds sterling and the revenue was 19 812 pounds^ 

(2) Sods Experiment Station. — Started on 26 October 1931; 
it is situated in Beni-vSuef in Middle Egypt, where the climate is temperate and 
dry. The total area is 945 acres; 25 % of the acreage of the farm is used for 
experimental purposes and the rest for propagation. The soil varies from clay 
to light loam. The technical .staff is as follows : 

Deley,ated Inspector: Ahmed El Said Abdel A 1 Eff. 

Agronomist: Mohammed Abdel Soud Shedid Eff. 

Assistant: Abdd Monim Makkawi Eff. 

Picld Overseer: Hamadein vSoliman Eff. 

Sods Station is subsidised by the Ministry of Agriculture; its expenditure 
in 1932 amounted to 7 397 pounds and its revenue to 14 624 pounds sterling. 

(3) Mallawi Experimental Station. — Founded at the 
same time as that of Sods, It is situated in Assuiot province, Upper Egypt. 
The climate is temperate and dry. The area is 365 acres, of which 100 are used 
for experiments and the rest for propagation. The soil varies between clay and 
light loam. 
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The technical staff of the farm is as follows: 

Superintendent: Mohamtned Mahmoud Ahmed Eft'. — Field Overseer: Mo¬ 
hammed Ibrahim Efi. 

The Mallawi Station is subsidised b^^ the Ministry of Agriciiltiire; its expen¬ 
diture in 1933 amounted to 
3 790 pounds and its reve¬ 
nue to 7 496 pounds ster¬ 
ling. 

(4) M a t a a n a E x- 
periment Station. — 
Opened on 27 October 1931. 
It is situated in Qena pro¬ 
vince in Upper Egypt 
where the climate is hot 
and dry. The total area 
of land belonging to the 
farm is 834 acres, of wdiich 
one fourth is used for ex¬ 
perimental purposes and 
the remainder for propaga¬ 
tion. The soil varies froju 
cla3^ to light loam. 

The technical staff is 
composed as follows: 

Delegated Inspector: 
Rizk Mousa EIT. 

A ssislants: Nassief 
Yosef Cabran KfP., Yeh3^a 
Tewfic Maged Kff., Abdel 
Aziz Afifi Eff. 

The Mataana vStatioii 
is subsidised by the Mini¬ 
stry of Agriculture; in 1932 
its expenditure amoun¬ 
ted to 10 352 pounds and 
its revenue to 16 63(8 
pounds sterling. 

(5) Quaramta Ex¬ 
periment Station. — 
Opened on 2 November 
1932. It is situated in 
Girga province in Upper 
Egypt where the climate 
is hot and dry. The total 

land of the farm is 400 acres, of which 100 are used for experimental purposes 
and the rest for propagation. The soil varies from clay to light loam. 
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Tile Qtuiraiulii farm is under the vSupermtendent, Abdul Wafa Badawi Eh\ 
It is subsicUsecI by the Ministry of Agriculture ; its expenditure in 1932 amounted 
to 3 420 pounds and its revenue to i 923 pounds sterling. 

All the farms (exclusive of the Giza Station) are equipped with the necessary 
agricultural implements. (Tenimeiza farm contains rest-houses accommodating 
dwellings for the staff, a station for cattle and poultry breeding, and a model 
dairy. I'lic other farms do not yet contain buildings besides the dwellings but 
the other necessary buildings are in course of construction. 

The main work carried out by the vStations (exclusive of Giza) is the multi- 
])lication of pure seed of the various agricultural crops, in addition to experi¬ 
ments with the object of ascertaining the best agricultural methods, the most 
suitable manures and (piantitics to be apjdied, the number of irrigated crops, 
the proper s]>acing of plants, variety tests, etc. The economic point of view 
is always taken into consideration in interpreting the results of these experi¬ 
ments. 

The results are published annually and disseminated among farmers. The3'' 
are also referred to in the agricultural reviews published by the Ministry and 
distributed free of charge among big cultivators. Pure seeds are supplied to 
cultivators subject to a special contract. 

The stations issue no publications of their own. 

The main languages used in corresi>oudence are Arabic and English. The 
accompanying map shows the region of activity of each Station. 


II. — BoTANlCAl. AND Px,ANT Bnm$DINt> Sj^mON, GXZA. 

The Botanical and Plant Breeding Section has its head ofBce at Giza, 3 miles 
south of Cairo. It was founded by the Egyptian Government in 1905, The 
climate is subtropical. The land belonging to the Section is 70 acre.s; the soil 
i.s rather heavy loam, 

The total stuff employed by the Section is 180 persons, of whom about 60 are 
seasonal. The technical staff is composed as follows-: 

Colton Teclmoloi^ist: Dr. Eawerns Bolls, Sc. D. i., F. B. S, 

Chief Bokifiist: Dr. J. Templeton, B. Sc., Sc. D. 

Cane Expert: Dr. A. H, Rosenfeld, D. Sc,, M. Sc. 

Cereals : M. (k P. Morris, B, A., M. A. 

Seed Control: A. Bediviun Eff., Dipl, of Agric. Giza. 

Cotton Genetics : Gadalla Abu El Ela Eff,, Dipl, of Agr. Giza B. Sc., M, S. 

Coilon Breeding: Mahmoud Fawefc Eff., Dipl, of Agr, Giza. 

Physiology ; Mahmoud Abdulla Zaghloul Eff., Dipl, of Agr. Giza. 

Fibre Crops: M. Ali Kilani, Dipl, og Agr. Giza, B. Sc., M. Sc., Ph, D. 

Cytology: Abdel Gaffar Eff., Dipl, of Agr., B.. M. Sc., ^ 

Statistics: Albert Weinstien Eff,, Eicenci6 en droit (Paris). 

Herbarium: Yousef Shabatai Eff,, Diph of Agric. Giza. 

The main work of this Section relates to cotton : production of mew varieties^ 
improvement of methods of cultivation and selection of new strains. 


** Tec, Ififil, 
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The Section keeps in direct contact with the big cultivators. It publishes 
its results in the annual report of the Cotton Research Board and in the Tech¬ 
nical Bulletins of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The chief languages of correspondence are Arabic and English. The Section 
is subsidised by the Egyptian Government; the annual grant is about 23 000 
Eg3q)tian pounds. 

Ill, — ENTOMonoGiCAi. Se^ction. 

The Entomological Section has an experimental station which is situated 
at Dokki, near Cairo, and acts as a centre for entomological work over all Egypt. 
The Dokki vStation was founded in 1911. Tbe section was known as Plant Pro¬ 
tection Section from 1926 until 1933, when entomological research was separated 
from the Mycology and Crop Protection vSections. 

There are about 20 acres of permanent experimental fields, but experiments 
may also be carried out on private property. 

The technical staff is composed as follows : 

Director: Dr. H. Priesner. 

Specialists : A. M. Mistikawy Eff. (Tocusts). ; I. Bishara Efi. (Cotton 
insects) ; Dr. M. Kamel (Parasites of insect pests) ; Dr. ly. B. Soliman 
(Aphids) ; Rizk Attia Eff. (Pests of stored products); M. S, el Zoheiry 
Eff. (Fumigation experiments) ; Raghib Abdel Malik Eff. (Collection 
of insects) ; Dr, M. Shafik (Chemistry of insecticides); Dr. A. A. 
Ghabu Efi. (Vine and melon insects); De. I. Fahmy (Borers of maize 
and sugar cane) ; 

Assistants: M. Housny Eff.; M. Hussein Eff. ; N. Duka Eff.; M. v^. Des- 
souki Efi. ; A. Kassab Eff.; E. Kassessinoff. 

The Section is divided into several branches each dealing with one or more 
problems, such as: (a) Locusts, grasshoppers, mole crickets) ; {b) Cotton insects ; 
{c) Pests of stored products; {d) Scale insects; (e) Borers of maize and sugar 
cane; (/) Aphids; (g) Pests of vine and melon; {h) Research on insecticides ; 
(i) Collection of insects ; (/) Parasites and predators. 

The results of the research on these various questions are published in either 
Technical Bulletins, leaflets, circulars or in the agricultural journals. The agri¬ 
cultural Inspectors and Assistants convey’- the results to the farmers. 

IV. — Mycowgicai. Section. 

The Mycological Section has research fields at Dokki, Giza (at the Cotton 
Research Building) and at the experimental farm of the Horticultural vSection. 
These stations were started respectively in 1932, 1919 and 1930 ; they have areas 
of 31 , 2 and 10 acres respectively. 

The technical staff is composed as follows: 

(i) D o k k i Station; Er. Mamoun Abdel Salam (Diseases of potatoes 
and rice); Dr. A. B. Sirag El Din (Diseases of grapes and citrus) ; Dr. A. Fikry 
(Diseases of Prunus, cucurbits and mangoes); Mr. A. Seif el Nasr (Diseases of 
bananas and cereals) ; Mr. A. Hamdi Abu Gabal. 
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(2) (Viz a Station: Tewtik Vahiny (Cotton diseases); Tewfik Michaiel 
(Diseases of tomatoes and watermelon) ; M. M. Askar Eff. (Diseases of haricot 
beans) ; J. iMinchawi lift. (Wheat rust). 

(3) ^ Barrage vS t a t i o n : Dr. A. B, Sirag el Din (Diseases 
of citrns and grapes) ; Dr. A. h'ikry (Diseases of Prtinus, cucurbits and mangoes). 

The results are published by means of leaflets, posters, lectures, press notices 
and articles. 

V. — CiiiaiicAL SncrioN. 

The laboratories of the Chemical v^cction are at Giza, The Chief Chemist 
is W. T. H. Williamson. The Section is subdivided as follows : 

(t) Research Division. — The staff of this division is composed of: 
{a) vSoils and Manures : David 8. Crack ; Mahfuoz Rezk; Ahmed Mnkhtar; 
Fahmy Klialil; iMohammed kadi. 

[li Organic IManures : Ahmed Riad. 

(t:) Field Experiments: Abdel Aziz Nassar. 

[d) Irrigation and Drainage: Mohammed A. Aly; Clement Shabatai; 
Ahmed Ghalaby. 

(2) A n a 13't i c a 1 Division. — - The staff of this division is composed 
of: K. Aladjetn, Ali Raghib, Hafez Rifai, M. Riad Ahmed, Abdel Ghafour Hassan. 

VI. n () KTIcn vv u KAn Skcti on., 

The llorticnltiiral vSection has an exj)erimental station at Delta Barrage 
which deals with (jncsti<ms concerning horticultural and tree crops. 

B. STATIONS ['NDHK THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

(1) Buhtim Experiment Farm. — (Fig. 2) Situated at the 
village of Bahtim, 15 km north of Cairo. It was started in 1910 to replace sta¬ 
tions at (iiza and Mit el Diba. It is supported by the Royal Agricultural Society?* 
and is under the control of the Technical Section of the Society. The permanent 
staff consists of the Superintendent, Mr. Aly Sirry, and 3 assistants; the seasonal 
staff is an average of ten. In addition the experimental work on chemistry, 
botany, plant breeding and entomology is superintended by the heads of the 
competent Sections of the vSociety. 

The activities of the Farm relate to {a) plant breeding experiments and 
propagation of cotton, wheat and maize; {b) permanent experiments on nutri¬ 
tious elements and rotations; (c) seasonal manurial trials; {d) agricultural 
trials ; (^) breeding of stock animals. 

Results are published in the publications issued by the Society. Field 
demonstrations are also carried out in several districts of the country, circulars 
are distributed and agricultural shows are organised. 

(2) Kafr Farouk Station. — Situated at Kafr Farouk village, 
20 km east of Cairo. It was constructed in 1930 by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, The climate is not extreme. The area of the Station is 55 acres. 
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The Kiifr I'arouk vStud is for the purpose of niaiutaining the purity of the 
])cst pedigreed Arab horses and producing pure Arab stallions for the purpose 
of increasing the nuiiibor of stallions distributed each year by the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society in the village's of liigypt with the object of improving the horse 
breeding among the farmers. It is directed by the Animal Breeding Section of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, of which Dr. Ahmed Mabrouk is Chief Veterinary 
officer and Dr. Abdel Alim A.sboub, Veterinary Officer. 

The Station is su])j)ortcd by the Royal Agricultural Society; its annual 
expenditure amounts to 3000 Ivgyjhian jxmuds. 

C. -- COTTOM RESEARCH BOARD 

The lUmrd (b'ig. 3) has its heachpiarters at Giza. It was formed in 1919 to 
co-ordinate and direct all researches on cotton. In course of time its functions 
have changed. It was reorganised on Augu.st 23, 1928 to serve as a means of 
liaison between the various administrations concerned in cotton problems. The 
Board thus forms u convenient means of obtaining general consideration on broad 
lines for problems of cotton cultivation and serves to introduce new information 
and discoveries to the administrations likely to be affected thereby. 

The Board has a large library to supi)ly the research workers with the litera¬ 
ture re(iuired for their work. 

A laboratory Research Committee also exists and includes all research 
workers in the various laboratories. Tliis Committee meets once a month to 
discuss the mmitlih’ reports submitted by its members, thus enabling each indi¬ 
vidual to have a general knowledge of the work and problem of his colleagues. 

The board supervises the publication of its Annual Reports, the Report 
of the Laboratory Re,search Committee, the Technical Bulletins concerning 
research work, etc. 

J. Legros. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

TmmicAr. and NoN-l'RopicAt, rain.s: comparison op nitrooen’ contents and 
T im ANNU.M, AMOUNTS OP NiTRoniSN stippuED TO THE SOU,. — In the Indian Journal 
of Af’rkiMuriil Sciimoe (Delhi 1033, Vol. Ill, Part II) a very interesting study of this 
subject is published; figure-s are given relating to tliree localities hr India (Sylhet, 
Dehra Dun and Cawniwre) which are then compared with those obtained in tropical, 
subtropical and teupwatc regions in otlier parts of tire world, 

It is recalled that N. G. H. MieeER in his summary (1905) of the results of analysis 
of the tain water of 32 different places in tropical and non-tropical countries noticed 
that in general in. non-tropical countries the proportion of ammonia was higher, while 
in the tropics that of nitric nitrogen was in excess; but he remarked that further ana¬ 
lysis was desirable. This fnrtlier analysis has been carried out by the writers of the 
article in question. 
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It is recalled, further, that J. W. who was the first to make coiiiplele 

systematic analysis of the composition of rain water in India, concluded from the results 
of liis analysis (1906) that* the total quantity of nitrogen carried by the rain to the soil 
at Dehra Dun and Cawnpore 'was approximately equal to that in the rain at Rothainsted, 
namely, 3.40—3.25—3.84 pounds per acre rCvSpectively ; but that ther elative amount 
of nitric nitrogen was higher at Dehra Dun and lower at Cawnpore than at Rothatnstcd. 
He tried to explain the difference by the difference in altitude as also by the fact that 
the rams of Dehra Dun were more frequently accompanied ]:>y thunderstorms than 
those of Cawnpore. 

The tliree writers. Ananda Kishore Das, (^opal CfiANORA SiCN and ChiANDUA 
Kumar Pae, working at Sylhet made weekly determinations during 12 consecutive 
months (1931-1932) and obtained figures which are much in excess of tliose of the loca¬ 
lities cited, both as regards the total rainfall and the nitrogen content. The high rain¬ 
fall is explained by the fact that Sylhet is only 25 miles south of Cherrapunji in Assam, 
which has the reputation of having the highest rainfall in the world, for which the summer 
monsoon is responsible. An average of 28 years showed a rainfall of 457.80 inches of 
which 428.13 inches fell between the months of April and September. The tnonsoon 
passes Sylhet to reach Cherrapunji, hence Sylhet receives a heavy rainfall: an annual 
average of 150 inches, and during the year under review T55 indies. Besides, the ty]ie 
of clouds which are generally noticed during Sylhet rains is cumulo-nimbus and tlicse 
are frequently associated with thunderstorms, wliich explains the higher ■|)ercentage of 
nitric nitrogen than in the other two Indian stations and in Rothamsted. 

The rain of Sylhet is also much richer in ammonia than tlmt of the three other 
localities, which is attributed by the writers partly to the ammonia carried from the 


Comparison of Nitrogen Content of Rain in different f.omlitivs. 




Nitrogen (pountjs per aero) 

Itatio of 
iuimionia to 

locality or Region 

Rainfall 

As 

ammonia 

As nitrate 
and nitrite 

Total 

nitric and 
nitrous 
nitrogen 

America 

Venezuela. 


14.300 




British Guiana. 

106.71 

1.31 r 

2.190 

3.511 

1 : 1,66 

Barbados . 

5940 

1.009 

2.443 

3.453 

I ; 2.43 

Africa 






Pretoria... . 

24.31 

6.587 

1.083 

7.670 

1:0.16 

Durban. 

43.34 

3.651 

1.2 34 

4 .^^4 

r: 0.34 

Mauritius .. 



6.340 


... 

Asia 






Sylhet (India). 

155.0s 

4.533 

3.7.57 

8.290 

1:0.82 

Dehra Dun ( » ) . . . .. 

86.48 

2.037 

1.368 

3.403 

1:0.67 

Cawnpore ( » ).. 

49.3^ 

2.481 

0.768 

3.330 

1: 031 

Oceania 






Brisbane (Queensland). 

45.44 

2,228 

1.920 

4.X48 

1:0.86 

Cairns ( » ). 

75.13 

JC .355 

1.766 

3.X31 

X 1-30 

I^iacoin (New Zealand). 

29.70 

0.513 

1.198 

i. 7 it 

I i 2.33 

Europe 






Rothainsted.. 

27.35 

2.710 

1,130 

.3.840 

1: 0.43 
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sea hy the motisooii, ))ut mainly to the biochemical activity on the marshy lands under 
the tropical sail: part Is due also to city pollution. 

The sources of nitric nitrot^eu are ([) direct oxidation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
lightning dist'harges and (j) tin* oxidation of ammonia by the atmospheric oxygen 
under ek^otric disturbaiiees and also by ozone or hydrogen peroxide (H2 O3), both of 
which increase witli electric disturbance of the atmosphere. According to current 
theory the tropical! rain should have also a higher percentage of nitric nitrogen due to 
more frecjuent electric disturliaiices. 

The lollowiug table sun in uirisCv^ the data obtained by the writers in India and com¬ 
pares thovse with tlu‘ avnilal)le data for other localities in tropical, subtropical and tempe¬ 
rate regions in other parts of the world (including Rothamsted, for Kuropc). 

A study of this table sho\v>s the following facts:— 

(1) ddK‘fe is considerable variation in the total rainfall, the content in anmio- 
niaiail and nitric nitrogen and in the total fpiantities of nitrogen supplied to the soil 
in the diBerent localities or regions. 

(2) The opinion of Ml main that tro])ical rain does not supply to the soil an essen¬ 
tially greater ninouiit of nitrogen than the rain of the temperate climates is foimd to 
be coutradicled by tlie results obtained at Venezuela, Pretoria, S5^11iet, Mauritius and 
Durban. 

(3) 'rile other ojiiuion of MiXytKR that in general there is a greater content of 
nitric nitrogen in tropical rain and a greater content of ammoniacal nitrogen in non- 
tropicid rain is not bc^rue out hy the results obtained at V^enezuela, Pretoria, Sylhet, 
Cawupore, Dehra Dun and Brisbane, where aTiimoniacal nitrogen was in excevss. 

(.|) With Ihc' exception of Venezuela, for which data relating to the rainfall 
and nitric uitrogam conlenl are lacking, Sylhet would appear to beat the world record 
for rainfall and for the total quantity of nitrogen supplied to the soil. The latter is 
efinivaleiit to about one lifth of an average nitrogenous fertiliser, 

T. B. 

Soil S c i e nee. 

MBTHoUS < )lM»HKr*AHAtK)N OP SOIIy SAMPbKS IHM MECHANICAX, ANA^VSIS AND THEIR 
iNPEnp:NCH ON TIIIV DEOKKK oV DISPERSION (t). — (A) In Fortschritte der Landwirt- 
schaft (Berlin-Wien 1933, Heft i6) D. Poxdkna describes his research on this subject 
using the following proccvsscs of preparation 

1) Steeping for 12 hours in distilled water. 

If) Same treatment followed by action of a current of air for 6 hours on the 
soil in water vsuspension (“cold boiling’') (2). 

III) As in method I, then agitation for 6 hours in a rotating apparatus. 

IV) Boiling for t hour in distilled water. 

V) vSteeping for 12 hours in a 0.2 % solution of lithium carbonate, then agita¬ 
tion for () hours in a rotating apparatus, 

'riie followitig are the main conclusions of the writer 

(1) h'or practical reasons the proccvss of mechanical analysis using the pipette 
is preferable to the usual processes by elutriation. 

(2) Prelimitiary treatment of the soil with a solution of litliium carbonate 
(method V) gives the maximum degree of dispersion, and satisfactory correspondence 
Tietweeu parallel tests. 

(1) Sec this Uulldin 1932, No. i, p. 4* 

(2 This process of von Nosti'IZ was described in the International Review of Agricnltwe 1926, 
NO 4, 
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(3) Simple agitation does not give iiiaxinium dispersion, hut gives howe\x*r a 
ven^ constant degree of dispersion and may be reconunended \vlK‘n it is desired to 
approximate as closely as possible to natural conditions. 

(4) Boiling is not recommended, for it does not yield a suiljeiently coiistani 
degree of dispersion. 

(5) The same may be said for simple vSteeping in distillecl water, altliougli this 
modifies least the natural state of the soil, 

(6) The action of a current of air {‘'cold boiling") separates the soil ])arti- 
cles only little more than simple steeping. 

(7) In each lot separated according to fineness the degnx of (lis])C‘rsir)n is pro]>or- 
tional to the diameter of the grains. 

(8) Saline soils have to begin with, in consequence of the Na ion, a eUgree 
of dispersion nearer to the maximum than other soils and iire therefore less iniluenced 
by lithium carbonate. 

(B) The same subject has received careful study by W. (lossn at th(‘ Higher 
School of Agriculture and Forestry at Prague (Czechoslovakia). {Zcitschrilt fiir 
Pflansemmahrung, Dungnng und Bodenkimde, Berlin 1933, Toil A, Bd. 31, Heft 1-3'). 
The writer remarks that for practical agricultural purposes it is not recommetulcd tc> 
use methods of treatment with too active chemicals, such as HCl, NaDH, etc., wluh'h 
destroy t^e natural texture of the soil and do not give a true picture of its ])hysieiil 
constitution. For this reason the writer prefers the International Method /; whicli 
gives results corresponding better with the natural state of the soil in the field und gives 
a better idea of its physical properties than the International Methotl A . wlnhb uses 
chemicals and is more suited for purposes of research. 

The four following processes of preparation were compared : - 

1 ) Steeping in distilled water (24 hours) of un-dried soil sniuples. 

II) Same treatment followed by .shaking. 

III) Preparation by “ cold boiling 'I 

IV) Treatment of humus soils by hydrogen peroxide. 

The following conclusions were reached: 

(1) The use of moist soil samples is more satisfactory than that of dried 
samples. 

(2) With this method steeping of light (sandy) .soils for 2.\ hours in distilled 
water, followed by .shaking, gives good results. 

(3) For heavier soils such steeping is insutficient and more drastic Ireattneut 
is required. 

(4) Therefore for mineral soils poor in liuimi.s treatment by “cold boiling" 
gives the best results. 

(5) For humus-rich soils however this treatment is unable to separate the 
particles cemented into lumps by the humic substances. Such samplevS must be treated 
by hydrogen peroxide to destroy the humic cement and good rcvSults are then oblaiiied. 

Th^ CTOMICAI, composition op AQTOOUS ilSXTRACTS OF SOir^vH AND THiaH PIU)OJ/> 
GiCAJ^ iMPOMANCp. — At the Soil Science Laboratory of the ' Polytechniktnn ' of 
Budapest M, L, Kotzmann has analysed aqueous extracts of a series of typical soils 
of Hungary and Spain. The results as published in the MesOgasdasagi Kutaktsak 
(Agricultural Research) (1933, 2) are as follows:-^ 

The aqueous extract of a soil may not correspond exactly to the ' soil solution 
by which is meant the liquid circulating in the soil in the field. It difiens not only 
in the concentration of the dissolved substances but also in their composition. 
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TUii i^xlruct .ui\'os however stiiBcieutly reliable indication regarding the anions 
and cations which ])kiy the ])rinci23al role in the soil solution. 

Thc*ro are striking differences between the different types of soil in this regard which 
allow of their characterisation. 

T. B. 

h' e r t. i I i s c r s and Fertilising. 

A('.RlCin/nrKAn OTIIJSATION oK URHANT RRKUSrO BY THK ‘ ZymOS ’ PROCKvSS. — In 
the IbV aiiricolr ct ntyalr (r<j3A> No. 15) M. J. Bokdas gives an account of a French 
])rocess whicli has hvm in use h)r some years in certain towns in south-east France, 
])articularJy in Cannes, .\i?c -en--Prov(‘iuv, \kilence and Avignon, for treating all the town 
refiLSe (household waste, si‘wagt\ slaughterhouse waste and road sweepings) in such 
a way as to produce a slerilisi'd farm mould. 

Tile rcluse is lipjied autoinalically into silos in wliicli it undergoes, in the required 
conditions of aeration, moisture and bacterial inoculation, biochemical reactions which 
in less tluiu a luontli <lecompose it into humus. The gases are recovered and deodorised, 

K(‘fuse Nvhich in the first si.ages of fermentation hUvS for over 3 weeks been submit¬ 
ted to a moist tcsiiperature of upwards of 750C i.s thoroughly sterilised. During storage 
it undergoes less active fermentation and then after sorting and milling it is delivered 
to the fanners. The product is a blackish, odourless and slightly moist mould with 
an alkaline reaelion. Its value as fertiliser is a]>out twice that of a good stable manure. 

ITSM oi^ mji'AiTCAU KbRTirjSKRS IN hk'.VPT (f). — In the Bullet'hi do VUnioyi dcs 
Af^ricidfottrs (January 1033) Aniioitry Inus ^^iiblished a .study on the ques¬ 

tion of the use of eliemii'al ferrilisers whit'h lias developed rapidly since the first impor¬ 
tations made hi 1000 liy tiu' Royal Agrieiiltiiral Society. Tn iqio 36 000 tons of ferti¬ 
lisers were iinporled, in lo-io i 000 Ions and in 10,20 about 328 000 tons, then in conse- 
fpience of the <‘conomic crisis the iiiqiorls fell, as is shown by the figures for the years 
i<)20-3O'3i which ww* respectively 327803 316818 - 273901 tons. 

As this diniiiiution in the use of fertilisers wUvS a danger to the productivity of the 
h'gyplian sinl, a large part of the imports in 1930 and T931 was distributed to the farmers 
on credit liy llu^ intermediary of the Agricultural Bank. 

hvgypl imports nuunl>' nitrogenouvS fertilisers (sodium and calcium nitrates, ammo¬ 
nium sulphate and sulphonitrate and calcium cyanamide), which alone form over 80 % 
of the total iiiqiorts. I'his predominance of nitrates is explained by the fact that in 
the alluvial Nile .soils it is nitrogen that is chiefly lacking and is the limiting factor to 
crop production ; it is also absorbed most rapidly and in greatest quantity by most of 
the crops. 

The phospluitic fertilisers, of which scarcely 50 000 tons are consumed annually, 
consist mainly of .superphosphate with a 16-18 % content in available P2O5. 

Potash fertilisers are little used mid complete fertilisers not at all. 

Phosphate is applied chiefly to the leguminous crops, bersim and beans, and also 
to (’•otton. 

The nitrogenous fertilisers are on the otlier hand applied to all crops, particularly 
to wheat, cotton and maize, which are the crops typical of the tliree agricultural seasons 
of the Nile valley, namely, the winter season or cMtoui, from October to February (wheat) 
— summer or sefi, from Marcli to June (cotton, sugar cane) — hood season or nili, 
from July to September (maize). These three seasons now have an almost equal value, 

(i) See also the Intermthml Review of Agriculture^ 1926, N® 4* and this Bulletin, 1931, 
No 6, pp, 209-210. 
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a>s shown by the consumption of nitrates from i July to 30 June 0)30, wliicli scarcely 
deviated by 70 000 tons. 

As a result of about 700 depots situated in various regions of tlie country the distri¬ 
bution of chemical fertilisers to farmers ivS satisfactorily achieved. 


Ti)xP0Rl'S OF POTASH SAi/rs FROM vSpain FROM T930 To T932. — The data given in 
the following table have been taken from the Fcrtilisrr, Feeding Sfnfia and Farm Sup¬ 
plies Journal (London 1933, No. 2r). 


1930 

1931 


1932 


22 536 tons 

25 619 tons 

65 989 tons, sent mostly to the folkuvinv; connlru's 



Sweden 

TTnited States 

United Kingdom 

Italy 



23 270 tons 

10635 Ions 

8 855 toms 

2 331 tons 


It is evident that from 1930 to 1932 the exportation of these salts has been nearly 
trebled. At the same time the importation from 1929 to i<\32 fell by nearly one third, 
being reduced from 19172 to 7 652 tons. 

The 1932 statistics do not mention the Netherlands separately which in 1933 have 
become an important market for potash salts from Spain. 

T. K. 

Crops of Temperate Regions. 

BREFTHNO F>VRrA'~RlPENIN('. VARIFTIHS OF SPRINO WHKAT IN CANAU.V, 
cnlly all Canadian new spring wheat varieties carry the '‘blood ” of Red IhdV* iutro- 
duced into Canada about 1842. This is due to the fact that this variety provetl to 
possess outstanding quality from the vStandpoiut of the miller and the bak<‘r, a fact 
which has been of tremendous importance to the wheat-growing industry of tla^ lan<l. 
As early as 1S88 extensive milling and baking tests were made to prove the quality ()f 
^‘Ladoga” introduced from Russia on account of its early ripening. In the same 
year 1S88, initiating the great breeding-programme of the Federal Covetnmeiil of 
Canada, artificial crosses were made for the first time at Ottawa v;ith the object of 
combining the high quality of Red Fife with the precocity of Ladoga. Other KuSvSian 
and Indian varieties were introduced to be crossed with Red Fife. The most successful 
descendant has been the “ MarquisIts introduction in 1907 marked a, new epoch 
in the agricultural life of Canada. It has come to be accepted as the standard of 
quality for Canadian wheat. But a still earlier ripening variety was needed for the 
northern parts of the country. It was obtained in 1926 by the introduction of “ Oar. 
net ”, ripening from six to twelve days ahead of Marquis. Garnet is the product of 
a complicated combination of Red Fife and several Russian varieties. From the 
standpoint of milling and baking qualities, (Lamet undoubtedly does not rank as 
high as Marquis, although it can be considered a good milling wheat. Crosses of 
Marquis with the extremely early but not high-yielding variety “ Prelude ” produced 
the very promising variety Reward which, while equaling Garnet in earlineSwS and 
high yielding capacity, excels it in milling and baking qualities. It i.s rapidly gaining 
ground in some wheat growing northern areas. 

Whilst environmental conditions, and especially season, play an important part 
in detennining the length of the growing-period, it has been found tlmt the difference 
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bvtwvou varivlios as regards (he number of days required to reach maturity is on the 
average fairly I'onslaut, as shown hy the following table. 

bsimihcr of days from sccdbiiy to maturity. 

Number oC days from seeding to maturity 



19 


1927 

1928 

1939 

1 

Five-year 

average 

ybirfpii.s .. 

105 ' 

ioj: 

X 09 

T 10 

TIO 

107 

Prehidf ,. 

U 3 i 



98 

102 

94 

R(‘war«l. 

|n(i 

05 

102 

90 

104 

100 


(i. II. Nmwman', I'/ic /imfy/rr [(turtiul of Exprmiiental A^ricultu^re, Oxford, 1933, 
Vt)l, 1 , No. J). 

N. G. 


KKIUONS oi- UARTavr niCAN PRonucTroN in Hungary. — - The Hungarian Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture has det'idecl to divide the country into districts in which only a 
parlicuLir type of bean may be grown. It is Imped by this means to obtain a nni- 
fonn product, and it was attempted during the tiial plantingvS in 1931 and 1032 to 
delertninc the varieties most suited to each region. Three main typevS have been chovSen 
for growitig on a large scale : - * long white, Hat white and pearl white. There are still 
grown in Htingary the mid<lle wliitt* haricot and the so-eallcd quail-egg haricot (with 
spotted heans), bfit these varietie.s wen‘ not largely reprevSeiited in the trials. 

'idle trials sho\ve<l tluil in the dry regions of Hungary where the continental cli- 
inatt* is unfavorable the pi‘arl luirieot is best suited to requirements, while in the more 
humid regions the hmg and flat types ate best. {Kiserktiigyi KozlenuHiyek, Budapest, 
b'asc. 1-3). 

lii. M, 

Tuk bJAUhV AHTicnOKi*: IN CKNTiUb Francr. — Ill the JoiiYfial d'Agricullttye pra- 
tUjiiv (i<)33. No. 44) is S(jme intctCvSting information contributed by M. Martial IvA- 
PT.Ano, In t92.S M, Henri fanner at Magnac Bonrg (Haute Vienne) intro¬ 

duced into tile department of Haute Vienne from the department of Allier an early 
attiehoke whieh liowers in August and can begin to be cropped early in September, 
about 2 months ahead of the ordinary varieties. Now, after 5 years of successful 
trials, this artichoke is grown not only in the commune of Magnac Boutg but also 
in many other departments of Haute Vienne. It is also grown in the departments of 
Indre and Allier (the n?gion of origin). 

T 1 k‘ luliers of this variety are white. They ate planted and cultivated like the 
uintcu* varieties (whilV and purple), and like these are unfortunately often difficult 
to wash, ddieit food value does not appear to be higher than that of the purple 
variety, ddiey never reach the height of growth of the winter varieties. In a nor¬ 
mal year, however, the weight of the crop per hectare iwS equal to or even higher than 
that of the ordinary varieties. 

The earliness of this artichoke makcvS it possible to anticipate considerably the 
usual date for begitming cattle fattening and to utilise the tubers for over 6 months. 
The cfirliness is useful also to the industries utilising artichokes, for it enables them to 
procure the tubers before the bcgiuuing of the frosts, which are liable to cause serious 
damage to aitidiokes. Risk of frost damage has, for instance, necessitated the American 
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factories manufacturing levulose from the artichoke to establish themselves in frost 
free districts because of the difficulty of ensuring their winter supplies of the tubers. 
This difficulty has even contributed to the failure of certain artichoke distilleries. 

These facts show the importance that this early artichoke might develop. 

T. B. 

iNI^nUENCE OF FEMILESERS ON 'tHE REEA'riONSHIP BEK^WEEN mm INORG.4NIC 
CONStriTUENPS AND SUGAR CONTENO^ AND PURIXY OF SUGAR BEEX. — The quaUtitv 
and composition of the ash of sugar beet are in direct correlation with the sugar content 
and purity. The ash (as percentage of the dry matter) or else the lime and magnesium 
(as percentage of the ash) are the constituents which furnish the most accurate criteria 
of the quality of sugar beet. The quantit}^ and composition of the ash are influenced 
by the soil, seasonal variations, agricultural practices, fertilisers, etc. Thus, for example 
excessive quantities of nitrates in the soil stimulate the assimilation of undesirable 
inorganic constituents, such as sodium and chlorine, with the result that the beets 
have a high percentage of ash and are of inferior quality and contain less sugar. 

The following Table , which is taken together with the accompanying information 
from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry (l^aston Pa. 1933, Vol. 25, N®. 4), shows 
the effects of two different fertilisers on the composition of sugar beet and on the 
ash content. The fertilisers applied per acre were Plot I — 375 lbs of triple super¬ 
phosphate. Plot II — 125 lbs of phosphate 4-25 tons of manure. 


Purity. 

3 Ieaii weight of beets , 
Sugar content .... 
Ash in the dry matter 
SiOa ........ 

P-203. 

FeOg. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K2O . 

Na^O. 

Cl. 

SO3. 

P2O3. 

N.Og. 


Percentage of dry matter 

Percentage of ash 

Plot I 

Plot II 

Plot I 

Plot II 

S6.9 % 

76.6 % 



457-2 g 

653-2 g 

— 

— 

15-0 % 

10.7 % 

— 

— 

3-35 

6.14 

— 

— 

0.033 

0.028 

0.98 % 

0-45 % 

0.027 

0.011 

0.85 

0.17 

0.008 

0.006 

0.25 

O.IO 

0.006 

0.004 

0.14 

0.06 

0.176 

0.133 

5*26 

2.16 

0.408 

0.479 

12.18 

7.80 

1.162 

1. 95 1 

34-69 j 

31.80 

^•513 

1.422 

15.29 

23.18 

0.325 

0.895 

9.68 

14-59 

O.III 

0.127 

3-30 

2.07 

0.261 

0.224 

7-79 

3.66 

0.131 

1.211 

3-95 

1946 


The beets of the two plots showed marked diherences in composition; in those of 
plot II there is a reduction in purity and in sugar content and a correvSponding increase 
in ash content; on the other hand there is a considerable increase in the contents in 
s^ium, chlorine and nitric nitrogen caused by the stable manure, which stimulates 
the as^milation of these elements and at the same rime reduces that of the phosphates 
and sffiphates. These results confirm the current opinion held among farmers that 
excessive manure and nitrogen tend to reduce quality in beets. 
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FOR.MATION OF PEACH ORCHARDS ON I'HE FRENCH Rivirra. — The Vie d la Cam-^ 
pagne for i November 1933 reporcs an interestitig new activity of agriculturists in the 
region of Mandelieu. The lestriction of the markets for mimosa and essential oil yield¬ 
ing plants (geranium, mint, rose, jasmine, etc.) has led to a search for more pro- 
htable crops by which to replace them. Peach culture has been chosen. The varieties 
grown are the following : — Mayflower, Amsden, Precoct de Hale, Benoni, Dr. Aribaut, 
Madeleine rouge and jaime, W. Willernioz, Saint Laurent, Liberia, J. H. Hale. 

The fruits are liand graded by size and packed in different manners according to 
size : — 

(i) trays for 1st size (iS to 24 fruits per tray) ; 

(^) trays for 2nd size (28 to 32 fruits per tray) ; 

(3) crates with two layers for 3rd size (64 fruits per crate). 

It is proposed to build a jam factory to utilise the second grade fruit. 

G. R. 

Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture. 

The development of tree roots in a tropical region. — A further part of 
the excellent monograph by Dr. C. CoSTER has just appeared imder the title: '' Wortels- 
tudien in de tropen : IV. Wortelconcurrentie " in the Landboim (Buitenzorg 1933 
Vol. 9, No. I, p. 1-48; in Dutch with summary in German). It is of equal interest 
to the preceding parts which were summarised in ^thisBzitom in July 1933 (p* 323“325). 
The problem of competition between the trees in a forest * or in a plantation of coSee, 
rubber, cacao or any other cultivated tree lias been widely studied, but accurate obser¬ 
vations are almost completely lacking. It is difficult to obtain a reliable idea of the 
factors influencing root competition. It seems certain that soil desiccation as a result 
of leaf transpiration conics into play. There may also be competition with regard 
to the absorption of the inorganic salts in the soil. Plants which are resistant to 
lack of oxygen will have an advantage over those dependent on mucli oxygen. 

The influence of possible toxic secretions from the roots is not fully imderstood. 
In a short preface the writer mentions all these factors to give the reader an idea of 
the present state of knowledge on the subject. In the body of the work two questions 
are dealt with : (i) the influence of adjacent forest on new plantations of forest species 
or food plants; (2) root competition in mixed crops. 

For a study of the fonner question plots of land adjoining forest were separated 
from the forest by trenching. Isolated fields alternated with control non-isolated 
fields and the experiment was several tinies repeated. In all 53 isolated fields were 
compared with 48 control fields. The results showed in every case the marked ad¬ 
verse influence of adjacent forest and the influence could be attributed only to the single 
factor : root competition. The possibility of the influence of better aeration or better 
drainage due to the trenches is ruled out as the same result was obtained when the 
trenches were filled in again immediately after the roots of the adjohiing forest growth 
had been cut. The favourable effect of trenching was not apparent only in the case of 
young plantations for the influence of old forest on forest plantations of 2 to 16 years* 
growth was also incontestable. ■ In this case also the harmful influence may be removed 
by separating the newly re-afforested zone from the old zone by trenching. 

The writer reaches the conclusion that such isolation trenches may render great 
practical service in any case in which it is required to protect the roots of young trees 

*Tn this connection see also in this Bulletm, 1931, N. 6, pp. 239-243, the article entitled: 
Recent Research Work on the Root Systems of For^t Trees. 
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against the competition of those of old trees. This opinion is supported in the expe¬ 
rience of the present reviewer who recalls the case of a rubber estate in which young grafted 
trees had been interplanted between old trees and at first gave no growth; but when 
trenches liad been dug round each transplanted tree a great increase in growdh was ob¬ 
served. It goes without saying tliat the arrangement of the trenches is not always 
easy, for there is always the risk of harming the old trees by cutting their lateral roots. 
The experienced e^’e of the expert is needed to judge in each individual case the best 
method to adopt. 

The influence of secondary trees in a teak forest was studied wdth much attention. 
Two maps are given showing areas of 5 x 5 metres and 9 x 6.5 metres in which are indi¬ 
cated all the roots of Teciona (teak) found in a layer 30 cm in depth, together with those 
of the other interplanted trees, namely, Sckleichera oleosa (Kesambi) and Actinophova 
fragrans (Walikoekoen) in the first case and Leucaena glauca (Tamtoro) in the second. 
The preparation of these maps must certainly liave been a long and arduous task but 
they are of great interest and should be reproduced in the textbooks of forestry and 
agriculture, for without having seen these maps it would be impossible to conceive the 
density of the network of the roots of the different species. 

a consequence of all these observations the writer forms the opinion that only the 
forest species forming a dense foliage and having quick growing tap roots which reach 
a great depth should be grown in association with teak. The trees which fulfil these 
requirements are chiefly those belonging to the Leguminoseae and particxalarh" 
glauca. 

This result is certainly important for the cultivation of teak, but in addition the 
methods applied in the investigation deserve the consideration of all agronomists con¬ 
cerned with the cultivation of trees and shrubs such as cofi^ee, tea, cacao, etc. which are 
usually associated with shade trees. ^ 

Tapioca in hlAn-vvA. — Investigations w'ere undertaken by V. R. GrkpJNSTrket 
and J. TA3IBOXTRNB {Department of Agrioulture, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, General Series, No. 13, Kuala Tumpur 1933) order to solve the problems of 
tapioca cultivation in Malaya. Tapioca was of great importance there at the end of 
the 19th and at the beginning of the 20th century. It then lost its importance as 
shown by the figures for the area planted in tapioca which was reduced from about 
80,000 acres in the first decade of the century to 34,000 acres in 1932. This wa.s 
due to two causes; in the first place to the culture of rubber, which began between 
1900 and 1910 and since that time has been the centre of interest; in the second place 
to the ill repute of tapioca which is generally supposed to be a veiy^ exhausting 
crop. For this reason the Governments of the Straits Settlements and of the Fe¬ 
derated and non-Federated Malay States have continually forbidden the planting of 
tapioca or have allowed it only as an intercalary crop associated with rubber, coconut 
or other plants. After a preliminary study of the question the Government of the 
Federated Malay States in 1927 ordered that planting of tapioca on land intended 
for rubber must be limited to two consecutive crops. 

GkEENSTREBt and La^iboxjrnE have novr shown by a series of experiments in fields 
planted with successive crops of tapioca during .several years that soil impoverishment 
may be avoided if the necessary ferdlisers are supplied. They reached the following 
conclusions: 

(i) The average jield of roots for the second crop on untreated plots xvas 
ten per cent higher than that for the first crop ; the third crop was smaller than the 
second crop but no smaller than the first. 
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(2) The effect of treatment with horse gram (probably Doliohos hiflorus) and 
lime was to cause an increase in the second crop but no significant advantage in the 
third crop. Green manure alone failed to produce an)^ increase in yield; artificial 
fertilisers (ammonium sulphate, superphovSphate and potassium sulphate) produced 
a marked increase in the second crop but no further increase in the third crop. The 
effect of manure prepared by the A. D. C. O. process was uncertain. Cattle manure 
had little effect as compared with the control plots. 

Treatment with horse gram alone or preceded by lime produced no significant 
variation in the composition of the crop. The nitrogen and phosphoric contents of 
successive crops show however a gradual increase, whereas the potash content (except 
in the case of the A. D. C. 0. or cattle manure plots which exhibited a marked in¬ 
crease in yield) gradually diminished. 

It is thus certain that in the soil conditions of Malaya successive crops of tapioca 
do not necessarily impoverish the soil provided that the necessary fertilisers are sup¬ 
plied at the right time. 

We mention this rcvSult only, which mulatis nnitandis applies also to other tropical 
countries. It should be added that the publication cited contains also interesting chap¬ 
ters on the history, botany, cultivation, diseases and pests of tapioca, on the prepara¬ 
tion of caSvSava meal and tapioca, and on tapioca products and their uses and trade. 
The writers have naturally had in mind particularly the conditions of Malaya but 
these have also been compared with those of Java where a much more highly va¬ 
lued product is obtained than that of IMalaya. It must however be taken into account 
that in Malaya the factories preparing tapioca products are owned by small growers 
and are extremely primitive whereas in Java some of the large European firms have 
great modern factories equipped with modern plant and provided with vskilled wor¬ 
kers. 

W. B. 

CmMATTC AND SOU, OF TFA. — This Subject is treated in most 

manuals on tropical agriculture without sufficient study of recent research and with 
inadequate knowledge of the very diverse local conditions in which tea is grown. Mr, 
H. H. Mann, who perhaps alone possesses the wide experience in the greater number 
of the growing countries to treat the subject exhaustively, has contributed an article 
of outstanding interest to the Empire ^Journal of Experimental Agriculture (Oxford 
1933. Vol I, Ko. 3, p. 235-252), 

It w^’ould seem at first sight that tea cultivation would be possible in many regions 
of the globe as the plant grows as well in {subtropical and even temperate regions, where 
frost is common, as in tropical zones. It is found however that its cultivation is re¬ 
stricted to south East Asia ; with the exception of recent plantings in Central Africa 
(Nyasaland and Kenya) and the Caucasus. There is no commercial cultivation as 
yet on the American continent or in south Europe, in west Africa or in north Australia. 
This is explained by the fact that tea growing on a commercial basis requires in the 
first place a quantity of cheap labour. 

The original home of the tea plant in the mountainous region between India, Burma 
and China and the spread from this area are other factors which may explain the 
present distribution of tea planting. 

The climatic conditions which are foimd in all areas where tea cultivation is an 
established success are detailed below :— 

(j) There should be no month without rain. The soil should never become 
dry for naore than a very short distance below the surface. 
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(2) The total annual rainfall should exceed sixty inches; in the best areas 
it is considerably higher. At greater elevations and in more temperate conditions 
less rainfall is required than in really tropical conditions. 

(3) The minimum temperature of the year should never fall below freezing 
point, and if it does, such occurrences should happen infrequently and at night only. 
This demand is not absolute, but if the winter temperature is more severe only the 
northern or China varieties can be cultivated successfully. 

(4) The shade temperature of the hottest time of the year should not much 
exceed 90® T. And when high temperature occurs the relative humidity of the atmos¬ 
phere should also be higher. The conjunction of a high temperature and a dry 
atmosphere is very dangerous, and its occurrence limits the extension of successful 
tea cultivation. 

(5) The daily range of temperature should be small even in the cold weather 
and particularly during the season ^wnen growth is most vigorous. 

(6) The absence of strong, and particularly of strong and dry, windsis very important. 

The soil requirements are well defined. From a geological point of view however 

a great variety of soils is found : tea in north east India occurs on alluvial land, the tea 
of Ceylon, South India and Sumatra is grown on sedentarj^ soils mainly derived 
from gneiss and granite ; in Java the tea soils are of volcanic origin. Tea is also 
found on red and grey soils. It should be noted also that the largest annual yields 
of tea have been obtained on well drained peat ^vetal feet deep in Cacliar and Sylhet, 

The first requirement of a tea soil is that it should be deep, with the lower layers 
porous, well drained and easily penetrable by the roots. On hard soils shade trees 
planted amongst the tea with roots penetrating to a great depth and thus opening 
up the layers of impenetrable soil have in some instances given good results. 

Tea requires soils not containing more than a trace of lime and being definitely 
acid. The addition of lime which has been tried and frequently recommended in 
various countries has never given the expected results. The vniter regards tea as 
a definitely calcifuge plant. 

The optimum pH value of a tea soil varies between 5.2 and 5.6, The effects on 
the tea plant of soil that is definitely alkaline or insufi&ciently acid have been indicated 
by H. Eden in a recent publication. He contends that soil alkalinity leads to fai¬ 
lure of the main axis of the plant to elongate, and to the falling off of the leaves, 
leaving only those near the growing point; the tap root appears short, lateral roots 
are few and the root hairs are badly developed. 

It goes without saying that a certain richness of the soil in available nitrogen is 
desirable. But it is interesting to note that an excess of nitrogen seems to be disas¬ 
trous to the quality of the tea. The same appears to be true to a less extent in 
growing tea at high altitudes near the equator. The observations of different wor¬ 
kers are not in agreement with regard to the influence of phosphorus on the yield 
and quality of tea ; it is certain that potash increases the resistance of tea to pests 
and diseases. The relations between the tea plant and other soil chemicals are not 
yet adequately known. They are worthy of further exhaustive study. There are 
some available facts on the influence of iron, manganese and magnesium, and certain 
recent investigations carried out by Storey and Eeach in Nyasaland should be mention¬ 
ed; they studied a chlorosis of tea, «tea yellows apparently due to sulphur de- 
feuency. This disease was cured by the application of sulphur or of sulphates of 
asnmonia, potash or magnesium. In this connection the research of PrteewiTz may 
be recalled which was summarised in this Bulletin 1932, No. 12, pp, 425-426. 

W. B. 
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Agricultural Engineering. 

The " dee PET,o Pardi method oe eand cuetiyation. — Stagnant water 
and lack of water being the mowSt important limiting factors for plant life, it is considered 
of paramount importance to discipline the meteoric water in the superstructure as well 
as in the subsoil in order to get a perfect agricultural soil by devising an adaptable phys¬ 
ical-mechanical soil structure with the necessary humification. DEE PEEO Pardi’s system 
is as follows. 

Fig, I. — Plan of a unit of culiivaiion '' as worked by the DEE PEEO Pardi system. 


(Block kindly lent by the Italia agrkola). 



Presa « Bed. 

Cima della pma = Peak of sloping bed. 

Fondo della ptesa = Foot of bed. 

Capezzagna di testata ~ Transverse headland. 

Capezzagna longitudinale *== Eougitudinal headland. 

Via delle acque scolate ^ Water run-off. 

After having carefully observed the flowing of rainwater the land is subdivided, 
according to the observed flow, into units of cultivation, each one controlling its own 
regime of water. Every unit is limited by the line of impluvium and displuvium, and 
therefore constitutes a zone of earth having a single slope. In its turn, each unit is 
subdivided into smaller sections that are ten metres wide and consist of two gentl> 
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sloping sides that join in the middle at the peak and at their lower ends adjoin similar 
subdivisions of the same unit of cultivation. All these subdivisions as a unit are in 
turn together surrounded by what are special types of headland, about 5 metres wide. 

The definite sloping form of the surface and the requisite structure of soil and sub¬ 
soil are gradually reached in three to fi.ve years by the application of what is styled 
the “Universal*’ plough and the “Rastro” devised by Professor D:^i. PEi,o Paudi. 
The plough has a quadrangular share. The breast consists of three surfaces that are 
contiguous, the first cylindrical, the second flat, and the third helicoidal. The beam 
is free to turn in a fowardly placed sleeve. The front part of the frame is carried on 
two wheels of equal diameter; which are mounted on a cranked axle with pronounced 
elbows. 

The shape of the mouldboard itself means that the soil is worked in a special manner. 
In the passage from the cylindrical superfice to the straight one, that part of the furrow 



Pig. 2. — Plan and section (AB) 
of land ploughed by the Dei, 
PEEO PAP.DI system. 


(Block kindly lent by the Italia 
agricola). 


== Transitional arrangement. 


slice or prism in contact with the mouldboard, which is really the true subsoil, under¬ 
goes an acute pulverising action as the outcome of the brusque change of direction, 
the pressure of the upper slructure and the pressure of other soil, which tends to ascend 
as the implement advances. The plough is so counterpoised that the pulverised part 
falls directly into the bottom of the furrow previously cut, while the superficial part 
feels less of the breaking efiect of the cylindrical and straight sections of the plough 
body and is eventually inverted hj the helicoidal section, to fall on the bottom soil tliat 
has already been deposited in a pulverised state. The plough is of special lightness 
of draft, being well within the capacity of a pair of animalvS. 

The “ Rastro ” has much in common with a rake or a light cultivator but is said 
to accomplish a class of work outside the scope of any implement on the market to-day. 
It completely breaks up the subsoil and pre>serves the continuity between top and bottom 
layers, perfecting the work of the plough. By means of a special curve imparted to the 
teeth the non-decomposed organic matter is carried to the upper structure- It has a 
flexible frame to which are rigidly affixed working tines of square section terminating 
in lances or spears arranged in such a way as to avoid clogging up with top growth or 
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rubbish. It is claimed that when the land has l^een properly systematised, much plough¬ 
ing becomes unnecessary, for eventually the land can be "brought to a right tilth for 
the following crop by the use of the Rastro alone. 

The DEI/ PEi/O Paudi method has been applied with great success in various parts 
of Italy. (The Implement and Machinery Review, Dondon 1933, 702, p. 47S-4S1 ; 

L Italia Agricola, Roma 1933 ) bTo, 7, p. 750-764; Corriere della Sera, ISIilano, 29 October 
1933, No. 257). 

N. G. 

Research and experiments on chopping op hay in the United States. _ The 

practice of chopping hay is widely spread in the United States, more especially in the 
Middle West. The results of a survey of 100 farms and of experiments carried out 
at the Ohio F/Xperinieiital Farm may be summarised as follows. 

As the liay is unloaded directly into the chopper there is an economy in labour. 
Transport of chopped hay is effected by the blower. For unloading and storing i ton 
of chopped hay only 3.1 man-hours are required as compared with 4.1 with ordinal}’ 
long hay. By speeding up the work in this way part of the risks of bad weather are 
avoided. Further, chopped hay occupies only one third of the space taken by an equal 
quantity of whole hay. For chopping the hay an ordinary fodder chopper for silage 
is used with only slight modification, and this can naturally also be used for feeding 
silos and for chopping straw from the thrasher. Cows eat chopped hay more quickly 
and digest it more easily. Calves become accustomed to chopped hay more quickly 
tlian to long hay. Finally, chopped hay is eavSier to handle. Livestock consume 
chopped ha}' entirely without wastage. This is of CvSpecial importance in the case of 
a hard fodder such as soya which, in the ordinary unchopped state, is wasted to about 
25 % and when chopped to only 2 %. 

The density of chopped liay is a drawback, for the flooring of the storage bams is 
not always strong enough to support its weight, and also such a dense mass is more 
open to risk of .spontaneous ignition. (Implement and Tractor Trade Journal, Kansas 
City 1933, No.. 13; Agricultural EngineerUig, St. Jo.seph U. S-A. 1933, No. 6). 

N. V. G. 


Animal Husbandry. 

General Questions. 

New organisation of stock farming in ITAev. — The Circular of the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture of i July 1933 and the statutes of the National Association 
of Stock Breeders, which liave recently received the approval of the Ministry, mark 
a new stage in the stock farming of Italy. The Ministry has attempted to combine 
all the hitherto scattered activities into the hands of well defined bodies with clearly 
defined responsibilities. The new organisation provides for close collaboration between 
the various technical bodies of the Ministry (Agricultural Inspectorates, Zootechnica 
Institutes and Itinerant Professorships of Agriculture) and stockbreeders as repre¬ 
sented by the Fascist corporate organisations (National Fascist Confederation of Far¬ 
mers, National Fascist Confederation of Farmers* Syndicates, and the National Syn¬ 
dicate of Agricultural Experts). It is proposed also to form a National Association 
of Stockbreeders to act as a central organisation having its headquarters with the 
Farmers* Confederation and with the Confederation of Provincial Stockbreeders’ Socie¬ 
ties. The National Association is for the general encouragement of stock breeding and 
for forming a herd book and will be the central organisation directing the provincial 
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societies. The provincial society Vv’ill form the intermediary through which the Iti¬ 
nerant Professorship of Agriculture will carry out its scheme for the improveneiit of 
stock-breeding. The duties of the provincial society will consist in keeping pedigree 
registers, promoting yield testing, registering approved bulls and ensuring that the 
service stations are provided with suitable breeding stock. 

E. M. 

ZOOTBCHNIC.^^ RKSEARCH AND ITS APPLICATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. — From a 
highly interesting report by U, Victor BOPET on agriculture in the U. S. S. R. (Re- 
cueil de Medecine Veierinaire^pvihlished by the “ Corps enseignant de TKcole d'Alfort ”, 
Paris 1933. tome CIX. No. 5) the following extracts are taken as being of special 
interest. 

The Zootechnical Institutes and Stations which are under the direction of the Lenin 
Academy study particularly problems of endocrinology; artificial insemination, now 
extended to rabbits, foxes and dogs; artificial production of vaginal secretions similai 
to those of the rut; determination of pregnancy in animals by the occurrence of the 
hormones of the sexual cycle, which allows of recognising pregnancy at from 2 to 2 
months; hybridisation of wild cattle, sheep and pigs with domestic varieties; deter¬ 
mination of sterilising substances occurring in fodders which prevent pregnancy; the 
antirachitic action of milk from cows fed brewers^ yeast treated with X-rays; chemical 
treatment of straw with Glauber's salts and lime. 

The Lenin ilcademy also supervises the keeping of 16 herdbooks, 5 of which are 
for foreign breeds and ii for Russian breeds. 

The Lenin Academy supports the Institute of Stock Breeding which consists of 
17 laboratories dealing more particularly with the following siibjects : intestinal wonns, 
blood (haematology), genetic selection, biology, artificial insemination, biochemistry, 
endocrinology, physiology of digestion, metabolism (studies of the transformation of 
foods and all constituent elements of the animal organism), micicbiolcgy, phvsiolcgy of 
growth, vitamine stiidies. 

Eighteen other special Institutes are distributed over the territory of the V, S. S. R 
and carry out research in conection with animals, large and small, including camels, 
deer and silkworms. 

The activities of the Russian scientists are devoted particularly to animal husbandr}\ 
The results obtained in the matter of artificial insemination, in which Soviet Russia 
has come resolutely to the fore, deserve special mention. They have made general 
the application of methods which in Europe and America remain in the domain of 
the laboratory. The reason for this development is that the head of cattle in Soviet 
Russia has been considerably reduced as a result of the wholesale slaughter by the 
Kulaks in 193*^ by the peasants owners when collectivisation became imminent. 

Moreover the lack of discrimination in tne choice of breeding stock and the scarcity 
of good bulls have induced the Bolsheviks to generalise the use of artificial insemination. 

A bull which by the natural method could serve only a small number of cow'S 
can with fewer services provide for the insemination of several thousand cows per 
year. 

Artificial insemination also makes the control of steiility and prevention of infec¬ 
tion during service easier. 

There result therefore a considerable economy in the purchase of male breeding 
stock, as the life of the bull is prolonged as a result of fewer services, a reduction 
of infectious and contagious disease among cows and a reduction in the costs of service. 

^ Processes for the storage of sperm have been perfected. 
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From June to mid-September 1930 19,860 cows had already been artificially inse¬ 
minated with S3.7 % success. In 1931 the success was 92 %. In the same year 
06,000 ewes were artificially inseminated, with 94 % success in the case of selected 
breeds and 85 % with crossbreds. 

The Soviet Government in fidelity to its ideals of renovation at any price and follow¬ 
ing ultra-modern developments has in view the intensive use of ultra-violet rays for 
intensifying egg production and for accelerating the growth of chicks and pigs. 


INCRE:ASED IvONGKVIXY of the cow as a means of jMAKINC miK PRODUCTION 
more profitable. — Nils Petersen states in an article published in the Deutsche 
Lamiivivtschaftliche Tlev:iuclit ({Hanover 1933, 41 » p« 7^2) that in Germany 2/3 of 

the dairy cattle are sacrificed before the age of 6 years. 

Researches carried out in Denmark liave shown that the yield of a cow in milk 
as in butter fat increases up to the 7th calf and diminishes only very slowly to the 
Toth calf. The ratio between consumption of fodder imits and milk production be¬ 
comes constanth^ better up to an age of 12 14 years. At 3 % years a cow produces 
only 0.49 kg of milk per unit of fodder; at 7 14 years she produces 0.99 kg and at 
12 14 3''ears 1.13 kg. It appears that a cow becomes profitable to the farm only 
after her 6th year. From these facts and a number of others the writer of the ar¬ 
ticle concludes tliat particularly in the present economic conditions it is of importance 
to have sound and resistant cows which give 9 or 10 calves, maintain their full yield 
for 10 years and reach an age of 14 to 16 years. 

S. T. 

Study of the accur.4cy of different methods of dairy cow testing in 
England. — ■ On the basis of the monograph on Dairy Cow Testing published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture in 1925 Messrs. Houston and Hale have carried 
out comparative studies of the different methods used in various parts of the world 
for testing milk and butter fat production. The results are published in the Journal 
of Dairy Research (lyondon 1933, VoL 4, No. i, p. 37 - 47 )• f® shown that weekly 
weighing of the milk produced gives a result closely approximating to the effective 
milk production during the lactation period. 

If the interval between the tests is longer the error increases. But so long as 
the interval does not exceed 6 weeks the error in the percentage of fat seldom exceeds 
<^•5 % J it is only in exceptional cases that it exceeds 12 %. The writers are of the 
opinion that in order to limit the error in the determination of the percentage of butter 
fat in milk the interval between two tests should not be greater than one month. 

S. T. 


Sheep. 

The problem of the diminution in the stock of Syrian sheep. — In conse¬ 
quence of the unfavorable weather conditions of I 93^”32 census of the Syrian 
sheep taken in the spring of 1932 showed a diminution of 21.30% io the total stock. E. 
Achard, writing in th^ Union Ovine (Paris i 933 » P’ gives various 

reasons why there should be no appreciable increase in numbers in the two following 
3^ears, but rather a further reduction. Eor example, a great number of the ewes 
have not had enough milk to feed the lambs so that they could withstand the rigours 
of the X931-32 winter. The rams have been greatly reduced in weight by the shot- 
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tage of water and fodder and have been less active than in normal times, with the result 
that man}’' ewes have not been ser^^ed. And it is to be feared that even in the case 
of pregnant ewes their physiological condition will be such that there will be a large 
number of abortions and rachitic lambs which cannot be saved owing to inadequate 
food. 

S. T. 


Agricultural Industries. 


Industries of Plant Products. 

Mat^t PRtJDUCi:s AND BKAN MZAi, IN WHEAT FI^OURS. — The addition of small 
quantities of barley malt (generally 0.2 %) or malt products and of bean meal (maximum 
4 %) to wheat flour for use in baking is tolerated by the French Government and regar¬ 
ded as the normal procedure in cases in which the local flours are used which are poor 
in gluten and give slow fermenting doughs and insufficient colour to the crust. 

BU au Pain, Paris 1933, n. 3). 

G. S. 


INEEUENCE OE EERTIEISERS ON THE REEATIONSHD? BETWEEN THE INORGANIC CON¬ 
STITUENTS AND THE SACCHARINE CONTENT AND PURITY OE SUGAR BEET. — See p. 524. 

Advantages of the earey artichoke for the sugar (eevueose) and aecohoe 
industries. — See p. 523. 

The Tung oie industry in the United states (i). — This oil is obtained from 
the seeds of Aleurites Fordii which was introduced into the United States by the Govern¬ 
ment Department of Agriculture in 1905. It was not planted to any great extent how¬ 
ever until 1924, when the home grown seed began to supply the oil industry regularly. 
hi recent years the industr}’ has been so successful, as reported in Tropical Agriculhire 
(Trinidad, 1933, X, No. 9), that the crop is being extended still further to meet the 
demand for the oil. The oil is highly siccative and has a number of uses : paints and 
varnishes, specially for aeroplanes - water-proofing of materials - manufacture of 
insulating mateiials - manufacture of linoleum - synthetic resins - compounds for 
electric cells - etc. 

Industries of Livestock Products, 

Is DECOEORATION IN THE REDUCTASE TEST A FUNCTION OF THE BACTERIAE CONTENT 
OF jVHEK ? — W. DornbR, of the Federal Dairying and Bacteriological Establishment 
at Liebefeld-Beme {Le Lait, n. 125, 1933), has made a study of the reductase test as 
compared ^dth bacterial count in Iffie determination of the quality of milk delivered at 
Swiss cheese factories. 

The analyses of 784 milk samples supplied by 61 produceis carried out in the course 
of one year at a Gruy^re cheese factory showed that more than 2/3 of the samples had a 
bacterial content tinder 50,000 and that 9/10 contained less than ioo,ooo per cubic 
centimetre. It is shown that although there is a correlation between the content in 
bacteria and the result of the reductase test, the correlation is not very close. 

It is impossible to diflerentiate by means of the reductase test between milk samples 
containing 30,000 bacteria and those containing 80,000 or 90,000. The reductase test 

- (i) See also the artide on Ttmg Oil in this Bnlletm, igsx. No. 8, pp. 297-305. 
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therefore allows of recognising onl}’' the worst milks, without indicating the best. 
For a further grading a bacterial count, preferablj^ by the Burri process, is neces¬ 
sary. 

K G. 

Sejasonai, variations and the annuae cycee in the butter indices in nor¬ 
thern France. MM. Poeonovski and Tho^e\s have studied these variations and the 
annual cycle and have obtained the following results, which are reported in Le Lait 
(Paris 1933 . ii* 125). 

The composition of the butters of northern Prance undergoes three types of va¬ 
riation : seasonal, several-weekly and individual, in direct or indirect correlation with 
alimentation. Most of the indices vary in the same direction. Dairy butters show 
the same variations as fann butters. 

Ivow indices were frequently found for butters coming from inadequate!}^ nourished 
cows. These indices were even very greatly below the minimum values allowed for 
commercial butter. Such butter, though pure, has all the appearance of butter to 
which margarine has been added ; it has also a lower food value. The writers recommend 
farmers to feed the cows adequately to obtain butter of normal value. 

E. G. 

Methods oe preparation and maintenance of starters for cheesemaking. 
— In The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Vol. 47, Nos. 3-3, 1933, MoiR G. M., gives 
the methods of preparing starters for cheesemaking. In the manufacture and ripening 
of cheese the starter organisms fulfil at least four functions: the first is to ripen the 
milk before renneting, the second is a continuation in the vat of the preliminary 
a,cid-production prior to setting, the third relates to the process of ripening in which 
the influence of the starter organisms is frequently not realised, the fourth is to restrain 
the growth of undesirable organisms. 

In order to perform these four functions a good cheese starter should fulfil tliree 
requirements : (i) it must contain the right bacteria (a mixture of types of Streptococci, 
S. cremoris and 5 . lactis in varying amounts as well as a small proportion of 5 . paraci- 
trovorus type); (2) it must possess vitality - i, e., must be capable of developing adequate 
acidity when used in a cheese-vat (the production of lactic acid is the main essential of 
a good cheese starter and as a rule the mixed milk of several cows in the herd is preferable 
to the milk of one cow alone) ; (3) it must be free from contamination (in addition to 
using milk produced under clean conditions the starter itself must be prepared under the 
cleanest possible circumstances). 

The author deals vrith the care of starteis: starter room, utensils, milk, inocula¬ 
tion, with the use of mother starters, failures and their causes and he shows that a series 
of operations must be carried out with due care and numerous precautions must be 
adopted if the starter is to be maintained in a condition of satisfactory vitality and free¬ 
dom from contamination. 

E. G. 

The infeuence of various factors on the tendency of cheese to premature 
FERMENTATION, — In Le Lait ,(Paris 1933, n. 126-127), MM. Hageund, Sandberg and 
Barthee report the results of research on the influence of various factors on the tend^cy 
of cheese to abnormal premature fermentation in the presence of considerable quantities 
of Bacterium aerogenes in the milk. 
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Premature fermentation can be completely prevented by adding lactic yeast to the 
milk. Too great quantities of this yeast however produce too low a pH value and give 
a crumbly consistency, 

If saltpetre is added with the lactic yeast the amount of the latter may be reduced 
and the consistency of the cheese will be more satisfactory. 

Pasteurisation of the milk at 63*^ C. for 10 minutes absolutely prevents abnormal 
premature fermentation caused by B. aerogenes. 

Salting of curd in which this bacterium is present considerably increases the tendency 
to premature fermentation. 

D. G. 


Agricultural Training. 

The ESTABEISmiENTS FOR ACRICUE^TURAE TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN SWITZER¬ 
LAND (Die landwirtschaftlichen Bildungs-und Versuchsanstalten der Scheweiz - Isti- 
tuti per Tistruzione agraria e Stazioni agrarie sperimentali della Svizzera). — The Swiss 
association of agricultural teachers and experts has just issued a richly produced and 
prolificaily illustrated volume of 168 pages containing valuable information on the 
important question of agricultural training and research in Switzerland. 

The work consists of two parts; the first, containing 139 pages, is devoted to 
the teaching establishments, and the second, of 23 pages, to the research establishments. 
Part I includes the following chapters: — {A) General information (historical ac¬ 
count, dates of the founding of the agricultural -schools, illustrations of the schools) 
— (B) Advanced agricultural training — (C) The middle schools of agriculture 
(orgatiisation, Cantonal agricultural training establishments in the Cantons of Zurich, 
Berne, Duceme, Schwyz, Glaris, Zug, Fribourg, Soleure, Bale-Campagne, Schaffhouse, 
St. Gall, Grisons, Argovie, Thurgovie, Tessin, Vaud, Valais, Neuchatel, Geneva). 
Part II gives an account of the establishments devoted to agiicultural research 
in Switzerland: — {A) Federal research estaolishments (Oerlikon, Liebefeld-Berne, 
Wadenswii, Tausanne) — (B) Cantonal research establishment (Auvemier). 

The text, which is mainly in Gennan, but partly in French and Italian, is extremely 
accurate and clear. It gives a very fair idea of the great activity which has taken 
place in Switzerland to promote agricultural study. 

It is highly desirable that similar publications should make their appearance in 
other coimtries. They complete in a very satisfactory manner the work wrhich has 
been undertaken since 1930 by the Bureau of Agrictdtural Information of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture. This vast directory to the establishments dealing 
with agricultural training and research existing in all the countries of the world is 
now in counse of preparation, five volumes having already appeared, and a sixth being 
now in the press. 

G. R. 


Agricultural Research. 

Institute of Dairying and Agricultural Micro-biology attached to the 
Collkge of Agriculture of Vienna. — This Institute, which was foimded in 1872. 
has the credit of being the oldest academic institution for dairying. The teaching staff 
consists of the Director, Prof. Dr, Adolf Staffe, and 3 other permanent members. 
The activities of the Institute are directed more particularly to research relating to the 
formation of milk, bacteriology of milk and milk products, agricultural microbiology 
(water* soil and manure),, stock feeds and the bacteriology of digestion. 
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The Institute has an experimental cattle farm at Schonbrunn, 2 chemical labora¬ 
tories, I physical and i bacteriological laboratory, i dairying laboratory and other 
incubation rooms, refrigerator rooms, etc. 

The research results are published in: MilchwirischaftHche Forschungen, Zeitschnft 
fuY 'Ticyzilchtufig itnd Zilchiuyigsbiologw, Biochcvyiischc Zeiischyift, JMolkBy&iseitwyig 
Hildesheiyn, Oesterreichische Milchwiyischaftlicke Zeihmg, Alpenldndische Molkeyei-imd 
Kdseyeizeitung. 

The languages used are German by preference, also English, Spanish and Swedish. 

E. G. 

Forestry. 

CHARCOAt, BRTQUEtTiCS. — The use of these briqaettes in place of coal for the 
warming of houses is increasing steadily with the constant improvement in the methods 
of their manufacture. 

Since 1931 F. AttberT, a Swiss forestry officer has had briquettes of powdered 
charcoal manufactured in France, which have been found more satisfactory than broken 
charcoal alike for gas engines and for house warming. In Austria there has been recently 
a marked development in the production of briquettes of this kind. Following on expe¬ 
rimental work carried on over a period of years, an Austrian firm has succeeded in produc¬ 
ing, with the aid of a special adhesive substance, charcoal with a specific gravity of 
0,8, a heating power of 800 calories and a pressure resistance oi So -100 kg. per square 
centimetre. A Viennese factory converts daily into charcoal 20 cubic metres of beech 
and oak waste for making briquettes by a patent process requiring the services of two 
workmen only. 

In Sweden steps are being taken to convert into charcoal 400,000-500,000 cubic 
metres of wood, being the debris of trees blown down by the great storm which occurred 
in Uppland in 1932 and to make briquettes of this charcoal. (See Schweiserische Zeii- 
schrift jiir Forstivesm, Benie 1933, I^o. 6). 

SEEEVERS or Robinia wood. — Until quite recently Robinia Pseudo-Acacia 
wood has only been used quite exceptionally in the construction of railway sleepers 
although, as shown by G. Fodor (Hungary) in the periodical Eydeszeti Lapok (Budapest 
1933, No. XI, pp, 1,114-1,125) it is very well adapted for the purpose in consequence 
of its characteristics of elasticity, flexibility and resistance to pressure and laceration. 
The robinia belongs to the gioup of hardwood trees, which includes hickory and the 
best kind of larch and is haider than pedunculate oak, while its resistance to decay is 
superior to that of the majority of broadleaved trees. Its characterivStic hardness, even 
when in contact with the soil, remains conspicuous ; for example, according to Fodor, 
if in such conditions the oak has an average life of 16 years, the life of the robinia is 
40. Robinia wood is not a good recipient of the chemical treatment which is used for 
sleepers made from other kinds of timber but in this case such treatmmt is not required 
since in its natural state it contains elements which make for resistance and durability. 
Unfortunately however this wood is very liable to crack, though this defect is met by 
clamping the two ends of the sleeper with iron bands. 

A more serious difficulty is that, under the most general system of exploitation, 
i. e., the coppice system, robinia trunks are of small size, particularly as regards girth, 
so that a small percentage only reach the dimensions that make them suitable for normal 
gauge sleepers, though there are plenty of tninks available quite suitable for narrow 
gauge lines. This difficulty could be avoided by increasing the rotation period. 
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The economic value of robinia timber, especially in places where it is abundant, 
is indisputable, not only because the cost of sleeper production in this wood is not higher 
than for other species but also because its «life » when in contact with the soil is far 
higher than that of other kinds of timber. 

G. T. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture. 

La Revue de Madas^ascav. Tananarive, Imprimerie offiicielle. 

A new quarterly publication, magnificently pioduced under the auspices of the 
Government General of Madagascar, the first number of which appealed in January 
1933* II contains articles of very varied character dealing with all aspects of life in 
Madagascar. Articles of agricultural interest have included one on Rice (in N®. 2) and 
one on Coffee (in n®. 3). 


Animal Husbandry. 

Finger FJmil, Das egemalige K, u, K. Karster Hofqestitt 211 Lippiza 1580-1920. 
I^axenburg (Oesterreich) 1930, als Manuskript ver^delfaltigt. 63 p., 23 Tabellen. 

This work (issued in t}"pescript) is an interesting monograph on the Tippiza horse 
by the head of the bid Austrian Imperial Tippiza stud. The author is in a position to 
supply valuable facts about the history of the stud and its geographical conditions. 
He describes the breeding methods and the characteri.>tics of the Lippi za horse and 
completes the account with tables shDwing the pedigrees of the stud stallions and mares. 

F. M. 

Index Veterinavius, published by The Imperial Bureau of Animal Health, Vol. I, 
No. I, Weybridge, Surrey. 1933. 

The Imperial Bureau of Animal Health publishes the first volume of an important 
woik of documentation: the Index Veterinaiius. This Index contains, in over 300 pages, 
the titles of several thousand articles and publications on veterinary subjects mostly 
taken from about 600 journals, the list of which is printed separately in the volume 
and constitutes in itself a valuable list of rj^erence. The volumes will be issued quar¬ 
terly, each being a complete alphabetical index, the author’s names and subjects being 
given their appropriate places in the same series. The present issue, dated April 1933, 
covers the indexing done by the Imperial Bureau for i^nimal Health during the first 
quarter of the year. Fach subsequent issue will deal with the indexing done during the 
corresponding previous quarter. Some introductory pages give important details on the 
method of classification and publication and directions for the use of the Index. 

There is no doubt that this important work will prove extremely useful to all inte- 
, rested in animal health matters. 

S. T. 

* Under tliis heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General, 

St. Gawsche Naturwissenschafti^iche Gesbeeschaft. Jahrbucli. 66. Bd. 
Vereinsjalire 1931 u. 1932. St. Gallen, Zollikofer, 1932. 183 p, 

SOCIETA. ITAEIANA per IE PROGRESSO DEEEE SCIENZE, ROMA. Aimuario 1933, 
pubbl. per ciira del Segr. della Societa Prof. 1^. Silla, Roma, 1933. 268 p. 

SocietA ITAEIANA per IE PROGRESSO DEEEE SCIENZE, ROMA. Atti della Societa 
italiana per il progresso delle scienze, pubbl. per cura del Segr. Prof. I^. Silla. Ventu- 
nesima riunione. Roma, 9'i5 Ottobre 1932. v. I-V. Roma, 1933. 5 v. 


General Agronomy. 

Cavadini, If. Iv'arte del giardiiiiere : corso teorico-pratico di giardinaggio. 
Milano, Hoepli, 1934. 3^^ P- 

JAHRBUCH der Moorkunde. Bericht iiber die Porscliritte auf alien Gebieten der 
Moorkulliir und Torfvcrwertung. Unter Mitw. zablr. Pacbgenossen hrsg. von Br. 
Tacke u. Pr, Brune. 19. Jalxrgang. 1931. Hannover, Schaper, 1933. 177 p. 

RippEE, a. Vorlesungen iiber Boden-Mikrobiologie. Berlin, Springer, 1933. 
VIII, 161 p. 


Agricultural Research. 

Royae agricueTURAE society of Et^TGEAND. The farmer’s guide to agricultu¬ 
ral research in 1932. London, 1933 - 23b p. 

Ex : Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. Vol. 94, 1933- 


Plant Protection. 

LiiSTNER, G. Krankheiten und Eeiiide der Gerniisepfianzen. 3, And. Stuttgart, 
Ulmer, [1933]- VIII, 137 p. 

Neave, S. A. The history of the Entomological Society of London, 1833-1933. 
assisted by E. J. Griffin... with a Financial chapter by A, F. Hemming. I^ndon, 
[Clay], 1933. XLVI, 224 p. 

PaieeoT, a. L’infection chez les insectes: immunite et s^nnbiose, Trevoux, 
Patissier, 1933. 535 P- 

Societa ENTOMOEOGIca iTaeiana. Memorie della Societa entomologica ita- 
Hana. Vol. XII. 1933, Fasc. I. Genova, Artigraf. Commercio, 1933* 127 p. 
(Supplemento al no. 7 del Bollettino). 
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Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Burr, S. and D. M. Turner. British economic grasses. London, Arnold, 1933. 
94 P- 

Carvauho e Vasconceeos, Joao de. Trigos portugueses ou de ha muito culti- 
vados no pais. (Subsidies para o sen estudo botanico.) Lisboa, 1933. 150 p. 

Bx : Boletim Agr., Ano i, nos. i e 2, I Serie. 

Donna, G. L'uva che risana. Milano, Hoepli, 1934. [XI], 132 p. 


Tropicales and Subtropical Crops. 

Bowker, H. Lower production costs the key to cotton-belt prosperity. 
New York, The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 1932. 10 p. 

CONE^iRENCE INTERNATIONALE DU CACAO, BruxeeeES, 193 2. Compte rendu 
officiel, Bruxelles, Guyot, [1932?]. 170 p. 

HubneR, G. Khutschuk, Bine wirtschaftsgeogr. Monographic. Berlin-Steg- 
Htz, Bodenbender, 1934. XVI, 258 p. 


A nimal Hushandry. 

AxEESSON, J. Den svenska husdjursaveins utveckling fran 1800-talets borjan 
fram till vara dagar. Lund, A.-B. Skanska centraltryckeriet, 1933. 340 p. 

[The development of stock farming in Sweden from 1800 to the present day]. 

Ceausen, Hj. Die Futterverwertung der Milchkiihe bei verschiedener Btnah- 
rung und Leistung. Hannover, Schaper, 1933. 61 p. (Arbeiten der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Ziichtungskunde. Hft. 61). 

Roma. IstiTUTO sperimentaee zootecnico. Annali. v. i. Roma, Artero, 1933. 
403 P- 

Union des i^archands de soie de Lyon. Statistique de la production de la 
soie en France et a Fetranger. Soixante-deuxitaie annee. Recolte de 1932. Lyon, 
Rey, 1933 - 39 p. 


Forestry. 

Antoneeei, G. Nozioni di economia forestale. v. i: Dendrometria* Bstimo. 
Torino, Baravia, [1933]. 342 p. (Biblioteca agricola.) 

Skooaemanakk 1933. Bekstende 4 rgang. [iSd.] J. Nygaard. Oslo, Gr0ndahl, 
fi 933 l- 33 ^.' 76 p. ^ 

[Forest almanac]. 
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A gricuUural Engineering, 

Davidson, J. B., G. W. McCuen, R. U. Beasingame. Report of an inquiry into 
changes in quality values of farm machines between 1910-14 and 1932, St. Joseph, 
Mich., American Society of Agr. Engineers, 1933. 165 p. 

Homann, R. u. W. Fauth. Siedlungsbau und Selbstliilfe. Eberswalde-Berlin, ‘ 
Muller, 1932. VIII, 168 p. 

SOCIETA per EA BONIFICA DEI XERRENI FERRARESI E PER IMPRESS AGRICOEE. 
Roma. Assembles generale ordinaria e straordinaria degli azionisti convocata il 
30 Genn. i933- Foma, Angeletti, 1933. 27 p. • 


Various. 

. Botanicae SociEtY OF EDINBURGH. Transactions and proceedings, v. XXXI, 
part II. Session 1932-33. Edinburgh, Neill, 1933- p. 245-322. 

ForeschriTTE der Botanik. Unter Zsarbeit mit mehreren Fachgenossen hrsg. 
von Fritz von Wettstein. Zweiter Band. Bericht iiberd. J. 1932. Berlin, Sprin¬ 
ger, 1933 * 302 p. 

Lanzoni, F. Element! di botanies medico-famiaceutica. Dalle lezioni a cura 
di G. B. Culla e E. Piva. Parma, Zanlari, [1933]. 131 p. 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 


Agence agricole Internationale, v. i, mai. 1933. niens. Rome (Association inter- 
nationale de la presse agricole). 

AgricoeI^ore di Sassari. v, i, 1933. Eiens. D. 10. (Cattedra ambulante di 
agricoltura di Sassari). 

AgricoeXURA sarda. v. 12, 1933. bimens. Cagliari. D. 15 int.; D. 25 etr, (Cat¬ 
tedra ambulante di agricoltura di Cagliari). 


(i) Previous Ust September 1933. To be continued IMardi 1934. 

{z) Eist of abbreviations: bibebd. (biweekly); bimeus. (twice mootbly); bimestr. (every two 
months); d6c. (every ten days); ^tr. (foreign price); Uebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr, (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n? (number); N. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem. (haH yearly); s* (series); trihebd. 
(every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly), 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 
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Boi^i^ETTino geogfafico. i, 1931. sem. Tripoli. T. 10 (Ufficio Studi. Govemo 
della Tripolitania), 

CiRENAiCA illustrata. v. i, 1933. mens. T. 50 int.; T. 100 etr. (Knte turistico 
della Cirenaica). 

[With appendix from January 1932 to June 1933: «Itassegna dei problem! 
economic! »j and from July 1933 «Cirenaica economica » of the ((Camera di Com- 
mercio, industria ed agricoltura della Cirenaica »]. 

CommonwEaeidh Parliament library. Books added. 1933. bimestr. Canberra. 

DEUTSCHE Porstbeamte. v. i, 1933. hebd. Berlin. RM. 18. (Steup& Bernhard). 
[Contents: Gesetzgebung - Verwaltung - Rechtsprechung]. 

[Formerly: Deutscher Forster]. 

Deutsche Molkerei-Zeitung. v. 54. n® 40, 1933. bebd. Kempten i. Allgau. 
R]VI. 19,80 int.; RJM. 24 €tr. 

[Formerly : Siiddeutsche Holkerei-Zeitung]. 

DeuTSCHEAND. Reichsausschuss zur Forderung des Milchverbrauchs. Reichs- 
milch Ausschuss. Schrifien-Reihe, n® i, 1932 irr. Berlin. 

Dipeomeandwirt, r. 14. n® 6, 1933. mens. Berlin. (Reichsbimd deutscher 
Diplomlandwirte, B. V.). 

[Formerly; Mitteilungen des Reichsbimdes akadem. gebildeter Ivandwirte]. 

Be MEGaeEA el zira’iya el masriya. v. 4, 1926. mens. Be Caire. (Wizarat el 
zira’a). 

[Bgyptian agricultural rewiev. Ministry of Agriculture]. 

Bn Nachra ech chahariya lech chou’oun el baitariya. 1932. mens. Be Caire. 
(Wizarat al Zira’a). 

[Monthly bulletin of veterinary science. Ministry of Agriculture]. 

Hawaii. University. Honolulu. Research publications, n® i, 1927. irr. 

Index \"eterinarius. v. i, 1933. trim. Weybridge, Surrey. B. 4.0.0. (Imperial 
Bureau of Animal Health. Veterinary Baboratory). 

INSTITUT beige pour Tam^ioration de la betterave. Publications, n® i, 1933. 
bimestr. Tirlemont. 

iNSTiTUT colonial du Havre. Bulletin mensuel, v. 5, 1933. Be Havre. 

JOURNAE of the New Zealand institute of Horticulture, v. 3, 1933. sem. 
WellLngton. 5s. 

BandwirTSCHAFTEICHE Wochenschiift der deutschen Viehbesitzer. v, 8, 1931. 
bimens. Berlin. RM. 30. (AUgemeine Zeitschtiften Verlagsaktiengesellschaft). 
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lyANDWlRTSCHAFTiyiCHKS Jahrbiich del* Schweiz. Annuaire agricole de la Suisse. 
y- 47 (34)* ^ 933 - fasc. Eei*n. Fr. 6 (Fidgenossisches Volkswirtschaftsde- 

partenient). 

[Articles in German, French and Italian. Since the beginning of 1933 
appeared independently of the Bulletin of which it was a supplement and in 
French and German editions]. 

MiTTEibUNGEN des Fachausschusses fiir Holzfragen beim Verein deutschen 
Ingenieure uiid deutschen Forstverein. n® i, 1933. 4 fois p. an. Berlin. RM. 6. 

NaSe kniha. Ceskoslovenska bibliografie. v. 14, 1933. irr. Praha. K5. 2. p. 
fasc. (ZemMelskd Knihkupectvi A. Neubert). 

[" Our book Czekoslovakian bibliography]. 

De Niexjwe veldbode. v. i, 1933. hebd. Fa Haye. f. 5.50. 

[' ‘ The new dispatch of the land * . 

[Formerly : De Veldbode]. 

IePoeiTECNIco. V. 76, 1928. mens. Milano. L. 50 hit.; F. 90 etr. (Dott. F. Val- 
lardi). 

Potchvovb;denie. Pedology, v. 27, 1932. bimestr. Moskva. Rb. 15. int. $ 5* 
etr. (Mejdounarodnaia assotsiatsiia potchvovedov. Sovetskaia sektsiia. Interna¬ 
tional Society of Soil Science. Soviet Section). 

[The titles and the articles are given in Russian, French, German and English]. 

Poultry Record, v. i, 1933. mens. Fondon. 3d. le n^. 

PrakXische Forstwirt fur die Schweiz, v. 69, 1933. Kiens. Aarau. Fr. 6. {Ver- 
band schweizerischer Unterfurster), Sauerlander & Co. 

RasseGna armentaria. v. i, i 933 * tnens. Roma. F. 30. (Sezione armentaria. 
Confederazione nazionale fascista degli agricoltori). 

REAEE accademia dei fisiocritici, Atii della, sezione agvayia, v. i, 1933. Siena. 

REVisxa ganadera. v. 2, 1931. trim. Fima. S/o. 3,20, int.; | i. etr. (Asociacidn 
de ganaderos del Peru), 


Revxje agrologique et botanique du Kivu, n® i, ta* Bruxelles. (Soci^t^ 
auxiliaire agricole du Kivu. Filiale du comity national du Kivu). 

REVUE vet^rinaire slave, v. i, 1933. irr. Warszawa. Frs. 2. par fasc. (Union 
des v^t^rinaires slaves). ’ 

[The titles of the books and publications, also the abstracts and notices are 
given in either French, English or German]. 

Skoxovodstvo. V. 3, 1932. bimestr. Moskva. Rb, 6 . int. (Selikolkhozgiz). 

[Stock farming]. 
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SoTSiAi^TSTiTCHESKOE zernovoe khoziaistvo. Grain Production Journal, v, i, 
1931. bimestr. Saratov. Rb. 12, (Vses. akademiia s. kh. naouk im. V. 1 . Ivenina. 
Vses. institout zernovogo khoziaistva. The Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
in USSR. Institute of Grain Farming in USSR). 

[Titles and index in Russian and English]. 

Suomi. Valtion maatutkimuslaitos. Agrogeotogisia karttoja. n® i, 1917, irr. 
Helsinki. 

[Agrogeological Institute. Agrogeological maps], 

Suriname. Departement Landbouwproefstation. Bulletin, n® 51, 1932. irr. 
Paramaribo. 

[Formerly: « Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel in Suriname. 
Bulletin 3)]. 

Tejak. V. 58, 1931. bimens. Beograd. (Srpsko poliopriyredno drouchtvo). 

[*' The farm labourer''. (Serbian Agricultural Society)]. 

Tokyo bunrika daigaku. (Tokyo University of Literature and Science) Section 
B. Zoological Institute. Science Reports, v. i, 1932. irr. Koishikawa, Tokyo, prix 
var. p. fasc. 

U. S. Egg and poultry magazine, v. 39, 1933. mens. Chicago. $ 2. hit. $ 3. ^tr. 
(Institute of American Poultry Industries). 

University of Missouri Studies, v. 6 , 1931. trim. Columbia $ 4.00. 

Wiener entomologische Zeitung. v. 44 irr. Wien. K( 5 s. 50. int. (Bdm. Reitter’s 
Nachfolger Emm. Reitter. Troppau). 

Zamye el fallah, v. 3, 1932. mens. Le Caire. (Wizarat al Zira’a). 

[“ The farmers friend’ . I^Iinistry of Agriculture]. 


, Prof. AI/BSSandro Brizi, Segrelario generate delVlstituio, Direttofe responsahile. 




PLANT PROTECTION 




INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS ^ 

French North Africa: The Desert Locust {Schistocerca. gregaria) (i). 
Ai,oe)ria. 

1 April 1933 — Laying reported in the Oued enNsi (soktn N. E. of Ghardaia). 

A red and yellow swarm coming from the W. settled in the 
Oued M' Zab (5 km. W. of Ghardaia). Departed on 3 April, 
Two large swarms settled, one 2 km to the N. of Khanga Sidi 
Nadji, the other at Si Boui Ahmed (Khenchela). Departed 
on the 2nd, flying W. 

Large swarms reported to the S. of the Douar Branes (Ain- 
Touta). Copulation on 4 April. 

Two swarms settled, one at the Oued Bougour, the other at 
Ichou Augak (Douar Aliennas, Elhenchela). Copulation and 
laying, 

2 )) » — A swarm settled on 31 March at the Douar Madena (Frenda) 

flew away to the S. E. 

3 » — A swarm settled between Kaf el Guernaa and Oued Did 

(15 km K. E. of Ouled Djellal). 

A swarm settled at Ras Tachet (Khenchela). Copulation and 
laying. 

4 » » — Xwo small swarms coming from the S. settled 5 km to the 

E. of Merrara (Touggourt). 

A swarm settled at the Douar Kangha Sisi Nadji (Khenchela) 
and laid over 20 hectares. 

A swarm settled at Oued el Melah, Douar Ouldja (Khenchela) 
and laid over 20 hectares, 

g )) )) — A. swarm settled to the S. of the Douar Ouldja (Khenchela) 

and laid over 15 hectares. 

6 » )) — A small swarm settled near Bourguern (50 km N. of Meche- 

ria) and laid over 5 hectares. 

A large swarm, coming from the E. settled at Hadjeret Salah, 
Douar Tadjemout (Arris), Lai'i on 8' April over 350 hectares. 

* Under this and the next heading, the countries are arranged in French aljihabetical order. . 
(r) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services nconomiques) 
to the International Instifute'of Agriculture, 


Mm, 7 IngU 
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6 April 1933 — I/aying reported to the S. of the Douar Tadjemout (Arris) 

over 3 km x 150 m. 

I^aying at the. Douar Taberga (Khenchela) over 25 hectares. 

7 )) )) — Numerous swarms settled at the Douars El Outaya, Branis, 

Gueddiea and El Kantara (Ain-Touta). 

Eaying reported at the Douars Branis and El Outaya 
(Ain-Touta). 

Eaying reported at Khiaber, 150 km S. of Messaad (Djelfa) 
over about 100 hectares. 

A small swarm settled at Chedded, Douar Meguisba (60 km 
S. of El Ousseukh-Trezel). 

Laying reported at Titen Yaya and at Bedeau (Le Telagh) 
over 100 hectares and 10 hectares. 

A large swarm coming from the S. W. settled at 4 p. m. at 
El Hassi, Dour Bitam (Barika). Laid on the 9th over 400 
hectares. 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Meleh between 
Oued Semara and Defila (Barika). 

8 » » — A small swarm coming from the S. E. passed the Douars 

Menaa and Chir (Arris). 

A large swarm settled at Fehj el Ma, Douar M'Chouneche 
(Arris) and laid. 

A swarm settled at Oued Naam (40 km N. of Ouled Djellal) 
and laid over 2 km x 400 m. 

A small swarm passed at ii a. m. over Tadjertila, Douar 
Khemis (Marnia) S.ying E. 

A large swarm coming from the S. W. settled at ii a. m. 

on the E. side of the Djebel Amar, Douar Bitam (Barika). 
Laying reported at El Ghaicha (Aflou). 

A swarm settled at 5 km S. of Aflou. 

The swarm, reported at the Oued Chergui (40 km S. E. of Aflou) 
laid and flew away to the E. 

A small swarm coming from the S. E. settled at the Djebel 
Sfar (3 km S. E. of Barika) and laid over 600 hectares. 
A swarm settled at Chaabet El Bidhia (12 km W. of Ghardaia). 
Laid over 200 m. and departed on the 9th. 

95) j) — A small swarm coming from the S. settled near Biskra. 

Two large swarms coming from the S. W, settled at Hemaret 
Moussakh and Nebech, Douar Bitan (Barika). Laid on 
the 13th over 30 hectares. 

A small swarm coming from the S. W. settled at Daya, 
Douar Bitam (Barika). 

A very large swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Selaouine, 
Douar Bitam (Barika). Laid on the nth over 100 hectares. 
» » — Large swaxms coming from the E. settled at Sidi Harab, Oum 

Sayoud and Tafesa, Douar Oulache (Ain-Touta). 
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10 April 1933 Serious laying reported at Douar Kimmel, El Outaya, Branis 

and Gued dila (Ain-Touta), 

Very large swarms coming from the S. settled at Hama Ea- 
bibat, Nebka and Oued Eahiiiar, Douar M'Doukal (Barika). 
Laying reported at various points 35 km to the S. S. E. of 
Guardaia. 

Laying reported at Bedeau (Le Telagh). 

11 » » — A small swarm coming from the S. E. settled at the Douar 

Segana (Barika) and departed towards the H. 

A swarm settled at Rosfa (25 km S. of Aflou) and laid over 
1500 X 200 m. 

A large swarm settled at Sidi Sliman (75 km E. of Geryville). 

Departed on the 14th flying N. 

Slight laying reported at the Oued vSeba and the Oued Dine 
(20 km N, E. of Ghardaia). 

Important hatching reported at Bir Bousbia, Djerara, over 
2500 hectares, Bir Chibai, Oglet Messaba (20 to 35 km S. 
of Ndgrine-Tebessa). 

Laying reported at the Douar Aliennas (Khenchela) over 100 
hectares* 

Laying reported at Enfidat Necer ben Belkacem, Douar Oul- 
dja (Khenchela) over 200 hectares* 

A very large swarm coming from the S. E. settled et Dayaet, 
Douar Bitan (Barika) over 14 km. 

A very large swarm coining from the S. settled at the Douar 
M'Doukal (Barika) and laid over 700 hectares. Departed 
on the 13th flying N. 

Large swarms coming from the S. settled at Oued Hamia and 
Djebel Siadi and Oued ben Youcef, Douar N'Doukal (Barika) 
covering 250 and 3000 hectares. Copulation and laying. 

12 » )) — A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Douar Metkaouak 

(Barika). 

A swarm passed over the Douar Am Kelba (Barika) flying W. 
Hatching at Eoum Am el Guitoune, Douar Aliennas (Khenchela). 
Laying reported near Ferkane (165 hectares), at the Douar 
Behiret el Arneb (100 hectares) and Bir Kbedama (400 
hectares) (T^bessa). 

13 » )) — Laying reported at El Horchane (over $0 hectares, at Kaf 

Kidoum (over 600 hectares), at Oued Ghiboud (over 200 
hectares), Douar Ouled Sidi Abid (T 4 bessa). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at Douar Aiin Kelba (Barika) 
and departed flying S. W. 

Laying reported at Teniet and Tine, Foum Ezguag, Delaiet 
Salem (Barika) over 100 hectares. 

A swarm settled at Marmala, Douar Djezzar (Barika) and 
departed flying N. 
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13 April 1933 — Isolated individuals carried by a S. wind reported at the Douar 

Ouled Moussa and Chemora (Ain el Ksar). 

A yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at 5 p. ni. at Ze- 
nina (100 km W. of Djelfa). 

A yellow swarm coming from the S, settled at 3 p. 111. at Teniet 
Bent Salah (20 km W. of Messaad). 

The swarm reported at Bedeau since 23 March departed towards 
the N. E. and settled in the forest of Tanazizine (Ee Telagh). 

14 )) )) — A swarm coming from the S. settled near Selmane, Douar 

M^Sif (M’Sila), 

A swarm settled in the regions of the Pins, Magenta (Ee Te¬ 
lagh). Departed on the 19th at 2 p. m, flying N. 

A swarm settled at Draa Remel, Don ar Ain Kelba (Barika) 
and laid over 100 hectares. 

A swarm settled at Zebaret Messaouda, Douar Metkaouak 
(Barika) and laid over 300 hectares. 

A yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at the Ksar Amra, 
8 km W. of Ain El Ibel (Djelfa) covering 600 hectares. 
A yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at Hadjeb El Hemr, 
20 km S. W. of Ain El Ibel (Dielfa) covering 300 hectares. 

15 — A small swarm coming from the S. W. settled in the evening 

at Tazourit, Douar Merouana (Balezama). Departed on 
the i6th at i p.m.flying E. 

Eaying reported at Ramlia, Douar Ain Kelba (Barika) over 
50 hectares. 

Swarms settled at Cida, Eogra Bia and 13 km N. W of Sidi 
Khaled (region of Ouled Djellal). 

A swarm settled at Chohra, Douar Oulad Slinian (Bou-Saada) 
and laid over 300 hectares. 

A swarm settled near Batna. Departed on the i8th flying S. 
A swarm coming from the S. settled at Djebel Said, Douar 
M’Doukal (Barika) and laid over 100 hectares. 

Eaying reported from 15 to 22 April at Djafa over 880 hectares 
and at Nedjaouia over 1000 hectares. 

16 » )) — Swarms settled at Douar J^n Kelba (Barika) and laid over 

1800 hectares. 

A very small swarm passed Ras el Aioun (Belezma) and flew S. 
A swarm coming from the S. passed Coudiat Tesfa, Douar 
Hamma (Rhira) and flew away S. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at Feif, Ouled Hamida, 

, Douar Ouled Addi Guebada (M'Sila) and laid over 3 hectares. 
Eaying reported at the Oulad Sisi Hamza, Oulad Mimoun 
G^ueraba, Oulad Ali ben Ameur, and Oulad Sidi Naceur 
(Aflou)* 

The swarm settled on 14 April laid at Ksar Amra, 8 km W, 
of Ain El Ibel (Djelfa) over 300 hectares. 
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16 April 1933 — Hatching reported at D^et Mira, to the S. of El Haouch (Bis¬ 

kra) over 50 square metres. 

vSwarms settled at Chebket, Drabine and Oued Hania, Douar 
M' Doukal (Barika) and laid over 100 hectares, 

17 » — Somewhat large swarms settled at the Douars Magra and 

Berhoum (Barika) and laid over 300 and 200 hectares. 
Swarms settled at Douar Metkaouak (Barika) and laid over 
55 hectares. 

Slight hatching reported in the Oued Sebest (40 km S. W. 
of Ghardaia). 

A yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at i p. m. at 
Boudrie, 30 km E. of Sidi Makhlouf (Djelfa) covering 6x2 km, 
A yellow swarm coming from the S. E. settled at midday at 
Tilsitt, 2 km N. W. of Seiar (Khenchela) and laid from 17 
to 19 April. 

18 » )) — Hatchingreportedat AissaGoegogou (55 km S.E. of Ghardaia). 

A large swarm coming from the S. passed at 3 p. m. over the 
Douar Yabous (Khenchela) fl3dng N. E. 

Very dense hatching reported at Touila, Foum Zarif, Aleb 
El Adjel, El Melah, El Haouich, Demtsa (between 4 and 
15 km S. and S. E. of Negrine-Tebessa). 

Swarms coming from the S. settled at the Douar M’Cif (M^Sila 
and laid in various places. 

Small swarms coming from the E. settled at the Douars Bou- 
Saada, Ouled M'hamed, Elmebarek, Ouled Sisi-Brahim 
(Bou-Saada). 

A swarm coming from the W. settled at the Douar Aliennas 
(Khenchela) and laid over 2 hectares. 

Hatching reported at Brad Boucif, 6 km S. W. of Zanina 
(Djelfa) over 25 hectares. 

19 » » — A swarm settled in the Oueds Bouguerah and Chabount, 

Douar Aliennas (Khenchela). Copulation and laying. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at 6 a. m. at Oued Meklaza 
and Chalat E. Dalak (10 km from Seiar-Khenchela). Laid 
on the 20th and departed flying N. 

Baying reported at El Hiouhi, 20 km N, of Tadmit (Djelfa) 
over 20 hectares. 

Small swarm coming the W, (Morocco) settled at Machlouba and 
Msaref, Douar Beni Bou-Said (Marnia) and flewW. (Morocco). 
IfSiying reported at Bir Oum el Idami (125 hectares) and 
Guelta Baten (100 hectares) (Barika). 

Baying reported at Ighlia in the valley of the Oued el Arab 
(Khenchela) over 25 hectares. 

A small swarm coming from the E. reported at the Douar 
Amr^s (Sisi-Aissa). 

Barge swarms reported towards Slissen (Bo Tdlagh). 


Mon, 7 ingl* 
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19 April 1933 — Ivarge swarms coming from the S. settled at the Donar Maadid 

(Maadid), 

Hatching reported in the Oued Metlili (30 km S. W. of Ghardaia^ 
over 2 km. 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Rons El Kebour, 
25 km E. of Tadmit (Djelfa). Laid on the 20th over 100 
hactares. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Donar Bon Taleb 
(Rhira) and laid. 

20 )) » — A very small swarm settled in the evening at Draa Mekla, Donar 

Ras el Aioun (Belezma). Departed on the 21st in the morning 
flying S. 

Laying reported at Chabet Dib (10 hectares), Condiat Dehbla 
(7 hectares), at the Donar Onithene and at Sidi Brahim 
and Chegonfa (9 hectares), at the Donar Selmane (M’ Sila). 
A large swarm passed at the Donar JVrDoukal (Barika) fl5dng N. 
Laying (exact date not known) reported at the Donars M'Chou- 
neche (2900 hectares), Onlache (3000 hectares), Tadjemont 
(700 hectares), Kimel (2000 hactares) (Aures). 

La3dng reported at Dakhla (500 hectares) and Reg (600 hectares) 
Donar Ouled Sidi Abid (Tebessa). 

A very large swarm coming from the W. passed over the 
N. of the annex of Laghonat, flying E. 

Swarm reported in the Donar of Taouzient (Khenchela), 
fl5dng N. 

A swarm coming from the S. E. settled in the Donar Ouled 
Asdi Gnebala (M'Sila) and laid at various points. 

A large yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at Mekam 
Hadj Abdelkader, 7 km N. E. of Zenina (Djelfa) covering 
3 X^km. 

Laying reported at Ain Ronmia, Sed Onlad Bloul Zeira near 
Ain el Ibel (Djelfa) over 150 hectares. 

A swarm of some size settled at the Donar Ouled Chellih 
(Ain Touta) and flew away towards the K. E. 

A somewhat large swarm settled at Dit Ahmed ben Hadj 
Donar el Ksous (Ain-Touta) and flew S. 

Two swarms settled at Ouzrir Tagront and Aourirt, Donar 
Tahament (Ain-Tonta), copulated and laid. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at Onm Latem, Donar 
Hamma (Rhira) and'flew away S. 

Laying reported in the Donars Barika (400 hectares) and 
Magra {1600 hectares ) (Barika). 

Hatching reported at the Djebel Halleb and Oned Enn Sigha, 
10 and 15 km from Seiar (Khenchela). 

Hatching reported from 20 to 25 April at Tirimbon, Aidoul, 
Tagzirt, Chaba el Hamra, neat Khanga Sidi Hadji (Khenchela). 
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20 April 1933 — General hatching reported in the region of Negrine (Te- 

bessa). 

21 » » — Very large swarms reported between Biskra and Touggourt 

(Biskra,) flying N. N. W. 

Barge swarms coming from the E. settled in the Douars 
N' Gaous and Cosbate (Barika). 

Baying reported at El Ateuf Gharbi, 5 km W. of Zenina 
(Dijelfa) over 50 hectares. 

A swarm settled at Sidi Rehab, Douar Bou Taleb (Rhira) 
covering 5 hectares. 

Much hatching reported in the region of Boudoukhane 
(Khenchela). 

Baying reported at the Douars Ouled Chelih (40 hectares), 
Victor Duruy (^o hectares), Tahanent (500 hectares), El 
Ksour (Ain Touta). 

A large swarm settled at the Djebel Groun (Ain-Touta). 

A small swarm passed Mac Mahon (Ain Touta) flying N. W. 

A swarm settled at Anza Sedira, Douar Oued Taga (Aures). 

Baying reported from 21 to 24 April near Khanga Sidi Nadji 
(Khenchela). 

22 » » — Hatching reported at Hir Rebit (45 km N. E. of Ghardaia). 

Hatching reported at Brest el Bir (30 to 40 km N. Ghar¬ 
daia) of eggs reported on 22 March. 

Baying reported in the Douars Barika (50 hectares) and Met- 
kaouak (13 hectares) (Barika). 

A swarm settled in the Douar Temchit (Batna) over 10 hec¬ 
tares. 

A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at the Douar Bou 
Hamadou (M' Sila) and laid over 3 sq. km. 

A swarm coming from the E. settled at Foum Zita, Douar 
Oulache (Arris). 

A large swarm coming from the W, settled at the Douar Bou- 
zina (Arris) and laid on the 25th at Draa Ras over 600 
hectares. 

Baying reported at Koudiat Ez Zait, douars Hassaonas, Ghe- 
rabas and Cheragas, over 4000 hectares (Saida). 

23 » » — A large swarm coming, from the S. E. passed over Ras el 

Aioun (Belezma) and flew S. W. 

A swarm coming from the S. circled above the Douar Ouled 
Si Mancor (Ain El Ksar) and departed at 4 p. m. towards 
the S. A few isolated individuals remained on the 
ground. 

A swarm coming from the W. (Morocco) settled at the Douar 
Thalsa des Beni-Ouassine (Mamia), left on the 24th to 
settle again 7 km W. of Mamia, covering 3X2 km. Some 
copulation. 
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23 April 1933 — A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Bir Khobana(M* 

Sila) and laid over 50 hectares. Departed to settle again at 
Chott Banoiu (M' Sila) where it laid over 40 hectares. Blew 
towards the N. E. to settle again at Bir Souid (M' Sila), 
A swarm settled at Bonkhemissa (M'Sila). 

Laying reported at the Douar El Kantara (Ain-Touta) over 
100 hectares. 

Swarms settled in the N. of the Mixed Commune of Ain-Touta 
laid over 1000 hectares. 

24 » » — Large swarms settled at the Douars Maadid (over 10000 hec¬ 

tares) and Mekarta (over 2000 hectares) (Maadid). Copula¬ 
tion. 

Hatching reported in the regions of Negrine and Ferkane 
(Tebessa). 

A swarm settled at the Douar Ouled Tebeu (Rhira) and dis¬ 
persed in flying away. 

A swarm settled at Chergui (Ain-Touta) over 30 hectares. 
A very large swarm coming from the S. settled to the N. of 
the Douar Djemmora (Ain-Touta). Copulation. 

A small swarm settled at Guerouagu, Douar El Ksour (Ain- 
Touta) . Copulation. 

A swarm coming from the N. W. passed Mac-Mahon (Ain- 
Touta) at I p. m. flying S. E. 

Laying reported at Ben Nour, Chabet Temaskilte, Draa 
el Kharfane, Kef Tir (Aures) over 550 hectares. 

Laying reported in the Douar Bouzina (Aur^s) over 30 hectares. 
A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Douar Taglait 
(Maadid) and laid over 20 hectares. 

Laying reported at the Douar Maadid (Maadid) over 50 hec¬ 
tares. 

La5dng reported at the Douars Oulad Khaled (1100 hectares), 
Roumana 100 hectares), Ouled Ahmed (100 hectares), Ou¬ 
lad Sidi Ziane (600 hectares) (Bou-Saada). 

Swarms reported in the Douars Tadjemout and Mezaourou 
(Slissen). 

La3dng reported in the Douars M'Doukal (1,250) hectares), 
Berhoum {900 hectares), Magra (1050 hectares (Barika). 
A small swarm coming from the S. W, settled at Mechta Bouari, 
Douar Marcounda (Bflezma) and flew S. W. 

Hatching reported from the 24th to the 26th at Djiret El 
Tmar, El Dahak, Djield, Mekhazen, Oued Gharghar, near 
Seiar (Khenchela). 

25 » )) — La3dng reported at Ras Logabi, 5 km S. E. of Doucem over 

800 X 300 m, Noumeur, 12 km E. of Doucem over 700 X 300 
m, Oued El Ozen, 10 km E. of Doucem over 600 X 200 m, 
(Ouled Djellal). 
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25 April 1933 — Laying reported at Marguebetir and Fonm et bab, Douar 

Bou Thaleb (Rhira) over 10 hectares. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Beni Ouassine (Mamia) flew 
away and settled near Marnia. 

A swarm coming from the E. settled at [El Ghaba and Lebe- 
ghil, Douar Saida (M'Sila) and laid over 60 hectares. 

Laying reported at Oued el Ach, 25 km S. W. of Sidi Khaled 
over 4 X I km; Kharchfi, 31 km W of Ouled Djellal over 
2 X 0,500 km; Djouf, 6 km N. of the Puit Rebih over i X 
0.500 km (Ouled Djellal), 

A small swarm coming from the S. W. settled near Ampere. 
Departed on the 26th at 4 p. m. flying S. W. 

A small swarm coming from the S. W. circled over El Madher 
(Ain-el-Ksar) for 3 hours and flew S. W. 

Laying reported at Chouf Sebaa (225 hectares), Douar Berhoum; 
at Mermar (3 hectares), Douar Barika; at Feidj Remel 
Lebtama and Djerat Oued Barika (12 hectares), Douar Djez- 
zar ; at Oualjet Kef Saman Hormlia (15 hectares), Douar 
M' Gaous (Barika). 

A large swarm coming from the S. passed over Douar M’Douka 
(Barika). 

Swarm coming from the E. settled and laid at Baniou over 14 
sq. km and Bahouasse Debabsa over 10 sq. km, Douar 
Saida (M'Sila). 

A swarm settled at Zelzala and Araoh (Slissen). 

Laying reported at Ouled Mimoun Gheraba, Ouled Sidi, Hamza, 
Ouled Ali ben Ameur (Aflou). 

A large swarm coming from the S, passed over Douar Yabous 
(Khenchela) flying N. 

Very large swarm coming from the S. E. reported at the Douar 
Selamates (Sidi-Aissa). 

26 » — General hatching in the region of Seiar (Khenchela). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Douars Bou 
Thaleb and Hamma (Rhira) and laid, 

A swarm coming from the S. passed over the Douar Tanzaret 
(Rhira) flying N. 

Swarms coming from the N. settled at the Douars Oued Abdi 

and Menaa (Aures). 

I^aying reported at Draa Laghbar (25 hectares), Douar Barika, 
and Chabet Gueha, Draa Sba, Argoub LaMl, ben Seghir, 
Rakbat Larais el Melab (130 hectares), Douar Magra (Barika), 

A swarin coming from the E. settled at the Douar Sidi Hadjeres 
(Sidi-Aissa). 

Swarms reported at the Douar Briket (Ain-Touta). 

Laying reported at the Douars Taglait (50 hectares) and Me- 
karta {300 hectares (Maadid). 
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27 April 1933 — Swarms reported at Tifakhssit, Chebket Saidaa, Chebket 

Giiers, Oued Hamman, Oued Khelidj and Guelbbour laid 
over 26 hectares (Barika). 

A rather large swarm settled at Djebel Metlili, Douar Tillatou 
(Ain-Touta) and laid. 

Ivaying reported at Djebel Groun (Ain-Touta) over 200 hec¬ 
tares. 

Large swarm reported at the Douar Oulache (Aures). 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Bouzerine, Douar 
Tighanimine (Aures) and laid over 100 hectares. 

Swarms coming from the E. settled and laid at Khelidj Sfer 
Latouta, Kef Drabine, Douar Seggana (50 hectares) and 
Eeidj Rih, Douar Sefiane (25 hectares )(Barika). 

28 » — Serious laying reported in the Douars Selamates and Hadj^res 

(Sidi-Aissa). 

A swarm coming from the S. passed at the Djebel Afoul (Sidi- 
Aissa) fl3dng N. 

A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at 5 p. m. at El Ghouiba, 
Douar Megane (Chehala) over 20 hectares. 

A swarm of 2 X 4 km coming from the S. settled at Djebana 
Hamza and Ras Begh dad, Douar Megane (Chellala) 
flying N. E. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Taguedid (Aumale) and laid at 
Oued el Hassi over 100 hectares. 

Laying reported at the Douar Oued Sidi Abid (Tdbessa) over 
50 hectares. 

A very large swarm passed at the Djebel Bougafer (Tebessa) 
flying N. 

Laying reported at Tihamanine, Douar Ksour over 15 hec¬ 
tares, at Mechta El Kherza, Douar Maadid over 150 hec¬ 
tares (Maadid). 

Swarm reported at Belfil, Douar Ksour (Maadid). 

A small swarm coming from the S. W. settled near Corneille 
(Belezma). 

A small swarm coming from the S. W. settled at Toumiat, 
Douar Ras el Aioun (Belezma) over 50 hectares and laid ; 
left again at 10 a. m. flying W. 

29 » » — Laying reported at Oued Louza (25 hectares), Douar Seggana, 

at the Douar Barika (60 hectares), at the Douar Djezzar 
(no hectares) ; at the Douar N’Gaous (5 hectares) (Barika). 

A small swarm coming from the S. settled near Bernelle (Be¬ 
lezma). 

A swarm coming from the S. W. passed at the Douar Aioun 
el Beramis (Saida) flying N. E. 

Swarms coming from the S. settled at the Douars Medjana and 
Manspurah (Bibans). 
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29 April 1933 —■ Hatching reported at the Douars Branis and El Outaya (Ain- 

Touta). 

A swarm settled at Seguettifa, Donar Kherabcha (M'Sila) 
and laid over 500 hectares. 

Baying reported in the Djorf Baroud (Marnia). 

A small swarm settled near the centre of Marnia. Beft again 
on the 30th, flying S. W. 

30 » — A swarm coming from the S. settled about 5 p. m. between 

Dellys and Tigzirt over 10 hectares. Beft again on i May 
at II a. m., flying S. W. 

A rather large swarm coming from the S. E. settled in the 
Oueld Chelif, Douar Djendel (Be Bjendel). 

A small swarm coming from the S. driven by a S. wind settled 
at Takrits, Douar 'Souniman (Soummam), 

A small swarm coming from the S. passed at the Douars 
Mhamid and Oued al Abd (Cacherou). 

Barge swarms driven by a S. wind settled in the Douars Kef 
Bakdar Tirghane, Titteri (Ain-Boucif). 

Swarms coming the S. W. passed at the Douars Megane, 
Serguine and Ouerg (Chellala) fl^dng N. E. 

Baying reported in the Beni Ouassine (Marnia). 

A small swarm coming from the W. (Morocco) settled at 
Hechera el Djadj (12 km S. of Marnia) over ^ sq. km. 

A small swarm settled near Zoudj-el-Beghal (Marnia). Copula¬ 
tion. 


Txjnisia. 


II April 1933 

14 » )) 

17 » » 

19 » » 

20 » » 

21 » » 

28 » » 


— Barge swarm reported at Metlaoui, region of Tamerza. 

— Barge swarm reported at Feriana. 

A yellow swarm coming from the W. settled at Shirat (160 km 
S. of Thela) and laid. 

— A yellow swarm coming from the W settled at Ennaga 

(100 km S. of Thala) and laid. 

— A swarm coming from the S. W. settled at 3 p. m. at Khan- 

guet Goubeul (75 km S. of Thala). Beft at 5 p. m. 
flying N. W. 

— A large swarm passed 80 km S. W. of Sfax. 

— A yellow, swarm 15 km in width coming from the S. W. 

passed at 10 a. m. 85 km S. of Tataouine flying N. E. 
A small yellow swarm coming from the S.*W. passed over 
Oued Bel Kricheb (45 km S. W. of M 4 denine) flying N.W. 
—- Swarms from the S. E. settled at El Achrat and Ras el Oued, 
Choumrassem, 30 km FT. W. of Tataouine and laid. Hatch¬ 
ing reported at Kenchir Trouiret (20 km S. of Ben Gat- 
dane). 



Laying reported in the region of Sidi Mimoun, Dar Caid 
Bachir, region of Otidjda. 

Part of the swarms having laid at Sidi Mimoun, Dar Caid 
Bachir, region of Oudjda, flew W. and S. W. and settled 
on the 8th at the Djebel Takroum, region of Oudjda. 
Copulation over 1200 hectares. 

Part of the swarms settled at the Djebel Takroum left, flying 
towards Taourirt, region of Oudjda. 

A swarm coming from Moul el Bacha settled in the plain 
of Ouassa near Sakka, region of Taza. 

A swarm coming from the S. E- (Taourirt) crossed the Mou- 
louya and settled near Zireg (region of Taza). 

Swarms coming from the S. E. (El-Aioun) were killed in the 
Spanish zone. 

The swarms reported on the 8th at Ouassa and at Zireg depar¬ 
ted and collected again into a swarm of 10 X 5 km flying 
towards Djebel Eizane and settled again on the loth at 
Cedra el Mehara and Tizi Ghebeune, covering the ground 
with other swarms from Griou Jou to Zag. 

Two swarms of 4 x 3 km and 4x6 km settled near Camp 
Berteaux, region of Oudjda, and flew towards Sakka. 

Laying reported in the Oued Za to the S. E. of Taourirt, 
region of Oudjda, over 4,600 hectares. 

A swarm coming from the Beni-Snassen settled near Camp 
Berteaux, region of Oudjda. 

Laying reported at Camp Berteaux, region of Oudjda, over 
1500 hectares. 

Laying reported at the Djebel Metmat to the N. W. of El 
Aioun, region of Oudjda, over 2000 hectares. 

A swarm settled in the plain of the Amgad, region of Oudjda, 
and laid over 2000 hectares. 

A swarm settled on the 8th at the Djebel Takroum, region 
of Oudjda, laid over 2500 hectares. 

Swarms reported on the 9th at Cedra el Mehara (W. of Camp 
Berteaux) departed on the 12th towards the S. W. and 
settled at the Djebel Guelb el Bour, region of Taza. 

Swarms reported on the 9th at Griouiou, Zag, Sounas departed 
flying S. S. W., invading from the 12th to the i6th the 
region of Zireg at the Oued Ouizert and the Djebel 
Tisinfelt, region of Taza. 

Swarms circling round Sakka, region of Taza, flew away 
in a northerly direction (Spanish zone) and returned S. 

Swarms coming from the S. W. settled at the Oulad Hakkoune, 
region of Taza. 
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17 April 1933 Swarms passed over Madenet flying towards Chebka 30 km 

S. W. of Sakka, region of Sakka. 

18 » )) — I^aying reported at Oued el Assas (15 km N. E. of Taourirt) 

over 400 hectares, at Cheif el Archa (4 km S. W. of Mestig- 
meur) over 400 hectares; on the cote 896 (25 km S. E. 
of El-Aioun) over 200 hectares, region of Ondjda, 

The swarms reported in the region of Sakka, region of Taza, 
progressing towards the S. S. W. 

A swarm coming from the N. W. settled at Hassi Amedlane, 
region of Taza, and flew aw^ay again towards Hassi. 

19 ^ swarm coming from the N. E. settled at Tiamranine- 

Hassi, region of Taza. Flew S. W. on the 21st, then 
returned towards Hassi. 

20 )) ') — A yellow swarm coming from the E. settled at Metroh, to 

the S. E. of El-Aioun, region of Oudjda, and laid over 
, 300 hectares. Flew W. on the 25th. 

21 » )> — A swarm coming from the N. settled in Hassi Guenbonr, 

region of Taza. Departed on the 24th and settled again 
Sidi Amar. 

22 » )) — A swarm coming from the S. settled at Ain Kikeb, region 

of Taza, and laid until the 25th. 

A swarm coming from the N. E. settled at Sidi Abderhamane, 
region of Taza. 

A swarm coming from the W. settled at Koudiet Taaleb, 
region of Taza. 

A swarm coming from the Moulouya settled at Zebouja, region 
of Taza, and flew away to the S. W. 

23 » )) — Two swarms coming from the Hassi and from Sidi Ameur 

settled at 4 p. m. at Boukalane, region of Taza. Laid 

on the 24th. 

24 )) )) — A swarm coming from the S. E- settled at Sidi AH ben Abdel- 

kader, region of Taza. 

A swarm settled at Sidi Mohamed, region of Taza. 

Two swarms coming from the N. W. and H. E. settled at 
Telaoui, region of Taza andj^then flew S. W. A swarm coming 
from the N. settled at Ain Hila, region of Taza and laid. 
Hatching reported at Sidi Bou Naga (E. of Marrakech). 

A swarm of i x 1.5 km coming from the S. E. settled at 
Tirchine to the W. of Berkane, region of Oudjda. 

25 » » — A yellow swarm coming from the N. (Spanish zone) settled 

at Tirchine to the W. of Berkane region of Oudjda uniting 
with that which settled the preceding day. 

Hatching reported over 2 hectares at the Beni-Moussa Eatach, 

2 km to the H. of the old Sidi Bouhouria-Ain Sfa track, 
region of Oudjda. 

A swarm settled at Ouled MohameS, region of Taza, flew S. 
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27 April 1933 — Hatching reported over i hectare near Sidi Ali Moudda, region 

of Oudjda. 

A yellow swarm coming from the N. passed over the E. outskirts 
of Taza flying S. 

28 » » — A swarm settled at Oued Islay, region of Oudjda, laid. 

A swarm coming from the E. settled to the W. of the Djebel 
Said, region of Oudjda and laid. Left on 2 May flying 
towards Sidi Moussa where laying began, 

29 )) » — Hatching reported between Kraael Halloufa and Tanembourt 

(10 km to the N. of El Aioun) and at Takyalet, Cheik el 
Aycha and Oued el Assas, 25 km S. W. of El Aioun, region 
of Oudjda. 

A swarm settled at Hassi Ouenzga, region of Taza, flew towards 
the N. E. 

A yellow and brown swarm of 3 x i km settled at Msoun, 
region of Taza. 

La3dng reported at El Smar and Hassi, region of Taza, over 
134 hectares. 


Algeria: The Moroccan Locust {Dociostaurus maroccanus) (i). 

12 x\pril 1933 — A few egg-pods found at El Mecif, Douar Taicha, Aumale. 

13 )) )) — Hatching reported in the region of Ain Tiddes, Douar Sefioun, 

Le Telagh over 4 hectares. 

28 i) )) — Hatching reported at Afaid el Ahmar, Douar Oum el Djellil, 

Boghari over 5 hectares. 

29 » « — Hatching, not dense, reported at 14 km to the N. W. of 

Berthelot over 4 hectares. 

Egypt: Locust Report (2). 

During May 1933 the coirntr^^^ remained free from Schistocerca gregaria, 
Forsk. 

Late in the month (on the 28th) a sack full of Anacridium aegypHum, L. 
was collected on Acacia trees in a valley running into a small village in 
Esna district lying on the western bank of the Nile at latitude 33° 35' longitude 
25«> 17'. 

The sudden appearance of such a small swarm of Anacridium is not of usual 
occurrence and is interesting to note. 

The locusts were yellowish in colour and females' ovaries full of eggs. 


(1) Commuiiicaaoii from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Economiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Co mm un i cation from the Director of the Entomological Section, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Egypf, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Eritrea: The Tropical Migratory Locust (Locusta migratoria migrato- 
rioides) (i). 

During May 1933 no swarm of the tropical migratory locust made its ap¬ 
pearance in the Colony. 

Southern Rhodesia; Locust Invasion, 1933 (2). 

Montly Report No. 5, April, 1933. 

1. Nomadacris septemfasciata. 

The great majority of the surviving swarms of this species have now attained 
maturity and flying swarms are traversing the colony in various directions. In 
most districts a few belated hatchings were still in the hopper stage at the end 
of the month. 

Large swarms are reported as having entered the colony from the Mogam- 
bique Co's territory and some have left the colony in a westerly direction flying 
into Bechuanalaiid. 

The flights do not appear to be definitely of a migrationary character but 
the general drift appears to be westerly to northerly. A few movements in 
other directions are reported. Practically the whole of the colony except the 
extreme southern position is involved. 

Newly matured fliers appear to keep to the same vicinity for about two 
weeks before making off. During this period they join up with other similar 
swarms. 

2. Locusta migratoria migratorioides. 

No specimen from swarms of this species have been received since April 
4th and it is uncertain whether any remain in the colony. A few adults have 
been noted associated with swarms of the red species. 

It is of interest that adults of this species confined in cages have assumed 
breeding coloration and have been observed mating. The ovaries also showed 
considerable development by the end of the month, 

3. Feeding. 

The newly matured swarms are reported as feeding voraciously. 

4. Parasites. 

Threadworms have been found in hoppers of the 4th, 5th and 6th stages 
and in adults in the Lomagundi district. Ir may be noted that this was the 
only district in which these worms were found in adults of the ^gg- laying genera¬ 
tion in January. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Gitidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(2) Communication from the offidal correspondent of the Institute, Mr, Rupert W. Jack, F. E. 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 



5. Destruction of Hoppers. 

The campaign has been prosecuted vigorously throughout the month but 
is now drawing to a close. Returns to date indicate that well over 100,000 
swarms, large, medium, and small, have been destroyed by the Government ope¬ 
rators and by farmers. Some of the swarms have been very large. It is esti¬ 
mated provisionally that the average amount of poison used per swarm destroyed 
is somewhere near 40 gallons. 

A complete clean up of the swarms throughout the colony has been an 
impossibility, but the destruction achieved must undoubtedly be reflected in 
the present position. Unfortunately, with heavily infested states on three sides 
of the colony the position is still very grave and the outlook for next wet season 
is decidedly unfavourable. 

6. Damage to Crops. 

Ho serious losses of European crops have been reported during the month 
but damage to native crops has occurred in various districts. The native crops 
over a considerable portion of the colony have failed on account of drought and 
in these areas locust damage has not materially affected the position. Most 
of the crops in the areas where the rainfall has been sufficient have been protected 
but appreciable damage has been sustained in certain native reserves in this 
category. 

The main maize crop is how sufficiently matured to be safe from damage 
from flying swarms but the outlook for winter crops is far from reassuring. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — A Presidential Decree of 22 April 1933, relating to the pro¬ 
tection of public health, with regard to plant protection and the commerce in 
fungicides, insecticides and poisons, authorises among others the Government to 
warn the general public or private individuals in order to protect them from pos¬ 
sible harm caused by such products, {Nachrichfenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflan-^ 
zenschutzdienst, Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg, Nr. 6, S. 47). 

Germany (Province of Brandenburg). —> By Police Ordinance of 22 
March 1933, which came into force on 2 April 1933, and concerned the control of 
potato wart disease \Synchytrium endobioUcum], in the circumscription of Ostprig- 
nitz only varieties of potatoes resistant to wart disease and having received offi¬ 
cial recognition as such may be grown and only on land with a maximum extent 
of half a hectare. [Nachrichtenhlatt fiir den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst^ 
Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 38). 

Germany (Brunswick). — By Decree of 23 January 1933 any owner or 
holder of elm trees who shall find his trees to be attacked by Graphium ulmi is 
obliged to report it to the competent police authority and to carry out the orders 
of the latter without delay. [AmtUche Pflanzenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin 1933, 
Bd. IV, Nr. 6, S. 220-221). 
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By Decree of 3 March 1933 owners and holders of land are obliged to 
destroy the inflorescences (capitula) of coltsfoot (Tussilago far far a) appearing 
in March and April. 

The local police and forest police authorities will have the right of supervi¬ 
sion and will ensure that the required destruction is carried out by the persons 
concerned. In the case of failure to comply within a specified time fixed by the 
police the persons concerned will be liable to penalties. In the case of repeated 
default the necessary work will be carried out by the police at the expense of the 
persons concerned. [Ibid., S. 221-222). 


Germany (Lippe). — The Government has published, dated i February 
1933, instructions providing for the application of the Decree of 25 March 1931 
concerning disinfection by means of violent poisons. These regulations define 
the exact rights and duties of the various medical and administrative police 
authorities. 

A detailed text is established which is to serve as a public warning in places 
where hydrocyanic acid gas is used for purposes of disinfection. A form is given 
which should serve as a model for requests for permits to use violent poisons. {A mt- 
Uche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. April 1933, Bd. IV, Nr. 6, S. 222-226). 


Germany (Mecklenburg - Schwerin). — With a view to the protection 
of bees, by Decree of i February 1933 it has been forbidden to treat flowering 
fruit trees with arsenical products. [Amtliche Pflanzerischutzhestinmungent 
Berlin, i. April 1933, Bd. IV, Nr. 6, S. 227). 

By Decree of 20 February 1933 it has been made compulsory to clear 
thistles (Cirsium arvense) before their flowering period. {Ibid,) S. 227). 


Germany (Prussia). — By Ministerial Decree of 4 March 1933 owners of 
pigeons must during the period from i April to 15 May prevent their pigeons from 
entering newly sown fields and gardens. Owners and holders of land and persons 
having a shooting license are authorised to regard as their own property any 
pigeons found in fields or garden during the period specified. (Nachrichtenblatt 
fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin i 933 > ^ 3 * J3<hrg., Nr. S. 3 ^)* 

K Decree of 10 .March 1933 regulating the protection of animals and 
plants came into force on i April 1933* S. 38)- 


Germany (Schleswig-Holstein). — By Pohce Ordinance of 27 March 
1933 it is forbidden to plant or cultivate species of Berberis or any variety of 
B, vulgaris within a radius of 200 metres round cultivated fields. Plants of 
beris growing wild in the zone indicated must be destroyed. {Nachnchtenblatt fur 
den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst) Berlin I 933 » ^ 3 ^ Jahrg., Nr. 6, S. 47). 

Germany (Wfirttembei^). — The Ordinance of 14 August 1932 cont^ns 
regulations providing for the appUcation of violent poisons, si^lar to those 
adopted for the same purpose in Wppe [see above]. The present ordinance is also 
concerned with.the use of ethylene oxide (T-gas). Amikche Pflanzensohutzbestm- 
mmigen, Berlin, s. April I 933 i 



Uruguay, — By Decree of 30 August 1932 departmental Commissions for 
tlie destruction of locusts \Schistqcerca faranensis] have been formed in each of 
the departments of the Republic with the exception of Montevideo. When they 
are installed these departmental Commissions will proceed to appoint sectional 
and district Commissions for their respective juirisdiction. (Minisierio de Indu- 
strias. Direccion de Agronomia. Puhlicacion Mensual, Montevideo, Enero-febrero 
de 1933, aho VI, n.^® 1-2, pdgs. 18 y 19). 

By the Eaw of 18 October 1932 the sum of 100 000 ' pesos' is allotted 
for the expenses of locust control. The national administrative Council has at 
its disposal also a sum not exceeding 50 000 ' pesos ’ for assistance for farmers 
who having lorst their whole crops have not the necessary means for their support. 
The grants will be distributed by the departmental Eabour Commissions. {Ihid.y 
pag. 21). 

By Decree of 20 October 1932 a central Commission for locust control 
was formed. {Ibid., pag. 21). 

By Decree of 22 December 1932 a Commission was formed for conti¬ 
nuing the studies started by Dr. Franz Fielitz on Coccobacillus acndiomm for the 
destruction of locusts. {Ibid., pag. 24). 
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dans le Sahara algerien. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcademie 
des Sciences, Paris, 1933, tome 196, n*’ 21, p. 1567-1569. 

[A disease similar to that caused by Phytophthora palmivora. The writers con¬ 
sider however that the fungus is different and a study of it is now in progress]. 

MaeENOTTi, ETTORE. Contro le cimici del frumen to. L* Italia Agncola, Roma, 
1933, anno 70, n. 5, pp. 541-580, figg. 1-35, tav. I-III. Bibliografia, p. 580. 

\Aelia and Eurygaster spp.]. 

Marchae, ]&. Observations et recherches efEectudes h. la Station de Phyto- 
pathologie de TEtat, pendant Tann^ 1932. Bulletin de ITnstitut Agronomique et 
des Stations de Recherches de Gemhloux, Gembloux, i933» tome II, n® 2, p. 147-159, 
I graphique. 

[With title and summary in Flemish, German and English. The following frmgi 
have been recorded for the first time in Belgium: Cercosporella alho-maculans on tur¬ 
nips; Hartigiella laricis on young larches; Phoma cyclamineae on Cyclamen ; Pe- 
stalozzia tumefaciens on Abies', Septoria rostrupi on Chrysanthemum], 

Margabandhu, V. Insect pests of oranges in the Northern Ciicars. The Madras 
Agricultural Journal, Coimbatore, 1933, XXI, No. 2, pp. 60-68, figs. 1-2. 

[Ophideres fullonica, 0 , materna, Papilio demoleus, P. polytes, P. polymnestor, 
Chilades laiits, Tonica zizyphi, Phyllocnistis citrella, Aserica nilgirensis, Myllo- 
cerus evasus, M, dentifer, Amblyrrhinus poricolUs, Oecophylla smaragdma, Dasynus 
antennatus, Antestia cruciata, Aspidiofus durantH, Pseudococcus corymhatus, Aleu- 
rocanthus spiniferus, etc.]. 

Martin, H., and Saiaion, E. S. The fungicidal properties of certain spray- 
fluids, X. Glyceride oils. The Journal of Agricultural Science, London, 193% 
Vol. XXin, Pt. 2, pp. 228-251, figs. 1-2. References, p. 251. 

[For control of Sphaerotheca humidi}. 
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MajrWN, E). B. Preliminary list o£ diseases of economic plants in British 
Gniana. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kern. Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, Ivondon, 
1933, PP* 107-110. 

MaSI, IftnGi. I/eptomastidea abnomiis Gir. (Hym. Calcid.), Bolletiino della 
Societd Entomologica Italiana, Genova, i 933 i VoL I^XV, n. 4, p. 100. 

[Parasite of Pseudococcus citri at Sanremo].' 

Me^aI/Nikov, S., et ME^ai^nikov, S. S. Utilisation des bact^ries dans la lutte 
contre les insectes nuisibles aux cotonniers. Comptes rendus des stances de la Societd 
de Biologic et de ses filiales et assocides, Paris, iQSSi tome CXIII, n® 18, p. 169-172. 

[Results of preliminafy experiments with spores of Bacterium ephestiae, Bact. 
cazaiibon and Bact. gelechiae No. 5 against larvae of Gelechia gossypiella in PJgypt]. 

Moreau, h ., et Vested, B }. Evolution de la cochylis et de Peudetnis dans un 
vignoble de POuest de 1911 a 1932. Peut-on prevoir Pimportance des invasions ? 
Annales des Epiphyiies, Paris, 1932, 18® annee, 4, p. 250-258, graphiques I-III. 

[Clysia ambiguella, Polychrosis hotrana]. 

Nisikado, Yosikazu, und Matsumoto, Hiroyoshi. Weitere, vergleichende 
Untersuchungen tiber die dmchLisea Fujikiiroi Sawada nnd Gihherella moniliformis 
(Sh.) Wineland verursachten Gramineenkrankheiten. Berichte des Ohara Instituts 
fur landwirtschafiliche Forschungen, Kuraschiki 1932-1933^ Bd. V, Heft 3-4, S. 481- 
500, Taf. XI/III-XUV. I 4 teraturverzeiclinis, S. 500. 

Nisikado, Yosikazu, and Yamauxi, Kivt . Contributions to the knowledge of 
the sap stains of wood in Japan. I. Studies on Ceratostomella ips Rum bold, the cause 
of a blue stain of pine trees in western Japan. Berichte des Ohara Instituts fur land- 
wirtschaftliche Forschungen, Xuraschiki X932-1933, Bd. V, Heft 3-4, S. 50T-538, 
Pig. r, Taf. XT.VI-TVII. Literature cited, S. 538. . 

OXTAVi, E -Gaboxto, L. Contro le malattie e gli insetti deUe piante agrarie. 
Quarta edizione riveduta, aggiomata ed ampliata (Biblioteca Agraria Ottavi, 
Vol. XCH). Casale Monferrato, Casa Editrice Pratelli Ottavi, 1933, XV-392 pp., 
189 figg. 

[Practical handbook on the diseases and pests of the vine, olive, fruit trees, 
citrus trees, mulberry, cereals, and foddei, market, industrial and garden plants, 
with indications regarding methods of prevention and control]. 

PaeeiER, AkdrjS. La r^sine colloidale comme mouillant et fixatif. Comptes 
rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcademic d^AgricuXture de France, Paris, 1933, 
tome XIX, 15, p. 543 - 547 - 

[Results of experiments on the wetting and adhering capacity of copper sprays 
as a result of adding colloidal emulsion of colophane]. 

Paoei, Guido. Apion damryi Desbr. [CoL Curcul,). Bolletiino della Societd 
Entomologica Italiana, Genova, 1933, vol. LXV, n. 5, p. 116. 

[The larva of this beetle is very common throughout Liguria and feeds in the 
midrib of artichoke leaves]. 


ftof. AifESSANDRO Brxzi, Segfetario generode delVIstituto, Direfiore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 

Algeria; The Moroccan Locust {Dociostaurus maroccanus) (i). 

3 May 1933. — Scattered and sparse hatching reported at the Douars 
Aioun-el-Beranis, Tircine, Hassasna Cheraga, Hounet (Saida). 

6 May 1933. — Small and sparse hopper bands reported at Dra Labiod; 
Ouled-Malah of the Douar Boughzonl; Feid-el-Ahmai of the Donar 
Oum-el-Bjellil; Bir-Hamou of the Douar Ouled-Anteur (Boghari). 

8 May 1933 - — Small and sparse hopper bands reported at Oued-Aroua 

of the Douar M’fatha, at an altitude of 900 m. (Boghari). 

9 May 1933. — Three sparse hopper bands reported at the Douar 

Sefioun (le Telagh) over 5 to 6 hectares each. 

15 May 1933. — Small and sparse hopper bands reported at Sidi-Madani 
and Fidjelia of the Douar Siouf, at an altitude of 1200 m. (Boghari). 
19 May 1933. — Adults, not grouped, reported at Nouvion (Clinchant)* 
Sparse hopper bands reported at Port-aux-Poules. 

30 May 1933. — Eggs, not grouped, reported at Feid-el-Ahmar, Douar 

Oum-el-Djellil (Boghari). 

31 May 1933. — Adults, not grouped, reported at the Douar Cosbate 

(Barika). 

Algeria: The Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

I May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douars Branis, El-Outaya, 
Guedilla and Djemmorah (Ain-Touta). 

A swarm settled at Lechbour (Bordj-bou-Arreridj). Pairing. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Bousmza (Akbou). 

Swarms settled on 29 April at the Douars Medjana and Mansourak (Bibans) 
laid. 

A swarm settled at Haouch Bendjeken of the Douar Djendel (Djendel)‘f 
and departed at 4 p. m., flying N. 

A swarm settled at Zaouia (6 km E. of Dellys). Left on the 2nd, flying S.. 
A swarm passed over the commune of Azarga, flying N. 

A swarm passed over the commune of- Dra-el-Mizan, flying 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 

(i) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Bconomiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture, 

Mon, 8 XngL . 



A swarm 40 km in width, driven by a south wind, reported in the N. of 
the commune of Sidi-Aissa, flying N. 

Swarms reported at the Douars Beni-Mansour (over 2 hectares), Tikseriden 
(over 4 hectares), Sebka (over 6 hectares) in the commune of Beni-Mansour. 

Sparse swarms, driven by a south wind, reported at the Douars Hellal, 
Ouled-Auteur, M'fatha, Ouled-Marouf and Chahbounia (Boghari). 

Hopper bands reported at several points and particularly to the N. W. 
of the post of Ouargla. 

Hatching reported at Chaabet Tiflalassine, over the S. W. slopes of the 
Raa Aicba, and at Oued Guelbouna (Khenchela) of eggs reported laid 
from 25 to 28 March. 

Hopper bands reported at Gigat-el-Hamra, on the trail of Khanga Sidi 
iSTadji (Elhenchela), from hatching reported 24 April. 

Hatching reported at El-Khobna and El-Khomina (85 and 105 km S. W. of 
Ghardaia). 

Hatching from i to 3 May at Ach Ogab, Bouselghiouane, Oued-Malah, 
Igly, Oued-Arsat and Koudiat Ghoudi (Khenchela). 

Hatching from i to 5 May at Tirimbou, Aidoul, Oued Melasseba, Tagsirt, 
Chaba-el Amra, Scklil Beida and Chabet Defla, near Khanga Sidi Nadji 
(Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported to the S. W. of Khanga Sidi-Nadji (Khenchela). 

Hatching from i to 5 May at Diebel Boughezel and Magraoua, 20 km S. 
and S. W. of El Kantara (Ain-Touta) of eggs reported laid from 4 to 
9 April. 

Hatching reported near Boudekhan (Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported at Oglat Tiodi and Oglat El Hamza, 12 and 22 km 
respectively from Boudekhan (Khenchela), travelling N. 

Hatching in the region of Seiar (Khenchela) finished. 

Hopper bands reported from 4 to 15 km from Seiar (Khenchela), travelling 
towards the N. and N. W, 

Hatching from i to 3 May at Oued M'zab, 10 km S. E. of El Ateuf (Ghardaia). 

Hatching reported S. of Bou-Noua, 4 km S. E. of El Ateuf (Ghardaia). 

A swarm settled in the Oued-Eddous Valley (Bpuira). 

A swarm passed over Marnia in a westerly direction to settle on the Douar 
Beni-Ouassina, on the road from Marnia to Port Say. Pairing. Oviposition 
on 2 May. 

Isolated locusts reported at the Douars Aokas, Beni-Amrous, Djoua, 
Bouandas, Beni-Hassain, Beni-Sagoual, Ifalene and Mansouriah, in the 
sand-hills along the coast (Oued-Marsa). 

Isolated locusts reported on land belonging to the commune of Taher. 

Isolated locusts settled to the S. of the Douar Aouzallel (Cacherou). 

Departed on 2 May flying towards the S. 

May 1933* — Swarms coming from the S. E. settled and laid at Touasa 
(over 4 hectares), Terf (25 hectares), Nechta (10 hectares), Zerouga (i hec¬ 
tare), Mesdour (30 hectares), Ouled Sidi Amar (80 hectares) of the Douar 
Dreat (M*“sila). 
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A large swarm, coming from the S. W., settled at Oned Abdi (Aures), 

A small swarm, coming from the S., settled at Chemora (El Madher) and 
departed towards the S. E. 

Swarms reported at Tifra and at the Douars Azrou, Beni-Oughlie, loudja 
(Sidi-Aich), 

A small swarm, coming from the S., passed El Milia, flying N. 

Swanns settled at the Douars Sidi-Brahim, Ouled-Triff, El-Main (Bibans). 

A large swarm settled to the N. of Chellala des Adaouras (Sidi-Aissa). 

Ea3dng reported at the Douar Tafraouat (Sidi-Ai'ssa). 

A swarm settled ar Tikoura, 23 km S, S. W. of Maillot (Beni-Mansour). 

Swarms settled at the Douars Ain-Hazem and Souflat (Ain-Bessem), Copu¬ 
lation. 

Hatching reported near Eerkane (Tebessa). 

A small swarm settled at the Douar Djouidat (10 km E. of Mamia). 

Hatching reported at Bou-Adam, 12 km E. of Doucen, Oued el Ozen (14 
km N. E. of Doucen) and Matina (ii km E. of Ouled-Djellal). 

Many swarms, coming from the S. and E. settled on the Douars Ouled- 
Sidi-Brahim, Ouled-Amara, Djebel Cessaad, Ouled-M’hamed el Mebarek 
(Bou-Saada). 

Eaying reported at the Douars Ouled-Sidi-Brahi (over 300 hectares) and 
Ouled-M*hamed el Mebarek (100 hectares), 

A small swarm settled near Palestro. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Tachachit over 5 hectares. 

A swarm settled near Marnia. Pairing. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Tirghane (Ain-Boticif). Pairing and ovi- 
position on 3 May. 

A large swarm settled at Ampere and flew towards the S. 

Hatching reported at Oued el Atrous, 7 km N. N. W. of M'chouneche(Aur&5). 

May 1933. — Egg-laying reported at Eaoui'd and Foun Ouled Eouar, 
Douar Gosbate, over 6 hectares (Barika). 

A small swarm, coming from the S., settled near El Madher in the afternoon 
over 10 hectares, and flew towards the S. E. 

A small swarm, coming from the S., passed the Douar Erriche (Dra-el-Mizan), 
flying towards the N. E. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Oued Djenane (Atunale) over 40 hectares, 
laying over 9 hectares at Chouf Beida and El Magtoufa. 

, A swarm settled at the Douar Serdoun (Aumale) over 200 hectares. 

Swarms settled at Oued-Sahel, Douar Tiksirident (15 km E. of Maillot) 
over 100 hectares, and at Hammam, Douar Inch Edallah (13 km W, 
of Maillot) over 2 hectares (Beni-Mansour). 

Hatching reported at Khechen er Eih, Guenira, Oued-Mya, Haoud el Kazan, 
Tarfaia, El Oulrat (Ouargla) of eggs laid from ii to 21 March. 

Hopper bands reported at Daia ben Daioua (10 km N. W. of Ghardaia), 
travelling in a S. E. direction. - . 

A large swarm, coming from the N. E., settled in Oued Belam (Bomra). 
Pairing and oviposition on 4 May. 
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A swarm settled on Ued-Sahel (Tazmalt) and laid. On 4 May it flew 
towards the S. 

A small swarm, coming from the S. W., passed Ain-Roua (Setif) flying to¬ 
wards the N. E, 

Swarms reported at Oued-Amaghir (Akbou) over an area of 7 km X 400 m. 

A swarm settled in Oued-Sahel, Douar Ait-R'sine (Akbou). 

4 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. settled on the Douar Bou- 
Taleb (Rhira), laid over 60 hectares and flew towards the S. 

A swarm of i km settled at Ai'n-Sefra. It departed on 6 May, flying to¬ 
wards the W. 

A large swarm, coming from the N., settled on the Douar Oued-Berdi (Ain- 
Bessem) and laid over 18 hectares. 

Large swarms, coming from the E., settled on the Douars Ouled-Anteur, 
Tchegala and Sidi-Yacoub (Boghari). Pairing. 

A small swarm, coming from the S. W., settled at Tabent el Haouia and 
Amar Ouled Si Ali (El Madher), and flew towards the S. W. 

A swarm settled in Oued-Sahel, Douar Tigrine (Akbou). 

Small swarms, coming from the S. W., settled at the Douars Khelidjene 
and Harbil (Le Guergour). Pairing and oviposition, 

A swarm coming from the W. passed Douar Braham (Rhira) and returned 
towards the W. 

Swarms coming from the S. passed the Douars Boughzoul, Oum-el-Djellil, 
Saneg (Boghari), flying towards the N. and N. W. 

Swarms settled on the Douars Sidi-Zouikia (over 100 hectares), Kin-Sazem 
(over 300 hectares), Errich (Ain-Bessem). Egg-laying reported at the 
Douar Souflat (Ain-Bessem). 

Small swarms coming from the S. passed Boughzoul, Oum-el-Djellil, Saneg 
(Boghari), flying towards the N. and N. W. 

Swarms settled on the Douars Sidi-Zouikia (over 100 hectares), Ain-Hazem 
(over 300 hectares), Errich (xAin-Bessem). Egg-laying reported at the 
Douar Souflat (Ain-Bessem). 

Small swarms coming from the S. passed Berrouaghia, flying towards the 
N. W. 

xA large swarm settled in the evening at the Douar Aouzald (Cacherou). 
Pairing. 

A small swarm settled at Boghar. 

A swarm settled at Kerhane, Nait Ouakli and Tigherghar el Bougakal, Do¬ 
uar Tigzemth (Beni-Mansoury, over 4 hectares. 

Very large swarms coming from the E. passed or settled on the Douars 
Birine, Kef Lakdar, Tirghane (Ain-Boucif) over 60 km. 

Hatching reported at El Haes (25 km S. W. of Ain-Deflla), commune of 
Barika, of layings reported 10 April. 

Hatching, reported from 4 to 7 May at Ach Ogab, Bouselghiouane, Tgly, 
Oued Malah, Tamarset and Mekseur, region of Ouldja (Khenchela). 

A swarm coming from the H. passed Yakouren (Arasga) at midday, flying 
towards the S. 
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Hopper bands reported at Bou-Moussa, near Negrine (Tebessa), travelling 
towards tbe N. 

May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Tameto un et, 
Douar Dreat (M'sila), laid and flew towards tlie W. 

Hatching reported at the Dollars Bitam and M’doukal (Barika). 

Dense general hatching reported at the Douars Brania, El Ouraya, Gueddila 
and Djeniora (Ain-Touta). 

A large swarm passed Seddouk flying towards the N. 

A swarm settled in Oued-Soummam (El Ksenr) and laid. 

A swarm settled near Takrita (Soummam). 

Laying reported at Oiied Bonnafa (5 hectares), Oussissira (6 hectares), Bel¬ 
levue (9 hectares) of the Douar Oussera, and at Batmat Chouf (25 hec¬ 
tares) and Oued el Hadjel (25 hectares) of the Douar Serguine (Chellala). 

Swarms coming from the S. and S. E. settled at the Douars Aziz, Ouled 
Hellal M'fatha Siouf, Ouled-Anteur (Boghari). Pairing. 

A swarm 3 km in length, coming from the N. W., passed Lavigerie (Djendel) 
at 4 p. m., flying S. E. and settling at Ouled-Ali (Douar Chrib) over 
20 hectares. 

A swarm settled at Sakamody (Arba) and flew towards the S. 

A small swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Temchit (Batna) over 4 hec¬ 
tares. 

A swarm settled at Oued-el-Ma, Douar Ouldja, over 5 hectares (Khenchela). 

Swarms settled and laid at Oued Beder (over 3 hectares) and Sjaarir (over 
I hectare) of the Douar Mellagou (Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported at Oued Djerada, near Eerkane (Tebessa), travelling 
towards the N. E. 

General hatching in the region of Boudekhan (Elhenchela). 

Hopper bands reported at Chaabet el Nizab (40 km N. of Ghardaia). 

Abundant hatching reported over 3 km E* of Ksar El Haouita (45 km S. W. 
of Laghouat) over 10 square km. 

Hatching reported at Oued Bouguerour (Elhenchela) of eggs laid 29 March. 

Bands of hoppers of the 5th stage reported at Foum-el-Guitoune (Khen¬ 
chela). 

Hatching reported from 5 to 8 May in the region of Negrine (Tebessa). 

Hatching reported at El Habel, Dissa and Dessa, M’choumeche, Douar M^chou- 
meche (Aures). 

Hatching reported on 5 and 6 May at Tisdein, 15 km N. E. of Damoune, 
Douar Kimmel (Aures) of eggs reported ii April. 

Hatching reported at Djebel Telezela, 3 km N. W. of Titen Yahia (Telagh). 

A small swarm settled at Ain-Tiddes, Douar Sefioune (Telagh). 

Swarms settled at the Douar Kef Lakhdar (Aiu Boucif), copulated and laid. 

Egg-laying reported near Mamia. 

A swarm settled at the Oued Isser, near Thiers (Palestro) and laid over 
100 hectares, 

A small swarm coming from the N. passed Ben Chicao (Berrouaghia), flyhig 
towards the S. 


♦ Mon* 8 IngL 
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6 May 1933* — A latge swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Ain Deze, 

Donar Madena (Erenda) over 10 km and then flew N. W. 

A swarm settled at Feid el Hattab, Douar Madena (Frenda). 

A small swarm settled at the Donar Benian (Mascara mixte). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled 3 km S. E. of Trolars Taza (Tenier el 
Haad), over lao hectares. 

Egg-laying reported over 200 hectares S., and 600 hectares N., of the com¬ 
mune of Sidi Aissa. 

Egg-laying report.ed at Eachonfalkon, near Botiira. 

Egg-laying reported 2 km E. of Berroughia. 

A large swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Ain Serafil, Douar Ghrib 
(Djendel) and laid over 100 hectares. 

A swarm settled al Tifra (Soiimmam) and copulated. 

Large swarms settled at the Douar Ikedjane (Soummam). 

A small swarm settled at Oued Hamidou (Arba). 

Hatching reported at Bouibatte and Hebka, Douar M'doukal (Barika). 

Hatching reported at Ain Larabi, 7 km. N. N. E. of Ain Madhi (Laghouat) 
over an area of 350 square metres. 

Egg-laying reported from 6 to 10 May at Nedah Firas (over 100 hectares), 
Koudiat Trab (over 200 hectares), Mezgoub (100 hectares), Teniet Tahna 
(200 hectares), Douar Oued Taga (Aures). 

Hatching reported at El Hassi Safra, Douar Bitam (Barika) of eggs repor¬ 
ted on 7 April. 

Hopper bands reported from i to 5 km N. and N. E. of Ghardaia, travelling 
towards the S. and S. E. 

Hatching reported from 6 to 10 May at Fed Sellah, Oued Rearab, Aidoul 
near Khanga Sidi Nadji (Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported S. of Khanga Sidi Nadji (Khenchela) travelling 
towards the N. 

Hatching from 6 to 12 May at Dakhla el Haouita (50 km S. W. of Laghouat). 

Hopper bands reported at Oued Touzouz (4 km N. W. of Ghardaia) 
travelling towards the S. E. 

A small swarm settled at Souk-el-Tenine, Douar El Isseri (Palestro), over 
3 hectares, copulated and laid. 

Three small swarms settled at the Douar Guerrouma (Palestro). 

Egg-la3dng reported at the Douars Djebel Messaad (100 hectares), Ouled Amara 
(100 hectares), Oulad Ameur Guebala (200 [hectares), Oulad Ameur Dahara 
(100 hectares), Oulad Ghrib (200 hectares) belonging to the commixne of 
Bou-Saada). 

7 May 1933. — Swarms coming from the S. E. settled and laid at Sabaa 

Lahmar (over 2 hectares), Oum Sekka (i hectare), Reghbet Boughdane 
(i hectare), Ced El Djemaa (2 hectares), Douar Beni-Ilmane (M'sila). 

Moderateljr large swarms, coming from the W. settled at the Douar Tamek- 
salet (Remeh) over 200 hectares- Pairing. Oviposition from 8 to 10 May. 

A swarm settled at Garra, Douar Tiziret (Ain-Bessem) over 150 hectares, 
and laid. 
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Egg-laying reported at Guetrine, Donar Mihoub (Ain-Bessem) over 3 
hectares. 

Swarms coming from the E. settled at the Douars Ouled Auteur, Aziz, 
Ouled Hellal, and Siouf (Boghari). Pairing. 

Very abundant hatching reported at Oued Bouniaguiguen, Ain Madhi, the 
plain of Milok, El Haouita, Tadjemout, Mekhahf Djorb (Eaghouat). 

Hatching reported at Bled Selaouine (50 km S. E. of Barika) over 2,000 
hectares. 

Hatching reported from 7 to 9 May in the region of Ain-Defila (Barika). 

Hatching reported at Oued el Ahmar, Ain-Naimia and Oued Smar, Douar 
M’doukal (Barika) of eggs reported laid from 7 April. 

Hopper bands reported at Bekkoucha, Ignediane, Azeb, Charghar, from 3 
to 16 km from Seiar (Khenchela), travelling N. N. E. and N. W. 

Hatching reported 7 and 8 May at Bennour and Kef Tiour, Douar Kimmel 
(Aures) of eggs reported laid from 20 to 22 April. 

Hatching reported from 7 to 10 May at Tisdein, 15 km N. E. of Dermoune, 
Douar Klinimel (Aures) of eggs reported laid from ii to 24 April. 

Hatching reported 7 and 8 May near Negrine (Tebessa). 

May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. R. settled at Ouled Sidi- 
Amor, Douar Dreat (M*sila) and laid over 300 hectares. 

Hatching reported in the commune of Aflou. 

A large swarm settled and laid at the Douar Oued Taga (Aur^s) over 400 
hectares. 

A swarm settled in the valley of Oued Taslent, Douar Ighran (Akbou) and 
laid over 25 hectares. 

A sw^arm settled at the Douar M'ciama (Akbou) over 15 hectares. 

Swarms settled at Douars Beni Oughlis, Tifra and Ikedjane (Soummam), 
copulated and laid. 

Hatching reported at Bordj Senoussi, Mekafir, Bouchaker and the Prise 
d'Eau (environs of Eaghouat). 

Sparse hatching reported at El Hamar Eabiod, 5 km E. of Nebeh Eddib 
(Barika). 

Hatching reported at Hamia Kekka, Bouibet, Oued Chergui, Oued Azlef, 
Douar M'Doukal (Barika) of eggs laid on 7 April. 

Hopper bands reported at Oued el Atrous, 7 km N. N. W. of M’chouneche 
(Aures), the hatching of which was reported on 2 May, travelling 
towards the S. E. 

A swarm settled at 8 a. m at Berkoukia Djouidat (4 km E. of Mamia). 

Hopper bands coming from the S. reported at Oglat Trodi and Oglat el 
Hamza, 12 to 25 km S. of Boudakhane (Khenchela), travelling H. 

Hatching reported at'Igl3% Tamaiht, Tabaalit, Oued Melah, Oued Arsat, 
Mekseur, i to 15 km from d’Ouldja (Khenchela). 

Small swarms settled near Berroughia. 

Hopper bands reported in the region of d'Ouldja (Klhenchela). 

Egg-laying reported at the Douars Rebaxa, Retab, Mongornou, Ouled Deid, 
Ouled Chair, Ouled Seghouane (Berrouaghia), 
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9 May 1933. — A small swarm settled at Harchaia (20 km S. of Mecheria), 
laid over 2 hectares and flew towards the E. 

Egg-laying reported at Teniet Talma, Douar Oned Taga (Aurfe) over 200 
hectares. 

A swarm coming from the E. settled near Moudjebeur, Douar M'fatha 
(Boghari), Departed 10 May, fl3dng towards the N. W. 

A large swarm passed Sidi Mimotin (Saida), fl^nng towards the N. 
Egg-laying reported at Ain-D^ze, Gaouzem Toncha, Douar Madena, and 
Eeid el Hattab, Mackouir, Gaouzem Zerkour, Douar Ghouddi (Frenda). 
A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Douar Benian (Mascara mixte) 
over 15 hectares. 

Egg-laying reported in the Oued Eddus (Bouira) over 300 hectares. 

A swarm coming from the W. settled at the Douar Ouled Bou Arif (Aumale) 
over 10 hectares. Pairing. 

A sw^arm settled at El Kharet, Douar Oued Djenane (Aumale). 

A large sw^arni coming from the S. settled in the Oued Ch^lif, at Ain-Serafil, 
Douar Ghrib (Djendel). Pairing. 

General hatching reported at the Douars El-Outa>"a, Branis, Gueddik) 
El Kantara (Ain-Touta), beginning from the Douar Aiii-Zatout. 

A moderately large swarm settled near Taourirt, Douar Fenaia (Soummam). 
Earge swarms settled at Douars Drabila and Beni-Maoujhe (Guergour) 
and laid. 

Small swarms reported at the Douars Beni Ourtilane, Beni-Chebana and 
Tala Hacene (Guergour). 

Hatching reported at Seridja (7 km E. of Eaghouat) over i square km. 
Hatching reported at El Ghicha, Kherfa and Naia (S. W. of Aflou). 
Hatching reported from 9 to 15 May at Chabet el Abed and Berkoukia, 
Douar Djeuidat (18 km N. E. of Marnia). 

Hatching reported 9 and 10 May at Nebka, Bouibat, Oued Eahmar, Douar 
M'doukal, and El Hassi Safra, Douar Bitam (Barika), of eggs reported 
laid on 7 April. 

Hatching reported at Khenig Sekoum, Douar Behroum (Barika). 
Moderately large swarms reported in the valley of the Oued Eddous (Bouira). 
Small swarms coming from the S. and S. E. settled at Pebaia and Oued 
Seghouane (Berrouaghia) and laid in the ravines. 

Hatching reported in the regions of Titen Yahia and Bedeau (Telagh). 
Egg-laying reported at the Douars Oulad Ameur Dahara (over 5,000 hectares), 
Djebel Messaad (30 hectares), Roumana (600 hectares), Sou-Saada (200 
hectares) of the commune of Bou-Saada. 

10 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. settled at Teniet Benkerfa 
Douar Ouitlene (M’sila) and laid over 50 hectares. 

A moderately large swarm, coming from the S. E., settled in the valley 
of the Cheliff, 7 km N. of Duperre. Pairing and oviposition on ii May. 
^ Swarms settled at El Mahema, Douar Oueld Djenane and Ramal, Douar 
Ouled Ferha (Aumale). 

Swarms settled and laid at Boghar. 
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A large swarm, coming from the S. E., passed Eavigerie (Djendel) in the 
morning for 2 hours, flying towards the N. W. 

Swarms settled in the valle}’' of the Soummani (Soummani), copulated and 
laid over 6 x 50 km. 

Hopper bands reported at Nebka Bouibat, 3 km E. of M'doukal (Barika), 
travelling towards the N. W. 

Very large hopper bands reported 3 km S. of Negrine (Tebessa), travelling 
towards the N. 

Large hopper bands coming from the S. reported at Bled Izaouen, Kef 
el Dab, Chabet Batta, Chabet Darmabt, Foum Chabba, Region of Seiar 
(Khenchela). 

Much hatching reported 9 km S. of Nebeh Eddib (Barika). 

Hatching reported at Chaabet Datmane and Tiflalassine, region of Djellal, 
(Khenchela) of eggs reported laid on 13 April. 

Hopper bands reported in the region of Seiar (Khenchela) travelling towards 
the N, N. E. and N. W. 

A sparse swarm coming from the W. settled at 5 p. ni. at Takbalet ^Mon- 
tagnac). Laid on ii May. 

Hopper bands reported at 3 km S. E. of Ghardaia, travelling S. 

Hatching reported from 10 to 13 May in the region of Negrine (Te¬ 
bessa). 

Hopper bands coming from the S. W. reported at Hassi Saif and Daiat 
Leek, Ouled DjeEal, travelling towards the N. E. 

II May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Dotiar Bou Hamadon (M'sila) 
of eggs laid 22 April. 

A moderately large swarm passed 13 km. from Miliena, flying towards 
the N. W. 

A swarm settled in the region of Levacher (Braz). Departed on 12 May 
at 10 a. m. flying towards the W. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Aouzalel (Palikao) and laid. 

A swarm settled at Takbalet (Montagnac) over 45 hectares. 

Swarms settled near Bertville and also at the Douars Sidi Zouifcia and 
Metennane (Ain Bessem), and laid. 

A swarm reported in the region of Damiette. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Douar Ouled Tebben (Rhira) 
and laid over a length of 500 m. 

Eggdaying reported over 100 hectares in the Oued-Soummam (El- 
Kseur). 

Egg-laying reported over 10 hectares in the Oued-Amisour, near Bougie. 

Hatching reported at Delza and Madher el Ournik (70 km. S. E. and 
25 km S. S. E. of Laghouat). 

Hopper bands reported E. of the Ksar of Guerrara (80 km E. N. E. of 
Ghardaia), travelling towards the W. 

Hatching reported 12 km. S. W. of Ain-Hadjar (Barika). 

Hatching reported from ii to 13 May 5 km. N. E. of Barika of eggs laid 
April 17. 
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Hatching reported at Djerat el Hamama, 2 km S. S. W. of Ouldja (Khen- 
chela). 

Hopper bands reported 15 km H. N. E. of Otildja (Khenchela). 

Hatching reported from ii to 15 May in the Oued el Arab, near Khanga 
Sidi Nadji (Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported to the S. of Khanga Sidi Nadji (Khenchela). 
Swarms settled at the Douars Zaatit, Oned Onghat and Mongornou (Ber- 
rouaghia) and laid. 

Hopper bands reported at Cida, Smara and Matina (Ouled Djellal. Laying 
reported at the Douars Mezrenna and Ziana (Tablat). 

12 May 1933. — Swarms coming from the S. W. settled at the Douars 

Ouled Trif and Sidi Brahim (Bibans) and laid over 70 and 20 hectares. 
Hatching reported at the Douar M'cif (M'sila). 

A small swarm settled at 3 p. m. on the hills of Chelifi at Duperre, and laid. 
Large hopper bands reported in the region of M'chouneche (Aures). 
General hatching reported at M*doukal, Souk des Ouled Madja, Magra and 
Ain Tasalel (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported at M'doukal and vSouk des Ouled Nadja (Barika). 
Hatching reported in the region of Boudourkane (Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported in the regions of Seiar, Djellal and Boudourkane 
(Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported near Negrine (Tebessa). 

Hatching reported at the Oued Mekhabet, Oued Messad and on the Tajmout 
road (Laghouat). 

Small swarms reported in the mixed commune of Remchi. 

Hopper bands reported 5 km from Ouled Djellal. 

A small swarm settled at the Douar Beni Mileuk (Cherchel) over 2 hectares. 
Egg-la-ying over an estimated area of 15,000 hectares in the mixed commune 
of Saida. 

13 ]\fay 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Ain-Serafil 

and Dolfusville (the Djendel). Pairing and oviposition on 14 May. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Douar Djebel Lough (Djendel) 
and laid over 85 hectares. 

A swarm coming from the S. W. settled at the Douar Bouzina (Aures). 
Swarm settled at the Douars Beni Ghomeriane and El Aneb (30 km W* of 
ffiliana). 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Tafraotis (Saida). Departed 
14 May, flying towards the N. E. 

A moderately large swarm settled 12 km from Franchetti (Mascara). 
Swarms reported at Sainte-Monique and St. Cyprien (Attafs). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at 9 a. m. at Grand Guergour (4 kifl S. 
of Aumale) and laid. 

Hatching reported at the Douars Magra, An-Hadjer and Barika (Barika). 
Egg-laying reported at the Douar Tahanent (Ain-Touta). 

Hatching reported at Bordj Guenifita, Col des Sables and El-Adjeb (Laghouat). 
A small sw^arm settled in the Oued Messelmoun (Cherchel). 
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Hopper bands reported at Dakhla el Haotiita (50 km W. S. W. of Laghouat), 
travelling towards the N. E. 

14 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at the Douar 

Kessabia (M'sila) and laid over 100 hectares. 

Swarms coming from the S. settled at the Dottars Maalha and El-Isseri 
(Palestro) and laid. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled 2 km 500 m. N. of Aumale and 
laid. 

Hatching reported at Makmesa (50 km S. W. of Aflou). 

Hatching reported at the Douars M’donkal, Barika, Magra (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported at the Douar M'doukal (Barika), travelling towards 
the N. 

Hatching reported at Tmessort, Douar Kimmel (x^ures) of eggs laid from 
20 to 23 April. 

Hatching and hopper bands reported in the regions of Quidj a and Boudour- 
kane (Kenchela). 

Hatching reported at Bekhedache, Boutrekfine, Sidi Makloul and also at 
the shooting ground (Eaghouat). 

Hopper bands reported 4 kms N. W. of Ghardaia, travelling S. E. 

Hopper bands reported at Kef el Guernan and Dra Kernel (Ouled Djellal). 

Hatching reported at Kef Trab, Chaleb Merzoug and Mendi (Ouled Djallal). 

15 May 1933. — A somewhat large swarm settled at the Douars Zoug- 

gara and Tacheta (le Braz). 

Three swarms settled at 6 p. m. 6 km W. of Duperre. Pairing and some 
laying on 16 May. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Tighzert (Teniet-el-Haad) and laid over 50 
hectares. 

A small swarm settled at the Douar Medjadja (Cheliff) and afterwards flew 
towards the N. 

Three large swarms passed Warmer ^CheUff) flying towards the N. 

A small swarm coming from the W. (^Douar Medjadja and Chelifi) passed 
the Douar Maine (Tenes)- fl^dng towards the S. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at El-Marsa (Ten^s) over 10 hectares. 
Departed on 16 May. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Beizid (Seraou) and laid over 3 hectares. 

A swarm coming from the S. W. passed the Douar Heumis and Eromentin 
(Tdnes), flying towards the N. 

A swarm coming from the N. E. settled a.t midday 2 km E- of the Douar 
Taria, covering 200 hectares. 

A small swarm coming from the S. settled at 6 p. m. at the Douar Chaouachi 
(Cassaigne) over 22 hectares. 

A small swarm coming from the S. W. passed Renault at 6. p. m., filing 
towards .the N. E. 

A small swarm coming from the S. E. passed Zemmoral flying towards the 
N.N.W. 

A large swarm settled at the Douar Djoua (Oued-Marsa). 
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A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at the Dotiar Beni Ilmane (M’sila) 
and laid. 

A swarm coming from the S. W. passed Bou-Moussa (Tebessa) flying towards 
the K. E. 

General hatching reported from 15 to 21 May at Mn-Hadjar, Souk des 
Onled Nadja, Magra and Nebch Eddib (Barika). 

First hatching reported at the Douar Gosbate (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported from 15 to 21 Ma3^ at the Douar Berhoum (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported from 15 to 25 Ma\" in the region of Soukies Betita 
(Tebessa), travelling tow^ards the K. N. E. 

Egg-laying reported at Djebel Groum, Oued Soltan, Djebel Bouza, Djebel 
Lakhal, Draa Boumia (Ain-Touta). 

Hatching reported 15 and 16 May in the region of Sidi-Masmoudi (Aures). 

Hopper bands reported 15, 16 and 17 May at the Douars Oulach and Tadj- 
malet (Aures). 

Hopper bands reported in the region of Seiar (Khenchela). 

Hatching reported at El-Hmaia, Metlili, the Pigeons' Rock, Djebel Dakhla 
(Laghouat). 

Very sparse swarms reported at the Douars Krean and Oulad Riach 
(Remchi). 

Egg-la^dng spread over 650 hectares. 

Man}^ large swarms, reported throughout the first half of May in the annexed 
region of Djelfa, have laid densely over 6,500 hectares. 

Small swarms settled near Sakaniody (Arba) and laid. 

Hatching reported from 15 to 27 May at the Douar Beni-Ouassine (Marnia). 

Hatching reported from 15 to 25 May in the regions of Messaad, Zouar, 
Ain-el-Ibel, Timerkmert, Oued-Seddeur and Zenina (Djelfa). 

16 May 1933. — A swarm settled at Chanzy. Pairing and oviposition. 

A swarm coming from the S. passed Champlain (Berrouaghia) flying towards 
the N. 

Egg“la3dng reported at Chaibia (Cassaigne) over 20 hectares. 

A small swarm settled at Tundra. Pairing and oviposition, 

Earge swarms settled at the Douar Messoulane and at Titen Yahia (Telagh) 
and laid. 

A large swarm settled at the Douar Ycelna (Frenda), afterwards fl3dng towards 
the N. E. 

A small swarm coming from the W. flew over the Douar Beni Missel (Ne- 
dromah) and turned again towards the W. 

A swarm settled at the Douars Makda and Guerdjoun (Mascara) over 20 
hectares. 

A small swarm settled at Mezzaias (Bougie). 

Hatching reported at Bourgueroui near Djellal (Khenchela). 

Hopper bands reported from 16 to 20 May at Khanga Sidi.Hadji and also 
in the region of Djellal (Ei.enchela). 

Hopper bands reported in the region of M'choun^che (Aures), being the 
hatching of 27 April. 
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Hopper bands reported at Oued-el Bir near Bir el Attee (Tebessa), being 
the hatching of lo May, travelling towards the N. W. 

Hatching reported at the Bordj of Sidi-Maklouf (!haghoiiat) over i square 
km. 

Hopper bands reported at El-Attenf (lo km E. S. E. of Ghardaia). 

A small swarm settled at Djeheh Karouba (Ea Mina). 

A swarm extending over' 4 square km passed Bouguirat (Mostaganem), 
flying towards the N, W. 

17 May 1933* — Swarms settled at the Douars Ouled Ferguen and Ousera 

(Berrouaghia). Oviposition over the Douar Ousera. 

Hatching reported at the Douars Saida, Selmone and Ouitlene (M'sila). 
Swarms coming from the N. settled at the Douars Souflat (over 50 hectares) 
and Mihoud (laying over 20 hectares) in the commune of Ain-Bessem. 
A swarm coming from the N. N. E. settled at midday at the Douars Beizig 
and Rouabah (Sersou). 

Swarms settled at the Douars Bethaia, Beni Chaeb, Ouled Ghalia (Cheliii). 
Pairing. 

Swarms settled at the Douars Boukram (over 15 hectares), Guerrouma 
(over TO hectares), El-Isseris (over i hectare), in the commune of Pa¬ 
lest ro. 

A swarm settled at Maoussa (Mascara) over 20 hectares. 

A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at 6 p. m. 12 km E. of Berthdot 
and laid on 18 May over 30 hectares. 

Very large bands of hoppers of the 3rd and 4th stages reported between 
the oases of M'Rarer at Meggarine (Touggourt). 

A swarm settled at the mouth of the Oued Sidi Ahmed (Port Gueydon) 
and laid on 22 May. 

General hatching reported at the Douar Gosbate (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported from 17 to 19 May in the region of M'choun^che 
(Aures). 

Hatching reported at the Douars Tahamont and Djebel Groun (Arn-Touta). 
Hopper bands reported at the barrage of Rsar de Ghardaia, travdling to¬ 
wards the S. 

A swarm settled 500 km IST. V/‘. of Cape Ivi (Cassaigne). 

Swarms settled at the Douars Tacheta of Zouggara (les Bras) and laid, 
Eaying reported at the Douars Sidi-Rhelifa and Metenane (Ain-Bessem). 

18 May 1933. — Swarms settled on 18 and 19 May on the left bank of 

the Sebaou (the Marshal's Camp) and laid over a length of 6 km. 

A small swarm settled near T 4 nte and laid. 

A swarm settled near Teniet-el-Haad over 20 hectares. 

A large swarm, coming from the S. E. settled at the Douar Mettenane 
(Ain-Besseni). 

A swarm coming from the S. W. settled at i p. m. at the Douar Rouabah 
(Sersou) over lo hectares. Departed on 20 May, towards the 

N. E. ^ ^ ^ ' 

A small swarm settled at the Douar Sefioun (Telagh) and laid. 
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A large swarm settled at the Douar M'haniid (Telagh), covering 100 hec¬ 
tares. 

Large swarms corning from the S. W. settled in the evening at Chaibia 
and Ouillis (Cassaigne) and laid. 

- Hatching reported at the Douars Ait-R'zine and Boit-Hamza (Akbou). 

A swarm settled at the Douar Mallasefla (Palestro) over 2 hectares. 

Hatching reported at the Douar Mekarta (Maadid). 

Small swarms coming from the S. E. settled in the evening at the Douars 
Ouled Bougheddou and Aouisset (Tiaret). 

A very large swarm coming from the E. settled at the Douar Adjaletes 
(Aflou), laid, and flew towards the N. 

A swarm reported at Trumelet. 

A large swarm settled near Bougie. 

Hopper bands reported at the Djebel Saora and Bir Er Ogla, in the Re¬ 
gion of Ain-el-Hadjar (Barika), being the hatching of ii May. They 
were travelling towards E. N. E. 

Hatching reported at Sed Bounegueur and Djelfet Naceur (Barika) of 
eggs laid from 25 to 27 ikpril. 

Hopper bands reported from 18 to 23 May in the regions of Quidj a and 
Seiar (Khenchela), travelling towards the N. E. and N. W. 

Hatching reported at the Douar Tajmout (Aures). 

Hopper bands reported from 18 to 21 May at the Douars Oulach and 
Tadjmout (Aures), travelling towards the 

Egg-lajdng reported at Djebel Groun (Ain-Touta). 

Egg-laying reported at the Beni-Sliman (Tablat) over i hectare. 

19 May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douar Maadid (Maadid). 

Hopper bands reported 70 km N. E. of El-Golea. 

Egg-laying reported in Oued-Fodda over a length of 5 km (Cheliff). 

A small swarm settled at 4 p. m,.30 km E. of Tigzirt. 

A swarm coming from the S. E. settled 6 km from Berthelot over 30 hec¬ 
tares. Pairing. 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Tenira. 

A swarm coming from the S. W. settled near Ouillis (Cassaigne) and laid 
over 70 hectares. 

First hatching reported at the Douars. Bou-Thaleb and Hamma (Rhira) 
of eggs laid on 18 April. 

A swarm settled at the Douar Ouled Nehar Cheraga (Sebdou) and laid over 
4 hectares. 

Hatching reported at Djorf Baroud, Douar Tlalsa (Marnia). 

Hatching and hopper bands reported from 19 to 21 May at the Douar 
M'doukal (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported 70 km N. of El-Golea, travelling towards 
the E. 

Hopper bands reported at Oued Khafoura (24 km N. of Ouled-Djellel), 
travelling towards the H. E. 

. Hatching reported at Lograbia {35 km N. W, of Ouled-Djellal). 
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Hatching reported at the Douars Oulad sidi Brahitn, Oulad Siimane, Oulad 
Mohamed, M'barek and Roumana (Bou>Saada). 

Various small swarms settled from 19 to 21 May at the Douars Beni 
Kouffi, Bou-Nouh and Frikat (Dra-el-Misan). 

General hatching in the regions of Titen Yahia and Magenta (Telagh). 

20 May 1933* — General hatching reported at the Douars M'cif, Saida, 

Guled Addi, Selmane, Bou-Hamadou (M’sila). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Douar Siouf (Boghari). 

A swarm reported at Guyotville. 

A large swarm coming from the E. N. E. settled at Rezzaz (Blad-Touaria) 
and laid over 50 hectares. 

A swarm settled 5 from Sebdou and afterwards flew towards the 
N. W. 

A swarm settled on the hills of Cheliff at Ain-Tedeles and laid. 

Hatching reported near the Moroccan frontier (Mamia). 

A large swarm settled at the Douar Benismier, 4 km S. of Lamoriciere 
(Sebdou), covering i square km, and laid. 

First hatching reported at the Douar Beni-Oughlis (Soummam). 

A small swarm settled at Nazereg (Saida). 

Swarms reported at the Douars M'sala and Tifra (Soummam). 

General hatching from 20 to 25 May at the Douars Tagleit, Maadid and 
Mekerta (Maadid). 

Hopper bands reported at Seiar (Khenchela) travelling N. N. W. 

General hatching at the Douar Tahament (Ain-Touta). 

A large swarm settled at 3 p. m. to the N. of Eetourneux and laid over 
20 hectares. 

Earge hopper bands reported in the region of Biskra. 

Hopper bands reported in the regions of Messaad, Zaccar, Ain-el-Ibel, Ti- 
merkmert., Oued Seddeur and Zenina (Djelfa). 

Earge swarms settled at the Douars Tizara, Ziana, Tourtatsine and El 
Ouzana (Tablat), and laid. 

Earge hopper bands reported at the Douar Branis (Ain-Touta). 

21 May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douar El-Ksour (Ain- 

Touta). 

Hatching reported at the Douars Amalou, Chellata, Tamakra, Taznialt 
and Tigrine (Akbou). 

Various swarms coming from the S. settled at Letoumeux over 60 
hectares. 

Hatching reported at the Douar Gosbate (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported in the regions of Bedeau and Titen Yahia (Telagh). 

22 May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douar Taguedide (Aumale). 
Hatching reported at the Douars El-Main and Ouled Trif (Bibans). 

A swarm settled at Ain-Felian. 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Dombasle. 

Hatching reported on the outskirts of Barika and Maadid. 

Hatching reported at the Douars of Hadjeres and Selamates (Sidi-Aissa). 
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Egg-laying reported at tlie Donars M'zalla and Abrares (Sonmmam), in 
Oued Dass over 6 km. 

Moderately large swarms settled at Rivet (near Algiers) and laid. 

A small swarm settled 5 km S. S. E. of Descartes. 

Hatching and hopper bands reported from 22 to 31 May in the region of 
Berhoun (Barika). 

Hopper bands reported at Ain-el Hadjar (Barika). 

First hatching reported at the Douar Beni-Oughlis (Soummam). 

Hatching reported on 22 and 23 May at the Douar M’doukal (Barika). 
Small swarms passed the Douars Beni-Aissi and Iraten (Fort-National) 
flying towards the N. W. 

A swarm reported at the Douar Zenata and Oulas Alaa (Remchi). 

23 May 1933. — A small swarm settled near Mecheria. Departed on 

25 May, flying towards the S. 

Hatching reported near Thiers (Palestro). 

A large swarm settled at Bellecote and laid over 250 hectares. 

A swarm settled near Pelissier and laid. 

Egg-la3dng reported at the Douars of Oulad Yagoub Cheraga (Aflou). 
Hatching reported at the Douars Souflat, Mihoub, Ain-Hasem, Metenane 
(x\in-Bessem). 

Hatching reported at Rhelidj and Fedj Rih, Douar Barika (Barika) of eggs 
laid 27 April. 

Hatching reported at Small. Douar Bouzina (Aur^s). 

Hatching reported at the Douar Tablat (Tablat). 

24 May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douars Taicha (Aumale). 
Egg-laying reported in Oued Flidoun (Soummam) over 2 hectares. 

A large swarm settled in the Aichour Valley?- (Arba) and laid over 40 
hectares. 

Isolated adults reported near Sidi-Moussa. 

Swarms coming from the S settled at the Douars Tamellahat and Earjem 
(CheUfE) and laid over 30 hectares. 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled'at 10 a. m. at Seiar (Khenchela). 

It departed at 4 p. m. flying towards the N. N. E. 

Hopper bands reported in the region of Sdar (Khenchela) travelling towards 
the N. N. W. 

Hatching reported at Hassi Mestour, El-Medjena and Oued Seggueur (140 km 
N. N. W. of El-Golea), 

25 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the N. settled at Selmaya and 

M'siline (Boghari) and laid over ii hectares. 

Hatching reported at the Douar Ras-el-Aioun (Corneille). 

Three swarms settled at the Douar Lardjem (Chelifl) and laid. 

A swarm coming from the N. E. settled at the Douar Oussera (Chellala) 
and laid over 8 hectares. 

Hatching reported at the Douars Oussera, Serguine and Megane (Chellala) 
of eggs laid from 2 to 4 May. 

Swarms settled at the Douars Ouled Ghalia and Zaccar (Chdliff) and laid. 
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A swarm coming from the vS. W. settled near Lapasset (Cassaigne) cover¬ 
ing 6o hectares, and laid. 

Pink swarms coming from the S. settled at 3 p. m. at Negrine and Sou- 
klma (Tebessa). They departed at 10 a. m., flying towards the IST. 
Hatching reported up to 31 May in the N. of Ain-Touta. 

Hopper bands reported in the region of Khanga Sidi Nadji (Khenchela). 
Hopper bands reported in the region of Sidi-Masmoudi (Aures) tra%’'elling 
towards the N. 

Pink swarms reported from 25 to 30 May in the regions of Anaguid, N'goussa, 
Ouargla (Ouargla) flying towards the S. 

26 May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douars M'zita, Sidi-Brahim 

and El-Mehir (Bibans). 

Serious laying reported near Turenne. 

Swarms coming from the S. settled at the Douars ]\Ihamid, Mesnioth, 
Tirnifine, Oued Eltat, Aouzalel (Palikao), and laid. 

Egg-laying reported at Rovigo (near Algiers). 

Hatching reported at the Douars Ain-Hazem and Alihoub (Ain-Bessem). 
A small swarm settled on the right bank of the Chelif, at Pont-du-Cheliff, 
and laid. 

Hatching reported at the Douars Tourtatsine and Mezrenna Ain-Bessem 
(Tablat). 

A pink swarm coming from the S. settled at 10 a. m. at El-Amra (Khen¬ 
chela). It departed at 2 p. m., flying tow^ards the 
Hopper bands reported at Djebel Berga and Tabaalet, region of Ouldja 
(Khenchela), travelling towards the N. E. 

Hopper bands reported in the region of Djellel (Khenchela). 

General hatching at the Douar Bouzina (Aures). 

27 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. W. settled at ii a. m. 

at the Maison-Carree Botanic Station and laid on 29 May. 

Earge swarms passed Bordj-Menaiel and settled on the banks of the Oued 
Isser. 

Hatching reported at the Douar El Isseri (Palestro). 

Barge swarms settled at Ben-N'choud (Dellys) and laid in the Sebaou. 
A swarm settled at Mleta (Tigzirt). 

Various pink swarms coming from the S. settled between Seiar and El 
Amra (Khenchela), afterwards returning towards the S. 

Hopper bands reported in the region of El Amra ^Khenchela), travelling 
towards the N. 

A sw^arm settled on the hills of Oued Sebaou (Abbo) and laid. 

General hatching in the mixed commune of Mamia. 

Hatching reported at the Douars of El-Ouzana and Tourtatsine (Tablat). 

28 May 1933. — Hopper bands reported near Berrian (40 km N. of Ghardaia). 
A pink swarm reported at Fort Enllemand (160 km S. E. of Ouargla), 

flying towards the S. 

Slight hatching at Assameur and Sohane (Arba). 

Hatching reported from 28 to 31 May on the hills of Chelif (Duperre). 
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29 May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Dollars Bou-Saada, Oiilad 

Khaled, Oiilad Ameur Dehara, Oulad Ahmed, Oulad Sidi-Ziane (Bou- 
vSaada). 

A swarm settled at Issers and laid. 

A small swarm coming from the S. settled near Brenda and laid. 

Hatching reported at the Douar Mamora (Aumale). 

A swarm settled near Rebeval and laid. 

A swarm settled near Cape Matifou (near Algiers) and laid. 

Hatching reported at the Douar Metenane (Ain BCvSsem). 

Hatching reported at the Douars Sidt-Aissa, Oular Ali ben Daoud, Zemlane 
and Tafraout (Sidi Aissa). 

Hopper bands reported at Bedeau and Titen Yahia (Tflagh), these being 
the hatching of 7 May. 

General hatching in the mixed commune of Maadid. 

A pink swarm coming from the N. E. settled in-the evening at Guerrara 
(Ghardaia), leaving on 30 May and flying towards the S. W. 

Hatching reported in the Valley of the Tafna (Remchi). 

A small swarm reported at the Douar Akfadou (Upper-Sebaou). 

30 May 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douar Oued Berdi (Ain- 

Bessem). 

A pink swarm coming from the S. settled at 10 a. m. near Seiar (Khenchela). 

It left on I June, flying towards the N. 

A pink swarm coming from the S. settled at Ras Aicha (Elhenchela). 

A pink swarm coming from the S. S. E. settled at 5 p. m. at Boudoukhane 
(Khenchela). On i June it flew towards the N. 

Hatching reported in the hills of Cheliff (Kherba). 

31 May 1933. — Very large hopper bands converged from all directions 

towards the oasis of Eaghouat. 

A large pink swarm, coming from the S. settled at 2 p. ni. at Metlili (28 km 
S. of Ghardaia), leaving at 10 a. m. on i June and flying towards 
the N. 

A large pink swarm, coming from the N. settled in the evening at Daia ben 
Daoua (Ghardaia). It departed on the morning of i June, flying towards 
the S. 

Hatching reported at. the Douar Ouled Anteur (Boghari). 

Hatching reported at the Douar Aouzalel (Palikao). 

Hatching reported at the Douar Oued Oughat (Berrouaghia). 

Hatching reported at Oum Eatlet and Lelhoud (Boghari). 

Egg-lajdng reported at Noisy-les-Bains, Georges Clemenceau, Eugene Etienne, 
Hennaya, Mazagran (department of Oran). 

Eggda3ring reported at Seddouk and Zazmalt (department of Constantine)* 
Considerable hatching reported at the Douar Magra (Barika). 

Various pink swarms coming from the S. settled at Taghit, Zaouia, El Amra, 
Seiar, Tisslit, Guem and Abiod (Khenchela). 

A pink swarm coming from the S. settled at 4 p. m. at Tebourg Ahmed (Khen¬ 
chela), departing on June 2 at 8 a. m. in a westerly direction. 
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India: Plant Diseases in the Bombay Presidency (i). 

Panama Disease of bananas has broken out in a severe form in a plantation 
near Poona. The disease has spread to a few other localities, where suckers 
from diseased plants were planted. It is noteworthy, however, that only one 
variety of bananas (locally known as Son) is susceptible to this disease, while 
all the other varieties are reported to be resistant. Steps are being taken to 
localise infection, so that the disease may not spread over a wide area. 

The cause of the gummosis of citrus in the Bombay Presidency has been de¬ 
termined by Mr. S. F. Ashby, Imperial Mycological Institute, Tondon, as Phy- 
tophthora palmivora Butl. 

Leeina philippinensis Petr, was isolated from stems of sugarcane grown by 
the Belapur Company, Ttd., near Poona. The fungus was identified by Mr. 
S. F. Ashby. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1933 ( 2 ). 

Monthly Report FTo. 6, May, 1933. 

1. Nomadacris septemfasci at a. 

Winged swarms of this species continue to move about in various directions 
practically the whole of the colony being included in these movements. 

The flights are not of a definitely migrationary character but a general 
westerly drift is apparent, notwithstanding the fact that some easterly movements 
are also recorded. 

There may be some tendency for the swarms to leave the dry low veld for 
the higher ground. Large swarms have appeared in the humid zone close to 
the eastern border where no hoppers occurred. There appears to be a tendency 
for swarms to continue haunting certain localities in this zone flying around 
without any definite direction. The higher parts of the Melsetter district, 
including the Chipinga sub-district are thus affected. 

The flight of the swarms is generally low and characterised by much settling, 
the swarms tending to ‘ roll' along over the ground and not to fly high above it. 

Development of red pigment on the head and pronotum of the insects has 
been noted during the month, and at the end of the month there w^ere indications 
of the pink suffusion at at the base of the hindwings, although this had attained 
only a very small fraction of its full development. 

2 . L 0 c u s t a migr a toria misratorioides. 

There has been no record of this species in the colony during the month. 

Eggs have been laid by caged specimens from the first w^eek of the month, 
but no hatching has as yet taken place. 

(i) Communication from the official correspondent of IiKtitute, Hr. B, N, B. A., Ph. D., 

Plant Pathologist to the Government, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 

{3) Coniniunication fronx the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Biipert W. Jack, P. B. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Bhodesia. 
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3. F e e d i n g . 

Whereas the hoppers of both species confined their attention more or less 
to Gramineous crops, the winged swarms have attacked a wide variety of plants 
including tobacco but the type of feeding suggests that latterly the object has 
been moisture more than food. Tliis phase has followed a period of voracious 
feeding immediatel3" after the attainment of maturity. 

4. Parasites and Disea se. 

No disease has been discerned amongst the swarms, and parasites note! have 
been limited to one Dipterous larva (unidentified) and a number of instances of 
infestation with thread worm. 

5. Enemies. 

Apart from natives, who are collecting the locusts for consumption when¬ 
ever possible, enemies have not been much in evidence. 

6. Destruction of Hoppers. 

The campaign came to an end early in the month. 

7. Damage to Crops. 

Injury to European grown crops re|)orted has been limited to a comparatively 
few small patches of winter grain during the earlier part of the month. The grain 
in most cases was young and is growing again. 

T^ate KafSr millet is reported to have been destroyed by winged swarms in 
some areas. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa (Niger Colony). — A Decree of 25 Februar^^ 1933 
contains regulations regarding the methods of locust control in the Niger Colon}^ 
and provides for awards for their destruction. [Bulletin Mensiiel de I’Agence Eco- 
nomique de VAfrique Occidentale Frangaise, Paris, juin 1933, 14® annee, 150, 
p, 185). 

Germany (Prussia). — The Decree of 10 March 1933 for the protection of 
animals and plants forbids inter alia the killing, capture or chase of bats 
[Chiroptera) and, in general, of all species of birds. The following are however 
excluded from such protection:— crow's and rooks [Corvus irugilegus'L,., C. cornix 
L., C. corone L.), sparrows [Passer montanus If., P. domesticus L.) and certain 
birds of prey. [Amtliche Pftanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd. V, 
Nr. I, S. 11-26). 

Germany (Rhine Province). — By Decree of 18 November 1932, with a 
view to the control of Nectria coccinea var. sanguinella and Dothichiza populea 
on the Canadian poplar [Populus monilifera], similar measures to those adopted 
for the District of Munster [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. i, p. 10] have been pre¬ 
scribed in the District of Diisseldorf. [Amtliche PfianzenschutzbesHmmungen, Berlin, 
I. Juli 1933, Bd. V, Nr. i, S. 28). 
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Cirenaica. — The presence of the Bryotropha plehejella having been again 
ascertained on tomato plants, it is forbidden by Governmental Decree dated 
i6 June 1933 to export tomatoes from the Colony until further order. {Bollettino 
JJfftciale del Governo della Cirenaica, Bengasi, giugno 1933, anno XXII, n. 6, 
p. 388). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 23 June 1933 the communes of Monte- 
roduni and Isernia in the province of Campobasso have been declared infected 
with grape phylloxera. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 8 luglio 1933, 
anno 740, n. 157, p. 3031). 
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Agrilus viridis, Eccoptogaster intricatus, E. multisiriaius, Kyleborus saxeseni,. Bepi- 
dosaphes ulmi, Chionaspk salicis, Aspidiotus osiremformis, Rhdbdophaga salici- 
perda\. 
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\FaIco tinnunculus, a bird useful to agriculture]. 
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del Bekampfung des Rubennematoden (Heterodera Schachtii Schm.) auf deni 
Wege der Reizbeeinflussung. Archiv fur Pflanzenhau, Berlin i933, ^ 2. Heft,. 

S. 237-296, Abb. 2-3. Schrifttum, S. 296. 
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mologica Italiana, Genova, 1933, vol. LXV, n. 4, p. 100. 
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tiuia ') sp. BolleUino della R, Stadone di Patologia vegetale, Roma, 1933, anno XIII, 
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[With summary in English. Sclerotima sclerotiorum (?)]. 
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tosponna citiiperda a Camp. BolleUino della R, Stazione di Patologia vegetale, Roma, 
1933, anno XITI, n. ser., n. i, pp. 143-150, figg. 1-2. 

[With summary in English]. 

Ruggeri, G. Gommosi e intumescenze delLe foglie di arancio. BolleUino della 
R, Stazione di Patologia vegetale, Roma, 1933, anno XIII, n. ser., n. i, pp, 150- 

154. 1-2- 

[With summary in English. The cause of the affection is not yet known]. 

SaieX/ARD. La mouche de la betterave. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des sean¬ 
ces de VAcadimie d'Agricultme de Prance, Paris, 1933, tome XIX, n^ 20, p.737-738. 

\PegQ my ia hyoscyami ], 

Satterthwait, A. F. Larval instars and feeding of the black cutworm, Agrotis 
. ypsilon Rott. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, Vol. 46, 
No. 6, pp. 517-530, figs. 1-3. Literature cited, p. 530. 

Schneiter, Fritz. Das Biirstlm^rass als Unkraut der Ahnweiden. Fortschriite 
der Landwirtschafi, Berlin und Wien 1933, 8. Jahrg., Heft 6, S. 123-127, Abb. i. 

INardus stricta]. 
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SCHWAKZ, O. Die Zweigdtee des Oelbamnes, verursacht dutch HysterogrU’ 
phium oleae n, sp,, eitie bisher unbeachtet gebliebene Pflanzenkrankheit des ostli- 
chen Mittelmeergebietes. Phytopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1933, Bd. VI, Heft i, 

S, 103-110, Abb. I. I/iteratur, S. no. 

[Description of the new species in German]. 
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[Gnomonia veneta]. 

Sl^ElNER, G. Rhabditis lambdiensis, a nematode possibly acting as a disease 
agent in mushroom beds. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 
I 933 > Vol. 46, No. 5, pp. 427-435, figs. 1-4. 

[R. lambdiensis is considered to be a probable vector of Bacterium tolaasi]. 

STEEEWAAG, F. Bekampfung der Kirschfnichtfliege. Anzeiger fur Schddlings- 
kunde, Berlin 1933, IX. Jahrg., Heft 5, S. 61-65, i Abb. 

\Rhagoletis cerasi], 
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Tadxji,ingam, C., and VenkaIJanarayana, G. A handbook of some South 
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common weeds indigenous and introduced in South India. Madras, Government 
Press, 1932, VIII -f 356 pp., 133 pis. Bibliography, p. 329 

[Foreword by R* A n s t e a d ]. 

Thomsen, Mathias, und Wichmand, Hans. tJber die Giftrindenmethode und 
andere Bekampfungsmassnahmen gegen Hylobius abietis. Zeitschrift fiir Pfianzen- 
krankheiien (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1933, 43. Jahrg., 
Heft 4, S. 145-167, Abb. 1-4. 

Trochain, J. Une nouvelle maladie parasitaire du haricot de Eima a Cuba. 
Revus de Botanique Appliqude ei d'Agricxdture Tropicale, Paris, i 933 i ^ 3 ® ann^, 
Bulletin n® 141, p. 364-367. Bibliographie sommaire, p, 367. 

[Elsinoe canavaliae on Phaseolus lunaius'], 

VOGEINO, P, Sopra un depeiimento dell^Araucaria imbricata. La Difesa delk 
Piante contro le Malatiie ed i Parassiti - BoUetiino del Laboratorio Sperimentale {Regio 
Osservatorio Regionale) di Fttopaiologia, Torino, i933» anno lo® pCXVni del BoHet- 
tino), n: 3, pp. 37-39, figg. 1-2. 

[The cause of the leaf disease of A. imbricata is, it appears, Didymella araucariae 
n, sp. A Batin diagnosis is appended]. 

VON Hopfegarten, Eknst-BDeinrich. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Stockfaule 
{Trametes radiciperda). Phytopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin I 933 > 

S. 1-48, Abb. 7-7. Biteraturverzeichnis^ S. 46-4S. 
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Siedler, Obst-und Gerniisebauer, Baumscbulenbesitzer, Warmhauszucliter uiid ver- 
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Brebm Verlag, 1932, 194 S., 88 Abb. 
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(i) horticultural plants in general; (2) fruit yielding plants; (3) vegetables ; 
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in alphabetical order of their common names in German. 

These are follov^'ed by a description of the pests arranged in s3’-stematic order 
with notes on their life history, damage and methods of control, and an alphabetical 
list of insecticides. 

The illustrations in the text, drawn by Fr. S c h m i d t - J u n c k and in part 
by the author contribute to the interest and practical value of the book]. 
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krankheit des Hopfens. Prahtische Blatter fiir Pfianzenbau und Pflamenschutz, Frei¬ 
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[Pseudoperonospora humuli]. 
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NOTES 

VUIth International Ornithological Congress. — This Congress is to be held at 
Oxford in July 1934, under the presidency of Dr. E. Stresemann, of Berlin. 


Prof. AliESSANDRO Brizi, Scgreiario generate deWlsiiiuio, Birettore responsdbiU. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS' 

Algeria: Amphiestris haetica (i). 

Numerous adult specimens of Amphiestris haetica, Ramb. have been reported 
'in the course of June 1933 among the crops in the communes of Dra-el-Mizan, 
Tizi-Reniff and Palestro. 

Algeria; The Moroccan Locust {Dociostaurus maroccanus) (2). 

Adult specimens have been reported in the course of June 1933 in the douars 
Aiourn-el-Beranis, Hussasnas Cheraga and Hounet (vSaida), as well as in the 
douar Gosbate (Barika). 

Angola: Movements of the Red Locust {Nomadacris septemfasciata) and 

Tropical Migratory Locust {Locusta migratoria migratorioides) (3). 

In 1932 locusts have been reported for the first time on 12 March in the 
frontier district of Cuando, district of Bienearthefrontier of Northern Rhodesia. 
Large swarms of Nomadacris septemfasciata and of Locusta migratoria migra¬ 
torioides began to pass over this region about the middle of February, mainly 
by the station of Sede between the rivers Lomba and Cuando; nothing is 
known of their origin and after their appearance flight seemed to take all 
directions. 

On 4 April the first swarms made their appearance at Lntango (Sa da Ban- 
deira) and at Jau, district of Huila. On 8 April a swarm of 2 km in length 
settled at Mulola do Ontite, between Humpata and Chibia, district of Huila, 
then taking flight towards the North. The damage done w’as very considerable 
and the plague was combatted by means of flame-throwers, using petrol as the 
fuel. A swarm covering 10 square kilometres made its appearance on 26 April 
at^ Tampa and Brusco, district of Mossamedes and flew towards Serra da Chela. 

* Under this and the next heading the coimtries ar^ arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Economiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Economiques) 

to the International Institute of Agriculture. . , 

(3) Communication from the Director of the I#aboratory of Plant Pathology, X,uanda, Angola, 
transmitted to the International Institute of Agriculttire by the Direction General of Agricultural 
Services, Mhi^^^try of Agriculture, Efebon, Portugal. 

Mpn, 9 tfygU 
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On 20 and 30 of April the circumscription of Quilengues, district of. Bengiiela 
experienced two large invasions which destroyed nearly all the crops. Nothing 
is known as to the origin of these two swarms or the direction taken by them. 

At the beginning of May an invasion took place at Lola and at Camecuio, 
district of Mossamedes and has occasioned very considerable damage. Flame¬ 
throwers were employed. 

No communication was received during the month of June by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Services in relation to the movements of locusts in the 
Colony. 

On 3 July a swarm passed over Duque de Bragan^a, district of Malange, 
flying East and West. On 17 July another swarm passed following the 
same direction. On 24 July there was observed on the Agricultural Station 
of Bie (18 km north of Silva Porto, district of Die) a dense swarm flying from 
the East to the West. As a control measure tar was employed with satisfactory 
results. During the month on several occasions various swarms settled at Quibala, 
district of Quanza-Sul. Nothing is known as to the origin of the swarms or 
the direction taken by them. Serious damage has been done to crops. 

In Portugalia, headquarters of the frontier district of Chibato, near the Bel¬ 
gian Congo on 7 September at ii a. m. a swarm of Nomadacris passed over, 
flying in the direction N. E. to S. W. 

On 9 October a swarm of very great density was noted above the civil 
station of Camenongue (Vila Luzo) flying towards the N. E. On 10 October 
during two hours there passed over Vila de Serpa Pinto, circumscription of Me- 
nongue, a very large swarm flying N. E. to B. W. On 12 October, for six con¬ 
secutive hours, another large swarm passed over the same locality flying towards 
the N, 

On 2 November there passed over the civil station of Jau and Vila de 
Chibia, district of Huila two very large swarms coming from the S, and flying N, 
It is conjectured that these locusts were the outcome of the last oviposition 
effected in the mountain chain of Chela. At Quibala, district of Quanza-Sul, 
the passage of destructive large swarms was continuously reported; the result 
w’as great discouragement among the cultivators who saw their crops constantly 
threatened. On 17 November two swarms passed over the civil post of Jau, 
district of Huila, coming from the S. ; one of these took a south-easterly direction 
devouring en route large quantities of maize; the other went towards the 
N. On 28 November another swarm again passed by Jau; it caused considerable 
damage. On 4 November another swarm of Nomadacris flying from East to 
West passed over Vila Arriaga. This swarm which came from the Huila district 
took three hours to pass, it again moved towards the district referred to. In 
the district of Mossamedes hopper bands made their appearance. The region ^ 
of Chela, district of Mossamedes, was invaded on 26 November by a swarm which 
destro3’’ed all the native grown crops recently sown. On 22 November the region 
of Malange was devastated and the locusts settled in the valley of Cassange 
destro5nng the crops and were believed to have laid there. 

During December no information was received as to the movements of 
locusts. 
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Australia: Success in Control of Bunchy Top Disease of Bananas in New 

South Wales (i). 

Production of bananas in New South Wales in 1913 amounted to 31,047 
bushels, and slight annual increases in production were recorded up to 1917. 
Rapid expansion of the industry occurred during the years 1918-1922 and peak 
production of 650,300 bushels was reached in 1922. At this time 4,570 acres 
were in bearing and 898 acres were not yet bearing. As a result of rapid spread 
of the Bunch}^ Top disease, the industr}^ then declined rapidly, and in 1923 only 
91,144 bushels were produced ; 1,002 acres were then in bearing and 302 acres 
carried young plants. 

Bunchy Top was known to have existed in New South Wales prior to 1913, 
but its nature was unknown until the investigation of 1924-25 demonstrated that 
it was caused by a virus. 

A series of regulatory measures was drawm up by the New South Wales Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in 1927 by virtue of the powers contained in the N. S. W, 
Plant Disease Act (1924). Quarantine areas w’ere declared, eradication of diseased 
plants was enforced and movement of suckers was allowed only under permit 
after certification for freedom from diseases and pests. 

The industry is now rehabilitated, production figures graduall}’ improved 
during the years 1927-1930 and rapid development has occurred since that time. 
The lates official figures available are those for the 12 months ending June, 1932, 
when 515,140 bushels w^ere produced, 4,733 acres were then in bearing and 2,394 
acres carried young plants. 

Eritrea: Locusts (2). 

There were reported at the beginning of July 1933, between the Case and 
the Setit, and especially near Ducambia, swarms of locusts of a species not yet 
identified, coming from Abyssinia, and flying towards Barentu. 

There is no special report from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

United States of America: Disappearance of Zostera'marina along the 

Atlantic Coast of North America (3). 

The widespread destruction of Zostera marina, the common ' eel grass ^ 
along much of the Atlantic Coast of North America constitutes one of the out¬ 
standing biological phenomena of the past year. As recorded by field obsen^ers 
this plant which, until recent years, was^ abundant in shallow salt water from 

(1) Coitttnunicatiori from the oflBlcial correspondent of the Institute, Mr. II. J. Noble, Ph. D., M. Sc., 
B, Sc. Agr,, Biologist, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 

(2) Communication Iron the Government of Kritrea, transmitted to the International Institute 
of Agriculture, by the Italian Ministry of the Colonies {Bureau of Enquiry and Propaganda). 

(3) Communication from the ofdcml correspondent of the Institute, Dr. NeilE. Steveks, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, X%ited States Department of,Agri¬ 
culture, Washington; 
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North Carolina to Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's Island has almost completely 
disappeared throughout a large part of its range. 

Systematic field observations have been made chiefly by investigators of 
the Biological Survey of the United States and the Biological Board of Canada 
because Z. marina constitutes under normal conditions more than 80 per cent 
of the winter food of sea brant, an important game bird. Zostera is to a less 
extent also the winter food of other important game birds.' Some additional 
notes are being made by other biologists interested in marine problems. 

All observers agree that great areas extending all the way from Beaufort, 
North Carolina, to Nova Scotia, in which Zostera was abundant during earlier 
years, were almost denuded the summer of 1932. In many of these areas, but by 
no means all, there was a marked diminution in 1931, and there was some evidence 
of local decline as early as 1930. Throughout this affected area, from Beaufort, 
North Carolina, to the Gulf of St. Tawrence, there are localities such as estuaries 
and the mouths of some of the rivers, in which the sea water is markedly diluted 
by fresh water, where there still exist dense stands of apparently normal and 
healthy eel grass. Upper Chesapeake Bay, south of Baltimore and Annapolis, 
is an example. All reports indicate a normal healthy condition of eel grass 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A survey by Mr, Clarence Cottam in the early spring of 1933 disclosed 
areas where Z, marina had died out almost completely but which now showed 
a good stand of seedlings, with practically no mature plants. Great Bay and 
Grassy Bay, New Jersey, are examples of this. Some of the places he found 
showed new growths of 5 to 25 seedlings to the square yard. Along the coastal 
area of Pamlico Sound, particularly near the mouths of the rivers, the eel grass 
showed a decided improvement over conditions there in December, 1932. 

A stiU more recent survey (June, 1933) of some of these areas, however, 
by Mr. Cottam indicates that the adverse factors are still operative as certain of 
the areas in which the stand appeared to be improving in early spring are again 
almost denuded of plants. 

Great interest is added to this whole problem by the fact that an apparently 
similar condition has been observed in Europe along the Atlantic Coast of Prance 
and the Netherlands (1932). The French authors report the presence of numerous 
rod shaped bacteria in the leaves and rhizomes of affected plants. Various organ¬ 
isms have also been isolated by American investigators, but as yet no „ one organ¬ 
ism appears to dominate and no evidence has been obtained of any parasitism. 

Morocco (French Zone): The Desert Locust {Schistocerca gregaria) U). 

I May 1933.—A swarm coming from the W. settled at Kashbah Bougr- 
iben 15 km vS. W. of Berkane. 

A swarm settled at Ain-Oulad Idessaoud (region of Oudjda) and laid. It 
departed on 3 May, separating into three swarms which flew towards 
Bebdou, El-Aioun and Berguent. 

' {i) Coiilim^mcation from the Government General of i^lgeria (Direction des Services Economiques) 

to the International Institute of Agriculture.- ' ' ^ 
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Hatching reported at M’Daotier Zireg and Dat Haddouch (region of Taza) 
of eggs laid on 8 and 9 April. 

A swarm coming, from the S. settled at Ain-Taghellahel (region of Oudjda) 
and laid over 30 hectares. It departed on 3 May towards the N. and 
settled at Mehenniz. 

2 May 1933. — A swarm settled near Sidi-Moussa (region of Oudjda) 

and laid. 

A swarm settled at Djebel Darf (region of Oudjda). 

A yellow swarm, coming from the N. (Spanish Morocco), settled near Sakka 
(region of Taza). 

3 May 1933. — A swarm settled near Kasbah Bougricha, between Berkane 

and Melilla. 

4 May 1933. — A swarm settled 4 km N. of Kasbah Bougricha and laid. 

A swarm settled on the banks of the Moulou^^a, near Mechral and IMeilah. 
Hatching reported at Defira, on the banks of the Oued Gueddal, at Batma 
el Djamaa and at Guerbour el Youd (S. E. of El-Aioun). 

Hatching reported in the plain of Angad (Controle of Berkane). 

A yellow swarm of 3 X 4 km coming from the E. settled at Betteina, near 
Guercif. 

Abundant hatching from 4 to ii May throughout the, bureau, of Sakka„ 
notably at Nekhila, Oussa and Oulad Hannaoui. 

6 May 1933. — Eaying reported over. 150 hectares W. of Djebel Darf. 

Hatching reported at Sidi Ali Moussa, Oued El Assas and at Tanebdourt 
(Annexe of El-Aioun). 

Laying reported at Tamsaunt (Controle of Guercif) over 60 hectares. 

7 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. E. settled at El-Oumal (W, 

of Taza) and afterwards ilew towards the S. 

A swarm coming from the S. S. W. settled at El-Oumal (W. of Taza). 

8 May 1933. — A swarm settled S. of El-Aioun, covering 900 hectares. 

9 May 1933. — A yellow swarm settled at 5 p. m. at El-Ordjaune (N. W. 

of Outat el Hadj). 

Dense laying (23 herds) reported from 9 to ii May in the region of Taza. 
A yellow swarm coming from the E. settled at Sahab Touil (N. W. of Taza) 
and afterwards flew towards the S. 

10 May 1933. — Hatching reported at Thaat Hamar and Tafrout (Annexe 

of El-Aioun). 

General hatching in the region of Oudjda over 930 hectares. 

Swarms from the N. and N. W. settled on 10 and ii May at the W. of Taza, 

11 May 1933.—Hatching reported from ii to 18 May at Hassi, AIn« 

Kikeb and Bou-Kabane (region of Mesguittem). 

Hopper bands reported from ii to 18 May in the region of Sakka. 

12 May 1933. — A yellow swarm 8x2 km, coming from the S. E., 

settled at Bab Guerraoua (region of Fez) and afterwards flew towards 
the N, E. , 

A yellow swarm 3X2 km passed Card Khiat (region of Fez) going towards 
the N. W. ' ^ 


♦ Mon. 9 Ingl. 
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Egg-laying reported near the track from Debdou to Berguent over i 
hectare. . 

Hatching reported S. E. of Bjebel Harraza (over 20 hectares) to Oued Isly 
(over 10 hectares), to Djebel M'gheris (over 100 hectares), and to the 
Azencot farm (over 300 hectares), in the region of Oudjda. 

A swarm, coming from the region of Taze, passed Ain-Mediouna and settled 
on 13 May at Beni-Oulid (region of Fez). 

Various swarms, not very dense, coming from the S. W, settled on 12 and 
13 May at El-Hadjeb (region of Meknes). 

13 May 1933. — Hatching reported at Tamsaiint over 60 hectares, and 

Fedhge M’Soum over 200 hectares (region of Guercif). 

Swarms coming from Ghiatta settled near Sahab Touil, Ouled Abdel-Krim^ 
Ouled el Aroussi and Ouled vSoltane (region of Fez). 

14 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. settled S. of Meknes and 

laid over i hectare. 

15 May 1933. — A swarm coming from the E. settled near the road 

from Fez to Meknes. 

A yellow swarm of 3 X 2 km, coming from the S, W. settled at DjebeF 
Said (S. of El-Aioun). 

Egg-la^nng reported over i hectare near Gara Soltana (W. of Berguent). 
Hatching reported at Mafen Bidi Tahar over 25 hectares, S. W. of Djebel Said 
over 80 hectares, and at Oued Metron over 30 hectares (region of Metroh). 
A yellow swarm, coming from the N. (Spanish Zone) settled at the Douar 
El-Hadjat (50 km K. W. of Taza) and afterw^ards flew towards the W. 
A swarm coming from Bab Guerraoua settled at the Ouled Aliane (region 
of Fez). 

16 May 1933 -— Egg-laying reported at Chabet Kaddoun (W. of Berguent) 

over I hectare. 

Hatching reported W. of the coast S65 (region of Oudjda) over 150 hectares. 

17 May 1933* — vSwarms of slight density settled on the environs of 
Sefrou (region of Fez). 

Hatching reported 7 points K. of Oudjda. 

Hopper bands coming from the N. W. reported on the Taza road, between 
12 and 30 km from Taza. 

18 May 1933* — Hopper bands of 3 x 0,600 km, coming from Zereg, 

reported at Mestigmeur (region of Oudjda) going towards the E. 

A hopper band of 5 x i km coming from Oued el Guedda and Oued el 
Assla reported at Sidi-Ali-Moussa. 

Hatching reported at Nkehila (control of Guercif) over 100 hectares. 

A swarm coming from the S. E. settled N, of Moulay Ain-Djenane (region 
of Fez). 

, ig May 1933* — Considerable hatching reported in the Haddyines 
. ^ (region, of Oudjda) over 550 hectares. 

I,arge hopper bands reported towards Oued Messiine and between Mestig- 
; , meur and Sidi Yakoub (region of Oudjda). 

20" May 1933,* — Hatching reported 15 km S, W. of Berkane. 
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22 May 1933 - — Hatching reported S, of Bou-Ivadjeraf (region of Taza), 
of eggs laid on 9 May. 

New hatching reported at Guerrouaon and at Sidi-Brahim (region of 
Taza). 

Many yellow swarms observed circling between Tazzougert and Atchar 
on one side and Kerrando and Guarrouna on the other (Algerian-Morocco 
confines). 

Hatching reported W. of Sidi-Moussa (region of Oudjda). 

Hopper bands reported coming from Sidi-Mimoun and Cherga (region of 
Oudjd) towards the S. W. 

24 May 1933. — Laying reported at Bled el Hammam (E. of Mekn^) 
over 25 hectares. 

Hatching reported at Oued-Bou-Redim and W. and S. W. of El-J^iotm 
(region of Oudjda). 

Hopper bands reported towards Rich, Hammam, Batna, Djemaa and Djorf 
el Yandi (region of Oudjda). 

Hatching reported at Hamra, Djebel Haraza and at Djorf and Baroud 
(near Oudjda) over 90 hectares. 

Considerable hatching from 24 to 28 May in the environs of Taza. 

Large hopper bands coming from Sakka and travelling towards Guercif. 
26 May 1933. — I^aying reported at Ait Sebaa and Ait Seghrouchen 
(near Sefrou) over 50 hectares. 

Egg-laying reported in the environs of El-Hadjeb (region of Mekn^s) over 

49 hectares. 

Egg-la3dng reported at Ait Sebaa and Ait Segrouchen (region of Eez) over 

50 hectares. 

28 May 1933. — Hatching reported at Djebel Said (Annexe of El- 
Aioun), over 20 hectares, of eggs laid on i May, 

Hatching reported at Taghellaleb (El-Aioun) over 50 hectares. 

31 May 1933. — Many hopper bands came over the Moulouj’^a, between 
Moulay el Bacha and Mechra Sfa, invaded Beni Mahou, and descended 
the Moulouya in a N, E. direction (region of Oudjda). 

I, June 1933. — Large hopper bands, coming from the S., reported 
from the Moulouya to the Algerian frontier in the limit of Berkane, 
travelling N. 

2 June 1933. — Large hopper bands reported at El-Ghassen (region 

of Oudjda). 

3 June 1933. — Hatching reported at El-Hammam (region of Mekn^s) 

from eggs dating from 15-20 May. 

6 June 1933, — Hatching reported at Sahab Touil and Ben Guerraoua 

(region of Eez). . 

7 June 1933. — Hatching reported at Chabet Kaddour and Gara Soltana 

(region of Berguent), from eggs dating from 15 May. 

12 June 1933, — Hatching reported at Sidi-ali-ben-Brahim (N. of Fez), 
over an area of 3-4 hectares and near Sefrou ^(in Ait Seghrouchen) over 
an area of 600 hectares. 
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13 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the N. W., settled partly 

at Tangerfi (region of Oudjda) and partly flew on vS. E. 

14 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the W., settled at Mestigmeur 

(region of Oudjda) and left flying E. 

15 June 1933. — Hopper bands continued to advance over El Ghassem 

(region of Oudjda). 

Hatching reported at Sebaa Aloun and Hadj Kaddour (region of 
Meknes). 

16 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the N., settled at Ti- 

niezrai (circle of Missour-Taza). 

A pink swarm, coming from the N., settled at Bou-Rached (circle of Mis- 
sour-Taza), left fl^dng vS. 

17 June 1933. — Pink swarms, coming from the N. and N. E., reported 

on June 18-19 at Alehiriz, at Tahzalet and over El-Aioun (region of 
Oudjda). 

18 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the N. W., settled at 

Tsiouant (region of Taza). 

Hatching reported at Gouiret el Fellas ,at Rasfett and Rabali (region 
of Oudjda). 

23 June 1933. — An inconsiderable pink swarm, coming from the N., 

settled at Outat el Hadj (region of Taza) following the course of the Oued 
Moulou^^a. 

24 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the N. E., settled at Ain- 

Abbou (region of Taza). 

A pink swarm, coming from the N., settled at Bou-Rached (region of Taza) 
and left, flying S. 

A pink swarm, covering an area of 15 X 4 kilometres, coming from the S. W., 
settled at Gourrama, flying N. W. 

25 June 1933. — A pink swarm, covering an area of 5 X 5 kilometres, 

coming from the N. W., settled at Reggou (region of Taza). 

26 June 1933. — A pink swarm, covering an area of 18 X 4 kilometres, 

coming from the E., settled near Gourrama. 

27 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the N. W., settled at Sahab 

el Rhar (region of Oudjda), flying S. 

A lar^e pink swarm, coming from the N., settled at Guefat (region of 
Oudjda). 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at Oglat Cedra (region of Oudjda), 
flying N. 

28 June 1933. — A pink swarm, covering an area of 4 X 2 kilometres, 

coming from the N., settled at Mssour (region of Taza), flying vS. 

A pink swarm, covering an area of 5 X 2 kilometres, settled near Ksar es 
Souk. 

29 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the N., settled at Berguent 

(region of Oudjda). 

30 June 1933. —A pink swarm, coming from the E., settled at Dax Card 

Madbioh (Haut M’Soum, region of Taza). Left on i July, fl3dng W, 
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Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1933 (i). 

Monthly Report No. 7, June, 1933. 

1. L 0 c it s t a mi^ratoria migraiorioides. 

No reports or specimens of the European Migratory locust have been received 
during the month. 

Eggs laid in confinement and kept under natural conditions have not yet 
hatched. 

2. Nomadacris septemfasciata. 

Swarms of the Redwing locust are still in evidence in various parts of the 
colony. Their movements are not of a definitely migratory character but there 
is evidence of a westerly drift due apparently to the prevailing winds. 

On the i6th an exceptionally large swarm is reported to have passed over 
part of the Lomagundi district in a N. N. W. direction. Apparently this swarm 
was filing very high, during a portion of the day, but no exact particulars could 
be secured. 

No reports of serious damage to winter crops have been received and from' 
direct observations the locusts do not seem to be feeding voraciously at present. 

Individual fliers of this species have been observed in various localities ap» 
parently left behind by swarms. 

The development of red coloration continues generally, although an excep¬ 
tional individual is occasionally to be met with still retaining much of the colo¬ 
ration of the newly matured individuals. The pink suffusion at the base of the 
hindwing is now unmistakably developing in many smarms although still far 
short of full development. 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa (Ivory Coast). — A Decree of 7 April 1935 estab^ 
lishes the measures to be taken to protect from the coffee-berry borer [Stephana- 
dores hampei] the circles which are still immune from this insect. [Bulletin 
Mensuel de rAgence Economique de VAfrique Occidentale Frangaise, Paris, jnin. 
1933, 14" annee, nP 150, p. 185). 

Germany (2). — By Decree of ii June 1933 based on the Decrees of 3 ; 
November 1931 and of 20 April 1933 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 2, pp. 24-25,. 
and 1933, No. 6, pp. 127-128] the measures intended to prevent the introduction, 
of San Jose scale [Aspidioius perniciosus] have been extended to consignments^ 
from Rumania, 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F.E.S.> 
Chief ]^ntomologist. Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

(2) Communication from the Biologische Reichsanstalt fhr I^and-und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin— 
Dahlem, official correspondent of tlie Institute. 
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The Decree enacts in addition that living plants and the green parts of living 
plants, fresh fruits and their residues coming from Bulgaria, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia cannot be imported except through the Customs 
Offices, a list of which is appended to the present Decree, and on condition that 
an inspection made at the time of entrance, at the expense of the part^^ interested, 
has not revealed the presence or the suspected presence of San Jose scale. 

In all the States of the Reich provisions have been adopted prohibiting 
keeping the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlmeata] in the living state; these 
measures are similar to those published in Prussia [see this Btdleim, 1933, No, i, 
p, lol. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd. V, Nr. i, 

S. 5-6). 

Germany (Anhalt). — By Decree of 18 April 1933, new regulations relating 
to the campaign against potato wart disease [Synohytrium endobioticum] have 
been adopted. 

Crops and stocks of potatoes will be subject to inspection by the police 
and by the Plant Protection Service. 

Every fresh appearance of the disease, ascertained or suspected, must be 
notified within 24 hours to the police who will forward the notification to the 
Central Bureau of the Plant Protection Service. This Bureau will report every 
new" appearance to the ' Biologische Reichsanstalt' of Berlin-Dahlem. 

On fields recognised as infected the remains of potato crops must be collected 
and carefully destro3^ed by fire or by burying. 

It is forbidden to replant potatoes dug on such fields. 

It is also forbidden to take them away from the farm where they were dug 
and they may only be used when boiled or baked. 

The parings of these potatoes must be collected and burnt or given to the 
cattle after having been cooked. All transportation of potatoes coming from 
infected land should be avoided as far as possible. 

On farms known to be infected by potato wart disease it is prohibited to 
grow any varieties of potatoes except those which have been declared abso¬ 
lutely immune by the German Service of Plant Protection. Infected farms are 
forbidden to sell or give away stable manure or liquid manure. 

Tubers of resistant varieties, dug on infected ground, may be replanted on 
infected soil belonging to the same farm or in the proximity of their original soil. 

Cellars and other localities where potatoes infected by wart disease have 
been stored must be well cleaned and disinfected -with quick lime. 

In communes where the potato wart disease has been ascertained to exist, 
it is forbidden to cultivate other varieties of potatoes not recognised as immune 
to this disease. 

This regulation will be applied to fields not exceeding ^ hectare the year 
following the ascertaining of the potato wart disease ; after two years to fields 
of hectares and after 3 years to fields exceeding 10 hectares. 

Further* all the agricultural and horticultural enterprises of the country 
, must gradually substitute varieties liable to disease by resistant varieties. This 
,substitution must be completed in 1937. 
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Modifications of these regulations are permissible until further notice, for 
the special culture of ver^’^ precocious varieties. 

All those occupied with the sale or exchange of potatoes are obliged to 
declare the name of the variet}’^ and its degree of resistance to potato wart 
disease. 

The local police authorities may declare limited regions to be ' zone^ in danger 
of contamination ' and may apply the above quoted regulations. {Amtliche 
Pflanzenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd, V, Nr. i, S. 6-8). 

Germany (Brandenburg j. — By Police Ordinance of 30 May 1933, relat¬ 
ing to the campaign against the Pine Moth {Panolis flammea) the measures 
are made known that are to be taken for protecting human beings and animals 
against the dangers that may result from the use of the sprayers. Inter alia, 
it is forbidden during a period to be fixed by the official journal, to enter the 
lands subjected to the treatment, to gather berries, mushrooms, or grass on 
these lands, or to drive either cattle or bees on to such lands. [Amtliche Pflan- 
zenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd. V, Nr. i, S. 26-27). 

Germany (Bremen). — By Police Ordinance of 29 April 1933 the campaign 
of control of voles has been rendered obligator}’. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestim- 
mimgen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd. V, Nr. i, S. 9). 

Germany (Hanover). — B}^ notification of the Delegation of the Stade 
circle, dated 29 May 1933, cherries intended for export to England must be free 
from cherry fruit-fly [Rhagoletis cerasi] and furnished with a number for checking 
purposes. [Nachrichtenhlatt fur den Deuischen Pflanzenschutzdiensi, Berlin, Juli 
1933. 13 - Jahr., Nr. 7, S. 55). 

By Police Ordinance of 19 June 1933, the use of lead arsenate is 
forbidden in orchards in the district of Stade, as from 25 June 1933. Receptacles, 
wliich have contained lead arsenate products must be got rid of in such a 
way as to exclude all possibility of contact with human beings or animals. 
[Amtliche PflanzenschutzbesUmmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd. V, Nr. i, S. 27-28). 

Germany (Upper Silesia). — By Police Ordinance of 23 March 1933 new 
regulations relating to control of potato wart disease [SynchytriuM endobioticum] 
have been issued for the district of Oppeln. A distinction is made between 
infected and threatened regions. The measures to be applied in infected regions 
may be, on special Decree, extended to the regions threatened with infection. 
[NachricUenUatt fur den Deuischen Pflanzenschiitzdienst, Berlin, Juli 1933, 13. 
Jahrg., Nr. 7, S. 54 “ 55 )* 


Germany (Thuringia). — By the Police Ordinances of 14 and 15 March 
1933 control of the Apple Tittle Ermine Moth [Hyponomeuta malinellus) has been 
rendered obligatory in the district of Camburg. Control must be extended to 
hedges and shrubs infested by this insect and in the neighbourhood of the fruit 
trees. 
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In certain communes, expressly indicated, all the fruit trees must be treated 
for prevention of the pest. With this object an application is recommended 
before the opening of the flower buds of carbolineum at 8 to 10 per cent., and 
after flowering, of lead arsenate at 0.4 per cent. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutz- 
bestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd. V, Nr. i, S. 30-31). 

Western Australia. — By Proclamation of ii May, 1933 the Proclamation 
published in the Government Gazette on i May, 1931 prohibiting the bringing into 
the State of seeds of Phaseohis vulgaris, PJi. lunatus and Ph. coccineus, has been 
rewked. [Government Gazette of Western A^tstralia, Perth, May 19, 1933, No. 24, 
p- 736). 

Belgium (i). — By Ministerial Decree of 14 July 1933 the import into 
Belgium of peaches, including nectarines, and of fresh apricots of whatever origin 
or shipment, is authorised onl}^ if it appears from the examination conducted by the 
Belgium Special Plant Disease Service, carried out at the expense of the importers, 
that the shipments are free from 'worm'. By 'worm' should be understood the 
larva of fruit flies belonging to the family of the Trypetidae, as well as the larva 
of Anarsia lineatella, Cydia molesta and Conotrachelus nenuphar> 

It will be possible to consign the j^arcels only through the Customs Offices of 
Antw^erp (offices 2, 3 and 4), Bnissels (oifices i, 2, 3), Haren-Aviation, l<iege, Er- 
quelinnes (station), Esschen (station), Montaleux (Mouscron), Mouscron (station), 
Montzen (station ) and Quevy (station). 

Consignments not recognised as exempt from ‘ worm' at the Offices of 
Erqitelinnes, Esschen, Montaleux, Mouscron, Montzen and Quevy, will be 
rejected. 

Consignments not recognised as exempt at the Offices of Antw^erp, Brussels, 
Haren-Aviation and I/iege, will be destroyed by burning at the expense of the 
importers. 

Any person who reports the presence of ' worm ' in his orchards or in his 
packing sheds for peaches, nectarines or apricots, is expected to make a declara¬ 
tion to the Burgomaster of the commune. The latter will immediately inform 
the ]\iinister of Agriculture. 

Infringements of the preceding provisions will be pmiished with the penal¬ 
ties prescribed in Art. 21 of the Ro3^al Decree of 23 May 1929. 

Cameroon (French). — The Ministerial Decree of 4 April 1933 containing 
regulations for the cultivation of coffee in French Cameroon prescribes, in par¬ 
ticular, that any planter who has noted presence of Hemileia vastatrix must, as 
a matter of compulsion, make a declaration to the administrative authority. 
[L’Agfonomie Coloniale, Paris, juiilet 1933, 22^”^® annee, tP 1S7, p. 26-27). 


(i) Cojumunicatiou jfrom the JVIinist^re de rAgriadtute et des Classes Moyennes of Belgium to the 
Ihtermtional lustitute of Agriculture. 
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French Colonies. — By Decree of the Minister of the Colonies, dated 
I April 1933, the first paragraph of Art. 5 of the Decree of 27 February 1922 con> 
taining prescriptions as to the measures to be taken against the coffee-berry borer 
[Stephanoderes hambei) has been specified as follows: — 

The provisions of the present Decree are applicable to the products enumerated 
in Art. l and presented for importation into or transit across Indo-China, 
Madagascar, New Caledonia, Guadeloupe, Martinique, French Guiana, Reunion 
and French India. 

All provisions contrary to the present Decree have been cancelled. [Journal 
Officiel ^de la Republique Frangaise, Paris, ii avril 1933, annee, n^ 86, 

p- 3723-3724)- 

Spain. — By ' Orden ’ of 16 March 1933, and only under reserve of sus¬ 
pension if the state of the shipments makes it advisable, the consignments of 
dry or desiccated fruits coming from the port of Hamburg will be admitted into 
Spain only if accompanied by a copy of phytopathological certificates delivered 
by the experts of the country of origin, and certified as in order by German 
experts of the port of Hamburg. These certificates relate to each of the lots 
making up a consignment. In addition these consignments must possess the 
certificate of phytopathological inspection issued by the experts of the port of 
Hamburg, and at the time of the inspection made by Spanish Phytopathological 
Service the conditions must also be found to be satisfactory. [Gaceta de Madnd, 
Madrid, 23 mayo 1933, ano CCTXXII, tomo II, mini. 143, pag. 1364). 

An 'Orden' of 20 June 1933 establishes the measures relating to locust 
control: immediate declaration of the existence of locusts, determination of the 
limits of the invaded land, and the other requirements imposed by the Law of 
21 May 1908. [Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 28 junio 1933, ano CCLXXII, tomo II, 
nfim. 179, pags. 2298 y 2299). 

France. — By Decree of 14 May 1933 regarding measures for checking the 
spread of the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata], article 15 of the 
Decree of 13 February 1923 has been completed as follows : — 

' Ministerial Decree.s, delivered in the same forms, will determine the condi¬ 
tions in which potato tubers, recognised as healthy, clean and properly graded, 
may be transported to their destination in immune regions {Journal Officiel 
de la Republique Frangaise, Paris, 16 mai I 933 » LXV^"*'' annee, n*^ 115, p. 5 ^ 79 " 

5090). 

By Ministerial Decree of the same date potato tubers recognised as 
healthy, clean and properly graded, gathered the preceding year in zones infested 
by the Colorado beetle or in protection zones may by way of exception be trans¬ 
ported to their destination in immune regions during the period between 15 May 
and I July of each year, with due regard for the observation of the regulations 
laid down by the Decree of 15 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932? No. 4 > P- 57 “ 
58]. {Ibid., p, 5080). 
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55,% By Ministerial Decree of 16 May 1933 the list of countries infected 
by potato wart disease [SyncJiytrimn endohioticunv) enumerated in article i 
of the Ministerial Decree of 6 June 1924, modified by the Ministerial Decrees 
•of 20 December 1924, 2 November 1925 and 15 September 1927 [see this Bulletin, 
1927, No. II, p. 77], is completed b3^: Portugal. {Ihid., 19 mai 1933, 118, 

p. 5210). 

By Circular No. 549 the General Direction of the Service for the indus¬ 
trial exploitation of tobacco has extended to the agricultural, horticultural, 
viticultural and other S^mdicates, the sale in half litre tins, of titrated extracts 
of nicotine, at 500 grams of nicotine a litre. At the same time it has modified 
the sale price of these extracts and has reduced the minimum quantity of 
extracts admitting of reductions or rebates. (Ministere de T Agriculture. Direction 
de TAgriculture. Bulletin de rOfflce de Renseignements Agncoles, Paris, i*"** juin 
1933, annee 1933, n^ ii, p. 225-226). 

By Decree of 18 Jul^^ 1933 and in modification of the prohibition 
contained in Art. i of the Decree of 8 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 4, 
p. 57] the transit across French territory of living plants and parts of living plants 
including fresh fruits (trees, shrubs, nursery stock, cuttings and other plant parts) 
originating in or coming from countries infected with San Jose scale {AspidioUts 
perniciosiis), msiy be authorised under the conditions fixed by Decree of the Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture. 

The transit across French territory of living plants and parts of living plants 
indicated above, but originating in countries not infected by San Jose scale, is 
authorised onl^^ under the conditions fixed by Decree of the [Minister of Agriculture. 
[Journal Officiel de la Repuhlique Fmngaise, Paris, 29 juillet 1933, annee, 

176, p. 8027). 

By Ministerial Decree of 18 Juty 1933, exceptional!}^ and b}^ way of 
modification of the prohibition included in Art. i of the Decree of 8 March 1932, 
import permits may be granted under certain reserves to horticulturists regularly 
registered at the State Plant Inspection Service provided the}’^ apply for such 
permits to the [Ministry of Agriculture, for HI}’- bulbs of Japanese origin. [Ibid., 
p, 8028). 

By Ministerial Decree of 22 July 1933-in view of the fact that the pre¬ 
sence of San Jose scale has been reported on fresh fruits coming from Spain - 
the prohibition contained in Art. i of the Decree of 8 March 1932 is applicable to 
shipments coming from Spain. 

The entry into and transit through France of fruits coming from Spain may 
take place, under the supervision of the Plant Protection Service, through the 
Customs Offices designated by the Decree of 9 May 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, 
pP 6 , p. 100] and by that of Cerb^re [Ibid., 23 juillet 1933, n^ 171, p. 767S). 

A Mnisterial Decree of 24 July 1933 fixes the conditions of transit 
^ /across French territory of living plants and part of living plants, including fresh 
.fruits, originalung in or coming from countries infected with San Jose scale. [Ibid., 
29 juillet 1933, nP 176, p. 8027-8028), 
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Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 8 June 1933 an obligatory Consortium 
(Syndicate) of olive growers has been formed in the province of Chieti, the purposes 
-of which include the control of diseases and pests of the olive. [Gazzetta Ufficiale 
del Regno d’ltalia, Roma, 14 giugno 1933, anno 74^, n. 13S, p. 2501). 

A Ministerial Decree of 10 July 1933 establishes the phytosanitary 
regulations to be followed temporaril}?' for the importation from abroad of potato 
varieties intended exclusively for planting for the season of I933'-I934. [Gaz¬ 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 15 lugjfo 1933, anno 740, n. 163, pp. 3189- 

3191)* 

By Ministerial Decree of 8 August' 1933 the commune of Marsa- 
glia, in the province of Cuneo, has been declared to be infested with grape phyl¬ 
loxera. [Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno dUtalia, Roma, 22 agosto 1933, anno 74^^, 
ii- 194, P- 375S). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Dahir of 29 April 1933 (4 moharrem 1352) 
a fee has been instituted for cost of sanitary inspection at the time of importing 
and exporting plants, parts of plants or plant products. This is applicable also 
to insects and to cryptogams of economic value allowed to enter or in transit 
across the French Zone of Morocco, excluding cr}"ptogams intended for thera¬ 
peutic use or medical experiment, and of imsects or plants for collections. (Empire 
Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel 
Rabat, 9 juin 1933, XXIF'"® annee, n^ 1076, p. 500). 

A Vizirial Decree of S May 1933- (13 moharrem 1352) regulates the 
importation of seeds of forage plants into the French Zone of Morocco. Seeds 
of forage plants, and in particular those belonging to the genera Medicago, 
Trifolium, Lotus and AnthylUs are subjected to an examination with the object 
of ascertaining if they contain an3^ Cuscuta seed. [Ibid., ]p. 507)- 

A Vizirial Decree of 9 May 1933 (14 moharrem 1352) relates to the 
release of certificates of sanitary inspection on the exporting of plants, parts 
of plants or plant products. [Ibid., p. 500-501). 

A Vizirial Decree of 17 May 1933 (22 moharrem 1353) fixes the rate 
of the fee for cost of santtary" inspection for the import into French Zone of 
Morocco of plants, parts of plants and vegetable products. (Empire Cherifien. 
Protectorat de la Republique Fran^aise au Maroc. BuUctm Officiel, Rabat, 16 juin 
^933; XXIP annee, 1077, p, 527). 

By Decree of the' Directeur' of Waters and Forests, dated 20 May 1933, 
owners and holders of land situated within the territory of the Bureaux of Native 
Affairs of Kelaa des Sless and Tafrant (region of Fez), are authorised to destroy 
wild boars on their land, at any time and by an}’’means, except fire. Boars killed 
in these conditions may not however be transported, hawked or exposed for sale. 
The present Decree will remain effective until the last day of the close season of 
1933. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat dela Republique Fran^aise au Maroc. Bulle¬ 
tin Officiel, Rabat, 2.juin 1933, XXIF’"'® ann^, 1075, p, 489). 
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The Dahir of 9 June 1933 (15 safar 1352) fixes inter alia the powers 
and duties of the Service of Plant Protection and Phytosanitary Inspection. 
(Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Frangaise au Maroc, Bulletin 
Officiel, Rabat, 14 juillet 1933, XXIF*"® annee, n^ 1081, p. 630-631). 

The Dahir of i July 1933 (7 rebia I 1352) fixes the powers and duties 
of the officials and agents of the technical staff of the said Service. {Ibid., p. 637). 

^*,5, A Vizirial Decree of i Jul5j^i933 (7 rebia 1 1352) regulates the organisation 
of the staff of the General Administration of Agriculture, Commerce and Land 
Settlement which includes that of the Service of Plant Protection and Phyto¬ 
sanitary Inspection. (Ibid., p. 643-653). 

Another Vizirial Decree of the same date fixes the grades and: salaries 
of the staff of the said Service. (Ibid., p. 653). 

A third Vizirial Decree of the same date is concerned with the charges 
collected by the technical staff of the said Service. (Ibid., p. 653). 

Rumania ^^I). — By Ministerial Decision No. 37793 of 30 May 1933, fresh 
pears and apples intended for export must be accompanied by a plant health cer¬ 
tificate released by one of the following institutions:— Section of Plant Protection 
of the Rumanian Institute of x 4 gricultural Research, Plant Protection Service of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Public Lands, Plant Protection Station of Bes¬ 
sarabia. 

The inspectors of the National Institute for Exportation will not allow these 
products to leave the country unless they are accompanied by a plant health 
certificate. 

The fruit growing areas of the country are subject to the control exercised 
b}" the bodies belonging to the Plant Protection Service. 

Saar Basin. — In virtue of the Police Ordinance of 2 February 1933 and 
with the object of avoiding the introduction of San Jose scale (Aspidiotus per- 
niciosiis), it is prohibited to import living plants or parts of plants coming from 
America, Australia including Tasmania and New Zealand, the Hawaii Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Mesopotamia, Union of South Africa, Austria, Hungary 
and Rumania. This prohibition also applies to any object which has been used 
to pack or to keep any such living plants or parts of plants. 

Fresh fruits and their residues coming from countries other than these 
indicated may be imported only through certain authorised Customs Offices 
and on condition that the consignments are accompanied by an official certi¬ 
ficate of the country of origin, a model form of which is attached to the text of 
the present Ordinance. 

Consignmients not in accordance with these regulations will be sent back or, 
if recognised as infested with San Jose scale, destroyed on the spot by burning. 
{Amtlichep-fianzenschuUbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1933, Bd. V., Nr. i, S. 29-30). 

(i) Communicatioa from the Ministry of ^ Agricjilture and Public nands of Rumania to the 
International InstiUite of Agriculture. 



- Tripolitania. — By Decree of the Governor, dated 24 June 1933, taking 
effect as from i August 1933, the working of nurseries, the industr}^ and trade 
in plants, parts of plants and seeds intended for cultivation, are limited to firms 
or persons who receive express authorisation by Decrees of the Governor. 

The authorisation to continue undertakings already in existence or to estab¬ 
lish new ones will be granted by the Government of the Colony’ on a favourable 
technical report being received from the Ph5d:opathological Section of the Royal 
Institute for Agricultural Services which will for this purpose make the neces¬ 
sary enquiries. 

This authorisation may be suspended for an indefinite period, when it has 
been shown, as the result of periodical inspections, which must be held b^^ the 
Phytopathological vSection in respect of the nurseries of the Colony, that the 
products of these nurseries are attacked by parasites of diseases either dangerous 
or contagious. (Governo della Tripolitania. Direzione Affari Economic! e Coloniz- 
zazione. Notiziario Economico, Tripoli, maggio-giugno 1933, anno VI, n. 5-6, 
pp, 24-25, in Tripolitania, Tripoli, giugno 1933, anno III, n. 6). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 

French North Africa: The Desert Locust {Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Algeria. 

1 June 1933. — Hatching of larvae reported over 3 hectares at the 

Bouar Beni an (Mascara). 

A swarm settled at Tiriou, Douar Ouzera (Berrouaghia) and laid eggs over 
1 ^ hectares. 

Hatching reported from 1-5 June at Oued vSebihi, Chabet Rouh, Oued Khe- 
neg, Oued Zemlane, Ain Nehar, Mahouna, Benredja, Hadja Zerga, Che- 
nigel, Bra Maul Karrouchia (Sidi Aissa). 

Hatching reported from 1-5 June at the Bouar Magra (Barika). 

Bands of hoppers of the 6th stage reported at the Bouar Berhoum (Barika) 
and Ouled Adda Guebala (M'Sila). 

Hopper bands reported in the region of Dermoune, Bouar Kimmel (Aures). 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at 10 a. m. at El-Amra (Khenchela). 
Left at 2 p. m., flying towards the N. N. E. 

Hopper bands reported at Djebei Goua (Khenchela) travelling towards the 
N. N. E. 

Hatching reported at Ouled Haniza and Krabid, Bouar Ziana (60 kilometres 
wS. S. E. of Tablat). 

Egg-pods reported on this day covered 250 hectares in the mixed Commune 
of Ch 41 if. 

Hopper bands reported from 1-4. June at the Bouars Oulache and Tadje- 
mout (Aures), travelling towards the N. N. W. , 

Hatching reported at the Douar Tadjemout (Aures). 

Hatching reported from 1-5 June in the region of Chellala des Adaouras 
(Sidi-Aissa). 

Hatching reported in the region of Turenne. 

2 June 1933* — Hatching reported at Keskis and Oued Sisseb, Bouar 

^ Ain-Tiziret (Ain-Bessem). 

Hatching reported at the Bouars Ain-Hazem, Metnane and Sidi-Zouikia 
(Ain-Bessem), 

Hatching reported at the Douar Aziz-Boghari. 

* Under tTifg the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(i) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Eco- 

nomi<lues) to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Bands of hoppers of the 6th stage reported from 2-7 June attheDouars 
Menaa and Tighanimine (Aurfe). 

Hatching reported at Kedah Firas, Houar <3ned Fabiod (Aures). 

Hopper bands reported in the Maadid, travelling N. 

Hatching reported at Ouled Banedah (4 kilometres N. K. of Aumale). 
General hatching reported at Toumiat, Donar Ras-el-Aioun (Belezma). 
Hatching reported at the Donar Djendel and Ouamri (le Djendel). 

3 June 1933. — Hatching reported in various places in the Oueds Sahe 

and Soummam (Akboii). 

Hatching reported at the Donar Ouled-Hellal (Boghari). 

Hopper bands reported at the Donar Barika, 10 kilometres South of Barika, 
travelling N. E. and E. 

Hatching reported at the Donar Tourtatsine (Tablat). 

Hopper bands reported near Kherba. 

Egg-pods reported at different points in the Commune of Descartes, cov¬ 
ering 300 hectares. 

Hopper bands reported near the Algerian Moroccan frontier (Marnia). 

4 June 1933. — Fairly large pink swarms, coming from the S., flew over 

Barika, carried by the south wind. 

A large swarm, coming from the S., flew over Boughezal, Donar El-Outayal 
(Ain-Tonta) between 2 and 5 p. ni. fl3dng N. W. 

Hatching reported at the Donar Sidi-Sada (la Mina). 

Earge pink swarms, coming from the S. E., reported at Marroket, Raselerg, 
Miribel and Oned-Tabalonlet (El-Golea) flying N. W. 

Hatching reported at Draa Rass, Donar Bouzina (Aures). 

A very large pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at 3.30 p. m. at Ea- 
ghouat. Part of this swarm left on the 5 at 1.45 p. m. flying N. 

Hopper bands reported at Saora and Eaoussif, Donar Berhoum (Barika) 
travelling E. 

Bands of hoppers of the 5th stage reported at Oned ‘Hamza and Ain- 
Teboncha (S. E. of Barika) travelling N. 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., flew over Oned Ghebbone, region of 
Djellal (Khenchela), flying N. W. 

Egg-pods reported at Kerdja in the Oueds Sebaon and Aissi (Tizi-Onzon) 
over one hectare. 

5 June 1933* — A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled in the evening 

at Mechta Tirchiouine, Donar Ouled Fatma (Belezma). Eeft on the 7, 
fl5dng E. S. E. 

Earge pink swarms settled at 7 a. m. at El-Golda. Eeft at 4 p. m. fl3dng towards 
the N. W. • 

Hatching reported at the Donars Sionf and Onled Hellal (Boghari). 
Hatching reported at Kedah Firas, Donar Oned Taga (Anr^s). 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., passed at 10 kilometres S. S. E. of Barika, 
, flying H. N. E. 

Hatching reported at Marmala, Hamiet el Miet, El Atonta, Remilia and 
Ain-Aisnenr, Douar Barika (Barika), 
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Hatching reported from 5-8 June at Ouldja el Khodra and Melgueloui, 
Douar Tadjemout (Aures). 

Hopper bands reported at Douar Oulache (Aures) travelling N. 

A large pink swarm, coming from the S.,'settled at 3 p. m. at Timimoun, 
I^eft on the 7. 

Hopper bands reported at Oued Khelidj, Douar Gosbate (Barika). 

Hatching and hopper bands reported at the Douars Oued-Berdi, Aim 
Tiziret, Sidi-Zouikia, Sidi-Khelifa and Ain-Hazem (Ain-Bessem). 

Hopper bands reported at the Douar Beni-Ouassine (Marnia). 

Hatching reported at Sokeure and Ouled Bakir (rArba). 

6 June I9 33._— Darge pink swarms, coming from the S., settled in the 

evening at El-Outaya and at 5 kilometres S. of El-Kantara (Ain-Touta). 
Tyarge hatching reported at Fontaine des Gazelles, Douar El-Outaya (Ain- 
Touta). 

Hatching reported at Chaibia* Douar Chouarchi (Cassaigne). 

Inconsiderable hatching reported at Harchaia and Fritis (25 kilometres S. 
and 15 kilometres S. E. of Mech^ria). 

Very large hopper bands coming from S. and S. W. reported at Eaghouat. 
Hatching reported from 6-8 June at the Douar M'doukal (Barika) of eggs 
reported on 21 April. 

Hatching reported between 6-10 June at Khenegue, Oued Zemlane and xAin- 
Mehar (Sidi-Ai'ssa). 

Hatching reported from 6-10 June at Draa Bass, Douar Bouzina,‘and Mez* 
goub, Douar Oued Taga (Aures). 

Hatching and hopper bands reported from 6-12 June at the Douar Berhoum 
(Barika). 

Hatching reported at the Douar Ziana (Tablat). 

Hopper bands reported at the Douars Tourtatsine and Mezrenna (Tablat). 
Hatching reported from 6-8 June at Oued Seghir, Badib-el-Ahmar and La- 
biod, region of Nabah Eddib (Barika) from eggs laid on 21 April. 
Hopper bands coming from the S. reported in the region of M’chouneche 
(Aures). 

An inconsiderable pink swarm, coining from the S. W., settled at 10 a. 
m. at Saora Heejir Ezzal, Tazna, region of Ain-el-Hadjar (Barika). 
Left at midday, flying N. E. 

Hatching reported at the Douar Beni Chaib (Chdlif). 

Isolated pink adults, coming from the S., reported at the Douars Hamnia 
and Bou Teleb (les Rhira). 

A yellow swarm reported from 6-11 June in the mixed Commune of 
Remchi. 

7 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the S. E., settled at 4 p. m. 

at St Joseph and Badrian (EFGoIea). Departed on the 8th at midday, 
flying N. W. 

Hatching reported in the region of Ain-el-HadJar (Barika). 

Large hatching reported at the Douar Magra (Barika). 

Hatching reported in the region of Ain-Defila (Barika). 
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Hatching reported at the Douars Tacheta and El-Aneb (les Braz). 

Hoppei bands reported at the Douar Beni-Ghomerane (les Braz). 

Hatching reported from 7 June at Bougie. 

A yellow swarm settled at 6 kilometres from Mascara, covering an area 
of 25 kilometres, laying eggs. 

Egg-pods reported near»Montagnac over an area of 50 hectares. 

Hatching reported at Ouillis, Douar Chouaci (Cassaigne). 

Hatching reported at Terfaia el Maada, Draa Bechmine, Djerf Lahmar, 
Douar Aziz and at Sidi-Hamed, Douar Siouf (Boghari). 

8 June 1933. — Hopper bands reported at Laoussej and Hedja Ezzal, 

region of Ain-el-Hadjar. (Barika), travelling E. N. E.^ 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at 2 p. m. at Nebka, 7 kilo¬ 
metres from Nebch Eddib (Barika). 

Hopper bands coming from the W. (Morocco) reported at the Douar Beni 
Ouassine (Mamia), travelling N. E. 

Hatching reported at the Douars Ouled Chafoa and Oiiled Bou Abca (la Mina) • 

Hatching reported near the Medjana (Bibans). 

Hopper bands coming from the S. (M’sila) reported at the Douars Maadid 
and Taglait (Maadid). 

Hatching reported at Azlat Kahil and Oued Boularnas, Douar Ouled 
Hellal (Boghari). 

Hatching reported at Ain-Deze, Douar Madena (Erenda). 

9 June* 1933.— Egg-pods reported near Berthelot. ' 

Hatching reported at 4 kilometres to the S. of Berthelot over an area of 
2 hectares. 

Earge hatching reported between Harchaia and Nocania (28 kilometres 
S. of Mecheria). 

Inconsiderable hatching reported in the Oued Sidi-Ahmed, Douar Azef- 
foun (Port-Gueydon). 

Pink swarms, coming from the vS, S. E., settled in the morning at In-Salah 
and departed at 12 a. m, hying N. 

A large pink swarm, coming from the S. E., settled at 3 p. m. at Aoulef 
(In-Salah). 

A large pink swarm, coming from the S. W., settled at 5 p. m. at Daya and 
Foum Zgag, region of Aln-Defila (Barika) covering about one thousand 
hectares. 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at 10 a. m. at Berrian (40 kilo¬ 
metres N. of Ghardaia). 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at 12 a. m, at the Douar M'doukal 
(Barika), flying H. 

Hatching reported near Trolard Taza (Teniet-el-Haad). 

Hatching reported at Kouberita and Boulezaz^e, Douar Siouf (Boghari). 

10 June 1933,—A pink swarm, coming from the S. E., settled at 

12 a. m, at In-Salah. 

Inconsiderable hatching reported between I^a Pointe Rouge and El Marsa 
(T6n^)* 
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A very large pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at 8 a. m. at Metlili 
(28 kilometres S. of Ghardaia). I,eft on the 12th at i p. m., &ying N. 
Hatching reported at Touglaguel, Boufras and Azhdi Zoga, Douar Tour- 
tatsine, and Behair, Douar El-Ouzanna (Tablat). 

Hopper bands reported near Titen Yaliia and Des Pins (le Telagh). 
Hatching reported at Bouhamama and Ain Defla, Douar Djebel Touh (le 
Djendel). 

Targe hopper bands covering 12 X 8 kilometres, reported at Ain-el-Ibel 
(Djelfa). 

Large hopper bands, coming from theS. and S. W., reported at Messad (Djelfa). 
Large pink swarms reported at Ain-el-Ibel, Zeira and Messaad (Djelfa). 
Hopper bands reported at the Douars Hassasna Gheraba, Gheragas and 
Tiffrit (Saida). 

Hatching reported at the Douar Mihoub (Ain-Bessem). Egg-pods reported 
in the Commune of Ain-Taya over an area of 30 hectares. 

Hatching reported at the Douars Hef Lakdar and Tirghane (Am-Boucif). 

11 June 1933* — Hatching reported at Ouled Sehil, Douar Ouled An- 

teur (Boghari). 

Hatching reported at Monas, Douar Keelna and at Tagremaret (Frenda). 

A pink swarm, coming from the S. W., settled at Tkout (Aures), dying K. E. 
Hatching reported from 11-15 June at the Douar Oued-Taga (Aures). 
Hatching and hopper bands reported from 11-15 June at Hhen^gue and 
Zemlane (Sidi-Aissa). 

Hatching reported at the Douars Hamma and Bou-Taleb (les Rhira). 
Hatching reported near the village of Arba. 

12 June 1933. — A large pink swarm, coming from the S. E.,settled 

at II a. m. at Reggan (In-Salah). Left on the 12th, flying N. 

A large pink swarm, coming from the E., settled at xAm-Sefra. 

Numerous pinks swarms, coming from the S., settled at Naama and Mocta 
Deli (Mecheria). 

Large pink swarms, coming frofn the S., settled at Arbaoccat (80 kilometres 
S. W. of G4r5rville). 

A pink swarm, coming from the S. W., settled from 12 a. m. to 2 p. m. at 
El-Golea. Left on the 13th at 4 p.m., fl5dng S. W. 

Final hatching reported at Duperre.- 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at Taouiala (Afiou). 

Hatching reported at Oued-el-Braoui, Douar Aziz (Boghari). 

13 June 1933. — A large pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at 

Taiba (30 kilometres E. of Geryville). 

Large pink swarms, coming from the S., settled, at Sebgag and Oulad Sidi- 
Hamza (Aflou), fliying N. 

Hopper bands reported from 13-17 June at the Douar Berhoom (Banka). 
Inconsiderable hatching reported at Oued Lauagh, Douar Gosbate (Barika). 
Hopper bands reported at the Douars Tighanimine and Rossina (Aures). 

14 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the N. E., settled at 

5 p. m. at Timi (Adrar). 


♦ Men. xo IngL 
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A large pink swarm, coming from the S. E., settled at i p. m. at Deldoul 
Barka (Timimoun). 

Bands of hoppers of the 6th stage reported at Ain-el-Hadjar (Barika), travel¬ 
ling N. E. 

Hatching reported at the Donars Bou-Taleb and Hamma (les Rhira). 

15 June 1933* — Hatching reported in the Communes of Dellys and' 

Rebevai. 

A pink smarm, coming from the S, E., settled at Beni-Abbes. 

Large pink swarms, coming from the S., settled at Aflou over an area of 
50 kilometres. 

A large pink swarm settled in the evening at Tabelbala (Saoura). Left on the 
16, flying S. W. 

Large hopper bands reported at El-Khadra, Taouiala, Dra Bouamoud,. 

Ediacha, Arara, Oued-Morra, Keneg El Himeur (Aflou). 

Large pink swarms reported between Zenina and Geryville. 

Hatching reported at the Donars Ain-Tiziret, Metenane and Oued-Berdi 
(Mn-Bessem). 

16 June 1933. — Large hopper bands reported near Aflou. 

Hopper bands reported from 16-20 June at Oued Zemlane and Djebel Graten 
(Sidi-Aissa), travelling N. 

Hopper bands reported at the Douars Tacheta and Zouggara (les Braz)* 
Hatching reported from 16-20 June at Coudiat Trab, Kedach Liras, Mezgoub, 
Teniet Talma, Douar Oued-Taga (Aur^s). 

17 June 1933. — Hatching reported at the Douars Tourtatsine and 

Tiara (Tablat). 

Hatching and hopper bands reported at les Bibans. 

Hopper bands reported at the Douars Beni-Oughlis, Timezrit and Fenaia 
(Soummam). 

18 June 1933. — A large pink swarm, coming from the E., settled at 

Ain-Sefra, 

A large pink swarm, carried b3’' the S. Wind, settled at Arris (Aur^). 
Inconsiderable hatching reported in the mixed Commune of Sersou. 

19 June 1933. — A pink swam), coming from the S. E., settled at 5 p. m. 

at Adrar. 

Hopper bands reported at Titen Yahia, les Pins and at the Douar Angad 
(le T^agh). 

Scattered hatching reported from 19-22 June in the Communes of Fort-de- 
I’Eau, Cap Matifou, Ain-Taya, Rouiba (neighbourhood of Algiers). 

20 June 1933. — A very large pink swarm, coming from the E., settled 

at Ain-Sefra. 

Inconsiderable hatching reported at Touadjour (15 kilometres S. of Mecheria). 
Hopper bands reported at Menitna, Oued Sebih and Beldjelbane, Douar 
Zemlane and at Elhenizat and Dra Sid el Mihoub, Douar Tafraout (Sidi- 
Adssa). 

I^arge bancls of hoppers of the 6th stage, coming from Morocco, reported 
at Zoudj el. Beghal (Marnia), 
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Hatching reported at the Douars Ain-Hazem, Metenane, Oued-Berdi, Ain- 
Tiziret (Ain-Bessem). 

Hatching reported from 20-24 J^^ne at Staoueli, Sidi-Fermch (near Algiers). 

21 June 1933* — I^arge pink swarms, coming from the k E., settled 

on the 21 and especiall}^ on the 22 at Fort-Polignac. 

A pink swarm, coming from the W., settled at Mocta Haidoussa, Douar 
Meronana (Belezma). Eeft, flying S. E. 

Hatching reported at Rivet (near Algiers). 

A very large pink swarm settled at Djelfa. Eeft on the 23, flying S, 

22 June 1933. — Hatching reported near Saida and Bou-Tlelis. 

23 June, 1933. — A rather large pink swarm, coming from the S., set¬ 

tled at Victor Duruy (Ain-Touta). Left flying W. 

A very large pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at Colomb-Bechar. 
A pink swarm, coming from the S. E-, settled in the evening at Tabelbala 
(Saoura). 

Earge hopper bands reported at the Maadid. 

A pink swarm, coming from the W., settled on the 23 and 24 at the Douar 
Beni-bou-Said (40 kilometres S. of Marnia). Eeft on June 25. 

24 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at the 

Douar Briket (Ain-Touta). 

Isolated pink adults, carried by the S. wind, settled at the Douar Oued 
Djenane (Aumale), 

A large pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at Re veil Beni-Ounif. Eeft 
in the evening fl3dng N. 

Pink swarms reported in the Annexe of la Saoura. 

Hatching and hopper bands reported in the mixed Commune of Ees Bibans. 
Inconsiderable hopper bands reported at Eapasset (Cassaigne). 

25 June 1933. — A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled at Arris 

(Aur^). 

Hopper bands reported at Tirman. 

A rather large pink swarm, coming from the W., settled at Bou-Salem and 
Smail (Ain-Touta). Eeft on the 26 in the afternoon, flying W. 

Hopper bands reported at Adjeb, Douar Oued-Berdi (Ain-Bessem). 

26 June 1933. — A very large pink swarm, coming from the S„, settled 

10 kilometres S. W. of Ger3wille, flying N. 

‘ Hopper bands reported at the Douar Metarfa (M'sila). 

27 June 1933. — A large pink swarm, coming from the N., settled at 

Tdbessa between 1-2 p. m. flying S. 

Earge pink swarms reported at Aflou. 

28 June 1933. — -Am inconsiderable pink swarm, coming from the W., 

at 6 p, m. flew over Geryville, flying E. 

A pink swarm, coming from the S., settled in the evening at Ben Ghanem 
(oasis of Ghardaia) and left,‘flying N. 

A pink swarm reported at Tabelbala (Saoura). 

Two pink swarms, coming from the S., settled at Zerouane and Eerkane, 
Douar Negrine (Tebessa). Eeft on the 29th, flying S. 
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29 June 1933. — Pink swarms, carried by the S. wind, reported in the 

regions of Ain-Chabra, Kouf and Djebel Djebissa (Tebessa) Aying N. W. 

30 June 1933. — Inconsiderable bands of hoppers of the 5th and 6th 

stages reported at the Douar Tourtatsine (Tablat), 

1 July 1933. — Hopper bands reported from i to'10 July along the 

Oued Zemlane, Douar Zemlane (Sidi-Aissa). 

2 July 1933. — Last hopper bands reported at the Douars Oued Dje- 

nane and Talguedid (x 4 umale mixed). 

3 J.'^ i y ^ 933 * — A large swarm coming from the E. settled in the even¬ 

ing near Ain-Sefra. 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Geryville. 

4 July 1033. — Last hopper bands reported at the Douars Oued Berdi 

and Matenane (Ain-Bessem). 

A small swarm settled at Mecheria. 

5 July 1933. — Large pink swarms coming from the S. (Djelfa) settled 

at the Douar Guelt es Stel (Ain-Boucif). 

Last hopper bands reported in the mixed commune of Aflou. 

7 July 1933. — A large swarm coming from the W. settled at Gery¬ 

ville. 

Last hopper bands reported in the mixed commune of Maadid. 

8 July 1933. — Last hopper bands reported at the Douars Medjana, 

El Achir and Teffreg (Les Bibans). 

One swarm left Aflou at midday, flying N. 

A large swarm coming from the E. settled at Ain-Sefra. Left at midday 
on the 9, flying W. 

10 July 1933. — Small hopper bands coming from the E. reported at 
the Douar Ouled Mareuf (Boghari). 

^4 J^ily 1933 - — A large swarm coming from the S. settled at Me¬ 
cheria. 

15 J^^ly 1933* — A medium sized pink swarm coming from, the S. 

settled at 4 p. m. at Sidi Yan^s (S. of Laghouat). Left at 9 a. m. on 16 
July, flying N. 

Numerous pink swarms coming from the S. were reported on the territory 
of the mixed commune of Aflou during the flrst fortnight of July. 

16 July 1933* — ^ large pink swarm settled at 6 p. m. at Dar Arous, 

between the Douars Djemmorah and Branis (Ain-Touta). 

Pink swarms coming from the S. reported in the mixed commune of Bi¬ 
bans. 

23 July 1933. — A large swarm reported in the Resaba (Beni-Abbfe). 
27 July 1933, — A large swarm passed and partly settled over Colomb- 
Bechar. The rest continued towards the S. 

Tunis. 

6 July 1933* — A large swarm coming from the N. W. passed Tozeur, 

flying S. E. 
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Morocco. 

1 July 1933* — Very large pink swarms settled at Id Brahim, 100 km 

vS. of Tiznit (region of Marrakech). 

A pink swarm ^of 3 x 5 km settled at Bou Denib (region of the Confins). 
Large swarms reported in the Hamada du Rhir (region of the Confins) 
Hopper bands reported over 30 hectares to the S. of Taza. 
vSmall pink swarms left Ahl Chekka (region of Taza), flying W. S. W 

2 July 1933 — Pink swarms passed at Skoura and the Ait ben Haddou 

(region of Marrakech) 

3 July 1933 — A dense swarm coming from the W. passed Beni-Lent, 

near Kef el Rhar (region of Taza). Part circled in the valley and crossed 
the Oued Amelil on the 4th, flying towards Tissa. The other part flew 
towards the Oued Amelil and passed the night at the Oued Msaben. 

A. swarm coming from the N. passed Timezray (region of Taza), flying W. ; 
settled at Beni Abdallah, then departed towards Outat el Hadj. 

4 July 1933. — A swarm coming from the S. circled over Tisgui on 

Balloul (region of Marrakech). 

At midday swarms passed Igherm (region of Marrakech), flying S. E. 

A very dense swarm settled on the Meknassa (region of Taza). Left across 
the Oued Cherif, then on 7 July flew E. 

A dense pink swarm of i x 5 km settled on the valley of the Oued Leben, 
near Tissa (region of Fez) and departed towards the S. W. 

5 July 1933* — A swarm coming from the E. settled in Reba Fouild 

(region of Taza), then flew E. over the Oued Fehra. 

7 July 1933. — A pink swarm coming from the S. passed Reggou (region 

of Taza). 

A swarm passed over El Aderj (region of Taza) flying from N. E. to 
S. W. 

8 July 1933. — A pink swarm passed at 5 p. ra. at Midelt (region of 

Meknes), flying E. 

A pink swarm coming from the S. E. settled at Tamghilt (region of Taza). 
Flew away to the S. on the 9th. 

10 July 1933. — A pink swarm coining from the S. settled on the 

palm plantation of Igli at Missour (region of Taza). Flew N. on the 
nth. 

A pink swarm coming from the S. settled at Meghraoua (region of Taza) 
and later flew W. 

11 July 1933. — A pink swarm coming from the S. settled in the Ouled 

Chdrif (region of Taza). Departed on the 12th, flying S. 

15 J^ly 1933* — dense swarm coming from the E. settled at 

Bou Denib (region of the Confins). 

16 July 1933* — A yellow swarm coming from the N. E* settled on the 

Aoulouz (circle of Taroudant). 

Two pink swarms settled on the palm plantation of Assas (circle of Tazza- 
rine) and flew away N. E. 
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24 July 1933. — A pink swarm of 2 X i km settled near Demnat (region 
,of Marrakech). 

A pink swarm of 2 X i km coming from the N. W. settled at Ouled Ali 
(region of Taza). 

A grey swarm of 6 X 3 km coming from the N. E. settled at Gourrama 
(region of the Confins). 

Es^land: The Colorado Beetle {Leptinotarsa decemlineata) (i). 

On the 2ist August, 1933, a dead specimen of the Colorado Beetle was 
discovered on the landing stage at Tilbur3^ Essex, by an entomologist on the 
staff of the JMinistr^^'s Plant Pathological laboratory. A search in the neigh¬ 
bourhood resulted in the discovery on 23rd August of two further specimens 
(one dead) in the soil of an allotment not far away. The most intensive inspec¬ 
tion of all other potato crops in the district failed to disclose the presence of 
more beetles or of their larvae but as a precaution all field crops of potatoes 
within 16 kilometres of Tilbury in Essex, and within 8 kilometres of Gravesend 
in Kent were sprayed by the Government with an arsenical wash. The soil 
of the allotment in which the beetles were discovered was fumigated with carbon 
bisulphide, and as an additional precaution the treatment will be repeated during 
the autumn. 

No Colorado Beetles have been discovered elsewhere in the British Isles. 

The measures described above were taken under the Colorado Beetle Order 
^933 (Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 to 1927). 

Angola: Locust Movements (2). 

2 January 1933. — A large swarm passed over the civil post of Mu- 

tembo, district of Bie, coming from the N. and flying S. The colour of the 
locusts was not reported. 

30 January 1933. — Immense swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacris 
septemfasciata) coming from Humbe and Gambos, district of Huila, crossed 
the foot of the Chela mountain chain and invaded the following places :— 
Capangombe, Matambote, Munhino, Tampa, Bumbo and Circunlugira, 
district of Mossamedes. 

3 February 1933. — Enormous hopper bands invaded the regions of 

Bruco, Gimba, Chitato and Chipia, district of Mossamedes. Various 
reports state that the upland plateau of Benguela continues to be invaded 
by locusts. On the high plateau of Malange (Baixa do Cassange) hoppers 
have developed to an extraordinary extent and have reached the winged 
state. ' 

(i) Commuiiication from the 3 Mmistry of Agrictature and Fisheries, London, official corres¬ 
pondent of the lostitiite. 

(3) Communication from'the Director of the Plant Patholo^cal and Entomological laboratory, 
Luanda, transmitted to the International Institute of Agriculture by tlie Government General of the 
Colony. , 
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17 March 1933. — At the civil post of Otchinjau, civil circumscription 

of Gambos, district of Huila, the presence of a great number of hatching 
centres has been found ; it has been estimated that sis of these centres 
extend over 500 sq. km. The oldest of the locusts are two to two and 
half months old. They must be the Red Tocust which, after having 
crossed the foot of the Chela mountains, are now infesting Capangombe, 
Munhino, Bruco, district of Mossamedes. 

The region of Otchinjau, where the locusts have laid, is sand}’’ land covered 
with grass and spiny shrubs, mostly Leguminous. 

From January to the end of March no further information regarding locust 
movements in the Colony has been received. 

15 April 1933. — An immense swarm coming from the S. passed over 

Sa da Bandeira, district of Huila, and again returned S. 

16 April 1933. — A swarm settled in the vicinity of Humpata, 

district of Huila, and it is thought that it was the same that passed 
over Sa da Bandeira. This swarm flew W., leaving many insects by 
the way. 

18 April 1933. — A dense swarm passed Vila Luzo, district of Mexico, 

coming from the E. It is not known in which direction if flew. 

19 April I 9'33. — To the W. of Humpata, district of Huila, an enormous 

swarm appeared coming from the S. and flew towards the N. 

A swarm passed over the civil circumscription of Mexico, district of Mexico, 
coming from the E. and N. E., and flew S. W. 

During this mouth no other communications were received concerning 
locust movements. 

None of the notes received during April 1933 mentions the colour of the 
locusts observed, but it is supposed that they were N. septemfasciata. 
In future the colour will be specified, as the necessary arrangements 
have been made in this regard. 


Cyrenaica: Some Insects Injurious to Crops (i). 

Locusts. — Towards the middle of March 1933 individuals of Schis- 
tocefca gyegayia Forsk. (type form) were found, while the solitary phase, which 
was rare and until the end of 1931 localised in the dunes of the shore of South 
Benghazi, was found to have extended considerably towards the east-north-east 
as far as Bir-Hakeim, 

The result of the control measures undertaken in 1931 has been that in the 
following year and until the end of July 1933 specimen of Dociostaufus ntuyoc- 
^anus Thnb., was found in the region of Barce. I found, however, the presence 
of numbers of scattered adults of this species towards the end of June 1933 in the 
vicinity of Gyrene, Saf Saf and Zavia Tert. 


(i) ConmmnicatiODL from the oflScial correspondent, Mr. G. KaiiOBR, Entomologist of the Agri- 
'Cultural Services Pf Cyrenaica, Benghazi. 
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Ocnogyn a mutabil'is Trti. — During December 1932 and until 
the end of February 1933 the plain of Barce was invaded by enormous quantities 
of caterpillars of this moth. The most effective control means is crushing under¬ 
foot ; but along the Barce-Sidi Rahuma road, where the masses of caterpillars 
in their fourth stage resembled very dense swarms of migratory locusts, control 
was carried out by means of spraying with i % sodium arsenite. 

Bryotropha p I eh e j ell a Z. — Towards the middle of Ma}* 1933 
a very few caterpillars of this Microlepidopteron were found on tomatoes in the 
region of Benghazi. The species is already known in southern Europe, but in 
spite of this exportation was stopped. 

Egypt: Locust Report (i). 

No Schistocefca gregaria were reported from June to August, 1933. 

Scattered individuals of the Egyptian grasshopper Anacridium cegyptmm, 
in both the nymphal and the adult stage were observed. 

The grasshopper Euprepocnemis plorans was the more conspicuous species 
in the Delta and was lately reported from the oasis of Kharga. Poisoned bait was 
successfully applied. 

Eritrea; The Desert Locust {Schistocerca gregaria) and the Tropical 

Migratory Locust {Locusta migratoria migratorioides) (2). 

Few swarms of Schistocerca gregaria and Locusta migratoria migratorioides 
were reported during July 1933. It appears from the examination of the indi¬ 
viduals collected that they were however nearly ready for copulation. 

Last year during the same month eggs had already been laid and the 
hoppers had dispersed into various localities in the western lowland plain and 
the upland plateau. 

For the moment the number of swarms is limited and not such as to give 
cause for any alarm. 

From I to 8 July 1933 some swmrnis of L. migratoria migratorioides, reddish- 
brown in colour, coming from beyond the Abyssinian frontier were reported 
in the territory of Barentu and along the Case. 

On the 8th two swarms were reported : one consisted of L. migratoria ^ 
migratorioides, coming from the Lower Barca, and flew over Ascera, Cheren, 
in the direction of Agat; the other consisted of Schist, gregaria, reddish in 
colour, coming from the south-west, which flew over Om Ager in a north¬ 
easterly direction. 

On the loth reddish locusts [Schist, gregaria) coming from Adi Abo, Tigrai, 
settled near Tucul, then left on the nth, flying towards Arresa, Serae. 

(i) Commumcation from the Director of the l^tomological Section, IVUnistry of Agriculture,. 
Bgypt, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

_ {z) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr, Rolando GumoxTi, Chief 
. of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 



From the 24th to the 31st numbefrs of reddish-brown and red indi\ddtials 
{Schist, gregaria) were reported in the eastern lowlands; they came from the 
north-west and were flying towards Acchele Guzai (upland plateau). 

Certain pastures and crops were damaged in the territory of Mahaio, 
Saganeiti. 


United States: The Dutch Elm Disease discovered in New Jersey (i). 

The disease of elm trees caused by Graphium ulmi Schwarz was found in the 
State of New Jersey in June, 1933. This disease is usuall}^ referred to in the 
United States as the Dutch elm disease because it was first described from Hol¬ 
land. That it has spread over Germany, Belgium, and France, and parts of 
Norway and northern Italy, and was first found in England in 1927, is well known 
to plant pathologists. 

In the summer of 1930, the Dutch elm disease was discovered in the 
United States. Three infected trees were found in Cleveland, Ohio, and one in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. These trees were promptly removed and destroyed. 

During 1931, three more diseased trees were found in Ohio all near original 
infections. In 1932, no case of the Dutch elm disease was found in spite of exten¬ 
sive search around the two early infections at Cleveland and Cincinnati and ver^^ 
limited scouting elsewhere in Ohio and adjoining States. Early in 1933, however, 
a single diseased tree w^as found in Cleveland. 

Until this spring these Ohio infections were the only ones known in the 
United States. On June ii, specimens of the disease on a single elm tree in 
Memorial Park in Maplewood was submitted to. the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station by Mr. Richard Walter, Park foreman. These specimens 
were forwarded to the Dutch elm disease laboratory at Wooster, Ohio, where 
cultures were made and Graphium ulmi was isolated. 

On June 26, the tree was dead and was taken down and burned. Immediate 
steps were taken to initiate an eradication campaign somewhat similar to the one 
carried out in Ohio. It is alreadj^ evident that the New Jersey outbreak is more 
serious and the infection more widely distributed than that in Ohio. In the 
work of eradication the United States Department of Agriculture, the New Jersey 
State Department of Agriculture, State Department of Conservation and Devel¬ 
opment, and Experiment Station are all cooperating, and a squad of men has 
been delegated from one of the Citizens* Conservation Camps to assist in scouting 
and in the removal of trees. 

Up to July 27, sixty-nine infected trees, from which the fungus has been 
isolated and determined in culture have been found in fourteen towns and cities, 
in three New Jersey counties all within twenty miles of New York City. 

As rapidly as definite determinations are made the diseased trees are being 
removed and burned. While it is recognized that the task here undertaken is 


(i) Communication from tlie official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Ndl n. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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much mote difficult than that successfully carried out in Ohio, the work of eradi¬ 
cation is being pushed with all possible speed and there seems to be a fair chance 
of success. 

India: New Diseases found in Burma (i). 

The following new (diseases were found m Burma during the year 1932 :— 

(1) Diplodia natalensis Ev. was the main organism causing the rotting 
of fruits of mangosteens {Gavcinia mangostana) in storage. The fungus was 
also found on dead twigs and rotted fruits in the gardens and these probably 
formed the chief source of infection. 

(2) Glomerella cingvtlata (Atk.) vS. and S. caused the withering of the 
twigs of Co-ffea arabica. It was serious in one estate. 

(3) Banded Sclerotial Disease of sugar-cane caused by a sterile myce¬ 
lium was found for the first time to some extent. At Myitkyina it occurred 
on leaf blades, while at P>dnmana it was mostl}^ confined to the leaf sheaths. 
No serious damage was done to the plants. 

(4) A species of Cercospora was found on the leaves of Sorghum caus¬ 
ing small red or yellow spots according to the variety of the host similar to 
those caused by Colletotrichum lineola Corda. The yield of grain did not 
appear to be affected by the disease. 

Other diseases which occurred to a slight extent were :— 

Uromyces sojae (P. Henn.) Syd. on Glycine hispida. 

AUernaria brassicae (Berk.) Sacc. on Brassica sp. 

AspergiUns flavus Link on Carica papaya. 

Aspergillus niger Van Tieghetii on Allium cepa. 

Phakopsora phyllanthi Diet, on Phyllanlhus distichus. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1933 ( 2 ), 

Monthly Report No. 8, July, 1933. 

1, — L 0 c u s t a migratoria migrator ioides^ Rch. Frm. 

Neither reports nor specimens of the tropical form of the European Migratory 
. Locust were received during the month. 

The last survivors (all females) of adult specimens kept in cages since late 
in March died during July. 

2. — Nomadacris s ep t emf as ci at a , Serv. 

Most reports of flying swarms of the Red Locust came from the more low- 
lying parts of the country. No definite migration was observed, and no swarms 
were noted to be fl3nng high. 

(1) Communicatioii from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Maung Thet Sn, 
B. A., S. (Class I.), Mycologist, Department of Agriculture, Agricultural CoUege, Mandalay, Burma, India, 

(2) Communication from Mr, Mervyn C, Mossop, Bntomologist, Department of Agriculture, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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In a few cases winter cereal crops were stated to have been damaged, but, 
in general, threatened attacks were warded ofi successfully. As certain forest 
trees (e. g. Brachystegia) are expected to flush in August and to provide an 
adequate source of moisture for locusts, it is hoped that even less damage will 
be done during the remainder of the season. 

Specimens taken from swarms during the month were red in colour, with 
the pink suffusion at the base of the hind wings about half developed. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Bulgaria. — By Verbal Note No. 456 of 4 August 1933, the Royal Legation 
of Bulgaria in Rome notified the Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Italy of 
the adherence of Bulgaria to the International Convention for Plant Protection, 
signed at Rome on 16 April 1929 [see this Bulletin, 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55]; the 
notice of adherence is accompanied by the declaration required by Article 22 
of the Convention. 

In accordance with the terms of Article 23 of the Convention, this will take 
effect for Bulgaria as from 4 January 1934. 

China. — A letter from the Shanghai Bureau of Inspection and Testing 
of Commercial Commodities, Ministry of Industries, Shanghai, dated 5 August 
1933, informs the International Institute of Agriculture that the National Go¬ 
vernment of the Republic of China is planning to establish a Plant Quarantine 
Service in the different ports of the country. 

Spain. — In accordance with the Decree of 17 March 1933 any forests 
of which there seems reason to fear the disappearance, or in which there is 
risk of an appreciable reduction of products or output, in consequence of damage 
caused by animals or cryptogams, will be regarded as contaminated with forest 
enemies. 

All matters relating to the control of such forest enemies, the phytopatholo- 
gical inspection of forest plants and products, also the oflScial declaration of forest 
diseases and pests and the adoption of protection and control measures, will 
be directly dependent on the General Administration of Forests, Fisheries and 
Game. The Administration will also be responsible for taking the necessary 
steps to prevent the spread of the trouble by regulating the importation, circu¬ 
lation and sale of forest seeds, plants and products coming from places where 
the presence of any disease or pest liable to cause damage to forests has been 
ascertained. 

The Municipalities will be required to inform the General Administration of 
Forests, Fisheries and Game of any disease or pest which makes its appearance 
within the forest areas under their jurisdiction. Owners or holders of forest 
lands are required to inform the authorities of their Municipality of any' disease 
or pest observed on their land. This duty will devolve on the Civil Guard and 



any persons responsible for rural policing in the case of forests situated within 
their jurisdiction. 

In forests of public utility the work of protection and control of diseases 
and pests will be carried out entirety at the expense of the State. In other forests 
belonging to Corporations or private persons, whenever the importance and 
the nature of the case demands it, the State will provide for the technical 
direction of the control measures, the apparatus and machines and the necessary 
materials; the wages of the workers will be chargeable to the respective owners. 
[Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 23 marzo 1933, aho CCkXXII, tomo I, mini. 82, 
pags. 2164 a 2166). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of i Jul}^ 1933 permission is granted, 
with, certain reservations, from 15 May to 25 September of each year, to the 
* Syndicats de defense contre les ennemis des culturesto send to regions not 
infested with the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata] potatoes which are 
sound, clean and property graded and have been harvested during the period 
specified above on land belonging to members of the said S^mdicates, either 
in zones of protection or in zones infested with the beetle, except in the latter 
case if the potatoes come from fields in which the beetle is known to be pre¬ 
sent, the transport of such potatoes being strictly prohibited. [Journal Officiel 
de la Republiqne Frangaise, Paris, 4 juillet 1933, annee, 155, p. 6968- 

6969). 

Italy. — Ministerial Circular No. 378 of 13 July 1933 the regulations 
to be observed in the exportation of plants, plant parts and horticultural pro¬ 
ducts to England were specified. [BoUeitino XJfficiale del Minister0 delVAgricol- 
tura e delle Forests, Roma, 13 agosto 1933, anno V, n. 16, pp. 3106-3107). 

The Royal Decree Law No. 1051 of 29 July 1933 gives full and entire 
effect to the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Kingdom of Italy 
and the Republic of Costa Rica, settled at San Jose on 14 June 1933. 

According to article 14 of the Treaty the High Contracting Parties undertake 
not in any way to interfere ^with the reciprocal trade between the two countries 
by prohibitions or restrictions on importation, exportation or transit. Exceptions 
to this rule, in so far as they apply to all countries or to all countries in similar 
conditions, may be admitted for purposes, inter alia, of protection of animal 
or useful plants against diseases, insects or dangerous parasites, [Gazzeita Uffi- 
dale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 25 agosto 1933, anno 740, n. 197, pp. 3794-3799)* 

By Ministerial Decree of 2 September 1933 the commune of Gaeta in 
the province of Rome has been declared infested with grape phylloxera. [Gaz- 
zetta Uffi>ciale del Regno dMtalia, Roma, ii settembre 1933, anno 740, n. 2ii> 
p. 4046). 

By Ministerial Decree-of 12 September 1933 the Commune of Parolise 
in the province of Avellino has been declared infested with grape phylloxera. 
(Gazzetta Vfficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 23 settembre 1933, anno 74®, n. 222, 
. p. 4288}. 
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As from i September 1933 the Royal Observatory for Plant Diseases 
for the provinces of Genoa and Da Spezia has been transferred from Chiavari 
to Genoa, via Marcello Durazzo, i. 

Italian Somaliland. —The Governatorial Decree No. 9877 of 28 August 1933, 
which establishes the regulations governing exportation for commercial purposes 
of bananas of the variety ' Giuba ’ [Musa chinensis], specifies inter alia that 
bunches for export must be submitted for phj’tosanitary inspection and must 
be free from the scale insect A and other parasites. {Bollettino 

Ufficiale della Somalia italiana, Mogadiscio, 31 agosto 1933, anno XXIII, 30 sup- 
plemento al n. 7, pp. 269-276). 
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[In the present stage of research on the protection of chestnuts from moulds 
by treatment with the method of immersion in water at 50° C/45’, "the substance 
which has given the best results is formaline in 0.50 % solution in the water of 
immersion]. 

Skerbakofe, C. D. a new fungus parasitic on nematodes. Mycologia, Lancaster, 
Ba., 1933, Vol. XXV, No. 4, pp. 258-262, pi. 35. 

[Anulosporium nematogenum n. gen. et n. sp. parasite of various Nematoda. 
Description in English]. 

[SiNDACATO provinciate FASCISTA TECNICI AGRICOTI - PERUGIA]. La coltiva- 
zione, la tecnologia e la stima del tabacco. Conferenze svolte durante il corso di 
tabacchicoltura organizzato dal Sindacato Provinciale Fascists Tecnici Agricoli 
in collaborazione con il Centro di Coltura sotto Tegida della Federazione Fascists. 
Perugia, Stabilimento tipografico G. Benucci, i933> 123 pp., 6 tav. 

[Contains inter alia :— Prof. Carlo Fuschini . Aniinali dannosi al tabacco 
(pp. 29-34). — Prof. Dott. Vincenzo Rivera . Principali malattie del tabacco 
prodotte da ageiiti vegetal! (pp. 35-55)]. 

Singh, Udai Bhan. Physiology of Cercospora dolichi E. and E. The hidimi 
Journal of Agricultural Science, Delhi, i933» ^<^ 1 - Bt. Ill, pp. 496-529, figs. 1-7, 
pis. XXXII-XXXIV. References, p. 528. 

[Parasite of Dolichos lahlab]. 

Stapp, C. Die Weissfaule der Hyazinthen. Zentralhlatt fur Bakteriologie, Para- 
sitenkunde und Infektionskrankeiien, Zweite Abteilung, Jena 1933,88. Bd., Nr. 23/24, 
S. 459-474, Abb. 1-3. Literatur, S. 474. 

[Bacillus hyacinthi septicus"], 

Steiner, Hans. tJber die Braunrost- (Puccinia tritiema und Puccinia dispersal 
Auffalligkeit von reziproken Bastarden zwischen Weiz^ und Roggen. Der Z^hter, 
Berlin 1933, 5. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. 179-180. Liteatur, S. 180. 
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STEYAKRT, R.-L., et VrydaGh, J. Etude sur une nialadie grave du cotonnier 
provoquee par les piqures ^'Helopeltis. Institut Royal Colonial Beige. Section des 
Sciences Natuyelhs et Medicates. Memoires. Collection in-S^, Bruxelles, 1933,'tome I, 
fasc. 7, 55 p., 3^ fig* Bibliographie, p. 54. 

Toumanoff, C. Action des champigiioUvS entomoph^des sur la pyrale du mais 
(Pyrausta iiubilalis Pliibn.). Annales di Pamsitologie Humaine et Comparee^V^xis, 
1933, tome XI, no 2, p. 129-143, pi, V-VII. 

[Aspergillus flavus, Beauveria hassiana, B. globulifem, Spicaria farinosa]. 

TrinchiERI, GiuiylO. x\spidiotus perniciosus Comst. {Hemipt. Coccidae). Bollettino 
della Socieici Entomologica Italiana, Genova, 1933, vol. BXV, 11. 7, p. 169. 

[In contradiction of the statement of Mr. C. P. van der Merwe, entomologist 
of the Department of Agriculture of the Union of vSouth Africa, the writer affirms 
that this scale insect has not been reported in Italy]. 

TrinchiERI, GlXJiylO. Secondo contribute alia bibliografia delle cavallette. Ras- 
segna Economica delle Colonie, Roma, i933, anno 210, 11. 5-6, pp. 595-634. 

[Continued and concluded. See this Bulletin, 1933, No. 9, p. 215]. 

Triwosch, S. Das Eisen als Mittel zur Bekampfuiig der Chlorose der gelben 
Eupme (I/Upinus luteus) aui kalkhaltigen bzw. gekalkten Boden. Zeitschrift fiir 
Pfiansenerndhrung, Dungung und Bodenkunde, A. Wissenscliaftlicher Teil, Ber- 
liti 1933, 31. Bd., Heft 1/3, S. 14-27. Diteraturverzeichiiis, S. 26-27. 

Trouvei^ot, B., Dacome, Dussy, et THgNARD. I/CS qualitds 61 ementaires des 
plantes nourricieres du Leptmotarsa decemlineata et leur influence sur le comporte- 
ment de Pinsecte. Comptes rendiis hehdomadaires des seances de rAcadimie des Scien¬ 
ces, Paris, i 933 » tome 197, n® 4, p. 355 - 356 * 

VAN RoECHOUDr, Li, 1,. Aper9u sur la situation phytosanitaire des plantations 
du Elivu. Revue Agrologique et Botaniqiie du Kivu, Bruxelles, 1932, iiP i, p. 12-14 ; 
I 933 > 2, p. 3-7. 

[Phymatheus viridipes, Locusta migratovia ph. gregana, Zonocerus sp., Gryllo- 
ialpa africana, Br achy try pus membranaceus, Gonocephalum simplex, Adoretus sp., 
Lecanium africanum, L. viride, Euxoa segetis, Parasa virida, Leucopteva ooffeella, 
Ceratitis capitata, Capnodium sp., Cercospora coffeicola, Hemileia vastatriv, Phyllo- 
sticta coffeicola, chlorosis and die-back, on cofiee]. 

VAN RoECHOXJDT, D. L. Destruction des larves de Trypetides dans la pulpe 
des bales de Coflea arabica. Resultats d'une suite d'experiences. Revue Agrologique 
et Botanique du Kivu, Bruxelles, 1932, n^ i, p. 26-28. 

[Ceratitis capitata]. 

VAN RoechoudT, h . I/. Inspection phytosanitaire dans le Nord du Kivu, 
Revm Agrologique et Botanique du Kivu, Bruxelles, 1933, 3 > P- 28-30. 

Dbist of the diseases and pests of coflee]. 


Prof. AX fESSAHDRO Brizi, Segreiario generate delVIstituto, Direitore responsahile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 

Angola: Locust Movements (i). 

6 June 1933 - — A very large swarm extending to the limits of sight 
passed for the second time over the village of Ganda, district of Ben- 
guela. The passage lasted nearly 4 hours.' 

A swarm even larger than the preceding, flying east, passed over the 
civil post of Ebanga in the civil circumscription of Ganda. The passage 
lasted S hours. 

8 June 1933. — Information received from the civil circumscription of 

Nova Lisboa states that locusts were present in the territory of the 
civil post of Luimbale. 

9 June 1933* — A very large swarm invaded the region of Caconda. A 

very large red swarm, about 40 km in length, coming from the S. E. 
settled in the civil circumscription of Lepi, district of Benguela. It 
departed the following day flying S. E. 

A swarm coming from the south, 5x3 km, settled in the same circum¬ 
scription. It departed on the following day, flying N. E. 

II June 1933. — A large swarm was reported at Lufinda, civil circum¬ 
scription of Chibia. The locusts were dead on the following day. 

A very large swarm of 20 X 7 km, coming from Cuima and flying towards 
Bailundo, passed over the town of Nova Lisboa. It spent the night 
in the region of Gurimahala, 8 km from the town. 

The swarm caused incalculable damage to European and native crops, de¬ 
vastating in its passage wide areas of arable land and large plantations 
of fruit and forest trees. 

13 June 1933* — Large swarms haVe been frequently reported in the 
different regions of the district of Bie; they have caused serious damage 
to the wheat and other crops. 

A very dense red swarm passed over Lepi from i to 5 p, m. ; it came 
from the south and was flying N. It settled in the vicinity of the 
village and flew away in the same direction three days later. 


♦ Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
(i) Communication from the Director of the laboratory of Plant Pathology and Agricultural 
Entomology, Euanda, tra&mitted tp the Institute by the Oovemment General of the Colony. 

Mon. Tngl. , 
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A large swarm, the passage of which lasted 4 hours, passed over Bulo, 
post of Chiumbo, district of Benguela, at 3 p. m. 

Further swarms of considerable size passed near Nova Lisboa flying in 
the direction of the circumscriptions of Lepi and Bail undo. 

14 June 1933 - — Another swarm, the passage of which lasted 4 hours, 

passed over Bulo, post of Chiumbo at 3 p. m. and remained the whole 
night. 

A very large swarm of 20 X 20 km, coming from the post of Quipeio, 
passed at 4 p. m. over the post of Luimbale. It left the following day 
in the direction of Cassongue, causing considerable damage to the 
crops. 

A large swarm coming from the vS. settled at 3 p. m. in the vicinity of 
Vila do Bailundo. 

15 June 1933* — A swarm of 5 km, the passage of which lasted 4 hours, 

passed at midday over the region of Caputo Catolo, post of Chiumbo ; 
this swarm is probably the same that settled in the vicinity of Bai¬ 
lundo. 

A red swarm of 40 km passed at ii a. m. over the village of Cuima, It 
came from the S. and was flying N. E. 

16 June 1933. — A large swarm coming from the E. and flying W. 

passed over Camabatela, district of Cuanza Norte, from 2 to 4 p. m. 
The extent of the damage done is not known. 

17 June I933« — A large swarm coming from Ganda passed over the 

post of Balonibo at 5. p. m. 

18 June 1933. — A swarm flying from E. to W. passed over the village 

of Duque de Bragan^a. 

25 June I 9 3 3 * — A large swarm coming from the S, E. settled at Jamba 

in the vicinity of Humpata. It left the following day flying N. E. 

26 June 1933. — A swarm of red locust [Nomadacris septemfasciata) 

coming from the S. E. passed over the Escola Oficina Oscar, 12 km 
from Humpata. It departed the following day flying N. E. 

The circumscription of Gaconda continued to be invaded in various places 
by swarms which caused considerable damage to the crops. 

28 June 1933* — A large swarm of red locust coming from the S. settled 

at Humpata. It left the following day flying N, E. 

Various very large swarms of red locust invaded the circumscription of 
Seles, district of Cuanza Sul causing practically complete loss of the 
wheat and other main crops of Cassongue. 

29 June 1933 - — Two large swarms passed at 3 p. m. between Vila 

do Balundo and the civil post of Mungo; they must have been settled 
before in the neighbourhood of Luahanda. 

A swarm of red locust coming from the S. E. settled at 4 p. m. at 
Humpata and its is vicinity. It departed the following dav flying 
N. ,E. 

30 June 1933. — A swarm of 10 km coming from the S. E, passed 

over Palanca at ii km from Humpata, flying N. E. 
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Extent of locust invasion. — As a result of my observations 
and the special information received I am able to state that in addition to 
the swarms reported above a number of others invaded various regions of the 
territory of Angola, particularly the districts of Sul Huila and Mossamedes, 
where the most serious damage was reported. 

Origin of the swarms. — I am collecting information regarding 
the origin of the swarms and already have valuable data which will be dealt 
with in a separate report. I am able to state with absolute certainty that 
many, and even the greater number, of the swarms which invaded Angola had> 
unhappily, their origin within the territory. Others came from the neighbour¬ 
ing territories of Rhodesia and Damaralandia. 

Species. — I can affirm that the greater part of the swarms that in¬ 
vaded the southern districts belonged to the red locust {N. septemfasciata). 
Also, but rarely, reports have been received of the tropical migratory locust 
{Locusta ynigraioria migratorioides). In the surroundings of Mossamedes several 
breeding places were reported of an ash green locust not yet been identified 
owing to lack of specimens, but which I hope shortly to be able to identify^ 

Natural enemies. — From information received from the circum¬ 
scription of Chibia we know that on 12 June a large swarm which had settled 
the previous day at Eufinda was completel}’* wiped out. During this night 
the cold was intense. It has been said, in some cases rightly, that the death 
of the insects was caused by a small larva which was found on the locusts. 
We are not able to say much about this parasite, or even state with certainty 
that it was a parasite, as I think was the case, because it was not possible 
for us to observe living specimens. The larvae which I examined had been 
dead several days and were completely dried up. If it would be of interest 
and utility I would try to obtain living specimens and send them to the Im¬ 
perial Institute of Entomology in Eondon. 

The civil post of Otchinjau collected some specimens of insects known 
by the native name of ' Mandinde' which, according to information I have 
received, were numerous and devoured a great quantity of locusts. Some of 
these specimens will be sent to the Imperial Institute. 

Methods of control. — The Administration of Agricultural Ser¬ 
vices and Commerce sent various instructions and circulars about the destruction 
of locusts in their various stages to the administrative authorities. 

Special funds were appropriated for the combat of locusts and equipment 
was purchased consisting of sodium arsenite and other insecticides, various 
oils, metal barriers, flame throwers, sprayers, etc. Gangs and posts for the 
storage of equipment have also been formed for the anti-locust campaign and 
have begun their activities this year. 

The methods of control have up to the present been as follows:— 

For hoppers, ditches and barriers. 

For adults, flame throwers, and collecting in bags. The method of buying 
locusts from the natives will also be tried. 
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Eritrea: Desert and Tropical Migratory Locusts {Schistocerca gregaria and 

Locnsta migratoria migratorioides). 

During August 1933 numerous swarms of locusts [Schistocerca gregaria and 
Locusta migratoria migratorioides) were observed in the eastern plain, the terri¬ 
tories of the Serae and of Acchele Guzai. 

It would seem that certain swarms of unrecorded colour were composed of 
L. migratoria migratorioides. 

From 2 to 17 August red and brownish-red individuals [Schist, gregaria and 
L, migratoria migratorioides) coming from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan penetrated 
into Eritrea and passed over Omagger, GuUui and Sabderat, flying towards the 
east. In the course of the month swarms were reported from all parts of the 
southern portion of the Colony. 

On the 8th some yellow locusts [Schist, gregaria), sexually mature, coming 
from the Tigrai passed over Rendacomo, then returned in the direction from 
which they had come. On the loth other yellow locusts [Schist, gregaria) settled 
near Maio (Acchele Guzai), A swarm of L, migratoria migratorioides laid along 
the torrent Obillet (Barentii) on 30 August. 

Locusts caused slight damage to pasture in the territory of Mai6, also to 
some fields of dura [Andropogon Sorghum) and teff [Eragrostis abyssinica) in the 
Serae and to small plots of dura in the vicinity of Barenth (i). 


At the beginning of September 1933 numbers of winged swarms coming 
from across the Ethiopian frontier invaded the western plain (Tessenei) and dam¬ 
aged some crops of dura and some pasture between the Gasc and the Setit. 
Laying took place in three localities which have already been surveyed and 
inspected with a view to destro5ring hoppers as soon as they hatch. Damage 
in other regions of the Colony has been unimportant. The Hamasien has re¬ 
mained free. Swarms were composed mainly of L. migratoria migratorioides 
and also of Schist, gregaria (2). 


Last year in the month of September numbers of swarms of locusts pene¬ 
trated into th^ Colony from across the Abyssinian and Anglo-Egyptian borders, 
passed over the upland plateau and laid eggs in the eastern plain. During the 
month also numerous breeding places were observed particularly along the Red 
Sea coast. 

This year such an invasion has not taken place: the upland plateau and the 
eastern plain have remained almost completely free from locusts. 

(i) Com m unica t ion from the ofSdal cofTespondeat of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidottj, 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of nritrea, Asmara, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(z) Communication frbm the Government of Eritrea, transmitted to the Institute by the 
Sainistiy for the Colonies (Bureau of Studies and Propaganda), 
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One swarm consisting of L. migmtoria migratorioides of unrecorded colour, 
flying towards Arresa, was reported on the 5th at Tucul, and another on the 
6th near Adi Quala, flying east. 

During the whole month swarms of L, migraforia migrator ioides and Schist, 
gregaria circled more particularly in the territory between the Gasc and the 
Setit. 

On the loth and nth eggs were laid in the neighbourhood of Barentii and 
on the 20th to the west of Tole (Barentii) and at Curateb (Omagger) on the 
frontier. 

On the i8th and 20th the presence of hoppers (A. migratoria migratorioides) 
was reported in the territory of Adergulia. 

The damage to crops has befen slight. In the Serae, near Arresa, certain 
fields of dura {A, Sorghurn) and of ' dagussa ' {Eleusine coracana) were destroyed, 
and at Tessenei about 40 fields of 'bultuc' {Pennisetim typhoideum) (i). 

United States of America: Recent Increase in Root Knot [2). 

During the fall of 1931, Dr. H. S. Cunningham reported a serious infesta¬ 
tion of root knot caused by Heterodera radicicola in potato tubers on Long Island, 
New York. In all about 40 acres of potatoes were found to be so badly infest¬ 
ed that the tubers were practically unsaleable. 

No records exist of similar infestations so far north, and it has been assumed 
that this unusual abundance was in some way related to the high climatic tem¬ 
peratures of the past few years. Recently summarized weather records show 
that temperature trends in the central and eastern portions of the United States 
have been prevaihngly high for a long time. Fall and winter temperatures have 
in general been unusually high in this region for at least ten years. 

Further support has been given to the theory that a longer yearly warm 
period was making possible the northern extension of the root knot nema by 
Dr. R. F. Poole’s observation that it was becoming more abundant in the high¬ 
er, cooler regions of North Carolina, In substance Poole’s report is as follows: 
Only recently was there any evidence that the nematode, Heterodera radicicola, 
may become a problem in the Piedmont and mountain areas. It has long been 
known to cause severe injury on the sandy soils of the coastal region, but even 
here it had not infested all areas. During the 1932 season heavy infestation 
of tobacco was observed in Stokes County, in the foothills of the mountains. A 
survey showed infestation in more than 85 per cent of the tobacco- fields. It 
was much worse on some areas than on others. Tobacco was killed in many 
areas , before aU of the crop could be harvested, , Heavily infested plants deveh 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Br. Rolando Guxdotxe, 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted to the Institute by the Government 
of the Colony. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Keil E, Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, Umted States Department of Agriculture^ 
Washington. 


♦ Mm. II Xngl. 
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Oped hollow stalks, dead tips, and dead margins on the leaves. Serious damage 
results, since the leaves of infested stalks cure unevenly and are poor in qual¬ 
ity. Heavy losses of other crops were due to heavily infested root systems. 

The disease has been prominent on corn. It has been seen on rye, crimson 
clover, vetch, and Austrian winter peas. These plants were heavily iiifested 
although they are winter cover crops. Vetch was killed by the disease in some 
heavily infested areas. The character of infestation on vetch indicates that the 
nematodes do not cease to be active during the winter in the coastal region. 

India: Diseases in the Bombay Presidency (i). 

The following parasites have been reported for the first time in the Bombay 
Presidency:— 

Septoria cannabis (Tasch.) Sacc. on Cannabis sativa L. 

Coleosporium oldenlandiae (Mass.) Bull, on Oldenlandia aspeva. 

Cercospora commelinae Kal. & Cke. on Cummelina sp. and Septoria atchin^ 
sonii Syd. on Jasminum malaharicum L. are believed to be recorded for the 
first time in India. 

Uromyces jabae (Pers.) deBary and Erysiphe polygoni DC. on Lathyrus 
odoratus T- are recorded for the first time in India. Both these parasites are 
doing great damage to sweet pea crops around Poona. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1933 ( 2 ). 

Monthly Report No. 9, August, 1933. 

There is httle change in the general position. 

1. Tropical Migratory Locust {Locusta migratoria migratorioides)^ 

No records of this species in the colony have been obtained during the 
month. 

2. Red Locust {Nomadacris sepiemfasciata). 

The swarms of this species appear to be exhibiting greater activity and 
to be more conspicuous with the advent of warmer weather. They seem also 
to be becoming more hungry and loss of at least one extensive irrigated crop 
of wheat is reported. 

Entomologists may note that the flying swarms of this species now exhibit 
the full red coloration associated with migratory swarms, but that the pur¬ 
plish pink sufiEusion at the base of the hind wing is still very irregularly de¬ 
veloped. Certain large swarms early in the month showed practically no de¬ 
velopment of this suflusion. 

(1) Commimication from Mr. M. K. Patel, Ag. Plant Pathologist to Government, Bombay 
Presidency, Poona. . 

(2) Com mun ication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Red Ivocust adults kept continuously in cages have not developed the 
swarm coloration, but remain brown with the medium light stripe down the 
pronotum and elytra conspicuous. These specimens show strong development 
of the purplish pink suffusion at the base of the hind wings and, probably 
owing to lack of exposure to the sun, this suffusion is notably dark. It appears 
clear that the development of this suffusion is not correlated with the develop¬ 
ment of red pigment on the chitinous parts of the integument. 

There were no signs of egg development to the end of the month. 

Reports from neighbouring states reveal a very grave position in reference 
to the Red hocust and all indications point to a further heavy invasion of 
the colony when the large migratory movements commence. The Union of 
South Africa has now been invaded by the Red Tocust. Swarms have pene¬ 
trated Zululand and Natal apparently from Mozambique. The Transvaal has 
been invaded by swarms thought to have come from Bechuanaland. 

Turkey; Plant Enemies observed in Anatolia during 1933 (i). 

Do’ciostaii YUS maroccan us. — The Moroccan locust made its 
appearance this year as in previous years in the region of Gaziayintap, Mardin 
and Urfa. But many 'swarms perished as a result of the excessive drought 
which held during their period of greatest activity. Swarms coming from 
Syria which usually penetrate into our country have not been observed this 
year. Only the desert steppe between Mardin and Urfa was infested with 
eggs, which may be expected to hatch in 1934. For the anti-locust work this 
year zinc barriers and poisoned bait were used. 

L 0 c u $ t a migratoria ph. danic a . — This locust caused damage 
in the region of Divarbekir. It was controlled by means of poisoned bait. 

Calliptamus italiciis. — The Italian locust invaded Thrace and 
the ^region of Brussa and Samsun. As it was however in the form of solitary 
individuals, it was not found necessary to resort to control measures. 

Er i op h yes avellanae. — The nut bud mite causes each year 
considerable losses of hazels in the region of the Black Sea. This year the 
infested buds were collected and burnt. It is the first time that any control 
measure, has proved successful. 

Balamnus nu c um . — The damages caused to hazels by this beetle 
were insignificant. 

Car pocapsa pom onella. — The codling moth causes considerable 
damage to apple trees in Anatolia. This 3^ear the AGnistry of Agriculture made 
a special organisation responsible for the control measures to be carried out in 
the region of Kastamonu, Amasya and Nigde, from which the fruit is exported 
abroad. Lead arsenate was used for two sprayings of the trees. In tins way 
80 % of the crop was saved. 

(i) Communication from tlie official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Sureya, Councillor 
of State, Angora. 
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Hyponomeuta malinellus, — The ermine moth is very widely 
distributed in Anatolia. The damage caused to apple and apricot trees is con¬ 
siderable. It has been controlled by means of ' Uraniagrun 

Ephestia cautella. — Damage has been reported to fig trees in 
the region of Aydin. As it was observed that the females lay their eggs on 
figs spread out on planks to dr^’' and that the caterpillars are transformed to 
chrysalises when the figs are vStored, the figs have been protected while drying 
by means of toxic gas and the granaries and other places of storage have been 
thoroughly disinfected. 

B a cu s ol ea e . — The olive fly is present in all the olive plantations. 
This year the Berlese method of control has been tried in the region of the 
Sea of Marmara. 

Chrysomphalus dictyospermi. — This scale insect causes 
damage in orange orchards in the region of Adana. Three generations per 
annum have been observed. Control is attempted with polysulphides. 

Dias p i s p entagona . — It was only in 1913 that the mulberry 
scale was observed for the first time attacking mulberry trees in the region of 
Istanbul. It has been attempted to eradicate this breeding centre by pulling 
up the mulberries. But as the insect attacks also walnuts, peaches and lo¬ 
cust trees it was not found possible to prevent its spread. A serious invasion 
was observed in x^natolia in 1933. During the year numbers of mulberry trees 
have been killed and peaches and other fruit trees have been seriously damaged. 

Man}’* persons try to control this pest in their gardens by using emulsions 
of soap and petrol and solution of polysulphides. 

Sus $ cr 0 f a , — Wild boars have for a long time caused considerable 
damage each year to the potato and maize crops in Anatolia, particularly 
in the Black Sea region. The Ministry of Agriculture in 1932 made a special 
organisation responsible for the campaign agaist them which has been carried 
out by hunting and in certain districts by means of poisoned bait. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — A Ministerial Circular of 22 June 1933 prescribes the adoption 
of a new method for testing whether, after disinfection with ethylene oxide, the 
last traces of toxic gas have disappeared. 

The method, invented by Dr, Deckert, is as follows :— The air to be tested 
is passed through a 22 % solution of common salt to which has been added a 
little phenolphthalein. In this solution, heated to. boiling point, the ethylene oxide 
reacts with the sodium chloride and is transformed into ethylene-chlorhydrine 
with the formation of sodium hydrate, which changes the colour of the phenol¬ 
phthalein to -pink or ted. [AmtUche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin 1933, 
Bd. V, Nr. 2, S. 64-65). 



By two Ministerial Circulars of 3 and 4 July 1933, persons responsi¬ 
ble for testing wbether after disinfection with ethylene oxide or hydrocyanic 
acid gas the last traces of toxic gas have disappeared,, must be capable of 
distinguishing accurately the various shades of pink, red and blue. [Amtliche 
Pflanzenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin 1933, Bd. V, Nr. 2, S. 63 u. 65). 

Germany (Anhalt). — A number of musk rats [Fiber zibethicus] having 
been killed in the course of 1933, a communication from the Ministry of State, 
dated 19 August 1933, draws attention to the Police Ordinance of 18 October 
1918 which requires that the police shall be notified whenever a musk rat has been 
killed. Musk rats must be combatted by every possible method. The prize 
offered for each specimen killed has been raised to 3 RM. (Nachrichtenblatt fur 
den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1933, 13^ Jahrg., Nr. 10, S. 86). 

Germany (Hanover). — By Police Ordinance, dated 22 June 1933, relating 
to^the control of rats and field voles in the circumscription of Hadeln, owners 
and holders of any cultivated land and all persons responsible for the upkeep 
of roads, ditches, railway embankments, etc. are required to comply with the 
regulations prescribed on the subject by the competent authorities. 

The principal officer of the circumscription will fix the limits within which 
the control measures are to be executed, the time of the campaign and the me¬ 
thods to be used. He will also indicate whether the control measures are to 
be carried out by the owners, holders or managers of the property or by per¬ 
sons engaged by the firms making or supplying the materials used in the control 
campaign. [Amtliche PfLanzenschutzhestimmungen, Berlin 1933,- Bd. V, Nr. 2, 
S. 66-67). 

Germany (Prussia). — With a view to the control of potato wart disease 
[Synchytrium endobioticum] in the province of Saxony, it has been forbidden 
since 10 April 1932 to plant in the circumscription of Jerichow II in gardens and 
fields exceeding ^ hectare in extent other varieties of potato than those recognised 
to be resistant to the disease. 

A similar regulation, dated 13 March 1933, which entered into force i July 
1933, applies to various communes in the circumscription of Erfurt. In these 
communes it is also prescribed that resistant varieties shall be increasingly used, 
so that by the end of two years the non-resistant varieties may be completely 
replaced by resistant varieties. 

In the circumscription of Osterburg the cultivation of any non-resistant 
variety is absolutely prohibited as from 1934. (Nachrichtenhlati fiir den Deut¬ 
schen Pflanzenschutzdienst, BerEn 1933? 13• Jahrg., Nr. ro, S. 86 ). 

Germany (Westphalia). — By Ordinance of 7 March 1933, which modifies 
that of 21 October 1932 relating to the control of the commerce in potato varie¬ 
ties resistant to wart disease [Synchytrium endobioticum] intended for use as seed, 
it is forbidden in WestphaEa to market or hawk such potatoes. 



On the arrival of a consignment of potatoes resistant to wart disease the 
directors of the authorised market premises shall have a sample taken by a sworn 
official or by an expert in accordance with the regulations on the subject fixed 
by the German Agricultural Council. This sample is to be sealed and sent to 
the Central Plant Protection Service. {Amtliche Pfiaiizenschutzbestimmungeii, 
Berlin 1933, Bd. V, Nr. 3, S. 86). 


England. — The Order of 7 June 1933 which is entitled ' The Impor¬ 
tation of Plants Order of 1933* and which came into operation on 15 July 1933, 
requires all imported consignments of all classes of living plants and parts 
thereof (except seed) for planting, and all potatoes, to have been officially 
examined by the authorities of the country in which they were grown and 
certified as having been found to be healthy and free from any evidence of the 
presence of any insect, fungus or pest destructive to agricultural or horticultural 
crops. An additional certificate is required, as hitherto, in respect of plants grown 
in France, to the effect that the Colorado Beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlineata] 
has not been known to exist within 200 kilometres of the place where the plants, etc. 
were grown. 

Consignments which arrive unaccompanied by the prescribed certificates 
of health and which were formerly allowed to proceed to their destination, 
will now be detained by the Officers of H. M. Customs and Excise and will be 
required to be destroyed or re-exported at the expense of the importer unless 
a licence is issued authorising the plants, etc, to be disposed of otherwise. If 
this licence is granted it may require the consignment to be examined by one of 
the IVIinistry's Inspectors when, if the plants, etc. are found to be healthy, a 
certificate authorising their release will be issued after payment by the importer 
of the fee prescribed for this service. 

The existing prohibition of the importation of potatoes grown in the United 
States of America, the Dominion of Canada, or in France, remains in force ; the 
transhipment in English or Welsh ports of such potatoes is also prohibited except 
under licence from the Ministry, The health certificate for potatoes from other 
countries which was specified under the previous regulations required an additional 
statement to the effect that no case of Wart Disease [Synchytrium, endobioHcum] 
has occurred within five hundred yards of the place where the potatoes were 
grown; in the new Order this distance has been extended to two kilometres 
(approximately i % luiles). 

An additional provision of the new Order relates to cider apples imported 
between 15th March and the 14th October in each year. Between these dates 
cider apples grown in France must be accompanied by an official certificate in 
similar terms to that reqmred during the same period in respect of raw vegetables 
grown in Prance, i. e., to the effect that the Colorado Beetle has not been known to 
exist within a radius of at least two hundred' kilometres of the place where the 
produce was grown. Raw vegetables and cider apples grown in any other Euro¬ 
pean country and imported between the above mentioned dates must be accom¬ 
panied by an official certificate of origin. . 
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The new Order continues the restrictions which were first im'posed in 1930 
on the importation of raw apples grown in the United States of America, and 
between the 7th Jul}?’ and the 15th November in every year these may be imported 
only when accompanied by an ofiicial certificate to the effect that they are of 
one or other of the two highest grades recognised by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. 

Any imported plants, potatoes, raw apples or raw vegetables found to be 
unhealthy will be required to be treated, destro5"ed o’r re-exported at the expense 
of the importer. (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Importation of Plants, 
Potatoes, etc. Uondon,' June, 1933, i p. [Mimeographed]). 

By the Colorado Beetle Order'of 1933, dated August 23, 1933 the 
occupier of any land, in or on which Colorado Beetle [Leptinotarsa decern- 
lineata) exists or is suspected to exist, shall, with all practicable speed, give 
notice in writing to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries of the existence 
or suspected existence thereof, and such notice shall, when practicable, be 
accompanied by a specimen thereof. 

No person shall, except with the authority of, and in accordance with the 
instructions of, an Inspector of the Ministry :— 

(1) spray or otherwise treat an^^ crop infected b^" or suspected of being 
infected with Colorado Beetle; 

(2) have in his possession any live Colorado Beetle w^hich has been taken 
or removed from any crop ; or 

(3) keep any live Colorado Beetle in captivity. 

An Inspector may enter upon and examine any crop upon any land in, on 
or in the vicinity of which he has reason to believe that Colorado Beetle exists 
or has existed. 

An Inspector may, by notice in writing, declare any land in, on or in the 
vicinity of which Colorado Beetle exists or is reasonably suspected by him to 
exist, to be an Infected Place for the purposes of this Order and such land shall 
continue to be an Infected Place until the notice is withdrawn a notice in 
writing signed by an Inspector. 

No person other than the occupier of land w^hich is, or forms part of, an 
Infected Place, or his servants or agents, shall enter the Infected Place except' 
with the authority of an Inspector. 

So long as a declaration of any land as an Infected Place remains in force, 
no crop shall be planted upon any land to which the declaration relates without 
the approval of an Inspector. 

No person shall, without the authority of an Inspector, remove or cause or 
permit to be removed from any Infected Place any potato plants, haulms or 
tubers, or any tomato plants or tomatoes. 

An Inspector and any person authorised in writing by him for the purpose 
may enter any Infected Place and treat, remove or destroy, or cause to be treated, 
removed or destroyed, any crop thereon, and may take such other st^s as the 
Inspector may think expedient for preventing the spread, of Colorado Beetle ; 
and the owner of the crop and the occupier of land on which the crop is growing 
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or stored, or of any land within an Infected Place, shall render all reasonable 
assistance and facilities for carrying out these provisions. 

Where any crop is removed or destroyed under the provisions of this Order, 
compensation may be paid for such removal or destruction in accordance with 
the provisions of the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 to 1^927. {Statutory 
Rules and Orders, 1933^ No. 830. Destructive Insect and Pest, England. The Col¬ 
orado Beetle Order of 1933. Dated August 23, 1933. {D.I.P. 569). London, 

1933.5 pp-)- 

Danzig (Free City of). — By Ordinance of 13 May 1933 new measures 
have been adopted with regard to the control of potato wart disease {Synchy- 
trium endobioticum) and the Colorado beetle {Doryphora [Leptinotarsa] decern- 
Uneata). 

Potato crops and stocks will be submitted to control by the police in col¬ 
laboration with the Plant Protection Service. 

Any new outbreak of wart disease which is ascertained or suspected must 
be declared to the police, to the Central Bureau of the Plant Protection Service 
or to the Chief Of&cer of the Commune. 

On land known to be infected the residues of the potato crop must be collec¬ 
ted and carefully destroyed by burning or burying. 

It is forbidden to replant potatoes grown on such land. It is forbidden 
to allow potatoes grown on such land to leave the farm or to use them other¬ 
wise than cooked. This regulation applies also to potato waste which is to 
fed to stock. Farms known to be infected with wart disease may not sell or 
otherwise dispose of farmyard or liquid manure. 

It is forbidden to plant potatoes on infected land within five years of the 
discovery of infection. It is forbidden to plant on neighbouring land where 
there is risk of infection varieties other than those declared by the Plant Pro¬ 
tection Service to be resistant to wart disease. 

It is forbidden to plant in gardens of the City of Danzig varieties other than 
c< Paulsens Juli» and « Modrows Preussen ». 

The measures to be taken for the control of the Colorado beetle will be 
fixed by the police in accordance with directions issued by the Senate. {Am- 
tliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin 1933, Bd. V, Nr. 2, S. 67-69). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 19 September 1933 the list of countries 
infected with potato wart disease {Synchytrium endohioticurn) enumerated in 
Article i of the Ministerial Decree of 6 June 1924, modified by the Ministerial 
Decrees of 20 December 1924, 2 November 1925, 15 September 1927 and 
16 May 1933 [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. 9, p. 206] is completed by : the terri¬ 
tory of the Free City of Danzig, {Journal Officiel de la Republique Frangaise, 
Paris, 21 septembre 1933, annee, n^ 221, p. 9900). 

Italy. — The Ministerial Circular No. 392 of 5 September 1933, addressed 
to the. Regional Phytopathological Observatories, fixes the regulations to be 
observed fox the exportation of chestnuts to the United States of America. 
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[Bollettino U'fficiale del Ministero delVAgricoltura e delle Forests, Roma, ottobre 
1933, anno V, n. 19, pp. 3655-3659)* 

The Decree-Law Royal No. 1372 of 28 September 1933 authorises the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forests to contribute to the costs of control of 
the citrus scale insects. 

Three million liras have been earmarked for this purpose in the extraordinary 
part of the Ministry's budget for the financial year of 1933-34. {Gazzetta Uffi- 
dale del Regno d*Italia, Roma, 2 novembre 1933, anno 74°, n. 254, p. 5015). 

By three Ministerial Decrees of 7 October 1933 the communes of Monte- 
miletto, San Martino Valle Caudina (province of Avellino), Folignano, Grottam- 
mare (province of Ascoli Piceno), and Caselle in Pittari (province of Salerno) 
have been declared infected with grape phylloxera. (Gazzetta Uffidale del Regno 
d'Italia, Roma, 20 ottobre 1933, anno 74®, n. 245, p. 4846). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By two Decrees of the Director of Waters and 
Forests dated 22 and 27 July 1933, the destruction of rabbits has been authorised 
in certain zones of the region of the Rharb and in that of Meknes. (Empire Cheri- 
fien, Protectorat de la Republique Frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin Offidel, Rabat, 
4 aout 1933, XXIF""® annee, n^ 3084, p, 740-741). 

By Viziriel Decree of ii August 1933 (18 rebia II 1352), owners and 
holders of land, settlers, share tenants, tenants, usufructuaries, managers, 
native cooperative bodies, administrators of land belonging to the State, 
municipalities, public establisments and Habou property, and occupiers or persons 
exploiting in any capacity property on which are found nests of the common 
house sparrow (Passer domesticus) and of the Spanish sparrow (P. hispaniolensis) 
are required, between i March and 30 June of each year, to destroy any nests, 
eggs and young of the birds mentioned. 

The persons specified are required during the whole year to destroy any 
adult sparrows and more particularly any flocks residing on their land. 

In woods and forests however it is obligatory to carry out these measures 
only to a depth of thirty metres. 

The local authorities may in agreement with the regional inspector of plant 
protection and ph37tosanitary inspection prescribe any measures necessary for 
the application of the present Decree and, more particularly, the destruction of 
wild plants, other than trees, capable of favouring the nesting of sparrows. 

The destruction of such plants may be ordered when the plants in question 
are situated within forest botindaries. 

When it applies to woody plants the opinion of the Director General of 
PubHc Works and of the Director of Waters and Forests must be previously 
obtained. 

‘ The Viziriel Decree of 24 March 1923 (6 chaabane 1341) containing regula¬ 
tions relating to the destruction of sparrows' nests is annulled. (Empire Che- 
rifien. Protectorat de la Republique Franqaise au Maroc. Bulletin Offidel, Rabat, 
septembre 1933, XXIF*"® annee, n^ 1088, p. 863). 
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The Dahir of ii August 1933 (18 rebia II 1352) anulls the Dahir of 
22 May 1925 (28 chaoual 1343) making obligatory the destruction of caterpillars. 
(Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin 
Official, Rabat, 6 octobre 1933,XXII"’"® annee, noi093, p. 981). 

The Viziriel Decree of ii August 1933 (18 rebia II 1352) prescribes 
the measures to be taken for the destruction of ' chenilles des friches ' (larvae 
of Eepidoptera which live on the wild herbaceous vegetation and multiply to 
form large swarms). 

Owners or holders of land, settlers, share tenants, tenants, usufructuaries, 
agents, native cooperative bodies, administrators of property belonging to the 
State, municipalities, public establishments and Habou property, and occupiers 
or persons exploiting in any capacity land on which such caterpillars occur, are 
required, between i November and i April of each year, to destroy the cater¬ 
pillars and the webs that are woven by certain of them as and when they appear. 
In woods and forests however it is obligator}^ to carry out such destructive meas¬ 
ures onty on a strip thirty metres in depth. {Ibid,, p. 981-982). 

A Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Eand 
Settlement, dated 30 August 1933, establishes inter alia that it is illegal to 
import, transport for purposes of marketing, to hold for sale, to sell or dispose of, 
under the designation of seed wheat, any wheat containing at the time of con¬ 
signment more than i % of total impurities or more than 2 % of broken grain. 

Are considered as impurities not only inert matter and seeds other than wheat, 
but also wheat grain afEected with bunt or smut. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat 
de la Republique Francaise au Maroc. Bulletin Official, Rabat, 8 septembre 1933, 
XXIP'"® annee, 1099, P- 888-889). 

By Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 7 September 
1933, owners or holders of lands situated within the territory of the Bureaux 
of Native ASairs of Kelaa-des-Sles and Tafrant, region of Fez, are authorised 
to destroy wild boars on their lands, at any time and by any means, except fire. 
Boars killed in these conditions may not however be transported, hawked or 
exposed for sale. The present Decree will remain effective until the last day 
of the close season of 1934. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique 
Francaise au Maroc. Bulletin Official, Rabat, 15 septembre 1933, XXIF"'® ann 4 e, 
nP 1090, p. 910). 

Peru. — By Ministerial ‘Resolucidn* No. 224 of 16 June 1933 a Com¬ 
mission has been appointed to study and ascertain the most suitable localities 
for the installation of factories for the extraction of rotenon, to establish such 
factories and decide on the methods to be used for the extraction. {La Vida Agri¬ 
cola, Eima, 1933, vol. X, no. 117, p 4 g. 1347). ’ 

Saar Basin. -- The Police Ordinance of 25 August 1933 contains amend¬ 
ments to the regulations [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. 9, p. 208] concerning the 
San Josd scale {Asfidiotus perniciosus). 
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Spain has been added to the list of countries from which it is forbidden to 
import living plants or parts of living plants. It is also forbidden to import 
fresh fruits or fruit waste from any of the countries included in the said list. 

Such products coming from countries other than those indicated may be 
imported only on condition that the consignments are accompanied by an 
official certificate of the country of origin stating the place of origin. 

Consignments not complying with these regulations will be put at the disposal 
of the consigners. In the case of the consigner or his representative not disposing 
of the products within eight days they may be destroyed by burning or utilised 
in any way which entails no risk of spreading the San Jose scale. 

Consignments which in the opinion of the experts of the official Plant Pro¬ 
tection Service are infested or are suspected of infestation by the San J ose scale 
will be destroyed on the spot by burning without compensation being pa^^able 
to the consigner or his representative. An expert who is present will prepare 
an account which will be communicated to the Government of the country of 
origin. {Nachrichtenblatt filr den Deutschen PfianzenschtUzdiensi, Berlin 1933, 13. 
Jahrg., Nr. 10, S. 86-87). 
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[With summary in English. Non-parasitic disease]. 


CoXXON, A. D. Disappearance of Zosiera marina. Plaiitve, London, 1933, Vol. 132, 
No. 3329, p. 277. 

Davidson, J., and Swan, D. C. A method for obtaining samples of the 
population of Collembola (Symphypleona) in pastures. Bulletin of Entomological 
Research, London, 1933, Vol. XXIV, Ft. 3, pp. 351-352, fig. i. 


Dedea Beffa, G. Insetti galligeni dei salici osservati in Piemonte. La Difesa 
delle Piante contro le Malattie ed i Parassiti ^— Bollettino del Laboratorio Sperimentale 
(Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1933, anno lo® (XXVIII del 
BolleUim), n. 5, pp. 87-92, 5 figg. 

[Rhahdophaga spp., Saperda popuhiea, Cryptorrhynchus lapathi, Pontania spp.]. 


Du Pasquter, R. Principales maladies parasitaires du th^er et du caf^er en 
Extreme-Orient [suite et fin). Bulletin Economique de VIndocliine, Hanoi, i933> 36® 
annee, janvier-avril 1933, P- 53-7^, i diagr., pi. XX-XXIV. References, 

p. 4, 6, 7, 12, 15, 17, 20, 22, 24, 28, 31, 32, 35, 37. 40> 43> 45» 47> 48, 52, 58, 
64, 66, 70, 74, 78, 81, 84, 85, 86, 120. 

[See also this Bulletin, 1933, No. i, p. 19, 

Loranthus spp., Cusauia sp., lichens and moss, Cephaleuros parasiticus, Hemi- 
leia vastatrix, Pestalozzia thecB, Glomerella cingulata, Laestadia camellicB, Cercospora 
coffeicola, C. the<s, Cercosporella Exdbasidium vexans, Gloeosporium coffeanum, 
Corticium koleroga, ‘maladiedufilament*, C,the<s, C, invisum, C. salmonicolor, Nec^ 
iria cinnabarina, N, bainii, StilheUa them, Macrophoma iheioola, Massaria fheicola, 
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Helicohasidium compactum, Septohasidium bogoriense, RoselUnia arcuata, R. 'hunodes, 
Ustulina maxima, Sphaerostilhe vepens, Thyvidaria tarda, Armillaria mellea, Poria 
hypolatevitia, P. hypobrunnea, Ganoderma pseudoferreum, Pomes lamaoens%s, P. li- 
gnosus, F. lucidus, F. applanaius. 

In an appendix a description is given of the ' vet tonrnant' or ‘borer toumant* 
(larva of the Longicorn ?). 

These three chapters follow:— Oeneralites. - Pieparation et mode d’emploi 
des insecticides et fongicides. - Table de determination]. 


BvAJsrs, J. W. A simple method of collecting Thrips and other insect from 
blossom. Bulletin of Entomological Research, hondon, I933* Vol. XXIV, Pt. 3, pp. 349- 
350> I- 


Ferraris, T. Malattie della vite. I. Crittogame. (Biblioteca per Tinsegna- 
mento agrario professionale). Roma, Ramo Editoriale degli Agricoltori, I 933 > 62 pp., 

' 15 figg- 

[In addition to the cryptogamic diseases the more important non-parasitic 
diseases of the vine are described]. 


Ghimpu, V. Afectiunile patologice fi inamicii tutunului din Romania in 1932. 
Casa Aiitonomd a Monipolurilov Regatului Romdniei. Instikitul Experimental penint 
CuUivarea Fermentarea Tutunului, Bucurepi-Bdneasa. Comunicavea Nr. 45, 
Bucurefti 1932, 9 p- 

[In Rumanian, with title and summary in French :— ‘ Les affections patho- 
logiques et les ennemis des tabacs en Roimianie pendant I’annee 1932 ']. 

GoMORY, SAnbor. Gabonapoloska-fajok pusztitdsa a bdzaban. Mezdgazdasdgi 
Ktitatdsok, Budapest 1933, VI. 4 vf., 5-6. sz., 169-193 o. 

[In Hungarian, with title and summary in German :— * tiber die ^-^erwustung 
von Weizen durch Getreidewanzen *. - Eurygastev, Aelial. 


Gordon, Alexander. Tocust damage on sugar cane. Sztgar News, Manila, 
P. 1 ., 1933, Vol. XIV, No. 7, pp. 323-327. 4 diagrs. 

[Locusta migratoria migratorioidesl. 

HUMERY, REN]^. Iva lutte centre les fumees, poussieres et gaz toxiques. Pre¬ 
face de Henri Sellier. Paris, Hunod, 1933 . SIXXV-35^ P*» 200 fig. 

Inardi, Angeeo, Aspetti della questione agrumaria. Ea lotta antiooccidica in 
Italia e le sue necessita. Uortofrutticoltura iialiana, Roma, 1933 . anno H, n. S-p. 

pp. 141-143- 


James, H. C. The biology and control of Asterolecanium Kewst., the 

fringed scale of cofiee, in Kenya Colony. Bulletin of Entomological Research, Tondon, 
1933, Vol. XXIV, Pt. 3. PR 421-427. 1-3. References, p. 427. 
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James, H. C. Taxonomic notes on the coffee mealybugs of Kenya Colony. 
Bulletin of Entomological Research, Ivondon, 1933, Vol. XXIV, Pt. 3, pp. 429-436, 
fig. I, pi. XIII. References, p. 436. 

, [Pseiidococcus lilacinus, P. citri, P. simulator n. sp., P. virgatus, P. perniciosvts, 
P. longispinus. Description of the new species in P)nglish]. 


Jack, Rupert W. Report of the Chief Entomologist for the year ending 31st 
December, 1932. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 1933, 
Vol. XXX, No. 7, pp. 564-584. 


Jack, Rupert W. Locust invasion, 1933 • Southern Rhodesia. Monthly report 
No. 6, May, 1933. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 
1933, Vol. XXX, No. 7, pp. 588-589. 

[Nomadacris septemfasciaia, Locusta migratoria migratorioides\. 


Raeshoven, L. G. E. Een groote boorder in den voet van poespaboomen’ 
{Trachylophus approximator Gah., fam. Ceramhycidae), Tectona, Buitenzorg 1933, 
dl. XXVI, afi. 6, biz. 498-507, fig. 1-7. 

[In Dutch with title and summary in English :— ' A large I^ongicorn borer 
in the base of trees of Schima Noronhae Reinw. [Trachylophus approximator Gah.') ']. 

LtlSTNER, Gustav, Krankheiten und Eeinde der Zierpflanzen im Garten, 
Park und Gewachshaus. Ein Wegweiser fur ihre Erkennung und Bekampfung. 
Stuttgart, Verlagsbuchlandlung von Eugen Ulmer, 1933, XVI u. 266 S., 171 Abb 


MaeENOTTI, ETTORE. Ad una svolta della fitoterapia. Atii e Memorie della Ac- 
cademia di AgricoUura, Sienze e Lettere di Verona, Verona, 1933, ser. V, vol. X, 
pp. 21-22. 

[Concerned with the first successful experiments to replace zinc phosphide 
with barium fiuosilicate poisoned bait for the control of the mole cricket [Gryllo- 
talpa )]. 

Manninger, G. Adoef. Nehdny ujabb adat a gabonapoloskdkrol. Mezdgazda- 
sdgi Kutatdsok, Budapest 1933, VI. evf., 5-6. sz., 195-196 o. 

[In Hungarian, with title and summary in German :— ' Einige neuere Bei- 
trage betreffend die Getreidewanze Eurygasier austriaca, Aelia acuminata]. 

MarchionaTTO, J uan B . Las «helmintosporiosis» de la cebada en la Repfi- 
blica Argentina. Physis, Buenos Aires, 1932, tonio XI, n® 38, pags. 107 a 114, 
figs. 1-3, Bibliografia, p^s. 113 y 114. 

[Helminthosporium teres, H,gramineum, H, sativum on Hordeum], 


Mariani, Mario, La lotta contro le cocciniglie degli agrumi. Atii della R. 
Accademia dei Georgofili, Eirenze, i933. ser. 5®, vol. XXX, disp. pp. 249-252. 

[Describes the Italian Government organisation for the control of the citrus 
scales insects, and more particularly of Chrysomphalus dictyospermi var. pinnuHfera]. 
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Mariani, Mario. I^a lotta contro le cavallette. Atti della R. Accademia del Geov- 
gofili, Firenze, 1933, ser. 5a vol. XXX, disp. 1^-2^, pp. 253-255. 

[Account of the Government organisation for the control of Dociostaurus ma- 
roccanus, Calliptamus italicus and Dectims albifrons in Italy]. 


MARt]^nw, G. M. Danni del «Tapinoma nigerrimum » Nyl. alle parti aeree 
di alcune piante del genere «Citrus)). Rivista di Patologia Vegetale, Pavia, 1933, 
anno XXIII, n. 7-8, pp. 285-289, figg. 1-3. 


Mei^is, Antonio. Contributo alia conoscenza dello «Sphaeroderma mbidum» 
Graells. « Redia », Firenze, 1933, vol. XX, pp. 189-228, figg. I-XIII, tav. I-II. 
[Beetle injurious particularly to the leaves of the artichoke]. 

Mesnie, L. La chloropicrine et son emploi pour la desinfection des matieres 
entreposees. Bulletin Mensuel de la Societe Nationale d'Horticulture de France, Paris, 
i 933 > 5 * serie, tome VI, juin 1933, p. 234-237. Bibliographie, p. 237. 


Monasxero, Saevatore. Sulla grave malattia del tabacco « Brasile selvaggio» 
denominata in Sicilia « zimma ». Bollettino Tecnico del R. Istituto Sperimentale per 
le CoUivazioni dei Tabacchi «Leonardo Angeloni », Scafati, 1933, anno XXX, n. 2, 
pp. 105-109, figg. 1-6. 

[The injurious agent is Aphelanchus parietinus, a Nematode reported for the 
first time as a parasite of tobacco and not previously met with in Italy on any 
plant]. 

MorstaTT, H. Bibliographie der Pflanzenschutzliteratur. Das Jahr 1932. (Bio- 
logische Reichsanstalt fur Land- und Forstwirtschaft in Berlin-Bahlem). Berlin, 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey - Verlagsbuchhandlung Julius Springer, I 933 » 
IV u. 259 S. 

Pasquier, R. Observations pr^liminaires sur les larves du criquet marocain 
(Dociostaurus maroccanus Thumb.). Bulletin de la Societe des AgricuUeurs d^At- 
ge'rie, Alger, 1933, 76^ annee, nP 487, p. 115-116. 

Pirocchi, LrvxA. Mutazioni ottenute in Mactosiphum rosae L. mediante Tazione 
dei raggi «X)). Rivista di Biologia, Perugia-Siena, 1933 ^ voL XV, fasc. JH-IV, 
pp* 205-224, tav* I-II. Bibliografia, pp. 221-223. 


PrETi, Giacomo, Marciume del pomodoro nella Liguria occidentale. Rivista 
di Patologia Vegetate, Pavia, i 933 » anno XXIII, n. 7-8, pp. 291-301, figg. 1-4. 
Bibliografia, pp. 299-301. 

[AUernaria solani, Botrytis vulgaris'\, 

PrETI, Giacomo. Studio sulla cascoia delle gemrae fiorifere del pesco. Rivista 
di Patologia Vegetate, Pavia, i 933 » anno XXIII* n. 7-8, pp. 303-312. 
[Non-parasitic affection]. 
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PriKSN:^, H. Una nuova specie del genere Dendrothrips Uz. (Tliysanoptera) 
della Somalia italiana. BoUeiiino del Ldboratorio di Zoologia Genevale e Agraria del 
R, Istifuto Superiore Agrario in Portici, Spoleto, I932“33» PP* 112-113. 

[Dendroihrips mssoi n. sp. injurious to the cotton. Description in Italian]. 


PTOCHE)R PASSAVAi^m, h, Recenti vedute ed esperienze di lotta contro il « Rhy- 
tisma acerinum» (Pers.) Fr. VAlpe, Firenze, 1933. anno XX, n. 8-9, pp. 319-326, 
6 figg. 

Rabinovitz-Serbni, D. Influenza del magnesio suUo sviluppo di alcuni fun- 
ghi. Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vsgetale, Firenze, i933, anno XIII, n. 
ser., n. 2, pp. 203-226. Bibliografia, pp. 225-226. 

[With summary in English. Penicillium glancum^ Botrytis cimvea, Altemaria 
tenui$\. 

SEPtJBmCA DE GUAXEMAEA. SECRETARtA DE AGRICTJETTJRA. DIRECCI6 n GENERAE 
BE AGRlCUEl^tfRA. SECCi6n BE Sanibad VEGEEAE* Enfermedades de los cafetos. 
Lamina N? 2. Guatemala, 1933* 

['Fumagina* [Capnodium, Limacinia, etc.), scale insect {Pseudococcus citH), 
* mancha de hierro ’ {Sphaerostilbe flavida)]. 


Rib6reau-Gavon, J. Sur la solubilite des composes cuivriques des bouillies 
anti-cryptogamiques. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des sdances de VAcadimie des 
Sciences, Paris, 1933, tome 197, no 3, p. 267-268. 


RbiviAGNOEi, Mario. Coltivaziohe del banano nella Somalia italiana. UAgru 
coltuva Colonials, Firenze, 1933, anno XXVII, n. 8, pp. 361-373,13 figg.; n. 9, pp. 433- 
446, 8 figg., I tav. 

[Among other things the writer remarks that the principal enemy of the ba¬ 
nana in the Colony is a scale insect {Aspidiotus destructor ); the plants are attacked 
also by termites and nematodes. Two cryptoganiic diseases have also been observed, 
one of which appears to be caused by Helminihosporium musaruni]. 


Roncoroi^ EEEore. Conoscere rinsetto. (Consorzioobbligatorioprovindaleper 
la lotta contro il maggiolino e la processionaria del pino nella provincia di Varese). 
Varese, Tipografia Arcivescovile dell'Addolorata, 1933 , 317 pp., i fig., i dtr., 35 tav. 

[The first part of this essentially practical book is concerned with general 
matters relating to insects, collecting, breeding, preparation and preservation, and 
with the control of species injurious to plants. The second part deals with the 
biology and habits of insects, both useful and harmful. Part 3 describes in more 
detail certain injurious species, namely:— Gonocerus acuteangulatus, Tingis pyri^ 
Gryllotalpa vulgaris, Balaninus nucmn\. 

Rui, DlNO Bernarbo. Ulterior! prove di lotta invemale contro la tignola 
del melo. Note di FrutHcoltura, Pistoia, X 933 , anno XI, n. 8, pp. 140-149, figg. 20-22. 

\Hypon(meuia padellus}. 
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Sai^FI, M. Di alcuni Ortotteri raccolti in Somalia. BoUetiino del Laboratorio di 
Zoologia Genemle e Agraria del R. Istituto Superiore Agrario in Porlici, Spoleto, 
i 932 - 33 > PP* 219-221, fig. I. 

[Bradyopisthius paradoxiirus, Acanthogryllus Liogryllushimaculatus, Gryllus 
melanocephalus, Scapsipedus limhatus, Homeogryllus reticulatus, Aiolopus thalassinus, 
Acrotylus patruelis, Chrotogonus luguhris, Cyrtacanihacris tatarica, ScMstocerca gre- 
garia flaviventris]. 

Sfmpio, CesarE. Violent! attacchi della «Biscnla platani» (Peck) Sacc. sui 
platani di alcune zone dell’Italia centrale. Nuovo Giornale Botmico Italiano, n. ser,, 
Firenze, I933, 11. 2, pp. 299-303. 

Sbimonds, Hubert W. The biological control of the weed CUdemia hirta, D. 
Don, in Fiji. Bulletin of Entomological Research, Tondon, 1933. Vol. XXIV, Pt. 3, 
PP- 345-348. 


Soriano, S. Nota sobre algnnas enfermedades de los vegetales prodncidas por 
<( virus » en la Repiiblica Argentina. Physis, Buenos Aires, 1932, tomo XI, n? 3S, 
pdgs. 87 a 92, figs. 1-3. 

[List of 19 diferent species attacked by mosaic in Argentina]. 

Topi, Mario, Sulla lotta antiacridica. Ultalia Agricola, Roma, 1933, anno 70, 
n, 10, pp. 996-1000, figg. 1-2. 

[In vSardinia and the province of Rome against Dociosfaurus maroccanus during 

1933]- 

Trotter, A. Di una rara deformazione parassitaria del« Pinus Mugus Marcel- 
Ha, Napoli, 1933, vol. XXVIH, an, 1932-33. fasc. I, pp. 3-7> ^’'5- 

[Eriophyes pint], 

Trotter, A. Nostre conoscenze suHe virosi del tabacco ed in particolare sul 
«mosaico ». Bollettino Tecnico del R, Istituto Sperimentale per le CoUivazioni del 
TabaccM (i, Leonardo Angeloni)), Scafati, 1933 . anno XXX, n. 2, pp. 81-104, Pub- 
blicazioni citate, pp. 97-104. 

Trouveeot, B., LacoTTE, DusSY, et Th: 6 nard. Observations sur les affinites 
trophiques existant entre les larves de Leptinotarsa decemlineata et les plantes de 
la famille des Solanees. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcademic des 
Sciences, Paris, 1933, tome 197, n^ 3, p. 273-275. 

UVAROV, B. P. Bcology of the Moroccan locust in Iraq and Syria and the pre¬ 
vention of its outbreaks. Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 1933, VoL 
xxrv, Pt. 3, pp. 407-418, figs. 1-3, pi. xn. References, p. 418. 

{podostaurus maroccanus}. 

UVAROV, B. P. Preliminary experiments on the annual cycle of the red locust 
{Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.). Bulletin of Entomological Reserach, London, 1933 * 
Vol. xxrv, Pt. 3, pp. 419-420. 



VAYSSifeE, P. La lutte centre les santerelles; son organisation intemationale. 
Obse.rvations biologiqnes snr le criqnet migrateur et le criquet pMerin. Comptes van- 
dus hebdomadaires des stances de VAcademia d^Agriciilture de France, Paris, 1933, 
tome XIX, n® 22, p. 801-810. 

\LQcasta migraioria migratorioides, Schistocerca gregaria]. 


VEI^ch, Robert, The history of economic entomology in Australia. Queens¬ 
land Agricultural Journal, Brisbane, I933> Vol. XL, Pt. 2, pp. 94 " 97 * 

VrEEENEUVE DE Janti, J. Description de Aplomyiopsis galerucellae n. gen., 
n. sp. {Tachinidae), parasite de Galerucella luteola, F. MtilL en Amerique du Nord. 
Bollettino del Laboratorio di Zoologia Generale e Agraria del R. Istituto Superiove 
Agrario in Poriici, Spolcto, 1932-33, pp. 125-126. 


VERPIANCKE, G. Sur une rouiUe du froment provenant de Kabwe (Kavu, Congo 
Beige). Revue Agrologique et Botanique du Kivu, Bruxelles, 1932, nP 1, p, 29. 
[Puccinia glumarum}. 


VOGEINO, P. Rilievi suHe ruggini del frumento nella campagna granaria 1933. 
La Difesa della Pianie contro le Malatiie ed i Parassiii - Bollettino del Laboratorio 
Sperimentale (Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fiiopatologia, Torino, 1933, anno loo 
(XXVin del Bollettino), n. 4, pp. 61-64. 

[Puccinia spp. on wheat]. 


VOGEINO, P. Esportazione delle castagne verso gli U. S. A. La Difesa delle 
Piante contro le Malattie ed i Parassiii - Bollettino del Laboratorio Sperimentale [Re¬ 
gio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fiiopatologia, Torino, 1933, anno 10® (XXVIII del 
Bollettino), n. 5, pp. 85-86. 

[From a phytosanitary standpoint]. 


VoEKART, A. Abbau und Viruskrankheiten. Landwirtschaftliche Vortrdge, Frauen- 
feld 1933, Heft 9, 55 S. Literatur, S. 52-55. 


Prof^ AeBSSAOTRO BRian, Segretario generale delVlstUuto, Direttore responsaUkn 



INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 


French North Africa: The Desert Locust {Schistocerca gregaria) (r). 

AlyGBIOA.. 

No information has been received from the regional Station of Algiers 
with regard to the months of August and September 1933. 

8 October i 033 - — A. swarm coming from the S. passed Ouallem (Adrar) 
in the evening, flying N. 

22 October 1933. — A small red swarm settled at 7 a. m. at Reggan 
(Adrar). 

A very large swarm coming from the S. passed at 10 a. m. over Reggan 
(Adrar), flying N. 

25 October 1933. — A small pink swarm coming from the S. E. settled 

at 8 a. m* at Timimoun. 

26 October 1933. — A dense red swarm settled on the Touat de Reggan 

(Adrar). 

A pink swarm coming from the S. settled on the palm plantation of Beni 
Abbes. 

27 October 1933. — A large red swarm settled in the morning at 

Tabelbala. Flew N. with a violent wind. 

29 October 1933. — Two red swarms coming from the S. settled at 
4 p. m. at Nebka, Ou^em and El Bour (6 to 30 kilometres S. W. of 
El Golea). 

A red swarm settled along the El Gol^h-In Salah track between 43 and 
70 kilometres from El Gol 4 a. 

Morocco. 

19 October 1933. — A pink swarm coming from the S. passed Igherm, 
fl3dng N. It crossed the plain of the Souss between the 25th and 30th 
and settled at Ida ou Tanan on i November. 

♦ Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged m Rrencih alj&abetical txder. 
(i) Communication from the Government General of Algeria {Direction des Services Hcmomiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Mon. 12 Ingi. 
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French West Africa: The Desert Locust {Schistocerca gregaria) in Mauri¬ 
tania (i). 

A very large red swarm coming from the S. W* passed on 23 October over 
Atar flying N. E. 

French West Africa: Parasites of Plants Cultivated in the Ivory Coast (2). 
I. — and iNDUStRIAB CROPS. 


Coffee. 

Fomes lignosus Edotzch 
Fomes lamaoensis Murrill 
HeUrodera radicicola Miill. 
Cercospora coffeicola Berk, et Cooke 
Leptosphaeria coffeicola Del. 
Spkaerella coffeicola Cooke 
Gloeosporium coffeanum Del. 
Capnodium coffeae Pat. ? 
Cephahuros vitescens Ktinze. 
Mamsmius scandens 
Trachysphaera jrucUgena Tabor et 
Bunting 

Loranthis lanceolatus P. Beauv. 
Cacao. 

Armillanella melUa (Vahl) Pat. 
Lasiodiplodia theohromae (Pat.) 

Griff, et Maubl. 

Corticium {salmonicolor ?) 
Physiological disease. 

Colletotfichum bmchytnchum Del. ? 
Pkyllosticta theobromae d'Alm. et 
S. da Cam . ? 

Cephaleuros virescens Kunze. 
Phytophthora palmivora Butl. 
Trachysphaera frmiigena Tabor et 
Bunting 
Nectria sp. 

Colletotrichum sp. 


Marasmius scandens 
Marasmius equicrinis Mull. 
Loranthus lanceolatus P. Beauv. 

Oil Palm. 

Perisporiaceae, species unidentified. 
Kola . 

Cephaleuros virescens Kunze 
Nectria sp. 

Lasiodiplodia theohromae (Pat.) 

Griff, et Maubl. 

Marasmius equicrinis MiiU. 
Loranthus lanceolatus P. Beauv;* 

Cotton. 

Bacterium sp. 

Phoma roumii Fron 
Lasiodiplodia theohromae (Pat.) 
Griff, et Maubl. 

Pseudomonas [Bacterium) malva-^ 
cearum ? 

Sclerotium sp. 

Uredo [Kuhneola) gossypii Lag. 
Mycosphaerella [Ramutaria) areola 
EhrHch et Wolf. 

Virus disease. 

Glomerella gossypii Edgerton 

Castor Oil. t 

Scl&rotium sp. 

Oidium sp. 


(i) Coiamiimcatioii from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Bconomlques) 
to the ItttemaUonal Institate of Agriculture. 

{z) Communicatloh from the oflBlcial correspondent of the Institate, M* A. Ing 6 * 

nlenr d’Agronomie Coloniale, Director of the Kiytopathologlcal I^aboratory* Bingeiville, Ivory Coast. 
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II. — Fruit Crops. 


Banana. 

Tylenchus (musicola ?) 


GloeoS'porhmi musarum Cooke 
Pseudomonas musae ? 

Pineapple. 


Marasmius stenophyllus Mont. (M. 

Imperfect fungus, unidentified. 

semiustus Massee). 



III. — 

Food Crops. 


Plantain. 

Yam. 


Same diseases as the banana; but 

Cercospora sp. 


hardier. 



Cassava. 

IM a i z e . 


Cercospora cassavae Ell. et Ev. 
CoUetotrichMm manihotis Hennings 
Virus disease. 

UsUlago maydis (DC.) Corda 
Diplodia zeae (Schw.) Eev. 
H elminthosporium turcicmn 

Pass. 

Taro , 

Groundnut. 


Cercospora sp. 

Cercospora per sonata Ellis 


Phyllosticta colocasiae 

Virus disease. 


Pythium aphanidermatum (Eds.) 

Sclerotium [Corticium) rolfsii 

Sacc. 

Fit2. 

Colleiotrichum sp. 


IV. — Ekguminous Cover Crops. 


Tephrosia Candida. 

M u cun a u tilis . 


Lasiodiplodia theobromae (Pat.) 

Cercospora mucunae Syd. 


Griff, et Maubl. 

Sclerotium {Corticium) rolfsii 

Sacc. 

Loranthus lanceolatus P. Beauv. 

Centrosem a p 1 u m i er i . 


Te phr 0 si a ehrenhergiana. 

Bacterium sp. 


Meliola hicornis Wint. var. ir- 

Cassia h%r s ut a . 


phrosiae Beeli 

Sclerotium sp. 


V. — VEOETABERS. 


Tomato. 

French bean. 


Cladosporium fulvum Cooke 

Isariopsis griseola Sacc. 


Bacterium hriosii Pavar. • 
Tylenchus sp. 

Sclerotium sp. 


* Mon. 22 In^L 
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Cabbage. 

AUernaria brassicae (Berk.) Sacc. 
Sclerotium sp. 

Bacterium sp. 

Celery. 

Septoria apii (Br. et Cav.) Rostr. 
Cercospora apii Fr. 

Bacterium sp. 

Sclerotium [Corticium) rolfsii Sacc. 

Asparagus . 

Fusarium sp. 


Egg PI a n ^ . 
Tylenchus sp. 

C a r d 0 o n . 
Sclerotium sp. 

Various Salad Plants 
Heterodera radicicola Miill. 

Turnips. 

Sclerotium sp. 

Bacterium sp. 


Eritrea: The Tropical Migratory Locust (Locusta migratoria migrato- 

rioides) (i). 

During October 1933 no locust swarms were reported within the territory 
of the Colony. 

A few hopper bands only of Locusta migratoria migratorioides made their 
appearance in certain localities of the Serae and the western plain, and more 
precisely about 7 October in the vicinity of Dega, Ducambia, Barentii, on the 
iith in the Mai-Tzade and the Medri-Uod-Sebera (Sera^) ; on the 21st at Meraz 
in the Cohain; on the 27th at Ghirghif (Gullui). 

Damage to crops has been slight. Rapidly organised native gangs des¬ 
troyed a great number of hoppers. 

United States of America: Farther Distribution of Tobacco Downy Mildew 

in 1933 ( 2 ). 

Daring this season downy mildew of tobacco (Peronospora hyoscyami) spread 
west of the Appalachian Mountains into the tobacco producing regions of Ten¬ 
nessee. The history of this disease during the past three years shows it occupying 
a somewhat wider range each year. It will be remembered that in 1921 this 
disease, long known in Australia, appeared in a few plant beds in west Florida 
and south Georgia. While it caused much alarm little actual damage was 
done and the disease was not again seen until ten years later. 

In 1931 (See International Bull. Plant Protection (5 ; 183-184) October, 1931) 
the disease reappeared in areas infected ten years earlier and spread through 

(i;) Coramumcatioa from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guibotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Uureau of Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted hy the Government of the Colony. 

(?) Commanication from the oflEiciat correspondent of the Institute, Dr. NdlE. Stetons, Senio^ 
Fatholo^st, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture , 
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much of the tobacco growing region of the Carolinas, reaching southern Virginia 
and Maryland. Actual commercial damage was slight as few plants were killed. 

In 1932, the disease was both more widespread and more destructive than 
in 1931. lyosses in Georgia and the Carolinas were so severe as to materially 
reduce the crops. The disease was found throughout a large portion of the 
eastern Virginia and Maryland tobacco areas and was found in two beds in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. (See International Bull. Plant Protection 
(6 : 180-181) November, 1932). 

This year (1933) while the disease was ver>^ abundant in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, the actual commercial loss appears to have been minimized in this 
region by the fact that growers generall^^ in anticipation of a recurrence of this 
disease, had a considerable excess of plant beds. 

The range of the disease was, however, greater than ever before. It was 
again found as far north as Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in somewhat 
greater abundance than previously. And was widely distributed in southwestern 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee. In Tennessee the disease was found scattered 
over twenty-two counties. 


Latvia: The Destruction of Barberry and Buckthorn (i). 

With a view to the control of cereal rusts {Puccinia graminis Pers. and P. co- 
ronifera Kleb.) which in our country cause losses estimated at 20,000,000 Ls. 
annually, the Parliament of Latvia passed on ii March 1930 a law for the de¬ 
struction of barberry {Berheris vulgaris L.) and buckthorn {Rhamnus cathartioa L.)* 
This law was published in the official gazette (%Valdibas Vestnesis *} No. 63 
of 20 March 1930 and was completed by instructions published also in 1930 
(No. 120). 

In accordance with this law Berheris vulgaris B. vulgaris L- var. atrq- 
purpurea Hort, and Rhamnus caihartica L- should have been completely eradi¬ 
cated throughout the country by 20 March 1933. They should have been already 
destroyed before 20 March 1931 at least in the arable land or within a radius 
of 200 m around arable land, in gardens, promenades, nursery gardens, parks, 
cemeteries, meadows and pastures. 

The destruction of the plants required by the law must be carried out by 
the owners of the land or, in the case of State-owned land, by the usufructuary! 
If the persons responsible do not comply with the requirements within the time' 
fixed by the law the destruction may be carried out at their expense by the State, 
Culture of the plants in question for scientific purposes is allowed only with 
authorisation of the Minister of Agriculture. The Minister of AgricultuTe may 
also as an exceptional measure concede a prolongation of the term fixed and 
will supervise the carrying^ into effect of the law. In State-owned forests the 
plants are to be destroyed by the Department of Forests. • 

(i) ComjniinicatiorL from the offirClal, cotrespondent of the Institute, IVEr. I#. GaHjITIS, canh. ret. aat,> 
Director of the Tftitomological Department of the University, Biga. 
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On 20 March 1933 the period of three years fixed by the law for the de¬ 
struction of these noxious plants was terminated. The Minister of Agriculture, 
taking into consideration that even at the time of the passing of the law it ap¬ 
peared impossible that in three years the plants in question should be completely 
eradicated throughout the whole country, consented in 1932 to postpone the date 
for complete eradication to 20 March 1935. With a view to encouraging the 
work of destruction on private and communal property the Council for Plant 
Protection of the Ministry of Agriculture decided to require the officials of the 
Department of Forests and of the Ministry of Agriculture to remind all indivi¬ 
duals and institutions of the necessity of giving effect to the law and, in cases 
of opposition on their part, to notify the Ministry of the names of the persons 
concerned in order that they may be held responsible and the work carried out 
at their expense. 

Up to the present the most extensive work has been carried out by the Depart¬ 
ment of Forests on the 1,768,857 hectares of land under its administration 
The 82 forest centres have reached the following figures in the course of the three 
years ending 20 March 1933 :— 


Species 

Number 
of forest 
centres 

Number 
of plants 
located 

Number 
of plants 
destroyed 

Number 
of plants 
remaining after 
20 March 1933 

Berberis vulgaris L. 

1 ] 

50 

i 

70 863 

50 905 

17 9 .iS 

Rhammus cathartica h . 

59 

337 664 

250 817 

86 847 

Total . . . , 

109 

408 527 

303 722 

XO4 805 


The cost of the work carried out by the Department of Forests amounts to 
24,621 Us., that is to an average of 8 * Santim ’ per bush. In general common 
salt has been used for the destruction of the plants, at the rate of 3-3 kg per bush. 
In places where the salt might have been devoured by livestock or game the 
ground was covered or sprinkled with paraffin. The use of salt has been avoided 
in certain places where it might constitute a danger to cultivated plants. Salt 
has been found ineffective on very moist soils on which it disappeared before 
it could be absorbed by the roots. Certain forest centres have combined the 
application of salt with grubbing the plants and applying salt to the holes. 
Without this application of salt a certain percentage of the bushes grew up again, 
necessitating a further grubbing. 

The forest centres are required to survey over a period of ten years the places 
where bushes have been destroyed. The number of bushes located and destroyed 
is recorded in a special register. The methods used, the costs incurred and the 
observations of the persons carrying out the work are also entered. The forest , 
'centres must submit to the Department of Forests before 31 December of each 
year 'a report of the progress in the destruction of these noxious plants. 
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Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1933 (i). 

Monthly Report No. 10, September, 1933- 

Tropical Migratory Locust [L 0 c u s t a migratoria mi - 
gratorioides) . 

No reports of this species have been received during the month. 

Red 1^,0 cust {Nomadacris septe mfasci a ta). 

Winged swarms have been prevalent in most parts of the colony and have 
exhibited considerable activity, but their flights have been limited and have 
followed no particular direction. 

The eastern border of the colony is haunted by large swarms which cross 
and recross the border between the eastern districts and Portuguese territory. 

On the main plateau of the colony the swarms come and go from various 
directions. The formation adopted is very loose and the swarms tend to cover 
very big areas. Locusts detached from definite swarms are to be met with 
freely in many localities. 

Appreciable damage is reported in respect to irrigated crops in certain parts 
of the colony. 

At the end of the month the females mostly show the beginning of ovary 
development whilst the males have advanced considerably further in the direction 
of sexual maturity. 

The colour of the locusts remains deep red and the purplish pink suffusion 
at the base of the hind wings is now well developed. 

There are as yet no indications that egg-laying is imminent. 

Rumania: The San Jose Scale ( 2 ). 

Crop inspections carried out the organisations of the Plant Protection 
Service have revealed the presence of the San Jose scale (Aspidiotits perniciosns) 
in Rumania. 

Up to the present it has been observed in the following regions:— 

Commune Department 

Fatal .... 

Boianul Mare 
Oar'^ de Jos 
StnilS.iil . . 

Satu Mare . , 

Salonta . . , 

Ghioroc . . 

Arpasel . . 


SHlaj 


Satu-Mare 

Bihor 

» 


(z) Commimication from the official correspondent ot the Institute, Mr. JRupert W. Jack, 
F. E. S., Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbur>v Southern Ehodesia.. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Prof. G. Arion, Chief of 
Pla?it Protection Service, Ministry of Agriailtnre and Estates, Bucharest.- . , , 
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Commune 


Department 


Timisoara 
Ceanad . 
Tarnok , 
Beta . . 
G^taia . . 
Ha-Jieg . . 
Bucov . . 
Mehadia . 
labloni^a. 
Bistra . . 


Timis-Torontal 


» 

Himiedoara 

Prahova 

Severin 

» 

Cara§ 


This scale insect has certainly been present in certain of these regions (Sa- 
lonta, Timisoara) for some years. In other regions (Bucov), on the contrary, 
it has been present only one or two years. 

The San J ose scale is spreading in Rumania from west to east, which seems 
to indicate that the principal infection must be towards the western frontier. 

As A. perniciosus has been reported for some years in Austria and Hungary, 
it is probable that the infection was brought in from these countries, with which 
Rumania has an active trade. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa (Ivory Coast) (i). — In virtue of the Decree of 
28 July 1933, No. 2099 A. E., with a view to preventing the spread of diseases 
of the banana and more particularly of those known as stem rot {Marasmius 
stenophyllus) and Panama disease (Fusarium cubense), the sale and transport of 
banana suckers coming from plantations known to be infected are prohibited. 

Any person producing banana suckers for purposes of sale is required to 
have his plantation inspected by an agent of the Service of Agriculture. 

The sale and circulation of banana suckers may be authorised only on pre¬ 
sentation of a certificate of phytosanitary inspection, detached from a counterfoil 
register, issued by the agent of the Service of Agriculture and stating that they do 
not come from a plantation infected with either of the diseases specified above. 

This certificate is valid only for three months, after which a further inspection 
is required. 

Requests for inspection of. banana plantations must be addressed by the 
planters to the Lieutenant-Governor. Inspection will be carried out free of charge. 

On any plot on which either of the diseases is found to be present burning 
of infected stools on the spot in the presence of the agent of the Service of Agri¬ 
culture is obligatory, and of all stools within a radius of not less than 10 metres 
of the centre of infection. It is forbidden to re-plant the said plot with bananas 
within two years. . . 

(i) tenmtuiiicaUon from the oflidal correspondeat of the Institute, Mr. A. Maxiamaire, Ing6- 
nieur d^Agronomie Coloniale, Director of the Phytopathoiogical I^oratory, Bingervitle, Ivory Coast. 
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French West Africa (French Guinea). — A Decree of 13 July 1933 
carries regulations for the inspection of living plants presented for importation 
into French Guinea. [Bulletin Mensuel de VAgence Economique de VAfrique 
Occidentak Fran(;aise, Paris, 1933, 14® annee, n® 152, p. 264). 

French West Africa (French Sudan). — A Decree of 22 August 1933, 
followed by instructions from the Governor of the Colony, provides for the orga¬ 
nisation of locust reporting and control over the territory of the French Sudan. 
[Ibid., no 154, p. 328). 

Germany (i). — A Decree of 3 October 1933, entered into force on i No¬ 
vember 1933, amending the provisions of the Decree of 23 February 1932 which 
is intended to prevent the introduction of the Colorado beetle [Lepiinoiarsa 
decemlineata) from France [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 4, pp. 56-57], prescribes 
a new model for the certificate of origin and health which must accompany any 
consignment of fresh vegetables and other such products and those containing 
fresh aerial parts of plants. 

Germany (Prussia). — By Law of 29 June 1933 small amendments have 
been introduced into the Law of Agricultural and Forest Policy of i April 1880. 

Intef alia, the right is conferred on the competent Minister and police autho¬ 
rities to issue ordinances relating to the protection or control of certain animal 
and plant species recognised respectively to be useful or dangerous. For this 
purpose the Minister is authorised to modify or amplify the regional regulations, 
more particular!}?’ those relating to game. [Nachrichtenblaii fur den Deuischen 
Pfianzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg., Nr. 97). 

By Police Ordinance of 28 July 1933, relating to the protection of bees, 
it is forbidden to spray flowering fruit trees with arsenic-containing materials. 

Trees in the proximit}^ of hives shall be sprayed only in the evening wh^ 
the bees are no longer on the wing and by arrangement with the owner of the bees. 

This Ordinance came into force on i August 1933 and will cease to be effective 
on 31 July 1943. [Amthche Pfianzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin 1933, Bd. V, 
Nr. 4, S. 112). 

England and Wales. — With the object of preventing the introduction 
of diseases which might prove injurious to forest trees, the Importation of Elm 
Trees and Conifers (Prohibition) Order of 1933, dated October 24, 1933, which 
comes into operation on December i, 1933, prohibits the landing in England 
or Wales from any country other than Scotland, Northern Ireland, the Irish 
Free State, the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands, of any living plants of 
the genera Abies, Larix, Picea, Pirns, Pseudotsuga, Sequoia, Thuja and Tsuga. 

The Importation of Elm Trees (Prohibition) Order of 1926 [see this 
Idin, 1927, No. 2, p. 24] is now revoked, but its provisions have been em-^ 
bodied in the new Order. 

(i), Commxmication from the Biologische Reichsacstalt fur LauU- imd Forstwirtschaft, BerHo** 
Bahlem. nffidal corresnondeut of the Institute. 
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The health certificates prescribed under the Importation of Plants Order 
of 1933 [see [this Bulletin, 1933, JNo. ii, pp. 250-251] to accompany living plants 
imported from abroad must [include a statement to the effect that jthe con¬ 
signment does not contain any plants of the genera now prohibited* {Statutory 
Rules and Orders, 1933, No, loii. Destructive Insect and Pest, England. The 
Importation of Elm Trees and Conifers {Prohibition) Order of 1933, Dated 
October 24, 1933, l/ondon, 1933, 2 pp.)* 

Canada. — A circular of the Secretary, Destructive Insect and Pest Act 
Advisory Board, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, dated 28 July 1933 and 
addressed to importers in British Columbia, informs that on i August 1933 the 
Federal Department of Agriculture will take over the Horticultural Inspection 
Service in connection with the inspection of import and export shipments of plants 
and plant products. No charge will be made for the inspection of importations, 
but, on the other hand, the importer will be required to furnish any necessary 
labour incidental to inspection. Arrangements are being made for the inspection 
of shipments at the port of first arrival, at Vancouver, or on the premises of the 
importer. 

In the case of deciduous plants originating in countries where the San Jos 4 
scale [Aspidioius perniciosus] is known to exist (including United States and Asia), 
all importations of this nature will be routed on Vancouver for fumigation as a 
safeguard to the fruit-growing sections of the province. (In the case of such 
shipments, the transportation charges to and from the fumigation station will 
have to be borne by the importer). 

The Head Office of the Inspection Service in Vancouver will be maintained 
at the Court House. An Inspector will also be maintained at the port of Victoria. 

Importers of nursery stock will be required to continue to apply for permits 
to cover such importations. Applications for permits should be addressed as for¬ 
merly to: The Secretary, Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory Board, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

In the case of interprovincial shipments of nursery stock, that is, plants ori¬ 
ginating in Canada and consigned to points in British Columbia, as this is a matter 
within the jurisdiction of the British Columbia Department of Agriculture, any 
modifications in regard to the Regulations dealing with such shipments will be 
issued by the Pro^dncial Department. (Canada. Department of Agriculture. Des¬ 
tructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory Board. Circular to Importers in British 
Columbia re Transfer of Inspection Service. Ottawa, July 28,1933, i p* [Mimeo¬ 
graphed]). 

Danzig. — By Decree of the Senate, dated 7 October 1933, trade in potatoes, 
with the exception of 'retail and itinerant trade, will be allowed only with special 
authorisation granted on request to persons recognised to be expert in the matter 
and sufficiently reliable. The authorisation may be withdrawn if the dealer 
fails to comply with the regulations or does not fulfil the necessary requirements. 
{NachricMenhlatt fur den DetUschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg*, 
Nr. :ii, S. gy-qS). 
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Scotland. — The Colorado Beetle (Scotland) Order of 1933, dated 24 Au¬ 
gust 1933, contains measures similar to those decreed in England by the Colo¬ 
rado Beetle Order of 1933, dated 23 August 1933 [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. ii, 
pp. 251-252J relating to the control of Leptinotarsa decemlineata. [Statutory 
Rules and Ovdevs, ig 33 > No. 838, S. 46. Destructive Insect and Pest, Scotland. Tlte 
Colorado Beetle [Scotland) Order of 1933. Dated August, 24, 1933. London^ 
I 933 > 3 pp.)- 

Morocco (French Zone), — By Decree of the Director of Waters and 
Forests, dated ii September 1933, owners or holders of land included within the 
recognised zones of the civil control of the Zemmour are authorised to destroy, 
by any means except fire, rabbits causing damage to their crops. The present 
Decree will remain effective until the last day of the close season of 1934. (Empire 
Cherifien. Protectorat de la Reptiblique Frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin Oficiel^ 
Rabat, 22 septembre 1933, annee, n 9 1091, p. 940). 

By Viziriel Decree of 13 September 1933 (22 joumada I 1352) the uti¬ 
lisation of plants, that is to say of any plant or part of a plant, wild or cultivated, 
which have received no industrial treatment of chemical or mechanical nature, 
and especially of hay or leaves, is forbidden for purposes of containing, packing, 
wrapping, decorating, protecting, conditioning or making up weight of products 
or objects of any sort intended for importation of transit in the French zone of 
the Cherifien Empire. 

Exceptions to the above ruHng will be allowed in the case of the follow¬ 
ing plants :— 

Straw of wheat [Triticum spp.), of barley [Hordeum spp.), of oa.^ [Avena 
spp.), of rye [Secale cereale) ; 

Straw, of rice ipryza spp.) when coming from French West Africa; 

Wrappings made with leaves of the date palm [Phoenix dactylifera ); 

Esparto grass [Stipa tenacissima ); 

Stems of the common reed [Armido Donax) if barked, defoliated and 

split; 

Coconut fibre [Cocos nucifera) ; 

Roots of ferns belonging to the genera Polypodium, Pteris, Osmunda ; 

Osiers (species of the genus Salix used in basket making) ; 

Plants belonging to the various species of the Hypnaceae and Bryaceae 
(commonly known as mosses) and of the Sphagnaceae (sphnagnum); 

Eeaves of species of the genera CHnogyne (Scitamineae} and Mitragyna 
.(Rubiaceae) when used as packing material for kola nuts. 

Subject to the application of the regulations relating, to plant sanitary po¬ 
licy and the control of plant parasites, the tniry of hays into the French zone 
is authorised only in the form of mechanically pressed bales bound with iron wire. 

Products or objects which are not packed in accordance with the requirements^ 
of the present Decree will be returned or destroyed,, as preferred by the consignee 
or his representative, in conformity with the provisions of Article 7 of the Dahir 
of 30 September 1927 (23 rebia I I 34 ^)* 
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The agents of the Plant Protection Service and Phytosanitary Inspection 
may however authorise in exceptional cases the entry of products or objects of 
metal or made with inorganic substances the packing of which is not in accor¬ 
dance with the above requirements. But in such a case the consignee is required 
to carry out the measures demanded by the agents with a view to preventing 
the introduction of parasites. These measures will in every case include the 
destruction of the materials which have been used to pack, wrap, decorate or 
contain the said products or objects. {Ibid., 13 octobre 1933, n^ 1094, p. 1017- 
1018). 

By Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and band 
Settlement, dated 21 September 1933, any person selling resins or resinates for 
use in the control of plant parasites must indicate on the delivery note or invoice, 
on the wrappings, containers or packages and on the advertisements, posters 
or price lists :— (i) the content in total resin of the product sold, expressed 
in colophony; (2) the content in water-soluble combined resin, expressed in 
colophony ; (3) the content in carbonate or free alkali, expressed in anhydrous 
sodium carbonate; (4) the content in water. [Ibid,, 29 septembre 1933, 
no 1092, p. 963). 

A Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and I^and 
Settlement, dated 28 September 1933, annuls the Decree of 12 June 1928 enu¬ 
merating, the plant parasites which must appear on the certificates of sanitary 
inspection accompanying plant products on entry into the French Zone of the 
Cherifien Empire. {Ibid., n^ 1094, p. 1020-1021). 

. A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests of the same date autho¬ 
rises owners and holders of land situated within the jurisdiction of the civil con¬ 
trol circumscription of Taza-banlieue to destroy wild boars on their land at 
any time and by any means except fire. {Ibid., n® 1094, p. 1021). 

Yugoslavia. — By Decree No. 27230/11 of 1 May 1933, modifying the 
profusions of Decree No. 60367/11 of 23 July 1931, it is forbidden to import fruit 
trees and their fruits, ornamental and other trees and shrubs from the following 
countries North and South America, Australia, Japan, China, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Hungary and Austria, unless authorisation has been previously obtained 
from the I^Iinistry of Agriculture. 

A request for authorisation for importation addressed to the Ministry must 
be accompanied by a certificate from the Plant Protection Service of the country 
of origin stating that,the place of origin of the consignment is free from the follow¬ 
ing insects :— Aspidiotus perniciosus and, except in the cases of Austria and 
Hungary, Leptinotarsa decemlineata, Popillia japonica, Phthonmaea opevoulella. 

Consignments the importation of which has been authorised may be deli¬ 
vered to the consignees only after inspection by , an expert appointed by the Mi¬ 
nistry. It is necessary to indicate in the request addressed to the Ministry the 
place whereit is desired that the customs formalities and delivery of the consign¬ 
ment should be made, ^ {Deutsches Hundels-Archil), Berlin , 1933, 87, Jahrg., 2. 
-Oktoberh^, S. 2950-2951). 
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Congo Beige, Bruxelles, i933* Yol. XXIV, n^ 2, p. 150-156, fig. 48-49. Biblio- 
graphie, p. 156. 

[Serious parasite of cotton in the Belgian Congo]. 

BrEdo, H.-J. Note sur un insecte destructeux des MaesopMs eminii EngL 
Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige, Bruxelles, 1933. vol. XXIV, nP 2, p. 
fig* 50-52. 

[Monohammus scabiosus]. ' . . 

Brown, J. G., and Evans, M. M. The natural occurrence of crown gallDii the 
giant cactus, Carnegiea gigantea. Science, Lancaster, Pa., X933> Series,,Vd* 7^* 
No, 2017, pp. 167-168. 

Phytomonas tumefaciens'\. ' ^ ^ , 



Cha:n, Kwai-SHANG. A biological study of an orange-brown galenicid pest 
of cucurbits. Lingnmi Science Journal, Canton, China, 1933. Vol. 12, Ko. 4, pp. 577- 
592. 

[Probably Rhaphidopalpa {Aulacopkora) femovalis]. 

Chartres, Vera K., and lyAMBERT, Edmund B. Plaster molds occurring in 
beds of the cultivated mushroom. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1933, No* PP* 1089-1098, figs. 1-4. literature cited, pp. 1097- 

1098. 

[Monilia fimicola, Myriococcum praecox]. 

Chester, Kenneth S. The problem of acquired physiological immunity in 
plants. The Quarterly Review of Biology, Baltimore, U. S. A,, 1933. Vol. \T 1 I, 
No. 2, pp. 129-153; No. 3, pp. 275-324. EivSt of literature, pp. 318-324. 

ChiaromontE, a. Considerazioni entomologiche sulla cultura delle cereali 
nella Somalia italiana. VAgricoltura Coloniale, Firenze, 1933, anno XXVII, n. 10, 
pp. 4 S 4 - 487 * 

[Termes classicus on maize and dura [Andropogon SorgJmm)\ Annniala plebeja, 
A. egregia, Geoica pseudosetulosa, Anaphothrips alternans, Aphis maidis, Frankli- 
niella dampfi, Epicauta testaceipes, E. jeanneli, Spilosoma investigatorimi, Chloridea 
obsoleta, Sesamia sp., Argyroploce leucotreta, Cirphis loreyi, Carpophilus dimidiatus 
and Typhaea stercorea on maize; Corcyra cephalonica, Ephestia cautella, Tens- 
brioides mauritanicus, Silvanus sp., Triholium navale, RMzopertha dominica and 
Sitophilus oryzae on stored grain of maize and dura. Several natural enemies of 
the pests enumerated above have also been observed]. 

CiPERRi, R., e Parodi, G. Descrizione del fixngo che causa la ** IMoiiiliasi ” 
del cacao, Rhytopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1933, ^^* Heft 5, S. 539-543, 
Fig. 1-3. Eetteratura citata, S. 542. 

[Monilia roreri Cif. n. sp, in the Republics of Equador and Colombia. In 
addition to a very detailed description in Italian the Eatin diagnovsis of the new 
species is given], 

Coi/E, J. R. Vein spot of the pecan caused by Eeptothyrium ncr\isedum, n. 
sp. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, Vol. 46, No. 12, 
pp. 1079-1088, figs. 1-7. 

CuRZi, M. Ascochjda heteromorpha » n. c. nella necrosi dell'oleandro e 
nell’inoculazione sperimentale. Bollettino della R, Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, 
Roma-Firenze, 1933, anno XIII, n. ser., n. 3, pp. 380-426, figg. 1-21, tav. XII- 
XXI, Bibliografia citata, pp. 421-423. 

[With smnmary in English. Phoma ? heteromorpha Sch. et Sacc. (1884) is trans¬ 
ferred by the writer into the genus Ascochyta under the name of A. heteromorpha 
(Sch; et Sacc.) n. c. Ph. oleandrinaP^eAsjox. (1905) is a synonym of heteromorpha 
.which has also been observed at Rome and in its vicinity as a pest of the oleander 
(Nerium oleander)]. - ' 

DE Jong, W. H. Het parasitisme van Rigidoporus microporus (Swrartz) van 
Overeem, Syn: Fomes lignosus Klotzsch, bij Hevea brasiHensis. voor de 

RtibhercuUuur in NederlandschMndie, Buitenzorg i933> ^ 7 ^ j^iarg., hos. 4-6, biz. 83- 
104. I/iteratuur, biz. 98-99. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English]. 

Dvkstra, X. P. Weeds as possible carriers of leaf roll and rugose mosaic of 
potato. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, Vol. 47, Ko, i, 
pp. 17-32, figs. t-8. literature cited, pp. 31-32. 

FieeeR* E. C. Blister rust damage to northern white pine at Waterford, Vt. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, Vol. 47, No. 5, pp. 297- 
3x3, figs. 1-6. Eiterature cited, p. 313. - 

{Cronartium rihicola on Pinus strobus]. - • 

Frappa, C. IJn nouveau parasite du cocotier a IVIadagascar. Eugnorlsfus mo- 
jiachus Oh^var. altuakdi Hust. UAgronomie Coloniale, Paris, 1933, ’ann^e, 
^ ,190, pp. xi4-i:i6., , , 
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i'RiEND, Roger B., and West, Aei^En S., Jr. The European pine shoot moth 
{Rhycfcwnia buoliana Schifif,) with special reference to its occurrence in the Eli 
Whitney Forest. \ale University: School of Forestry. Bulletin No. J7, New Haven, 
^ 933 ; V-f 65 pp., II figs., 9 pis. Bibliographj’', pp. 62-65. 

Gassner, G. , und Kirchhoee, H. Versuche zur Bekampfung des Weizen- 
fiugbrandes niittels Benetzungsbeize. Phytopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 10^^. 
Bd. VI, Heft 5, S. 453-468, Abb. 1-3. 

[Ustilago mida f. sp. Tritici}: 

Georcu, C. D. V., and Teik, Gunn Tay. The valuation of tuba root. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. Scientific Series, 
No. 12, Kuala Lumpur, 1933, 30 pp. References, p. 30. 

[Derris vSpp.]. 

GhEORGHIU, I. Le cancer des plantes et llnimimite anticancereuse. Annales 
de Vlnstit'iit Pasteur, Paris, 1933, t. LI, n® 4, p. 535-544, fig. 1-4. 

[Bacteriimi tumefaciens on Pelargonium zonale]. 

Ginsburg, Joseph M. Laboratory tests with various fumigants on codling- 
moth larvae. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, VoL 46, 
No. 12, pp. 1131-1136. Literature cited, p. 1136. 

[Cydia pomonella]. 

Girona, J. ^ Reeixira Faplicacio de Talum contra el mildiu ? Revista de 
rInsiitut Agricola Catald de Sant Isidre, Barcelona, 1933, any LKXXII, num. 9, 
pdgs. 440 a 443. 

[Plasmopara viticola]. 

Gornitz, K., Trappmann, W., imd Nitsche, G., Voeekee, H. Methoden 
zur Prtifung von Pflanzenschutzniitteln. Beitrage Mitteilungen atts der Biolo- 

gisohen Reichsanstalt filr Land-itnd Forstwirtschaft, Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin 1933, 
Heft 46, 94 S., 29 Abb. 

G 03 ECO, F. P. The question of permanent breeding grounds of the Philip¬ 
pine migratory locust in the^ Island of Negros. S%tgar News, Manila, P. I., 1933, 
Vol. XIV, No. xo, pp. 494-495, I diagr., 2 figs. 

[Locusta migratoria migratorioides}. 

GOSECO, F. P. Notes on the parasites of the Philippine migratory locust. 
Sugar News, Manila, P. I., i933. Vol. XIV, No. 10, pp. 496-49S. 

\Elassogaster sepsoides, Rhizoghyphus sp., Chilognatha, a beetle {Elaieridae), 
Scelio fascialis, Ceracia aurifrons, Hexamerniis parameridionalis, Merntis stfbni- 
grescens, Gregarinidaceae, mites and an imidentified fungus on Locusta migratoria 
migratoria ides]. 

Green, D. B. Adiseaseof Antirrhinums new to Great Britain. The Gardeners^ 
Chmniele, I^ondon, X 933 . Third Series, Vol. XCIV, No. 2433, p. 131. %s. 56-57. 

[Puccinia antirrhini]. ' V 

Hart, P. C. Voorkomen en verspreiding van de parasietenv^ den witten 
topboorder, Mededeetingen van hei Proefsfation voor de Java-Suikerindustrie, Soe- - 
rabaia, i933, jaatg. I933> 731-801, fig, i-ii. 

[In Dutch. Deals with the parasites of Scirpophaga atmflua var. intacta, inju¬ 
rious to the sugar cane]. . 

HE*^i>, Frederick deforest. ^Manual of plant diseases. Second edition. 
New. York and London,.MacGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, XII ^ 955 PP‘» 
259 figs., . . 

' " , fBach, chapter and subdivision of this book is followed by numerous bibUo- 
,grap&icai references]. 

HiEE, Leonard, and Tayeor, H. J. Locusts in sunlight. Nature, London, 
1933, Vol, 132,. No. 3329, p. 276. ‘ , 



Hoffmann, WiiXiIAM Remarks on Poecilocoris with special reference to 
P. latus Dallas (Hemiptera, Pentatomidae), Lingnan Science Journal, Canton, 
China, 1933, Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 435-440, pi. 25. References, p. 439. 

[P. lahts attacks Thea oleosa in China]. 

Hoffmann, Wn^r^XAivi E). Some basic needs of entomology in China with special 
reference to South China. Lingnan Science Journal, Canton, China, I 933 . Vol. 12, 
Supplement, pp. 233-240. 

Hoffmann Wm. Biological note on Cosmoscarta bispecularis (White) 
(Homoptera, Cercopidae). Lingnan Science Journal, Canton, China, i933> Vol. 12, 
No, 3, pp. 447-451. figs. 1-5. References, p. 451. 

phjurious to various plants in China]. 

Husfmann, C. Feinheitsgrad und Chlorgehalt des Staubkainits und ihr Fin- 
fluss auf den Frfolg der TJnkrautbekampfimg. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenernahrimg, 
Dungung und Bodenkunde, B. Wirtschaftlich-^Praktischer Teil, Berlin i 933 . 12. 
Jahrg., Heft ro, S. 468-472. 

INSTITUX iNTERNAtiONAi. D’AGRICULTURE. Le cafe en 1931 et 1932. Questions 
economiques et techniques. Rome, Lnprimerie de la Chambre des Deputes, i933» 
vii-232 p. 

[The contents include :— V.-Maladies et ennemis des cafeiers (p. 1S5-217 ; 
bibliographie, p. 218-222)]. 

Jack, R. W. Notes on the biology and control of the red locust in Southern 
Rhodesia, 1932-1933. Part I. Control of locusts. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 1933, Vol. XXX, No. 10, pp. 791-814, pi. I. 

[Nomadacris septemfasciata].' 

Jack, R. W. The locust invasion of Southern Rhodesia, 1932-33. The Rho¬ 
desia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 1933, Vol. XXX, No. 10, p. 844- 
859, I map. 

[Locusta migraforia migratorioides, Nomadacris septemfasciata, Locustana par- 
dalina]. 

Jack, Rupert W. Docust invasion, 1933. Southern Rhodesia, Montlily report 
No. 9, August, 1933. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 
1933, Vol. XXX, No. 10, pp. S61-862, 

[Locusta migratoria migratorioides, Nomadacris septemfasciata'], 

KLINKOWski, M. Die Chlorophylldefekte der Duzerne als Ausdrucksfonnen 
verschiedener physiologischer Storungen. Phytopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1933, 
Bd. Nl, Heft 5, S. 53 ^- 537 . -Vbb. 1-3, Diteratur, S. 537. 

Xnoll, Max. Bericht Tiber die Maikaferbekampfimg im Werderschen und 
Olindower Obstbaugebiet im Jahre 1933. Nachrichtenblatt filr den Deutschen Pflan- 
zensclnitzdienst, Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg., Nr. ii, S. 89-90, Abb. 1-2. 

[Melolontha hippocastani]. 

XomArek, J. Wichtige Neubeobachtungen aus der Biologic der Nonne. An- 
zeigev filr Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1933, Jahrg., Heft 6, S. 77-S2; Heft 7, S. 93- 
96, Abb. I. 

[Lymantria .monacha], 

Dkhmann, Hans. I<uzemeschadlinge. Riisselkaf er: Ph5rtonomus variabilis Herbst, 
Sitona Hneata D. und Apion pisi F. Nach Beobaehtungen in Thiiringen im Jahre 
1933^ Zeitschrift filr Pflamenkmnkireiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, 
Stuttgart T 933 > 43 ^ Heft ii, S. 625-638, Abb. 1-3. lyiteraturverzeichnis, 
S. 637-638. 

MfxchEks, D* E. Physiologic specialization of Sphacelotheca cruenta (Kiihn) 
Potter. Journcd of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, Vol. 47, No. 5, 
PP- 339-342. literature cited, p, 342. , 



MeI/Chers, I/. E. Related development of kernel smut (Spliacelotheca sorghi) 
in apparently healthy sorghum plants. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 

C., 1933, Vol. 47, No. 5, pp. 343-350. fig. I. 

Mei;chers, ly. B. Freezing injury to Arborvitae and Junipers in Kansas. Ame¬ 
rican Journal of Botany, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 20, No. 9, pp. 593-595. 

[Thuja and Juniperiis spp.]. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report on insect pests of crops 
in England and Wales, 1928-1931. Bulletin No, 66, London, 1933, VI -|- 50 pp., i 
map. References, pp. 39-47. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Vegetable diseases. A brief sum- 
mary. Bulletin No. 68, London, 1933, V -f 38 pp. Literature references, pp. 32-38. 

Mossop, M. C. Notes on the biology and control of the red locust in Sou¬ 
thern Rhodesia, 1932-1933. Fart II. Biological notes on the red locust, Nomadacris 
septemfasciata, Serv. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 
i 933 » Vol. XXX, No. 10, pp. 815-837, fig. i, pi. II. 

Muller, K. O. tJber die Biotypen von Phytophthora infesians und ihre geo- 
graphische Verbreitung in Deutschland. Nachrichienhlatt fUr den Deutschen Pflan- 
zenschuUdienst, Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg., Nr. ii, S. 91-92, i Karte. Literatur, S. 92. 

Neal, David C., and Gunn, Kenneth C. Growth of the cotton root-rot 
fungus in synthetic media, and the toxic effect of ammonia on the fungus. Journal 
of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, Vol. 47, No. 2, pp. 107-118, 
figs. 1-6. Literature cited, pp. 117-118. 

[Phymatotrichum omnivorum ]. 

Nelson, E. M., Hurd-Karrer, A. M., and Robinson, W. 0 . Selenium as an 
insecticide. Science, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, New Series, Vol. 78, No, 2015, p. 124. 

Napper, R. P. N. Report on diseases of the rubber tree in Kedah. Journal 
of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur^ F. M. S., 1933, Vol, 5, 
No. I, pp. 35-47. , : 

[Pomes Hgnosus, Ganoderma pseudoferreum, Ustulina zorutta, Corticium salmoni- 
color, PhyWphthora Faberi, black stripe of the tapping panel [Phytophthora sp.), 
mouldy rot of the tapping panel {Sphaeronema fimbr%atum), brown bast, sun 
scorch]. 

OoRTWijN BOTJES, J. G. Verzwakking van het virus der topnecrose, en 
verworven immuniteit van aardappelrassen ten opzichte van dit virus. Tijdschrift 
over Plantenziekten, Wageningen 1933, 390 Jaarg., loe aflev., biz. 249-262, pi. 
XXIII. Literatuur, biz, 262. ^ 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English:— " Attenuation of the virus of 
topnecrosis (acronecrosis, healthy potato virus) and acquired immunity of potato 
varieties to this virus' 

Parker, J. R. Fight grasshoppers by plowing stubble. United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Circular No. 302, Washington, D. C., I 933 > 4 PP-. 3 figS- 

PiEL, O. Monema fiavescens Wkz., and its parasites fLepidoptera, Heteroge- 
neidae). Lingnan Science Journal, Canton, China, 1933 . Vol. 12^ Supplement, 
pp. 173-202. Bibliography, pp. 200-201. 

[In collaboration with Fr. Covillard. Chrysis shanghaiensis, Eurytbma 
monemae, Cryptus sp., Chaeioxorista javana are reported as parasites of M. fiavescens. 

The ’work of O. Piel is followed by an appendix entitled : * Analysis of the 
.cocoons of the Monema fiavescens Wkr. ’ edited by H. Belval]. 

PiSSAREV, y. Kartoffdselektion anf Kalteresistenz. Zeitschrift fur Z^Mung, 
Reihe A: Pfianzenzuchtung, Berlin i 933 » ^C^VHI, Heft 4, S* 5 ^^- 594 » ^“ 7 - 

Literatur, SI 594 - . ' 
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POWKRS, LE Roy, aiid Hines, Lee. Inheritance of reaction to stem rust and 
barbing of awns in barle}’ crosses. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1933, ^2, pp. 1121-1129, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 1129. 

[Puccinia graminis tritici], 

Prinz, J. Der JulikMer Polyphylla Olivieri L. als Rebschadling in Trauskau- 
kasien. Anzeiger fur Schddlingskimde, Berlin 1933, IX. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. 97-104, 
Abb. 1-4. 

Rabinovitz-SERENI, D. Osservazioni sulla tossicita del magnesio per le piante 
superior!. Bolleitino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma-Firenze, 1933, 
anno XIII, n. ser., n. 3, pp. 346-366. Bibliografia, p. 366. 

[With summary in Rnglishl. 

RaucourX, M., et Troxjveeot, B. Recherches surles constituants des feuilles 
de Solanum tuberosum determinant Palimentation des larves de Leptinotarsa de- 
cemlineaia. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seayices de VAcademic des Sciences, 
Paris, 1933, tome igj, n® 20, pp. 1153-1154. 

RECKENDORFER, Paue. Ueber die Bedeutmig der Haftfahigkeit (Wiiidfestig- 
keit) von Trockenverstaubungsmittdn in der Schadlingsbekampftmg. Zeitschrift 
ur Pflansenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1933, 
43. Bd., Heft II, S. 662-667. Literatur-Anhang, S. 667. 

Rocci, U., e TuraTi, B. Sideridis zeae Dup. (— Leucania zeae) e Sesamia 
cretica Led. (Lepid.-Noct,). Bolleitino della Societd Entoniologica lialiana, Genova, 
1933, vol. LXV, n. 8, pp. 192-193- 

[See this Bulletin, 1933, No. 4, p. 93. Sideridis zeae has never been taken 
in Italy before. The caterpillar has been found elsewhere only exceptionally on 
maize. The ' nottua del granoturco' (maize Noctua) reported for Italy by Italian 
and foreign wnriters is therefore not S. zeae, but rather SesaMia cretica and more 
rarely S. vuteria. Thus S. cretica is the only Noctua genuinely injurious to maize 
in Italy]. 

ROEMER, I'll., und Barehoeey, Roef. Die Aggressivitat venschiedener "'Stein- * 
brandherkiiiifte “ [Tilletia tritici (Bjerk.) Wint.]. und ihre Veranderung dutch 
die Wirtssorte. PhytopatJiologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1933, Fd. VI, Heft 5, S. 469- 
506. Benutzte Literatur, S. 505-506. 

RooTSi, N. Taimekaitse tahtsus ja selle edendamise eeldused Bestis. Agro- 
noomia, Tartus, 1933, nr. 9/10, Ik. 285-289. Tarvitatud kirjandus, Ik. 289. 

[In Bstonian, with title and summary in German :— ‘ Die Bedeutung des 
Pdanzenschutzes und Forderung desselben in Bstland "]. 

Roubatjd, B. Flagellose des euphorbes, en region maritime, dans rOuestde la 
France. Bulletin de la Societe de Pathologie Exotique, Paris, 1933, tome XXVI, 

8, pp. 1009-1010. 

[Leptomonas davidi in the latex of Euphorbia cyparissias'], 

RuscoNi, Antonio. Osservazioni e considerazioni sulla clorosi del pesco nel- 
TAlbenganese. La Costa Azzurra Agricola-Phreale, vSanremo, 1933, anno XIII, 

n. 9, pp. 324-327- 

Sauei, J. 0 . Xauran lentonoki [JJstilago avenae (Pers.) Jens.] uusimpien 
tutkimuksien valossa. Maataloustieteellinen Aikakauskirja, Ilelsinki 1933, 3 * Yihko, 
3, vuosik, s. 89-96. Kirjallisuutta, s, 95-96. 

[In Finnish, with title and summary in German :— ^ Der Hafetfiugbrand 
{Ustilago avenae (Pers.) Jens.) in der Beleuchtung von neueren Untersuchungen *]. 

SlvuEESCU, Tr. Beitrag zur K^nntnis der Biologie der Puccinia- Arten, die. 
den Weizen in Rumanien befahen. ZeitscUrift fur Pftanzenkrankheiteii (Pflanzen- 
pathologic) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1933, 43 * Jahrg., Heft 10, S..577-594, 
Abb. 1-4. . ' . 

[Puccinia iriticina, P, glumanmi, P. graminis]. 
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Cesare. Azione della polvere di calciocianamide sulla vegetazione. 
Bollettino della R, Stazicnie di Patologia Vegetale, Roma-Firenze, 1933, anno XIII, 
n. ser., n. 3, pp. 324-337. ^gg- 1-6. 

[With summary in English]. 

SimiONDS, H. W. Einiits to practical biological control. AgviouUtwal Journal, 
vSuva, 1933, b, No. I, pp. 3-5. 

Smith, Wieeiaim K. Inheritance of reaction of wheat to physiologic forms of 
Tilletia levis and T. tritici. Journal of Agricultural Research, D. C., 

1933. VoL 47, No. 2, pp. 89-105, figs. 1-2. literature cited, pp. 104-105. 

Snyder, Wieeiam V. Variability in the pea-wilt organism, Fusarium ortho- 
ceras var. pisi. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D C. 1933, Vol, 47, 
No. 2, pp. 65-S8, figs. 1-8. I/iterature cited, pp. 87-88. 

STaeHEEIN, M., et PORCHET, BerTHE. Contribution a T^tude de la desinfec- 
tion partielle du sol en culture maraichere et liorticole. Annuaire agricole de la 
Suisse, Berne, 1933, XXXIV^*"® annee, n^ 7, p. 761-796. Bibliographie, p 795- 
796. 

[With summary also in German]. 

Tai, F. E.,'and Cheo, C. C. A dry rot of pomegranate fruit caused by Zythia 
versoniana Sacc. Lingnan Science Journal, Canton, China, 1933, Vol. 12, Supple¬ 
ment, p. 151. 

Tanaka, Shoichi. Studies on black spot disease of the Japanese pear {Pints 
serotina Rehd.). Memoirs of the College of Agriculture, Kyoto Imperial University, 
Kyoto, Japan, 1933, 28 (Phytopathological Series No. 6), pp. 1-31, figs. 1-5, 

pis. I-II. I/iterature cited, pp. 29-31. 

[Alternaria kikuchiana 11. vSp. A Eatin diagnosis is appended]. 

Tayeor, T. H. C., and Sdsoionds, H. W, An investigation of the banana-scab 
moth, Nacoleia octasema, Meyr, and its parasites, in Java, and the introduction 
of one of its parasites into Fiji, Agricultural Journal, Suva, I933, Vol. 6, No. i, 
PP^ 5-14- . - ' " 

[Three^parasites of this species {Goniozus sp., Apanteles sp. and Cremastus sp.) 
e:^st in "Java, but it is the la'st which has been introduced into Fiji]. 

Thiem, H. Ueber eiii- und zweigeschlechtliche Kommaschildlause (Eepi- 
dosaphes ulmi unisexualis und bisexualis, E. rubri und E. newsteadi) der deut- 
schen Coccidenfauna, Zeitschrift fitr Pflanzenkrankheiten {Pfianzenpathologie) und 
Pfianzenschutz, Stuttgart 1933, 43. Bd., Heft ii, S. 638-657, Abb. 1-2. Verzeichnis 
des Schrifttums, S. 655-657. 

Unamuno, Euis M. Contribucion al estudio de los hongos microscopicos de 
1 Galicia. Revista de la Academia de Ciencias Exactas, Fisico-Quimicas y Naturales 
de Madrid, Madrid, 1933, torao XXX, cuad. tercero, pfigs. 460 a 518, figs. 1-9^ 
3 Idms, 

[Eist of 198 Micromycetes; 6 species, 4 varieties and i form are described 
in Eatin as new for science; 40 species, 2 varieties and ighost plants are recorded 
as new to the Spanish flora]. 

Van der MeER Mohr, J. C. Entomologische aanteekeningen, III. A. Over 
eenige op tabakszaadbedden voorkomende insecten. B. Over Polanisia viscosa DC., 
voedsterplant van de tabaks-CapsIde. C. Over Nysius lacustrinus Dist. D. Schild- 
luizen op tabakswortels. Mededeelingen van het Deli Proefstation te Medan-Siimaira, 
Medan 1933, 2. serie, no. EXXXV, biz. 3-11, pl. I-II. 

[In Butch, with titles and summaries in English:— 

A. On some Arthropods occurring on tobacco seed beds. {Clivina indica, 
F^micomus ruficolUs, Proreus simulans, Orthomorpha gracilis). 



B. On Polanisia viscosa BC.^ foodplant of Bngytatus tenuis Rent. (Hemipt,-, 
Heteropt., Bygaeidae). , 

C. On Nysius lacustrinus Bist. (Hemipt.- Heteropt., Bygaeidae). 

B. Mealybugs on tobacco roots, {Pseudococcus ?)]. 

VAN Roechoubx, B. B. Be scol^e des bales du cafe au Elivu {Stephanoderes 
Hampei Ferr.). Revue Agvologique et Botanique du Kivu, Bruxelles, 1933, 4, 

P- 34 - 35 - 

VBnkaXarayan, S. V. Bowny mildew: a serious disease of grape vines in My¬ 
sore. The Journal of the Mysore Agricultural and Experimental Union, Bangalore, 
1933, Vol. Xm, No, 3, pp. 107-110, figs. 1-2. 

[Plasmopara viticola]. 

VermorEI<. Bes hautes pressions en pulverisation. Revue de Viticulture, Paris, 
i 933 » 4 ^® annee, tome BXXIX, n^ 2042, p. 117-123, fig. 5.637-5.643. 

VBRPiyANCKB, G. Bes viroses de la betterave. La Sucrerie Beige, Bruxelles, 
i933> 53® ann^e, n^ i, p. 2-10, fig. 1-7; n® 2, p. 22-32, fig. 8, 

[With summary in French and Flemish]. 

WiEivER, A. Ueber akute und chronische Rauchschaden. Zeitschrift fiir.Pftan-^ 
zenkrankheiten {Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1933, 43 - 
Heft 10, S. 594-620. Benutzte Biteratur, S. 620. ' '/'i 

Wiesmann, Rob. Untersuchungen fiber die Bebensgeschichte und Bekamp- 
fung der Kirschfliege Rhagoletis cerasi Binn^. I. Mitteilimg. Landwirtschafiliches 
Jahrbuch der Schweiz, Bern 1933, XBVII. Jahrg., Heft 7, S, 711-760, P'ig. 1-27. 
Biteraturverzeichnis, S. 759-760. * 

[With summary also in French]. 

Winh, J. Bie wichtigsten Forstinsekten. Britte, ncubearbcitetc und vcmiehrte 
Auflage, Herausgegeben von Br. Max Wolff. Neudamm> Verlag von J. Neumann, 
1933, II- 220 S., 203 Abb. Biteratur, S. 205-209. 

Wii<niAMS, C. B. oi cotton. The Empire Cotton Growing Review, 

Bondon, 1933, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 278-281. 

[Platyedra gossypiella, Earias insulana, Diparopsis castanea, Heliothis ohsoleia]. 


Pmf. Ai;i^sandro Bitizi,. Segrefario gemraie deiVJsij^t^ DireUore. res^ 
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